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H E ancients were not very conſiſtent with 

themſelves when they related that the Torrid 

Zone was not habitable, and at the ſame time 

affirmed that Africa had been ſurrounded ſe- 
veral times by ſhips which muſt have paſſed the Torrid 
Zone twice in every ſuch voyage. 

That they were deceived in their notion, that the 
Torrid. Zone was not habitable, is now ſufficiently 
evident; and I am apt to think they were in an error 
alſo, as to the circumnavigation of Africa in thoſe early 
ages. 

x It is true ſome of the moderns as well as the ancients 
are of this opinion; to ſupport which they quote the fol- 
towing paſſages out of HERO DOT Us. 

HE ROD. 4b. 4. cap. 41, 42. Africa maria eſt 
manifeſte circumflua, exceptò duntaxat ubi Aſiæ 
contermina eſt; NE co XgyptorumRege hoc primo 
demonſtrante, is enim miſit navibus Phenicis quoſ- 
dam, præcipiens ut tranſvecti columnas Herculeas 
penetrarent ad ſeptentrionale uſque mare atque ita 
ad AÆgyptum remearent. 

Phenices igitur à rubro mari ſolventes abierunt 
in mare auſtrale, qui cum autumnus adveniſſet, 
applicatis ad terram navibus, ſementem faciebant 
in quamcunque Africz partem navigantes pervenif- 
ſent ac meſſem expectabant. Deinde meſſo fru- 
mento navigabant. Ita biennio conſumpto anno 
tertio ad Herculeas columnas declinantes in Ægyp- 
tum remearunt, referentes quæ apud me fidem non 
habent, ſed forte apud alios: In prætereundo Afri- 
cam ſe habuiſſe ſolem ad dextram. 

« This is the fact, as related by HERODOTUS 
* (/ay theſe gentlemen) and the queſtion is, How theſe 
* men, thus ſent out by NE CCS, ſhould really know 
that Africa was ſurrounded by water; that it might 
* be failed round within the ſpace of three years; that 
in autumn they muſt be obliged to go on ſhore, and 
* /tay there long enough to ſow corn and reap it; and 
in the voyage, * all along have the ſun to the right 
hand, wnleſs they had really e this voyage. 
by It will not be enough to ſay, that you can't 
© fee how ſuch a voyage could be performed, or to tell 
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** ſequences, viz. 


„This is impoſlitle, 


T The paſ-ge in Herodotus does not ſay {0 
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* King of Egypt planted no colonies in thoſe new 
diſcovered countries? When a fact is ſo well cir- 
cumſtantiated as this before us; and when modern 
experience ſhews thoſe circumſtances to be exattly 
true, nothing but ſhowing a downright impoſſibility 
* for ſuch a fact being perform'd, can any way inva=- 
* lidate it. Tis plain from HE RO DOs, that 
* from the teſtimony of theſe men, he believed that 
Africa was ſurrounded ſouthward by water .—— 
* All that ſeemed to him incredible in their narrative 
* was, ——That the land of Africa ſhould run 77 
* far to the ſouth, as F that theſe men ſhould ſee 
the ſun in the greateſt part of their voyage to the 
north of them. You muft not think that this ſtory 
«© was lighted, and loo#'d upon as a fable in thoſe 
* days. | 

HA thouſand cauſes, difficulty L 4 the veyage, a 
e [mall proſpect of advantage. — Troubles that im- 
„ mediately ſucceeded in Egypt, might hinder its being 
* further proſecuted. — However we find, that a- 
* bout 115 years after NE cus, the matter was diſ- 
„ puted in XERXES'scourt. Fir HER ODOTUS 
&« tells us in the ſame book, chap. 44.—— That when 
* one of XERXES's great men had offended him, in- 
% ſtead of putting him to death, he ordered him, by 
&« way of puniſhment, to endeavour to make this ſame 
e voyage, viz. + To ſet out to Egypt, and to fail by 
* the Straights round Africa into the Red- ſea.— 
« This great man accordingly undertook the voyage; 
«© and after he had ſailed ſome months beyond the 


. * Straights, probably diſcouraged by the difficulties 


% from wind, ſea, &c. he return'd, telling XERXES 
& that the voyage could not be perform'd.—— But 


this anſwer was ſo far from ſatisfying that Monarch, 


that he put him to death for his former crime. 
& From whence it is further evident, that the anci- 
& ents, at leaſt ſome of them, believed that Africa was. 
Mari Circumflua,” 

There are others that mention three voyages round 
Africa perform'd by the ancients; and relate, that 
HAN N o, the Carthaginian and Perſian Nableman 
abovemention d, wrote particular hiſtories of their re- 


us.of high ſeas, croſs winds, or to argue from con- ſpectiue voyages; but had theſe voyages been really per- 
: % came it about that the formed, would not the ancients have given us ſome- 


7 Diiectiy contrary to the Phenician voyage. 
8 « ,́ðẽj 
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account of the countries fouth of the Equator © Would 
not they have taken notice 4 the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
and of the flars and conſtellations they obſerved there? 
which were ſuch remarkable diſcoveries, that if they 
had been once made, could never have been forgotten. 
But there are theſe further objeftions againſt the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa by the ancients, vix. 


ſ1 0, t it was impoſſible-to diſcover and nauigate 


an unknown = of fifteen or twenty thouſand miles 
extent, in the ſpace of two or three years without a 
compaſs, when the Mariners were neither acquainted 
with the rocks and ſands upon that coaſt, or with the 
winds, currents, or ſeaſons they were to meet with in 
any part of it, and wanted the ſtars that uſed to guide 
them on this fide the Equator, 

2. It is ſtrange no nation ſhould make a ſecond at- 
tempt, or even ſettle one colony in Africa, ſouth of the 
Equator, or even near it, if the Phenicians made ſuch 
an expeditious and ſucceſsful voyage round it. 

3. It is a further objeftion to this voyage, that the 
ancients knew nothing of the annual periodical winds or 
florms between the Tropics, and of their ſhifting regu- 
larly every half year to the oppoſite points : That the 
winter or flormy ſeaſon always advanced with the Sun, 
and they had the faireſt weather when it was at the 
greateſt diſtance from them, contrary to what happens 
in countries without the Tropics. | 

4. The galleys of the ancients could never paſs the 
Cape of Good Hope, without many miraculous. inci- 
dents, if the winds and ſeas there were what we find 
them at this day. | 

5. In ſuch low-built galleys they could neither lay in 
proviſions ſufficiert for the voyage, nor could they ſlay 
to procure them by the way, if it * within 
the ſpace of two or three years: And if they would 
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have gone on ſhare from time to time for them, it would 
have been impracticable on many parts of the coaſt of 
Africa, becauſe of the ſurf or ſwelling of the 7 in 


ſome places; and in others there are neither wood, ta- 


ter, or proviſions of any kind to be met with for ſame" 


hundreds of miles, 

6. They muſt have had extreme good fortune not to 
- have been deſtroyed by di eaſes enemies, or other acci- 
dents on ſhore, if they eſcaped the danger of the 

ea. 

7. They muſt have remain'd in harbour near one 
half the time on account of the never-failing tempeſtuous 
ſeaſons and contrary winds, and muſt have lain by till 
longer on account of dark nights and foggy weather, 
which reduces the time of their ſailing to a very few 
months, much too ſmall a ſpace of time to encompaſs 
Africa even with all the advantages we are maſters 
of; which confideration alone is ſufficient ty overthrow 
the credit of theſe voyages of the ancients round Africa. 

But all theſe objeftions united and duly weighed, I 
perſuade my ſelf amount to a demonſtration, that this 
voyage could never be performed by the ancients within 
the ſpace of three years at leaſt, in the opinion of any 
feamen who are acquainted with the coaſt of Africa 
and the winds and ſeaſons upon that coaſt, and ſenſible 
of the hazard and difficulty of ſailing upon an unknown 
ſhore without a compaſs ; tho ſpeculatrve men, unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, may poſſubly be of ano- 


ther opinion. 


The Modern Hiſtory of America ſucceeding 
that of Africa in this volume, I have choſe to 
bring that Introduction in here, rather than in 
the body of the work, which in the octavo 
edition immediately precedes Amer ica. 
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extends as far as the Pole on the north; and 

is bounded by the Atlantic- ocean, which 

divides it from Europe and Africa on the 

eaſt ; by another anonymous ocean on the ſouth ; 

and by the vaſt Pacific-ocean, uſually called the 

South-ſea, which ſeparates. it from Aſia, on the 
welt. _ | | 

The length of America, if we extend it but 

from 80 degrees north (our furtheſt diſcoveries that 

way) to Cape-Horn, which lies in 57 and a half 

ſouth, takes up 137 and a half degrees of latitude ; 

which, reckoning 60 miles to a degree, as- mari- 

ners uſually do, makes the length of America to be 


8250 miles; and, if we allow 70 miles to a de- 


T HE continent of America, *tis probable, 
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America is 9625 miles, but - the breadth is not an- 
ſwerable to the length ; for what is diſcovered of 
North-America, which is of a triangular figure, is 
not ſo broad in any place. 285 

The north and ſouth parts are joined by the nar- 
row iſthmus of Darien, which divides the North 
from the South-ſea, and is about 60 miles over in 
the narroweſt place, viz. between Porto Bello and 
Panama, 

But when we thus divide America into North and 
South, it muſt not be underſtood, that the Equator 
makes this diviſion ; for what is denominated South- 
America, extends 12 degrees, odd minutes to the 
northward of the Equator: And indeed we follow 
the grand diviſion made by the Spaniards of their 
American dominions into the V iceroyalties of Mexi- 
co and Peru, which are ſeparated by a line drawn 
from Porto Bello on the North-ſea, to Panama on 
the South-ſea, the province of Terra-firma Proper 
(more known by the name of Darien) in which 
Porto Bello and Panama are comprehended, being 
reckoned part of Peru or South-America, and the 
18 of Paragua, contiguous to Terra- firma 


oper, the moſt ſouthern province of Mexico, or 


North-America: So that thoſe maps, which divide 
North from South-America, by the gulph or river 
of Darien, and a line drawn from thence to the 


is # 
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gree, which comes near the truth, the length of 
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South-ſea, are not relied on; for they place the 
province of Terra-firma Proper in North-America, 
whereas, in reality, it belongs to the Viceroyalty of 
Peru in South-America. 
The Spaniards, by virtue of the bull or grant the 
Pope made them, of all diſcoveries to the weſtward 
of the Azores, looked upon themſelves to be en- 
titled to all America formerly, inſiſting that all other 
nations were thereby abſolutely excluded from any 
ſhare in that part of the world ; and, on their ar- 
rival in North-America, which went under the 
name of Mexico, and another of the Inca's in the 
South, ſtiled the empire of Peru, they gave the 
name of Mexico to their northern conqueſts, and 
the name of Peru to their ſouthern conqueſts, 
It may be proper alſo to take notice here, that 
the ſea which ſeparates North-America from Eu- 
rope, is generally about four or five thouſand miles 
broad ; the ſea, which ſeparates South- America from 
Africa, about two or three thouſand miles over ; 
and the ſea, which ſeparates America from Aſia, ge- 
nerally about eight or nine thouſand miles over. 
Having thus deſcribed the ſituation and extent of 
America, I proceed to enquire into the notions the 
ancients entertained of the form of the heavens 
and the earth, and of another continent to the weſt- 
ward of ours. Vs > 
The ancients generally imagined, that the hea- The ancients © 
vens conſtituted but 1 hemiſphere, and that the nes 
earth was flat and round as a table, ſerving as A yeavers ans © 
baſis or foundation to ſupport the fine vaulted roof the carths 
over their heads, | 23 
Even the Fathers laughed at thoſe Philoſophers, 
who believed the earth to be globular, and ſur- 
rounded by the heavens equally on every fide ; and 
nothing was more exploded by them, the no- 
tion of Antipodes. Is it poſſible, fays LacTAN= _ 
ius, that any can be ſo credulous to believe there 


are a people, or nation, walking with their feet up- 


wards, and their heads downwards ; that trees and 
corn grow downwards; or that rain, ew and 
hail aſcend to the earth, | -— "SW 
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not they have taken notice f the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
and of the ſtars and conſtellations they obſerved there? 
which were fuch remarkable diſcoveries, that if they 
had been once made, could never have been forgotten. 
But there are theſe further objections againſt the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa by the ancients, vix. 

In. t it toas impoſſible to diſcover and navigate 
an unknown p 5 of fifteen or twenty thouſand miles 
extent, in the ſpace f two or three years without a 
compaſs, when the Mariners were neither acquainted 
with the rocks and ſands upon that coaſt, or with the 
winds, currents, or ſeaſons they were to meet with in 
any part of it, and wanted the flars that uſed to guide 
them on this fide the Equator. 

2. It is ſtrange no nation ſhould make a ſecond at- 
tempt, or even ſettle one colony in Africa, fouth of the 
Equator, or even near it, if the Phenicians made ſuch 
an expeditious and ſucceſsful voyage round it. 

3. It is a further oljection to this voyage, that the 
ancients knew nothing of the annual periodical winds or 

florms between the Tropics, and of their ſhifting regu- 
larly every half year to the oppoſite points : That the 
winter or ſtormy ſeaſon always advanced with the Sun, 
and they had the faireſt weather when it was at the 
greateſt diſtance from them, contrary to what happens 
in countries without the Tropics. 

4. The galleys of the ancients could never paſs the 
Cape of Good Hope, without many miraculous-inci- 
dents, if the winds and ſeas there were what we find 
them at this day. 

5. In ſuch low-built galleys they could neither lay in 
proviſions ſufficiert for the voyage, nor could they ſlay 
to procure them by the way, if it mw e within 
the ſpace of two or three years: And if they would 


have gone on ſhare from time to time for them, it would 


have been impr parts of the 2 of 


acticable on many 
Africa, becauſe of the ſurf or ſwelling of the ſea in 
ſome places; and in others there are neither wood, a- 
ter, or proviſions of any kind to be met with for ſome" 
deb of — is PP 

6. They muſt have had extreme good fortune not to 

- have been deſtroyed by diſea ſes, enemies, or other acci- 
| 7 on ſhore, if they eſcaped the danger of the 
ea. 

. muſt have remain'd in harbour near one 
half the time on account of the never-failing tempe/tuous 
ſeaſons and contrary winds, and muſt have lain by ſtill 
longer on account of dark mghts and foggy weather, 
which reduces the time of their ſailing to a very few 
months, much too ſmall a ſpace of time to encompaſs 
Africa even with all the advantages we are maſters 
of ; which conſideration alone is ſufficient to everthrow 
the credit of theſe voyages of the ancients round Africa. 

But all theſe objeftions united and duly weighed, I 
perſuade m ſelf amount to a demonſtration, that this 
voyage could never be performed by the ancients within 
the ſpace of three years at leaſt, in the opinion of any 
ſeamen "who are acquainted with the coaſt of Africa 
and the winds and ſeaſons upon that coaſt, and ſenſible 
of the hazard and difficulty of ſailing upon an unknown 
ſhore without a compaſs; tho? ſpeculative men, unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, may poſſibly be of ano- 


ther opinion. 
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The Modern Hiſtory of America ſucceeding 
that of Africa in this volume, I have choſe to 
bring that Introduction in here, rather than in 
the body of the work, which in the octavo 
edition immediately precedes America. 
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| HE continent of America, *tis probable, 
| extends as far as the Pole on the north ; and 
is bounded by the Atlantic-ocean, - which 
divides it from Europe and Africa on the 
eaſt ; by another anonymous ocean on the ſouth ; 
and by the vaſt Pacihc-acean, uſually called the 
South-ſea, which ſeparates it from Ala, on the 
weſt. 

The length of America, if we extend it but 
from 80 degrees north (our furtheſt diſcoveries that 
way) to Cape-Horn, which lies in 57 and a half 
ſouth, takes up 137 and a half degrees of latitude ; 
which, reckoning 60 miles to a degree, as- mari- 
ners uſually do, makes the length of America to be 


8250 miles; and, if we allow 70 miles to a de- 


America is 9625 miles, but the breadth i is not an- 
ſwerable to the length ; for what is diſcovered of 
North-America, which is of a triangular ne i 
not ſo broad in any place. 

The north and ſouth parts are joined by the nar- 
row iſthmus of Darien, which divides Hh North 
from the South-ſea, and is about 60 miles over in 
the narroweſt place, viz. between Porto Bello and 
Panama. 

But when we thus divide America into North and 


makes this diviſion; for what is denominated South- 
America, extends 12 degrees, odd minutes to the 
northward of the Equator: And indeed we follow 
the grand diviſion made by the Spaniards of their 
American dominions into the Viceroyalties of Mexi- 
co and Peru, which are ſeparated by a line drawn 
from Porto Bello on the North-ſea, to Panama on 
the South-ſea, the province of Terra-firma Proper 
(more known by the name of Darien) in which 
Porto Bello and Panama are comprehended, being 
reckoned part of Peru or South- America, and the 

rovince of Par 


North-America : So that thoſe maps, which divide 
North from South-America, by the gulph or river 
of "W" 7 en a wk drawn 2 5 to the 
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South-ſea, are not relied on; for they place the 
province of Terra- firma Proper in North-America, 
whereas, in reality, it belongs to the Viceroyalty of 
Peru in South-America. 

The Spaniards, by virtue of the bull or grant the 
Pope made them, of all diſcoveries to the weſtward 
of the Azores, looked upon themſelves to be en- 
titled to all America formerly, inſiſting that all other 
nations were thereby abſolutely excluded from any 
ſhare in that part of the world ; and, on their ar- 
rival in North-America, which went under the 
name of Mexico, and another of the Inca's in the 
South, ſtiled the empire of Peru, they gave the 
name of Mexico to their northern conqueſts, and 
the name of Peru to their ſouthern conqueſts, 

It may be proper alſo to take notice here, that 
the ſea which ſeparates North-America from Eu- 
rope, is generally about four or five thouſand miles 
broad; the ſea, which ſeparates South- America from 
Africa, about two or three thouſand miles over ; 
and the ſea, which ſeparates America from Aſia, ge- 
nerally about eight or nine thouſand miles over. 


Having thus deſcribed the ſituation and extent of 


America, I proceed to enquire into the notions the 
ancients entertained of the form of the heavens 
and the earth, and of another continent to the weſt- 
ward of ours. 

The ancients generally I that the hea- The ancients 
vens conſtituted but one — and that the | 
earth was flat and round as a table, ſerving as à besen ant © 
baſis or foundation to ſupport th fine vaulted roof the earths + 
over their heads, - 

Even the Fathers laughed at thoſe Phi 
who believed the earth to be globular, 2 pave 
rounded by the heavens equally on ev 
nothing was more exploded by them, * — | 
tion of - Antipodes, 7 it poſſible, fays LAcr S  _ 
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And St. Aus TiN fays, © We are not to believe 
« what ſome affirm, that there are Antipodes 
„ which inhabit that part of the earth under us; a 
© region, where the ſun riſes when it ſets with us, 
* and the feet of the people are oppoſite to ours; 
« or that the earth is in the midſt of the world, 
* encompaſſed on all parts, and covered equally 
* with the heavens. : 

And ſpeaking of the notion ſome entertained of 
another continent, he fays, © It is not agreeable to 
«© reaſon or good ſenſe, to affirm, that men may 
« paſs over ſo vaſt an ocean as the Atlantic, from 
& this continent to a new- found world, or that 
there are inhabitants there, all men being de- 
© ſcended from the firſt man Ap am. 

And even ARISTOTLE, and thoſe of the an- 
cients, who believed both the heavens and the earth 
to be globular, and that there might be another 


continent; yet look'd upon it to be divided from us 


by fuch vaſt ſeas, that we could have no commu- 
nication with it; and that all about the Equator, 
whether in this, or any other continent, was not 
habitable, on account of the exceffive heats. It 
ſeems the ancients in general, were fo far from 
knowing any thing of America, that they knew 
nething even of Africa, or the Eaſt-Indies, to the 
fouthward of the Equator, though they muſt be ac- 
quainted with ſome ports of Africa and Afia, which 
hy within the Torrid Zone, on this fide of the 
Equator ; for the Upper Ethiopia lies within the 
Torrid Zone, as does great part of the Eaſt-Indies: 


And Sumatra (which is. ſuppoſed to be Tabrobane, 
or Tarſhiſh of the ancients, and whither the fleets 
of SOLOMON and H1Ram failed for gold) lies un- 
der the Equator —__— we find PLIN V of Ar1- 


STOTLE's opinion, and affirming, © That the mid- 
dle region of the world, where the ſun contin- 
e ually runs his courſe, is parch'd and burnt up 
* with fire.“ It is exceeding ſtrange, that when 
men pals'd to the fartheſt bounds of Africa, beyond 
the Equator, none ever returned to inform the more 
northern regions, that thoſe parts were habitable ; 
and that the Greeks and Romans knew no more of 
Africa, to the ſouthward of the Zquator, than they 
did of the continent of America. 

The fame PLIN , indeed, reports, that Ha n- 
No the Carthaginian, failed round Africa; but this 
evidently contradicts what he faid before, that the 
countries under the Equator were not habitable, 
And, indeed, that opinion, that HAN No, or any 
of the ancients ſurrounded Africa, muſt be falſe, 
becauſe they would not only then have known that 


thoſe countries were habitable, but they muſt have 


known another hemiſphere, have ſeen a new ſet of 
ſtars, and have ſeen the ſun to the northward of 


them at noon-day, which were ſuch remarkable diſ- 
coveries, that if they had been once made, could 
never have been forgotten; and yet we meet with 


Ino mention of theſe particulars, either in Greek or 


Roman writers, or the leaſt deſcription of any peo- 
ple or country in Africa, ſouth of the Equator, It 
ſeems ſuperfluous therefore to add, that it was ſcarce 
poſſible the ancients could paſs theſe great ſeas to the 
ſouthward of the Cape of Good Hope, in ſuch gal- 
leys, and low-built veſſels, as were then in uſe ; 
eſpecially ſince there are not any harbours, or places 
of ſecurity, about the Cape, that could preſerve 
them from ſhipwreck, in thoſe ſeas, which are very 
4 free from ſtorms, ſuch as no galleys can 
ve in. 


But to proceed; SENECA, in his Medæa, ſeems Or knew 2. 
to propheſy, that another world ſhould be diſcovered 2 thing of 


beyond the Atlantic-ocean, to the ſouth-weſt ; and 
this was alſo the opinion of other great men among 
the ancients, founded upon that diſproportion there 
appeared to be between the land and water then diſ- 
cover'd, But this ſhews there was no ſuch continent 
diſcovered at that time. 


PLATO indeed ſpeaks of a vaſt iſland beyond the 


Atlantic-ocean, equal in dimenſions to Afia and 
Africa, and of ſeveral intermediate iſlands, which 
render'd the paſſage ſhort and eaſy thither; but then 
he tells us, thoſe iſtands were long ſince ſunk, and 
covered with the ocean, If we take his teſtimony 
therefore entire, there was no ſuch land as America 
known in his days: And indeed his whole relation 
appears to be no more than poetical fiction; and 
PL aTo's Atlantic-iſlands, to have no other exiſtence 
than Mor e's Utopia. 


I proceed, in the next place, to examine the ſe- An enquiry 3 
how Am- 
rica was firſt © 


veral conjectures concerning the time and manner 
of peopling America ; for all that we know cer- 
tainly is, that it has been planted many hundred, or 
rather thouſand of years, from the numbers of peo- 
ple found there in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. | | 

E make no doubt, but that all men, according to 
the ſcriptures, deſcended from ADAM ; and had we 
not the authority of facred writ for this opinion, 
yet the reſemblance there is between the people of 
that continent and this, and the religion and cu- 
ſtoms of the one and the other, demonſtrate, that 
we proceeded from one comman ſtock. A 

The ſtature, form and features of the Ameri- 
cans, do not differ from ours; the frame and turn 
of their minds are the ſame ; they adored the ſame 
almighty Being, built temples, and facrificed to 
him, as the ancients did; and they retained a tra- 
dition, that their continent was gradually peopled 
from. a ſmall number. 
form alſo as the men of our continent did, viz. 
ſwords, ſpears, lances, bows, arrows, ſlings, and 
darts : All the difference was, that as they had Joſt the 
uſe of iron, their wooden ſwords were eJg'd with 
ſharp flints, and their ſpears, arrows and darts point» 
ed. with the bones of or other animals, Hows 


ever, it is highly probable, that thoſe countries were 


peopled very early, becauſe they ſeem d ſtrangers 0 


They uſed arms of the ſame 
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Amoſt every art and ſcience, when the Spaniards 
came amoneſt them; and for the ſame reaſon, we 
may be aſſured noadventurers arrived there in theſe 
7 latter ages, before Co L MBs. 

the We know certainly, that part of the weſtern 
d ar- coaſts of Africa, and the Canary-illands, over- 
e againſt, and not far from America, were planted by 
7 ſhips, the Carthaginians, four or five hundred years before 
the incarnation of our Saviour; that ſome of their 
ſhips carried a thouſand ſouls; and, *tis probable, 
when they ſent ſhips to the Canary or Cape Verd 
iſlands, to plant colonies, they were crouded with 
men, women, and children, as ours are, that we 
ſend to the plantations at this day. Is it ſtrange 
then, that ſome of theſe ſhips ſhould be driven to 
America, by the winds which conſtantly blow from 
' the eaſtward, when it is not more than three weeks 
fail from Africa, or the Canaries, to that continent ? 
If ſuch planters were once driven from their inten- 
ded port, far to the weſtward, and they found it im- 
poſſible for them to return, the wind fitting always 
directly againſt them; what could be more rational 
than to run before the wind, in hopes of making 
ſome other land; and, as we ſuppoſe them victualled 
in order to plant and recruit ſome colony, ſuch ad- 
venturers could not have leſs than three weeks, os 
a month's proviſion on board, which was ſufficient 
to ſupport them in ſuch a voyage, where they could 
ſuffer no hardſhips from the climate, which was 
ſuitable to African conſtitutions, 

If it be demanded how it happened, that no ſhip- 
ping was ever driven thither ſince the Carthaginian 
State flouriſhed, it may very truly be anfwer'd, that 
no people have ever navigated thoſe ſeas, ſince the 
Carthaginians, *till very lately; all the diſcoveries 
and plantations of the Carthaginians upon the weſt 


ruin'd upon the conqueſt the Romans made of 
Carthage; neither did the Romans ever revive that 
branch of their navigation. 

Even the Canaries, that were certainly planted by 
the Carthaginians, remained unknown for many 
ages after that ſtate became ſubject to the Romans; 
nor did the natives know from whence to derive 
their original, when the Spaniards made a new 
diſcovery of thoſe iſlands in the 1 5th century. 
Another circumſtance to induce us to believe 
they are deſcended from the Phenicians or Cartha- 
ginians, is their imitating them in ſuch of their 
religious rites, as nature or reaſon could never have 
taught them. As to their worſhipping the Sun and 
Moon, this was common indeed to almoſt all other 
nations; but their offering human facrifices ſeems to 
have been almoſt peculiar to thoſe nations. It is 
obſervable alſo, that the Americans adored moun- 
tains, woods, ſeas and rivers, and almoſt every 
animal, as the Africans once did, and ſome of them 
actually do at this day. But further, if we ſuppoſe 
that America was firſt peopled by ſea, it could be 


coaſt of Africa, and in the Canaries, were loſt and 
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by no other nation but the Phenicians or Cartha- 
ginians, no other people having fleets and colonies 
on the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa in thoſe 


early ages. a 

For as the peopling America by fleets or colonies It _ not 
from China, or any other part of Aſia ; in the firſt egy ro 
place, the breadth of the Pacific- ocean, or South-ſea, 
which ſeparatesChina from America, is not leſs than 
eight or nine thouſand miles, twice the breadth of the 
Atlantic-ocean, which lies between us and Ame- 
rica. 2dly, The winds are always contrary within 
the latitude of 30 north and fouth, where the winds 
conſtantly blow from eaſt to weſt, and in higher 
latitudes are variable. 3dly, It is well known 
that the Chineſe, the only people furniſhed with 
ſhipping in the eaſtern parts of the world, never 
affected to make long voyages, or viſit remote regi- 
ons ; their navigation was always confin'd to their 
own ſeas, and they either knew nothing of diſtant 
countries, or deſpiſed them too much to take any 
pains to come at them ; and it is very unlikely, that 
any of their ſhips ſhould be driven by accident to 
America, becauſe the ſea, that ſeparates Aſia from 
America, is ſo very wide, and the winds always 
againſt thoſe that would fail from thence to Ame- 
rica, within the latitude of 30 north and fouth ; 
and both Japan and California, which lie the neareſt 
each other, of any lands we know in Aſia and 
America, lie in and about the latitude of 30 north, 

As for that notion, that the people of the continent It could not 
went north about to America by land, it ſcarce bs f f from 
deſerves mentioning ; for we know our late voyages the north or 
to the north-eaſt, and to the north-weſt, that the ſouth. 
ſea extends more than 80 degrees to the northward; 
and conſequently, if America was peopled either 
of thoſe ways, thoſe who went thither muſt travel 
within 10 degrees of the Pole, which parts are 
neither paſſable nor habitable ; and if there be any 
other land which unites their continent to ours, ina 
leſs rigorous climate, it muſt be between the land of 
Jeſſo, or Vedſo, to the northward of Japan and 
California, but theſe are about 80 d aſunder, 
and no one has pretended to have diſcovered any 
land between them, Leu merry map-makers, 
who ſeparate them orily by iniaginary ſtraight 
of Anian, which a foug to be little broader than 
the ſtraight between Dover and Calais, tho'we know 
certainly, that the land of Jeſſo and California are 
ſeveral thouſand miles aſunder, and no man pre- 
tends to have diſcovered any country between the 
one and the other. ? 3 

To the ſouthward alſo, our mariners have ſailed 
to near ſeventy degrees; and conſequently, if the 
two continents are united in that part of the globe, 
it muſt be in two ri a latitude for men to 
travel that way by land. 4 

But ſhould it be admitted, that there was 3 

land, either near the north or ſouth Pole, from 

to the new world, it is ſtrange, that no man ever 
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Objet'ons 
againſt the 
peopling of 
America by 
the Cartha- 
ginians an- 


ſwered. 


returned again that way from America to us. 
The paſſage is probably as eaſy from thence by 
land as it is to it; and if it be objected, that the ſame 
argument held good againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe 
America was peopled from hence by ſea, this is evi- 
dently a miſtake, becauſe the winds always fits fair 
for ſailing from Africa to America, and contrary 
to, thoſe that would return from thence. Beſides, as 
it appears the Americans had loſt the art of ſhip- 
building and navigation, when the Spaniards came 
amongſt them, and never knew the uſe of the load- 
ſtone, there was no poſſibility they ſhould ever re- 
turn, or that we ſhould have any knowledge of them. 
Had they been furniſhed with thipping, as they were 
not, it would not have been poſſible for them to have 
tound the way back to Africa ; for, *till the uſe of 
the loaditone, the North or South-ſeas were very 
little navigated, it at all: And as well as we under- 


able to them, and ſuitable to their conſtitutions; and 
not have choſen to fix the two great empires of 
Mexico and Peru within the Torrid Zone, and in 
a manner deſert the reſt of the country, It is much 
more likely therefore, that the inhabitants of Peru 
and Mexico ſhould derive themſelves from the Afri- 
cans, than from any northern le whatever; 
becauſe the climate of Peru and Mexico, as has 
been obſerved, reſembles that of Africa, and is much 
more agreeable to an African conſtitution, than to 
thoſe of more northern latitudes. 

As neither the Romans, or any other Europeans, 
made any attempts to ſettle colonies in Africa, near, 
much leſs beyond, the Equator ; it is not to be ſuppo- 
ſed, that the Americans would have fixed themſelves 
altogether within the Torrid Zone, if they had 
come from ſome cold northern clime, like that of 
Sweden or Muſcovy. This therefore is a very ſtrong 


ſtand navigation at this day, we find it very difficult argument with me, that the firſt men, that paſs'd 

to come back from America without failing pretty into America, went from ſcorch'd Africa by ſea, *s 
far north or fouth, where we meet with variable and not from the frozen countries about either Pole ©. 
winds, and for the moſt part weſterly ; if we were by land. | | E- 


obliged to fail within the Tropics, or indeed with- 
in the latitude of 3o, our voyages from America 
would be very long, and very difficult, even to us. 
But there remains ſtill a very formidable objection 
againſt the peopling of America by the Phenicians 
or Carthaginians ; and that is, that they were deſti- 
tute oi almoſt all arts and. ſciences ; nay, that they 
knew nothing of ſhip-building, or the uſe of iron, 
which they muſt have been acquainted with, if 
they had derived their original from the Carthagi- 
nians. To this it may be anſwered, that thoſe who 
were firſt driven to the coaſts of America, might 
be acquainted with moſt of the arts the Carthagi- 
nians were maſters of; but as the firſt generation 
was probably worn out, before any iron mines 


were diſcovered, and it is poſſible, that none of thoſe 


Farther ar- 


ruments, that 


the Ameri- 
(ans derive 


their original 


from the 
Airicans., 


that arrived there might underſtand the digging, 
melting, or ſeparating of metals, if ſuch mines had 
been diſcovered; it is no wonder, that in an age or 
two, the uſe of iron was forgot, and conſequently 
ſhip-building, and all other manufaCtures that de- 
pended on the uſe of iron, tho' the arts of ſpinning 
and weaving, for which the Tyrians and Phenicians 
were famous, were retained. 

Another circumſtance which inclines us to think, 
that America was peopled by the Africans by lea, 
and not by land, is, that we found it better peopled 
in the middle between the Tropics, than it was to- 
wards the north or ſouth; whereas, in our conti- 
nent, the moſt populous places are, and the moſt 
conſiderable empires have been, within the Tem- 
perate Zone, to the northward of the Tropic of 
Cancer. | 

Had the Europeans or Afiatics gone north about 
to America, they would probably have firſt planted 
thoſe countries that lay neareſt the north, or at leaſt 


thoſe within the Temperate Zone, as moſt agree- 


that men never paſſed from this continent to that 


Still I apprehend it may be objected, that tho' The obi 
men might paſs firſt to America in ſhips, it can ne- cut nim 
ver be ſuppoſed that every ſpecies of beaſts, birds and ol by: 4 
inſects, paſſed thither the fame way. To which I conſideredo. 
anſwer, it is equally improbable they ſhould travel 3 
thither by the extremities of the north or ſouth Pole; I 
for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſuch animals as were 
bred in hot climates, would ever wander into fro- 
zen regions; nay, *tis a queſtion, whether any of 
them would live in a cold climate, if they were car- 
ried thither, and conſequently their paſſage that 
way muſt be miraculous, if ever they effected it: 
Belides, it appears, that many of the hardieſt ani- 
mals, and the fitteſt for ſuch journeys, fuch as oxen, 
mules, and horſes, were none of them to be found . 
there, when the Spaniards diſcovered America; and 
if other animals went that way, it is ſtrange that 
horſes and mules, the beſt made for ſuch expedi- 
tions of any creatures we know, ſhould none of 
them have attempted this paſſage as wellas the reſt. 

On the other hand, if there was ſuch a paſſage 
by the extremities of the north and ſouth, how 
comes it to paſs, that ſeveral ſpecies of animals we 
find in America, never appeared in our continent : 
If theſe at firſt paſſed from us to them, how comes 
it that none of the fame ſpecies are left here. If 
any one will be ſo good to inform me how theſe 
animals came into America, I will inform him how 
the reſt came thither. Since the difficulty therefore 
remains equal, whether we ſuppoſe animals paſſed 
from the one continent to the other, by ſea or land, 
our being ignorant how the Americans came to 
have ſome of the ſame animals we have, can be no 
objeRion to the notion that America was peopled 
by ſea; nay, it ſeems to ſtrengthen this opinion, 


by the extremities of north and ſouth, inaſmuch as 
"20 8 neither 
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"THE INTRODUCTION. 
and journals, which gave him the firſt hint, *tis 


neither horſes or mules, and ſome of the reſt of 
the hardieſt animals we have, and the beſt made for 
travelling, were not found there; for if men could 
paſs that way, it is to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe beaſts 
would not have paſſed that way too; or rather, 
that men would not have made uſe of them to ride 
on, or to carry their baggage, and their wives and 
children with them. | 

If it be faid, that it was by divine impulſe, that 
the animals of this continent wandered to the other; 
I anſwer, If we muſt reſort to a miracle, or ſuper- 
natural means, to ſolve the difficulty, we may as 
well ſuppoſe a new creation; for that would be but 
a miracle. That men might and did paſs to Ame- 
rica in ſhippi 
ted; how beaſts and other animals came thither, I 
muſt confeſs remains a difficulty; for tho' ſome 
might paſs in ſhips, we cannot ſuppoſe all of them 
did. But ſtill this does not weaken the opinion, 
that America was peopled by fleets or ſingle ſhips of 
the Carthaginians from the weſtern coaſts of Afri- 
ca; becauſe there are equal, or greater difficulties 
to encounter, if we ſuppoſe men and animals went 
thither, either by or near the north or ſouth Poles ; 
and there are no other poſſible ways of their paſſing 
to America by land, unleſs we ſuppoſe with PL A- 
To, that ſome great iſlands are ſunk, that lay be- 
tween us and America, of which we ſhould cer- 
tainly have had ſome other evidence to corroborate 
his teſtimony, if there were any ſuch : And indeed 
from the whole tenor of that eſſay, it appears, that 
PLATO was ſpeaking of ſome imaginary country 
that never had a real exiſtence, I proceed, in the 
next place, to give an account of our modern diſ- 


coveries to the weſt-ward. CHRISTOPHER Co- 


LUMBUs, or CoLoN, was a native of ſome ob- 
ſcure village in the State of Genoa, his father, and 
ſeveral of his anceſtors, ſea-faring people ; not in 
ſuch mean circumſtances however, but Col u M- 
BUS was put to ſchool at Pavia, where he was taught 
arithmetick, navigation, aſtronomy, drawing and 
painting, at leaſt ſufficient to draw a landſkip, or 


| deſcribe the ſituation of a place: From ſchool, he 


went to ſea, and was in ſeveral engagements with 
the Turks, the Venetians, and other nations; in 
one of which, the ſhip he was in, being burnt near 


the coaſt of Portugal, he had the good fortune to 


eſcape to ſhore upan a plank, and coming to Liſ- 
bon, found ſeveral of his countrymen and ac- 
2323 ſettled in that city, with whom he re- 

ided ſome time, and afterwards made ſeveral voya- 
ges with the Portugueſe to the north and ſouth, and 
particularly to Guinea on the coaſt of Africa, While 
he was in the ſervice of the Portugueſe, he married 
a wife of ſome quality and fortune, whoſe father 
had been concerned in ſeveral naval enterprizes, and 
was Governor of Porto Santo, one of the Madera 
which means CoLUMBUs came into 


the poſſe 7 of all his father - in- laws charts, maps, 
VOI. . 


, has been in a manner demonſtra- , 


in failing weſtward, ſuppoſing that ſpace 


the reaſon why America was called 
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ſaid, of making diſcoveries to the weſtward: and 
here it may be proper to deſcribe the perſon of this 
great Diſcoverer. 


His ſond relates, that he was moderately tall and 


long- viſaged; his complexion a good red and white; 


that he had light eyes; his cheeks were ſomewhat 
full, but neither too fat nor too lean; that in his 
outh, he had fair hair, which turned grey before 
was thirty years of age ; that he was moderate 
in eating and drinking, affected a plain modeſt garb 
or dreſs; that he was naturally grave, but affable 
to ſtrangers, and pleaſant frequently among his do- 
meſticks; ſtrict and devout in religious matters; 
and, tho' a ſea- man, was never heard to ſwear or 
curſe; that he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy 
of coſmograpyy, aſtronomy and geometry; and 
from his youth, appeared to have a more than or- 
dinary paſſion to underſtand the ſtate of all coun- 
tries on the face of the globe, and to make new 
diſcoveries ; which probably was his reaſon for ſet- 
tling at Liſbon, no nation having puſh'd their diſ- 
coveries further than the Portugueſe at that time. 
And here he was perpetually drawing maps and 
charts, in which he received great encouragement 
from that enterprizing people. 
CoLuMBus, 'tis faid, had three inducements 
to believe, that there lay a continent in the Atlan- 


tic-ocean, not far to the weſtward, and that this 


continent was contiguous to, or rather part of the 
Eaſt-Indies (under which name was then compre- 
hended even China, and all the countries to the 
eaſtward of the Ganges). 

1. He obſerved, that MA RIN us had placed the 
Eaſt-Indies 15 hours to the eaſtward of the weſt 
coaſt of Africa and Europe (which was however a 


very groſs miſtake ) ; and that as there could remain 


but 9 hours more between this continent and that, 
to be all 
ſea, which he hoped was a great part of it land, he 
concluded it would be no very long voyage to the 
Eaſt-Indies by the weft : and this, by the way, is 
Indies, be- 
cauſe the firſt diſcoverer propoſed to fail to the Eaſt- 
Indies, through the Atlantic or ,weſtern ocean; 
and when the continent of America was firſt found 
out, they looked upon it to be part of the continent 
of India, till they diſcovered that the South-ca, or 
Pacific-ocean, lay between America, and India. 

2. A ſecond inducement for his attempting theſe 
diſcoveries weſtward, was the opinions of ſeveral 
learned men, both ancients and moderns, that there 
was another continent beyond the weſtern ocean, 
either very near or contiguous to the Eaſt-Indies, 
and that it was not very far diſtant from ours: but 


no man confirmed Co L uu Bus more in the opinioht + 


of a continent that lay to the. weſtward, than $ 
nor PAUL, a Phyſician of Florence, with whom 


held a conſtant correſpondence. while: he xelided. at 
b .» Liſbon, | 


4 
__— 4 


Liſbon. This Phyfician, in one of his letters, re- 
lates how rich and populous a country China or Ca- 
thay was, as they had learnt by ſome Ambaſſadors 
who came from thence to the Pope, and from Mer- 
chants that had traded thither by land; that it was 
full of great towns, yielded gold, precious ſtones, 
and merchandize of incredible value; and aſſures 
him, that the voyage thither, through the Atlan- 
tic ocean, by the welt, could not be farther than the 
voyage from Portugal to Guinea, which (tho' it 
was a very groſs error) gave Co Lu uus great en- 
couragement to attempt that voyage. In ſhort, he 
computes the diſtance between Liſbon and China, 
failing weſtward, to be about fave thouſand miles, 
in which he was out two thirds: However, ſo far 
he was accidentally in the right, that the ſpace be- 
tween ours and the next continent to the weſtward, 
was much thereabouts, and gave CoLUMBUs a 
notion that he ſhould meet with land five or ſix 
thouſand miles to the weſtward. 

3. A third inducement to this Great man's un- 
dertaking this diſcovery, was the reports of ſome 
fea-faring men, who had uſed thoſe weſtern ſeas, 
A Portugueſe Pilot, named MARTIN VICENTE, 
informed Col uu Bus, that being 450 leagues to 
the weſtward of Cape St. Vincent, he took up a 
piece of cary'd wood, which he guels'd came from 
ſome iſland to the weſtward, the wind having long 
fat that way : And PETER CoREA, who mar- 
ried his wife's ſiſter, aſſured him, that he ſaw a piece 
of carv'd wood, drove by the weſterly winds on 
Porto Santo, one of the Madera iflands; and that 
there had been thick canes driven upon thoſe ſhores 
ſuch as did not grow in this part of the world; and 
when the weſt winds blew, Pines were frequently 
driven on the Azores or weſtern iſlands : Others that 
had ſailed to the weſtward of the Azores ſome hun- 
dreds of leagues, affirm'd they had ſeen an iſland in 
thoſe ſeas. But his principal encouragement to this 
undertaking, was, according to ſome, the ſea-charts 
and journals of a Pilot that died at his houſe in Liſ- 
bon, that appeared to have diſcovered ſome land far 
to the weſtward; and indeed by his perfiſting fo long 
in the reſolution of failing in ſearch of a country 
beyond the Atlantic-ocean, and applying to fo ma- 
ny Princes and States for their affiſtance, and his ſti- 
pulating for no other pay or reward, than the go- 
vernment of the lands and ſeas he ſhould diſcover, 
one would be inclined to think, CoLumBus had 
fome certainty, or at leaſt a very high probability, 
of his ſucceeding in this attempt; otherwiſe for a 
man to venture to fail ſo many thouſand miles upon 
an ocean, *till then eſteemed boundleſs, muſt have 
been deem'd rather raſh temerity, than wiſdom, 
However, his fon rejects this ſtory of the Pi- 
lot's dying at his houſe, and leaving him thoſe in- 
timations of a country he had difcovered to the weſt- 
ward, as derogatory to his father's honour, who he 

inſiſts, was the firſt diſcoverer of that new world; 
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and no doubt he was the firſt- that diſcovered it to 
any purpoſe, ſo as to plant colonies, and make ſet- 
tlements there, in theſe latter ages, which is an ho- 
nour that might ſatisfy his deſcendants. One would 
think altho' the diſcovery was made at firſt by acci- 
dent; and indeed, as thoſe ſeas about the Azores, 
the Canaries, the Cape Verd iſlands, and the coaſt 
of Guinea, were then conſtantly navigated by the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards, it is not improbable, that 
ſome one of their fhips ſhould have been driven a 
fortnight or three weeks fail to the weſtward of 
their deſign'd courſe, and diſcover'd either the iſlands 
or continent of America, as *tis faid this Pilot did, 
who died at the houſe of CHRISTOPHER Co- 
LUMBUs in Liſbon. To 
But whatever were the Admiral's motives to this 
undertaking, he choſe, it ſeems, rather to apply to 
ſovereign Princes and States for their aſſiſtance, than 
invite private Adventurers into the project; foreſee- 
ing, that if he ſhould himſelf, or in partnerſhip 
with others, arrive at the rich countries he propoſed 
to viſit, the Prince, whoſe ſubjects they were, 
would claim the ſovereignty of ſuch places, and 
diſpoſe of them to whom he ſaw fit ; or other Prin- 
ces might fit out fleets after he had found the way to 
this new world, and deprive him and his fellow- ad- 
venturers of the advantage of their diſcovery, It 
was extremely prudent therefore in him, to endea- 
vour to engage ſome ſovereign Prince in the deſign; 
and, ſince he could not hope to obtain the domi- 
nion of what he ſhould diſcover, to ſtipulate for the 
ſecond place in thoſe happy regions he propoſed to 
come to (viz.) the poſt of Vice-roy by land and ſea, 
which we find he always inſiſted on, and obtain'd 
at length a patent for. He might, no doubt, have 
been much ſooner fitted out by private owners ; but 
then their poſſeſſion poſſibly, when they had ſuc- 
ceeded in the diſcovery, would have been more 
precarious, than their voyage to this new world was 
at firſt thought to be. But to proceed: Co Lu u- 
Bus, having failed a great while in the Portugueſe 
ſervice, married and ſettled at Liſbon, and advanced 
his fortune there, firſt propoſed the finding out 
a way to the Eaſt-Indies by the Weſtern ocean, to 
King Jo HN of Portugal; and gave ſuch ſubſtantial 
reaſons for the attempt, that the King feemed to 
be convinc'd the thing feaſible, tho? he did not ap- 
prove the terms our Adventurer propoſed : There- 
fore while the affair was negotiating, King Joan, 
*tis ſaid, privately diſpatch'd a ſhip to the weſtward, 
with orders to find out if there were any ſuch lands 
in thoſe ſeas as Co Lu M BUS ſuppoſed. But whe- 
ther the Commander wanted courage or capacity 
for ſuch an undertaking, it ſeems he returned with- 
out meeting any thing to his purpoſe, and laugh'd 
at the conjectures of CoLUMBUs; at which he 
was ſo incenſed, that he left Liſbon, and went to 
Spain, diſpatching at the ſame time his brother 
BARTHOLOMEW Col UMBUs to 1 
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King of England, with charts and maps, that 
might illuſtrate bis defign : But his brother being 
taken by Pirates, and not making the diſpatch that 
was d, Col unos opened his deſign to 
their Majeſties FERDINAND and IsABELLA, 
King and Queen of Caſtile and Arragon : And 
os his brother BAR TH 1 * EW 9 dabeyM 374. 
ngland, and his pr were accep f 
Haus r VII. fet Co LUMBUSs having 2 
an agreement with the Court of Spain before he 
was advertiſed of his brother's ſucceſs, England loſt 
the honour and profit of this important diſcovery, 
This affair, it ſeems was many years negotiating z 
and probably CoLumBvus meditated upon it, 
and weighed the difficulties and hazards of the 
undertaking, a great while before he communicated 
it to any man; for he is acknowledg'd by all to 
have been a man of prudence and temper ; and 
poſſibly, if he had not obtained ſome reputation for 
his knowledge in coſmography and navigation, the 
Courts he applied himſelf to, had treated him no 
better than they uſually do a common projeQor ; 
whereas we find he tells their Majeſties FERDINAND 
and ISABELLA, King and Queen of Caſtile and 
Arragon, in one of his Letters, I have refuſed 
* to take up with France, England and Portugal, 
as appears by the letters I have received from 
* thoſe Princes, and which your Highneſſes ma 
* ſee in the hands of Dr. VILLALAN, that 
* may ſerve your Highneſſes.“ | 
It appears from our own hiſtories, that his brother 
BARTHOLOMEW was at the Court of England in 
the year 1480, and that he had before treated with 
the King of Portugal, if not with Spain; and I'm 
apt to think that his propoſals were rejected by 
the Spaniſh Court at firſt, which occaſioned his ap- 
plying to England and France; but Queen Isa- 
BE LLA encouraging the ſcheme, by the advice of 
eflor, about the year 1484, 
he ſeems from that time to have applied himſelf 
wholly to the Spaniſh Court. However, FER D1- 
NAND and ISABELLA being yet engag'd in the 
wars with the Moors in Spain, he was ſtill delayed 


*till the year 1492, when a ſupply. of money was 


provided, and Col. vg us entruſted with the 
equipping and fitting out three ſmall ſhips for the 
expedition, in the harbour of Palos. He alſo oþtain'd 


a grant from their Majeſties to be Admiral of the 


Weſtern ſeas, with the fame privileges as the Admi- 
rals of Caſtile and Leon enjoyed ; that all civil em- 


ployments, as well as governments in the continent, 


or world to be diſcovered, ſhould be wholly at his 
diſpoſal ; and beſides the revenues of the poſts of 
Admiral and Vice-roy, he ſhould enjoy a tenth of 
all the profits ariſing by future conqueſts in thoſe yet 
unknown lands. Gags 2% 


And now CoLuMBus, whom for the future, 
in imitation of his ſon, I ſhall ſtile Admiral, having 


equipp'd and victualPd his three ſhips, of which the 
oL. III. | | 


be ſet fail again upon his grand deſign. 


light on the iſland the night before. 


chief, called the St. Mary, he commanded in 
perſon, and the other two were comminded by the 
Captains MARTIN AlL vAz O PinzoN and VI. 
CENT PI1NzZON, two brothers. This little ſqua- 
dron, mann'd only with go men, and conſequently 
none of the veſſels of any great burthen, ſet ſail from 
Palos for the Canaries, the 3d of Auguſt 1492, 
and arrived at thoſe iſlands the 12th. One of the 
ſhips having received ſome damage in this paſſage, 
the Admiral remained there to refit and take in 
freſh proviſions, till the 1ſt of September, when 
He had not 
failed a fortnight in this wide ocean to the weſtward 
before his men began to murmur at the enterprize, 
imagining they were ſent on certain deſtruCtion ; 
for they obſerved the wind conſtantly fat from eaſt to 
weſt, and apprehended there would no poſſibility 
of returning, if they miſs'd of the land they were 
made to expect: But on the 19th, obſerving ſome 
birds fly over their ſhips, and on the 22d, abundance 
of weeds driving by them, they to be better 
ſatisfied, and concluded they were not far from land, 
However continuing their courſe till ſeveral da 
farther weſtward, and meeting with no land, the 
ſeamen mutinied to that degree, that they hadalmoſt 
agreed to throw their Admiral over-board, and re- 
turn home without him ; when fortunately for him 
they ſaw more birds, weeds, pieces of board, canes, 
and a ſhrub with the berries upon it alſo ſwim by 
them, which made them conjecture there muſt be 
ſome iſlands thereabouts; and indeed had the Admi- 
ral inclined a little more to the ſouthward, he would 
have made either the Caribbee iſlands, Hiſpaniola, or 
Cuba, ſome time before; for theſe lay now on the 
left or larboard fide of him; ſome of them a- ſtern 


or rather on his larboard quarter: For the firſt lands Land g rd 
he made were the Lucayo's or Bahama iſlands, near diſcovered, 


the coaſt of Florida. It was on Thurſday, the 11th 
of October, 1492, about 10 at night, that the Ad- 
mural firſt difcover'd a light upon the iſlands. of 
Guanahania, or St. Salvador, as the Admiral named 
it, in conſideration that the ſight of it delivered both 
him and his men from their fears of periſhing, (This 
iſhnds lies 60 degrees weſt of the Canaries, in 25 
north latitude). About two in the morning, 
the ſhip called the Pinta, the beſt ſallor of the three, 
and which therefore uſually kept a-head of 
Admiral, gave the ſignal of land, which was firſt 


ſeen withthe naked eye, when they were ſcarce two 


leagues from the ſhore, by RopxE RICK DE TRI 
ANA, one of the common ſeamen on - board the 


Pinta, who had not, however, the reward that was 


promiſed to the firſt diſcoverer, it being adjudged 
that the Admiral was the firſt, becauſe he ſaw a 

The day appearing, the ſhips came to an anchor 
very near the iſland, which they computed to be 
about fifteen leagues in length, and found it to be 
populous, well planted, and-watered with a great 
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lake, but generally flat low land, without hills: 
The natives came down crouding to the ſhore, and 
ſeem'd aſtoniſh'd at the fight of the ſkips ; and the 
Admiral believing there was no great danger to be 
apprehended from them, went on ſhore in his boat, 
with the royal ſtandard, as did the other two Cap- 
tains in their boats, with their colours lying. They 
no ſooner came on ſhore, but they kneel'd down, 
gave God thanks for their ſucceſs, and kiſs'd the 
ground (ſays the fon of CorumBus) with tears of 
joy; after which, the Admiral ſtood up, and ha- 
ving rear'd the royal ſtandard, called the iſland by 
the name of St. Salvador, taking poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of their Catholick Majeſties, with great 
ſolemnity; after which his people recognized him 
their Admiral and Vi ice-roy, ſwore to obey him, and 
begg'd pardon for their perverſe untractable behavi- 
our during the voyage. 

The Indians, in the mean time, ſtood gazing at 
the Spaniards, without attempting to oppoſe them, 
while they were thus taking poſſeſſion of their coun- 
try ; and the Admiral ordered ſome ſtrings of glaſs 
beads, caps and toys of ſmall value, that made a 
glittering ſhew, to be diſtributed amongſt the na- 
tives; at which they ſeem'd infinitely pleaſed, and 
immediately hung the beads about their necks, te- 
ſtifying, by all the ſigns imaginable, the value they 
ſet upon theſe preſent. They were all perfectly na- 
ked, of a middle ſtature, and olive complexion, 
like thoſe of the Canaries ; their features juſt, only 
their forcheads of the largeſt ; their eyes black as 
their hair, which was generally cut ſhort above their 
ears, though others wore it long and tied up; ſome 
of them alſo had their bodies painted with a kind of 
vermilion, and others only painted their faces with 
it. The principal ornament about them was a thin 
gold plate, in the form of a creſcent, which hung 
from the noſe over the upper lip, and their arms 
were ſpears pointed with the bones of fiſh. When 
the Admiral returned to his ſhips, they followed 
him, ſome ſwimming, and others in their canoes, 


a veſſel made out of the body of a tree, ſome of 


which will hold forty men, and others not more 
than two. When they came on board, they brought 
parrots and cotton yarn, all the merchandize they 
had, to exchange for European trifles. They 
ſeemed to ſet a value upon every piece of broken 
glaſs or earthen-ware, jumping into the ſea, and 
ſwimming to ſhore with ſuch trifles, with abun- 
dance of joy. But they admired nothing more than 


the ſwords, and bright arms of the Spaniards, being 
at that time perfectly ignorant of the uſe of iron. 


The Admiral demanding, as well as he could by 


| ſigns, from whence they had their gold plates, they 


pointed to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, where they gave 
the Spaniards to underftand, there were ſeveral large 
countrics well repleniſhed with that precious metal. 
The Admiral row'd in his boats about the iſland, to 
diſcover if there wasany thing worth hisſettling there, 
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come from heaven, 


being followed by the iſlanders every where, who 
ſeemed to adore him and his people, as if they were 
From this iſland he failed to 
another of the Bahama iſlands, which he called . 
St. Mary of Conception ; and having viewed this, 
and ſeveral more of theſe iflands, and found no- 
thing to invite him to ſtay here, he took ſeven of 
the natives with him, and ſet fail for the great 
iſland of Cuba, which lies to the ſouthward of the 
Bahama iſlands, arriving there on Sunday the 28th 
of October : Here they found ſome houſes on the 
ſhore, but the people all fled up into the mountains 
on their approach : Whereupon two Spaniards and 
two Indians were ſent up into the country to get 
intelligence ; who, returning again the 5th of No- 
vember, reported, they travelPd about twelve leagues 
within the land, that they came to a townconfiſting 
of fifty large timber houſes thatch'd, which contained 
about a thouſand people, who came with great re- 
ſpe, and kiſs d the two Spaniards feet, giving them 
boil'd roots to eat: They entreated them alſo to re- 
main in their country; and, when they ſaw them 
reſolved to return to their ſhips, would accompany 
their gueſts thither ; for the two Indianshad inform- 
ed the natives, there was nodanger to be fear'd from 
the Spaniards. There were ſeveral other towns the 
two Spaniards reported they had ſeen in their jour- 
ney, where they were hoſpitably entertained, and ſaid 
the country was well planted with oaks, pines, 
palms, and cotton ſhrubs, and fown with Indian- 
corn; and they ſaw great variety of birds, but no 
beaſts, except ſome few dumb dogs; that the In- 
dians had great quantities of cotton-yarn in their 
houſes, of which they made them hammocks to lie 
in, and aprons for their women, But it being de- 
manded of the natives, if they had any gold or preci- 
ous ſtones, they pointed towards the eaft, intimating, 
that in a great country, called Bohoi, and which the 
Spaniards afterwards named Hiſpaniola, there was 
plenty of thefe things. Whereupon the Admiral 
determining to fail eaſtward, and taking twelve of 
the natives of Cuba, men, women and children with 
him, the huſband of one ofthe women, and father 
of two of the children, who had been carried on 
board, came in a canoe to the fhips, and defired 
he might alſo go with them, and not be parted 
from his wife and children: Whereupon the Ad- 
miral ordered him to be taken on board; and ſet- 
ting ſail from Cuba the 5th of December, arrived the 
next day at theiſlandof Bohio, about ſixteen leagues 
to the eaſtward of Cuba; and here obſerving the 
country to reſemble that of Spain in ſeveral parti- 
culars, he gave it the name of Hifpaniola, which 
it retains to this day. Having ſent ſome Indians and 
Spaniards onſhore for intelligence, the people atfirſt 
run away, and abandoned their houſes ; but the In- 
dians afterwards informing the natives, that there 
was nothing to be feared from the Spaniards, they 
returned, and ſhew'd them all imaginable reſpect, 
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offering them ſuch food as the country afforded. But 
what the Spaniards were moſt inquiſitive after, was 
the place where they had their gold from, obſerving 
moſt of them to wear thin gold plates at their noſes 
as in the other iſlands ; and the people direCting them 
further eaſtward, the Admiral made no long ſtay at 
the weſt end of the iſland, but aid again along the 
north coaſt, in ſearch of that precious mineral. In 
which voyage, one of their Caciques, or petty Kings 
of the iſland, came no board the Admiral, with two 
or three hundred men, and they made mutual pre- 
ſents to each other: The Indians gave the Spa- 
niards chiefly thin gold plates, and the Admiral 
returned them beads, toys, carpets, and little bells. 
But a night or two afterwards, the Admirals ſhip 
had the misfortune to run a-ground, and could not 
be got off; ſo that he had now but one ſhip left, 
MARTIN PIinzoN, Captain of the third, having 
deſetted him at the iſland of Cuba, and faild for 
Hiſpaniola, in hopes of diſcovering the gold mines 
before the Admiral came thither. The Spaniards 
had the good fortune to fave all their goods that 
were on board the ſhip that was caſt away, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Cacique and his Indians, whom the 
Admiral commends as an inoffenſive hoſpitable peo- 
ple, to accommodate ſtrangers with every 
thing : He obſerves alſo, that they then went per- 
fectly naked, and were almoſt as white as the Eu- 


ropeans. 


To compenſate for the loſs of his ſhip, the Indians 
brought the Admiral a pretty deal of gold, made in- 
to thin plates, or ornaments for the neck or face, 
and informed him he would meet with a great deal 
more at Ciboa, in the inland country: Whereupon 
the Admiral built a fort within a harbour, which 
he called the Port of the Nativity, with the timber 
of his wreck'd ſhip ; and leaving in it a garriſon of 
thirty-nine men, with cannon, ſmall arms, ammu- 
nition and other neceſſaries, he determined to return 
to Spain, and give an account of the ſucceſs of his 
voyage. 

The Admiral failing further eaſtward the 4th 
of January, diſcovered, two days after, his other 
ſhip, comm by MARTIN PIN Zz ON, who 
came on board him, pretending to have been foreed 
away by ſtreſs of weather, which the Admiral did 


not then think fit to diſpute with him, tho he very 


well knew Pi NZ oN left him upon choice, there 
having been no bad weather to force him away. 
PinNzoN and his men, it ſeems, had got a pr 
deal of gold by bartering with the natives of Hiſ- 
paniola for trifles; but they agreed to conceal it from 
the Admiral, on the Captain's having given one 
half of it among his crew. | wor 

The Admiral ſending ſeven of his men on ſhore 
again, near the eaſt end of Hiſpaniola, met 
with a ſtouter race of Indians, about fifty-five in 
number, arm'd with bows, arrows, and great clubs, 
but perfectly naked, only their heads adorned. with 


a ſort of coronets of beautiful feathers, and their 
faces painted black, red, or White; their bows were 
made of yew, and their arrows of a ſmall cane, 
pointed with a ſharp fiſh's bone: And thus arm'd, 
appearing ready to fall upon the Spaniards, the lat- 
ter fir'd their guns, and wounded two or three of 
them; whereupon the reſt of the Indians fled and 
diſperſed. This place Col u uus named the Bay 
or Gulph of Arrows, from the arms of the natives; 
and here he relates he met with a great deal of 
cotton and long- pepper. 7525 

The Admiral departed from the Gulph of Ar- 
rows (called Samana by the Indians) towards Spain, 
the 16th of January, and meeting with a ſtorm the 
14th of February, he loſt the company of the other 
ſhip, commanded by Mar Tin PiNnzon, about 
150 leagues weſt of the Azores: They all expected 
to have periſhed in this ſtorm, and went to their 
prayers; after which they caſt lots which of them 
ſhould go on pilgrimage to our Lady of Guadalupe, 
if they eſcaped, which fell upon the Admiral him- 
ſelf. they drew again, which of them ſhould 
go to the Lady of Loretto in Italy, on their arrival 
in Europe, which fell to the ſhare of PETER DE 
VIiLLA, a mariner of Port St. Mary's; and the 
ſtorm ſtill increaſing, they all made a vow to go 
bare-foot in their ſhirts at their landing, to ſome 
church of our Lady's, and every one made private 
vows beſides for himſelf. In the account CoLum- 
BUS gave to their Catholick Majeſties of this ſtorm, 
he ſays, I had been leſs concerned at the tempeſt, 
„had I alone been in danger, for I know I owe 
« my life to the ſupreme CREA TOR; and I have 
* been at other times ſo near death, that very little 
« was wanting to compleat it. But what infinitely 
*« griev'd me was, that GoD was pleaſed to fruſ- 
<« trate this enterprize, intended for the propagation 
of the Chriſtian religion, and the increaſe of your 
«© Maſjeſties dominions; and what added to m 
“ grief, was, the loſs of thoſe men, who had 
6 bravely ventured their lives with me: Nor was 
«© it the of my afflictions, that I had left two 
* ſons at ſchool at Cordoua, deſtitute of friends in 
& a ſtrange country; and it could not be known 1 
had done any ſervice which might ineline your 
« Highnefles to remember them: And tho', on the 
< one ſide, I comforted my ſelf with the belief that 
Gon would not permit a thing, which was ſa 
© much for the advantage of his church, to be left 
„ imperfect, when I had, with ſuch application 
and labour, almoſt brought it to perfection; yet 
<<. on the other hand, I was afraid I was far from 
“ meriting ſo great an honour. In this perplexity,. 
J meditated on your Highneſſes good. fortune, 
4 and conſidered, that tho*'I. were dead, and the 
* ſhip loſt, you _ ſome way reap the fruits of 
this enterprize : As briefly as I could, therefore, 


„I wrote a narrative in parchment of what I had 
„ diſcovered, in how many days I. performed the 
, © wages 


- 


THF TNTRODUCTION. 
J had done it, with the 


cc voyage, and what w | 
<< nature of thoſe — if the inhabitants; and 
that your Majeſties ſubjects were left in poſſeſſion 
of what I had diſcovered; which writing, folded 
up and feal'd, I addrefs'd to your Highneſſes, 
promiſing a reward of a thouſand ducats to him 
that ſhould deliver it to you ſeal'd, that if any 
foreigner found it, the promiſed reward might 
induce him not to give it to another; then I 

d the writing in an oil'd cloth, and incloſ- 
ed that in a ball of wax, which I put into an 
empty caſk; and, having bung'd the caſt up 
cloſe, threw it into the ſea. Another caſk, with 
a copy of the fame writing encloſed in like man- 
ner, I placed on the higheſt part of the ſhip; fo 
that if the ſhip ſunk, the caſk might ſtill remain 
above water, 

The Admiral, however, had the good fortune to 
weather this ſtorm, and, on Friday the 15 th of Fe- 
bruary, made the iſlands of Azores, and the next 
day, came to an anchor. at St. Mary's, where the 
country people brought on board freſh proviſions, 
and treated them very kindly; and here finding an 
hermitage dedicated to the Virgin MAR v, they a- 
greed to go barefoot, and in their ſhirts, to the 
chappel of the hermitage, according to their vow in 
the ſtorm; and accordingly the Admiral ſent one 
half of the ſhips crew, to perform their devotions 
there, determining on their return to go himſelf 
thither with the reſt of the company: And having 
waited a whole day in expectation of his men, he 
underſtood that they were made priſoners in the 
Hand, But giving the Portugueſe to underſtand, 
that this outrage would probably occaſion a war 
between their Gatholick and Portugueſe Majeſties ; 
and that, if his men were not returned, he would 
make repriſals, and carry double their number off 
the iſlands; they conſented, at length, to releaſe the 
3 wha reported, at their coming on board, 

at the King of Portugal had ſent orders to all pla- 
ces under his dominion, that they ſhould ſecure the 
perſon of the Admiral by any means whatever. 

The Admiral ſet fail from the Azores the 24th of 
February, and ſoon after met with another terrible 
ſtorm, not inferior to the former, which drove him, 
much againft his will, into the river of Liſbon in 
Portugal; however, he was received here, contrary 
to his expectations, very hoſpitably. The people of 

Liſbon crouded on board to ſee him and the Indians 

he had brought from the new world; ſome of them 
applauding the glorious enterprize, while others 
curs'd the covetouſneſs and incredulity of their Mi- 
niſters, which had loſt them the honour and ad- 
vantage of the diſcovery. 

The next day, the King of Portugal ordered the 
Admiral to be furniſhed with all manner of freſh 
pong gratis, and wrote to him, congratulating 

is arrival, and inviting him to Court; and, on his 


coming on ſhore, the Nobility and Officers of State 
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were ordered to attend him, and he was admitted 
to ſit covered in his Majeſty's preſence. But the 
King intimated, he thought the diſcovery 15 
to him, as the Admiral had reſided moſt of his life 
in that kingdom: To which the Admiral anſwered, 
His Majeſty did not think fit to liſten to the over- 
tures he had made him; that he went out with the 
King of Spain's commiſſion, and had punctually ob- 
ſerv'd his orders, not to go to the Portugueſe mines 
in Guinea. And now the Admiral, it ſeems, was 
under ſome apprehenſions, that the King of Portu- 

would detain him; but, after two days, his Ma- 
jeſty diſmiſſed the Admiral with great civility, let- 
ting him know, that if he choſe to go to Spain by 
land, he would be at the expence of his journey; 
but the Admiral choſe to return by ſea, and arrived 
at Palos in Andaluſia, on the 1 3th of March 1453, 
having ſet out from thence the 3d of Auguſt be- 
fore, making his voyage to the new world, and 
back again in ſeven months and eleven days. Here 
the people received him with a folemn proceſſion 
and thankſgiving for his return, moſt of his ſeamen, 
it ſeems, belonging to this port. 

Here the Admiral heard, that MaxTin Prx- 
ZON, Captain of his other ſhip, was arrived in 
Galicia, and had given advice of it to the Court of 
Spain, propoſing to have brought the firſt news of 
the American Tiovery but their Catholick Ma- 

jeſties ſent him word, that he ſhould attend on the 
Admiral, to his great mortification; and this muti- 
nous officer, who had given the Admiral very great 
diſturbance in his voyage, retired thereupon in diſ- 
content to his native country, where he died ſoon 
after, | 

Their Catholick Majeſties being at Barcelona at 
this time, when the Admiral drew near that city, 
all the Court went out to meet him, and he was 
received with the honours due to a ſovereign Prince; 
nor was it eaſy to determine, whether the Admiral 
had greater ſatisfaction in relating, or their Majeſties 
in hearing the diſcoveries he had made in the new 
world. 

The rejoicings for the ſucceſs of this great enter- 
prize bene over, their Majeſties confirmed to the 
Admiral the Viceroyſhip of all the iſlands and con- 
tinent to the weſtward of the Azores, and the Cape 
Verd iſlands, which he either had or ſhould diſcover 
and conquer, empowering him to appoint all Gover - 
nors, civil and pf {3 in theſe new diſcovered 
Indies (as they were „it being then * 
that any lay contiguous to, or near the Eaſt-Indies) 
and orders were given for the fitting out a fleet 
immediately to plant and take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
countries; in which ſuch diligence was uſed, that 
the Admiral ſet fail again, with ſeventeen ſhips and 
fifteen hundred men, from the road of Cadiz the 
25th of September 1493. He touch'd at the Ca- 
naries as in the firſt voyage; and, departing from 
thoſe iſlands the 7th of r, made St. Domini- 

3 | ca, 


one of the; Caribbee iſlands, the ad of No- 
ny 9 in the night-time, hen by their reckon- 
ing they were between 750 and 800 leagues from 
the Canaries, Meeting with no convenient har- 


bour in St. Dominica, which he ſo named from its 


being diſcovered on a Sunday, he failed to another 
iſland, which he called Marigalante, which was the 
name of his ſhip; where. landing, and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for their Catholick Majeſties, he return- 
ed on board again, and faild ti another of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands, which he called St. Mary of Guada- 
lupe, at the requeſt of ſome Friars who belong'd to 
a monaſtery of that name in Spain, He found a 
little town here; but the inhabitants were all fled 
into the woods, except ſome children, to whom 
they gave ſome glittering toys, to entice their pa- 
rents to come and traffick with them. The next 
day, the Admiral ſent his boats on ſhore again, and 
his people brought off two young Indians, who ſaid 
they were not inhabitants of that iſland, but of an- 
other called Boriquen (now St. John de Porto Rico). 
That the natives of Guadalupe were Caribbees, or 
Canibals, and had taken them priſoners. The fame 
day, ſix Indian women fled to the Spaniards, and 
came voluntarily on board their ſhips, for fear of 
the Caribbees; but the Admiral cauſed them all to 
be ſet on ſhore again, giving them glaſs-beads, bells, 
and other things, which he thought would ſtrike 
the fancies of their maſters; and they were no ſoon- 
er landed, but the Spaniards ſaw the Caribbees take 


all theſe toys from them. After which, the cap- appears, 


tives came running again to the ſhips boats, begging 
that the Spaniards would take them on board, for 
the Caribbees would eat them, or make flaves of 
them at leaſt: And accordingly the Admiral order- 
ed them to be brought to the fleet, with another 
young man, and two children, that made their 
eſcape alſo from the Caribbees : But, it ſeems, theſe 
people of the iſland of Boriquen, or St. John's, who 
had been taken by the Caribbees of Guadalupe, pre- 
tended it was their cuſtom to kill and eat only the 
men they took, and reſerve the women alive, either 
for ſlaves, or their pleaſure. Still the natives of 
Guadalupe refuſed to return to their houſes; where- 
upon the Admiral landed, and took a particular 


view of their town, and found a great deal of cot- 


ton, ſpun and unſpun, looms to weave cotton-net- 
hammocks, abundance of men's ſkulls hung up, and 
baſkets of bones. Theſe were better houſes, and 
more plentifully furniſhed with proviſions than 
the Admiral faw in his firſt voyage. 

On Sunday the 1ath of November, he weighed 
anchor, and fail'd along the coaſt of Guadalupe, to- 
wards the north-weit, for Hiſpaniola, and came to 
another iſland, to which he gave the name of Mont- 
ſerrat, becauſe of its great height; and the Indians 
that were with him, informed him, that it was 
depopulated by de Caribbees, who had devoured 
the inhabitants. And fgiling on further weltward, 
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practices to them, and among 


any 


he faw abundance of other allande; among the zeſt, 
that of St. Martin, where he met with -a- canoe, 
having four men and a woman in it, who fought 
his boat's crew with their bows and arrows; and 
the boat overſetting the canoe, one of the Indians 
ſhot ſeveral arrows as he ſwam in the water : How- 
ever, they were at length all taken up, and the 
Spaniards obſerved that the men were caſtrated; it 
being uſual, ſays the ſon of CoLum Bus, for the 
Caribbees to gold their captives, as we do capons, 
that their fleſh may reliſh the better. The Admiral 
having paſſed by above fifty other iſlands, which he 
left to the northward, came, at length, to the iſland 


of Boriquen, which he named St. John Baptiſt, and 


anchored in a bay on the weſt ſide of it, where he 


met with ſeveral houſes pleaſantly ſituated. 

Before I proceed further in the deſcription:of this 
ſecond voyage to the new world, give me leave to 
conſider a little the account theſe diſcoverers give us 
of the Caribbees, whom they will have to be cani- 
bals, or devourers of human fleſh. I muſt confeb, 
I have hitherto been of opinion, that there never 
was a nation of canibals upon the face of the earth. 
From the beginning of the world, we may obſerve, 
that every people almoſt has look'd upon thoſe, who 
were ſituated at a diſtance from them, as barbari- 
ans; and, upon the firſt diſcovery of them, aſcribd 
abundance of monſtrous and A 

5 

that of being devourers of human fleſh. * Thus it 
many of the ancients treated each other, 
and we of theſe latter ages ſeem to copy after them. 
There are ſome iſlands that lie in the bay of Bengal, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, which we were aſſured were in- 
habited by canibals, by the firſt adventurers that 
failed to the Eaſt-Indies; but, upon our better ac- 
quaintance with them, there to be no ca- 
nibals there; nay, they were ſo far from eating hu 
man fleſh, that they eat no fleſh at all. On 
travelling into the mountains, and moſt i 

parts of the Eaſt- Indies, where they had ſcarce any 
traffic or correſpondence with the Europeans, I 
found that they had as barbarous notions of us, as 
we could have of them, or of any others we knew 
but little of. On the coaſt of Guinea, 


notion we buy them up to fatten, and then feed 
them; which, tis ſaid, has been the 
many deſperate attempts to free th. 
murder the ſeamen that are to tranſport 
to the plantations in America. O 
very of America, there was 


On 
ſcarce a country or 


iſland in that part of the world, but we were told 


niſhed with man- eaters; but, now we are 


0 


came amongſt them, they are civilized, and have 
left off many of their barbarous cuſtoms; and this 
indeed may be of ſome weight in regard to thoſe 
countries that are under the dominion of the Chri- 
ſtians: But as to the inland parts both of North and 
South- America, in which the Chriſtians have little 
or no influence, as appears by their retaining the 
reſt of their ancient cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, this 
argument is of no force. And as to the giants and 
monſters that are ſaid to be found in America on 
the firſt diſcovery, as this has happened within the 
ſpace of three hundred years, it is ſtrange there 
ould be none of the race of them left, if there 
ever were any ſuch. 
Beſides, I don't remember to have met with any 
traveller, or writer of credit, that will take upon 
him to ſay he has ever ſeen that people, that made 
human fleſh their ordinary food. We may obſerve 
in the relation before us, that CoL.umBus's fon 
fays no more, than that they took ſome people at 
the iſland of Guadalupe, who faid were natives 
of the iſland of St. John, and, being made priſoners 
by the Caribbees, apprehended they ſhould either be 
eaten, or made ſlaves of; for they had heard that 
this was common at Guadalupe, and the other 
iſlands inhabited by the Caribbees. But all this is 
but hearſay-evidence: None of them pretend to 
ſay, they had ſeen men ſlaughtered, and their fleſh 
dreſſed on purpoſe to be eaten. I am inclined there- 
fore to think, that thoſe iſlands where the Caribbees 
are faid to have inhabited, were peopled from that 
part of the continent where human facrifices were 
offered to their gods ; for the men facrificed on 
theſe occaſions, were uſually captives taken in war, 
It might be true enough, that the Caribbees facri- 
ficed the men they took from other iſlands; they 
might fat them too, to make the victims the more 
acceptable, as we find the beſt and fatteſt animals 
were always made choice of for ſacrifice. But as to 
the Indians eating theſe human facrifices, or mak- 
ing human fleſh their common food ; this might be, 
and probably was, an addition of the unhappy cap- 
tives, who Jook'd upon their maſters, as capable of 
any barbarity, after they had ſeen them facrificing 
men. It was from the report and apprehenſions of 
theſe ſlaves, it ſeems, that we received the notion 
of the Caribbees being canibals. However, if I 


meet with any confirmation of this practice in the 


courſe of this hiſtory, I ſhall not fail to repreſent 
the evidence impartially ; and, whenever it ſhall 
appear probable to me that there ever was ſuch a 
ple, I ſhall not be aſhamed to own my miſtake. 
n the mean time, I muſt beg leave to ſuſpend my 
belief of a cuſtom ſo very unnatural, till I fee it 
better proved. | N 
To return to our hiſtory: The Admiral arriving 
at Hiſpaniola the t 2th of November, found that all 
the people he had left in the fort he built there, and 
called The Nativity, were dead: The natives in- 
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formed him, that ſome of them died a natural death, 
others parted from their company, and where de- 
ſtroyed by the Indians as they ſtraggled into the 
inland country in ſearch of gold, and the reſt were 
defeated and ſlain by a Cacique who came down 
from the mountains, and attack'd the ſmall re- 
mainder that were left in their fort, notwithſtanding 
the Cacique, or Prince, the Admiral had enter'd into 
alliance with in the firſt voyage, did all he could to 
protect the Spaniards; and it appeared, that this 
Cacique, and ſeveral of his people, were wounded 
in an engagement with the Indians of the moun- 
tains, who had over- powered the Spaniards and their 
friends, and deſtroyed the fort. He underſtood alſo 
that the little garriſon he left ſoon fell into parties 
and diviſions, and had led moſt abandon'd lives, 
taking four or five women a- piece, and perhaps 
ſome of them by force; which, with their attempt 
to diſcover the gold the Indians were poſſeſs'd of, 
probably haſten'd their ruin. The Admiral going 
to viſit the CaciqueGuac Ax AGARI, the Spaniards 
ally, who lay ill of the wounds he receiv'd in the en- 
gagement with CA UNA Bo the Cacique of the moun- 
tains ; Gu Ac Ax AG ARI lamented the misfortune 
of the men he left in the iſland, ſnewed him his 
wounds, that appeared to be given him by their 
country weapons, and not by the Chriſtians; which 
ſatisfied the Admiral he had no hand in the deſtruction 
of the Spaniards: Afterwards, the Cacique preſented 
him with a ſtring of gold beads, a regal crown of 
gold, and three calabaſhes full of gold duſt, amount- 
ing to about two pound weight of gold; in return 
for which the Admiral gave him — toys, and 


glittering trifles, which the Indians eſteemed much 


more valuable. But if knives and tools were 
among theſe toys, ſurely the Spaniards had no reaſon 
to laugh at the folly of the Indians; for to them 
who had ſeen nothing of that kind before, theſe things 
muſt in reality be more valuable than gold. 

The Admiral having obſerved other parts of the 
iſland more convenient for building a town, and 
ſettling a colony, than that where he built the firſt 
fort, return'd with his fleet farther eaſtward; and 
near a mountain, he had named Monte Chriſto, 


finding a commodious harbour near the mouth of a 


river, and a rock that was a good natural fortifica- 
tion, he laid out the plan of a town, to which he 
gave the name of Iſabella, being the name of the 
Queen of Caſtile : And while one part of his men 
were buſied in building this town, another detach- 
ment was ſent to diſcoyer the country of Ciboa, 
about three or fourſcore miles to the ſouthward of 
it, where the greateſt plenty of gold was to be found, 
according to the information of the natives: For 
tho the e frequently inſinuate, that their 
grand deſign in planting theſe countries was to 
extend and advance the kingdom of CHRIST; no- 
thing is more evident than that the poſſeſſing the gold 
that they expected to find there, 2 


ching they had in view. For this no labour or 
hazard was thought too much; and few of the 
Chiefs, employ'd in theſe diſcoveries and conqueſts, 
ſtuck atany villany togratify their inſatiable avarice. 


cover the country of Ciboa, from whence moſt of 
the gold was brought, and receiving advice that it 
was generally a rocky country, pretty well reple- 
niſh'd with rivers, in whoſe ſands were found a pretty 
deal of gold duſt; he went thither in perſon, in 
order to build a fort there that might command 
the natives; having firſt ſent twelve of his ſhips back 
to Spain, and fo diſpoſed of the reſt as to prevent a 
mutiny in his abſence : For theAdventurers, having 
flatter d themſelves that they ſhould immediately 
poſſeſs mountains of gold, when they found there 
was a great deal of labour and fatigue to be under- 
gone, in building forts and towns, and making diſ- 
coveries, before they muſt expect to accompliſh 
their ends ; they formed a conſpiracy againſt the 
Admiral, and had even laid a defign to run away 
with the remaining ſhips, and return to Spain : But 
+ CoLUmBvUs, having diſcover'd the plot, and ſodiſ- 
poſed things as to prevent a mutiny for the future, he 
ſet out for the country of Ciboa, with a ſtrong party 
of men, and ſome horſes and mules ; and here he 
erected a fortreſs, to which he gave the name of St. 
Thomas, in which he left a garriſon of four hundred 
men, and upwards, and then return'd to his ſhips in 
the harbour of Iſabella. 

In this expedition, the Admiral obſerves, that the 
natives were under the greateſt conſternation when 
they ſaw their horſes; and, tho' the Indians would 


man might drive hundreds of em before him. They 
did not think themſelves ſecure, even when there 
was a deep river between them and the horſe ; for 
they imagin'd the creature could fly ; and, as the 
Poet ſuggeſts, perhaps they took the horſe and the 
rider for one animal, 

The Admiral, having put the town of Iſabella 
and the fort of St. Thomas in a poſture of defence, 
and left a ſufficient body of troops in the country, 
to keep the natives in awe, determin'd to go upon 
new diſcoveries: Whereupon he nominated a Coun- 
cil of his principal officers, to take the government 
of the iſland upon them in his abſence, in which his 
brother James Col uu zus was to preſide, and 
then ſet fail to the weſtward, with three ſhips, for 
Cuba, not knowing yet whether it were an iſland or 
part of the continent. In this voyage he met with ſe- 
veral good harbours and rivers, and found the coun- 
try to be very fruitful. He alſo diſcover'd the ifland 
of Jamaica, to the ſouthward of Cuba; which he 
commends as a more populous, pleaſant and fruitful 
country than either Cuba or Hiſpaniola ; and relates, 
that it was inhabited by a warlike people, who at- 
tack'd his men with their bows and arrows,and would 
m permit —2 to make a ſettlement on the ifland : 
| OL, . 
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The Admiral _— ſent a party of men to diſ- 
I 


ſometimes venture to engage their foat, a ſingle horſe- 
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Whereupon he return'd to Cuba, determining to 
fail along the coaſt, five or fix hundred Jeagues to 
the weſtward, till he found whether it was an iſland 
or not; but he met with ſo many ſmall iſlands, 
rocks and ſands on the coaſt, together with bad wea- 
ther, as made moſt of his men ſickly, as well as him- 
ſelf; and he was obliged to return to the town of 
Iſabella in Hiſpaniola, without effecting his deſign, 
While the Admiral was abſent, Don PETER 
MARGARETTE, to whom he had given the com- 
mand of the flying-army that was to keep the coun- 
in ſubjection, aſpiring after the ſole command 
the iſland, and refuſing to obey the Council the 
Admiral entruſted with the 3 findi 
he could not obtain his ends, left the country, 
tranſported himſelf to Spain: Whereupon his troops 
diſpers d themſelves, and, committing great outrages, 
ſeveral of the Caciques of the iſland afſembled their 
forces in their defence, and cut off a great 
of the Spaniards ; but the Admiral being . 
aſſembled his ſcatter'd forces, and with the aſſiſtance 
of the Cacique Gu AcAN AG ARI, his faithful Ally, 
ſubdued all the country under the obedience of his 
Catholick Majeſty ; tho, tis faid, one of the Indian 
armies that oppoſed him conſiſted of an hundred 
thouſand men ; and all the Admiral's troops, that 
took the field, amounted to no more than two hun- 
dred foot, twenty horſe, and twenty great dogs. 
But, if we conſider the conſternation the natives muſt 
be in, when they were attack'd with fire-arms, and 
eſpecially cannon, which they had never ſeen before; 
I don't think theſe accounts very improbable: Nor 
were the horſe and dogs, it ſeems, leſs terrible to 
them than the great-guns, as they were not able to 
eſcape from them when they fled. 
Certain it is, the inhabitants of Hiſpaniola were 
ſubdued in this ſecond voyage of CoLumBus, who 
impoſed a tribute on them; and having taken CA u- 
N ABO, the moſt powerful Cacique or Prince of the 
iſland, priſoner, ſent him to Spain. This Cacique 
acknowledg'd, that it was he that deſtroy'd the firſt 
Spaniſh fort, call'd The Nativity, and put to the 
ſword above twenty of the garriſon the Admiral had 
left there. | 
The tribute the natives of Ciboa (where the gold 
was found) agreed to pay the iards; was a large 
horſe-bell full of gold duſt for every head above 
fourteen years of age, once a quarter; and the reſt 
were to pay twenty-five pounds of cotton per head 
every three months. And now the Spaniards had 
no enemies remaining in the iſland ; but ſuffer'd 
very much from the unhealthſulneſs of the climate, 
one half of them being ſwept away by peſtilential 
diſtempers ; and the frequent mutinies of the Spani- 
ards againſt the Admiral (who was a foreigner) 
and their diſſentions among themſelves, were: ſtill 
more fatal to them, and retarded their making 
farther diſcoveries for ſome time. And here t 


may be proper to take ſome notice of the religion 
| C 5 0 and 


XV11 
and cuſtoms of the natives, when the Spaniards firſt 
arrived at Hiſpaniola; of which the Admiral him- 

ſelf gives us the following account. 
The religion e ſays, that every one of their Kings or Ca- 
2 ciques (who were very numerous) had a houſe ſet 
ranio a, when apart for their images, which they call'd Cemi's : 
hoo war: 0 That theſe images were either of cary'd wood or 
* ſtone, and the natives pray'd to them, and perfom'd 
ſuch acts of worſhip and adoration as the Catholicks 
did to their images in their churches : That 
theſe images bore the name of their fathers, grand- 
fathers, or ather more remote anceſtors ; and that 
there were nine or ten of them frequently in one 
bouſe or temple : That they fhew'd more devotion 
and reverence to ſome than they did to others, and 
addreſs'd themſelves to different images on different 
occaſions; to ſome they pray'd for health, to o- 
thers for plenty, and to others for ſeaſonable weather, 
ſucces in their enterprizes, &c. But that theſe they 
worſhip'd as inferior deities, and had a much greater 
veneration for the Sun, of which planet however they 
made no image or reſemblance. 
That the Cacique ſeem'd to be Chief Prieſt of 
his temple, as well as Sovereign of his people; and 
made uſe of many holy cheats to keep his people in 
awe, and draw money from them ; cauſing anſwers 
ta be given as from the mouth of the image addreſs'd 
to, as was praCtiſed by ſome oracles of old, and is 
by ſome miracle-mongers among the Papiſts at 
preſent, ; 

They had various ways of diſpoſing of their dead: 
Some they buried in caves, others they burnt in the 
houſes where they died ; but their Caciques and Great 
men were embowel'd and dry'd, in order to preſerve 
the corpſe as long as poſſible. | 

After death, they apprehended they ſhould paſs 
to ſome delightfu] plains (by their deſcription not 
unlike the Elyſian fields) where they ſhould meet 
with their anceſtors, kindred and friends, and enjoy 
all the pleaſures that food, women, or the moſt 
charming ſituation could afford; and, laſtly, that 
they had Phyſicians amongſt them that adminiſter'd 
medicinal herbs, roots and plants to their patients; 
but pretended to effect the cure chiefly by magick, 
or the aſſiſtance of demons, with whom, they 
taught the people, they convers' d. 

The Admiral, having ſettled the government of 
the iſland, and built three fortreſſes, beſides that of 
Iabela, to preſerve his conqueſt, thought fit to return 
to Spain; for he found ſo many ill offices had been 
done him by his enemies, that the Court of Spain 
neglocted to ſend him any farther reinforcements, to 
enable him to extend his diſcoveries. He ſeem'd 
under a neceſſity thereſore of attending their Ca- 
tholick Majeſties in pei fon, in order to ſet matters 
right, and procure ſuch ſupplies as were wanting; 

and accordingly, ſetting fail to the eaſtward on the 
oth of March, the wind being directly againſt 


fi 


him, he arrived, with infinite labour, at the Carib- 
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bee iſlands the 1oth of April ; where he took in freſh 
proviſions. Had he ſtood to the northward, inſtead 
of plying to the eaſt, as all ſhipping do now that 
comes for Cuba or Hiſpaniola, he would ſoon have 


come into the way of the weſterly winds, and might 


have arrived in Spain as ſoon as he did at the Ca- 
ribbees ; but, labouring thus againſt the trade-winds, 
which fit conſtantly from the north-eaſt, or there- 
abouts, near the Tropic of Cancer, he made it the 
gth of June before he came upon the coaſt of Spain, 
being near three months after his ſetting fail from 
the town of Iſabella. | 

The Admiral, attending their Catholick Majeſtics 
at Burgos, preſented them with fuch foreign plants 
and animals as he judg'd would be moſt accep- 
table to them, and with ſome gold plate and gold 
duſt, but in no great quantities, and was inappear- 
ance graciouſly received : But the Court were much 
diſappointed that they received little more than 
trifles-for all the expence they had been at; they 
expected to have entered immediately on mountains 
of gold, and to have loaden their ſhips home with 
it; whereas they could not yet hear of any mines 
that were opened, and met only with ſmall quantities 
of the duſt that was waſhed down from the moun- 
tains, or in the ſands of rivers, 

This, with the practices of the Admiral's enemies, 
who inſinuated that he was not equal to the great 


work he had undertaken, and by no means qualified 


to civilize and govern barbarous nations, very much 
abated the zeal of the Spaniſh Court for ſupporting 
and enlarging their diſcoverics in the new world; 
inſomuch, that the Admiral was forc'd to remain 
near two years at the Court of Spain, before he could 
obtain the ſupplies he ſollicited for. 

And notwithſtanding the Admiral appears to 
have been a very great and good man, yet there 
ſeems to have been ſome errors in his conduct, that 
very much retarded his further diſcoveries, and ren- 
dered the enterprize leſs advantageous to himſelf and 
his royal employers, than it might have been in his 
life-time, | 

When the Spaniards appeared fo ſanguine on 
his firſt diſcovery, as to equip him out immediately 
for a ſecond voyage, with ſeventeen ſhips, crouded 
with men and all manner of neceſſaries, had he em- 
ployed a dozen of theſe ſhips as many different 
ways on his arrival at Hiſpaniola, inſtead of ſendin 
them home again with trifles, he had probably diſ- 
covered the rich treaſures of Mexico and Peru in 
that voyage, and encreas'd the great opinion the 
Spaniards entertained of him on his firſt ſucceſs ; 
inſtead of which, not finding their expectations an- 
ſwered, they began to quarrel with the Admiral, 
grew cool upon the matter, and not long after, in 


a manner, became his enemies; inſomuch that te . 


was in great danger of loſing his head, inſtead 
of receiving a reward for the inexpreſſible labour 
and hazayds he had under gone, to add another world 
to 
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to their dominions, as will appear in the following 
relation. 

The Admiral, after near two years attendance 
at the Court of Spain, having, at length, procu- 
red ſix ſhips, ſet fail on the 3oth of May, 1498, 
for America again, and in his way touch'd at the 
Maderas. He afterwards made the iſland of Ferro, 
the moſt weſterly of the Canaries, from whence 
he detach'd three of his ſhips directly for Hiſpaniola, 
and with the other three bent his courſe towards the 
iſlands of Cape Verd, which lie in fifteen degrees 
north latitude : Here he touch'd again ; and, having 
taken in ſome refreſhments, held on his courſe to the 
ſouth-weſt, in expectation of diſcovering the conti- 
nent, till he came into five degrees north latitude; 
but meeting here with calms, and exceſſive hot wea- 
ther, with abundance of thunder and lightening, ! - 
Was deterred from failing any further to the ſouth, 
and bent his courſe to the north-weſt, *till he came 
into ſeven degrees north latitude, and then he ſteer'd 
due weſt ; whichcourſe having continued ſome days, 
he difcovered a large iſland on the iſt of Auguſt, 
to which he gave the name of the The Trinity, 
which lies near the mouth of the river Oroonoko in 
South- America ; and in a day or two after, he made 
the continent of Paria or Guiana, now called New- 
Andaluſia, lying about ſeven degrees ſouth of Bar- 
bados. | 

The Admiral going onſhore on the th of Auguſt, 
bartered away ſome trifles with the natives of Paria, 
and obſerved they were rather whiter than thoſe of 
Hiſpaniola; that the men wore their hair long, and 
had little aprons and caps of cotton-linnen ; that 
the women wore little gold plates and chains of 
pearl about their necks, but had no aprons or 
covering for their nudities; and that they were 
generally a harmleſs inoffenſive people (not canibals 
as ſome repreſent them). 

The Admiral having ſpent about a fortnight upon 
the coaſt of Paria, in getting what intelligence he 
could of that continent, ſet fail directly for Hiſpani- 
ola, and arrived at St. Domingo, a town that his 
Brother (and Lieutenant) had built on the ſouth ſide 
of the iſland, and ſo named in memory of their 
Father Dominic, on the zoth of Auguſt, 1498. 
The continual labour and watchings the Admiral 
had endur'din attempting to diſcover the continent, 
made the fight of Hiſpaniola very acceptable to 


him, where he hoped to have enjoyed ſome eaſe 
and ſatisfaction after numberleſs hazards and fatigues ; 
but to his great mortification he found the iſland in 
the utmoſt diſtraction : He had left his Brother his 


held the iſland· againſt all the power the Span 
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entertain thoughts of ſetting up for himſelf, and 
expelling the Admiral's brothers from the iſland, re- 
preſenting that the ſamily of CoLumnus were 
foreigners, who had form'da deſign of aggrandizing 
themſclves at the coſt of the Spaniards, and in- 
tended to uſurp the dominion of their fellow-ad- 
venturers, as well as of the lands they had dicover”* 
and conquer'd with their arms: And to gain the 
Indians, he obſerv'd, that the Admiral had impoſed 
a tribute on them, to enrich himſelf, without the 
knowledge of the King of Spain, and deſigned to 
uſe them as his ſlaves; and by theſe ſeditious diſ- 
courſes, made ſuch a party among the Spar.iards 
and Indians, as had very near occaſioned a general 
revolt. It was with a great deal of difficulty, there- 
fore, that JAM Es CoLumpus preſerved part of 
the iſland under his obedience, *till the Admiral 
returned: Nor could he himſelf accommodate the 
matter, and reduce the country to a ſtate of tranquil- 
lity, *till he conſented to confirm RoLnax perpe- 
tual Chief Juſtice of the iſland. 
And now applying himſelf to the digging of the 
gold mines, he found ſuch plenty of that metal, that 
one man frequently got five marks of gold in a day's 
time; by which means Co LU MBs and his family 
were in a fair way of becoming immenſely rich, 
when another inſurrection was raiſed againſt him 
ALonzo DR OJjEDa, a conſiderable Spaniard, 
whom he had employed to make diſcoveries upon 
the coaſt of Paria: And tho' the Admiral, by his 
excellent conduct, found means to maintain his au- 
thority in the iſland, and depreſs his enemies there; 
yet they appeared too hard for him in the Court of 
Spain, by the malicious ſtories they tranſmitted thi- 
ther, They repreſented him to the King, as am- 
bitious, covetous, and tyrannical; that he had no 
true notions of government, and uſed both Spaniards 
and Indians as flaves; that he poſſeſs d himſelf of 
vaſt treaſures, while he conceal'd the richeſt mines 
from the King's officers: And theſe gentlemen hav- 
ing friends and relations in the Court of Spain to 
back their complaints and malicious ſuggeſtions, at 
length work'd him out of the King's favour. But 
rhaps nothing was a greater inducement to King 
ERDINAND to deprive him of his government, 
than the heaps of gold he was told would flow into 
his treaſury, on his removing the Admiral : His 
Majeſty therefore ſent over FRANnc1s Bov aDIL- 
LA, a Speniſh Knight, to Hiſpaniola, to eriquire 
into the Admirals conduct, giving him authority to 
apprehend him, and ſend him to Spain, if he thought 
fit, requiring all the Commanders and Officers of the 
iſland to aſſiſt BovapitLLA: He ſent a letter to 
the Admiral himſelf allo, commanding him to obey 
this new Governor. 
ColLuMBUs, on the arrival of BovaDILLA 
with theſe orders, ſurrendered himſelf upon the firſt 
ſummons (tho* he was now in a condition to have 
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could 


could have ſent thither); believing that on his re- 
preſenting his caſe to the King and Queen of Spain, 
of whom he had deſerv'd fo well, he ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his command, eſpecially as he was conſcious 
his enemies could prove none of the things they had 
laid to his charge. 

The inſolent BovADIL ILA made the moſt of his 
commiſſion; he immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
/ Admiral's palaces, and all his effects, and clapping 
him and his brother in irons, ſent them both pri- 


ſoners to Spain : The Captain of the ſhip, indeed, 


aſhamed to ſee this Great man in fetters, offered to 
eaſe him of them; but he was reſolved to car 
them to Europe, as an evidence perhaps of Spaniſh 
gratitude ; for he could not believe that B ov ap1L- 
LA durſt have uſed him in this barbarous manner, 
if he had not expreſs orders for it from Court. 
However, their Catholick Majeſties no ſooner heard 
of the Admiral's arrival, but they ſent orders to re- 
leaſe him, and invite him to Court, aſſuring him 
that BovADILLA had exceeded his commiſſion, 
and that his eſtate ſhould be reſtored, and he ſhould 
be continued in the command of all he had diſcover- 
ed in the new world; for it evidently appeared that 
the complaints that had been brought againſt him, 
proceeded either from ſelf-intereſt, or malice. But 
notwithſtanding the Admiral was innocent, and had 
the titles of Admiral and Vice- roy of the Indies con- 
tinued to him, he appears to have been actually de- 
prived of his government of Hiſpaniola, and another 
was fent thither in his room, that would be more 
acceptable to the Spaniards, as well as the Indians, 
as was ſuppoſed, and bring more treaſure into their 
Majeſties coffers : Which the Admiral fo much re- 
ſented, that he had determined to retire, and lead a 
private life, without attempting any further diſco- 
veries; for he reflected, that if what he had done 
for the Spaniſh nation could not induce them to uſe 
him well, nothing that he could do hereafter would. 
But the King, either conſtdering what diſhonour 
the laying the Admiral aſide might reflect upon him, 
or imagining he might make more profitable 
diſcoveries, perſuaded Col u M Bus to put to ſea a- 
gain, veſted with the like powers he had conferred 
on him in his former voyages. | 
Accordingly the Admiral ſet fail from Cadiz with 
four ſhips, from 50 to 70 tun, and 140 men, on 
the gth of May, 1502; and, touching at the Ca- 
naries the zoth of the fame month, where he took 
in wood and water, he fail'd from thence the 24th, 
and arrived at Martinico, one of the Caribbee 
iſlands, the 15th of June, and the latter end of the 
fame month came before St. Domingo, in Hiſpani- 
ola : But the Admiral was not ſuffered to enter that 
port, tho“ moſt of his eſtate and effects lay there- 
abouts, and he had repreſented to the Spaniſh Go- 
vernor, that one of his ſhips was much damaged, 
and he apprehended a ſtorm, From whence, tis too 
plain, that the Court of Spain had given orders, that 
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he ſhould never more reſide in Hiſpaniola, which 
he had conquered for them, The Admiral, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to get into a little creek 
in the iſland, where he weather'd a very terrible 
ſtorm, in which BovADILLA his great enemy, 
and fourteen ſhips loaden with treaſure, and bound 
for Spain, periſhed, 

The Admiral, after the ſtorm was over, left the 
coaſt of Hiſpaniola, and failing to the weſtward, 
paſs'd by the fouth fide of the iſland of Jamaica, 
from whence continuing his courſe, he arriv'd at 
the iſland of Guayana, in the gulph of Honduras, 
where he met with a canoe as long as a galley, and 
eight foot wide, made of one tree; which bei 
loaden with ſuch merchandize as the neighbouring 
continent afforded, and having twenty-five men, 


and ſeveral women and children on board, bound 


for the coaſt of Mexico, he made them prifoners : 


He found on board the canoe ſeveral large pieces of 


cotton-linnen, quilts, and quilted waiſtcoats, with- 
out ſleeves, finely wrought, and died of ſeveral co- 
lours. The women on board the canoe wrapp'd 
themſelves up in pieces of cotton-linnen, or had 
cloths of the bigneſs of handkerchiets to cover their 
nudities: There were found alſo on board the ca- 
noe, wooden ſwords, edg'd with flints, and hatchets 
made of copper: They had alſo bells, plates, and 
crucibles of copper to melt their metal in. 

Their proviſions were maize or Indian-corn, ſe- 
veral forts of roots, and cacao-nuts, of which choco- 
late is made. 

The Admiral having taken out of the canoe ſuch 
things as he lik'd, and given the Indians fuch Euro- 
pean goods in return, as were moſt acceptable to 


them, he diſmiſs'd the canoe, and all the people in 


it, except one old man he detained to inform him 
of the ſtate of the neighbouring continent, and to 
ſerve him for an interpreter among the natives: 
The Indians, who were already on board the Ad- 
miral, it ſeems, did not perfectly underſtand the 
language of thoſe of the continent, that were taken 
in the canoe; but learn'd, however, thus much 
from them, that north-weſt of the province of Hon- 
duras, on which coaſt the Spaniards lay at this. time, 
there liv'd a potent Prince (afterwards found to be 
the Emperor of Mexico) and that to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Honduras was a narrow ſtraight, that led to a vaſt 
ocean (afterwards known by the name of the South- 
fea) which the Admiral determined to ſearch out, 
rightly conjecturing, that over that ſea he ſhould 
find a way to the treaſures and ſpices of the Eaſt- 
Indies: But the misfortune was, that the fame word 
which ſignified a ſtraight by ſea, might be, and really 
ought to have been, on that occaſion, interpreted 
an iſthmus by land; and if he had. underſtood theſe 
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Indians right, they would have informed him, that miſtake 
there was a narrow neck of land, afterwards called 
the Iſthmus of Darien, that ſeparated the North and 
South-ſeas, or the Atlantic from the Pacific- — 


name of De las Orejas, 


balm'd, and wrapp'd in cotton ſheets, and fo 
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trouble and fatigue; for upon this intelligence he 
returned to the eaſtward, in order to find out the 
imaginary ſtraight, labouring againſt the trade-winds 
and currents, which conſtantly fit to the weſtward 
in the North-ſea. As he faild to the eaſtward a- 
long the coaſt of Honduras, his people frequently 
went on ſhore and trafick'd with the natives, ex- 
changing bells, glittering beads and toys, for thin 
gold plates; and here they were furniſhed with wa- 
ter and freſh proviſions, ſuch as veniſon, geeſe, 


| hens, fiſh, and beans, like kidney-beans. Moſt of 


theſe people went naked, only their heads were co- 
vered with a piece of cotton-linnen, as were alfo 
their nudities; and ſome of them had ſhort quilted 
waiſtcoats of cotton, which I find ſerv'd them for 
armour as well as cloathing, and would defend 
them againſt a ſtroke of their wooden ſwords : 
Thoſe that were naked, had the figures of beaſts, 
birds, caſtles, &c. painted on their arms and bodies; 
and on rejoicing-days, when would be very 
fine, they painted their faces red or black, or mark'd 
themſelves with long ſtrokes of various colours, 
which made them look very deformed in the eyes of 
the Spaniards, how agreeable ſoever they might ap- 
pear to one another: They adorn'd their necks, ears 
and noſes, with thin gold-plates, and thoſe hung at 
their ears, ſtretched them to ſuch a prodigious Sug 
that the Admiral gave the coaſt of Honduras the 
or, the Country of Ears. 
The Admiral faild along this coaſt to the eaſt- 
ward, *till he came to the Cape, which he named 
Gracias a Dios or, Thanks be to God; becauſe he 
was no longer obliged to ſtruggle againſt the winds 
and currents; for here the coaſt bending to the 
ſouth, he continued his voyage without any difficul- 
ty, by the affiſtance of the eaſterly trade-winds. 
The Admiral found the people here very jealous 
the Spaniards had ſome deſign upon their country, 
and came down armed, in great numbers, with 
bows and arrows, ſpears and clubs, as if they in- 
tended to diſpute their landing : But afterwards, 
finding the Spaniards only wanted to trade with 
them, they became more tractable, and exchanged 
cotton-linnen, and plates of gold for ſome European 
On But, it ſeems, one of the Admirals people 
taking out a pen and ink, and beginning to write 
down his obſervations on the people and country, 
the natives immediately fled, and left all the things 
behind them they had received of the Spaniards : 
From whence the Admiral conceived they thought 
they ſhould be bewitched, if they converſed any 
longer with his men. It is remarkable alſo, that 
here the Spaniards met with ſeveral dead bodies em- 


ly dry, that they had no manner of ill ſcent. Theſe 
were repoſited in tombs, in a large wooden houſe or 


temple, and over each tomb was laid a board, with 


the figures of beaſts cary'd on it; and on ſome, the 


perfect- 
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This miſtake cauſed the Admiral an infinite deal of figures of the perſons deceaſed, adorned with beads, 


gold plates, &c. 

On the ſecond of November, the Admiral conti- 
nuing his voyage to the eaſtward, came to a large 
commodious harbour, to which he gave the name 
of Porto Bello, which it retains to this day; it lies 
in the province of Terra-firma Proper, in 10 
degrees north latitnde. Here he met with a great 
many Indian houſes well inhabited ; and, on the 
iflands near the ſhore, he found a great deal of In- 
dian-corn, and other refreſhments, from whence 
he gave thoſe iſlands the name of the Baſtimento's, 
or, the Iſlands of Proviſion. Here the Admiral, 
underſtanding that there were gold mines in the 
province of Veragua, which lies to the weſtward of 
Tetra- firma, he returned again to that coaſt, where 
he met with ſuch ſtormy weather, that it almoſt 
deſtroyed his ſhips, and reduced his men to deſpair : 
But the weather favouring him at length, he ſent 
ſome men a-ſhore in ſearch of the golden moun- 
tains he had heard ſo much of, and they had the 
ſatisfaction of gathering ſome gold, at the roots of 
trees, and near the ſurface of the earth; which made 
the Admiraldetermine to ſettle a colony in Veragua, 
and leave his brother Governor of it*till he returned 
to Spain for further reinforcements. 

Accordingly he built a little town and fort, in 
which he left his brother, and a garriſon of eighty 
men, ſupplying them with arms, ammunition and 
proviſions : But apprehending the friendſhip of the 
natives was not to be depended upon, before he 
ſet fail, he ordered his brother to make the Cacique 
or Prince of that part of the country, with his fa- 
mily, and the principal natives, priſoners ; which 
he did, and ſent them on board the Spaniſh ſhips : But 
the Cacique, and moſt of the priſoners, jumping into - 
the ſea, and making their eſcapes, raiſed the whole 
country upon the Spaniards ; and killing ſome, and 
wounding others, oblig'd them to quit their new ſet- 
tlement; and it was with a great deal of difficulty 
that the reſt eſcap'd to their ſhips, one of which was - 
ſo eaten up with worms, that they were obliged to 
leave her behind. After this unfortunate rencounter 
the Admiral ſet fail with the three remaining ſhips, 
in a miſerable ſhatter'd condition, and arriv'd again - 
at Porto Bello; where he was forced to ſeave another 
of his ſhips, ſhe was ſo diſabled by the tempeſtuqus 
weather they hadon this coaſt, or the worm, From 
Porto Bello, he directed his courſe north, till he 
made the great iſland of Cuba, and on Midſummer- 
day they arrived at Jamaica, their ſhips ſo leaky, that 
they found it almoſt impoſſible to keep them above 
water till they got to ſhore: Whereupon they 
run them both a-ground in a ſmall creek cloſe to- 
gether, about a muſket-ſhot from land, where they 
ſupported and ſhored up the ſhips with timber, and 
liv'd on board them above a year, trafficking with 
the cquntry people for proviſions ; but they did nat 
care to lie on ſhore: for fear of being ſurprized and 
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deſtroyed by the natives, if any quarrel ſhould hap- 
pen between them and the Spaniards. 

In the mean time, the Admiral ſent over ſome 
of his crew to Hiſpaniola, in open canoes, to get 
ſhips to carry him and his company off, This was 
a very hazardous enterprize ; for theſe canoes, which 
are only ſmall boats made out of trunks of trees, 


„were to paſs the ocean about fifty leagues, and 


are in danger of being overſet in every little 
ſtorm. However, they arrived ſafe at Hiſpaniola; 
but the Governor, who was an enemy to the Ad- 
miral, delay'd ſending ſhips fo long, that his people 
mutinicd, and one half of them left him, and went 
on ſhore on the iſland, where they committed great 
outrages, *till the Admiral fought them, and reduced 
them to their duty by force, many of the Spaniards 
being killed on both ſides in the engagement. At 
length, the Admirals people having bought and 
fitted out a ſhip, at his charge, in. the ifland of 
Hiſpaniola (in which they had no aſſiſtance from 
the Govenor) they came back to Jamaica, and 
brought the Admiral off, after he had ſpent above a 
year there, in great diſtreſs, and lain moſt of the 
time bed- rid with the gout. The Admiral arri- 
ved at St. Domingo, in Hiſpaniola, the 13th of 
Auguſt, 1504 ; and, having ſettled his affairs in 
this iſland, where he had a good eſtate, and effects of 
value, he returned to Spain, where his Catholick 
Majeſty receiv'd him, in appearance, very graciouſly ; 
but it ſeems was contriving, at the ſame time, to 
deprive him of moſt of the advantages he had ſti- 
pulated to allow him, on the Admirals under- 
taking the diſcovery of that new world: For his 
great patroneſs Queen IS ABELLA was now dead, 
and moſt of the Court envied him the wealth and 
honour he had acquired, how juſtly ſoever he meri- 
ted them, and that chiefly, becauſe he was a fo- 
reigner. But, notwithſtanding the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny 
the malice of his enemies could make, it does not 
appear that any thing was fix'd upon him, that 
could fully. his character, unleſs it was his too great 
zeal to ſerve the ungrateful Spaniards, and enlarge 
their dominions, by bringing the innocent, in- 
offenſive Indians under the ſubjection of that cruel 
and haughty people. 
the Popiſh world, it ſcems, was then of opinion, 
that his Holineſs had the diſpoſal of all Pagan coun- 
tries, and could confer them on whom he pleaſed : 


Or, that all Infidel nations ought of right to become 
faves tothe Chriſtians. Theſe notions he certainly 
went upon, or he could not with any colour of 
Juſtice have ſubdued Hiſpaniola, and made the In- 
dians of this and other places captives, who received 
him as a friend, traſſick'd with his people, and fur- 
niſhed them with whatever their reſpective countries 


aftorded. | | 
If we conſider, I fay, that the Spaniards could 
have no right to invade the Indians, enſlave them, 


But he, as well as the reſt of 


— 


or deprive them of their country; even this memo- 
rable enterprize of Co Lu Ms cannot be defended. 
However, in the light he viewed things, with all his 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions about him; as he 
thought he was doing G o p good ſervice, by en- 
larging the bounds of Chriſtendom, and reducing 
the nations of this new world, to ſubmit to the 
Goſpel; or, which he took to be the fame thing, to 
the Pope and his Catholick Majeſty ; it muſt be 
admitted he intended well, tho all he did was not 
ſtrictly juſt. 
And what was the end of all this mighty diſ- 
covery in regard to himſelf? He was indeed, at firſt 
highly careſs'd and honoured, his family ennobled 
and vaſtly enrich'd : But if we conſider the infinite 
hazards and labours he underwent, even in his old age, 
and that he ſaw himſelf at laſt about to be deprived 
of the reward of ſo many years toil and perplexity ; 
we cannot wonder it had an effect upon his health, 
which the numerous hardſhips he had ſuffered had 
already greatly impaired : It is rather to be admired 
he ſtruggled fo long under a train of calamities, of 
which the ingratitude of the Spaniards was not the 
leaſt. This, it appears, fat heavy upon him ; and 
being retired to the city of Validolid, we find he there 
left this life for a better, on the 2oth of May, 1506; 
dying, 'tis ſaid, with abundance of reſignation, under 
a ſenſe, no doubt, that the moſt important ſervices, 
attended by the moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs, were thrown 
away upon an ungrateful nation: He faw they could 
not procure him a continuance of the fame he had 
ſo juſtly acquired, or a moment's repoſe in his old 
age; and that there was no reſt, or real felicity, to 
be found on this ſide the grave. 
After his death, indeed, his Catholick Majeſty 
was ſo juſt to this Great man, as to bury him magni- 
ficently in the cathedral of Seville, and to erect a 
tomb to his memory, with this inſcription : THA 
CoLUMBUsS HAD GIVEN A NEW WoRLD To 
CASTILE AND LEON. 
From this relation it appears, that the Admiral 

in perſon diſcovered the Lucayo's, or Bahama iſlands, 
the great iſlands of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porto 
Rico, with ſeveral of the Caribbee iſlands ; that he 
afterwards diſcovered the countries of Paria, and 
Guiana, near the mouth of the river Oroonoko, in 
South- America, and the iſland of Trinity, which 
lies in 10 degrees north latitude, before the mouth 
of the ſaid river Oroonoko ; that he alſo diſcovered 
Yucatan, a province of Mexico, the Bay of Hon- 
duras, and all that coaſt which runs ſouth-eaſt from 
thence, as far as Porto Bello, and the river or gulph 
of Darien, and received ſome intelligence of that 
vaſt ocean, which has ſince obtained the name of the 
South-ſea : So thatall thoſe, who afterwards extend- 
cd the diſcoveries of the Spaniards in the new world, 
only improved what the great Co LM us had be- 
gun; and yet we find one of them (viz.) Au ERT- 
t cos, 
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THE 


cus VesPuUTIVUs, of whom I am to treat in the 
next place, had the good fortune to give his name to 
that vaſt continent. | 
The enemies of Co u Mus having given the 
Court of Spain an ill opinion of him, it 1 
employed AM RIC US VESPUTIUS, a Florentine, 
in the year 1497, to improve and enlarge the diſ- 
coveries begun by that Great man; but however for- 
tunate this gentleman might be in making diſcoveries, 
he gives the lameſt account of them, of any man that 
ever was employed in ſuch an undertaking. He 
ſays, he touched at the Canaries in this voyage, and, 
| having failed a thoufand leagues to the weſtward, ar- 
= rived at a country ſituated in 46 degrees of north 
8 latitude, which muſt be ſome of the Caribbee iſlands: 
He failed near nine hundred Jeagues further weſt- 
ward afterwards, and came to a country under the 
Tropic of Cancer, which, by the latitude and di- 
ſtance to the weſtward, ſeems to be part of Mexi- 
co. He did not attempt to make ſettlements any 
where, and probably was not provided for it, but 
ftisfied himſelf with having traffick'd with ſome of 
the Indians for trifles, and fought with others, whoſe 
arms were like thoſe CoLUuMBus met with in 
other places. 

He made another voyage in the ſervice of the Spa- 
niard, the following year 1498; and, failing to the 
ſouth-weſt, paſs'd the Equator, and came to a coun- 
try in five degrees of north latitude; which, in all 
likelihood, was Surinam, in the province of Gui- 
ana, Here he traded with the natives for pearls, 
and ſome gold, which they exchanged for glaſs and 
toys, and returned home by Antegoa, one of the 
Leeward iſlands. 

EMANUEL, King of Portugal, afterwards en- 

tertain'd AMERICUs VESPUTIUS in his ſervice; 
and, in May 1501, he fail'd from Lifbon with three 
ſhips; and, coming again upon the continent of 
South-America, in 5 degrees of ſouth latitude, he 
fail'd afterwards along that coaſt to the fouthward, 
*till he came into 5 2 degrees of ſouth latitude, when 
the cold and tempeſtuous weather obliged him to re- 
turn home. "Thus having diſcovered a continent 
in the new world, little inferior, in dimenſions, to 
that of theold, he was fo happy as to give his name 

to the whole, which, from him, has ever ſince 
gone under the name of America, tho he never at- 
tempted to make one ſettlement in it, either for the 
King of Spain, or the King of Portugal, who em- 
ployed him in theſe diſcoveries ; while CoOLUuMBus, 

f who firſt went in ſearch of this continent, and made 
h A ſuch acquiſitions in it for the Spaniard, did not give 
his name. to one ſingle place. But tis obſervable, 
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0 that both theſe enterprizing gentlemen were Italians; 
J and, as their anceſtors had formerly the honour of 
| 4. ſubduing the greateſt part of the old world; ſo 
5 theſe traced out the way to the new, and gave the 
5 Spaniards an opportunity of conquering the greateſt 
4. part of this new world; 
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The next, or rather a cotemporary Diſcoverer Cabot's 
with AMERICus VEsPUTIUs, was CABOr, 
an Italian alſo, or at leaſt of Italian extraction; for 
ſome affirm, he was born at Briſtol in England of 
Genoeſe parents. This gentleman was employed 
by King HENRY VII, to find out a paſſage to 
China, and the Eaſt-Indies, by the north-weſt ; 
and accordingly he ſet out from England, in the 
year 1498, and fail'd along the continent of Ame- 
rica, to 67 degrees of northern latitude ; but his 
men murmuring at the hardſhips they underwent in 
that cold climate, he returned home, bringing with 
him only ſome of the ſavage natives of thoſe frozen 
regions. (The ſame Ca BO, or his ſon, 'tis ſaid, firſt 
attempted the finding a way to China by the north- 
eaſt, and in that voyage diſcovered the way to Arch- 
angel in Muſcovy by the North Cape.) But to re- 
turn to the Weſt. 

Thus have we ſeen that vaſt continent of A- 
merica, diſcovered (from 67 degrees north latitude 
to 52 ſHuth) within the compaſs of about ten years ; 
but the Spaniards did not penetrate far into the in- 
land country, *till ſome years afterwards. 

The next conſiderable Diſcoverer, was VASCO The diſcove- 
NunEez DE BALBAo, who proſecuting what —— 
had been begun by Col u M zus, made an entire con- Runes de 
queſt of Cuba, and found it to be an iſland ; then Balboa. 
he fail'd to the river of Darien, on the iſthmus of A- 
merica, where COLUMBUS had attempted to make 
a ſettlement, but was driven from it. Here VAS co 
built a fort and town, which he named Sancta Ma- 
ria del Antigua, or Old St, Mary's ; and cultivating 
a correſpondence with the Caciques, or petty Kings 
there? bouts, they ſhew'd him the way to the South- 
fea, over thoſe vaſt mountains that run along the 
middle of the iſthmus, parallel to the North and 
South-ſeas; and tho' it was not more than three or 
fourſcore miles from the one fea to the other, yet 
their way lay over ſuch craggy precipices, and was 
incumber'd with ſuch thick woods, that they tra- 
vell'd 25 days before they came in ſight of the South- 
ſea ; And there VAs co, upon the higheſt moun- 
tain, erected croſſes, and took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try for their Catholick Majeſties; as he did ſoon 
after of the South-ſea itſelf, and of all its coaſts and 
bays for the Crown of Caſtile and Levn, in the year 
1513. He afterwards erected the fortreſs of Panama 
on the South-ſea, and fitted out a fleet to make fur- 
ther diſcoveries on that ocean; for which ſervices. 
the Court of Spain made him Governor of Cuba 
and Panama, and Admiral of the South-ſeas. But, 
the King of Spain ſending over PeDR ARIAS, 
Vice-roy of Darien and the continent, with a ſupe- 
rior command to that of Vasco Nux Ez, the 
Viee-roy took an opportunity to pick a quarrel with 
Vas co, and caus'd him to be put to death under 
a colour of law, | 

The next great Diſcoverer and Conqueror, was Fernando 


Fernando CoRT PZ, who began the conqueſt. Fates: 
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Chap. XII. The ancient hiſtory of Africa, 115 


7 
Chap. VIII. The preſent ſtate of the Empire of Mo- 
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of Mexico in the year 1518 z of which I ſhall give 
a particular account in this work. 
The famous MAGELLAN, in 1520, diſcovered 


diſcoveries. the ſtraights (to which he gave his name) in South-A- 


merica ; from whence he fail'd thro' the South-ſea 
to the Eaſt-Indies, being the firſt Commander that 
attempted that paſſage: His ſhip ſurrounded the 
the globe, and returned fafe home, tho' he had the 
misfortune to be kild in an iſland of the Eaſt-In- 


dies. But I refer the Reader to the former volumes 
of Modern Hiſtory for a full account of this firſt 


voyage round the globe. 


The Preſent State of Africa in general. 
| HAP. I. Of Africa in general, Page 1 
| Chap. II. The preſent /tate of Ethiopia ſupe- 
rur, 2 
Chap. III. The preſent fate of Zanguebar, 9 
Chap. IV. The projet fc 77 Caffraria: icu- 
larly the ſcuth part of it, the country of the Hot- 
tentots, | IO 
Chap. V. The preſent flate of Congo: Containing 
the preſent /tate of the kingdoms of Congo, for the 
moſt part ſubjeft to the Portugueſe 3 under which 
are included the countries of Angola, Congo Pro- 
per, and Loango, 42 
Chap. VI. The preſent flate of Guinea: Compre- 


hending the countries of Benin and the Slave Coaſt, 


the Gold Coaſt, the Ivory Coaſt, and the Grain 
Coaſt, f 43 
Chap. VII. The Preſent flate of Nigritia, Zaara 
and Biledulgerid : Containing the preſent er of 
Nigritia er Negroe-land, Zaara or the Defart, 
and of Biledulgerid olim Numidia, 6 


rocco : In which are comprehended the kingdoms or 

+ provinces of Fez, Morocco and Suz, 70 
Chap. IX. The preſent ſtate of Algiers : Contain- 
ing the preſent late of the kingdom of Algiers, 82 
Chap. X. Thepreſent ſtate of Tunis and I ripoli. 98 
Chap, XI. The preſent flate of the African i/lands, 
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| To the Third VOLUME of 


AMERICA 


The laſt diſooverers I ſhall mention in this Intro» Pizarro u 7 
duction, are FRANC1s PIZARRO, Don DIEGO Amen, Bl 
DE ALMA (CRO, and FERNANDO DE LUQUR, veries x 
who, in confederacy or partnerſhip, undertook the conqueſts, | 
diſcovery of Peru, from Panama by ſea, in the year 
1525, and afterwards made a conqueſt of great part 
of that extenſive empire. Of all which diſcoveries 
and conqueſts, the Reader will meet with a particu- 
lar account in the following hiſtory, | 
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rivers, and ſprings, in Mexico, 131 
Chap. IV. Of the winds and tides, the temperature 
of the air, and ſeaſons of Mexico, 132 
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cus VesruTIUs, of whom I am to treat in the 
next place, had the good fortune to give his name to 
that vaſt continent. 2 

The enemies of CoLumBus having given the 
Court of Spain an ill opinion of him, it appearsthey 
employed AMERICus VESPUTI1US, a Florentine, 
in the year 1497, to improve and enlarge the diſ- 
coveries begun by that Great man; but however for- 
tunate this gentleman might be in making diſcoveries, 
he gives the lameſt account of them, of any man that 
ever was employed in ſuch an undertaking. He 
ſays, he touched at the Canaries in this voyage, and, 
having ſailed a thouſand leagues to the weſtward, ar- 
rived at a country ſituated in 16 degrees of north 
latitude, which muſt be ſome of the Caribbee iſlands: 
He failed near nine hundred leagues further weſt- 
ward afterwards, and came to a country under the 
Tropic of Cancer, which, by the latitude and di- 
ſtance to the weſtward, ſeems to be part of Mexi- 
co. He did not attempt to make ſettlements any 
where, and probably was not provided for it, but 
ſatisfied himſelf with having traffick'd with ſome of 
the Indians for trifles, and fought with others, whoſe 
arms were like thoſe CoLUuMBus met with in 
other places. | 
He made another voyage in the ſervice of the Spa- 
niard, the following year 1498 ; and, failing to the 
ſouth-weſt, paſs'd the Equator, and came to a coun- 
try in five degrees of north latitude ; which, in all 
likelihood, was Surinam, in the province of Gui- 
ana, Here he traded with the natives for pearls, 
and ſome gold, which they exchanged for glaſs and 
toys, and returned home by Antegoa, one of the 
Leeward iſlands. 
EMANUEL, King of Portugal, afterwards en- 
tertain'd AMERICUs VESPUTIUS in his ſervice; 
and, in May 1501, he ſail'd from Liſbon with three 
ſhips ; and, coming again upon the continent of 
South-America, in 5 degrees of ſouth latitude, he 
fail'd afterwards along that coaſt to the ſouthward, 
till he came into 5 2 degrees of ſouth latitude, when 
the cold and tempeſtuous weather obliged him to re- 
turn home. Thus having diſcovered a continent 
in the new world, little inferior, in dimenſions, to 
that of the old, he was ſo happy as to give his name 
to the whole, which, from him, has ever ſince 
gone under the name of America, tho he never at- 
tempted to make one ſettlement in it, either for the 
King of Spain, or the King of Portugal, who em- 
ployed him in theſe diſcoveries ; while CoLuMBUs, 
who firſt went in ſearch of this continent, and made 
ſuch acquiſitions in it for the Spaniard, did not give 
his name to one ſingle place. But tis obſervable, 
that both theſe enterprizing gentlemen were Italians ; 
and, as their anceſtors had formerly the honour of 
ſubduing the greateſt part of the old world; fo 
theſe traced out the way to the new, and gave the 
Spaniards an opportunity of conquering the greateſt 
part of this new world, | | 
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The next, or rather a cotemporary Diſcoverer Cabot's 
with AMERicus VEsPUTIUs, was CABOr, Gwe, 
an Italian alſo, or at leaſt of Italian extraction; for 
ſome affirm, he was born at Briſtol in England of 
Genoeſe parents. This gentleman was employed 
8 HEN RV VII. to find out a paſlage to 

ina, and the Eaſt-Indies, by the north-weſt ; 
and accordingly he ſet out from England, in the 
year 1498, and ſail'd along the continent of Ame- 
rica, to 67 degrees of northern latitude; but his 
men murmuring at the hardſhips they underwent in 
that cold climate, he returned home, bringing with 
him only ſome of the ſavage natives of thoſe frozen 
regions. (The ſame CAB Or, or his fon,'tis ſaid, firſt - 
attempted the finding a way to China by the north- 
eaſt, and in that voyage diſcovered the way to Arch- 
angel in Muſcovy by the North Cape.) But to re- 
turn to the Weſt, 

Thus have we ſeen that vaſt continent of A- 
merica, diſcovered (from 67 degrees north latitude 
to 5 2 ſouth) within the compaſs of about ten years; 
but the Spaniards did not penetrate far into the in- 
land country, *till ſome years afterwards. 

The next conſiderable Diſcoverer, was VASCO The diſcoye« 
Nunez DE BALBAo, who proſecuting what hang 
had been begun by Co Lu m Bus, made an entire con- 1 de 
queſt of Cuba, and found it to be an iſland ; then Balboa, 
he ſail'd to the river of Darien, on the iſthmus of A- 
merica, where Co l uu us had attempted to make 
a ſettlement, but was driven from it. Here VAs co 
built a fort and town, which he named Sancta Ma- 
ria del Antigua, or Old St. Mary's ; and cultivating 
a correſpondence with the Caciques, or petty Kings 
thereabouts, they ſhew'd him the way to the South- 
ſea, over thoſe vaſt mountains that run along the 
middle of the iſthmus, parallel to the North and 
South-ſeas; and tho* it was not more than three or 
fourſcore miles from the one ſea to the other, yet 
their way lay over ſuch craggy precipices, and was 
incumber'd with ſuch thick woods, that they tra- 
velPd 25 days before they came in fight of the South 
ſea : And there VAs co, upon the higheſt moun- 
tain, erected croſſes, and took poſſeſſion of the coun- 

for their Catholick Majeſties ; as he did ſoon 

r of the South-ſea itſelf, and of all its coaſts and 
bays for the Crown of Caſtile and Legn, in the year 
1513. He afterwards erected the fortreſsof Panama 
on the South-ſea, and fitted out a fleet to make fur- 
ther diſcoveries on that ocean ; for which ſervices 
the Court of Spain made him Governor of Cuba 
and Panama, and Admiral of the South-ſeas. But, 
the King of Spain ſending over PEDR AR1aAs, 
Vice-roy of Darien and the continent, with a ſupe- 
rior command to that of Vasco Nunez, the 
Vice-roy took an opportunity to pick a quarrel with 
Vasco, and caus'd him to be put to death under 
a colour of law. 3 | | 

The next great Diſcoverer and Conqueror, was | drag 
FeRnanDo CoRTEzZ, who beg the conqueſt series 
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of Mexico in the year 1518; of which I ſhall give The laſt diſcoverers I ſhall mention in this Intro- pan 
a particular account in this work, duCtion, are FRANC1s PizARRo, Don DrtG0 Alm» 


The famous MAGELLAN, in 1520, diſcovered 7 


Magellan's DE ALMAGRo, and FERNANDO DE LUQUE, yu. Þ 
the ſtraights (to which he gave his name) in South-A- 


diſcove riet. 


. . YH 
who, in confed or partnerſhip, undertook the conq 


fi 


1 
'| 
| | 
1 
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merica ; from whence he fail'd thro' the South-ſea 
to the Eaſt-Indies, being the firſt Commander that 
attempted that paſſage: His ſhip ſurrounded the 
globe, and returned ſaſe hcme, tho' te had the 
misfortune to be kill'd in an iſland of the Eaſt-In- 
dies, But I refer the Reader to the former volumes 
of Modern Hiſtory for a full account of this firſt 


diſcovery of Peru, from Panama by ſea, in the year 
15 25, and afterwards made a conqueſt of 
of that extenſive empire. Of all which diſcoveries 
and conqueſts, the Reader will meet with a particu- 
lar account in the hiſtory of America. 


voyage round the globe. 3 | 
3 I 
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PRESENLI SIATE 


FRICA is bounded by the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, which ſeparates it from Europe, 
on the north; by the iſthmus of Suez, the 
Red ſea and the Eaſtern ocean, which ſe- 

perate it from Aſia, on the eaſt; by the Southern 
ocean on the ſouth; and by the Atlantick, or great 
Weſtern ocean, which divides it from America, on 
the weſt, 

It is of a pyramidal or triangular figure, the baſe 
whereof is the northern part of it, which runs along 
the ſhores of the Mediterranean, and the point or 
top of the pyramid the Cape of Good Hope 


Africa is a peninſula join'd by the narrow 2 


of Suez to Aſia, and ſituated between the 37th 
degree of north latitude, and the 35th of fouth la- 
titude, the moſt weſtern part of it lying 18 de- 
grees weſt of London, and the moſt eaſterly 51 de- 
grees to the eaſtward of London: fo that it takes up 
72 degrees of Jatitude, and conſequently is 4320 
miles in length from north to ſouth, if we reckon 
60 miles to a degree as uſual; and 5040 miles in 
length, if we reckon 70 miles to a degree, which 
comes much nearer the truth; and, as it extends 69 
degrees in breadth, viz. from Cape Verd in the weſt 
to Cape Gardeſoy in the eaſt, we may reckon the 
breadth of it to be about 4830 miles, computing 
70 miles to a degree. 

This quarter of the world once contain'd ſeveral 
kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the liberal arts, 


for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive com- 


merce; tho”, at this day, there is ſcarce one ſingle 
nation leſt upon that continent that deſerves our no- 
tice. There were ſituated the celebrated kingdoms 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, with the rich and power- 
ful ſtate of Carthage, to which the kingdoms of Nu- 
midia and Mauritania were ſubject. 

Then almoſt all the northern parts of Africa were 
full of people, from the Red fea to the Atlantick 


ocean, and Carthage extended her commerce to every 
Vor, III. 


AFRICA in general. 


part of the then known world: even the Britiſh CHAP. 
ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Ju a, King I. 
of Mauritania and tributary to Carthage, unhappily bt, us 
call'd in the Romans, who, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Mauritanians, ſubdued Carthage, and made all the 
kingdoms and ſtates in Africa ſubject to them ; after 
which, the natives neglected their trade, and even 

the cultivation of the ſoil; they were become pro- 
vinces of Rome, hable to be plunder'd and impove- 

ri{h'd by rapacious V iceroys and Governors ſent from 

that capital: whereupon their traffick, in a ſhort 
time, dwindled to nothing, and they cultivated no 

more of their lands, than what might ſerve for their 
ſubſiſtence. Upon the decline of the Roman empire, 

in the fifth century, the north of Africa was over- 

run by the Vandals, a barbarous northern people, 

who contributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of arts 

and ſciences there; and, to add to their misfortune, 

the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts 

of Egypt and Barbary in the ſeventh century : "Theſe 

were afterwards ſucceeded by the Turks; and both 
being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe diſciples 
carry ruin and devaſtation along with them where- 

ever they come, the ruin of that once flouriſhing 

t of the world was thereby compleated. 5 

The ſoil of the northern ſhore of Africa is ſtill the 
ſame, capable of producing almoſt every thing de- 
ſirable in lite, but poſſeſs d by a wretched abandon'd 
people, that have given themſelves up to robbery 
and rapine ; who, neglecting to cultivate their foil, 
or make any improvements, ſubſiſt chiefly by their 
piracies at fea, and what they can raviſh ſrom the 
honeſt and induſtrious part of mankind, who, being 
obliged to fail by their coaſts, are fo ek as to 
fall ſometimes into their hands. 

From the diſcoveries that have been made i in The foil 
Africa of late years, we find, that it is not that aud produce 
barren defart country it has been repreſented; for . 0 
not only _ north part of it is 5 fruitful 


where 
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CH AP. where it is cultivated, but the fouth alſo produces 

I. corn and wine. And here we meet with herds of 
V the fhneſt cattle in the world; and even between the 
Tropics there are multitudes of people, fine rivers, 
and a rich ſoil capable of the greateſt improvements. 
The cinamon tree actually grows there; and it is 
thought, that the reſt of the fine ſpices might be rai- 
ſed in thoſe latitudes, which would make thoſe ſpices 
more plentiful, and we ſhould no longer be obliged 
to purchaſe theth of the Dutch (who barbarouſly diſ- 
poſſels'd us of them in the Indies) with treaſure. 
However, here it is that we meet with plenty of the 
beſt gold and ivory ; and from hence the Europeans 
export two hundred thouſand Negroe ſlaves, and up- 
wards, annually to America; which fhews, that 
Africa, between the Tropics, muſt be vaſtly popu- 
lous, tho' the ancients held, that the Torrid Zone 
was not habitable. 

Three different people inhabit this continent, viz. 
Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians : the firſt are the 
moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the 
country from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and theſe are generally black : the Ma- 
hometans, who are of a tawny complexion, poſleſs 
almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa. The peo- 
ple of Abyſſinia, or the upper Ethiopia, are denomi- 
nated Chriſtians, but retain abundance of Pagan and 
Jewiſh rites ; and there are ſome Chriſtians upon the 
fea-coaſts on almoſt every ſide of Africa; but theſe 
are a ſmall number, compared either with the Pa- 
gans or Mahometans. There are alſo ſome Jews in 
the north of Africa, who manage all the little trade 
that part of the country is yet poſleſs'd of: but it is 
remarkable, that tho* the Carthaginians, who in- 
habited this very country of Barbary, had greater 
fleets, and a more extended commerce, than any 
other nation, or than all the people upon the face of 
the earth, when that ſtate flouri{h'd ; and that Africa 
is better ſeated for a foreign trade, than any other 
They have quarter of the world; the natives have ſcarce a ſingle 
neither ſhips merchant-ſhip belonging to them, and no other ſhips 
commerce. of force, than what Sallee, Algiers, Tunis and Tri- 

poli, ſet out for piracy; and theſe are but very few 
and ſmall, their whole ſtrength not being able to re- 
| fiſt a ſquadron of five European men of war. But 


The diffe- 
rent people 
who inhabit 
Africa. 


it is time now to deſcend to particulars, and deſcribe 
the reſpective countries contained in Africa. 

The ſeveral grand diviſions of Africa at this day, 
are theſe ten: | 


The grand 15 
diviſions of SF 
Africa. 


t. 2. Ethiopia ſuperior; and 3. Zan- 
quebar, all which lie on the eaſt of Africa. 4. Mo- 
noemugi, Monomotapa and Caffraria, called by ſome 
the lower Ethiopia, which lie on the ſouth. 5. Congo 
and Guinea on the ſouth-weſt. 6. Nigritia or Ne- 
groeland in the middle of Africa, extending almoſt 

uite through the country from eaſt to weſt, on both 
ales of the great river Niger. 7. Zaara, or the 
deſart to the northward of Nigritia. 8. Biledulge- 
rid, the ancient Numidia to the northwardof Zaara. 

| * 


9. The empire of Fez and Morocco, containing the C H Ab 
north-weſt part of Africa. 10. and laſtly, The coaſt 7 ' 
of Barbary on the north, containing the countries of NN 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and Barca, 

There are ſcarce any two nations, or indeed any Great dif. 
two of the learned, that agree in the modern diviſion omen 
of Africa; for this very good reaſon, that ſcarce any diviſion of 
traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country, Afi, 
and conſequently we muſt be content to acknow- 
ledge our ignorance of the bounds, and even the 
names of ſeveral of the midland nations. Theſe 
may well be reckon'd ſtill among the unknown and 
undiſcover'd parts of the world; but the beſt accounts 
and conjectures that have been made concerning 
them, I ſhall endeavour to preſent the reader with. 

Egypt has been already fully deſcrib'd, with the reſt 

of the Turkiſh dominions, in the firſt volume of B 
Modern Hiſtory; I proceed, therefore, in the next , 
place, to give the preſent ſtate of Ethiopia, which 5 
lies contiguous to it, comprehending under that name 

Abyſſinia, Nubia, Abex and Aian. 


C HAP. II. 
The preſent flate of ET H IO PI A Superior. 


18 HE ancients, it is pretty evident, called all CH ap, © 
that they knew of Africa, to the ſouthward of II. 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and the people Ethiops, from their xv 
dark complexions: but the country I now deſcribe, kd ancient Wn 
including only Abyſſinia, Nubia, Abex and Aan, 
is bounded by Egypt and the deſart of Barca on the The boun- 
north; by the Red ſea and the Eaftern ocean: on the gage of 

eaſt; by Zanquebar and Nigritia, on the ſouth; and — n 
by Nigritia and Zaara, on the weſt: ſo that J in- the countia 
clude all that country, that lies between the 5th and —_— 3 
the 2oth degrees of north-latitude, and between the that mm. 
Eaftern ſea and Nigritia, under the general name of 
Ethiopia. This is that country, which moſt of the 

learned conjecture was anciently govern'd by the ce- Suppoſe t 
lebrated Queen of Sheba, ſtyb'd the Queen of the 4 — 
ſouth; and afterwards hy Queen CAN D ACE, whoſe S 
prime miniſter, the eunuch, was converted and 


Queen C 
tized by St. PHIL1P: and laſtly, this was that coun- Pele 
try, whereof it is ſuppoſe} the real or imaginary E 
Preſter Jo HN, or Preſbyter Joh N, was ſovereign. I 
come now to give a more particular deſcription of the 
countries I have reduced under the general name of 
Ethiopia. 

And iſt of Abyflinia, a country of a thouſand Abyflinia 
miles extent, that has ſcarce any communication 
with the reſt of the world at this day. The Turks 
having made themſelves maſters of that part of Ethio- 
pia that lies upon the Red ſea, and the reſt of it be- 
ing ſurrounded by mountains or unpaſlable defarts ; 
within theſe it appears to be an exceeding fine level 
country, diverſify'd with woods and fruitful plains, 
well planted with palm-trees, dates and cedars, and 
water'd by ſeveral noble rivers, = 

S 


yſſinia. 
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OF ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR. 


The river Nile rifes in the middle of Abyſſinia; 
and, having firſt taken a circuit almoſt round its 
ſource, runs an hundred miles to the northward, and 
afterwards two hundred miles towards the eaſt ; and 
then, turning to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, continues 
its courſe two hundred and fifty miles further ; in 
which eaſtern courſe it forms the lake of Dambea, 
which is an hundred and twenty miles over: after 
which, it takes a ſemicircular ſweep; in which courſe 
it continues to run five hundred miles, and then turn- 
ing directly north, enters the kingdom of Egypt; 
which winding courſe does not only render the foil 
extremely fruitful, but is of great advantage to their 
inland commerce; tho” after its entring Egypt, there 
are ſo many ſteep- falls and cataracts, that they can 
neither export or import any goods or merchandize 
upon this river, 

There are alſo two other great rivers, calPd the 
Moraba and Albara, which run through the country 
from ſouth to north, and fall into the Nile, in the 
province of Sennar ; and there is ſtill a fourth great 


river, call'd the Haouache; which, after a courſe of 


ſix hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt, falls into the Red 
ſea or Arabian gulph. | 

This country, thus happily water'd, produces 
plenty of corn, rice, millet, dates, grapes, flax, 
cotton, ſugar, ſalt and ſulphur : Their flax iseſteem'd 
the fineſt in the world; and from hence, tis ſaid, 
the Egyptians had theirs, of which they made the 
fine linen of Egypt mentioned in ſcripture: And 
had they, at this day, an opportunity of exporting 
the produce of their ſoil, tis ſaid this country alone 
might raiſe rice, ſugar, &c. ſufficient to ſupply all 
the neighbouring countries. The Turks, who are 
maſters of the coaſts of the Red ſea, tho' they will 
ſuffer no other nation to trade with Abyſſinia, annu- 
ally fetch great quantities of rice from thence, par- 
ticularly at the times of the great pilgrimages to 
Mecca, Arabia not affording proviſion ſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence. 

Gold is alſo very plentiful here, of which the 
Turks get ſome; and, had the Ethiopians an oppor- 
tunity of bartering it for the merchandize of Eu- 
rope, tis thought we might meet with as great plenty 
of it here, as any where, tho? there are no gold 
mines wrought: They have alſo mines of ſilver and 
copper, the latter of which they work, and have a 
good deal of that metal; and, *tis faid, they have 
the largeſt emeralds in the world. 

As to their animals, they have camels, oxen, 
ſheep, and other cattle, in great plenty, and very 
large; as alſo wild beaſts, crocodiles, &c. common 
to the reſt of Africa; but what they are moſt famous 
for, is an excellent breed of horſes, equal to thoſe of 
Arabia or, as ſome conjecture, thoſe of Arabia are, 
in reality, bred in Abyſſinia, where they abound in 
rich paſtures, | 

It may be objected here, that, if Ethiopia be thus 


cut off from any communication with other coun- 


Fg 
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tries, how could the Queen of Sheba, or Queen C H AP. 


CANDACE's cunuch, travel into Judza? 'To which 


IL 


it may be anſwer'd, that the coaſt of the Red ſea was Wy wo 


then a part of Ethiopia, by which it was very eaſy 
to viſit either Egypt, Arabia, or Paleſtine. 

Ethiopia was then a mighty empire, ſubject to one 
ſovereign, who commanded the ſea coaſt as well as 
the inland country; but now the King, or Emperor 
of Ethiopia, is a Prince of ſmall power, his territo- 
ries being divided into abundance of little principali- 
ties like Germany, the Princes whereof ſcarce ac- 
knowledge a ſuperior ; and, as they are ſeldom united, 
are by no means a match for their powerful neigh- 
bours, the Turks, who therefore keep them ſhut up 
within the bounds of Abyſſinia, and will not ſuffer 
them to correſpond or traffick with the reſt of the 
world. 


Travellers reckon up nine principalities or provin- Provincey 
ces in Abyſſinia; every one whereof has a diſtin and chief 


towns of 


ſovereign, that acknowledges, however, the King Abyſſinia. 


of Abyſſinia for his chief Lord. | 

1. The province of Ambara; the chief towns 
whereof are, Ambara the capital of Abyflinia, and 
ſituated in the middle of it, and Lalibela. 2. Bega- 
medri; the chief towns whereof are, Amadora, 
Alata and Maket. 3. Dambea ; the chief towns 
whereof are, Amba-Marjan, Dancas and Jenda. 
4. Shoa; the chief towns whereof are, Debra, Li- 
banos and Wenthit. 5. Gojam; the chief towns 
whereof are, Ledanegus, Debra, Semona and Se- 
lah. 6. Bugna; the chief towns whereof are, E- 


gala and Arguan. 7. Samen; thechief towns whereof 


are, Waldeba and Toraf. 8. Gonga ; and 9. 
Walaka, in the two laſt whereof no towns are men- 
tion'd; and indeed, the people in general live more 
in tents, than houſes, the K 


which looks like a city laid out into ſtreets; and, as 
he is followed by his nobility, officers, tradeſmen, 
ſubtlers, &c. the camp is always well ſupplied with 
proviſions and neceſſaries of all kinds. The King's 
tent is pitch'd in the centre of the camp, and his 
nobility and the reſt of his ſubjects encamp round 
about him, thoſe of the low 1 
greateſt diſtance from the royal pavilion. 4 


rank being at the 


ing keeping his court, The King 
like the Great Mogul, for the moſt part in his camp, pw 


field. 


The air of this country in the valleys is exceſſive The air of 


hot during the ſummer months, but on the moun- 


they call their winter, which is about the vernal 


the country. 
tains cold; and, as ſome affirm, the cold there is | 
more troubleſome than the heat, during that ſeaſon 


equinox. They have terrible thunder, and three Seaſons. 


months of almoſt continual rain; which, falling 
from the mountains that ſurround Abyſſinia in tor- 
rents, occaſions the overflowing of the Nile in E- 
gypt the ſucceeding months, of which a full account 
has been given in the deſcription of that country : all 
the reſt of the year almoſt they enjoy ſerene ſettled 
weather in Abyflinia; the people '# 

healthful, mo living to a good old age. 
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ing generally | 
Ap 
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II. 


Perſons of 
the Ethio- 
pian. 
Their ge- 
nius. 


Their ha- 
bits. 


Their diet. 


Their ma- 
nufactures. 


CHAP. As to the perſons of the Ethiopians, th 


THE PRESENT 


are ge- 


nerally of a good ſtature; their complexion a 
deep black ; their features much more agreeable 
than thoſe of the Negroes, having neither ſuch 
thick lips or flat noſcs : They are ſaid to have a great 
deal of vivacity and Mens Pct to be of a teach- 
able diſpoſition, and fond of learning, tho' they have 
but few e =? cp of improving themſelves, 

The better ſort of them are cloathed in veſts, 
made of ſilk ſtuffs or cotton, after the manner of 
the Franks in Turkey; but their poor people go al- 
moſt naked, having only a ſmall piece of ſkin or 
coarſe {tuff wrapped about their waiſts. 

They have no other bread than thin cakes bak'd 
upon the hearth as they want them : "They eat all 
manner of fleſh almoſt as the Europeans do, except 
ſwine's fleſh, and ſuch other meats as were prohi- 
bited to the Jews; they alſo ſtill abſtain from things 
ſtrangled, and from blood, killing their meat in the 
fame manner the Jews do: As to the poor people, 
they live chiefly upon milk, butter, cheeſe, roots, 
herbs, and what their flocks and herds produce. 

The meat is brought to the tables of people of 
condition in earthen diſhes, and they have no other 
plates or trenchers than the thin cakes, that ſerve them 
for bread ; and, according to ſome, they uſe nei- 
ther knife, fork, or ſpoon ; but this can't be entire- 
ly true, if what they tell us of another circumſtance 
in their eating be ſo: viz. That their Princes and 
Great menare above feeding themſelves, and are 
fed by boys with ſpoons ; and this latter is the more 
probable, becauſe, in adminiſtring the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, the Prieſt gives the communicants 
the liquor they uſe inſtead of wine in ſpoons. 

They ſeldom roaſt their meat; it is generally 
boil'd or ſtew'd, and they are very fond of the broth 
or ſoup that is made of it. Their uſual drink is 
mead or metheglin, the country abounding in ho- 
ney. They have alſo liquors made of wheat and 
rice, and their Princes drink ſome wine; but they 
don't ſeem to be well ſkilPd in making this liquor, 
tho' they have the fineſt grapes in the world: You 
cannot make their Princes a more acceptable preſent, 
than ſome bottles of European wine. 

Linen, I find, they have very little, tho' their 
country is found to be the moſt proper for flax of 
any in Africa; and indeed they do not ſeem to 
ſtand much in need of any, for they uſe no table 
linen, or ſheets ; they lie on carpets or mats, as in 
other hot countries, and not in beds : And this leads 
me to ſpeak of their manufaQtures, which are very 
mean. The Jews are ſaid to be the only Weavers 
and Smiths amongſt them ; and, as for other han- 
dicrafts, ſuch as Carpenters, Taylors and Shoemakers, 
every man breeds up his children to the trade or pro- 
feſhon he uſes himſelf, There are particular fami- 
lies, whoſe buſineſs it is to make trumpets, horns, 
&c. and theſe ſeveral trades, like the caſts or tribes 
in the Eaſt Indies, live ſeparately, and do not inter- 


clay and ſplinters. 


STATE 


mix with any other trade or tribe, cither by mar- 
riage or otherwiſe, 

Their buildings are exceeding mean, the genera- 
lity of their houſes being but poor huts, made with 
Some travellers tell us of the 
ruins of magnificent palaces and temples ; but, when 
the Portugueſe Miſſionaries came amongſt them, a- 
bout two hundred years ago, after that people had 
found the way to the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, there were neither palaces, 
temples, fortifications, or even a wall'd town to be 
found in the country. The Popiſh Miſſionaries in- 
deed, after they had inſinuated themſelves into the 
favour of their Princes, taught them to build temples, 
palaces and fortreſſes; but of theſe there are very 
few at this day: for the King, as has been obſerv'd, 
lives generally in the field, where he is attended by 
the petty princes, nobility, artificers, &c. the chief of 
them lying in pavilions and tents ; but, as theſe are 


CHAP, 


II. 
— 
Their build. 


not eaſily purchaſed by the common people, they 


make them little huts of clay and green boughs ; 
and the towns they talk of, are compoſed of houſes 
of the like fort : "The filks, ſtufts, calicoes, linen and 


carpets, they uſe for furniture or cloathing, they re- ** 


ceive chiefly from the Turks, by the way of the 
Red fea, who take the gold and emeralds of Abyſſi- 
nia in return for this merchandize, with ſome fine 
horſes : The Brokers, or Merchants, between the 
Turks and Abyflines, are Jews, Arabians, or Ar- 
menian Chriſtians ; few or none of the natives trade 
or travel abroad ; and it is very probable, that the 
Turks would not ſuffer them, if they ſhould at- 
tempt- it, leſt a communication ſhould be opened 
again between them and other nations, who might 
alſo exchange their manufaCtures for the gold and 
precious ſtones found in this country. When the 
Portugueſe firſt found the way to Abyſſinia, the 
ſhores of the Red ſea were open ; but now the 
Turks keep fo ſtrict a guard there, that it is diffi- 


cult for any other people to have acceſs to them. In Their wy 
travelling, they ride upon mules or camels, mules of ta 


being the beſt of all animals to clamber their moun- 
tains, and camels for their fandy plains : but, in war, 
horſes only are uſed to charge the enemy. Their 
Troopers, tis ſaid, ride on mules, when they march 
and lead their horſes ; which are reſerved purely for 
the day of battle. 


arms, which they purchaſe of the Turks. The 
wars of the King of Abyſſinia are principally with 
the Ethiopian princes ; who, being encourag'd and 
aſſiſted by the Turks at firſt, mightily reduced that 
Prince's power; and, while the Ethiopians were 
engag'd in civil wars at home, it was, that the 
Turks poſſeſs d themſelves of that part of their coun- 
try, that lay upon the Red fea. Thus the Ethio-, 
pians, by their inſurrections and encroachments on 
their Prince, difabled him to defend or recover that 
part of his dominions, by which only he could have 

any 


Their arms are chiefly launces, Arms ani 
bows, arrows and ſwords ; and they have ſome fire- wars: 


Their tnf. 
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OF ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR. © p 
CHAP. any commerce with the reſt of mankind. He is 


now reduc'd as low as the Turks can wiſh, having 
no trade or intercourſe with any other nation, but 
what they are pleaſed to“ allow him; and has loſt 
much of his power and authority at home, by the 
Princes and Governors of provinces ſetting up for 
themſelves ; which leads me to enquire into the 
King's titles, prerogatives, government, &c. 

This Prince, according to the Portugueſe, who 
| viſited his country, ſoon after their paſſing the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the 16th century, was ſtyPd 
Preſter Jo HN, or Preſbyter Jo HN; which, ſome 
imagine, was given him becauſe he ſeemed to be 
the High prieſt of his religion as well as King, hav- 


ing a croſs always carried before him, and acting as 


ſupreme Governor in eccleſiaſtical affairs, as well as 
civil, in all caſes except that of ordination : Others 
ſay, the Turks and Arabians gave him the title of 
Preſter Chan, or Cham, that is, King of Slaves ; 
they receiving moſt of their black ſlaves from Ethio- 
pia, of which he was ſovereign. But, however that 
be, travellers generally agree, that his own ſubjects 
{tyle him Negus, or King and oftener, Negaſcha, 
Negaſcht; which, in their language, ſignifies King 
of Kings, to diſtinguiſh him from the Princes and 


Governors of provinces, who are ſtyPd alſo Negus : - 


And, for this reaſon, the Europeans give this Ethio- 
pian ſovereign the title of Emperor: "The Perſians 
alſo give him the title of Pat-Sha, the Diſpoſer of 
kingdoms, which is the higheſt title known in Aſia, 
and equal to that of Emperor in Europe. But every 
one of theſe Princes, at his acceſſion to the throne, 


aſſumes a particular name, or rather motto; one 


ſtyles himſelf the Pillar of Faith ; another, the 
Virgin's Incenſe ; and, a third, the Beloved of 
God, ſprung from the ſtock of I u D AA, the ſon of 
Davip, the fon of SoLOMON, &c. for they 
have a tradition, that their Princes are deſcended 
from So LOMO by the Queen of Sheba. 

His arms alſo are faid to be a lyon rampant, hold- 
ing acrofs, with this motto, The lyon of the tribe 
of JUD AH has won. | 

This Prince is, or rather was abſolute, and his 
throne hereditary ; but, as he has loſt much of his 
power and prerogatives, which the Great men of the 
country have uſurp'd; he is now frequently con- 
troll'd by his Lords: the eldeſt fon alſo is ſometimes 
paſs d by, and a younger, or an illegitimate fon, 
advanc'd by the Nobility to the imperial dignity : 
The civil power, however, {till ſeems to be ſubject to 
the military. The King is moſt of the year in the 
held, attended by great armies of horſe and foot ; 
and conſequently their laws, if they have any, are 
ſilent, when the Prince pleaſes to controll them; 
but what laws they have, ſeem chiefly to relate to 
their religion. Thus far indeed the Abyſſinian 
Princes and Nobility are in a better condition than 
they were formerly ; that tho' they have few or. no 
laws to ſkreen them from the arbitrary dominion of 


their Emperor; yet they are become ſo powerful, CHAP, 
that he is cautious how he oppreſſes them, or en- II. 
ters upon any thing of conſequence without their wy 
concurrence ; however, the common people, ſtill 

remain in a manner ſlaves to the Emperor, or their The com- 
reſpective Lords. They have gain'd little by the en- , prope 
croachments the Great men have made on the au- 
thority of their ſovereign : they have no inheritance 

in their lands; but they themſelves, their lands and 

goods are in a manner their Lord's property : they 

labour but to maintain the grandeur of their ſupe- 

riors, and make a poor proviſion for their own 

wretched families. 

The Emperor's revenues are paid in kind, not in ThePrince's + 
money, of which I can't find they have any in their t:. 
country ; but then, pure gold is one of the articles 
(which is found in the ſands of their rivers, or un- 
der the roots of trees, on the tops and ſides of moun- 
tains, for they have not yet wrought one gold mine, 
tho” it is evident, there are many in the country). 

Part of his revenues ariſe by the duties that he lays 

on merchandize brought from Turkey by the way 

of the Red ſea: the Farmers alſo pay him a thirtieth 

part of all their grain, cattle, fruit and produce of 

their farms every year, by which his table, court 

and guards are maintain'd in plenty: and every 
Weaver, and other artificer, preſents: him with part 

of his manufacture; whereby his ſervants and offi- 

cers are furniſh'd with cloathing and other neceſſa- 

ries; the King's revenues alſo ariſe, by his creating 
Knights of St. ANTHONY ; every one of whom, Knight of 
pays him a fine on being knighted : Theſe are an or- St-Aathony, - 
der, partly eccleſiaſtical, and partly military, and very 
numerous; every Man of quality being oblig'd to 
make one of his younger ſons a Knight of this or- 
der ; and ſome authors relate, that he has no leſs 
than twelve thouſand of theſe Knights in his army.. 

The Emperor is crown'd in one of their principal Coronation +++ 
churches, with a kind of coronet ſet with glittering of the Empes - - 
ſtones, which is plac'd upon his head by their me- 
tropolitan, in the preſence of the Nobility and Cler- 
gy; when there are hymns ſung, guns fir'd, and 
other demonſtrations of joy ſuitable to the ſolemni- 

„as in Europe. The Prince no ſooner aſcends 

e throne, tis ſaid, but he orders all his brothers, 
children and relations to be ſecur'd in a fortreſs, ſitu- 
ated on an almoſt inacceſſible rock, that his Nobili- 
ty may not ſet up any of them to rival him, which 
they frequently do, when they have an opportunity; 
and the ſucceſſor is kept in the profoundeſt igno- - 
rance, till he is ſent for out of priſon, and advanc'd | 
to the imperial dignity, 

If the Abyſſinians have no written laws, they The laws 
have however certain immemorial cuſtoms, by which and cuſtonig - 
offenders are puniſh'd according to their reſpective wm ** 
crimes; unleſs the Prince, or ſome great Lord inter- 
poſes his authority to prevent it: For capital crimes, 


criminals are beheaded, hang'd, ſton'd or drubb'd 


ta death with clubs; except murderers, and theſe. 
| Ae, 
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but baptiſm only by a Prieſt. 
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der'd perſons, who may kill, torture him, or make 
him their ſlave as they ſee fit; but priſoners of qua- 
lity, guilty of notorious crimes, tis faid, are only 
baniſh'd to a certain rock, fituated in the lake of 
Tzane. For theft, the offender is whipp'd, and 


oblig' d to make reſtitution ; but adultery is puniſh'd 


with death : Civil cauſes the parties plead themſelves 
(I can't learn, there are any Lawyers in the coun- 
try, any more than written laws) before their re- 
ſpective Lords; and they may appeal from theſe tri- 
bunals to the Emperor, tis faid ; but this is ſeldom 
done, leſt it ſhould be reſented by their immediate 
Governors. 

I proceed in the next place to treat of their reli- 
gion, which ſeems to be a mixture of Chriſtianity 
and Judaiſm ; but in their Chriſtianity, they ap- 
proach much nearer the Greek than the Latin 
church: They keep both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
fabbath, and keep each of them more like a faſt 
than a feſtival : They circumciſe their children, both 
males and females, the eighth day, and baptize them 
a fortnight after : formerly they baptiz'd none, till 
they were thirty years of age. The circumciſion 
of their females ſounds a little odd to us ; but, *tis 
ſaid, they have an excreſcence, or ſuperfluous ſkin, 
that falls over the Pudenda, a piece whereof is 
cut off. on this occaſion : Certain it is, other na- 
tions of Africk have ſuch an excreſcence, and tra- 
vellers report that the Ethiopians have it : but of 
this I cannot be fo poſitive, as that the females of 
ſome other nations have. 

Circumciſion is perform'd by any old woman ; 
f it be an adult per- 
fon, the Prieſt anoints him with oil, and then going 
with him into ſome river or pond, by the aſſiſtance 
of two Deacons, plunges him three times under wa- 
ter ; ſaying, I baptize thee in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt. Then the Deacons bring 
the perſon out, and he is anointed again ; after 
which he is cloathed with a white garment, ſignify- 
ing purity or innocence ; and over it they put a red 
veſt, to fignify he was redeem'd and regenerated by 
the blood of CHRIST: after which, he is introduc'd 
into the church and receives the holy communion, 
and at his departure is preſented with milk and ho- 
ney, and receives the Prieſt's benediction. 

An infant that is baptiz'd, is only gently dipp'd 
and ſprinkled with water; but to theſe alſo they 
give ſome of the conſecrated bread and cup : and 
annually they celebrate the 6th of January as a 
feſtival, going into the water and dipping them- 
ſelves, in commemoration of our Saviour's baptiſm, 
which they ſuppoſe happen'd on that day ; from 
whence ſome have conjectur'd, that they renew'd 
their baptiſm once a year. 

At the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, the con- 
ſecrated elements are placed on a great, ſquare, woo- 


den cheſt, inſtead of a table; the holy utenſils are 


CH AP. are put into the hands of the relations of the mur- a diſh, a cup and a ſpoon, call'd the ſpoon of the 


Croſs ; with which they diſtribute the liquor they 
uſe inſtead of wine, which is made of the bruis'd 
ſtones of raiſins infus'd in water ; and this, after the 
bread, the Deacon delivers with the ſpoon both to 
the Clergy and Laity. They have alſo conſecrated urns 
and cenſers, in which they burn perfumes at theſe 
times. Every perſon receives the ſacrament once a 
month, or as often as he thinks fit ; but never out 
of a church. They acknowledge the fame books of 
holy ſcripture, as we do, for their rule of faith 
and, tis faid, have a more correct copy of the Sep- 
tuagint, than is to be met with in Europe. 

'They admit the councils of Nice, Conſtantino- 
ple and Epheſus, with other provincial councils re- 
ceiv'd till the council of Chalcedon; and, beſides 
the Nicene canons, have eighty-four other canons 
in the Arabic language, which their Emperor Con- 
STANTINE ſent to Jeruſalem, anno 440, and 
were carried from thence to Rome, anno 1646. This. 
book contains the ſynod of the Apoſtles, ſaid to be 
written by St. CLEMENT ; the councils of Ancy- 
ra, Czfarea, Nice, Gangra, Antiochia, Laodicea 
and Sardis, with the acts of 318 fathers; a treatiſe 
of the ſabbath, with a decree and canon of penance z 
to which is annex'd their general liturgy, prayers and- 
offices for the communion, a particular ſervice for ho- 
lidays, with books containing the livesof Martyrs and 
Saints, and hymns in praiſe of the bleſſed Virgin. 

They uſe the Nicene creed, but have not the 
Apoſtle's creed: They hold, according to LuDoL- 
PHUS, that the three perſons in the Trinity are one 
God : that there are not two natures and wills in 
CHRIST; and yetaffirm heis perfect God and perfect 
Man, without confuſion of the two natures; which, 
I muſt acknowledge, I do not comprehend. They 
have but two facraments (viz.) Baptiſm and the 
Euchariſt, and give the bread and the cup both to 
Clergy and Laity, as has been related already : They 
believe the real preſence in the facrament, but not 
tranſubſtantiation; and therefore do not fay at the 
conſecration, this is my body; which words, ac- 
cording to the Roman catholicks, produce the change z 
but this bread is my body, and this cup is my 
blood ; neither do they give thoſe divine honours to 
the conſecrated elements, which the diſciples of tran- 
ſubſtantiation do. 

They make general confeſſions of their fins, and 
receive as general abſolutions; but make no parti- 
cular confeſſions : They ſeem to believe the Gul to 
be produc'd from matter, and yet, that it is im- 
mortal, and that, after death, the fouls of good 
men remain in ſome intermediate ſtate, and have 
not the viſion of God, till the reſurrection; for they 
have in their divine ſervice, the following petition 
for their dead (viz.) Remember, Lord, the fouls of 
thy ſervants ; and, O Lord, releaſe our fathers : 
From whence the Roman Miſſionaries infer, that 
they believe a purgatory : They keep holidays in ho- 

nour 


— 
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nour of the Saints; and invoke them, begging their 
interceſſion, eſpecially the virgin MAR y's, whoſe 
WY picture they have, but no image of her, or any other 


Saint : They alſo invoke the holy Angels, as they have 
ſometimes appear'd to good men, and brought them 
anſwers of their prayers ; and reckon up nine or- 
ders of thoſe celeſtial beings : They faſt the forty 
days in Lent, and at ſome other times, keeping 
their faſts fo ſtrictly, that they eat nothing within 


the ſpace of four and twenty hours, and ſometimes | 


faſt two whole days together (which is done much 
eaſier in hot, than in cold countries): They alſo ob- 
ſerve Chriſtmas, Eaſter and Whitfuntide, and all 
other feſtivals of the ancient church, tho” at differ- 
ent times from the Latins. 

The Emperor, as has been obſerv'd, is ſupreme 
in all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil cauſes ; and the 
Clergy, as well as Laity, are under the juriſdiction of 
the King's Judges : they have, however, a Metro- 

litan, conſecrated by the Patriarch of Alexan- 
Nia, who confers orders on the Clergy, who are 
chiefly Monks: They have neither Archbiſhop or Bi- 
ſhops, or any order ſuperior to Prieſts; only the Ab- 
bot of every ſociety of Monks is their ſuperior, and 
has ſome authority over them. 

Theſe Monks do not live in cloyſters or convents, 
but every one in his own hut, forming a kind of 
village near ſome church, where they perſorm di- 
vine ſervice in their turns : Their inferior orders be- 
low the Prieſt or Preſbyter are, the Sub-preſbyter, 
Deacon and Sub-deacon : The Monks never marry ; 
but one would imagine they had ſome Clergy that 
were not Monks ; becauſe travellers relate,that Cler- 
gymen, who are not Monks, may marry once; 
poſſibly this may be meant of the inferior orders, 
who are not Monks : Theſe Monks manure ſmall 
parcels of ground, and live by their labour. 

Their principal churches were built at firſt, after 
the model of the temple of Jeruſalem, with a 

and outward court; but they have built 
them ſince in the form of a croſs, like the cathedrals 
in other Chriſtian nations: the Princes of the royal 
family and chief Nobility all receive the order of 
Deacon ; and are thereupon admitted into the choir 
and chancel, and every Prince has a croſs carried 
before him, even after his acceſſion to the throne z 
from whence, and the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity he exerciſes, this Prince is held to partake of 
the ſacred function; and, according to ſome, from 
hence it was, their Emperors were ſtyl'd Preſbyter 
Chan, or Cham (not Preſtyter JOHN) King of 
Prieſts, or the Prieſtly King. 

'The people uſe lighted s at divine ſervice 
like the Greek church: They neither fit or kneel in 
their churches, but ſtand ; tho? the ſervice, on ſome 
holidays, laſts whole days and nights; but they have 
crutches, on which they are permitted to lean : They 
keep their churches exceeding neat, and. put off their 
thoes when they enter them, which ſhews their re- 
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gard for them, as uncovering the head does with CH AP 

us: And ſuch is their veneration for theſe ſacred II. 

ſtructures, that they will not ſpit on the pavement (FW W 

for the world; and, when they are travelling, tis | 

ſaid, _ will light when they come near a church, 

and walk paſt it: They have pictures of the Saints 

in their churches, but no images; and, tho? their 

Clergy carry a croſs in their hands, which is kiſ'd 

by all they meet, and they often ſign themſelves 

with the ſign of the croſs, yet they are not ſuffered 

to carry about them either an image or picture of 

CHRIST crucified, 
According to LuDULPHUS, oy formerly Their Em- 

acknowledg'd the Biſhop of Rome to be the firſt peror ſubmits 

Patriarch; but denied his ſupremacy over the whole do che Pope. 

church: But the Portugueſe Miſſionaries, reſorting 

to Ethiopia at the latter end of the fifteenth century, 

when their countrymen found the way thither round 

the Cape of Good Hope, had almoſt made good Ca- 

tholicks of the Ethiopians, and perſuaded their Em- 

peror, not only to acknowledge the Pope's ſupre- 

macy, but to admit a Patriarch amongſt them, ſent 

thither from Rome. The government alſo con- 

ſented to aboliſh their ancient rites and ceremonies, 

and conform entirely to the ritual of the Roman 

church : but many of the Nobility and Governors of 

the provinces, with a majority of the Common peo- 

ple, having the greateſt abhorrence of the Popiſh re- 

ligion, roſe in arms againſt their Emperor, which 

occaſion'd civil wars in Ethiopia, that laſted Which oc» 

of an hundred years, wherein many thouſands were * * 

killed; but the Court, with the aſſiſtance of the je- 

ſuits, European engineers, and ſome Portugueſe 

troops, were generally victorious over thoſe of the 

ancient religion, but could never ſubdue their obſti- 

nate perſeverance in it; and ſeveral provinces re- 

volted entirely from the Emperor: however, their Several!“ 

Emperors continued ſtill to profeſs the Popiſh religi- st 

on, and ſubmit to the dictates of Rome; till at 

length the Jeſuits, under pretence of maintaining the 

Pope's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, took upon them to The uſur- 

direct almoſt all ſecular affairs, treating the Prince $17.09 

rather as Viceroy to his Holineſs, than Sovereign of © 

the country; and, having erected and garrifon'd ſe- 

veral fortreſſes, were ſending for European forces to 

maintain their ufurped power; which gave ſuch an 

alarm to the Emperor, as well as to the Nobility, that 

it was agreed at once to aboliſh Popery, and reſtore. 

their ancient religion. The Romiſh Priefts were here- The ps. 

upon generally facrificed to the fury of the people, piſts are maf-- 

and their Patriarch very norrowly eſcaped out of the ©: 

country with his life : and when three Capuchins 

afterwards came as far as Squaquena, upon the Red The od 

ſea, from whence they ſent letters to the Emperor of 7*livion re- 

Ethiopia to obtain leave to come, into his territories red. 

again, that Prince requeſted the Furkiſh Baflaw, who 

commanded on that coaft, to ſuffer no Franks to 

come that way into his territories, and to fend him 

the heads of Capuchins ; which the Bafſaw did 

% 


not 
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CH A P. not only oblige him in, but ſent him their ſkins 
II. flea'd off, and ſtuff'd, that he might know them to 
WA be Franks by their colour, and Prieſts by their ſhaved 
crowns, Thus have the Jeſuits and Fathers of the 
Romiſh church procured their ſuperſtition to be ba- 
niſh'd out of almoſt every country where they have 
planted it: They have indeed, by their ſkill in phyſick 
and mathematicks, and an artful addreſs, inſinuated 
themſelves into thè courts of many great Princes; 
The Jeſuits but then their advancing the Pope's ſupremacy to 
every where ſuch an extravagant height, and pretending to con- 

do more Ae . 
miſchief troll the government in civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical 
than good to matters, has ever occaſion'd their expulſion, Thus 
5 it was in Japan, where that Emperor, finding them 
up * Pope's uſurping upon his civil authority, order'd every Chri- 
ſupremacy. ſtian in his dominions to be maſſacred ; and that no 
Chriſtian ſhould ever ſet his foot on ſhore there again. 
This alſo has put a ſtop to their progreſs in China, 
and occafion'd very ſevere perſecutions of. the Chri- 
ſtians there; but ſtill they perſiſt in their encroach- 
ments on Princes where they have an opportunity ; 
and probably will never be fatisfied, till they have 
made his Holineſs univerſal monarch in temporals as 
well as ſpirituals; or procured their own extirpation 
2 by the general conſent of Chriſtian Princes, as the 
Knights- Templars did by their inſolence in the four- 

teenth century. But to return to Ethiopia: 

Marriages of Their marriages are no more than contraCts before 
the Abyſl- friends, which are, however, bleſſed afterwards by 
nns, tte Prieſt; but this is, I preſume, where a perſon 
confines himſelf to one wife, for their religion pro- 
hibits polygamy, and they are ſometimes excommu- 
nicated for taking more wives than one; and yet 
their Emperor has an hundred at leaſt, and their Great 
men as many wives as they pleaſe: it is only the com- 
mon people that are forced to keep to one wife; and 
poſſibly they need but little reſtraint in this particu- 
lar, not being able to maintain more. The ſons of 
the Emperor ſucceed according to their ſeniority, as 
do thoſe of the Nobility, who have obtained an inde- 
Inheritances. pendency : but the reſt of the people have no inhe- 
ritance in their lands, nor can diſpoſe of their eſtates 
or effects, but by the permiſſion of the King, or 
their reſpective Lords. 
They ſeem aſtoniſh'd, and make great howlings 
and lamentations, on hearing of the death of their 
friends, or any great man. The corpſe, after it is 
waſh'd and perfum'd, is wrapped up in a cloth; and, 
being laid on a bier, is carried to the burying-place 
by ſome of the Clergy, who read over ſome paſſages 
out of the Pfalms on the occaſion: after which, the 


Polygamy 
practiſed by 
their Great 
men. 


Their fune- 
rals. 


corpſe is laid into the grave without a coffin; but they 


have no particular funeral ſervice: the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed mourn for ſome time after- 
wards in rags or tatter'd cloaths, imagining a poor 
neglected dreſs beſt expreſſes their ſorrow for their de- 


ceafed friends; and this ſeems to have been the gene- 


ral opinion of the ancients, Who, upon any melan- 
choly occaſion, rent their cloaths, or at leaſt put on 
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ſuch as were ſo; and did not ſtudy dreſs while they CH A p 


were in mourning, as ſome of the moderns do. II 

As to the learning of the Ethiopians, it appears to AA 
be very mean at preſent; reading and writing the Leaming ang 
languages, in uſe amongſt them, ſeems to be their Hu- 


the Abyffi- 


higheſt attainments; ſcarce any of their Clergy pre- nian. 


tend to more. The Arabick language, is that 
wherein the ſcriptures, their liturgy and divine offices, 
as well as all acts of ſtate, are written: The Court 
and Nobility uſe a language, call'd the Amarick, from 
its being ſpoken chiefly in the province of Amara ; 
and the Common people the Ethiopick, of which 
there are abundance of different dialects; one pro- 
vince ſcarce underſtanding another. Both the Ame- 
rick and Ethiopick are a mixture of languages ; and, 
according to ſome, compounded of the Arabick, He- 
brew and Chaldee. f 
Nubia is one of thoſe countries I have compre- Nubia, the 
hended under the general name of Ethiopia, becauſe — — 
it is contiguous to Abyſſinia, and was certainly part 
of the ancient Ethiopia, if it be not of the modern; 
and becauſe the Nubians, according to the beſt ac- 
counts we can get of them, reſemble the Ethiopians 
more than any other people. 
Nubia is uſually bounded by the deſarts of Barca, Its st 
and Egypt towards the north; by Abyſlinia, on the and extent 
caſt ; by the lower Ethiopia, on the ſouth ; and Zaa- 
ra, on the weſt; and is faid to be four hundred leagues 
in length, and two hundred in breadth ; but ſcarce 
any two Hiſtorians or Geographers agree in theſe mat- 
ters; and, in truth, ſeem to gueſs at almoſt 
every thing they relate of Nubia, and this is the caſe 
of almoſt every other inland country of Africa. 
Some tell us of a river that riſes in this country, 
and falls into the Nile; that it abounds in gold, 
muſk, ſandal, wood and ivory; having elephants, 
horſes, camels, lyons, and ſuch other animals, wild 
and tame, as are to be found in the neighbouring 
country of Abyflinia ; but they don't ſo much as 
know, whether it be a monarchy or commonwealth ; 
or whether it is divided into many little kingdoms 
and ſtates; the laſt of which is moſt probable, be- 
cauſe we hear ſo little of them. The fame uncer- 
tainty we meet with in relation to their religion : it 
is ſuppos'd they were once Chriſtians, there being 
the ruins of ſome Chriſtian churches there, *tis faid : 
They relate alſo, that their religion is a mixture of 
Paganiſm, Chriſtianity, Judaiſm and Mahometa- 
niſm, and it is highly probable, every one of theſe 
religions is profeſs'd by one or other of the natives, | 
people of all thoſe various religions bordering upon | 
them. | ; | 
Dangala is ſaid to be their capital city, and ſitua- Chief tom 
ted in 17 degrees of north latitude ; and Geographers 
pretend to give us the names of ſeveral other towns, 
which perhaps never had any exiſtence ; and there- 
fore I ſhall not trouble the reader with them. I be- 
lieve we may conclude, that their towns are not 
better than thoſe in Abyſſinia, which we find are 


compos'd 


compos'd of very mean huts and cottages. Thus 

F 13 1 2 believe, we may conclude, that 
oe people are black, as in Ethiopia, and partake of 
perſons of many of their cuſtoms ; but as for any thing elſe, 
he pative®- ſittle regard is to be given to what Hiſtorians or Geo- 
graphers have written of them, and therefore I ſhall 
take leave of this terra incognita, and not tire the 
reader with ſuch accounts of it, as are not to be de- 
pended on. | 
That part of Ethiopia, which I comprehend under 
the names of Abex and Anian, or Aian, is bounded 
by Egypt and Abyflinia towards the north and welt ; 
by the Red ſea, and the Eaſtern ocean, on the eaſt ; 
and by Zanguebar on the ſouth, extending from the 
5th degree of north latitude to the 2oth. 
i fate of Anian lies upon, or near, the Eaſtern ocean, and 
aa% the Red ſea; of which the Portugueſe and other 
Europeans, who have viſited it of late years, aſſure 
us, it is a perfect deſart, from latitude 5, to the 
{traits of Babelmandel, or the entrance into the Red 
ſca, and even within thoſe ſtraits for ſeveral miles; the 
country being cover'd with fand and weeds, and pro- 
ducing ſcarce any ſuſtenance either for man or beaſt ; 
neither inhabited or habitable; no harbour for ſhip- 
ping, or river that waters any part of it, ſays my au- 
thor : "Tho? there are others, who pretend, that the 
country is populous, and abounds with plenty of all 
things ; but this can be underſtood only of the coaſt 
of Abex, to the northward of Aian, and lying on the 
weſtern ſhore of the Red ſea, ſome degrees within 
the ſtraits of Babelmandel, of which the Turks are 
maſters. This province is indeed very fruitful ; the 
principal ports whereof are, Suaquem or Suaquee, 
and Arquico or Ercoco, about 150 miles di- 
{tant from each other; and in theſe the Turks 
keep ſtrong garriſons, which command the country, 
and collect great quantities of rice and other ors. 
ons, which they ſend over to Jeddo in Arabia, the 
port town to Medina and Mecca, for the ſervice of 
the Pilgrims that reſort thither, both from Africa 
and the north and eaſtern parts of Aſia, in vaſt mul- 
titudes ; but I do not meet with any other ports or 
great towns on the coaſts of Abex, *till we come as 
high as Egypt. | 

The people here are chiefly Turks and Arabians, 
and their manners and cuſtoms the ſame with thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the firſt volume of Modern Hi- 
/*ory, that treat of Arabia and Turkey. 
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| The preſent ate of Z AN GUEBAR. 


1 ND ER the name of Zanguebar I include 
all the eaſt coaſt of Africa, extending from 
3 degrees north to 28 ſouth, bounded by Aian or 
Anian on the north, the Eaſtern ocean on the eaſt, 
ris Caffraria on the fouth, and the inland unknown 
reheng. VR 3 — ſometimes call'd Ethiopia Inſe- 
2 OL. III. 


Chief to | 
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III. 
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rior, on the weſt; comprehending, under the gene- CH AP. 
ral name of Zanguebar, the countries of Magadoxa, JIT. 
Melinda, Quiloa, Mozambique and Zofala, — 
The country of Magadoxa lies a little to the north- Magadoxa. 
ward of the Hr the chief town, of the ſame 
name, ſituated at the mouth of a river, in 3 degrees 
ſome odd minutes north latitude. The people here 
are in alliance, or, rather, ſubject to the Portugueſe; 
as are all the people almoſt upon this coaſt, Their 
country is very barren, affording ſcarce any merchan- 
dize, or cattle, unleſs a good breed of Horſes, which, 
tis faid, they ſell to the Portugueſe, who diſpoſe of them 
again to the Arabs. The people are a mixture of 
Pagans, Mahometans and Chriſtians: Their com- 
plexions, generally, a deep black, with flat noſes and 
thick lips, like the reſt of the Negroes. 
The country of Melinda lies to the ſouthward of Melinda. 
the Line; the chief town, of the ſame name, being 
ſituated in 2 degrees and a half ſouth latitude, on an 
iſland at the mouth of the river Melinda, and is the 
capital of the Portugueſe dominions in this part of the 
world. | 
Notwithſtanding this country lies ſo near the Equa- Air. 

tor, it is exceeding pleaſant, fruitful, and healthful; 
being frequently refreſh'd with ſhowers and fine ſea- 
breezes. The city of Melinda is a large populous Buildings, 
place, well built, conſidering where it ſtands ; has a 
good harbour, commanded by a ſtrong citadel. And 
here the Portugueſe have 17 churches, and g religi- 
ous houſes : They have alſo warehouſes ſtock'd with 
all ſorts of European goods, with which they trade 
with the natives for the produce of the country, viz, 
gold, Elephants teeth, ſlaves, Oftrich-feathers, wax, 
and drugs ; ſuch as ſenna, aloes, Guinea grains, civet, 
ambergreaſe, and frankincenſe. The country pro- 
duces alſo rice, millet, ſugar and fruits; and the 
Portugueſe export great quantities of rice to their 
other ſettlements, beſides what they uſe. Some cal- 
culate, that the inhabitants of the city of Melinda, 
and the little iſland on which it ſtands, do not amount 
to leſs than 200000 fouls, great part of them Chri- 
ſtians, 

The natives have a King of their own, who is a Religions 
Mahometan ; but many of his people are ſtill Pagans; 
and all of them in ſome ſubjection to the Portugueſe, * 
The publick buildings in Melinda, beſides the churches 
and monaſteriesalready mention'd, are the Governor's 
palace, the publick magazine and town-hall; all which 


* 


Produce of 
the country. 


are faid to be magnificently built; at leaſt, they exceed 


any thing of the kind that is to be found in Africa. 

The country of Quiloa lies to the ſouth-ward of Quilos. 
Melinda; the capital city, of the ſame name, being 
in 8 degrees odd minutes ſouth latitude, The Por- un“ 
tugueſe poſſeſd d themſelves of this place on their 
firſt diſcovery of this coaſt; but it being an unhealth- 
ful ſituation, they quitted it again : However, the 
King of the ny is tributary to them (as the reſt 
of the Princes on this coaſt are;) and pays them, tis 
ſaid, a tribute in gold, amounting to the value of an 
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CH AP. hundred thouſand crufadoes annually. This part of the 
III. country produces excellent ſugar-canes ; but the Por- 
tugueſe do not improve them, receiving great quan- 
tities of ſugar every year from their countrymen at 

Brazil, who come hither annually for ſlaves. 

The country of Mozambique lies ſouth of Qui- 
loa; the chief town, ſituate on an iſland on the mouth 
of a river, of the fame name, in 15 degrees ſouth 
latitude. Here is, a good harbour, defended by a 
citadel ; the town it ſelf regularly fortify d; and the 
iſland, on which it ſtands, is thirty miles in circum- 
ference, and extremely lous. Here are fix 
churches, and ſeveral NG: the Monks whereof 
make abundance of proſelytes in the neighbouring 
country. Here the Portugueſe alfo barter European 
goods with the natives (whom they have taught to 
cloath themſelves) for their gold, Elephants teeth, 
and ſlaves; and here there ſhipping to and from In- 
dia calls for refreſhments: And, as this country pro- 
duces great herds of cattle, the Portugueſe kill Beef, 
and falt it up, ſending it to the Brazils, or ſelling it 
to European ſhipping. 

Mongale, an iſland-town in this country, alſo is 
garriſon'd by the Portugueſe: And here is their chief. 
ſtaple for RR goods. The gold they receive 
for them of the natives, is found near the ſurface of 
the earth, or in the ſands of rivers; there being no 
gold mines wrought in Africa. 

Mombazz. > The city of Mombaza, in the country of Mo- 
zambique, lies in 7 degrees 4 minutes ſouth lati- 
tude, which the Portugueſe poſſeſs d themſelves of 
when they firſt viſited the eaſt coaſt of Africa; and, 
being beaten out of it afterwards, recover d it again; 
and have at preſent a conſiderable trade here. 


Mongale. 


Toſola. In Zofala, to the ſouthward of Mozambique, the 
Portugueſe have alſo ſome little ſettlements; and, 
indeed, they have the trade of the whole coaſt al- 
moſt to themſelves as far as the Tropic of Capricorn. 

CHAP. N. 
The preſent ſtate F CAF FRA RTIA: 
Particularly the ſouth part of it, the country of the 
Hottentots, 
CHAP. (PAFFRARIA the moſt outhern part of 
IV. Africa, lying in the form of a creſcent about 
◻◻B dee inland country of Monomotapa, and'bounded 

— the ocean on the eaſt, ſouth and weſt, extending it 
ſelf from the Tropic of Capricorn on the eaſt, to 
the moſt ſoutherly point of Africa, calld Cape d' Agui- 
Jas, latitude 3 5, running up from thence to the 
northward as high as the ſame Tropic, on the weſt 
MO; and by ſome is carried to latitude 15 

th. | | 

Divifion. This country is divided into two parts, viz. the 

bo ooh country of the Hottentots, and Caffraria Proper. 

Situation - The country of the Hottentots is the moſt ſouthern 
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of Caffraria, lying between lat. 28 and 3 5, and be- 
= the eaſtern and weſtern ocean, being about 3 00 N * . 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 400 from north to N 
ſouth. The Dutch town, which has obtain'd the name 
of the Cape, lying in lat. 34 degrees 15 minutes, lon- 
gitude 18 degrees to the eaſtward of London, 

This country was firſt diſcover'd by the Portugueſe Firtt dic. 
Admiral Dt AZ, in his attempt to find a way to the ver of it 
Eaſt-Indies round Africa, about two hundred and' 
forty years ago. The Portugueſe, ſome years after, 
attempted to make a ſettlement there; but the inha- 
bitants falling upon them, and cutting in pieces ſeve- 
ral of their people; and there being no harbours for 
the ſecurity of their ſhipping againſt the violent ſtorms 
upon that coaſt, they laid aſide their defi The 
Engliſh afterwards viſited the Cape, were diſ- 
courag'd from ſettling there, for much the fame rea- 
ſons the Portugueſe quitted it; namely, the tempeſt- 
uous ſeas, and the want of harbours, together with 
the untractableneſs of the people: However, the 
Dutch obſerving the fruitfulneſs of the country, and 
judging that it would be of great uſe in ſupplying them 
with proviſions in their voyages to and from the In- | 
dies, fixed a colony at the Cape about the year 165 1, The Dutch 
erected a fort, and enter'd into a treaty with the na- {tle at the 
tives, who, for a very moderate conſideration, tranſ- — 
ferr'd a good part of their country to them; and here 
the Dutch have remain'd ever ſince, enlarging their 
territories to that degree, that they have now ſettle- 
ments upwards of 200 miles to the north and 
eaſt, well planted and cultivated, of which I ſhall 
give a more particular account hereafter. ; 

The country of the Hottentots is mountainous ; The fac: dt 
but the tops of the hills, as well as the are te Hotten- 
generally fruitful: It is alſo adorn'd with groves f 
trees, and a great variety of plants and flowers, that 
are water'd by little rivulets, and render it exceeding 
pleaſant during the fine ſeaſon; but in the time of 
the rains or munſoons, they ſwell into unpaſſable tor- 
rents. The winds alſo rage great part of the year, 
and do not only make the very unſafe for ſhips, 
but do a great deal of miſchief by to the grain 
and fruits, as well as to their buildings. Theſe winds, 
while the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, blow from the 
ſouth-eaſt, and are then very dangerous to ſhips co- 
ming into the Cape. When the ſun is in the nor- 
thern ſigns, they blow from the north-weſt, and then 
are no leſs dangerous to the ſhips at anchor in the bay. 
However, tis obſerv*d, that the inhabitants are ne- 
ver more healthful than during this ſtormy weather : 
If the wind ceaſes for a week or ten days, they are 
ſubject to the head-ach and other diſtempers, which 
go off again whenever the wind riſes. hy 

On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, three 
remarkab 


mountains are diſcover'd, viz. the Ta- 
ble-hill, the Lion*s-hill, and the Wind, or Devil's- 
hill, which may be ſeen 40 or 50 miles out at ſea. 
The Table-hill was firſt nam'd fo by the Portu- Tbe T. 
-—_ 


gueſe, as reſembling, at a diſtance, a 


AP. the perpendicular height is upwards of 1850 feet. 
IV. On the top of it are ſeveral good ſprings, the water 
A whereof is exceeding clear and well-taſted. Between 
dle. valley · this hill and the bay where the ſhips ride, is a valley, 
where ſtands the Dutch town, the fort, and their 
fine garden, the admiration of all travellers ; but 
theſe will be more particularly deſcrib'd hereafter. In 
the ſummer-ſeaſon, viz. from September to March, 
a cap of clouds conſtantly covers the top of this hill 
before a ſtorm, and gives notice to the Sailors to 
re for it. 
de Lion's: The Lion's-hill is not fo high as the former: It 
Il. lies contiguous to the ſea, and bears weſt from the 
the Table mountain, being ſeparated from it by a 
narrow valley. It is ſuppos'd to have obtain'd its 
name from the reſemblance it bears to a Lion cou- 
chant, with his head erect ; or, according to others, 
from its being infeſted with Lions when the Dutch 
firſt ſettled there. On this hill ſtands a flag, guard- 
ed by ſome Soldiers, who give notice of the approach 
of ſhipping, from what quarter they come, and 
their number, by hoiſting and lowering the flag. 


oem The Devil's-hill, ſuppoſed to be fo call'd from 
e Dutch the furious winds that iſſue from thence when the 
- at the top is cover'd with a white cloud, is not fo high as 


either of the former: It lies alſo along the ſhore, 
being ſeparated from the Lion's-hill by a ſmall 
valley or cleft. Theſe three hills lie in the form of 
a creſcent, about the 'Table-valley. 

The Hottentot nations, who inhabit this ſouth- 
ern promontory of Africa, are 16 in number; at 
leaſt, the Dutch are acquainted with ſo many; 
but that there are more to the northward of thee, 
ſeems pretty certain. - 

The 16 nations enumerated by travellers, and 


he face <> 
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nation; 2. The Kochaqua ; 3. The Suſſaqua; 4. 
The Adiqua; 5. Chirigriqua ; 6. The greater and 
leſſer Namaqua; 7. The Attaqua ; 8. The Koop- 
man; 9. The Heſſaqua; 10. The Sonqua; 11. 
2 Do 12. The Proto i 13. The 
auros, or Gauriqua ; 14. Hauteniqua 15. 

The Chamtouer 46; The Heykom. 
dune. The Go nation firſt traffic d with the 
eo Dutch; and, in conſideration of ſome braſs rings, 
beads, and other trifles, admitted them into that 
0 country where the Cape- Town now ftands ; 
t when they ſaw the Dutch erecting a fortreſs 
and encloſing the lands, from whence they exclud- 


nenn ſented, that they meant no more in their treaty with 
; the Dutch, than that they ſhould be at liberty to 
dwell with them, and have paſture for their cattle ; 
they were not ſo ſtupid as to exclude themſelves 
from their own country, or to ſuffer forts to be 
built that would bring under the ſubjection of 
foreigners ; and, when the Dutch refus'd to throw 
open their encloſures, aſſembled in arms to drive 
them out of their country. But the Hollanders were 
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particularly by Kol BEN, are, 1. The Gongeman 


ed the cattle of the Hottentots, the natives repre- 
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become ſo ſtrong, that engag d the natives, CHAP. 
and defeated them, compelling them to ſubmit to IV. 
ſuch terms as the victors were pleas'd to impoſe ; WW ww 
which were, in ſhort, no other, but that the Hot- | 
tentots might ſtill remain in their own country, and 
graze their cattle upon ſuch lands as were not en- 
clos'd by the Dutch ; and accordingly the Gonge- 
man nation are intermix'd with the Dutch at this 
day, but enjoy no more of their lands than the 
Hollanders have not thought fit to appropriate to 
themſelves (which indeed is all the beſt part of it.) 
The Gongeman nation are barely permitted to feed 
their cattle upon the common or waſte grounds that 
are not enclos d. The Hollanders are now Lords 
of the country, and the natives little better than 
their vaſſals, or tenants at will; tho' the Dutch are 
oblig'd to uſe them with ſome tenderneſs, leſt the 
other nations, their brethren, ſhould diſturb their 
diſtant colonies, | 

2. The Kochoqua nations lie to the northward Kochoqua, 
of the Gongemans, in whoſe limits is a great deal n. 
of good paſture, part of which is enclos'd by the 
Dutch; but the natives ſtill poſſe more than half 
the lands: In this country are ſeveral falt-pits ; 
but, as there are few ſprings, not many of the 
Dutch reſide here. | | 

3. The ua's lie to the northward of the Sufaquas 
Kochoqua's. The country is mountainous, and 
there are but few villages in this territory, and no 
great herds of cattle; the people deſerting the 
country for want of water, tho” there is good paſ- 
ture on the hills as well as in the valley. 

4. The Odiqua's country lies contiguous: to that Odiqua's. 
of the Suſſaqua s; and theſe two nations are al- 
ways in a confederacy againſt their neighbours the 
Chirigriqua's. | 

5. The Chirigriqua's are a numerous people ce- Chirigri- 
lebrated for their ſtrength and dexterity, in throw. V9 % 
ing the Haſlagaye or Launce : Their country is 
mountainous, and extends along the ſea-coaſt; the 
foil, however, generally good, there being rich paſ- 
tures on the tops of their hills, as well as in the 
valleys; and through the middle of it runs one of | 
the largeſt of their rivers, call'd the Elephant river, 
from the Elephants reſorting in great numbers to it. | 
Here are alſo woods of large, tall trees, different 
from any we meet with in Europe ; and theſe are 
infeſted with Lions, Tigers, and almoſt all man- 
ner of wild beaſts. 

6. The over and leſſer Namaqua ; the leſſer Namaqua's, 
extending along the coaſt, and the other contigu- 
ous to it, on the eaſt. This people, tis faid, are 
able to bring an army of twenty thouſand men in- 
to the field, and are the moſt ſenſible of all the 
Hottentot nations: Their country, however, is 
mountainous and barren, deſtitute of wood, and 
hath but one ſpring in the whole territory ; only the 
Elephant river, running thro' their country, ſupplies 
ſome part 4 it with water. Here are alſo great 
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Koopmans. 


Aeſſaqua'e. 


Jonqua's. 
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bers of wild beaſts and ſmall, ſpotted Deer, of which 
hundreds and thouſands are ſometimes ſeen in a herd. 
The veniſon, generally, is fat and good, 

7. The Attaqua's li to the northward of the 
Namaqua's, poſſeſſing a very barren country, with 
very little water in it, and is neither populous, nor 
well ſtock'd with cattle, the natives diſperſing them- 
ſelves in ſmall parties, that they may the better find 
a ſubſiſtence. "This is the moſt northern nation, 
deſcrib'd by KoLBEN on the weſtern coaſt, though 
he mentions another nation {till to the northward of 
the Attaqua's, calPd the Chorogauqua's, poſſeſſing a 
vaſt extent of country, and ſuppoſes there may be 
{till ſeveral other nations, to the northward of them, 
before we come to Augola, Then, returning ſouth- 
ward, he brings us to 

8, The Koopmans, who lie to the eaſtward of 
the Gongemans, and the Cape Town: Here the 
Dutch have a great 'many ſettlements and planta- 
tions, and a rich tract of land encloſed ; but the 
natives, however, are ſufter'd to dwell among them, 
and graze their cattle on the uncultivated grounds, 
This country is well wooded and water'd : There 
runs a rapid ſtream through the valleys into the ſea, 
call'd Palamit river, whoſe ſource is in the Draken- 
ſtein mountains, on the Dutch frontiers, receiving 
ſeveral leſſer rivulets in its courſe ; the largeſt where- 
of is called the Black river. In this territory alſo 
is a hot bath, and ſeveral falt-pits. 

9. The country of the Heſſaqua's joins alſo to 
the Gongemans. They abound in Cattle, Sheep, 
and Oxen (the only riches of the natives) more than 
any other Hottentot nation, and traffick more with 
the Dutch for brandy, tobacco, corral, braſs beads, 
and other trifles ; for which they give their cattle 
in exchange. They are ſaid to be the moſt effemi- 
nate of the Hottentots, and leaſt addicted to war; 
and when they are attack'd therefore by an enemy, 
beg the protection of the Hollanders. Their Kraals 
or Villages are larger than thoſe of any other nation ; 
and their cauntry does not only abound with cattle, 


but great plenty of game, and every thing deſirable 


in life: The Heſſaqua's who have no ſtock, fre- 
quently ſerve the Dutch ; but when they have got 
a little money to buy cattle, they uſually leave their 
maſters, and, returning to their Kraal, ſet up for 
themſelves. 

10. The Sonqua's, who lie to the eaſtward of 
the Koopman nation, are ſaid to be a ſmall, but 
brave people, and dexterous in the management of 
their arms. Their country is rocky and mountain- 
ous, and the barreneſt of all thoſe about the Cape. 
As they are reckon'd good Soldiers, they are fre- 
quently hired by their neighbour nations, as the 
Swiſs are in Europe, to aſſiſt them in their wars, 
and ſerve purely for bread ; having very little food 
of their own but roots and herbs, and what they 
can get in hunting, at which they are very expert : 
They alſo plunder the woods for honey, which they 


the ancient Troglodites, it is imagin'd 


- 


ſel] to the Europeans, not being fond of it them- OH 
ſelves. * . 

11. The Dunqua's nation borders upon the Son- 
qua's, This people enjoy a more level country than Dunju's, 
the former: It is alſo well water'd with rivulets, 
that fall into the Palamite river: The hills as well 
as vales are good paſture, and they abound in cattle 
and game. 

12. The Damaqua's, who lie next them, alſo Damagu' 
enjoy a fruitful level country, abounding in cattle 
and game, and the Palamite runs in a winding or 
ſerpentine courſe thro it; but here is a great ſcar- 
city of wood: They have ſome Salt-pits ; which, 
being at a great diſtance from the Dutch, no uſe is 
made of them, the Hottentots eating no falt. 

13. The Gauro's, or Gauriqua's, lie next to the Gauro', 
Damaqua's. They poſſeſs a ſmall country, but are, 
however, a numerous people, the foil being rich, 
and every where well ſupply'd with wood and wa- 
ter: The country abounds alſo in cattle, and no 
leſs in wild beaſts; which the natives are fo far 
from regretting, that it is faid they look upon it as 
a happineſs they have ſo many opportunities of ſhew- 
ing their dexterity and courage in engaging them, 
and they are moſt of them cloathed in the ſkins of 
Tygers or other wild beaſts they have killed. 

14. The Houteniqua's lie on the ſea-coaſt, north- Houten. 
eaſt of the Gauro's, in whoſe country is a great *** 
deal of good paſture ; and they have woods replen- 
iſh'd with timber, with great variety of herbs and 
flowers. 

15. The nation of the Chamtouers, who lie con- Chant 
tiguous to the Houteniqua's, poſſeſs a very fruitful ** 
country, well wooded and water'd ; their ſtreams 
affording variety of fiſh, Here are alſo abundance 
of wild beaſts, and plenty of game. 

16. The Heykoms lie to the north-eaſt of the Heben 
Chamtouers ; their country mountainous and deſti- 
tute of water, but has, however, ſome fruitful 
valleys : This is faid to be the moſt northerly coun- 
try of the Hottentots, on the eaſt coaſt of Africa, 
and to lie contiguous to the Terra de Natal, inha- 
bited by the Caffries, properly fo call'd, who are a 
very different people from the Hottentots. | 


As to the derivation of the name of Hottentot, Of thei 
I could never meet with any ſatisfactory account: , 
They had given themſelves this name, it ſeems, be- 
fore any European nation arriv'd on their coaſt ; 
and this is all we know certainly of the matter. 
Their original is no leſs obſcure ; but from ſome of and #7 
their cuſtoms, that reſemble thoſe of the Jews and 
deſcend- 
ed from one or other of thoſe nations, Mr. KoLBEN 
tells us, they have a tradition amongſt them, that 
their firſt parents came into their country through a 
window or door (the word for both in the Hottentot 
language being the fame ) : That the name of their 
male anceſtor was N'oh, and his wife's, * 
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ber habits, 


that they taught their deſcendants huſbandry. This 
tradition, he ſays, prevails in all the Hottentot na- 
tions ; which he looks upon as a certain evidence 
of their being deſcended from Noah. 

He adds, that they reſemble the Jews in their 
offerings, and regulating their feſtivals by the new 
and full moon, and in their ſeparation from their 
wives at certain times, as well as in abſtaining from 
certain forts of food, _— Swines-fleſh, and 


undergoing a kind of circumciſion at a certain age: 


But ſtill he thinks they are rather deſcended from 


the Troglodites, who inhabited the ſouth part of 
Egypt, or Ethiopia, in this very quarter of the 
world, and had theſe and ſeveral other cuſtoms which 
the Hottentots obſerve ; as, the giving their children 
the name of a favourite animal, and their expoſing 
their ſuperannuated parents without any food, and 
thereby putting an end to their lives. He obſerves 
alſo, that the manner of hunting of the Hottentots 
reſembles that of the Troglodites; and that their 
funeral ceremonies are much the ſame. But, to 
proceed to ſomething more certain, namely a de- 
ſcription of their perſons. As to the ſtature of the 
men, they are rather low than tall ; for though there 
may be ſome 6 foot high, there are more about 5 
foot, Their bodies are proportionable, and well 
made: They are ſeldom either too fat or Jean, and 
ſcarce ever any crooked or deform'd perſons amon 

them, any farther than they disfigure their children 
themſelves, by flatting and breaking the griſtles of 
their noſes; looking on a flat noſe as a beauty. 
Their heads, as well as their eyes, are rather of the 
largeſt : Their lips are naturally thick ; their hair 
black and ſhort, like the Negroes, and they have 
exceeding white teeth ; and after they have taken a 


great deal of pains, with greaſe and ſoot to darken. 


their natural tawny complexions, reſemble the Ne- 
groes pretty much in colour, "The women are much 
leſs than the men; and what is moſt remarkable in 
them, is a callous flap or ſkin that falls over the 


Pudenda, and in a manner conceals it: The report 


of which uſually excites the curioſity of the Euro- 
pean Sailors, to viſit the Hottentot village near the 
Cape, where a great many of thoſe. ladies, on ſee- 
ing a ſtranger, will offer to ſatisfy his curioſity for a 
halfpenny, before a croud of people ; which per- 
fectly ſpoils the character the pious Mr. KOLBEN 
has given of their modeſty, 

| The men cover their heads with handfuls of 
greaſe and foot mix'd together; and, going with- 
out any thing elſe on their heads in ſummer- time, 
the duſt ſticks to it, and makes them a very filthy 
cap; which, they ſay, cools them, and preſerves 
their heads from the e heat of the ſun; and 
in winter they wear flat caps of Cat-fkin or Lamb- 
ſkin, half dry'd, which they tie with a thong of 
the ſame leather under their chins. The men alfo 
Wear a kroſſe or mantle, made of a Sheep-ſkin or 


OF CAFFRARIA. 
That they were ſent thither by God himſelf ; and 


other ſkins, over their ſhoulders, which reaches to 
the middle ; and, being faſten'd with a thong about 
their neck, is open before. In winter they turn the 
woolly or-hairy ſides next their backs, and in ſum- 
mer the other: This ſerves the man for his bed at 
night; and this is all the winding-ſheet or coffin he 
has when he dies. If he be a Captain of a village, 
or Chief of his nation, inſtead of a Sheep-ſkin, his 
mantle is made of Tyger- ſkins, wild Cat-ſkins, or 
ſome other ſkins they ſet a value upon : But, tho” 
theſe mantles reach no lower, generally, than their 
waiſts, yet there are ſome nations who wear them 


as low as their legs, and others that have them touch 


the ground. ; 

They conceal or cover thoſe parts alſo which eve- 
ry other people do, with a ſquare piece of ſkin a- 
bout two hands-breadth, generally with a Cat-ſkin, 
the hairy ſide outwards, which is faſten'd to a ſtring 
or girdle about their bodies. | 

The man alſo hangs about his neck a greaſy 
pouch, in which he keeps his knife, his pipe and 


tobacco, and ſome dacha (which intoxicates like to- 


bacco) and a little piece of wood, burnt at both 
ends, as a charm againſt witchcraft, He wears al- 
ſo three large ivory rings on his left arm, to which 
he faſtens a bag of proviſions when he travels. He 
carries in his right hand two ſticks, the firſt call'd 
his kirri, which is about three foot long, and an 
inch thick, but blunt at both ends ; the other, calFd 
his rackum-ſtick, about a foot long, and of the 
ſame thickneſs, but has a ſharp point, and is uſed as 
a dart, to throw at an enemy or wild beaſt ; which 
he ſeldom miſſes, if he be within diſtance. In his 
left hand he has another ſtick, about a foot long, 
to which is faſten'd a tail of a Fox or wild Cat; 
and this ſerves him as a hanckerchiet to wipe off 
the ſweat. They wear a kind of fandals, alſo 
made of the raw hide of an Ox or Elephant, when 


they are oblig'd to travel through ſtony countries; 


and ſometimes have buſkins, to preſerve their legs 
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from buſhes and briars; but ordinarily their legs and 


thighs have no covering. | 


The women wear caps, the crowns whereof are 


a little raiſed ; and theſe are made alfo of half-dry'd 
ſkins, and tied under their chins. 
them off night or day, winter or ſummer. They 
uſually wear two kroſſes or mantles, one upon ano- 


ther, made of Sheep-ſkins, or other ſkins, which 
are ſometimes border'd with a fringe of raw lea- © - 


They ſcarce put 


2 I... * 
bf * 


ther; and, as theſe are only faſtned with a thong 


about their necks, they appear naked down to the 


middle : But they have an apron, larger than that 
of the mens to cover them before, and another of 
{till larger dimenſions that covers their back- ſides. 
About their legs they wrap. 


of half-dry'd. 


ſkins, to the thickneſs of a jack-boot, which are 
ſuch a load to them, that they lift up their legs with 


difficulty, and walk very much like a Trooper in 
jack-boots: This ſerves both for a G_ of 
x eir 


W 
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their ſex, and for ornament. But this is not all 
their finery : If they are people of any figure, in- 
ſtead of Sheep-ſkin they wear a 'Tyger-ſkin, or a 
mantle of wild Cat-ſkins. They have alſo a pouch 
hangs about their necks, in which they always car- 
ry ſomething to eat, whether they are at home or 
abroad, with their dacha, tobacco, and pipe. 

But the principal ornaments both of men and wo- 
men are braſs or'flak beads, with little thin plates 
of glittering braſs and mother of pearl, which they 
wear in their hair, or about their ears. Of theſe 
braſs and glaſs beads ſtrung they alſo make necklaces, 
bracelets for the arms, and girdles ; wearing ſeveral 
ſtrings of them about their necks, waiſts and arms, 
chuſing the ſmalleſt beads for their necks : "Thoſe are 
fineſt that have the moſt ſtrings of them ; and their 
arms are ſometimes cover'd with bracelets from the 
wriſt to the elbow ; the largeſt beads are on the 
ſtrings about the middle; in theſe they affect a va- 
riety of colours, all of which the Dutch furniſh 
them with, and take their cattle in return. 

There is another kind of ornament peculiar to 
the men ; and that is, the bladder of any wild beaſt 
they have kill'd, which is blown up and faſten'd to 
the hair, as a trophy of their valour. 

Both men and women powder themſelves with a 
duſt they call bachu; and the women ſpot their fa- 
ces with a red earth or ſtone (as ours do with black 
patches) which is thought to add to-their beauty, by 
the natives; but, in the eyes of Europeans, ren- 
ders them more frightful and ſhocking than they-are 
naturally. | | 

But, as part of their dreſs, I ought to have men- 
tion'd, in the firſt place, the cuſtom of daubing their 
bodies, and the inſide of their caps and mantles, 
with greaſe and ſoot. Soon after their children are 


born, they lay them in the ſun, or by the fire, and 


rub them over with fat or butter, mix'd with ſoot, 
to render them of a deeper black, tis faid ; for they 
are naturally-tawny : And this they continue to do 
almoſt every day of their lives, after they are grown 
up, not only to increaſe their beauty poſſibly, but to 
render their limbs ſupple and pliable. As ſome 
other nations pour oil upon their heads and bodies ; 
ſo theſe people make uſe of melted fat. You can't 
make them a more acceptable preſent than the fat 
or ſcum of a pot that meat is boil'd in to anoint 
themſelves. Several of theſe Hottentots coming on 
board our ſhip as ſoon as we arriv'd at the Cape, ad- 
dreſs'd themſelves in the firſt place to the Cook for 
ſome of the fat he had ſkimm'd off his boiling cop- 
pers; which being gratify'd in, they immediately 
clapp'd it on their heads by handfuls ; which con- 
firm'd us in the opinion of their naſtineſs, of which 
we had heard ſo much. Nor are they more clean- 
ly in their diet than in their dreſs; for they chuſe 
the guts and entrails of cattle, and of fome wild 
beaſts (with very little cleanſing) rather than the reſt 
of the fleſh, and cat their meat half-boild or broil'd ; 


make 'butter of it, they put it into ſome ſkin made 


but their principal food conſiſts of roots, herbs, fruits CH Ap 


or milk: "They ſeldom kill any of thoſe cattle, un- IV. 
leſs at a feſtival ; they only feed of ſuch as die of A 
themſelves, either of diſeaſes or old age, or on what 
they take in hunting ; and, when they are hard put 
to it, they will eat the raw leather that is wound 
about the womens legs, and even ſoles of ſhoes : 
And, as their mantles are always well ſtock'd with 
lice of an unuſual ſize, they are not aſham'd to ſit 
down in the publick ſtreets at the Cape, pull off the 
lice, and eat them, And I ought to have remem- 
ber'd, that they boil their meat in the blood of 
beaſts when they have any of it. 

They rather devour their meat than eat it, pulling 
it to pieces with their teeth and hands, diſcovering a 
canine appetite and fierceneſs: They abſtain, however, 
from Swine's-fleſh, and ſome other kinds of meat, and 
from fiſh that have no ſcales, as religiouſly as ever the 
Jews did. And here it may not be improper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the management of their milk and butter : . 


WT he 
2 c. 


They never ſtrain their milk, but drink it with all 


the hairs and naſtineſs with which it is mix d in the 
milking by the Hottentot women. When 


in the form of a Soldier's knapſack, the hairy ſide in- 
wards; and then two of them taking hold of it, 
one at each end, they whirl and turn it round till it 
is converted into butter, which they pot up for a- 
nointing themſelves, their caps and mantles with, 
for they eat no butter; and the reſt they ſel] to the 
Dutch, without clearing it from the hairs and dirt it 
contracts in the knapſack. The Hollanders, when 
they have it indeed, endeavour to ſeparate the naſti- 
ws from it, and ſell it to the ſhipping, that arrives 
there, frequently for butter of their own making; 
and ſome they eat themſelves (but ſurely none but a 
Dutchman could eat Hottentot butter) and the dregs 
and dirt that is left they give to their ſlaves ; which 
having been found to create diſeaſes, the Governor 
of the Cape ſometimes prohibits their giving their 
ſlaves this ſtuff by publick edict ; which is not, how- 
ever, much regarded. The butter-milk, without 
any.manner of cleaning or ſtraining, the Hottentots 
drink themſelves ; giving what they have to ſpare, 
to their Lambs and Calves. 

The uſual drink of the Hottentots is Cow's milk, 
or water, and the women ſometimes drink Ewes 
milk ; but this the men never touch : and *tis ob- 
ſerv'd, that the women are never ſuffer'd to eat with 
the men, or come near them, during the time of 
their menſes. | 

Since the arrival of the Dutch among them, it 
appears that the Hottentots are very fond of wine, 
brandy, and other ſpirituous liquors : Theſe, and the 
baubles already mention'd, the Hollanders truck for 
their cattle ; and tho' a Hottentot will turn ſpit for a 
Dutchman half a day for a draught or two of four 
wine, yet do they never attempt to plant vineyards 
(as they ſee the Dutch do every day) or think of 


2 making 
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making wine themſelves. I proceed, in the next 
place, to give an account of their towns and houſes, 
or rather, their camps and tents. 

The Hottentots, like the Tartars and Arabs, re- 
move their dwellings frequently for the conveniency 
of water and freſh paſture : They encamp.in a circle 
form'd by twenty or thirty tents, and ſometimes 
twice the number, contiguous to each other ; with- 
in the area whereof they keep their leſſer cattle in the 
night, and the larger on the outſide of their camp : 
Their tents, or, as ſome call them, houſes, are made 
with ſlender poles, bent like an arch, and cover'd 
with mats or ſkins, and ſometimes both: They are of 
an ova! figure, the middle of the tent being about 
the height of a man, and decreaſing gradually (the 
poles being ſhorter) towards each end, the loweſt 
arch, which is the door or entrance, being about 3 
foot high,. as is the oppoſite arch at the other end ; 


the longeſt diameter of the tent being about 1 2 or 


eir genius 
temper. 


14 feet, and the ſhorteſt 10; and in the middle of 
the tent is a ſhallow hole about a yard diameter, in 
which they make their fire, and round which the 
whole family, conſiſting of nine or ten people of all 
ages and ſexes, ſit or lie night and day in ſuch a ſmoak 
(when it is cold, or they are dreſſing of victuals) 
that it is impoſſible for an Euro to bear it, there 


being uſually no vent for the ſmoak but the door, tho” 


I think TI have ſeen a hole in the top of ſome of their 
huts to let out the ſmoak, and give them light. Such 
a circle of tents or huts as has been deſcrib'd, is call'd 
by the Hottentots a Kraal, and ſometimes by the Eu- 
ropeans a town or village; but ſeems to be more pro- 
perly a camp: for a town conſiſts of more ſubſtantial 
buildings, and is ſeldom capable of being removed 
from one place to another ; whereas theſe dwellings 
conſiſt of nothing more than ſmall tent-poles, co- 
vered with ſkins or mats, which are moveable, and 
carried away upon their ge-Oxen whenever 


they remove with their herds to a diſtant paſture. 


As to the furniture of their tents ; this conſiſts of 
little more than their mantles which they lie on, ſome 
other ſkins of wild beaſts they have kill'd or pur- 
chas'd, an earthen pot they boil their meat in, their 
arms, and perhaps ſome other trivial utenſils. The 
only domeſtick animals they keep, are Dogs, as ugly 
in their kind as their maſters, but exceeding uſeful to 
them in driving and defending their cattle. 

The Hottentots are agreed by all to be the lazieſt 
generation under the ſun : they will rather ſtarve, or 
eat dry'd ſkins, or ſhoe-ſoles at home, than hunt for 


their food ; and yet, when they do apply themſelves 


to the chaſe, or any other exerciſe, no people are to 
be found more active and dexterous than the Hotten- 
tots ; and they ſerve the Europeans often with the 
greateſt fidelity and application, when they contract 
to ſerve them for wages: They are alſo exceeding 
generous and hoſpitable ; they will ſcarce eat a piece 
of veniſon, or a diſh of .fiſh they have catch'd, or 
drink their beloved drams alone, but call in their 
neighbours to partake with them as far as it will go. 


The next thing I ſhall enquire into, is the govern- 1 AP. 
V. 
that every nation has its King or Chief, call'd Kon- 


Government 
of the Hot - 


ment of the Hottentots; and I find all people agree, 


quer, whoſe authority devolves upon him by heredi- 


L 


tary ſucceſſion; and that they do not pretend to elect tentots. 


their reſpective ſovereigns. That this Chief has the Their Kings. 


power of making peace and war, and preſides in all 
their councils and courts of juſtice : but then his au- 
thority is faid to be limited; and that he can deter- 
mine nothing without the conſent of the Captains of 
the ſeveral Kraals, who ſeem to be the Hottentot ſe- 
nate, The Captain of every Kraal, whoſe office is 
hereditary alſo, is their Leader in time of war, and 
Chief magiſtrate of his Kraal in time of peace ; and, 


with the head of every family, determines all civil . 


and criminal cauſes within the Kraal ; only ſuch dif- 
ferences as happen between one Kraal and another, 
and matters of ſtate, are determined by the King and 
Senate. The Dutch, ſince their arrival at the 
have preſented the King, or Chief of every nation 
of the Hottentots in alliance with them, with a braſs 
crown; and the Captains of each Kraal with a braſs- 
headed cane, which are now the badges of their re- 
ſpective offices ; formerly they were diſtinguiſh'd only 


finer ſkins,. and a greater variety of beads and 


b 
rlittering trifles, | 

In their councils their King fits on his heels in the 
centre, and 'the Captains of the Kraals fit in like 
manner round about him. At his acceſſion, tis ſaid, 
he promiſes to obſerve their national cuſtoms; and 
gives them an entertainment, killing an Ox, and two 


or three Sheep, upon the occaſion; on which he feaſts 


his Captains, but their Wives are only entertain'd with 
the broth: But then the next day, tis ſaid, her Hot- 
tentot Ma 1 treats the Ladies, and their Huſbands 
are put off in like manner with the ſoup. 


The Captain of each Kraal alſo, at his acceſſion, Magiſtrates, 


tis ſaid, engages to obſerve the cuſtoms of his Kraal, 
and makes an entertainment for the Men, as his Lady 
does the next day for the Women ; and, 
people ſhew their Chiefs great reſpect, tis ſaid, they 


allow neither their King or inferior Magiſtrates any - 


revenue; they ſubſiſt, as other families do, upon 


their ſtock of cattle, and what they take in hunting. 
they have no notion of writing or letters, they Juice 2 


As 
can have no written laws ; but there are ſome ancient 
— from which they ſcarce ever deviate. Mur- 
der, adultery and robbery, conſtantly puniſh 
with bath; and, if a 2 of any of 
theſe crimes, the whole Kraal join in ſeizing and ſe- 
curing him ; but the guilty perſon ſometimes makes 
his eſcape to the mountains, 


for no other 


can give a reaſon for leaving his own Kraal. 


If the offender is apprehended, the Captain affem- -- 
bles the people of his Kraal in a day or two; wo, 
making 


1 
= 


pe, 


though this 


where robbers and cri- 
minals, like himſelf, ſecure themſelves from juſtice, . 
and frequently plunder the neighbouring country; 
raal or nation of Hottentots will en- - 
tertain a ſtranger, unleſs he is known to them, and. 
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making a ring, and fitting down upon their heels, 
the criminal is placed in the centre of them ; the 
witneſſes on both ſides are heard, and the party 
ſuffer'd to make his defence : After which, the caſe 
ay conſider'd, the Captain collects the ſuffrages of 


his Judges; and, if a majority condemn him, the 


Their arms. 


ſture as neceſſity requires. 


one ſide to the other, 


priſoner is executed on the ſpot: The Captain firſt 
ſtrikes him with a truncheon he carries in his hand, 
and then the reſt of the Judges fall upon him, and 
drub him to death: Then wrapping up the corpſe in 
his kroſſe or mantle, it is carried ſome diſtance from 
the Kraal, and buried. 

In civil cafes alſo the cauſe is determin'd by a ma- 
jority of voices, and ſatisfaction immediately order'd 
the injur'd party out of the goods of the perſon that 
appears to be in the wrong. There is no appeal to 
any other Court; the King and his Council, con- 


ſiſting of the Captains of the Kraals, never inter- 


poſe, unleſs in matters that concern the Publick, or 
where the Kraals are at variance. It may be proper 
here to add, that the Hottentots cattle and perſonal 
eſtate deſcend to his eldeſt ſon: he cannot diſinherit 
him, or give his effects to his other children; but, 


as for a property in lands, or any certain real eſtate, 


no man has any: the whole country is but one com- 
mon, where they feed their cattle promiſcuouſly, 
moving from place to place to find w 12 freſh pa- 


Even the ſeveral nations have no ſtated bounds; 


but uſe ſuch tracts of land as their anceſtors did be- 


fore them: Tis true, their reſpective limits ſome- 
times create differences between the ſeveral nations, 
and occaſion bloody wars; which brings me to treat 
of their arms, and the arts and ſtratagems they uſe 
in war, 

The arms of a Hottentot are, 1. His launce, 
which reſembles a half-pike, ſometimes thrown and 
uſed as a miſſive weapon; and, at others, ſerves to 
puſh within cloſe fight, the head or ſpear whereof is 
poiſon'd. 2. His bow and arrows, the arrows 
bearded and poiſon'd likewiſe, when they engage an 
enemy, or a wild beaſt they do not intend for food : 


Their bows are made of iron or olive wood; the 


ſtring, of the ſinews or guts of ſome animal: The 

uiver is a long narrow caſe, made of the ſkin of an 

lephant, Elk or Ox, and flung at their backs, as Sol- 
diers {ling their knapſacks. 3. A dart of a foot 
long, which they throw exceeding true, ſcarce ever 
miſſing the mark they aim at, tho? it. be not above 
the breadth of a half-crown ; theſe alfo are poiſon'd, 
when they engage an enemy, or a wild beaſt that is 
not to be eaten: And, laſtly, when they have ſpent 
the reſt of their miſſive weapons, they have recourſe 
to ſtones, ſeldom making a diſcharge in vain : and 
what is moſt remarkable in their ſhooting, or throw- 
ing arrows, darts, or ſtones, they never ſtand gill, 
but are all the while ſkipping and jumping from 
poſſibly to avoid the darts and 


ones of the enemy. 


They are all Foot, they never engage on Horſe- : 
back; but have diſciplin'd Bulls or Oxen taught to SH, £ 
run upon the enemy, and to toſs and diſorder them; 9 
_ Oo On will do, with the utmoſt fury, res, deter 
on the word of command, not regarding the weapons 1 
that are thrown at them : he, *, ha Hott —_— 
have numbers of large Elephants in their country, 
they have not yet learnt the art of taming them, or 
training them up to the war, as the military men in 
the Eaſt-Indies do. 

Every able-bodied man is a Soldier, and poſſeſs'd Every many 
of a ſet of ſuch arms as has been deſcrib'd ; and, on Vier. 
the ſummons of his Prince, appears at the rendezvous 
with all imaginable alacrity and contempt of danger, 
and every man maintains himſelf while the expedition 
laſts. As their Officers, civil and military, have no 
pay; ſo neither do the Private men expect any: a ſenſe 
of honour, and the publick good, are the ſole motives 
for hazarding their lives in their country's ſervice. 

The principal inducement to their entring into a The canſaef 
war at any time, is the preſervation of their territo- 0 
ries: As they have no land-marks or written treaties © 
to adjuſt the exact bounds of every nation, they fre- 
quently difagree about the limits of their reſpective 
countries; and, whenever any neighbouring nation 
grazes their cattle upon a ſpot of ground another 
claims, ſatisfaction is immediately demanded ; and, 
if it be not given, they make repriſals, and have re- 
courſe to arms. But this is not the only occaſion of 
wars among the Hottentots : They are not always 
that chaſte and virtuous people Mr. KoLBEN has 
repreſented them, ſome tempting HE LEN (for Hot- 
tentots poſſibly may appear amiable in one another's 
eyes with all the greaſe and carrion they are cloathed 
with) has ſmitten a neighbouring Chief perhaps, 
who prevails on his people to aſſiſt him in the rape of 
the deſired female; and this frequently ſets their 
tribes together by the ears. The ſtealing each other's 
cattle is another cauſe of deadly ftrife ; for tho' each 
Kraal puniſhes theft among themſelves with death, 
yet it is looked upon as an heroick act to rob thoſe of 
another nation ; at leaſt the body of the people are 
ſo backward in giving up the offender, that they 
frequently come to blows upon it. 

When they march into the field, every man fol- 
lows his particular Captain, the Chief of his Kraal: 
They obſerve little order ; neither do they take the 
precaution of throwing up trenches to defend them- 
ſelves, and, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, have no 
ſhields to deſend themſelves againſt miſſive weapons, 
tho' ſome ſay they will ward off a launce or dart, 
and even a ſtone, with a little truncheon about a foot 
long, which they carry in their hands, 

The ſeveral companies advance to the charge, at 
the command of their Chief; and, when thoſe in 
the front have ſhot one flight of arrows, they re- 
treat, and make room for thoſe in the rear; and, 
when theſe have diſcharg'd, the former ore 
again; and thus alternately they continue the hg 


Their way 
of fight 
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field till the beaſt is kill d, or makes his eſcape: tho CH A P. 
they ſometimes dexterouſly avoid the adverſary, they IV. 
immediately return to the charge, ſubduing the fher- WOW 


1 J pe till they have ſpent all their miſſive weapons, and 
0 i then they have recourſe to ſtones, unleſs they are firſt 


he cauſeseł 
ir amongſt 


ems 


J when a wild beaſt is diſcover'd in their neighbour- the Hottentots, who lie conceal'd, in expectation of 
hood, and, dividing themſelves in ſmall parties, en- the ſucceſs of their ſtratagem, approach the wounded 
; deavour to ſurround him. Having found their ene- beaſt, ſtab him with their ſpears, and cut his largeſt 
1 my, they uſually ſet up a great cry, at which the veins, ſo that he ſoon expires ; whereupon they cut 
L frighted animal endeavours to break thro' and eſcape him to pieces, and, carrying the fleſh home, feaſts 
f them: if it prove to be a Rhinoceros, an Elk, or upon it as long as it laſts. His teeth they make into 
e Elephant, they throw their launces at him, darts and rings for their arms, and, when they have any ivory 
y arrows being too weak to pierce thro' their thick to ſpare, diſpoſe of it to the Europeans. The Rhi- 
hides : if the beaſt be not kill'd at the firſt diſcharge, noceros and Elk are frequently taken in pitfalls, as 
I Their they repeat the attack, and load him with their Elephants are. | 
1; of fe pears ; and, as he runs with all his rage at the per- The Hottentot, who kills any of theſe, or a Lion, Honours 
he ons who wound him, thoſe in his rear follow him Leopard, or Tyger, ſingly, has the higheſt honour conferr'd on 
n- cloſe, and ply him with their ſpears, on whom he conferr'd upon him, and ſeveral 1 e which _ 2 
no turns again, but is overpower'd by his numerous ene- belong only to ſuch intrepid heroes. At his return beaſt, 
ns, mics, who conſtantly return to the charge, when his from this hazardous and important ſervice, the men 
irt, back is towards them, and ſcarce ever fail, of bring- of Kraal depute one of the ſeniors to congratulate 
oot ing the creature down, before he has taken his re- him on his victory, and deſire that he will honour 
enge on any of them. How hazardous ſoever ſuch them with his preſence ; whereupon he follows the 
at an engagement may appear to an European, theſe old Deputy to the aſſembly, whom he finds, ac- 
e IN pcople make it their ſport ; and have this advantage, cording to cuſtom, ſitting upon their heels in a cir- 
re- that they are exceeding ſwift of foot, and ſcarce cle; and, a mat of diſtinction being laid for him in 
and, ever mils the mark they aim at with their ſpears: the centre, he ſets himſelf down upon it: After 
ance f one of them is hard preſꝰd by the brute, he is ſure which, the old Deputy piſſes plentifully upon him, 
ght: A _ by his companions, who never quit the which on hero rubs in with great eagerneſs, r 
ti OL, III. | | | | | 


Sv broken and diſpers'd by a troop of Bulls; for the 


wiſe Chiefs and Generals of each fide, according to 
the European praCtice, remaining on an eminence 
in the rear, to obſerve the fortune of the day, when 
they obſerve their people are hard preſs d, give the 
word of command to their Corps de Reſerve of Bulls, 
who break into the body of the enemy, and gene- 
rally bring all into confuſion ; and that fide that 

reſerves their order beſt, on this furious attack of 
theſe Bulls of Baſan, are ſure to be victorious. The 
{kill of the General ſeems to lie chiefly in managing 
his Bulls ; who never charge each other, but ſpend 
their whole rage upon the men, who have, it ſeems, 
no Dogs of Engliſh breed to play againſt them, or 
this ſtratagem would be of little ſervice: But I 
ſbould have obſery'd, that as the battel always begins 
with horrid cries and noiſe, which perhaps ſupplies 
the place of drums and trumpets ; ſo the victors in- 
ſult with no leſs noiſe over the conquer'd enemy, 
killing all that fall into their hands: but they ſeldom 
fight more than one battel, ſome neighbouring pow- 
er uſually interpoſing to make up the quarrel ; and 
of late the Dutch perform this good office, between 
ſuch nations as lie near their ſettlements. From their 
wats with -each other, I naturally proceed to their 
wars with wild beaſts, with which their country a- 
hounds more than any other: Theſe people, it ſeems, 
eſteem it a much greater honour to have kill'd one 
of theſe foes to mankind, than an enemy of their 
own ſpecies. 


wy There are inſtances, of a Hottentot's engaging 
=? 2 ſingly with the fierceſt wild beaſts, and killing them; 


Aid, 


but uſually the whole Kraal or village aſſemble, 


ceſt either by ſtratagem or force. | 

In the attacking a Lion, a Leopard or a Tyger, their 
darts and arrows are of ſervice to them ; and there- 
fore they begin the engagement at a greater diſtance, 
than when they charge an Elephant or Rhinoceros ; 
and the creature has a wood of darts and arrows up- 
on his back, before he can approach his enemies, 
which make him fret and rage and fly at them with 
the greateſt fury; but thoſe he attacks, nimbly avoid 
his paws, while others purſue him, and finiſh the 
conqueſt with their ſpears. Sometimes a Lion takes 
to his heels, with abundance of poiſon'd darts and 
arrows in his fleſh: but, the poiſon beginning to 
operate, he ſoon falls, and becomes a prey to thoſe 
he would have prey'd upon. 

The Elephant, the Rhinoceros and the Elk, are fre- 
quently taken in traps and pitfalls, without any man- 
ner of hazard. The Elephants are obſerv'd to go in 
great companies to water, following in a file one at- 
ter another, and uſually take the ſame road till they 
are diſturb'd : The Hottentots therefore dig pits in 
their paths, about 8 feet deep, and 4 or 5 over; in 
which they fix ſharp ſtakes pointed with iron, and 
then cover the pit with ſmall ſticks and turf, fo as it 
is not diſcernible : and as theſe animals uſually keep 
in one track, frequently one or other of them falls 
with his fore-feet into the pit, and the ſtake pierces 
his body ; the more he ſtruggles, the deeper the 
weight of his monſtrous body fixes him on the ſtake. 
When the reſt of the herd obſerve the misfortune of 
their companion, and find he can't diſengage him- 
ſelf, they immediately abandom him : whereupon 
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CHAP, firſt ſcratch'd the greaſe off his ſkin with his nails; 


IV. 


the Deputy all the while pronouncing ſome words 
unintelligible to any but themſelves. After this they 
light a pipe of tobacco, which they ſmoak, and hand 
one to another till there remains nothing but aſhes in 
the pipe ; and theſe the old Deputy ſtrews over the 
gallant man, who rubs them in as they fall upon him, 
not ſuftering the leaſt guſt to be loſt. After which, 
his neighbours having ſeverally congratulated him on 
his advancement to this high honour, they diſperſe, 
and go to their reſpective tents. The conqueror, af- 
terwards., faſtens the bladder of the furious beaſt he 
has kill'd to his hair; and is from that time, by every 
one, eſteem'd a brave man, and a benefaCtor to his 
country. 

Being retired to his tent, his neighbours ſeem to 
vie which of them ſhall oblige him moſt, and are, 
for the next three days, continually ſending him one 
delicious morſel or other; nor do they call upon him 
to perform duty during that time, but ſuffer him to 
indulge his eaſe : But, what ĩs ſtill more unaccountable, 
his wife or wives (for he may have more than one) 
are not allow'd to come near him for three days af- 
ter this honour is conferr'd upon him; but they are 
forc*d to ramble about the fields, and keep to a ſpare 
diet, leſt they ſhould, as Mr. KoLRBEN ſurmiſes, 
tempt the huſband to their embraces : but on the third 
day, in the evening, we are told, the women re- 
turn to the tent; are receiv'd with the utmoſt joy 
and tenderneſs ; mutual congratulations paſs between 
them; a fat Sheep is kilFd, and their neighbours in- 
vited to the feaſt ; where the proweſs of the hero, 
and the honour he has obtain'd, are the chief ſub- 
ect of the converſation. 

There is ſcarce any wild beaſt, but the fleſh is 
good eating, if it be not kill'd with poiſon'd wea- 
pons; but the Tyger is the moſt delicious morſel, 
and, as the whole Kraal partake of the feaſt, the 
perſon who kills him meets with a double ſhare of 
praiſe, as he both rids the country of an enemy, and 
pleaſes their palates. Mr. KO L BEN relates, that 


he has himſelf eaten of the fleſh of a Tyger, and 


that it exceeds any veal in the world. But to return 


to the field-ſports of the Hottentots : When they 


The Hotten- 
tot fiſhing. 


hunt a Deer, a wild Goat, or a Hare, they go 
ſingly, or but two or three in company, arm'd only 
with a dart or two, and ſeldom miſs the game they 
throw at; yet, as has been obſerv'd already, fo long 
as they have any manner of food left, if it be but the 
raw hides of cattle, or ſhoe-ſoles, they will hardly 
be perſwaded to ſtir to get more; tho”, it is true, 
when they apprehend their cattle in danger from 
wild beaſts, no people are more active, or purſue 
the chaſe of them with greater alacrity and bra- 
very. 

From hunting, I proceed to treat of their fiſhing; 
at which, according to Ko LB EN, they are very ex- 
pert ; taking fiſh with angles, nets, and ſpears; and, 
by groping, they get a certain fiſh, call'd Rock-fiſh, 


eee by groping the holes of the rocks near the 


ore when the tide is out: theſe are mightily admi- 
red by the Europeans; but, having no ſcales, the 


Hottentots will not eat them. 

When they throw their lines into the ſea, Kol- 
BEN pretends, they allure the fiſh towards the bait 
by whiſtling and other noiſes ; which I ſhall not en- 
courage my readers to have much faith in, our fiſher- 


men imagining that a noiſe frights away the fiſh : 


however, both ſeem to be of opinion, that fiſh can 
hear in the water; and, if this may be depended on, 
I can't fee why fiſh, as well as ſerpents, may not be 
charm'd with muſick, or ſomething like it. Certain 
it is, the ſnakes in the Eaſt-Indies will riſe up and 
dance to the voice of a girl, and the muſick of a 
very ill inſtrument : but ſtill, T muſt confeſs, I am 
in doubt, whether fiſh can hear in the water ; and, 


if they can, whether they may be charm'd with ſounds 
of any kind. 


CHAP 


IV. 
LW 


But the manner of the Hottentot's ſwimming is Their v 
as particular as his fiſhing ; for he ſtands upright in of fun- 
ming. 


the ſea, and rather walks and treads the water, than 
ſwims" upon it, his head, neck and ſhoulders being 
quite above the waves, as well as his arms ; and yet 
they move faſter in the water than any European can: 
even in a ſtorm, when the waves run high, they will 


venture into the ſea, riſing and falling with the waves 


like a cork, in my author's phraſe: however, he ob- 
ſerves, that before they venture either into the a or 
a river, they mutter ſomething to themſelves, which 


he ſuppoſes to be a ſhort prayer ; adding, that when 


they have put up their fſh in ſkins, they will ſwim, 
or rather walk, with a great load of them on their 
heads thro* the waves to the ſhore. 


The next thing I ſhall conſider, is the marriage The m- ; 
of the Hottentots ; and, it ſeems, every young ſel- _ - 


low has ſuch a regard to the advice of his father (ar 
rather the laws and cuſtoms of the country require 
it) that he always conſults the old man before he en- 
ters into a treaty with his miſtreſs ; and, if he ap- 
proves the match, the father and fon, in the firſt 
place, pay a viſit to the father of the damſel; with 
whom having ſmoak'd, and talk'd of indifferent 
things for ſome time, the father of the lover opens 
the matter to the virgin's father; who, having con- 
ſulted his wife, returns an anſwer immediately to the 
propofal : if it be rejected, the lover and his father 
retire without more words; but, if the offer be ap- 
proved by the old folks, the damſel is called, and 
acquainted, that they have provided a huſband for 
her; and ſhe muſt ſubmit to their determination, 
unleſs ſhe can hold her lover at arms-end, after a 


night's ſtruggling : For KoLBEN tells us, where the 


parents are agreed, the two young people are put to- 
gether ; and, if the virgin 
muſt have the young fellow, tho? ſhe be never ſo a- 
verſe to the match; but then ſhe is permitted to 
pinch and ſcratch, and defend herſelf as well as ſhe 


can, and, if ſhe holds out till morning, the lover 
| returns 


loſes her maidenhead, ſhe 


AP 
V. 
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uA P. returns without his miſtreſs, and makes no farther 


attempts : but, if he ſubdues her, ſhe is his wife to 
all intents and purpoſes, without farther ceremony; 
and the next day the man kills a fat Ox, or more, 
according to his circumſtances, for the wedding- 
dinner, and the entertainment of their friends, who 
refort to them upon the occaſion, bringing abun- 
dance of good wiſhes for the happineſs of the mar- 
ried couple, as is uſual among politer people. The 
Ox is no ſooner kilPd, but all the company get ſome 
of the fat, and greaſe themſelves with it from head to 
foot, powdering themſelves afterwards with Buchu 
and the women, to add to their charms, make red 
{pots on their black faces with red oker. 

The entertainment being ready, the men form a 
circle in the area of the Kraal (for a large company 
cannot fit within doors) and the women form ano- 
ther ; the bridegroom ſitting in the middle of the 
men's circle, and the bride in the center of her own 
{ex : then the Prieſt, as KoLBEN calls him, enters 
the men's circle, and piſſes upon the bridegroom, 
which the young man rubs in very joyfully : Then 
this Prieſt, as he is call'd, goes to the ladies circle, 
where he does the bride the ſame favour, and ſhe rubs 
in the urine in like manner: and thus the old man 
goes from the bride to the bridegroom, and back a- 
gain, 'till he has exhauſted all his ſtore ; which is 
another inſtance of the modeſty of the Hottentots, 
that KO LB E N cries up ſo much. But, to pro- 
ceed: He affords them a great many good wiſhes all 
the time; as, "That they may live long and hap- 
* pily together; that they may have a ſon before the 
end of the year, and that he may prove a brave 
fellow, and an expert huntſman, and the like.“ 
After which, the meat is ſerv'd up in earthen pots 
glaz d with greaſe; and, ſome of them having 
knives ſince the Europeans came amongſt them, they 
divide their meat pretty decently ; but more of them 
make uſe of their teeth and claws, pulling it to pieces, 
and eating as voraciouſly as ſo many Dogs; having 
no other plates or napkins than the ſtinking corners 
of the mantles they wear; and ſea-ſhells without 
handles ufually ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons. And 
here it may be proper to deſcribe their manner of 
roaſting meat, which, in ſpeaking of their diet, was 
forgot, They take a broad flat ſtone, and, having 
fixed it in the ground, they make a fire upon it, till 
it is thoroughly heated: then taking off the coals, 
they lay the meat upon the ſtone, which they cover 
with another flat ſtone of the fame dimenfions. Then 
they make a fire on the uppermoſt ſtone, and kindle 
another round about them both ; and thus the meat 
5 ſoon roaſted, at leaſt as much as they deſire it ſhould ; 


for, if it bea little more than hot through, it is enough 
tor them. 


What they leave the firſt meal, is ſet by for the 


next; and, the pots and pans being taken away, 


each circle lights a pipe of tobacco, which is handed 


"ound; and, when that is out, another: Thus they 


continue ſmoaking, and talking merrily on the c- CHAP. 
caſion, till morning. "They drink ſcarce any thing IV. 
but water and milk; and that very rarely, but at WWW 
their meals. They have no ſtrong liquors at their 
weddings, nor do they dance at the entertainment ; 

but, towards break of day, the bride ſteals off, and 

the bridegroom after her; and then the company 

diſperſe. There is no throwing the ſtocking. 

The next day all the gueſts return again, and feaſt 
upon what was left, ſmoak and chat as the day be- 
fore; and this is repeated as long as the proviſion 
laſts : after which, they take their leaves of the new 
married couple, and return home. The Hottentots The Hotten- 
allow of polygamy ; but ſeldom have more than three 9 rag; 
wives at a time; and, it ſeems, tis death to marry 3 : 
or lie with a firſt or ſecond couſin, or any nearer re- 
lation. 

A father ſeldom gives his fon more than two or 
three Cows, and as many Sheep, upon his marriage; 
and with theſe he muſt make his way in the world; 
and I don't find they give any more with their daugh- 
ters, than a Cow ora couple of Sheep: nor do they 
leave them, or their younger ſons, any thing when 
they die; but all the children depend upon the eldeft 
brother, and are his ſervants, or rather ſlaves, when 
the father is dead, unleſs the eldeſt brother enfran- 
chiſe them: nor has the mother any thing to ſubſiſt 
on, but what her eldeſt ſon allows her. As there 
are no great ſortunes among them, they match purel 
for love; an agreeable companion is all their 1 
men aim at: their Chiefs intermarry frequently with 
the pooreſt men's daughters; and a brave fellow, 
who has no fortune, does not deſpair of matching 
with the daughter of a Prince. Merit, according to 
KoL BEN, is more regarded here, than among the 
politer nations. 

A widow, who marries a ſecond time, is obliged 
to cut off a joint of one of her fingers; and fo for 
every huſband ſhe marries after the firſt : Either man Divorces al- 
or woman may be divorc'd, on ſhewing ſufficient led. 
cauſe before the Captain and the reſt of the Kraal ; 
the woman, however, muſt not marry again, tho” the | 
man is allowed to marry, and have as many wives as OM 
he pleaſes at the ſame time. | 

A young Hottentot never is maſter of a hut or 
tent till he marries, unleſs his father dies and leavo 
him one: Therefore the firſt buſineſs the bride an 4 
bridegroom apply themſelves to after their marriage- 
feaſt, is to erect a tent or hut of all new materials, in 
which work the woman has as great a ſhare as the 
man; and, this taking them up about a week's time, 
the new-married couple are entertain'd in the mean 
time in the tents of ſome of their relations, 

When they reſort to their new apartment, and The women 
come to keep houſe together, the wife ſeems to have Vork to 
much the greateſt ſhare of the trouble of it: ſhe their har 
fodders the cattle, milks them, cuts out the firing, bands inidle- | 
ſearches every morning for roots for their food, brings neß. 
them . and boils or broils them, while the drone 
| 2 of 
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CH AP. of ahufband lies indolently at home, and will ſcarce 


IV. 


give himſelf the trouble of getting up to eat, when 


his food is provided for him by the drudges his wives: 


They have 
ſcarce any 
ſenſe of 
Mame. 


The more of them he has, ſtill the lazier life he 
leads, the care of making proviſion for the family 
being thrown upon them. 

He will, 'tis ſaid, in his turn attend his cattle in 
the field ; but expects every one of his wives ſhould 
do at leaſt as much towards taking care of them, as 


he does: he will alſo ſometimes, but very rarely, go 


a hunting with the men of his Kraal, and bring home 
a piece of veniſon, or a diſh of fiſh; but this is not 
often: and, if he is of any handicraft trade, he may 
work at it two or three hours in a week, and inſtruct 
his children in the art. He: alſo takes upon him to 
ſell his cattle, and purchaſe tobacco and ſtrong liquors 


of the Dutch, with neceſſary tools, beads, and other 


ornaments, for which the Hottentots barter away 
their cattle, Their wives are not permitted to inter- 
meddle in the buſineſs of buying and felling ; this be- 
ing the fole prerogative of the man. 

KoLBEN is pleaſed to take all occaſions to cry up 


the chaſtity of theſe poor wretches : You never ſee 


them, he fays, kiſſing and toying, or even looking 
amorouſly at one another; the woman, he adds, 
never preſumes to enter her huſband's apartment, 
tho” he ſometimes ſteals to hers. One would think 
by this deſcription, every Hottentot took as much 
{tate upon him as an Eaſtern Monarch; and that the 
poor hut or tent he lies in, had as many ſpacious 
rooms in it as a palace: whereas, in another place, 
Kor BEN himſelf informs us, that the dimenſions 
of a hut are exceeding ſmall, about 6 foot high and 
12 foot diameter; that the man has frequently two 
or three wives; that his ſons and daughters lie in the 
ſame hut, when they are men and women grown ; 
and for all this company how is it poſſible there can 
be diſtinct apartments? For my part, I have looked 
into theſe huts, where I have ſeen a fire-hearth of 
about 3 foot diameter in the middle of it, and the 
whole family, men, women and children, of all 
ages and ſexes, lying round about the fire-place like 
ſo many brutes, no partitions between them, nor in- 
deed room for any. It is merry enough alſo to hear 
this grave gentleman talk of ſeparate beds, when 


they have nothing like a bed; but every one lies. 


down upon his Sheep-ſkin mantle, and has no other 
covering in cold weather but another ſkin ; and 
when it is warm, none of them have any covering 
at all: Nor is it at all improbable, that the Hotten- 
tot lies with his wives before all this company; for 
they have no back rooms to retire into when they 
have a call, What makes this alfo the more proba- 
ble is, that we ſee nothing like modeſty among them; 
for, when the Europeans came out of curiolity to 
ſee the Hottentot villages, the women, old and 
young, will take off their greaſy modeſty-bit, and 
{hew you all they have for the value of a half-penny ; 


and that before their own family and the whole vil-- 


STATE 


lage: They will cry their ware as you paſs by their 
tents, and invite you to ſee it; but the carrion they 
wear about them on their backs and legs, and the 
ſhocking and frightful countenances they take pains 
to make — are enough to drive any man 
from them: Indeed, if they happen to be to the 
windward, no European noſe can bear the fragrant 
odours, raviſhingly ſweet to them,. but enough to 
poiſon any thing elſe that walks upon two legs. But 


CHAP. 
IV. 


it is time now to give ſome account of their manage- 


ment of lying- in women. 

When the wife finds herſelf near her time, the 
midwife (who is choſen by the whole Kraal, and en- 
joys that office for life) is called with the god women 
her neighbours, and the huſband is obliged to leave 
the tent, on pain of forfeiting a couple of Sheep for 
the entertainment of the Kraal : When the woman 
has a bad time, they boil milk and tobacco together, 
and make her drink it; which, tis faid, is generally 
of great ſervice to her, and haſtens the birth. If the 
child be ſtill- born, it is immediately buried, and the. 
whole Kraal are forced to remove to another camp, 


as they do whenever any perſon dies. If the woman, 


brings a live fon into the world, there is great rejoy- 


cing : But the firſt thing they do with the child, is to 
daub it all over with Cow-dung ; then they lay it be- 
fore the fire, or in the ſun, till the dung is dried ; af- 
ter which, they rub it off, and waſh the child with. 


the juice of certain herbs, laying it in the ſun, or be- 
fore the fire again, till this liquor is dried in ; after 
which, they anoint the child from head to foot with 


butter, or Sheep's fat melted, which is dried in as the 
Juice was : And this cuſtom of anointing their bo- 
retain afterwards as long as they- 


dies with fat they 


live. 


The lying-iy 


women, 


If the woman has twins, and they are girls, the They erw 


man propoſes it to the Kraal, that he may expoſe one 


they have a boy and a girl ; but always preſerve the 
boys, tho they happen to have two at a birth. The 
expoſed child is carried to a diſtance from the Kraal ; 
and, if they can find a cave or hole in the earth, that 


ſome wild beaſt has made, they put the child alive in-- 


to it ; and then, having ſtopped up the mouth of the 
den with ſtones or earth, leave it there to ſtarve : If 
they cannot meet with ſuch a cavity, they tie the in- 


fant to the lower bough of a tree, or leave it in ſome 


thicket of buſhes, where it is frequently deſtroyed by 
wild beaſts. 

They do not deal thus however, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd, by their male children. 


two Bullocks ; and make an entertainment for all the 
neighbourhood, who congratulate the parents on their 
good fortune; and, as with us, the greateſt rejoy- 
cings are on the birth of the firſt fon, 


Their 


. . hild z if | 
of them, either upon pretence of poverty, or that his hey — 


wife has not milk for them both; and this they uſu- twins. 
ally indulge one another in: They do the ſame when 


On the birth of a 
boy, they kill a Bullock; and, if they have twins, 


their female 


Their expoſed females are ſometimes found by the 


f. 3 . Dutch, and taken care of, and all imaginable pains 
» Wo taken, as they grow up, to make Chriſtians of them, 


and bring them off from the Hottentot cuſtoms : But 

they no ſooner underſtand of what extraction they 
arc, than they renounce their Chriſtianity, throw oft 
the European habit, and, running away to ſome 
Hottentot camp, take the Sheep-ſlcin mantle, and 
conform themſelves to all the cuſtoms of the people, 
from whence they are deſcended. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe people are fo inhuman 
to expoſe their children, they have an unaccountable 
abhorrence of their being cut in pieces and diſſected, 
as they are ſometimes ſerved by European Surgeons, 
if the children have not been dead long when they are 
found, The Hottentots imagine, that this 1s done 
with a deſign to uſe their fleſh in witchcraft or ma- 
cick; and, it ſeems, they watch the corpſe of a re- 
lation that is buried, for ſome time, leſt their own 
pretended conjurers ſhould take them up again, and 
apply them to the like purpoſes ; even the Sheep-ſkin 
mantle the woman is brought to bed upon, and that 
after the birth, are carefully buried together, leſt 
ſome wizard ſhould make uſe of them to enchant 
the mother, or ſome of the family. 

- rother "The fame day a Hottentot child is born, it is 
ee named by the mother, and generally has the name 
” of ſome animal given it, that the mother moſt ad- 
mires, as that of the Lion, the Elephant, the Horſe, 
the Hart, &c. The man is not allowed to come near 
his wife in the month, or at ſuch times as the Jews 
were prohibited approaching theirs,. on pain of treat- 
ing his neighbours with an Ox or Sheep, or forfeiting 
a pair of gloves, as our nurſes call it ; but whether 
there be any religion in the matter, as KOLBEN in- 
ſinuates, I much queſtion, any more than in the wo- 
man's purification, or daubing herſelf with greaſe 
and duſt before they meet again : But, if I under- 
ſtand Mr KOLBEN right, the Hottentots imitate 
brutes more than men, in the act of generation. 
When the woman goes abroad again, after her 
lying in, ſhe ties the infant between two Sheep-ſkin 
manties at her back, never taking the child into her 
arms to ſuckle it ; but throws her breaſt over her 
luoulder as ſhe walks, and lets the child take its fill 
ot it, while the perhaps is ſmoaking a ſhort pipe of 
tobacco, which the wind frequently blows into the 
child's face; but they are ſo uſed to it from the time 
they are born, they don't much regard the ſmoak. 
They are weaned at about ſix months old ; and then 
tie mother puts a pipe into the child's mouth, and 
teaches it to ſmoak itſelf, which ſerves ſometimes in- 
ſtead of more ſubſtantial diet. As ſoon as they can 
£9 alone, which is very early, they follow the mo- 
ter abroad wherever the goes, unleſs it be bad wea- 
ther; and then they remain at home with the indo- 
lent father, who never ſtirs out, unleſs neceſſity for- 
<5 him abroad: The women and their daughters, 
a they grow up, do all the laborious.work, cut the 


hey expol2s 
eir female 
jildren, f 
ey havs 
vins. 
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wood, drag it home, dig roots, and dreſs chem for 
the father and the ſons, who ſcarce ever give them 
any aſſiſtance, as has been related already: Tho' the 
ſons, tis ſaid, are perfectly under the government 
of the mother, and dangle after her wherever ſhe 
goes, till they are formally admitted into the ſociety 
of the men by a certain ceremony, that will be de- 
ſcrib'd hereafter ; but this is not perform'd till the 
ſons are 17 or 18 years of age: And this leads me 
to treat of the religion of the Hottentots. 

On the firſt diſcovery of this people, and even 
till within thirty or forty years paſt, it was much 
doubted, whether the Hottentots had any religion ; 
mays it was fo confidently affirmed by thoſe who had 
viſited the Cape, that they had none, that moſt of 
our learned Divines knew not how to deny it; and 
only anſwered, that they were monſters in nature : 
That, as every other people appeared to have ſome 
ſenſe of God and religion ſtamped upon them by na- 
ture, this one exception ought not to affect that ge- 
neral maxim : That God had imprinted the 
© knowledge of himſelf in the hearts of all man- 
kind.“ But now we have the fulleſt evidence, 
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WAY 


The religion 
of the Hot; 
tentots. 


that the Hottentots are not an exception to this ge- 


neral rule. 


SAAR relates, that the Hottentots acknowledge, 


they believe there is a God, who made heaven and 


earth. 


Father TAcHAR TH affirms, that the moſt ſenſi- 
ble of the Hottentots declared, in a conference he 
had with them on their religion, that they believed 
there was a God that made heaven and earth, and 
cauſed it to thunder and rain, and who provided them 


food and cloathing. 


BoxvixG fays, they profeſſed to believe, that, 
as the Chief of a Hottentot nation preſided over the 


Captains of the ſeveral Kraals, fo God was the ſu- 
preme Being, and Commander of all inferior deities. 
But KoLBEN, who has taken moſt indefatigable 
pains to be acquainted with their principles, travelled 


from nation to nation, and continued many years 
among the Hottentots, with a view of making dif- 


coveries, and particularly to underſtand what 2 
on the people had, aſſures us, that they believe a ſu- 
preme Being, Creator of heaven and earth, and of 


all things therein; the Governor of the world, 


through whoſe omnipotence all things live and move: 
And that this Being is endow'd with incomprehenſi- 


ble attributes and perfections; ſtyling him, Gounja 


Gounja, or Gounja Ticquoa, God of Gods: That 
he is good, and does no- body any hurt, and dwells 
far above the moon. 


And yet it ſeems agreed, that 


they pay no divine worſhip to this fupreme God, 


tho' they worſhip ſeveral ſubordinate deities z which 
KoLBEn demanding the reaſon of, they anſwer'd, 
that their firſt parents grievouſly offended the ſupreme 
God ; and he thereupon 


them, and all their 
poſterity with hardneſs of heart; ſo that they now 
know little of him, and have leſs inclination to ſerve 
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They wor- 
ip a Fly. 
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CHAP. him: This tradition he again and again aſſures us 


the Hottentots have; and that he has given it us 
without the leaſt addition or improvement of his 
own, But, however they have diſuſed the worſhip 
of the ſupreme Cod, it ſeems they adore the moon. 
Father TAcnarrT ſays, that, on the appearance of 
the moon, they aſſemble in great numbers, and 
dance in circles, clapping their hands, crying and 
raving (as the Europeans at firſt term'd it) all night 
long. They throw themſelves into ſurprizing diſ- 
tortions of body, ſtare wildly towards heaven, ex- 
tend every feature, and croſs their foreheads with a 
red ſtone : And theſe, ſays Kor BEN, are certainly 
acts of religion, tho' he acknowledges the Hotten- 
tots have frequently denied it; which, he ſays, pro- 
ceeded from the Europeans laughing at them, when 
they faw them in theſe eeſtaſies. They denied it to 
BOEVING, and often to himſelf ; but they have ſe- 
riouſly acknowledged at other times, that theſe danc- 
ings and howlings are religious honours and invoca- 
tions of the moon, whom they call Gounja ; where- 
as they call the ſupreme Being, Gounja Gounja, or 
Gounja Ticquoa, the God of Gods. "The moon, they 
hold, is an inferior viſible god, and the repreſentative 
of the high and inviſible: That the moon has the 
direction of the weather; and therefore they pray to 
her when it is unſeaſonable. "They never fail to 
a{lemble and worſhip this planet at the new and full 
moon, let the weather be never ſo bad; and tho” 
they diſtort their bodies, grin, and put on very friglit- 
ful looks, crying and howling in a terrible manner, 
yet they have ſome expreſſions that ſhew their vene- 
ration and dependance on this inferior deity ; as, 
* Mutſchi Atze, I falute you; you are welcome: 
** Cheraqua kaka chori Ounqua, grant us paſture 
for our cattle and plenty of milk.” Theſe and 
other prayers to the moon they repeat, frequently 
dancing and clapping their hands all the while ; and, 
and at the end of every dance, crying, Ho, ho, ho, 
ho ! raiſing and falling their voices, and uſing abun- 
dance of odd geſtures, that appear ridiculous to Eu- 


ropean ſpectators ; and which, no doubt, made them 
at firſt, before they knew any thing of their lan- 
. guage, conclude, that this could not be the effect of 


devotion, eſpecially when the people themſelves told 
them, it was not an act of religion, but only intend- 
ed for their diverſion. But to return: 

They continue thus ſhouting, ſinging and danc- 


ing, with proſtrations on the earth, the whole night, 


and even part of the next day, with ſome ſhort in- 
tervals, never reſting, unleſs they are quite ſpent 
with the violence of the action; and then they ſquat 
down upon their heels, holding their heads between 
their hands, and reſting their elbows on their knees; 
and, after a little time, they ſtart up again, and fall 
to ſinging and dancing in a circle as before, with 
all their might. 

The Hottentots alſo adore a Fly about the bigneſs 
of a Hornet: Whenever they ſee this inſect ap- 

| | I 


proach their Kraal, they all aſſemble about it, and 
{ing and dance round it while it remains there, ſtrew- 
ing over it the powder of Buchu, by Botaniſts call'd 
Spirzam ; which, when it is dried and pulveriz'd, 
they always powder themſelves with it at feſtivals, 
They ſtrew the ſame powder alſo over the tops of 
their tents, and over the whole area of the Kraal, 
as a teſtimony of their veneration for the ador'd 
Fly. They facrihce alſo two Sheep as a thankſgiving 
for the favour ſhewn their Kraal, believing they ſhall 
certainly proſper after ſuch a viſit : And, if this in- 
ſect happens to light upon a tent, they look upon 
the owner of it for the future as a Saint, and pay 
him more than uſual reſpect. The beſt Ox of the 
Kraal alſo is immediately ſacrificed, to teſtify their 
gratitude to the little winged deity, and to honour 
the Saint he has been pleaſed thus to diſtinguiſh: To 
whom the entrails of the beaſt, the choiceſt morſe] 
in their opinion, with the fat and the caul is pre- 
ſented ; and the caul being twiſted like a rope, the 
Saint ever after wears it like a collar about his neck 
day and night, till it putrifies and rots off ; and the 
Saint only feaſts upon the entrails of the beaſt, while 
the reſt of the Kraal feed upon the joints, that are 
not in ſo high eſteem among them: With the fat 
of the ſacrifice alſo the Saint anoints his body from 
time to time, till it 1s all ſpent; and, if the Fly 
lights upon a woman, ſhe is no leſs reverenced by 
the neighbourhood, and entitled to the like privi- 
leges. 

It is ſcarce poſſible to expreſs the agonies the Hot- 
tentots are in, if any European attempts to take or 
kill one of theſe inſets, as the Dutch will ſome- 
times ſeem to attempt, to put them in a fright : 
They will beg and pray, and fall proſtrate on the 
ground, to procure the liberty of this little creature, 
if it falls in a Dutchman's hands: "They are, on 
ſuch an occaſion, in no leſs conſternation than the 
Indians near Fort St. George, when the Kite, with 
a white head, which they worſhip, is in danger. If 
a Soldier takes one of theſe alive, and threatens to 
wring the neck of it off, the Indians will gather 
in crowds about him, and immediately collect the 
value of a ſhilling or two, to purchaſe the liberty 
of the captive bird they adore. But to return to 
the Hottentots : They imagine, if this little _ 
ſhould be killed, all their cattle would die of dit- 
eaſes, or be deſtroy d by wild beaſts ; and they them- 


ſelves ſhould be the moſt miſerable of men, and 


look upon thatKraal to be doom'd to ſome imminent 
misfortune, where this animal ſeldom appears. 
The Hottentots alſo pay a ſort of religious wor- 
ſhip to the ſouls of departed Saints and Heroes : 
They conſecrate fields, mountains, woods, an 
rivers to their _— 
they happen to paſs by ſuch conſecrated ground, they 
put a ſhort prayer to the ſubordinate deity of the 
place, and ſometimes dance round, and clap their 


hands, as they do in their adorations of the mow 4 


; and when, at any time, 
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They \ 
ſhip ce 
Saints al 
Hero? 


H Ap. And, being aſked the reaſon of it, they will ſome- 
IV. times anſwer ſeriouſly, that this is done in honour 
a of certain Heroes among their anceſtors; who, 
when they were upon the earth, were eminent for 
their valour, beneficence, or other conſpicuous vir- 
tues : But, as the Europeans uſually laugh at them 
for their ridiculous geſtures on theſe occaſions, they 
will very ſeldom anſwer ſeriouſly ; and only reply, 
this is the Hottentot cuſtom. And from theſe dif- 
ferent accounts it is, that we find authors, who have 
written of the Hottentots, frequently differ in their 
hiſtory 3 ſome aſſuring us, that theſe are acts of 
devotion and religion ; and others, that they have 
not any thing like religion amongſt them, and that 
theſe antick poſtures and geſtures are only the effects 
of mirth and cuſtom. | 

Mr. KoLBEN relates, that nothing can be more 
certainly depended on, than the Hottentots wor- 
{hipping departed Saints and Heroes, and gives the 
following inſtance of it. He faw (he ſays) a Hot- 
tentot ſkipping and jumping round a little mount; 
and enquiring thereupon into. the hiſtory of the 
Saint to whom it was dedicated, the Hottentot an- 
ſwered, he did not know it was conſecrated to the 
memory of any particular deity ; but he did not 
doubt but ſome eminent Saint reſided in that place; 
for, happening to reſt here one night, as he was 
upon a journey, when he awaked next morning, to 
his great ſurprize, he ſaw a Lion ſtanding near him 
but that the creature let him paſs, without attempt- 
ing to ſeize him ; which he would certainly have done, 
he thought, if the faint, who inhabited that mount, 
had not protected him. He now therefore grate- 
fully paid his acknowledgments to this good Demon 
for his wonderful preſervation, or to that effect. 

But this people, it ſeems, do not only pay divine 
honours to good, but evil Demons : They worſhip, 
as the natives of the Eaſt Indies do, a powerful 
evil ſpirit, whom they believe the author of all the 
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| 
calamities in life; and who has nothing good or 
gracious in his compoſition, but rather delights in 
. the miſeries of mankind : And this being, or evil 
e gemus, they worſhip, and ſacrifice Sheep and Oxen 
y to, that he may do them no miſchief ; and the In- 
0 Gans, in like manner, perform a ſolemn facrifice 
once a year to this enemy of mankind, at which 
1 | the whole nation aſſiſts, under an apprehenſion that 
* = lome great evil will befal them, if they neglect it. 
1d . Hollanders have ſent ſeveral reverend Di- 
nt u Vines to the Cape as Miſſionaries, who have ſpared 
+ N0 pains to bring the Hottentots off from their ido- 
r= They F try, and induce them to embrace Chriſtianity ; 
8: 2 cen their covetouſneſs and ambition have been ap- 
nd Heros plied to, and temporal rewards offered them, on 
ne, condition of their being inſtructed in the principles 
ney of Chriſtianity, But no motives whatever, whether 
the thoſe relating to this or another ſtate, have yet been 
heir able to make the leaſt i mpreſſion on any one of 


them: They hold faſt and hug their ancient ſuper- 
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ſtitions, and will hear of no other religion; which, CHAP. 
with me, is a great argument that they have a reli- IV. 
gion or ſuperſtition of their own 3 for were they Wye 
governed only by ſecular motives, and had no notion 
of God or providence, why ſhould they not accept 
the rewards the Dutch offer, and importune them 
to accept of on their embracing Chriſtianity ? And 
I am apt to think, that the reaſon that they neither 
imitate the Europeans in their building, planting or 
cloathing, is becauſe they imagine themſelves to be 
religiouſly obliged to follow the cuſtoms of their an- 
ceſtors ; and that, if they ſhould deviate from them 
in the leaſt of theſe matters, it might make way for 
a total change of their religion and manners, which 
they cannot think of without abhorrence. 

KoLBEN relates, that one of the Dutch Gover- 
nors at the Cape bred up an Hotte ot from his 
infancy, obliging him to follow the faſhions and 
cuſtoms of the Kuropeans, to be taught ſeveral lan- 
guages, and to be fully inſtructed in the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, cloathing him handſomely, 
and treating him, in all reſpects, as a perſon for 
whom he had a high eſteem ; and let him know, 
that he deſigned him for ſome beneficial and honour- 
able employment. The Governor afterwards ſent 
him a voyage to Batavia, where he was employed, 
under the Commiſſary his friend, for ſome time, 
till that gentleman died ; and then he returned to 
the Cape of Good Hope : But, having paid a viſit 
to the Hottentots of his relations and acquaintance, 
he threw off all his fine cloaths, bundled them up, 
and laid them at the Governor's feet, and defired he 
would give him leave to renounce his Chriſtianity, 
and live and die in the religion and cuſtoms of his 
anceſtors ; only begg'd the Governor would give 
him leave to keep the hanger and collar he wore 
for his fake ; which while the Governor was deli- 
berating with himſelf upon, ſcarce believing the 
fellow to be in earneſt, the young Hottentot took 
the opportunity of running away, and never came 
near the Cape afterwards, thinking himſelf extreme- 
ly happy that he had exchanged his European cloaths 
for a Sheep-ſkin and the reſt of the Hottentots dreſs 
and ornaments : The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 
Fm inform'd, made the like experiment, bringing 
over two of that nation hither, whom they cloathed 
decently after the European manner, and uſed them, 
in all reſpects, with the greateſt goodneſs and gen- 
tleneſs, hoping, by that means, to be better inform- 
ed of the condition of their country, and whether it 
might be worth the while to make a ſettlement there; 
but the two Hottentots only learnt Engliſh enough 
to bewail their misfortune in being brought from 
their country and their friends; and, after two years 
trial of them, being again ſet on ſhore at the Cape, 
they immediately ſtripp'd of their European cloaths, 
and, having taken up the Sheep-ſkin mantle again, 
rejoiced beyond meaſure for their happy eſcape from 
the Engliſh. 

« 'Thefe 
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“ Theſe infide] Hottentots, ſays the reverend 
Boxvins, ſhew the utmoſt reluctance to the 


cc 


How often 
(ſays he) have I exhorted them to adore Gounja 
“ Gounja, the God of Gods (as they acknow- 
& ledge him to be) and to thank him for the bene- 
& fits they daily receive from his hands. To which 
they would anſwey, they did thank him, but ſtill 
they performed no manner of divine worſhip to 
* him. And, being told they ought to expreſs their 
e thanks to this God of Gods, by paying him the 
* honour and veneration due to him, they grew 
uneaſy, and had not patience to hear the good 
man any longer; but retird, ſome frowning, 
and others mocking and laughing at him ; ſo that 
I could not (fays he) ſo much as pave a way to- 
wards inſtructing them in Chriſtianity, ” 

The reverend PE TER KOLBEN alfo informs us, 
that he has frequently allured them in ſmall compa- 
nies with tobacco, wine, brandy, and other things 
they are fond of, to places of retirement, that he 
might draw them off from their idolatry, and in- 
ſtruct them in the true worſhip of God: That, as 
long as his ſtock laſted, he had their company, and 
they ſeemed to attend to him with a deſign to learn; 
but he ſoon found they only ſpunged upon him for 
what they could get, and laughed at him when he 
was gone. When his ſtores were ſpent, they ſtill 
called out for more ; and, when they found they 
were exhauſted, gave him to underſtand they would 
hear no more. But this learned Divine very judici- 
ouſly adds, that the immoral lives of the Europeans 
at the Cape, do not a little contribute to the preju- 
dice of the Hottentots againſt Chriſtianity : The 
contradiction between the profeſſion, and the prac- 
tice of the Hollanders, has been fatal to the Chriſtian 
faith they ſend their Miſſionaries to propagate. Theſe 
people are not fo dull of apprehenſion, but they can 
ſee, that their principles and practices are diſſimilar, 
as well as other people: And, as they diſcover ſuch 
a wide difference between them at the Cape, it is 
not to be doubted, but this gives theſe Infidels un- 
conquerable prejudices, and defeats all attempts of 
the Miſſionaries to convert them; and this muſt be 
acknowledg'd to be the caſe alſo in every other Pagan 
nation the Europeans viſit, Our ſea-faring men are 
not the ſobereſt and diſcreeteſt people in their con- 
duct even here at home; but, when they get abroad, 
they throw off all manner of reſtraint, as if travel- 
ling gave them a licence to turn debauchees, and to 
practiſe every infamous vice their religion prohibits: 
They run into much greater exceſſes than the infi- 
dels themſelves, and give them ſuch an abhorrence 
of them and their religion, which the natives ima- 
gine encourages theſe extravagancies, that they can 
never entertain a favourable opinion of it; for even 
Pagans generally admire virtue, and deteſt notorious 
vices; and are apt to think that religion beſt, that 
makes the beſt men. Till our morals are better, 
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therefore, we muſt never expect to make any rea! CH ap 
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But to return to the Hottentots : They have ſeve- Some ti, 
ral other ceremonies and cuſtoms, which intelligent rag 
travellers conjecture have a relation to their religion ; org 


proſelytes abroad, tho' poſſibly we may ſometimes 
make a hypocrite ; who, on ſome temporal views, 
may for a time conform himſelf to our cuſtoms, 


particularly that of depriving their males of the left 
teſticle, which is univerſally obſerved in every Hot- 
tentot nation generally at eight or nine years of age; 
tho', if the parents are poor, and not able to he at 
the expence of the feaſt, it is ſometimes deferr'd till 
their ſons are eighteen or nineteen. 

At the performance of this rite, a Sheep is killed 
in the firſt place, and the Prieſt, with the fat of the 
entrails, greaſes the young lad, who is to undergo 
the operation, from head to foot ; then tying his 
hands and feet, he is laid on the ground on his back, 
ſtretched at his full length, ſome friend or relation 
ſitting upon each arm and leg, and another lying 
croſs his body to prevent his ſtruggling : Then the 
Prieſt takes a common knife well ſharpened, and, 
taking hold of the left teſticle, makes a large orifice 
in the ſcrotum, ſqueezes out the teſticle, and then 
ties up the veſſels in an inſtant ; after which, he 
takes a little ball, conſiſting of Sheep's fat, the pow- 

er of Buchu, and of ſome other herbs, and ſtuffs in- 


to the vacant ſcrotum, and then ſews up the wound, 


uſing the bone of a ſmall bird as an awl, and a 
Shecp's ſinew inſtead of thread: The Prieft then 
anoints the patient again with the fat of the entrails 
of the new-kilPd Sheep ; which, having ſcraped off 
again in ſome places with his long nails, he piſſes 
upon the boy, and rubs in the urine ; and thus the 
ceremony being finiſhed, the patient is laid in a tent 
provided for that purpoſe, where he is left two whole 
days and nights without any manner of nouriſhment: 
In which time, however, the wound is uſually fo 
well healed, that he is able to ſhift for himſelf: And 
my author o:ſerves, they undergo the whole opera- 
tion almoſt without a groan ; nor was there any 
inſtance of a boy's miſcarrying by this painful rite, 

In the mean time, the company reſort to the fa- 
ther's tent, where the men feaſt upon the Sheep kill- 
ed on this occaſion, and the women are allowed to 
eat the ſoup, but do not touch a morſel of the fleſh ; 
and the remainder of the day, and the ſucceeding 
night, being ſpent in ſmoaking, ſinging and danc- 
ing, they greaſe or anoint themſelves the next morn- 
ing with the remaining fat of the ſacrifice, and pow- 
der themſelves with Buchu ; after which, they retire 
to their reſpective tents, the Prieſt being firſt preſent- 
ed with a Calf or a Lamb for his trouble and atten- 
dance. 

As to the reaſon of this painful rite among the 
Hottentots, ſome have imagin'd they uſe it, becauſe 
it contributes to their ſwiftneſs, their ſpeed being 
equal to that of the fleeteſt Horſes, as tis ſaid. But, 


as I much doubt whether they are fo very "wi N 
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foot, as ſome relate, fo J can ſee no manner of rea- 
ſon to believe this adds to their heels, if they are ſo: 
It is not unlikely, as KoLBEN conjectures, that the 


uſing this rite proceeded from a miſtake at firſt, and 


The initiat- 


cctemo- 


was performed inſtead of circumciſion; tho? it was 
certainly a very unlucky miſtake, if it was one, it 
putting the patient to ſo much more pain than the 
other; but, however that be, no man is permitted 
to marry, till he can produce evidence, that he has 
undergone this operation ; and the women, it ſeems, 
inſiſt upon it the more, becauſe they have a notion, 
that every man, who has two teſticles, gets twins; 
tho”, it ſeems, there are inſtances among them, that 
a man with one does the fame. There is {till ano- 
ther ceremony to be perform'd, before a perſon can 
enter into the married ſtate ; and that is, the ad- 
mitting the young fellow into the company and 
converſation of the men, which is perform'd when 
they are about 18 years of age: Before this, they 
converſe only with the women, and follow their 
mothers from place to place wherever they go. 
When the Kraal are inclined to admit a youth into 
the ſociety of the men, they aſſemble ; and, fitting 
on their heels in a circle, the lad is ſent for, when 


the Captain, or ſome other ſenior Hottentot, de- 


mands of the reſt, if they think fit to admit him 
into their ſociety, and to make a man of him? 
which being anſwered in the affirmative, the ſpeak- 
er informs the young man, that he is now to leave 
the converſation of his mother and the women, and 
no more amuſe himſelf with childiſh toys : "That, 
if he is known to convefſe with his mother, or any 
of the ſex for the future, till he is married, he will 
be looked on as unfit for the company of men : 
That he muſt now behave as a man, and not diſ- 
cover any” ſoftneſs or effeminacy in his conduct. 
And theſe lectures being frequently repeated, that 
they may make the deeper impreſſion, this, like 
many other Hottentot rites, is concluded by the old 
man's piſſing upon him, and repeating ſome wiſhes 
at the ſame time; as that good fortune may attend 
the youth ; that his beard may grow, and that he 
may encreaſe and multiply. After which, a Sheep 


being killed, part of which is roaſted and the other 


boil'd, they feaſt upon it; and, at the latter end 
of the entertainment, the young fellow is called in, 
and ſuffered to eat with them; and from thence 
torwards is looked upon as a complete man. But, 
't he is ever ſeen to converſe with the women af- 
terwards, he becomes extremely contemptible ; he 
51 a manner unmann'd, and muſt give a freſh 
entertainment to his village, before he can be re- 
itored to the priviledge of a man : Among which, 
I find one is, that he may then inſult his mother, 
and even beat her for his own humour, without any 
provocation, and is not liable to be puniſh'd for it; 
nor is his ill uſage of her any reflection on him, 


= * looked upon as an argument of a noble 
Dit. 


They have feſtivals, and kill facrifices alſo upon 
many other occaſions; as an obtaining a victory 
over wild beaſts or men, on their recovery from 
a fit of ſickneſs, and the like. At theſe feſtivals 
they erect an arbour in the center of the Kraal, 
which the women adorn with ſweet herbs and flow- 
ers, While the men take an Ox, and, tying his 
legs with ropes, throw him on his back ; and, ha- 
ving extended his legs to the utmoſt ſtretch, they 
faſten the cords to {takes drove into the ground: 
After which, they rip the beaſt open alive from one 
end to the other ; then they tear the guts from the 
carcaſe and nobler parts, avoiding as much as poſſi- 
ble the breaking the blood-veſlels about the heart; 
by which means the creature is ſometimes half an 
hour a dying. When the entrails are taken out, 
they anoint themſelves with the fat of them 3 and 
then roaſt and boil the reſt of the ſacrifice, the guts 
and inwards being the portion of thoſe of the beſt 
quality among them, as they are eſteemed prefer- 
able to any other part of the Bullock : But, tho” 
the men feaſt upon the fleſh, they ſend no part of it 
to their wives, the women are forced to be content 
with the broth, as upon other occaſions: After 
which, they ſmoak, dance and play upon ſuch in- 
ſtruments as they have ; but ſcarce ever drink any 
other liquor at theſe feaſts, than their uſual bever- 
idge, milk and water; tho' no people are fonder of 
ſpirituous liquors. My author obſerves, they keep 
themſelves perfectly ſober at all religious ſolemnities, 
how odd ſoever their antick poſtures and diſtortions 
in their dances may make them appear to ſtrangers. 

At the removing of their Kraal or camp, which 
they always do upon the death of any perſon in it, as 
well as for water and freſh paſture, the men ſacrifice 
a Sheep, and eat it up among themſelves, allowing 
their wives only the ſoup ; and, when they come to 
a new camp, the women ſacrifice a Sheep, and eat 
it up among themſelves, ſending the broth only to 
the men: They alſo anoint themſelves with the fat 
of the ſlain beaſt, powdering themſelves with Buchu, 
as the men do; which my author looks upon alſo as 
religious ceremonies, perform'd for the proſperity of 
their Kraal. | 

But whatever notions the Hottentots may have of 
God or his providence, Father TACHART is of 
opinion, that they expect no life after this; and there- 
fore, he obſerves, they endeavour to make the pre- 
ſent life as eaſy and comfortable to them as they can. 
BoxviNG allo affirms, that they do not believe the 
reſurrection of the dead; but imagine, they and 
other animals, at death, periſh alike ; for he ſays, 
talking with ſome Hottentots once on this ſubject, 
they anſwered, © Only here,hereafter nothing: Ihe 
dead come to life again ! How can that be?“ Kor- 
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BEN on the other hand ſays, that tho the Hotten- however the 
tots have no notion of a reſurrection, yet it is ma- i: mortality 
nifeſt, from ſeveral cuſtoms they retain among them, 1 
that they do believe the immortality of the _ 8 
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THE PRESENT 


As firſt, they offer prayers and praiſes to thoſe they 
eſteem holy Hottentots after their deaths. 

2. They are apprehenſive the dead may return, 
and give them ſome diſturbance; and therefore, up- 
on the death of any one of the ſociety, they always 
remove their camp to another place, believing that 
the dead never haunt any place, but that where they 
died: And, as if they {magin'd the dead might ſtand 
in need of the fame things they did while living, 
they leave the tent ſtanding where he died, with 
all his cloaths, arms, furniture and implements of 
houſhold-ſtuff, and never will touch any thing be- 
longing to a dead man, no not of an enemy's kill'd 
in the battle. | | 

Another argument Kor BEN brings to prove they 
believe the immortality of the foul, is their faith in 
witchcraft; and that their pretended Wizards can 
lay a troubleſome ſpirit, and prevent their appear- 
ing again: For, it ſeems, the Hottentots aſcribe all 
ſuch diſcaſes, as their Phyſicians can't cure, to the 
power of magick; and, as in Europe, look upon 
every decrepid old woman as a Witch, Now, ſays 
Kol EN, if they did not believe the ſouls of de- 

rted mortals had a being after they were dead, 
why ſhould they take any pains to prevent their haunt- 
ing their abodes? It is manifeſt alſo, he obferves, 
that they believe the ſouls of men, good or bad, re- 
main about the places they inhabited; and conſequently 
that they do not die with the body : However he 
admits, that, whatever they believe of departed fouls, 
they have no notion either of heaven or hell, or of 
a ſtate of rewards or puniſhments : This is evident 
from the behaviour of a dying Hottentot, and thoſe 
about him ; neither he nor his friends offer up any 
prayers to their gods for the ſalvation of his foul ; 
or even mention the ſtate of departed fouls, or their 
apprehenſions of his being happy or miſerable after 
death : However,they ſet up ſuch terrible howlings and 
ſhrickings, when the ſick man is in his laſt agonies, 
that they may be heard, ſays my author, at a mile's 
diſtance ; and vet theſe very people are frequently 
guilty of murdering their ancient parents, as well as 
their innocent children, When the father of a fa- 
mily is become perfectly uſeleſs and ſuperannuated, 
he is obliged to aſſign over his ſtock. of cattle, and 
every thing elſe he has in the world, to his eldeſt 
fon ; and, in default of ſons, to his next heir-male : 
After which, the heir eres a tent or hut in ſome 
unfrequented place, a good diſtance from the Kraal 
or camp he belongs to ; and, having aflembled the 
men of the Kraal, acquaints them with the condition 
of his ſuperannuated relation, and deſires their con- 
{ent to expoſe him in the diſtant hut; to which the 
Kraal ſcarce ever reſufe their conſent, Whereupon 
a day being appointed to carry the old man to the 
folitary tent, the heir kills an Ox, and two or three 
Sheep, and invites the whole village to feaſt and be 
merry with him; and, at the end of the entertain- 


ment, all the neighbourhood come and take a formal 


STATE 


leave of the old wretch, thus condemn'd to be ſtarv'd 
or devour'd by wild beaſts (which ſeems to me the 
moſt cruel and ill-natur'd part of the whole trage- 
dy ) : Then the unfortunate creature is laid upon one 
of their carriage-Oxen, and carried to his laſt home, 
attended to the place, where he is to be buried alive, 
by moſt of his neighbours. "The old man being ta- 
ken down, and ſet in the middle of the hut provided 
for him, the company return to their Kraal, and 
he never ſees the face of a human creature afterwards : 
They never ſo much as enquire whether he was 
ſtarv'd to death, or devour'd by wild beaſts : He is 
no more thought of, than if he kad never been. In 


the fame manner they deal with a fuperannvated mo- 


ther; only as ſhe has nothing ſhe can call her own, 
ſhe has not the trouble of aſſignimg her effects to her 
ſon. 

When the Hottentots are upbraided with this un- 
parallel'd piece of barbarity, they reply, it would be 
a much greater cruelty to ſuffer an old creature to 
languiſh out a miſerable life, and to be many years a 
dying, than to make this quick Jifatch with them; 
and that it is out of their extreme tenderneſs they 
put an end to the lives of theſe id wretches ; all 
the arguments in the world, againſt the inhumanity 
of the cuſtom, can make no impreſſion on them: 
And, indeed, as long as the Dutch have refided at 
the Cape, they have not been able to break them of 
one ſingle cuſtom, or prevail with them to alter any 
part of their conduct, how barbarous or abſurd ſo- 
ever : And, it ſeems, the Captain of a Kraal is not 
exempted from ſeeing his funeral folemniz'd in this 
manner, while he is alive, if he happens to become 
uſelefs. And this leads me to treat of fuch funerals 
as are ſolemniz d after the perſon is really dead. 


The ſick man, having reſigned his breath, is im- Their fu 
mediately bundled up, neck and heels together, in 14k. 


his Sheep-ſkin mantle, exceeding cloſe ; ſo that no 
part of the corpfe appears: "Then the Captain of the 


Kraal, with ſome of the ſeniors, ſearch the neigh- 


bouring country for ſome cavity in a rock, or the 
den of a wild beaſt, to bury it in, never digging a 
grave, if they can find one of theſe within a mode- 
rate diſtance. After which, the whole Kraal, men 
and women, prepare to attend the corpſe, ſeldom 


permitting it to remain above ground more than ſix |. 


hours. When all things are ready, all the neigh- 
bourhood aſſemble before the door of the deceas'd, 
the men ſitting down on their heels in one circle, 
and reſting their elbows on their knees (their uſual 
poſture) as the women do in another: Here they 
clap their hands, and howl, crying, Bo, bo, bo! 
(i. e. father) lamenting their loſs. The corpſe then 
being brought out on that ſide the tent, where the 


perſon died, and not at the door, the bearers carry 


him in their arms to the grave, the men and women 
following it in different parties, but without wy 
manner of order, crying all the way, Bo, bo, bo 


and wringing their hands, and performing a _ 
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ſand ridiculous geſtures and grimaces, which is fre- 
quently the ſubject of the Dutchmen's mirth; it be- 
ing impoſſible, tis ſaid, to forbear . at the 
antick tricks they ſnew on ſuch an occaſion. 

Having put the corpſe into the cavity prepared for 
it, they ſtop up the mouth of it with Ant-hills, ſtones, 
and pieces of wood, believing the Ants will feed on 
the corpſe, and ſoon conſume it. The grave being 
ſtopp'd up, the men and women rendezvous again 
betore the tent of the deceas'd, where they repeat 
their howling, and frequently call upon the name of 
their departed friend : After which, two of the oldeſt 
men get up; and one of them, going into the cir- 
cle of the men, and the other into the circle of the 
women, piſs upon every one of the company; and, 
where the Kraals are ſo very large, that two can't 
find water enough for this ceremony, they double or 
treble the number. Then the old men go into the 
tent of the deceas'd; and, having taken up ſome 
aſhes from the fire-place, they ſprinkle them upon 
the bodies of the people, blefling them as they go : 
And, if the deceas'd was a perſon of diſtinction, 
this is acted over again ſeveral days. But I ſhould 
have remember'd, that the ceremony always con- 
cludes with an entertainment. 
any cattle, a Sheep is killed on the occaſion ; and 
the caul, being powder'd with Buchu, is tied about 
the heir's neck, who is forced to wear it while it 
rots off, which is no great penance, all ſtinks being 
perfumes to a Hottentot. All the relations alſo wear 
the cauls of Sheep about their necks ; which, it ſeems, 
is their mourning, unleſs the children of the deceas'd 
are ſo poor, that they cannot kill a Sheep; and then 
they ſhave their heads in furrows of about an inch 
broad, leaving the hair on of the fame breadth be- 
tween every furrow. 

As I have treated of the religious cuſtoms and ce- 
remonies of the Hottentots, it may be proper now 
to fay ſomething of thoſe officers amongſt them, 
which the Europeans generally denominate their 
Prieſts. Theſe perſons are call'd Surri or maſter, and 
are elected by every Kraal: They are the men, who 
perform the ceremony of piſſing at their weddings, 
and other feſtivals : The Surri alſo is the perſon who 
extracts the left teſticle from the young males at 8 
years of age ; for all which he has no ſtated revenue, 
but a preſent now and then of a Calf or a Lamb, 
and makes one at all their entertainments, But eve- 
ry Kraal alfo has its Phyſician, as well as its Prieſt, 
who are perſons that have ſome ſkill in phyſick and 
ſurgery, and particularly in the virtues of falutary 
herbs: Theſe alſo are choſen by a 1:ajority of voices, 
and make it their buſineſs to look after the people's 
health; but have no other reward neither for their 
pains, than voluntary pre'ents. And ſuch is the opi- 
mon of the Hottentots of theſe Phyſicians, that, if 
they cannot effect a cure, they conclude they are cer- 
fainly bewitch'd ; as the Doctor himſelf alſo never 


tails to give out: Whereupon application is made to 


If the deceas'd had 


ſome pretended Conjurer for relief ; and, it the pa- 
tient happens to recover, it gives the Cunning man, 
as we call him, a mighty reputation. 

The Hottentot Phyſician and Surgeon, as has been 
hinted, is the fame perſon ; and tho” theſe gentle- 
men ſcarce ever ſaw a body diſiected, *tis ſaid, they 
have pretty good notions of anatomy: They cup, 
bleed, make amputations, and reſtore diſlocated 
limbs, with great dexterity ; colicks and pains in 
the ſtomach they relieve by cupping. Their cup 1s 
the horn of an Ox, the edges cut very ſmooth : the 
Doctor, having ſuck'd the part where the pain lies, 
claps on the cup; and, after it has remained ſome 
time, till he thinks the part is inſenſible, he pulls off 
the horn-cup, and makes two or three inciſions, half 
an inch in length, with a common knife, having 
no other inſtrument : After which, he claps on the 
cup again, which falls off when it is full of blood ; 
but the patient, *tis ſaid, ſuffers great pain in the 
operation. If the pain removes to another part, they 
rub it with hot fat; and, if that does not eaſe the 
pain, they uſe the cup again on the part laſt affect- 
ed; and, if the ſecond cupping does not relieve the 
patient, they give him inward medicines, being in- 
fuſions or powders of certain dried roots and herbs. 

They let blood in Plethories and indiſpoſitions of 
that kind, having no other inſtrument than a com- 
mon knife; and, if bleeding will not effect the cure, 
they give the patient phyſick. 

For head-achs, which they are pretty much ſub- 
ject to in calm weather, they ſhave their heads in 
furrows, as they do when they are in mourning; 
but a briſk gale of wind uſually carries off the head- 
ach, without any other application; and this th 
don't often want at the Cape. ; 

They ſeldom make any other amputations, than 
of the fingers of ſuch women as marry a ſecond 
time, or oftner; and, in this caſe, they bind the 
joint below that-which is to be cut off very tight, 
with a dried finew, and then cut off the joint at 
once with a knife, ſtopping the blood with the juice 
of Myrrh-leaves; after which, they wrap up the 
finger in ſome healing herbs, and never any part of 
the finger receives any hurt beyond the amputation. 

They have little or no ſkill in ſetting fractur'd 
limbs; but are pretty dexterous at reſtoring of diſlo- 
cations. 

The Hottentot Phyſician, in caſe he meets with a 
foul ſtomach, gives the juice of Aloc- leaves; and, if 
one doſe will not do, repeats it two or three days; 
and, for any inward ail, they give chiefly the pow- 
ders or infuſions of wild Sage, wild Figs and Fig- 
leaves, Buchu, Garlick or Fennel : But, whatever 
the diſeaſe be, it ſeems the patient never fails to ſacri- 
fice a Bullock, or a Sheep, upon his recovery, 

I proceed now to treat of the Hottentots care of 
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their cattle, the only wealth or ſubſtance almoſt they nagement of 
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are maſters of, They have no encloſures; nor has 
any ſingle man a property in any particular lands, 
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CHAP, but the whole country is one great common. Be- his particular misfortune, the reſt rather rejoice at 
IV. tween fix and ſeven every morning therefore, after 


yy the women have milked their Cows, four or five 


men of the Kraal (for they take the trouble of it 
alternately) drive the cattle to the beſt paſture they 
can find in the neighbourhood, and there guard them 
all day againſt the attacks of wild beaſts, bringing 
them home again between five and fix in the even- 
ing: As their camp or Kraal is of a round figure, 
and their tents ſtand cloſe together, there is only one 
narrow paſſage, through which they let in their 
Sheep, and lodge them in the area of the Kraal all 
night. They have alſo a hut in the middle of the 
Kraal for their Calves and Lambs. As for their Oxen 
and their large cattle, theſe are faſtened to their 
tents on the outſide of the Kraal, and their Dogs are 
turned out to give notice of the approach of wild 
beaſts ; and, indeed, the cattle themſelves, tis faid, 
are ſoon ſenſible if a wild beaſt approaches the Kraal, 


and, long before he comes at them, will fall a low- 


ing, and making a mighty noiſe and buſtle, and 
alarm their maſters frequently time enough to come 
out to their reſcue; for a Hottentot is fo far from 
Aving from theſe terrible animals, that be it Lion, 
'T'yger or Leopard, they all immediately run to their 
arms, and plant themſelves between the cattle and 
the enemy; and, if they happen to have any of their 
cattle carried away, they all purſue the wild beaſt, 
and generally make him pay for the robbery with 
his life, being ſo ſwift of foot, that few animals can 
eſcape them, eſpecially with their prey. 

They breed up allo a fort of war-Oxen, as has 
been obſerv'd under another head; and theſe are of 
great ſervice to them, both in the managing and 
guarding their herds : Other Oxen they diſcipline 
for carriage, loading them with their tents and bag- 
gage, whenever they remove. Every Kraal has a 
Doctor or Farrier for their cattle, who makes it his 
buſineſs to look after them; tho”, it ſeems, they are 
ſubject to few diſeaſes, but what are occaſioned by 
their heavy rains, which fall in winter three or four 
days together, without intermiſſion ; and then, the 
cattle having no barns or ſhelter to fly to, ſuffer pret- 
ty much : However, my author obſerves, they ne- 
ver have: the rot amongſt them, Whatever their 
cattle ail almoſt, they bleed them in the firſt place, 
and then give them an infuſion of Garlick : Inſtead 
of gelding their Bulls and Rams, as the Europeans 
do, they tie up the teſticles of the creature fo tight 
with a thong, that they ſtop all manner of commu- 
nication between them and the body, and fo let them 
go till they rot off. 

Tho! a Hottentot looks upon the loſs of his cattle 
as the greateſt misfortune that can befal him ; yet 
he is not inconſolable upon the death of an Ox or 
Cow; for they eſteem cattle, that die of themſelves, 
to be as good meat, or rather more delicious eating, 
than if they had been kilPd by a Butcher, and all the 
Kraal partake of it: So that if the loſer grieves for 


it, 

When a Hottentot has no cattle, he uſually lets 
himſelf to one of his countrymen, or to a Dutch- 
man, till he gets money enough to buy a Cow, 
or two or three Sheep ; but they chuſe rather to ſerve 
Europeans than their own people, becauſe they can 
have a daily fupply of Tobacco, and now and then a 
draught of Wine, or a dram from them ; and be- 
ſides their wages are rather better than what they can 
get at home: And, notwithſtanding their natural 
ſloth, *tis ſaid, they make very diligent and faithful 
ſervants during the time they contract for. Tho” 
they are extremely fond of Wine and Tobacco, you 
may ſafely truſt it in their hands; they will not touch 
any thing committed to their care; nor do they, if 
we may credit the Dutch, want a capacity for almoſt 
any buſineſs. This allo is ſufficiently evident from 
the handicraft trades amongſt them. 


Their Smiths do not only faſhion their iron, but Their me 
melt it from the oar : They find plenty of iron- vic, 


ſtones in ſeveral parts of their country ; and, having 
got a heap of theſe, they put them into a hole in 
the ground, heated and prepared for their purpoſe : 
Then they make a fire over the ſtones, which they 
ſupply with fuel, and keep up till the iron melts 
and then it runs into another hole, which they make 
for a receiver, a little lower than the firſt. As ſoon 
as the iron in the receiver is cold, they break it in 
pieces with ſtones ; and, heating the pieces again in 
other fires, beat them with ſtones, till they ſhape 
them into the heads of launces, darts, arrows and 
bows, and ſuch weapons as they uſe ; for they ſcarce 


ever form any other utenſils, but arms of this me- 


tal: They get the hardeſt flat ſtone, according to 
Monſieur VOGEL, and laying the iron upon it, as 
upon an anvil, beat it with another round ſtone, 
which ſerves them for a hammer : Then they grind 
it upon the flat ſtone, and poliſh it as nicely as any 
European artificer could do with all his tools. "They 
have ſome copper-oar too, which they melt in like 
manner; but they make only toys and ornaments: 
for their dreſs of this metal: Nor indeed do they 
ever work in iron, but when they want weapons. 
They would never labour, if their neceſſities did not 
ſometimes compel them to it : But, when they do, 
no people work harder, or more indefatigably ; for 
they never leave a piece of work, till they have fi- 
niſhed it. But ſurely, ſince they have ſound the 
way of working both iron and copper, they cant 
but be accuſed of very great indolence and ſtupidity, 
that they do not make them ſuch tools, of iron and 
copper- veſſels, as they want: If they can form and 
poliſh arms, and braſs beads fo exquiſitely as ſome 


travellers affirm, they might alſo make any thing 


elſe they have occaſion for; as axes, hammers, ſaws, 
braſs pots, and other veſſels, with a little more ap- 
plication. But to proceed: 


Their 
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Their Butchers alſo are ſaid to be great artiſts in 
their way, and to handle a knife as dexterouſly as an 
Anatomiſt : Having tied the hind and fore legs of a 
Sheep, they throw the creature on its back, and, 
with cords, two of them extend it to its full ſtretch, 
while a third rips it up ; fo that all the entrails ap- 
pear : Then, with one hand, he tears the guts from 
the carcaſe, and, with the other, ſtirs the blood, 
avoiding as much as he can the breaking any of the 
blood-veſſels about the heart; fo that the Sheep is a 
long time a dying : In the mean time, he gives the 
guts to another, who juſt rids them of the filth, and 
rinces them in water, and part of them are broil'd 
and eaten amongſt them, before the Sheep is well 
dead: Having ſcoop'd the blood out of the body of 
the animal with their hands or ſea-ſhells, they cut 
the reſt of the guts in ſmall pieces, and ſtew them in 
the blood, which is the Hottentots favourite diſh. 
An Ox alſo is killed in the ſame manner; being 
chrown upon his back, and his legs extended with 
cords, he is ripp'd up, and his guts taken out firſt ; 
in which cruel operation the beaſt is half an hour 
a dying: They ſeparate the parts with great exact- 
neſs, dividing the fleſh, the bones, the membranes, 
muſcles, veins and arteries, and laying them in ſeve- 
ral parcels, every thing entire. The bones alſo are 
taken out of the fleſh, and laid together in ſuch or- 
der, that they might be eaſily formed into an exact 
fxcleton : Theſe they boil by themſelves, and get 
the marrow out of them, with which they anoint 
their bodies. Of the Sheep-ſkin, as has been ob- 
ſerved already, they make a mantle, if it be large ; 
but, it it is ſmall, they cut it into thongs, to adorn 
their women's legs : And the hide of an Ox ſerves 
either to cover their tents, or to make girts and ſtraps 
ot, with which they bind their baggage on the car- 
riage-Oxen when they decamp; and, if they have no 
other uſe for their Ox-hides, they lay them by, and 
cat them when they want other food. 

They have another artificer, who is both Felmon- 
ger and Taylor; that is, he dreſſes ſkins after their 
way, and then makes them into mantles : He takes 
a dhcep-ſkin juſt flea'd off, and, rubbing it well with 
tat, the ſkin becomes tough and ſmooth ; and, if it 
be for one of his countrymen, he rubs it over alſo 
With freſh Cow-dung, and lays it in the ſun till *tis 
dry: Then he rubs it with fat and Cow-dung again 
which he repeats ſeveral times, till it becomes per- 
Fectly black, and ſtinks fo, that no European can 
bear it ; and then, with a little ſhaping and ſewing, 
it 1s a compleat mantle for a Hottentot : But, if it 
be drefs'd for a Dutchman, he only rubs the ſkin well 
with fat, which ſecures the wool from coming off. 
lf he be to dreſs an Ox's-hide, he rubs the hairy ſide 
with wood-aſhes ; then, ſprinkling it with water, 
rolls it up, and lays it a day or two in the ſun: If 
this does not looſen the hair, fo as it may be eaſily 
2 off, he rubs it with aſhes again, and lets it 
* lome time longer; and then, ſtripping the hair 
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drefling. Theſe hides he uſually cuts out into ſtraps IV. 


or girts of the breadth of two inches, which ſerve “ 


to pack up their tents and baggage on a march, as 
has been related already : And my author obſerves, 
he is very dexterous in cutting out mantles, and ſew- 
ing the ſkins together, eſpecially if they are made 
of Cat-ſkins. This operator has no cutting inſtru- 


ment, but a knife ; his awl is the bone of a bird, 
and his thread the ſplit ſinews of ſome animal; and 


with theſe he performs his work as neatly as a Euro- 
pean Taylor with all his inſtruments about him, 


It is the employment of another mechanick to 
make their ivory rings or bracelets for their arms, 
which he cuts out of an Elephant's tooth, forms and 
poliſhes to admiration alſo, without any other tool 


than his knife. 
The Potter or maker of earthen veſlels is another 


art; but this, it ſeems, they are all dexterous at, 


every family making the pots and pans they want, 
For theſe they uſe only the earth of Ant-hills, clear- 
ing them of all ſand and gravel ; after which, they 


work it together with the bruiſed Ant-eggs, that are 


ſaid to conſtitute an extraordinary cement. When 


they have moulded theſe materials into a kind of 
paſte, they take as much of them as will make one 
of their pots, and faſhion it by hand upon a flat ſtone, 


making it of the form of a Roman urn ; then they 
ſmooth it within and without very carefully, not 
leaving the leaſt roughneſs upon the ſurface ; and, 
having dry'd it in the ſun two or three days, they 


put the pot into a hole in the ground, and burn it, 
by making a fire over it; and, when they take it 


out, it appears perfectly black: Every family alſo 
make their own mats, with which they cover their 
tents or huts ; but this is chiefly the buſineſs of the 
women : They gather the flags and ruſhes by the 
river- ſide, or weave or plat them into mats fo cloſe- 
ly, *tis faid, that neither the weather or light can pe- 
netrate them. 

The laſt artificer J ſhall mention, is the Rope- 
maker, who has no better materials, than ſuch flags 
and ruſhes as the mats are made of ; and yet they 
appear almoſt as ſtrong as thoſe made of hemp : 
The Dutch, at the Cape, buy and uſe them in 
ploughing, and in draught-carriages. 


After giving an account of their manufaQtures, it The traffick 


is natural to enquire into the trade of the natives; - _ Hot- 
05394 


but this is very inconſiderable. As they have no 
money amo them, they truck and barter one 
thing for another. The poor Hottentots ſometimes 
employ themſelves in making arms, viz. bows and 
arrows, launces and darts, bartering them with the 
rich for cattle, to begin the world with : Others get 
Elephants teeth; and what they do not uſe in ma- 
king rings and ornaments for themſelves, are gene- 
rally diſpoſed of, it is thought, to the Portugueſe and 
other Europeans, who touch at Terra de Natal, and 
other parts of the eaſtern or weſtern coaſt, 9 
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CH AP. Hottentots ſell very few teeth to the Dutch; tho, 
IV. tis manifeſt, they kill abundance of Elephants: they 
Www ſupply the Hollanders however with cattle, and take 
Wine, Brandy or Tobacco, in return; and KoLBEN 
relates, that an Ox may be purchaſed of them for a 
pound of Tobacco, and a large Sheep for half a one. 
As to coin, the reader will conclude they have none; 
nor do they ever ſee any, unleſs fome ſmall pieces 
of money the Dutch ſometimes give them for their 
wages at the Cape; and it muſt not be forgot, that 
the Hottentots find abundance of Oftrich's-eggs in 
the ſand, which they barter with the ſea-faring men, 
that touch at the Cape, for Brandy and "Tobacco ; 
every Sailor almoſt being proud of bringing home one 
of theſe egg-ſhells to his friends, after he has fry'd 
and eaten the yolk, which makes a large pancake, 
and is pretty good food, but rather of the ſtrongeſt. 

As to the way of travelling here, the natives all 
travel on foot, unleſs the aged and infirm ; and theſe 
are carried on their baggage-Oxen. As there are no 
inns or places for refreſhment, the travelling Hotten- 
tot calls at the Kraals in his way, where he meets 
with a hearty welcome from his countrymen, who 
endeavour to ſhew their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, whe- 
ther of their own country or of Europe. 

When the Hollanders travel either on foot or on 
horſeback, if they cannot reach a European ſettle- 
ment, they allo call at the Kraals of the Hottentots, 
where they are complimented with a hut, and ſuch 
proviſion as they have; or they may lie in the area 
of the Kraal, in the open air, if they pleaſe, and 
the weather be good : and here they are ſecure both 
from robbers and wild beaſts; for there are, it ſeems, 
Outlaws and Banditti on the mountains, who give 
no quarter to any-body. A European allo is in dan- 
ger from their Bulls of war, which guard their 
herds, if he has not fire- arms about him; and there- 
fore the Dutch conitantly travel with arms. "They 
alſo take a Hottentot in their company, which ſe- 
cures them from any miſunderſtandings with the na- 
tives, and procures them the better uſage ; for there 
bave been ſome inſtances where the Europeans have 
been inſulted, and in danger even from the Hotten- 
tot Kraals. 

As to the language of this people, it has been ob- 
ſerv'd already, that they have nothing like writing 
ar hieroglyphicks to expreſs their thoughts by; and 
their ſpeech is in many inſtances ſo inarticulate, that 
no European can imitate the words, or rather ſounds 
they uſe, unleſs he has lived amongſt them from his 
infancy: Some obſerve, that it reſembles more the 
noiſe of an enraged Turkey-cock, than the voice of 
a Man. KoLBen calls it a moniter of languages 
and ſays, tbo' he reſided many years among the Hot- 
tentots, and endeavour'd to acquire it with the ut- 
moſt diligence, he was {till very defective in it; nor 
could he meet with one in the ſettlement, that could 
ſpeak it tolerably, who was not born amongſt them: 
That the pronunciation depends on ſuch colliſions or 
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claſhings of the tongue againſt the palate, and ſuch 
ſtrange vibrations and inflections of that member, as 
a ſtranger cannot eaſily imitate or deſcribe. The 
Hottentots allo find it exceeding difficult to pronounce 
other languages: They eafily underſtand either 
French or Dutch ; but the motions of their tongues, 
to which their own language ſubjects them, renders 
them almoſt unintelligible, when they attempt to 
ſpeak a foreign language. 

Many of their own words yielding to no pro- 
nunciation known in other countries, it is impoſſible 
almoſt to put them in writing ; however, a liſt of 
many of their words has beenattempted by Jux K E- 
RAS, in his Comment on LuDoLPHUS, in which 
KOLBEN obſerves there are a great many faults, and 
has given us a new ſpecimen of ſome of their words; 
of which I ſhall take the liberty to tranſcribe part, 
viz. Chauna, a Lamb; Kgou, a Gooſe ; Kamma, 
Water, and other liquids ; Quaiha, an Aſs ; Knonm, 
to hear; Khoekara, a bird call'd Knorhan ; Kirri, 
a ſtick or ſtaff; Kaa, to drink; Kouquequa, a 
Captain; I' kamma, a Stag; Kgoyes, a Buck or 
Doe; Tikquoa, God; Cham-ouna, the Devil ; 
Hacqua, a Horſe ; Choaa, a Cat; Koukekerey, a a 
Hen; Tkoume, Rice; Kchou, a Peacock; Kua- 
nehou or Tkeuhouw, a Star; Camkamma, the 
Earth; Quaouw, Thunder; Tquaſſouw or Kquul- 
ſomo, a Tyger; "TI kaa, a Valley; Toya, the Wind. 

KO LBE N adds, he has known ſeveral of the 
Hottentots, who have underſtood French, Dutch 
and Portugueſe, to a degree of perfection; and, al- 
lowing for defects in pronunciation, ſpoke thoſe lan- 
guages roundly; and that he knew another, who 
learnt both Engliſh and Portugueſe in a little time, 
and ſpoke them with great propriety. They never 
exceed ten in numbering: In reckoning their cattle, Num 
or any thing elſe, when they come to ten, they 
begin again with a unit, and count ten more; and, 
when they have done this ten times, they ſay ten ten 
(by which they mean they have counted an hundred): 
Then they begin again in like manner, and count 
another ten ten, and ſo on. Their words for their 
numbers as high as ten are Q'kui, one; K'kam, 
two; K'ouna, three; Hakka, four; Koo, five; 
Nanni, ſix; Honko, ſeven; Khyfli, eight; K'hbeſſh, 
nine; Gyſſi, ten. 

There remains little more to be obſerved of the 
Hottentots, unleſs it be their muſick, which Kol- 
BEN ſeems to have ſome taſte for; tho? it ſcarcely 
excels the marrow-bone and clever, as the reader 
will believe, when he underſtands that they have 
but two poor inſtruments ; the one call'd the Gom- 
Gom, which is no more than an iron bow, with a 
Cocoa nut-ſhell affixed to it, and a ſplit quill, which 
they play upon like a Jevs-trump ; and the other an 
earthern pot, covered with a Sheep-ſkin, which 
makes a very bad drum : Nor is their vocal muſick 
more agreeable to a European ear; tho they ſeem to 


be exccedingly charm'd with both themſelves, an 
continue 
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But what is the moſt admir'd of any thing at the CHAP. 


A? 
. 


MAP, continue their performances often to an unreaſonable 

IV. length. | 

l come now to give an account of the colonies 
: Cape and fettlements of the Dutch at the Cape; the 

* chief town whereof extends itſelf from the ſea-ſhore, 


Cape, are the Company's gardens, where they have IV. 
introduced almoſt all the fruits and flowers that are 
to be found in Europe, Aſia or Africa, and moſt of 


them are improved, and flouriſh more than they did 


along the Table-valley, to the Company's garden, 
containing between two and three hundred handſome 
houſes, regularly laid out into ſpacious ſtreets, with 
courts before them, and large gardens behind them. 
The houſes are built of ſtone, but thatch'd, and ſel- 
dom more than one ſtory high. The ſtormy wea- 
ther they are ſubject to, obliging them to build low, 
and to thatch moſt of their houſes, inſtead of tiling 
them, that they be not knock'd on the head with 
the tiles, as they go about the ſtreets ; and as it is, 
when the winds ſet in eaſterly, they uſually receive 
ſome damage. The Dutch give all imaginable en- 
couragement to their ſubjects to build here, allowing 
any perſon that defires it, ground ſufficient to build 
upon, and for yards and gardens, either adjoining to 
the town or in the country: But, when ſuch houſes 
are fold, the Government reſerves a ground-rent of 
a tenth or twentieth penny, according to the condi- 
tion they are in; and of corn- fields, vineyards and 
paſture-ground, the Government reſerve a tenth 
part of the produce, or the value thereof in money. 

At a little diſtance from the town, in the ſame 
valley, the Dutch have a noble fort or citade], built 
in {tone in form of a pentagon, which defends the 
lunding-place. The Soldiers in garriſon are about 
200 men; and here the Governor and the principal 
officers of the Company have their reſpective apart- 
ments, and there are very large and commodious 
ſtore-houſes belonging to the Government. The 
Company have between five and ſix hundred officers 
and ſervants at the Cape, beſides ſlaves, which are 
ncar ſix hundred more: The laſt are lodg'd in a large 
building in the town, which is divided into two 
wards, one for the men, and the other for the wo- 
men ; and, adjoining to it, is a priſon for the lewd 
and diſtolute, who are kept to hard labour, as in 
Holland, 

Their church at the Cape is a handſome ſpacious 
oqifice, but perfectly plain, without any manner of 
ornament on the inſide or outſide ; and both church 
and ſteeple are thatch'd for the ſame reaſon, I pre- 
lume, as the houſes in the town are : They have no 


ſeats, as in our churches, only forms; and, when the 


ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper is adminiſter'd, a 
lurge table is placed before the pulpit, and they fit 
round it, and, in that poſture, receive the elements. 
They have a fine hoſpital here, whither they ſend 
the ſick geamen that arrive in their flects going to 
and from India; of whom there are not leſs than an 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty frequently in one 
fleet : This, and the ſupplying their ſhips with freſh 
. Proviſions, are the principal advantages the Dutch 
et receive by the poſſeſſion of the Cape here, being 
"0 ſecure harbours, or ſcarce any thing that deſerves 
ne name of merchandize beſides proviſions. 


in the reſpective climates and countries from whence 
they were brought; and both gardens are water'd 
by ſprings that fall down from the Table- mountain 
juſt above them. The Apples and Pears of Europe 
are planted here, with the Grapes of Aſia, as well as 
thoſe of Europe, all of a delicious flavour. Here 
are alſo Lemons, Oranges, Citrons, Figs, Japan apples, 
and an infinite variety of other fruits, all excellent 
in their kind; but I have reſerved a particular head 


for their vegetables, and therefore ſhall not enlarge 


on them here. | 

At a little diſtance from the town are ſeveral beau- 
tiful country-ſeats, vineyards and farms, extending, 
far into the country; beſides which, there are two 
other great colonies or ſettlements, the one call'd 
the Stellenboſt colony, and the other the Draken- 
ſtein and Waveren colony, taking up a vaſt tract of 
land, upwards of an 100 miles, perhaps near two, 
to the northward and eaſtward of the Cape, but in- 
termix'd with the Hottentot nations, who ſtill graze 
their cattle upon ſuch lands as are not encloſed and 
cultivated by the Dutch. 

The Government of the Cape is adminiſter'd by 
eight courts or councils. 

1. The Grand-Council, or College of Policy, 
which conſiſts of the Governor, and eight of the 
Company's principal officers. Theſe have the di- 
rection of trade and navigation, make peace or war 
with the Hottentots, and have the ſupreme manage- 
ment of every thing conducing to the ſecurity and 
intereſt of the ſettlement. This Council hold a con- 
ſtant correſpondence with the Directors of the Dutch 
Eaſt-India Company in Holland, and with the Dutch 
Governments of Batavia and Ceylon. 

2. The ſecond Court is ſtyl'd, The College of 
Juſtice, and is compoſed of moſt of the fame mem- 
bers; and determines all civil and criminal cauſes of 
any importance: But appeals lie from it to the ſu- 
preme Court of Juſtice at Batavia, or the fupreme 
Court of Juſtice in Holland. 

3. An inferior Court of Juſtice, for determining 
treſpaſſes, aſſaults, breaches of the peace, and actions 
of debt, under an hundred crowns : This Court con- 
ſiſts of one of the Grand-Council, who is Preſident, 
three Burghers or Townſmen, and four of the Com- 
pany's immediate ſervants, 

4. A Court of Marriages, which examines into 
the legality of every marriage-contract before it is 
celebrated, whether the parties have the conſent of 
their parents and guardians, and whether there be no 
pre- contract. The members of this Court are the 
ſame as the laſt ; and, when they have received ſa- 
tisfaction in theſe matters, grant their warrant to 
the Miniſters of the churches where the parties live, 

| to 
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CH AP, to publiſh the bans the three following Sundays from view'd by ſome of the members of the Grand-Coun- CH AD 
IV. the pulpit, and then to folemnize the marriage, if cil: For they have now Horſes in abundance, which IV. 
[nobody forbids it; and, if they do, they muſt aſſign were firſt brought from Perſia, and have multiplied VM 


ſome good cauſe, or elſe tlie marriage proceeds. Men 
of figure uſually invite the Court to their houſes 
when theſe enquiries are to be made, and give them 


a handſome entertainment, and a preſent of five or 


ten crowns. But befbre this Court can enter upon 
the examination, the bride and bridegroom muſt al- 
ways attend the Governor, and aſk his conſent, 

5. The Court of Orphans, conſiſting of the 
Vice-Preſident of the Grand-Council, three of the 
Company's officers, and three Burghers or ſubſtantial 
inhabitants. Without the conſent of this Court, no 
orphan can marry under five and twenty years of 
age; but upon a certificate of the Court of Orphans, 
teſtifying their conſent, an orphan is at liberty to 


marry, on taking the ſame ſteps as other people do. 


6. An Ecclefiaſtical Council, for the government 
of the reformed churches at the Cape (for here is a 
colony of French Proteſtants, which the Dutch 
tranſported to the Cape, to aſſiſt them in cultivating 
their vines, and making wine, which is now brought 
to great perfection): This Council conſiſts of three 
Paſtors, fix Elders, and twelve Overſeers of the 
poor (there being three pariſhes, of the extent of 
three colonies) and two Elders and four Overſeers in 
every pariſh, This Council determines finally all 
temporal matters, and many ſpiritual concerns, re- 
lating to the church ; particularly, they order what 
ceremonies ſhall be obſerved in divine worſhip, and 
alter them from time to time, as they ſee fit. "They 
diſtribute ſuch collections alſo as are made for the 
poor; which, *tis ſaid, they manage fo well, that 
no Beggar is feen in the ſettlement : The ſurpluſage 
of theſe charities is applied to the repairs of church- 
es, or the maintenance of ſchools. There is alſo a 
veſtry in every pariſh, conſiſting of a Preſident (ſome 
wealthy Merchant), the Paſtor, the two Elders, and 
four Overſeers, who manage the particular affairs of 
their reſpective pariſhes. 

7. The Common-Council (of which there is one 
in every colony) is choſen every year by the Grand- 
Council. That of the Cape colony has very little 
buſineſs, unleſs it be to propoſe matters to the Grand- 


Council, and collect the taxes: But the Common- 


Council of the other colonies have great authority 
the Lieutenant of each colony preſiding in it, who 
with his brethren take cognizance of all treſpaſſes and 
actions of debt under an hundred and fifty florins, 
and try all criminal matters that happen within their 
reſpective limits. | 

8. There are alſo two Councils or Boards of Mi- 
litia; one for the Cape-Town, and the other for the 
diſtricts of Hellenbogiſt and Drakenſtein. In the 
Council for the Cape-Town preſides a memher of 
the Grand-Council, having nine other officers of 
the Militia join'd with him, and once a year their 
Militia, both Horſe and Foot, is muſter'd and re- 


1 


worſt of the human ſpecies. KoLBEN relates, that 


prodigiouſly, The Company have a free {table of 
Horſes, for the uſe of the Governor and the reſt of 
their officers : Some of their Horſes are fit for the 
coach; but the moſt are ſaddle-Horſes. 

The Dutch Eaſt-India Company, tis ſaid, are 
{till at the expence of forty thouſand pounds annually, 
in maintaining this ſettlement at the Cape ; and all 
they receive from thence yet, does but barely pay them 
their charges; tho” it is obſervable, that they do not 
allow their Governor above four or five hundred 
pounds a year, and the reſt of their officers propor- 
tionably. 

The revenues which repay the Company's expen- The rx. 
ces, ariſe either from the tenths they reſerve on all nuss af tis 
the lands they grant, or from the duties the Com- © 
pany lay on the produce of the Cape, and ſuch mer- 6 
chandize as is carried thither, particularly on Wine, 
Brandy, Tobacco, Beer, Mum, &c. or by the mer- 
chandize they themſelves annually ſend to the Cape, 
which yields them a profit of 75 per Cent. and 
this very near enables them to ballance their ac- 
counts: But, as the colonies are continually encrea- 
ſing and improving their lands, it will probably yield 
them a conſiderable profit in a few years more. 

The Company uſually fetch the ſlaves they em- The Cen 
ploy at the Cape, from the iſland of Madagaſcar, Pew" 
which lies a little to the eaſtward of the continent of 
Africa, The Dutch repreſent them as a perverſe, 
ſtubborn generation, that are not to be dealt with 
but by the ſevereſt diſcipline and puniſhments : Cer- 
tain it is, there maſters uſe them as if they were the 


ſome of theſe ſlaves, running away when he was 
there, the ringleaders were taken and broken alive 
upon the wheel, and yet they ſhew'd no manner of 
concern, or utter'd a ſingle groan at their execu- 
tion : That after their bones were ſhatter'd to pieces 
by the blows of the executioner, they were taken 
alive from that wheel, and ftretch'd upon another, 
where they continued alive a conſiderable time, and 
yet never cry'd out or murmur'd in this exquiſite tor- 
ture to the laſt. 

Another of theſe Madagaſcar ſlaves was con- 
demn'd to be roaſted alive, for attempting to burn 
his maſter's houſe ; which was executed upon him in 
this manner: He was chain'd to a poſt ; after which 
a great fire was made round about him, and he run 
round the poſt, till, being almoſt roaſted by the 
ſcorching heat of the flames, he dropp'd down, cry- 
ing out in the Portugueſe, Dios mio Pay ! O God 
my Father | and ſoon after died, without making 
any other complaint. 

| rok theſe 5 inſtarces, every one muſt admire 
the ſpirit and courage of the natives of Madagaſcar, 
who can meet death in the moſt terrible ſhapes, with 


ſo much reſignation and compoſure ; But that BE 
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muſt at the ſame time deteſt and abhor the tyranny 
and cruelty of the Hollanders, that can thus inhu- 
manly torture their own ſpecies. Theſe people, pro- 
bably, were born free, ſtolen from their friends, and 
ſold to the Hollanders, who make them ſerve with 
rigour. The firſt offence, it appears, was only an 
endeavour to eſcape from their barbarous taſk-maſters, 
for which they were broke alive, and kept in the 
moſt exquiſite pain, till the extremity of it put an 
end to their wretched lives ; not being indulged, like 
other malefactors, with the Coup de Grace, the fa- 
vourable blow, to put an end to their pain. The 
jait was roaſted alive, for an attempt to fire a houſe ; 
and who knows the provocation his maſter had gi- 
ven ? Surely, every one may thank God he does 
not live under the tyranny of the Dutch republick, 
who will not be ſatisfied with the bare forfeiture of 
life, for ſcarce any offence, but require the party 
ſhould feel the moſt exquiſite miſery that human na- 
ture can ſuſtain 3 and with whom the bare ſuſpicion 
only of a perſon's conſpiracy againſt their ſtate, is 
look'd upon as a ſufficient evidence for putting him 


to the torture, and depriving him of life, eſtate, and 


all that he has in the world : Witneſs the ufage the 
Engliſh themſelves met with from the Dutch at Am- 
boyna. This is the happy government, that our 
Whigs ſo mugh admire, and what they have made 
ſuch ſtrenuous efforts to introduce in Great-Britain |! 

proceed in the next place to treat of the huſbandry 


hr of the Dutch in their ſettlements at the Cape ; the 
three principal branches whereof are, 1. Grazing : 


2. The management of their Arable lands; and 3. 
The cultivation of their Vineyards. 
The Government uſually contract with four ſub- 


ſtantial men, to furniſh the Company's officers and 


ſervants at the Cape, and the Company's ſhipping 


that touches at the Cape, with beef and mutton ; 


and theſe Graziers are obliged to keep great numbers 
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of cattle, both Sheep and Oxen, always fat, to an- 
ſwer the ſudden demand there is often for them, up- 
on the arrival of a fleet. The Cape Oxen are pretty 
large, weighing commonly five or fix hundred pound, 
and ſometimes a great deal more: Their Cows fur- 
niſh the Grazier and Farmer with milk and butter 
tor their houſes, and ſome for ſale. The mutton of 
the Cape is good ; but what is moſt remarkable in 
the Sheep, is, that they have rather hair than wool 
on their backs, and their tails are of ſuch a length 
nd thickneſs, that they weigh from fifteen to twen 

pound ; and they have ſome Perſian Sheep, the rail 
whereof weigh thirty pound and upwards. There 
are prodigious herds both of great and ſmall cattle, 
in all the Dutch ſettlements, beſides thoſe that be- 
ong to the Hottentots; among which the wild beaſts 
'requently make terrible havock. The Tyger kills 
eat numbers at a time, for the fake of ſucking of 
their blood, not much regarding the fleſh ; and there 
e packs of wild Dogs that will worry the Sheep of 


a whole flock, when they get in amongſt them. But 
Vol. III. | 


it is obſerved of the Lion, that he contents himſelf CHAP. 
with carrying of a ſingle carcaſe, and ſcarce ever IV. 
does any miſchief to the reſt, The cattle ſmell aa 
wild beaſt at a great diſtance, and immediately run 
for it, when they diſcover him ; but the ſmall cattle 
2 ſuffer moſt, as the larger have the heels of 
them. . 
The foil at the Cape is excceding fruitful, and The foil, 
gives great encouragement to the Huſbandman. 
Whether a piece of ground is deſigned for a garden, 
a vineyard, or corn-field, they always plough it up 
in the firſt place, and clear it of weeds, Their 
ploughs have two unequal wheels ; that which goes 
next the furrow being much larger than the other ; 
and their ploughs are drawn only by Oxen, tho” they 
have great numbers of Perſian Horſes. Theſe are rather 
too ſmall for drawing, and never uſed either in plough 


or cart, They put ſometimes five pair of Oxen to a 


plough, the ſoil is fo very heavy at ſome times, and 
ſo hard at others; and they have frequently almoſt 
as many drivers as Oxen, 

The Farmer, here, dungs his land, if it wants it Their ſeaſons 
(tho? a great deal of it wants no manure) in April and — pug: 
in May, and, after ſome rain has fallen, begins to &c, " 
plough. Their ſeed-time begins in June, in the low- 
lands, and in July, when more rain has fallen on the 
hills; and he has ſeldom done ſowing till Auguſt ; 
the latter end of which month, and part of Septem- 
ber, is ſpent in pruning his Vines, and dunging them: 

In October, the vineyards are weeded, and, after 
that, the corn-fields : In December, all their grain 
is ripe ; and our Chriſtmas is the height of their 
harveſt, In January they tread out their corn in 
the fields, and in February they carry it to the Com- 
pany's magazines, where they receive ready 2 
for all they don't uſe themſelves, They ſow almo 
all manner of grain, but Oats and Lentils ; but theſe 
are fo apt to be ſhafter'd before harveſt, by the tem- 
peſtuous weather, that they ſcarce receive their ſeed 
again, 

The crop of grain ſometimes ſuffers by the mil- 

dew as with us; and the Elephants do them a great 
deal of miſchief when they get into a corn- field, de- 
vouring ſome and treading down more: The Elk, 
Deer and Wild-goats alfo do them ſome damage, as 
well as birds and inſects, which ſwarm pretty much 
at the Cape: However, with all their loſſes they 
have generally enough for their uſe, and a great dea] 
to ſell, which is laid up in the Company's granaries, 
and ſome of it ſent as far as Batavia. 

One buſhel of Wheat at the Cape, tis faid, yields 
an encreaſe of thirty or forty buſhels ; a buſhel of Bar- 
ley, fifty or ſixty, and ſometimes ſeventy buſhels; a 
buſhel of Peas from thirty to ſixty ; and a buſhel of 
Beans, from twenty to twenty-five: Tho” ſometimes 
their Peas and Beans ſuffer ſo much by the Locuſts, 
that they yield ſcarce any thing, They never threſh They tread 
their corn, but tread it out in the field with Oxen or _— 
Horſes on p hard round floor prepar'd for the purpoſe, * 

about 
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CH AP. about ten yards diameter, at the extremity whereof 


the corn ts laid, and the cattle drove round over it, 
the ſheaves being turn'd from time to time till it is 
all trodden out. As the Oxen and Horfes frequently 
dung amongſt the corn when they tread it, the Huſ- 
bandmen ſeparate this filth from it after it is dry'd in 
the fun : Thus they get all their corn trodden out by 
their cattle within the ſpace of a month, which would 
take them up a whole winter to threſh ; and when 
the corn is trodden out, they fan or winnow the 
chaff from it, and afterwards uſe a fieve or ſkreen, 
as the Europeans do, to clear it of ſand and dirt. 
From their Corn, I proceed to give ſome account 
of the Cape Wine, of late ſo much admir'd in Eu- 
rope: It was a great while, it ſeems, before they 
rais'd any conſiderable Vineyards: They carried thi- 
ther at firſt, indeed, Vine-ſtocks from the banks of 
the Rhine, and from Perſia, in ſmall parcels, which 
grew pretty well, and furniſh'd them with Grapes 
for eating; but they did not pretend to make any 
quantities of Wine, till a certain German taught 
them to take the prunings of their Vines, and cut 
them in ſmall pieces of half a foot in length, and 
ſow them in fields plough'd up for that purpoſe. They 
follow'd his directions; the prunings of the Vines 
grew, ſending out ſhoots at every knot; by which 
means they were ſoon furniſh'd with as many ſtocks or 
plants as they had occaſion for ; and, removing them 
from theſe nurſeries, they planted them in other 
grounds in rows, the Vines at the diſtance of two 
foot and a half from each other, and the rows at 
the diſtance of three foot and a half, the land being 
firſt prepar'd by ploughing it : And now there is 
ſcarce a cottage in the Cape ſettlements, but has its 
vineyard, which produces Wine enough for the fami- 
ly, and ſome for ſale; tho' ſometimes their Vines re- 
ceive damage from the mildew, and at others from 
Locuſts. And there is {till a little black worm, that 
is a greater enemy to them than either of the former: 
This inſect eats a hole in the knot of the Vine, where- 
by the bud periſhes; but they employ their ſlaves in 
taking theſe worms every morning, whereby they 
prevent a great deal of miſchief. Their Vines alſo 
receive conſiderable damage ſometimes by the ſouth- 
caſt winds, which break off the branches loaden 
with the fineſt cluſters of Grapes; for which reaſon 
they do not let them run up on poles, or the walls of 
houſes, as in Europe, but endeayour to prevent their 
riſing above three foot from the ground. Their 
vintage begins the latter end of February, and con- 
tinues all the month of March; tho' they have ſome 
Grapes ripe in January; but theſe they dry and eat, 


obſerving that the Wine made of them will not 


The ma- 
nagement of 
their Wines, 


keep. 
Their Wines are put into veſſels when they are 
taken out of the Wine-preſs; and, when they have 
ſtood ſome time, are rack'd off from the lees ; then 
letting them ſtand three or four months longer, the 

are fin'd with iſing-glaſs, and ſometimes hot ſand is 


thrown in afterwards ; and, when the Wines are fine, CH Ap 
they ſtop them up cloſe, only giving them vent when * 
the Vines are in bloſſom, or they will foment and WY 
endanger breaking the caſk. They put their Wine 
alſo every year into freſh caſks, and fill them up to 

the bung, keeping them ſometimes till they are three 

or four years old; but are generally forc'd to diſpoſe 

of them every year for want of caſks to keep them 

in, which are very ſcarce at the Cape, there being 

no pipe-ſtaves but what are brought from Holland. 
200 have both red and whiteW ines ; but the great- 
eſt plenty of white, which, if kept two years, has 
much the flavour of Canary, 

Beſides a vineyard, every houſe almoſt has its Thei 
kitchen-garden, in which there are all the roots and Kitchen g. 
herbs that grow in the kitchen-gardens of Europe; 
and indeed they are ſupply'd from time to time with 
their ſeeds from thence ; for it is obſerv'd, their 
plants degenerate the third year, fo as to be good for 
little: However, while they do laſt, their plants are 
larger and ſweeter than thoſe of Europe ; the head 
of a Cabbage, at its full growth, weighing thirty or 
forty pound, and the head of a Collilower as much, 
the ſeeds whereof are brought from Cyprus and Sa- 
voy : Their Melons alſo are of an exceeding fine 
flavour, and larger and wholeſomer than thoſe of 
Europe : Cucumbers are likewiſe very plentiful, and 
are reckon'd wholeſome here; and all theſe things 
are rais'd without glafles or hot-beds, their ſummers 
being exceeding hot, and winters moderate: Their 
Potatoes are very large, weighing from ſix to ten 
pound ; theſe they brought from India, and they are 
exceeding good. 

They have ſcarce any fruit-tree the natural pro- Fruit-tr 
duct of the country, at leaſt ſuch as the Europeans 
care to taſte of ; tho' the Hottentots eat ſome of them : 
However, thoſe that are remov*d thither from Eu- 
rope or Aſia come to great perfection, the fruit be- 
ing reckon'd much better than in the countries from 
whence they were brought. Here is the Apricot, 
the Peach,the Quince, the Fig and many more,which 
are produc'd in the Cape foil ; only by ſetting a twig 
of any of theſe trecs in the ground, they immedi- 
ately take root, and grow up into trees in a very 
ſhort ſpace : Others are inoculated and grafted on 
old ftocks, and thrive apace; the fruit of four years 
growth being moſt efteem'd. And here I ſhall take 
an opportunity of adding ſomething to the deſcription 
already given of the Company's fine garden at the _— 
Cape town, which takes up nineteen acres of ground. 6 | 
Here are to be found the moſt delicious fruits of 
Aſia and Europe growing within ſquares of Bay- 
hedges, ſo high and thick, that the ſtorms coming 
off the ocean can prejudice them but little; and theſe 
hedges afford a moſt refreſhing ſhade in the hot ſea- 
ſon. In this garden alſo is a fine grove of Cheſnut- 
trees that the ſun can't penetrate, and ſecur d againſt 
the bluſtering winds that infeſt this ſhore, Here alſo 


we meet with Peaches, Pomegranates, Citrons, 
Lemons, 
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c AP. Lemons, Oranges, with the Apples and Pears of Eu- of them of a delicious taſte, and very plentiful at CHAP. 
IV, rope intermix'd, all excellent in their kind; and the Cape in September, and the three following IV. 


ruit - trees. 


8 


Www here we ſee the crimſon Japan Apples, which, inter- 


mix'd with the green leaves, appear exceeding beau- 
tiful, They have great variety of Figs in this gar- 
den; but thoſe moſt admir'd are the Piſang Figs, 
that grow upon a plant which dies as ſoon as the 
fruit comes to maturity, and next year a new plant 
ariſes from the ſame root : It has no ſtock”; but the 
leaves, which are ſeven clls long, and about half as 
broad, twine round each other, and form a kind of 
barrel inſtead of a ſtock ; the Figs are blue and large. 
Here alſo grows the Indian Guavos, perfectly round, 
and of the bigneſs of a Crab-apple : It is a moſt de- 
licious wholeſome fruit, cover'd with a tender green 
ſkin, and within full of feeds, which alone are a 
remedy = the Flux (the reigning diſeaſe of hot 
countries. 

I ſhall juſt mention ſome other vegetables, which 
are the natural product of the Hottentot countries 


andi firſt the Aloe, of which there are various kinds 


that grow upon the rocks, ſome of them in bloſſom 
all the year round ; the flowers whereof are white, 
red or ſpeckled. 

The African dwarf Almond, with narrow leaves 
and double fleſh-colour'd flowers, the Almonds where- 
of are exceeding bitter; however, the Hottentots 
cat them, after they are boil'd in ſeveral waters. 

Ihe Arum Ethiopicum is alſo found here, having a 
large round root, which bites and enflames the tongue 
to a very great degree; and yet the Hottentots eat it 
inſtead of bread, after they have boiPd it in ſeveral 
waters, dried it in the ſun, and broiled it. 

Theprickly wild African Aſparagus abounds in the 
low grounds; the ſtalks whereof are of a graſs-green, 
and very tender, and taſte like European Aſparagus ; 
and theſe the Hottentots ſupply the Dutch with in 
great plenty, not caring for Aſparagus themſelves. 

The African Night ſweet-ſcented Crane's-bill alſo 
is met with here; a twig of which, with two or 
three lowers upon it, will perfume a whole room ; 
't 1s commonly call'd Night-flower at the Cape : 
There are ſeveral forts of them, moſt of which keep 
cloſe ſhut from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet. Here allo is the 
African Jaſmine, with ſingle leaves and flowers like 
the common Jaſmine, 

The African Shrub, with Lawrel leaves; the 
branches being numerous, and very cloſe together, 
mp ſerve like Box for borders in the Company's 
gardens. 

The Honey: flowers, fo call'd from the ſweet juice 
that diſtils from them, are eaten both by Europeans 
and Hottentots. And here is the African Ironwood, 
10 cal'd, becauſe it is as hard as iron, and will fink 
it thrown into water. 

The leſſer African Siſyrinchium, with a large va- 
"1egated flower, is found here. It has a root that 
*ats like a Cheſnut, and is as large as a Potatoe; ſome 


51 tem white, others red, and a third fort black, all 


months, 

Here alſo is the African ſweet-ſcented Spiræa, 
with hairy leaves, call'd, by the Hottentots, Buchu. 
Towards the end of the ſummer, when theſe leaves 
begin to wither, the Hottentots gather and dry them 
in the ſun; and, having pulveriz'd them, powder 
their hair and ſkins on all feſtivals and rejoicing times 
with the duſt, which is of the colour of gold. They 
look upon this powder alſo as a remedy for the head- 
ach. / 


There is a dwarf-tree at the Cape, call'd by the 


Dutch Cripplewood, with crooked knotty branches ; 
the leaves broad, thick and tough, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Apple- tree; the fruit ſomething like the 
Pine-apple ; the bark is thick and wrinked, and uſed 
by the Tanners at the Cape; and the Phyſicians pul- 
verize it, and give it their patients in Dyſenteries. 

There is a root alſo in this country, which the 
Hottentots call Kanna, and will give almoſt any thing, 
to purchaſe it, a little of it raiſing the ſpirits to a ve- 
ry high degree, and is compared to the Ginſeng of 
the Chineſe, which the reader will meet with an 
account of in the firſt volume of Modern Hiſtery. 

There grows a tree in this country allo, call'd by 
the Europeans Stinkwood, from the nauſeous ſcent it 
gives at the firſt cutting and hewing of it; but this 
ſmell goes off after it has lain and dried ſome time. 
It is beautifully clouded, and uſed by the Dutch Joy- 
ners for tables and cabinets; and the wood is alſo 
uſed as a medicine in ſome diſtempers, 


The Dutch have alſo introduced ſeveral exotick Erotck 
or foreign trees and plants from Aſia, Europe and plants, 


America ; and particularly the Fir-tree, which was 
firſt brought to the Cape about the year 1690, and 
planted in the Company's garden, being then about 
three foot high, and now they are forty feet in 
height. 

Three or four forts of Almond- trees alſo have been 
brought hither, which bear fruit once in three years; 
and, as they have large plantations of them, yield 
the Dutch a conſiderable profit. 

The Ananas or Pine- apple, a moſt delicious fruit 
alſo, is planted in their gardens, being of American 
extraction. If a woman eats of this fruit before it 
is ripe, it will make her miſcarry, *tis faid : What 
the fruit was, that tempted the firſt woman to tranſ- 
greſs in Paradiſe, is uncertain ; but a more tempting 
fruit than this is hardly to be met with in the world, 

We ſee in their kitchen-gardens alſo, red and 
white Beets,red and white Cabbages and Colliflowers : 
And here we meet with four forts of Camphire-trees, 
the beſt whereof were tranſplanted from Borneo, 
the other three came from Sumatra, China and Ja- 
pan, and ſoon grow to the bigneſs of a Walnut-tree ; 
the leaves of a grafs-green, and, being rubb'd be- 
tween the fingers, ſmell ſtrong of Camphire. 
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Quadrupeds 5 
The Lion. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


A great deal of Hemp alſo is raiſed here; the 
ſtalk whereof is almoſt as ſtrong as wood. The Hot- 
tentots ſmoak the ſeeds and the leaves of it as they do 
Tobacco, and ſometimes mix it with their Tobacco : 
And here the Carduus Benedictus, or bleſſed Thiſtle, 
thrives, and the Clove-gilliflowers, which were 
brought from Holland : But the plant of the great- 
eſt importance is the Cirmamon-tree they have tranſ- 
planted from Ceylon. This, it ſeems, the Dutch 
can raiſe in almoſt any foil or climate; and yet the 
reſt of the European nations ſcarce attempt to tranſ- 
plant it, at leaſt to any purpoſe : The Engliſh Afri- 
can company have one of them indeed, in a garden 
belonging to one of their forts, on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea ; and the Portugueſe have planted a walk of them 
in the fame country; but, *tis ſaid, they durſt not 
proceed any farther, leſt the Dutch ſhould come and 
take away their country and plantation from them, 
But I hope this is not the caſe of the Engliſh ; we 
are not yet ſo much under the dominion of the 
Dutch, that we dare not cultivate the fine ſpices in 
our own plantations : And yet one would think we 
were afraid of them, or we ſhould never purchaſe 
Cinnamon of the Hollander, at what price he is 
pleaſed to ſet upon it, and never attempt to raiſe this 
plant ourſelves. Our Eaſt-India Merchants poſſibly 
are ſtill frighted at the tortures their predeceſſors ſuf- 
fered under the Dutch at Amboyna ; and therefore 
are determined to ſit down contented under the loſs 
of that valuable branch of their commerce, which 
the Hollander, by the moſt barbarous violence, de- 
prived the Engliſh of. But to give ſome deſcription 
of the Cinnamon-tree : The outward bark is rough, 
and good for nothing ; but this being taken away, 
there is a tender inward bark of a dark green colour, 
which being cut off, and dried in the ſun, turns 
brown, as we ſee it here: Within three years the 
tree recovers itſelf again, ſo as to yield another crop; 
and the oftner it is peel'd, the better the Cinnamon is, 
till the tree grows very old. 

It is needneſs to ſpecify every plant the Dutch 
have brought to the Cape, having already obſerved, 
that there is ſcarce any fruit-tree, flower-root or 
herb, that is of any great value, in Europe or Aſia, 
but the Dutch have tranſplanted, and which flouriſh 
in great abundance in their colonies here, unleſs it 
be Cloves and Nutmegs, and ſuch plants as require a 
warmer ſun ; and therefore I ſhall proceed, in the 
next place, to treat of the animals that are found 
in this part of Africa, and firſt of their quadrupeds. 

The Lion is frequently ſeen here, whoſe ſtrength 
and ſtately gate have obtain'd him the title of the 
king of beaſts : His ſhin-bones, *tis faid, after they 
are dried, are as hard and ſolid as a flint, and us'd in 
the ſame manner to ſtrike fire with: When he falls 
upon man or beaſt, he firſt knocks them down with 


his paw, and deprives his prey of all ſenſation, be- 


fore ever he touches it with his teeth, roaring moſt 
terribly at the tune he gives the mortal blow, 


K OLBEN relates, that when he reſided at the Cape, CH 4 p 


a Soldier, who ſtood centinel before his Officer's tent, 
was thus knock'd down by a Lion, and carried off: 
and that he knew another Lion knock down a mid- 
dle-ſ1z'd Ox, and jump over a brick wall with hin 
of a conſiderable height. When a Lion is enrag'd 
or hungry, he erects and ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
and laſhes his back and ſides with his tail, threatning 
deſtruction to all that come in his way ; but this the 
traveller ſeldom diſcovers, till *tis too late to avoid 
him ; for the noble brute frequently lies lurking in 
thickets and buſhes, till his prey approaches pretty 
near him ; but, if he does not ſhake his mane, or 
move his tail, *tis ſaid, a traveller may eaſily paſs 
by him. A Horſe will run full ſpeed, if ever he 
ſees a Lion; and, if he has a rider upon his back, 
will endeavour to throw him, to get away the 
faſter : And, indeed, the beſt thing a traveller can 
do in ſuch a caſe, is to quit his Horſe ; for the Lion 
will follow the Horſe, and paſs by his maſter. Iam 
almoſt afraid to relate another ſtory after Mr, K 01.- 
BEN, tho he be a traveller of as good credit, as 
moſt I have met with; for, as he did not ſee the 
adventure, perhaps he was impoſed upon. The 
paſſage is this: He ſays, two briſk young fellows, 
walking in the fields near the Cape, a Lion ruſhed 
on them from his covert, aiming at one of them 
the mortal blow ; but the fellow, jumping nimbly 
on one ſide, the Lion miſſed him: Whereupon the 
man catch'd hold of his main with one hand, and, 
running the other into his mouth, held the beaſt 
faſt by the tongue, till his comrade ſhot him : But, 
as I obſerv'd before, I muſt leave the ſtory on this 
reverend gentleman's credit, who relates it as tho' 
he believed it himſelf ; however, he might be im- 
poſed upon. He adds, that he has eaten of the fleſh 
of a Lion ſeveral times; that it taſtes ſomething 
like veniſon, and is very innocent food. It is need- 
leſs to give a particular deſcription of this noble ani- 
mal, ſince we never are without ſome of the ſpecies 
here in England. 

The Tyger and Leopard alſo are nog 
beaſts at the Cape: They are very much alike, only 
the Tyger is larger, and diſtinguiſh'd by rings of 
black hair, encloſing yellow ſpots ; whereas the black 
ſtreaks of a Leopard are of the form of a creſcent, 
with an opening : The heads of both are much like 
that of a Cat, and they have terrible whiſkers : 
They ſeldom run fairly at their prey, but lie con- 
cealed in covert, and jump upon it as a Cat does 
upon a Mouſe : The fleſh of both is very white and 
tender, and, according to ſome, preferable to veal. 
Sir EDWARD WINTER, Governor of Fort St. 
George in the Eaſt-Indies, was ſurpriz d by a Tyger 


as he was hunting; but, as the beaſt flew up at him, 


he graſp'd the creature fo cloſe in his arms that it 


could not breathe ; and, falling with the Tyger in- 


to a pond, he drown'd the brute, without N 


any manner of harm; for which King CHARLES II. 
. knighted 


the wild The Ty 
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77 4 P. knighted him, at his return to England ; and 
IV. 


the family have ever ſince carry'd a Tyger in their 
arms. Mr. K OLBEN allo relates, that one Bo w- 
MAN, a Burgher at the Cape, walking alone in the 
fields, a Tyger leap'd up at his throat; but the 
Dutchman ſeizing the brute, and ſtruggling with 
him upon the ground, and drawing a knife out of 
his pocket, cut the 'T'yger's throat; but was himſelf 
{» grievouſly torn and wounded, that it was a great 
while before he recover'd. He tells us alſo, that 
when he was at the Cape in 1708, an he and ſhe- 
Leopard, with three young ones, enter'd a Sheep- 
fold ; and, having kilFd and ſuck'd the blood of near 
2 hundred Sheep, tore a carcaſe in three pieces, and 
rave each of their young ones a piece : After which, 
cach of the old Leopards took a carcaſe, and were 
marching off ; but being way-laid by the owners 
and their ſervants with arms, the female and the 
three young ones were killed ; but the male broke 
thro', and made his eſcape. 

The Elephants of this part of Africa, KoLBEN 
ſays are larger than thoſe of any other country (but 
believe he is miſtaken, thoſe of Pegu and Siam are 
faid to be larger): Their teeth weigh from ſixty to 
one hundred and twenty pound; and their ſtrength 
is ſcarce to be conceived, KoLBEN fays, one of 
them being yok'd to a ſhip at the Cape, that was 
careening there, fairly drew it along the Strand: 
They are from twelve to fifteen foot in height, and 
ſome ſay a great deal more; the female is much leſs 
than the male, and has its breaſts or dugs between 
ts fore-legs : "Their uſual food is graſs, herbs and 
roots, and the tender twigs of trees and ſhrubs ; and, 
if they meet with a corn-field, they will devour a 
great deal of the grain, as has been related already: 
They pull up every thing with their trunk, which 
lerves as a hand to feed themſelves ; and with this 
they ſuck up water, and empty it into their mouths : 
But, having deſcribed theſe animals already, in treat- 
ing of India, in the firſt Volume of Modern Fliſtory, 
it is unneceſſary to ſay more of them here. 

The Rhinoceros alſo is to be met with at the 
Cape. This animal is ſomething leſs than the Ele- 
phant, but of equal, if not greater, ſtrength ; at 
leaſt, the Elephant runs away and avoids him, when- 
ever he diſcovers him : His ſkin reſembles that of 
the Elephant, being without hair; of a dark aſh- 
colour, enclining to black, and fo hard that ſcarce 
any weapon will pierce it ; but he is not arm'd with 
ſcales, as our Painters frequently repreſent him; tho 
the ſcars and ſcratches he gets by forcing his way 
thro" the thick woods, look ſomething like ſcales 
at a diſtance : He has a ſnout like a Hog ; upon 
which there grows a ſolid horn, of a dark-grey co- 
lour, that turns upwards a little, being from-a foot 
to two foot in length; with this, when he is en- 
rad, he rends up the earth, and toſſes it over his 
head, as he does the ſtones that lie in his way, throw- 


nz them to a great diſtance behind him: On his 
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fore-head he has another convex horn, almoſt of the CHAP. 


ſhape and fize of a hat-crown : He has the ſenſe of 


IV. 


ſmelling very quick; and, when he has the ſcent of WW 


his prey in the wind, forces his way to it, in a di- 
rect line, thro* the thickeſt woods, tearing up eve- 
ry thing that obſtructs his paſſage, grunting as he 
goes like a Hog; but is diſcover'd the ſooneſt by his 
throwing about the ſtones, and breaking his way 
thro” the thickets : He ſeldom falls upon a Man, un- 
leſs he has a red coat on; and then he attacks him 
with all his fury, flinging him over his head with- 
ſuch force, that he is Lara, or render'd inſenſible, 
by the fall ; and then, according to KoLBEN, with 
his rough prickly tongue licks the fleſh off his bones : 
His eyes are very ſmall, and he looks only right tor- 
ward, not eaſily turning his neck; and tho' he is 
pretty ſwift of foot, a traveller, by a ſudden turn, 
may avoid him; for then he loſes ſight of the man. 


Our reverend author aſſures us, he has experienced 


this himſelf, having met a Rhinoceros more than 
once in all his fury : But this does not ſeem to agree. 
with the obſervation Mr. KoLBEN makes juſt be- 
fore, that a Rhinoceros would not attack a Man un- 
leſs he was in a red coat; for, I preſume, this re- 


verend writer wore black. The Rhinoceros docs 


not feed much on graſs ; but delights more in Broom, 
Shrubs or Thiſtles. The fleſh of this beaſt is fre- 
quently eaten ; and his horn, his ſkin, and his blood. 
are uſed in medicine: The horn, KoLBEN 
aſſures us from his own experience, will not en- 
dure the touch. of poiſon : They make cups of it at 
the Cape, tipped with gold and filver ; and if wine. 
be pour'd into one of them, it will immediately riſe 
and bubble up, as if it boiFd ; and if there be poi- 


ſon in it, the cup will ſplit : If poiſon be put into 


one of theſe cups alone, it immediately flies in 
peices. They carefully preſerve the very chippings of 

the horn, being eſteem'd a great remedy in Convul- 

ſions, Fainting-fits, and other diſeaſes, 
alſo is dry'd and preſerv'd by their Phyſicians, being 
of great ſervice in obſtructions. 


The blood 


There are wild Dogs, not unlike Engliſh Hounds, Wild Pog:. 


that hunt in packs near the Cape, without a Huntſ- 
man, or any thing to direct them but their appetites ; 
chaſing almoſt every thing that falls in their way; 
even Lions and Tygers are ſometimes attack'd by 
them, and over-power'd by their numbers: They 

will hurt no man, and travellers are very glad to ſee 
them, being aſſur'd there are no wild beaſts near 
the place where they are. Both the Dutch and the 

Hottentots follow theſe Dogs, when they ſee them 
chacing their prey ; which, when they have run 

down, they will ſuffer any man to take it from. 
them, without ſnarling : The fleſh the Hottentots 
get by this means they eat, and the Dutch ſalt it up, 
and give it to their flaves. But as much friends as 
theſe Dogs are to Men, they worry and kill greater 

numbers of their Sheep than any other wild animals, . 
if the Shepherds happen to be out of the way. 
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CHAP. Korp relates, he has known them worry above 


fourſcore at a time in one flock ; tho' they don't eat 
up more than five or ſix perhaps. 

There are two forts of Wolves at the Cape; the 
one like the European Wolf, and the other call'd 
the T'yger-wolt, ſuppoſed to be begot between a 
Tyger and a Wolf: His head is broad like a Bull- 
dog's ; his noſe and eyes large; his hair ſhagged, 
and ſpotted like a "Tyger's : He has large claws, 
which he draws in like a Cat, and a ſhort tail; 
keeps all day in his den, and preys only in the night; 
when he keeps ſuch a diſmal howling, that he fre- 
quently alarms the Hottentot Dogs, who drive him 
away; but if he gets into a flock of Sheep, he ufu- 
ally kills two or three of them ; and, having eaten 
as much as he cares for, carries off a carcaſe. "The 
Lion, as well as the Leopard and Tyger, frequently 
hunt theſe Wolves, and tear them to pieces if they 
catch them. 

There are great numbers of Bufaloes in the Hot- 
tentot countries, larger than the Buffaloes of Eu- 
rope ; being of a browniſh red, and having ſhort 
horns that turn inwards, and almoſt meet : "Their 
hides are fo hard and tough, that a muſket-ball*will 
ſcarce enter them; if a gun be let off at a Buffaloc, 
he will run with the utmoſt rage at the man that 
fires it; neither fire nor water will ſtop him. K ol. 
BEN relates, that one of theſe creatures jump'd into 
the ſea after a man that had attack'd him ; and he 
had no way to eſcape but by diving, till the enraged 
beaſt loſt ſight of him. "The fleſh of a Buffaloe is 
not ſo tender as that of an Ox. 

The Elk is alſo found in the Hottentot countries: 
He is about five foot in height; has a fine ſlender 
neck, and a beautiful head, not much unlike that of 
a Deer : His horns are about a foot long, rough and 
twiſted towards the lower part; but ſmooth and 
pointed at the ends: The hair of his body ſmooth 
and ſoft, and of an aſh- colour; his legs long and 
flender, and his tail about a foot long : His fleſh is 
good either roaſted or boiPd, and much like tender 
beef : He frequents the mountains, and will climb 
the ſteepeſt rocks with great celerity ; but ſometimes 
comes down into the valleys, and does conſiderable 
miſchief to the gardens of the Europcans, who there- 
upon ſet traps for the beaſt, or ſhoot him. 

The European Aſſes are common at the Cape; 
but there is another wild animal, which goes by the 
name of an Aſs, which has nothing like that crea- 
ture but his long ears ; for he is a well-made, beau- 
tiful, lively beaſt ; of the ſize of an ordinary ſad- 
dle-Horſe ; his hair ſoft and ſleek ; and there runs on 
the ridge of his back a black ſtreak, from his mane 
to his tail ; and, from the ridge of his back down to 
his belly, fall ſeveral ſtreaks of various colours, form- 
ing ſo many circles : His head, ears, mane and tail 
alſo have ſtreaks of white and brown ; and he 1s 
thought to exceed a Horſe in ſwiftneſs: Such of them 
as are taken alive, are fold at an extravagant price; 


but there is no inſtance of their being broke for the CH Ar 


faddle, or for any other uſe : It is their beauty, and 


the difficulty of taking them alive, that makes them Wav 


ſo much valued. KOILRHEN ſays, he has ſeen great 


numbers of them running wild in the Hottentot 
countries, 


The common Roe-buck and the European Goat G. 


alſo are found here; but they have another Goat, of 
a fine blue colour, and as large as a Red Deer; his 
beard is long and graceful ; his legs long; his horns 
not fo long as thoſe of the common Goat, but fine- 
ly turn'd in rings till near the point: Their fleſh is 
ſaid to be pretty good, but lean ; and they are oftner 
killed for their ſkins, than for food, 

There are another fort of Goats, not much dif- 
fering in ſize or ſhape from the former; ſpotted red. 
white and brown: Their beards alſo very long, and 
of a brown red, 

There is {til} a third fort of the fame ſize, with a 
ſtreak of white from head to tail on their backs, and 
other white ſtreaks croſſing this, and running down 
on each fide ; the hair on all other parts of the bo- 
dies grey, with little touches of red, and long grey 
beards. The fleſh of theſe is ſaid to exceed that of 


veniſon. 


The Dutch have repleniſh'd their ſettlements with mos: 


European Hogs, as well as thoſe of the Indian black 
breed without briſtles, whoſe bellies almoſt touch the 
ground: They have very few wild Hogs like thoſe 
in Europe ; but there is another fort called an Earth- 
hog, from his digging himſelf a den, and lying com- 
monly under ground; of a red colour, and toothleſs; 
for which reaſon, *tis ſaid, he feeds chiefly upon Ants, 
which he catches in this manner: Helays himſelf down 
among their little hills, and putting out his tongue, which 
is of an unreaſonable length, the Ants get upon it; and, 
being ſo clammy that they can't get off again, he lies 
ſtill till he has got a good number, and then draws 
it in and ſwallows them : After which he lays the 
ſame bait for more. Both Europeans and Hotten- 
tots frequently hunt him; he is a poor defenccleſs 
creature, having neither teeth or claws, and is eaſily 
knock'd down with an ordinary club. 


The Porcupine is another animal very common at Parcjint 


the Cape ; the body of it about three foot long, and | 
two foot high: His head and feet reſemble a Hare's, 
and his ears are not unlike thoſe of a Man ; when 
he is bowel'd, he weighs about twenty pound. But 
what is moſt remarkable in this animal, is a wood 
of quills, with which his back and every part of 
him, except his belly, is cover'd : They are about 
the length of a Gooſe-quill ; but ſtreight, hard and 
without feathers, and, growing leſs and leſs from the 
middle to the end, terminate in a ſharp point, the 
longeſt being towards his rump: Thele quills lie 
cloſe to his body, unleſs when he is attack'd by man 
or beaſt; and then he ſets them up and appears of 
a round form, not much unlike a Hedge-hog, en- 
cloſed with his briſtles, and, like the Parthian, fichts 
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HA P, retiring from the foe, at whom he ſhoots his pointed 


quills, till he is almoſt naked ; but can give no dan- 
gerous wounds, unleſs he happens to hit his purſuers 
in the eyes: His quills might poſſibly ſtick in the 
geſh of a naked man; but not go deep enough to 
do him any conſiderable miſchief. The Europeans 
frequently ſet him down in an encloſed yard or gar- 
den, and run after him in ſport, till the creature 
has ſhot away all his quills at them: "The fleſh of 


+ Porcupine is well taſted, and eſteem'd wholeſome 


food. 

They have large Monkeys or Baboons in the Hot- 
tentot countries; but theſe are animals ſo well 
known every where, that they need not a particu- 
lar deſcription. They frequently rob the Dutch 
gardens at the Cape in troops; which, tis ſaid, they 


manage with a great deal of artifice, ſetting their 


centinels at every avenue, to prevent ſurprize, and 
planting a line of their comrades, from the orchard, 
or garden, to the hills : "That they toſs the fruit from 
one to the other, and thereby make a ſurprizing diſ- 
patch in pilfering a garden. When their centinels 
diſcover any perſon approaching, they ſet up a great 
cry, and alarm the reſt, who immediately take to 
their heels; and, if there be any young ones amongſt 
em, they jump upon the backs of the old ones, and 
are carried off: But, *tis ſaid, they ſometimes get ſo 
drunk in robbing a vineyard, that they are eaſily 
tu ken. The Dutch frequently tame theſe animals, 
which ferve them in the place of Houſe-dogs, and 
are extremely watchful in the night time. 

There are ſome wild Horſes in the Hottentot 
countries 3 but I don't find any of them have been 
tam'd or broke by the Dutch. "They had indeed 
brought over Perſian Horſes, before they diſcover'd 
them; which are multiplied to that degree, that 
me European planters have two or three hundred 
0: the Perſian breed, and many of them thirty or 
forty. Theſe Perſian Horſes are generally ſmall, 
and of a cheſnut colour. 

There is a creature at the Cape alſo, call'd by the 
Dutch a Sea-cow ; but it always feeds on graſs a- 
lnore (according to K. OLBEN) and only runs into 
te lea for its ſecurity. The head of this animal 
rcembles rather that of a Horſe, than a Cow, and 
„ called by feveral writers a Sea-horſe. K 0LBEN 
ares us, it is as large as a Rhinoceros, and of the 
ame colour ; but the legs ſomething ſhorter. The 
no!trils of the creature are very large, out of which 


it pouts water when it riſes out of the fea, or from 


ae bottom of a river: The legs are ſhort, and all 
thickness, and the hoof is not cloven : The tail 
ts like that of an Elephant, with very little hair on 
10 ö. and it has no hair at all on the body: The fe- 
male ſuckles its young ones, as another Cow does. 
hk relates, that he has frequently ſeen them 
e their Calves, which were about the ſize of 
vivinary Sheep. The ſkin of a Sea-cow is tough, 
Luc near an inch thick, fo that a muſket-ball will 
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ſcarce penetrate it ; and therefore they uſually aim CHAP, 


at the head, which may be fractur'd by a bullet. 


On each under-jaw this animal has two large Wwe 


teeth or tuſhes, the one ſtreight, and the other crook- 
ed, about the thickneſs of a Cow's-horn, and run- 
ning a foot and a half out of its mouth; theſe teeth» 
weigh, each of them about ten pound, and are ex- 
ceeding white, and never change yellow, as the ivory 
of Elephants teeth does, and therefore are more va- 
luable, 

The Sea-cow, raiſing her head out of the water, 
ſmells a Man at a conſiderable diſtance ; and, if ſhe 
percetves any one near the ſhore, drives down again, 
ſpouting up the water from her noſtrils like a Whale: 
After which, ſhe goes to the bottom, and does not 
venture up again a great while: Therefore, if a man 
diſcovers the head of the beaſt above water, he muſt 
fire that inſtant ; ſhe certainly dives out of his reach, 
if ſhe turns her head towards him. When ſhe is 
wounded in a river, or near the ſea-ſhore, they fol- 
low her in boats by the blood ; and, with hooks and 
grapling irons, fiſh up the carcaſe, which is ſaid to 
be a good load for a waggon : The fleſh of this crea- 
ture is ſo much admired by the Dutch at the Cape, 
that they will give twelve or fifteen pence a pound 
for it: The leaf and other fat is valued as much as 
the lean, being melted and uſed like Butter in cook- 
ery, and ſome eat it with bread. It is reckon'd alſo 
an excellent remedy in caſe of a ſurfeit, or a redun- 
dancy of humours. This animal has been con- 
jectur'd by ſome of the learned, to be the Behemoth 


in Jog; while others take the Whale, the Ele- 


phant, or the Rhinoceros, for the Behemoth ; the 
ancients call'd it the Hippopotamus. 


The Stinkbingſem, as the Dutch call it, ſeems to The Stiniz» 
be an animal peculiar to the Hottentot country, and bingſem. 


to have obtained its name from the ſtinking ſcents 
it emits from its poſteriors ; which are ſuch, that 
neither man or bgaſt can bear them. This is the 
creature's beſt defence when it is purſued : "The very 
Dogs will deſert the chaſe, rub their noſes, and how] 
when the beaſt lets fly; and a man is perfectly ſtifled 
with the nauſeous ſtench. The Dutch ſometimes 
ſhoot it, but no-body dares take it up; for it has 


been found, that, if a perſon but touch the carcaſe, 


all the waſhing in the world will not ſweeten him 
again for ſome time; and no man living can bear 
him in his company. 


From the four-footed animals, I proceed to de- Fowl and 
ſcribe ſome of the moſt remarkable of the feather'd birds. 


race, in the Hottentot countries; and firſt their 


Eagles. There is one fort of them, which the Eagles, 


Dutch call the Dung-bird, from his tearing out the 
guts and entrails of animals. If theſe Eagles find 
an Ox or Cow laid down, they fall upon the beaſt 


in great numbers, make a hole in the belly of it 


with their bills and talons, and perfectly ſeoop out 


the inſide of it, leaving nothing but a bare ſkeleton. 
cover'd with the hide. The feathers of theſe — 
od 
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IV. grey: The body of one of them is ſomething larger 
WY than a wild Gooſe, and the bills large, and bent like 
a Hawk's, When theſe birds are looking for their 
prey, they mount up almoſt out of fight ; and, when 
they have diſcover'd it, they fall down upon the ani- 
mal in an inſtant, and, by their numbers, overpower 
the largeſt cattle, + 

They have another Eagle in the Hottentot coun- 
tries, call'd by the Europeans Aquila Anatoria, or 
the Duck-eagle, becauſe he preys upon the Ducks : 
And there is {till a third fort, call'd the Bone or 
Shell-breaker, that delights in the fleſh of the Land- 
tortoiſe. When this Eagle has ſeiz'd one of theſe 
animals, he carries the unfortunate captive up a 
great height ; and, letting his prey fall upon a rock, 
breaks the ſhell in pieces, and has no more trouble 
in getting at the meat, 

There is an excellent beautiful fowl at the Cape, 
call'd by the Dutch Flamingos, and, by Mr. Ray, 
Phænicopterus, larger than a Swan, and its head and 
neck as white as ſnow. The upper part of the 
wings are of a flame colour, and the lower black : 
'The legs longer than thoſe of a Hern, and web- 
footed like a Gooſe : They fiſh in ponds and rivers 
in the day-time, and at night retire to the hills: 
They are frequently kill'd by the Europeans at the 
Cape, their fleſh being eſteemed very good. Here 
are alſo abundance of wild Geeſe, that are very eaſily 
taken; and their fleſh ſo good, that tame Geeſe are 
in no eſteem at the Cape. 

There is no country that abounds more in Oftriches 
than that near the Cape : This is the largeſt fowl 
we are acquainted with ; the neck is very long, the 
bill ſhort and pointed, the legs thick and ſtrong ; 
the feet cloven, with which they will ſtrike a very 
{mart blow ; their feathers are ſometimes black and 
ſometimes white, and of a very great value in Eu- 
rope, being excecding ornamental: The eggs are as 
big as a child's head ; the hen lays her eggs in the 
ſand; but they are not hatch'd by the ſand alone, as 

ſome have given out: *Tis true, that the Oſtrich 
covers up her eggs with the ſand on the ſhore, till 
. ſhe ſits; but then the cock and hen take it by turns 

to fit on the eggs, and very ſeldom leave them both 
at a time : Neither do they leave their young ones 
to ſhift for themſelves when they are hatch'd ; for 
their chickens cannot walk till ſome time after th 

are out of the ſhell : In this fecble ſtate the old ones 
feed them, and, when they can run, if any perſon 
attacks their young ones with arms, the old ones 
have courage enough to retaliate the injury, and 
will put a man hard to it to defend himſelf. The 

Oftrich cannot fly, but, with the affiſtance of its 

wings, makes ſuch ſpeed when it is purſued, that a 

man muſt be well mounted to overtake it. It has 

been ſaid, that an Oſtrich will digeſt pieces of iron 
or pebble-ſtones ; and it is true that an Oſtrich will 
ſwallow them, but they always come out as they 


Flaminpoe, 


Wild Geeſe, 


Oſtr iches. 
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pra in, without any alteration of the ſhape or CH 4» 
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There are a great variety of Hawks in the Hot- A 
tentot countries; but this being a ſport the Dutch Hank. 
don't ſeem to delight in, or the natives know any 
thing of, they are never tam'd or taught to fly at 
game, 

Pheaſants are common at the Cape; and the way Phe, 
of taking them, according to K 0LBEN, very par- 
ticular : He ſays, that when they ſee them feeding, 
they advance behind a piece of canvas, on which a 
Pheaſant is painted, and by this ſtratagem come fo 
near the bird, that they can throw a net over it. 

They have alſo, in this part of Africa, Turkeys, odere 
Peacocks, Ducks, Snipes, Larks, Blackbirds, Thruſh- 
es, Finches, Canary-birds, Pigeons, wild and tame 
Swallows, Sparrows, and almoſt every fowl and bird 
we meet with in Europe ; but, as theſe are all well 
known, they need no particular deſcription. | 

Of the reptiles and inſets about the Cape of Reptit:: 
Good Hope their ſerpents are the largeſt, of which in 
they have great variety; particularly the Aſp, a Serpent: 
ſerpent of an aſh colour, ſpeckled with red and 
yellow ſpots ; the head and neck broad, and, near 
the eyes, a fleſhy protuberance of the bignels of a 
Hazel- nut, ſome of them ſeveral yards in length. 

The Eye-ſerpent, fo call'd from light ſpecks that 
appear like eyes on his black ſkin. This is alſo calbd 
ſometimes the Dart-ſerpent, from its darting or 
ſhooting himſelf forward with great ſwiftneſs. There 
is alſo a Tree-ſerpent, which has obtained its name 
from winding itſelf round the branches of trees, 
which it ſo reſembles in colour, that men are fre- 
quently bitten and ſurpriz'd by it, taking the crea- 
ture for part of the tree. 

The Diſpaſs, ſo cald from the violent thirſt it 
occaſions in thoſe that are bitten by it, alſo is found 
here; as is the Cobre Capelle or Hairy-ſerpent, ac- 
cording to K 0LBEN, which the reader will find 
deſcrib'd in the firſt volume of Modern Hiftory. 

From the head of this ſerpent, it has been ſaid, 
that the Bramines of India extract a ſtone, which 
will draw out the poiſon from a wound, if any per- 
ſon is bitten by a ſerpent ; but others affirm, there 
is no ſuch ſtone in this ſerpent's head, but what goes 
under the name of a Serpent-ſtone, is a compoſition ; 
however it has certainly very ſtrange effects. K 01- 
BEN ſays, he ſaw it tried upon a child that was bit- 
ten by ſome poiſonous animal, which ſwelled up the 
arm prodigiouſly ; and the ſtone, being applied to 
the wound, ſtuck faſt, drinking in the poiſon till it 
could receive no more, and then dropped off ; and, 
after the ſtone was purged in milk, it was applied 
again, and this was repeated till all the poiſon was 
drawn out; after which, the arm ſoon healed. 

ut the moſt troubleſome ſerpents here, are the 
Houſe-ferpents, ſo call'd from their delighting in 
houſes; and, if they can, they will get into bed to 
a man, but will not attempt to bite, unleſs he — 
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pens to hurt them; and, if they do, their bite is 


not mortal: This Serpent is an inch and a half 
thick, and from an ell to a yard and a half in length. 

There is alſo a very ſmall Serpent, that harbours 
and lays its eggs in the thatch of houſes. Theſe are 
about a finger's length, and the thickneſs of a Gooſe- 
quill: The Water-Snake is of the ſame thickneſs, 
but about ſix inches long. 

Kol BEN, ſpeaking of their ſea and river in- 
ſecks, mentions a Sea-flea, of the ſize and ſhape of 
a Shrimp, which fixes itſelf on fiſh, and ſtings 
them intolerably : And of a Sea-louſe, that reſem- 
bles a Horſe-fly, and will ſting and ſuck a fiſh to 
death, if it can't rub them off. He ſpeaks alſo of 
a great variety of Sea-worms, ſome a yard and a 
half in length; but does not acquaint us, whether 
they have any of thoſe worms, which are ſo prejudi- 
cial to ſhips, which we meet with in the Straits, and 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 

Among the land inſects, according to Mr. K 0L- 
BEN, there are ſome Ants, that have wings, and 
fly; but, in nothing elſe, differ from the common 
creeping Ant. Their Bees are exactly like thoſe in 
Europe; but the Dutch ſeldom hive them, having 
plenty of honey, on very eaſy terms, from the Hot- 
tentots, who take it in the woods, or on the tops of 
rocks, which is ſaid to have a better flavour than that 
in hives : However, as the Hottentots put it into a 
half-dry'd ſkin, with the hair inwards ; when the 
Dutch bring it to the Cape, the Dutchmen mult 
have pretty good ſtomachs to eat it. 

They ſwarm alſo with Flies in this part of Africa; 
many of which ſting intolerably : And here are 
green Flies, which have exaCly the fame effect as 
Spaniſh Flies, and are uſed by their phyſicians in 
railing bliſters, | 

The Gnats are exceeding troubleſome at the Cape, 
and the Fleas are no leſs fo, eſpecially to the Hotten- 
tots, whoſe naſtineſs makes them multiply to that 
degree, that they are forced to remove their camp, 
and go to a new ground, to avoid them: It is, in 
a manner, part of the Dutch litany, it ſeems, From 
Flies, Fleas and the winds, good Lord deliver 
* us.” But, as KoLBEN obſerves, when the 
winds begin to riſe, it redeems them from the plague 
of Flies, as well as the head-ach, and many other 
diſtempers they are afflicted with in calm weather. 

The Graſs-hoppers at the Cape, it ſeems, do a 
great deal of damage to their corn-fields, orchards 
and gardens ; and, to get rid of them, the Dutch 
ſprinkle the grounds, where they come, with wa- 
ter in which tobacco has been ſteep'd ; and this, 
e aſſures us, will oblige them to quit the 
place. 


As to Lice, the fame writer relates, that, tho 


the Hottentots ſwarm with them, they will not live 


with a European here, any more than in the Eaſt- 
Indies, or in any hot latitude ; and, as for Head- lice, 


he obſerves, the Hottentots fo load their hair with 


ſpecies : But I have obſerved in the Eaſt-Indies, that 


the heads of the natives there were very louſy, tho' WY 


neither they nor the Europeans had any on their 
bodies; and, according to Don Qu1xoT's obſerva- 
tion to his man Sax Ho, no body louſy ever paſo d 
the line alive : Tho” our Sailors Ae with them 
in cold voyages to the Baltick and the North, they 
never are troubled with theſe vermin in hot cli- 
mates. Bugs, however, are a great torment to the 
Dutch at the Cape: The beſt remedy they have yet 
met with againſt them, is the painting their wain- 
ſcots and bed-poſts with oil colours, in which mer- 
cury is mixed; but this will not always do. 

There are abundance of Scorpions at the Cape : 


They are between two and three inches long, of 


the thickneſs of a ſmall finger, green and yellow, 
and carry their tails with a ſting, open to view, up- 
on their backs. This creature creeps very ſlowly, 
and may poſſibly have no inclination to miſchief, 
never attempting to ſting any one, unleſs it is in 
danger of being cruſh'd ; but, if it does ſting a man, 
the pain is equal to that he would receive from a hot 
iron clapt to the part for twelve hours, and makes 
him run out of his houſe like a mad Dog ; but, a- 
bout twelve hours after, the pain begins to abate, 
eſpecially if ſome oil of Scorpion be applied to the 
wound, This I ſpeak of the houſe Scorpion, that 
is found among dirt and rubbiſh ; for the ſting of 
the black Scorpion, that is found in woods, is ſaid 
to be mortal. 

There is alſo a little black Spider, of the bigneſs 
of a pea, at the Cape, whoſe bite is mortal. K Ol. 
BEN relates, that he knew a Negroe-ſlave killed by 
one of theſe inſects ; and that a European boy was 
put to a great deal of pain, and in danger of his life, 
by the bite of one of them; but was cured by the 
applying the Snake-ſtone to the wound, which ſuck- 
ed out all the poiſon, 

Waſps are another plague in this country; but a 
briſk gale of wind, which they ſeldom want, drives 
theſe away, as well as the Flies. "The Centapedes, or 
Hundred-legs, is another troubleſome inſect, his bite 


being as prejudicial as the ſting of a Scorpion: It is 


about a finger's length, hairy, and a little thicker 
than a Gooſe-quill. The Snake-ſtone is a remedy 
againſt this poiſon alſo ; and ſome ſay, a roaſted onion 
will draw out the poiſon, 


Weevils or Whules, as the country farmers call 


them, abound here, and deſtroy abundance of corn 
in the granaries ; inſomuch that they are forced to 
let them remain empty ſometimes for ſeveral] years. 
Theſe inſects alſo are found on ſhip-board, and ſoon 
ſpoil the biſcuit when they get into it. | 
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greaſe and Cow-dung, that they have none of that CH A P- 


IV. 


As to that part of Caftraria, which lies on the The Tera 


eaſtern ſide of Africa, and between the Hottentots * 


nations on the ſouth, and the Portugueſe ſettlements 
of Zanguebar on the north, and uſually call'd the 
Terra de Natal: The natives of this country are 

>" "# | blacker. 


Natal in 
Caffraria. 
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CH AP. blacker than the Hottentots, and have been taught 

IV. to cloath themſelves more decently. They have al- 
WY {o ſome buildings that may deſerve the name of hou- 
ſes, and traffick with the Portugueſe, and other Eu- 
ropean nations that touch on this coaſt, bringing 
gold and Elephants teeth from the inland countries, 
and bartering it for cloathing, ſtrong liquors, uten- 
ſils and toys. As to tHe Caffries upon the weſtern 
coaſt, hich lie between the Hottentots on the ſouth, 
and the Portugueſe colonies in Congo on the north ; 
including the country of Mataman or Matapan, and 
extending to the 16th degree of fouth-latitude : This 
is all a deſart uninhabited coaſt, where no European 
nation has yet found it worth their while to ſettle 
colonies, or even factories, producing no article fit 
for commerce, or even neceſſary proviſions ; and 
conſequently we can know no more of this coaſt, 
than its defects already mention'd. And, as for the in- 
land countries of Monomotopa and Monomuegi, &c. 
which lie between the eaſtern and weſtern coaſt, 
and have the Hottentots on the ſouth, and the 
upper Ethiopia on the north; all that we know of 

them is, that the natives are Pagan Negroes, and 

ſometimes bring their gold and Elephants teeth to 

thoſe countries that border upon the fea ; and that 

the natives of the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Africa purchaſe 

theſe goods of inland people, and barter them again 

with the Europeans for cloathing, arms, utenſils, 

toys, &c. I proceed therefore to the deſcription of 


Congo, the greateſt part whereof is at this day ſub- 
ject to the Portugueſe. 


The Caftrics 
on the weſt- 
ern coaſt. 


Monomoto- 
pa and Mo- 
nomue gi. 


S 


The preſent flate of CONGO: 


Containing the preſent late of the kingdoms of Con- 
go, for the moſt part ſubjeft to the Portugueſe ; 
under which are included the countries of Angola, 
Congo Proper, and Loango. 


CHAP: ON GO is ſituated on the weſt-coaſt of Afri- 
V. ca, between four degrees and half north, and 
waa. lixteen degrees ſouth latitude ; taking up near twen- 
Situation and ty degrees of latitude, and conſequently is above 
Oe twelve hundred miles in length, from north to ſouth ; 
but is not of a proportionable breadth, ſcarce extend- 

ing two hundred miles from the ſea into the land, in 

ny part: It is bounded by the kingdom of Benin 

and Nigritia, on the north ; by the inland unknown 

countries of Africa, on the eaſt; by Matapan in 


Caftraria, on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantick ocean, 
on the weſt. | 


Angola the Ihe kingdom of Angola, the firſt diviſion of it, 
7 part commences at Cape Negro, latitude 16 degrees ſouth, 


and extends northward to 8 degrees ſouth latitude, 

including ſeveral ſmall kingdoms, which our mari- 

ners have given various names to, ſcarce ever agree- 

ing in the ſame name for any one country ; and 
2 
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therefore I thought proper to include them all under CH ap 


the general name of Angola. v. 
The chief town of Angola, and indeed of all the W 

Portugueſe ſettlements, on this fide of Africa, is The clit 

St. Paul de Loanda, fituated upon a ſinall iſland near Poppy, 

the continent, in 1 2 degrees of ſouth latitude, a lit- | 

tle to the northward of the great river Coanza. 

This is the ſeat of the Portugueſe Viceroy : How- 

ever, they do not ſeem to be ſo much maſters of the 

coaſt of Angola, as of the reſt of Congo; for both 

the Engliſh and Dutch trade thither, and the Eng- 

liſh tranſport abundance of flaves from Angola to 

America every year, 

Congo Proper is ſituated to the northward of An- Congo b 
gola : The chief town St. Salvador, ſituated in the per, the + 
latitude of 6 degrees, upon the great river Congo, Ge" 
or Zara, about 150 miles from the ſea, faid to be St. Shan 
17 miles in compaſs, and, according to ſome, a 
great deal more; but then fields and gardens are in- 
cluded, I find, and the houſes are not contiguous. 
The Negroe King has a magnificent palace in the 
middle of the town, if we may credit the Portu- 
gueſe, whoſe tributary this Prince is; and the diſtrict 
belonging to the palace, is fo large, they inform 
us, that there are three Chriſtian churches in it, be- 
ſides a cathedral and twelve churches more in the 
outward city. The cathedral is built of brick, with- 
out ornament on the out- ſide, but exceeding rich 
within, the Portugueſe relate, 


There are alſo ſeve- 

ral religious houſes and convents in the place; and 

the number of ſouls, Portugueſe and Negroes, in 

St. Salvador, *tis ſaid, amount to 100000, Both 

the cities laſt-mentioned are Epiſcopal Sees. 

In the ſubdiviſion of Loango, the chief towns Long“, 
are Loango, on the ſea-coaſt, in 2 degrees ſouth la- n , 
titude, and Cape Lopas, half a degree to the fouth- thery rl 
ward of the Equator : Here the Negroe King lives on of Cot 
in the caſtle with the Portugueſe Governor, and is 
treated as their good ally ; but the Portugueſe are in 
reality maſters of this town and kingdom, as well 

as of the reſt of Congo, except part of Angola. 

Their principal towns and ſettlements on the Other ts 
coaſt of Congo, beſides thoſe already nam'd, are — 
Great Caſcais, that ſtands at the mouth of a navi- portuguel 
gable river, which I find no name to: Goango, ſi- in C, 
tuated at the mouth of the great river Zara or Con- 


go; and further ſouthward on the coaſt, Cape Pul- . 


merino, Cape Lehdo, Libolo, Benguelas, or Fort 

St. Philip (near which the Dutch have a factory) 
Tortuga, and Andra de Negros. As to the towns Nee" 
belonging to the Negroes, moſt of them conſiſt of?“ “ 
a few huts, built with clay and reeds, in an irregular 
manner ; and as every tribe or clan has its particu- 
lar King or Soveraign, his palace is uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ſpreading tree before his door, under 


which he ſits and converſes, or adminiſters juſtice to 
his ſubjects. But I perceive moſt of their towns 
are in or near a grove of trees; for our Sailors al- 
ways conclude, there is a Negroe town, —_— 
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chaſed for three or four pounds at Angola, is worth CHAP. 


they obſerve a tuft of trees upon the coaſt : And, as 
theſe conſiſt of Palms, Cocoa-nut-trees, Oranges, 
Lemons, and other fruit-trees, that retain their 
leaves and verdure all the year ; ſuch dwelling-hou- 
ſes, how mean ſoever the materials of their houſes 
are, cannot be unpleaſant. "The Negroe towns, in 
fruitful countries, ſtand very thick, and are exceed- 
ing populous, the whole country appearing almoſt 
one continued village. As to their perſons, they are 
as black as any of the Negroes, but much more civi- 
zd. The Portugueſe fathers have not only con- 
verted moſt of the people upon this extenſive coaſt 
to chriſtianity, but taught them to cloath themſelves 
like Chriſtians, and they now take off great quanti- 
ties of European manufactures. 

There area multitude of Kings or petty Soveraigns 
in this country, moſt of them in ſome kind of ſub- 
jection to the Portugueſe, who permit them, how- 
ever, to govern their own people, according to their 
ancient cuſtoms. Notwithſtanding this country 1s 
ſituated under, and on both ſides the equator, tis not 
o exceſſive hot as in ſome higher latitudes ; for which 
ſeveral reaſons are aſſigned; as, 1. Becauſe their day 
is never above twelve hours long: 2. Their rainy 
ſcaſon continues four months; viz. from June to 
September incluſive, when their rivers, like the 
Nile, overflow the level country ; and this renders 
Congo no leſs fruitful than Egypt. The Portugueſe 
have taught the natives alſo to make the beſt of their 
lands, and introduced European corn, fruits, and 
plants ; and, as the country is very populous, there 
is now ſcarce a ſpot of ground uncultivated. 

The Portugueſe have the ſole foreign trade in this 


e country, except in ſome part of Angola, whither the 
Engliſh and Dutch reſort for ſlaves. They bring 
from thence chiefly ſlaves, Elephants teeth, wax and 


peltry, conſiſting of the ſkins of Buffaloes and other 
beaſts, for which they give the natives in return all 
manner of cloathing, made of cotton, linnen, or 
light ſtuffs, tools, utenſils, tobacco, brandy, and 
other ſpirituous liquors ; and *tis faid, the Portugueſe 
frequently purchaſe ſlaves and teeth here, with the 
gold they bring from Brazil (for there is no gold 
found in Congo 3) and that, from this coaſt and ſome 
other ſettlements they have in Africa, they do not 
lend leſs than 1002500 flaves to Brazil. 


* The Engliſh and Dutch at Angola alſo barter 


linnen, calicoes, flight ſtuffs, beads, toys, tobacco 
and brandy, for flaves, which are tranſported from 
thence to America. Negroes, tis faid, are pur- 
chas'd cheaper at Angola than in Guinea. Young 
Blacks at full growth and in their prime, under three 
pounds a head, and boys and women in proportion; 
and theſe poor creatures are pack'd as cloſe as Her- 
rings, 7 or 800 of them in a ſhip, where they are 
torced to lie double, almoſt the whole voyage, and 
kept with no better food than horſe-beans ; tho? 


their profit, one would think, ſhould induce the 
Merchants to uſe them well; for a ſlave, that is pur- 


twenty or five and twenty in America. | 

Moſt of the cattle that are found in Caffraria, 
may be ſeen in Congo, ſuch as Cows, Oxen, Bufta- 
loes, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Deer, Elephants, Lions, 
and Tigers. The country alſo produces rice in great 
plenty ; and here grows the Palm and Cocoa-nut- 
tree, which are not to be met with in Caftraria ; 
and, among the many exotick plants the Portugueſe 
have brought hither, is the Cinnamon-tree, of which 
they have a flouriſhing long walk, in a ſmall iſland 
near the coaſt ; but dare not propagate them any 
further, leſt the Dutch ſhould come and take their 
country from them, as has been obſerv'd already. 

And now, travelling weſtward, according to m 
uſual method, I proceed to give a deſcription of the 
celebrated coaſt of Guinea, the gold whereof at- 
tracts ſo many European nations thither. 


t 
The preſent flate of GUINEA: 


Comprehending the countries of Benin and the Slave 
Coaſt, the Gold Coaſt, the Ivory Coaſt, and the 
Grain Coaſt, 


UIN EA, in its largeſt extent, comprehend- C H Ap. 

ing, 1. Benin and the Slave Coaſt; 2. The VI. 
Gold Coaſt ; 3. The Ivory Coaft ; and, 4. The {wv 
Grain Coaſt ; lies between 4 degrees and a half and Its ſituation, 


10 degrees and a half north-latitude; and between the 
great river Camarone, on the eaſt, and the mouth of 
the river Sierra de Leon, on the weſt, taking up 30 deg. 
of longitude, viz. from 15 eaſt, to 15 weſt, of Lon- 
don; which, at 60 miles to a degree, makes it 1800 
miles long. This country is bounded by Nigritia, or 
Negroland, on the north; by the undiſcover'd inland 
countries of Africa, on the eaſt; by Congo, and 
the Atlantick ocean, on the ſouth ; and by the ſame 
ocean on the weſt, 

This country, according to ſome, obtained the 
name of Guinea, becauſe it is hot and dry, the word 
ſignifying as much in the language of the natives 
but thoſe, who derive it from hence, ſurely never 
conſider'd, that no country is better water'd, either 
with rain from heaven, or with more numerous rivers, 
I am therefore inclined to think, that it took its name 
from a town call'd Guinhy, which the Portugueſe 
touched at when they fir{t viſited this coaſt. 


The firſt ſubdiviſion of this country Benin, in Benin and 


which I include the Slave Coaſt, is bounded by Ni- 


gritia, or Negroland, on the north; by the un- gr ſubdiv i- 
known inland parts of Africa, on the caſt ; by Con- ſion. 


go, and that part of the Atlantick ocean, call'd the 
gulph or bite of Guinea, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Gold Coaſt, on the welt ; lying along the ſea-coaft, 
from the river Camarone, on the eaſt, to the Daniſh 
fort of Chriſtianburgh, near the river Volta, on the 
welt : T0 principal rivers in this diviſion, beſides 
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the great river Camarone, the ſouth-eaſt bounda 
of it, are the river Del-Rey, or the King's River, 
to the weſtward of it ; and the rivers Forcades, For- 
moſa and Lagos, further weſtward ; and laſtly, the 
river Volta, near the weſtern bounds of this diviſion. 

The chief towns, which give names to ſo many 
kingdoms or diſtricts are, 1. Benin, ſituated on the 
river Benin or Formofa, in 7 degrees and a half 
north Jatitude, ſaid to be 11 miles in circumference, 
and to contain 100000 inhabitants, all Negroes, 
with a magnificent palace of their King's ; but, not- 
withſtanding all the fine things faid of this town, 
both palaces and houſes have clay-walls, and thatch'd 
roofs. 2, Awerri, ſituated alſo in Benin, at the 
mouth of the river Forcades, not ſubject to the King 
of Benin, but to the Portugueſe, who have a caſtle, 
with a ſtrong garriſon, that commands it. The 
Portugueſe alſo have ſettlements for 150 miles up 
the river Formoſa, and moſt of the petty Soveraigns 
of this country are cither their allies, or ſubject to 
them. 3. Arebo, on the eaſt-ſide of the mouth of 
the river Formoſa : "This was formerly a place that 
the Europeans viſited pretty much for ſlaves ; but 
now the Portugueze have almoſt the ſole trade of 
this part of the country. 4. Great Ardra ; and, 
5. Little Ardra, ſituated near the river Lagos, on 
the Slave Coaſt: The greater ſaid to be extremely 
large and populous, and both of them inhabited by 
Negroes. 6. Fida or Whidah, ſituated on the 
Slave Coaſt, between the rivers Lagos and Volta : 
The town and country about it extremely populous ; 
but conſiſting of ſuch poor huts as the Negroes uſually 
live in. 7. Great Popo; and, 8. Little Popo ; 
both which towns lie upon the ſame coaſt to the 
weſtward of Fida. 9g. Lampo or Alampo, a little 
to the caſtward of the mouth of the river Volta: 
'Fhis, and the other towns, conſiſting only of Ne- 
groe-huts, require no particular deſcription. I ſhall 
only add, that the Engliſh have two factories or ſet- 
lements on the Slave Coaſt ; one at Alampo, and 
the other at Whidah : And that the Portugueſe, 
French, and Dutch, have each of them one ſettle- 
ment at Whidah on the fame coaſt. But, as to the 
country of Benin Proper, no European nation has 
any ſettlement there, but the Portugueſe, who are, 
in a manner, maſters of it: And, if we may be- 
lieve their Miſſionaries, have made proſelytes of moſt 
of the natives. But travellers tell us, that thoſe, 
near the ſea-coaſt, are a very fad fort of Chriſtians, 
a profligate and abandon'd race, addicted to all man- 
ner of vice. | 

The Gold Coaſt, fo named from the abundance 
of gold that is found here, is bounded by Nigritia, 
on the north; by the Slave Coaft, on the eaſt ; by 
the ocean on the ſouth ; and by the Tooth or Ivory 
Coaſt, on the weſt. 

The principal river in this diviſion is that of the 
Rio Cobra, or Ancober, by ſome call'd the Gold- 
River, which falls into the ſea, near the Dutch fort 


ry of St. Anthony, a little to the weſtward of Cape CH ap 
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The chief towns, which give names to ſo many War 
petty kingdoms or ſtates dependent on them, are Cbief tun 
Aquamboe, Agonna, Acron, Fantyn, Sabo, Fetu, 
Commani, Jabi, Adom, Ante and Axim. 

On this coaſt are ſeveral European forts and ſettle- Furopezr 
ments: The moſt eaſterly, call'd Chriſtianburgh?, '*tttle 
belongs to the Danes: The ſecond, call'd fort Cre- cher 
vecceur®, ſtands a little to the weſtward of the for- dC 
mer, and belongs to the Dutch ; and further weſt- 
ward Acra, which belongs to the Engliſh : In Agon- 
na ſtands fort Simpas, which belongs to the Englith : 

In Acra fort Patience“, to the Dutch: In Fantim Act. 
Anamboa*, to the Engliſh, and Amſterdam* to the Pane. 
Dutch: In Saboe fort Naſſaus to the Dutch: In Fe- i 


f Am ſterdag 


{etttlement, 


St. Anthony”, to the Dutch; and fort Frederickſ- u Inn, 
burgh', and Dorothea?, to the Pruſſians, which is the Bb 
moſt weſterly of all the European ſettlements on the i e - 
Gold Coaſt. There are alſo ſeveral other ſrnall forts q ain, 
and factories belonging to the Engliſh and Dutch on rst. arths 
this coaſt ; but thoſe already mention'd are the chief: Frederick 
The two ſtrongeſt forts are thoſe of Cape Coat, _ 
which belong to the Engliſh ; and that of Las Mi- “ 
nas or Delmina, which the Dutch are in poſſeſſion 
of, The Hollanders took this, and ſeveral others, The Patch 
from the Portugueſe ; and alſo treacherouſly diſpoſ- Bell 
ſeſs'd the Engliſh of the fort, to which they have in time «ff 
ſince given the name of Amſterdam, and ſeveral _ 220} 
others, in the year 1665, during full peace; and n. 
which was one occafion of the firſt Dutch war : nor 
have our good allies reſtored them to this day. | 
The next diviſion of Guinea, is that of the Ivory ergy 
or Tooth Coaſt, which takes its name from the Ele- 
phants teeth found here, and is bounded by Nigritia, 
on the north; by the Gold Coaſt, on the eaſt; by 
the ocean, on the ſouth; and by the Grain or Pep- 
per Coaſt, on the weſt. 
The moſt remarkable places and towns on the Chi 
Ivory Coaſt are, Jaque, Cape Lahoe, Drumyn, 
Cape, Palmas, Seſtre, Sino and Bottowa ; and the 
chief rivers thoſe of Rio de Suerio, and Rio Eſcra- 
vos. 
The laſt and moſt weſterly diviſion of Guinea, is Cn © 
that of the Grain or Pepper Coaſt, bounded by Ni- 
gritia, on the north; the Ivory Coaſt, on the eaſt ; 
and the ocean, on the ſouth and weſt : the principal 
rivers whereof are, the Rio de Seftro, the Rio de 
St. Paul, and the river de Sierra Leon. 1 
The chief towns are, Baffoe, Sanguin, Seſtro, — 
Gorea, Buga and Tomba: And here are alſo two teme 
Engliſh ſettlements on the coaſt, viz. thoſe of St 


Anne, at the mouth of the river Sierra, Leon and 
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OF GUINEA. 


gherbro fort, to the eaſtward of it. I proceed now 
to give a more particular account of the coaſt of 
Guinea. 

Travellers uſually make but two ſeaſons in this 
country; namely, winter and ſummer: From April 
to September incluſive, is their winter, or rainy ſea- 
ſon; and from October to March incluſive, is their 
ſummer, and their hotteſt, as well as faireſt wea- 
ther; tho? then the Sun is fartheſt from them on the 
ſouth-ſide of the equator ; whereas, the coaſt of 
Guinea lies 5 degrees north. But their wet ſeaſon 
does not always begin juſt at the ſame time ; nor is 
it the ſame at all places on this coaſt. At ſome 
times, and in ſome places, it begins a month or two 
ſooner than in others, and is ſometimes of a longer, 
and at others of a ſhorter duration; however, be- 
tween the vernal and the autumnal equinox, they 
generally have exceſſive rains, attended with violent 
ſtorms of wind, as well as thunder and lightning ; 
and as the winds at this time blow from the ſouth- 
ward, and there is not one harbour upon the coaſt, if 
any ſhipping happens to. be there in theſe ſtorms, 
they are.infallibly run on ſhore, unleſs they can ſtand 
out to ſea, or get into the mouth of the river of Si- 
erra de Leon, when they find them coming on: 
And, it ſeems, there always fits ſuch a ſurf or ſwel- 
ling-ſea on this coaſt, that it is very difficult going 
on ſhore at any time, even during the fair ſeaſon, 
eſpecially at Whidah. | 

The moſt violent ſtorms, or travadoes, are in 
July and Auguſt, and come from the ſouthward : 
It is obſerv'd alſo, that, during the hot ſeaſon, the 
winds are periodical on this coaſt, blowing from mid- 
night till one or two in the afternoon, from the land; 
and then, ſhifting to the ſouthward, blow from the 
ſea: And that the fea rages to that degree on this 
ſhore ſome months in the year, that it looks like 
fire, which makes the Sailors ſtyle it, The Burn- 
ings, at which times it is almoſt impoſſible to go on 
ſhore. 

The rivers in this country, falling from high 
mountains not very far from the coaſt, form ſo ma- 
ny rapid torrents, and in the wet ſeaſon overflow 
the valleys, from whence aſcend thick ſtinking fogs, 
that make the country very unhealthful to foreign- 
ers ; but, what I take to be ſtill more pernicious is, 
that the European factories always lie near the ſea, 
and the mouths of the rivers, and, from the Ouze 
and falt-marſhes underneath them, {till more un- 
healthful vapours ariſe: And, tis faid, the fiſh, 
which the Negroes lay upon the ſhore till they pu- 
triſy, do not a little contribute to corrupt the air. 
But from what cauſe ſoever it proceeds, few Euro- 
peans viſit theſe ſhores, but have a dangerous fit of 
licknefs ſoon after their arrival, and many of them 
are Carried off by it. 

Their rivers,running but a ſhort courſe from north 
to ſouth, and being made chiefly by the rains, are 
not any of them navigable for (hive. from the river 


then above two or three hours high. 
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of Sierra de Leon, in the weſt, to the river of Be- CH AP. 
nin or Formoſa, in the eaſt; but abound however VI. 


with variety of very good fiſh, as well as their ſeas.. 
It may be obſerv'd farther, that, during the rainy | 

ſeaſon, tho” the ſun be then directly over their heads, 

the weather is moderately cool, eſpecially in the e- 

vening. Some relate, that in September, about the | 
end of the rains, it is really cold; and tho” the mid- 
dle of the day is exceſſive hot in ſummer, viz. from 
October to March, yet even then the evenings are 
cool ; and they have this further relief, that there are 
no long days : It muſt be nine in the morning before 
the intenſe heat begins, and at three or four in the 
afternoon it is ꝓretty much abated, the ſun not being 


As to the face of the country, it is agreeably di- The face of 
verſified with mountains and valleys, woods and Gs 
open fields: The hills adorn'd with trees of an ex- 
traordinary height, and the valleys between them 
rich, large and extenfive,. proper for the. cultivation 
of all manner of corn and fruits, with villages every- 
where agreeably interſpers'd, the country being ex- 
ceeding populous : But the moſt pleaſant and fruit- 
ful part of the country, is that about Fida or Whi- 
dah, which, from the deſcription of ſome travellers, 
one would imagine a perfect paradiſe, if it was not 
for the unhealthfulneſs of the place, with regard to 
European conſtitutions. 

It muſt be ſuppoſed, however, in ſo extenſive a 
coaſt, as from the river of Sierra de Leon, to the 
river Camarone, there is a great deal of barren de- 
ſart ground: We find much of this upon the Gold 
Coaſt ; and other parts of it are fo overflow'd in the 
rainy ſcaſon, that the foil will produce ſcarce an 
thing but rice; all other corn and plants almoſt are 
deſtroyed by the annual floods: But then Whidah 
and other places make amends for this, by their a- 
bundant fertility. 

The perſons of the Negroes are fo well known a- 
mong us, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to deſeribe 
them: They are generally of a good ſtature, well The perſons 
proportion'd, robuſt, able-bodied men ; their com- 2 Pc 
plexion a ſhining jet black; their noſes flat; their Lb 
lips thick ; they have large rolling eyes, of which 
great part of the white appears, andexceeding even 
white ſets of teeth ; their hair black, ſhort and 
curl'd, appearing more like black wool than hair. 

The habit of a Negroe is a Paan, or cloth, about Their habitys:- 
his waiſt, about 2 foot broad ; and thoſe of the better 
fort have another cloth of a good length wrapped a- 
bout them, and thrown over their ſhoulders ; but 
yet ſo as their arms, legs, and a good part of their 
bodies appear naked both of the men and women. 

Their ornaments conſiſt of a multitude of rings or Ornamente, 
bracelets, of gold, ivory or copper, according to 
their circumſtances, worn on their arms and legs 
with necklaces and girdles of coral, one upon ano- 
ther; but the plaiting and adorning their hair takes 
up the greateſt part of their time, eſpecially of the 
womens: 
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women's : The lair of ſome of the Negroes is lon- 
ger than that of others; and they have a way of 


WAY pulling it out of the natural curl, and making it 


ſtrait, by hanging weights to it; after which, they 
form it into various faſhions, drefling it up with lit- 


tle thin plates of gold, copper, tinſel, beads, coral and 


ſhells, that make a glittering ſhew: Some of the 
women throw a veil ovet all, to keep off the ſcorch- 
ing ſun, and ſome of the men have caps ; their fiſher- 
men particularly have them made of ſkins or ruſhes, 


and are very happy if they can get a European hat : 


Sa lutations. 


Genius and 
temper. 


Debauch'd 
by the Chri- 
Niians. 


make them thoſe exquiſite cheats. 


But many of the Negroes go perfectly bare-headed ; 
and their ſcalps, *tis faid, are fo harden'd by it, that 
they are not ſenſible of the ſun's intenſe heat. 

Their ſalutations in the inland country are per- 
formed by ſtretching out their hands, bending the 
knee, or embracing each other; and, where a ſub- 
ject or inferior perſon addreſſes himſelf to his Prince 
or ſuperior Lord, he proſtrates himſelf on his face 
before him, till he is bid to riſe : As for the people of 
the coaſt, who have furniſhed themſelves with caps 
and hats, they have learnt of the Europeans to ſalute 
their friends by pulling them off. Our Factors ob- 
ſerve, this people don't want ſenſe, but employ it to 
the vileſt purpoſes; namely, in defrauding all the 
Europeans they deal with, as well as one another. 
But our people are fo ingenuous to confeſs, that the 
Chriſtians have, in a great meaſure, contributed to 
The Europeans 
firſt taught them to adulterate their gold, and mix 
copper and other paltry ingredients with it ; and 
therefore have no great reaſon to complain of them 
on this {core : I hey have been made much worſe by 
their traffick with us, both in this reſpect, and ma- 
ny others. Our Merchants have ſent over large 
quantities of brandy and ſpirits ; and our Factors 
and Sailors frequently ſhew them, that Chriſtians get 
drunk with them, and commit as many extravagan- 
cies, as thoſe who never heard of chriſtianity : And 
tho* our people reflect upon their women for their 
lewdneſs, they ſee the Europeans, who viſit their 
coaſts, as lewd as they can be: "They cannot but 
obſerve, that the profeſſors of that religion which 
requires the ſtricteſt juſtice, chaſtity, and temperance, 
are as abandon'd libertines as the Pagans themſelves, 
and by that means are confirmed in the vicious ha- 
bits we cenſure them for. All the difference is, that 
Chriſtians do this in defiance of the principles of their 
religion; and the Negroes, in conformity with 
theirs, at leaſt as to wine and women; from which 
their ſuperſtitions do not reſtrain them, but rather 
encourage them in the practice of thoſe vices : And 
this is, and ever will be, the great obſtruction to the 
propagation of chriſtianity in Pagan countries, That 
the profeſſion and practice of our people are fo widely 
different, that the heathen nations can never think 
our miſſionaries in earneſt, when. they preach up 
virtue, and endeavour to make proſelytes of them. 
It is obſerv'd alſo, that the Negroes in the inland 


countries are not near fo vicious and corrupt in their C HA 


morals, as thoſe that converſe with us upon the 
coaſt. 


There is ſtill a more abandon'd race here than the Ven 


Negroes, according to the accounts our Factors and 
Seamen give of them: "Theſe are the Melatto's, or 
mix'd breed, proceeding from Negroes and Europe- 
ans. The Portugueſe, when they firſt diſcover'd the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Africa, propagated both their re- 
ligion and their ſpecies in many parts of it. Theſe 
are of a tawny complexion, profeſs themſelves Chri- 
ſtians, but retain many of the ſuperſtitions of the 
Pagan Negroes. They dreſs, tis faid, like the Por- 
tugueſe, but exceed both Negroes and Portugueſe in 
their vices. The men are drunken, lewd, thicviſh 
and treacherous t& the laſt degree ; and the women 
proſtitutes to both Negroes and Europeans ; to the 
firſt, privately, and to the laſt, publickly, without 
any manner of ſhame or reſtraint. This vice they 
ſce countenanced by the practice both of Negroes and 
Chriſtians, and therefore make no ſcruple of indul- 
ging themſelves in it, whenever pleaſure or profit 
tempts them to it. Such are the Chriſtians we find 
upon the eaſtern and weſtern coaſt of Africa, whoſe 
anceſtors were proſelyted by the Portugueſe Mifſio- 
naries : Not that I would aſcribe their vicious ha- 
bits to the doctrines the Miſſionaries taught; that 
might be agreeable to the Chriſtian purity ; but I am 
afraid our Factors and Sea-faring men, both Papiſts 
and Proteſtants, have for the moſt part been ſuch 
lewd, drunken, vicious wretches, that theſe unhappy 
Melatto's have either thought thoſe crimes none at 
all, or venial at leaſt : To the diſſolute lives there- 
foxe of the European Chriſtians chiefly is to be aſcri- 
bed the vices of the Melatto's we * ſo ſeverely. 
But, to conclude the character both of Negroes and 
Melatto's, it is agreed, they are both of them very 
deficient in point of courage, and both of them ex- 
tremely lazy and indolent ; and ſome have charg'd 
them with the moſt barbarous cruelty. 

They are obſerv'd alſo to be very covetous, and 
yet ſuch maſters of their temper, or fo eaſy in all 
conditions of life, that no ſudden changes or altera- 
tions in their fortunes can diſturb them, If they loſe 
a battle, *tis ſaid, they ſing and dance, as if they had 
gain'd one; and if a man is deprived of all his ef- 
fects and treaſure at one ſtroke, he appears contented; 
it is not to be perceived by his countenance : Which 
ſhews a great deal of philoſophy, or an unuſual de- 
gree of ſtupidity. But I am apt to think, the one 
is frequently taken for the other in every nation; 
and therefore, whether this calm, undiſturbed man- 
ner of theirs in every change of fortune is to be ad- 
mir'd or condemn'd, is not eaſy to determine: But 
thus much we may venture to aſſert, that the man 
that is leaſt mov'd at ſuch ſhocks, is happieſt in him- 
ſelf, and leaſt troubleſome to his friends; and that 
men of the fineſt ſenſe are generally ſooneſt mov'd, 


and more ſubje& to paſſion than thoſe of a heavier 
| make : 
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HAP. make: The firſt are apt to have too quick a ſenſe of 


the conſequence of misfortunes, and to aggravate 
and multiply them, before reaſon comes to their re- 
lief: But then, ſuch a man, perhaps, will obviate a 
difficulty, and behave himſelf better under a calami- 
ty, when he has duely conſider'd it, than the dull 
unthinking mortal. 

Having given a deſcription of the people, I pro- 
ceed to enquire into the animals that are found here, 
and firſt their quadrupedes : Of which the firſt in 
magnitude is the Elephant. There are found ſuch 
numbers of theſe monſtrous creatures, in that part 
of this country call'd the Tooth-Coaſt, that there is 
more Ivory brought from thence than from any other 
part of the world: But we are not to underſtand, 


that there are no Elephants.in the reſt of the country, 


comprehended under the name of Guinea ; for there 
are Elephants in Benin, on the Slave-Coaſt, in Proper 
Guinea, and the Malaguette or Pepper-Coaſt, tho 
not in ſo great numbers as are met with on the 
Tooth-Coaſt. Thoſe creatures have been already 
deſcrib'd, in treating of the Eaſt-Indies, Ceylon, 
and the country of the Hottentots ; and therefore I 
Bos MAN tells us, 
that they ſometimes come down to the European 
forts and factories, in the day-time : That they are 
not afraid of fire, or even of guns; and that their 
hides cannot be penetrated by a muſket-bullet : That 
one of them that came down to their fort Elmina, 
received above 300 ſhot before he fell: That moſt 
of the bullets fir'd at him, were flatted by his im- 
penetrable hide, and dropp'd off, as if they had been 
ſhot againſt a wall : However, ſome of them hitting 
him on the head, he was brought down at laſt, and 
the Negroes feaſted on his carcaſe. 

They have Bulls and Cows, but no Oxen in this 
country, the Negroes applying themſelves very little 
to grazing. The fleſh of theſe animals is dry and 
hard in moſt places, and their Sheep, which are 
cloathed with hair inſtead of wool, make very in- 
different food, and yet both the one and the other are 
very dear : Their Cows alfo give wretched milk, and 
very little of it. They have Goats, Hogs and Deer, 
which are much better food than the former. The 
Horſes are exceeding ſmall, and uſed ſometimes for 
the ſaddle, as well as Aſſes; but they neither uſe 
them or any other cattle for the draught of carria- 
ges, or to lay burdens on; all their goods are carried 
on porters backs, if it be 100 miles, unleſs they 
have the conveniency of water-carriage, which they 
have but very little of, their rivers falling from ſteep 
rocks and mountains, and conſequently can be na- 
Vigated but a very little way. 

Here are alſo found Lions, Tigers, Leopards, wild 
Hogs, Jackalls, wild Dogs, Foxes, and Crocodiles ; but 

meet with no travellers that mention Camels in 
this part of Africa, tho* they are ſo numerous to the 
northward of the river Niger; the reaſon whereof 
may be, that neither hilly nor dirty countries (as the 
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valleys of Guinea are) are proper for theſe animals; CH AP. 


whereas they are extremely uſeful in carrying bur- 
dens over ſandy plains and deſarts, and there we meet 
with great numbers of them, both in the north of 
Africa and in Aſia. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of wild Cats in Guinea, 
and among the reſt a Civet- Cat. They have alſo a 
Mouſe that yields a kind of muſk, but no animals 
are more numerous here than Monkeys, of which 
one ſpecies, Bos MAN aſſures us, are not much leſs 
than Men. He himſelf faw one, he ſays, 5 foot 
high ; and theſe are fo bold and impudent, that they 
will ſometimes attack men : But they have another 
ſort of Monkeys, coal-black, with white beards, 
not above 2 foot high, and very pretty ; they are 
all very thieviſh here, as well as in other places, 
plundering gardens and corn-fields, but pretty nice 
in their diet, chuſing the beſt of every kind of grain 
and fruit, The Camelion alſo is found in this part 
of Africa; of which animal it is reported, and not 
without grounds, that he frequently changes colour. 
I have ſtood and look d on him a great while, under 
a garden-hedge, and, I muſt own, he ſeem'd to me 
to vary his colour frequently : It is obſerv'd, that 
the colour he uſually puts on when he is ſurpriz'd, is 
a fine green, ſpotted brown, or yellow ; for, his or- 
dinary colour is grey, and the ſkin almoſt tranſpa- 
rent: But Bos M AN obſerves, that they never change 


VI. 


LY 


to a red, nor to ſome other colours; though ſome . 


have affirmed they always appear to be of the colour 
of the thing that is next them. It is a very ſmall 


animal, leſs than a Rat, but bigger conſiderably than 


a Mouſe, and will live ſeveral months (fome ſay 
years) without food ; tho' others are of opinion 
it catches Flies, as ſome other creatures do, by put- 
ting out its tongue, which is almoſt as long as the 


body: But the Flies muſt light on the Camelion's 


tongue, if he does catch them; for he is fo exceed- 


ing ſlow that he can overtake nothing by running aſ- 
ter it. | 
There are, beſides theſe, innumerable quadru- 
pedes in this part of Africa; for which our travel- 
lers wanting names, and having given but odd de- 
ſcriptions of them, I proceed to their reptiles ; and 
firſt their Serpents, which are of various kinds, ſome 


of them of a monſtrous ſize: And tho' it be very 


certain that venomous reptiles do grow to a great 
bigneſs, in all countries that are hot and moiſt, I 


muſt beg Mr. Bos M an's pardon, if I do not be- 


Reptiles, 


lieve there are Serpents that have ſwallowed Deer and 


Men: For it is not only incredible, that their bo- 
dies ſhould grow to ſuch a ſize as to encloſe the body 
of a man; but the throat of this animal is fo re- 
markably narrow, that tho* a Serpent be of very 


large dimenſions, yet it is with a great deal of diffi- 


culty that he gets down a ſmall Chicken, or even a 
Rat: And this Bos MAN himſelf obſerves, though 
he tells the ſtory of a Serpent's ſwallowing men and 
beaſts 3 adding, that when he was there, * 
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CH AP. of 22 foot long were taken, and, he believed, in 
VI. the inland country there might be much bigger ; 
- however, he admits that the moſt venomous Ser- 
pents are not a yard long; and obſerves, that they 


STATE 


I proceed therefore, in the next place, to their CH Ap 
fiſh, which are exceeding good and plentiful, both VI. 
in their ſeas and rivers : The fea particularly affords yy v 
a fiſh very like our Cod, with Plaice, Flounders, Fi. 


and other flat fiſh. 


Fowl*, 


are potted black, white, and yellow : Nor are Ser- 


pents only found in the fields and woods here, but 


get into their very houſes an bed-chambers ; which 
is not much to be wondzr'd at, ſince one ſpecies of 
them is worſhipped by the Negroes, cheriſhed, and 
us'd with more tenderneſs than they ſhew to their 
own children; and if any one ſhould ſtrike or 
wound one of theſe Serpents, the whole country would 
riſe upon him, and pull him to pieces. The crime 
is look'd upon to be unpardonable ; but I ſhall have 
occaſion to treat of this fort more particularly under 
the head of religion, and only obſerve here, that 
the bite of one of theſe Serpents is not mortal, 

There are alſo Scorpions in this country, which 
have been deſcrib'd in treating of the Hottentots : 
But the Toads, mentioned by Bos MAN, are as ex- 
traordinary in their dimenſions as his Serpents. He 
relates, that he has ſeen them as broad as a plate we 
eat on, and that he took them for Jand-Tortoiſes, 
when he firſt ſaw them. I remember another wri- 
ter, who ſays, that their Toads at Bombay in the 
Faſt-Indies are as big as Ducks; but I muſt confeſs 
I never faw any ſuch, and am apt to believe, that 
author ftretch'd a little; but my friend Bosm AN, 
who compares them to Tortoiſes, has certainly over- 
done it. 

Centapedes, or Hundred-legs, are alſo very nume- 
rous here, and creep into houſes and bed-chambers. 
It is a little, long, flat inſet, with abundance of 
feet, from whence it obtain'd its name, and its bite 
is very painful and venemous, but not mortal. "They 
have a ſpecies of Ants in Guinea that do incredible 
miſchief : They will not only get into beds, and 
force a man to get up; but, if we may believe 
Bosm AN, there are ſuch numerous hoſts of them, 
that they will ſeize upon a Sheep or Fowl, and de- 
vour it alive: That they will eat their way through 
a thick > 5 cheſt, in a night's time; and the 
Factors find it very difficult to ſecure their goods 
from them, and Gnats, and Flies, which are the 
plague of this and other hot countries. 

They have plenty of tame fowl, but wretched 
lean, dry ſtuff : Here are alſo me Turkeys and 
Ducks, firſt brought hither by the Portugueſe ; but 
plenty of Pheaſants, Partridges, wild Ducks, Snipes, 
and other wild fowl, natives of the country : "They 


have alſo a very beautiful bird, of the ſhape of a 


Parrot; the upper part whereof is red, grey, ſky- 
colour, and deep blue; the breaſt and lower part 
green, as are the head, neck, and tail; but only 
admir'd for its beauty. Here are alſo Eagles, Herons, 
Parrots, Parokeets, Hawks, and other birds of prey, 
and a vaſt variety of feather'd kind, never ſeen in 
Europe ; which, with other uncommon anima 

would take up a volume alone to deſcribe, 


They have alſo Mackerel, Soles, 
and Dabs ; Lobſters, Crabs, Shrimps and Prawns : 
In their rivers are fine Jacks, a fiſh like a Trout, 
Mullets, and abundance more, that are very deli- 
cious eating. Theſe are the principal ſupport of the 
Europeans, as well as of the natives, on the coaſt ; 
for fleſh is neither ſo cheap, fo good, or fo whole- 
ſome, as their fiſh : In their ſeas alſo are the Gram- 
pus, or ſmall Whale, the Sword-fith and the Dog- 


fiſh, which are of no other uſe but to make oil of, 


From the animals in Guinea, I proceed to give Corn ant 
ſome account of their vegetables: They have, in plant. 


ſome places, Rice, Millet, Maize or Indian Corn, 
in great abundance ; tho' there are other parts of 
the country ſo ſubject to floods, that the foil bears 
little, except Rice : "They have alſo Yams and Po- 
tatoes, which ſerve the natives often inſtead of 
bread : And Sugar-canes grow to great perfection, 
but not much cultivated by the natives ; and the Eu- 
ropeans, having no more land than what lies about 
their forts and factories, don't think it worth their 
while to plant them. 

The palm-tree is of infinite uſe to the natives, as 
they draw wine from the tree, and preſs oil from 
its nuts: "Theſe abound more in Guinea, than in 
any other country, Here alſo is the Cocoa-nut-tree ; 
but they do not put it to the many uſes they do in 
the Eaſt-Indies, contenting themſelves with drink- 
ing the milk of the Cocoa when it is young, or eat- 
ing the nuts when they are ripe : Of theſe I have 
given a particular deſcription in the firſt volume of 
Modern Hiſtory, that treats of India, to which I 
refer the reader ; it being the moſt generally uſeful 
of any plant that grows. 


But to be a little more particular as to the Palm- The. 


tree: The body of it, at full growth, is about as ** 
thick as a man's body, and fix foot in height ; but, 
from the trunk, its branches ſhoot upwards 20 foot, 
and more: The leaves are an ell long, and about 
2 inches broad, and terminate in a ſharp point, much 
like the ſedge that grows by the ſides of the ponds ; 
and theſe branches the natives frequently cover their 
huts with. Thereare a great variety of Palm-trees, 
ſome of which are not of half the thickneſs of this, 
and the liquor, drawn from them, differs in fla- 
vour and ſtrength. 

When they find a tree old enough to yield a quan- 
tity of wine, they cut off all its branches ; and, 
having let it ſtand a few days thus ſtripp'd of its or- 
naments, they bore a hole in the thickeſt part of 
the trunk, in which having placed a hollow reed or 
pipe, the wine ouzes through it into a pot ſet to 
receive the liquor, but fo ſlowly, that they dont 
get above two quarts in 24 hours; but this it will 


do fe o days ſucceſſively, according to the 
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CHAP. goodneſs of the plant; and, when it has almoſt done 


dropping, they make a fire at the bottom of it, which 


So forces out ſomething more: After which, the tree 


dies, and is good for little but the fire; tho", in 
other countries, where they content themſelves 
with drawing ſmall quantities, tis ſaid, a tree will 
laſt ſeveral years after it is tapp'd. The Palm is 
reckon'd to be in its prime at 10 or 12 years 
growth; and then may yield 10, 15, or perhaps 
near 20 gallons of Wine; of which an anchor, 
or 5 gallons, is uſually fold at about half a crown 
Englith on the coaſt, a great deal of it being brought 
down from the inland countries, the cheapneſs where- 
of ſhews, that there muſt be a vaſt number of Palm- 
trees in the country. This Wine, when firſt drawn, 
is extremely pleaſant, and yet ſtrong; but the Ne- 
groes, who bring it to the coaſt, frequently mix and 
adulterate it : However, it goes down with the Fiſh- 
ermen and inferiour people, who drink it more to 
raiſe their ſpirits and intoxicate them, than for its 
fine flavour; and perhaps the older and ſourer it is, 
the ſtronger it may be, 
They have alſo both ſweet and four Orange-trees 
upon the coaſt, but not many; I'm apt to think 
they were firſt planted here by the Portugueſe : But 
there are vaſt numbers of Lemon-trees, and great 
quantities of Lemon, or Lime-juice ; and ſmall 
pickled Lemons are annually exported to Europe 
from Guinea. The Papay-tree alſo is to be met 
with all over the coaſt ; the trunk whereof is, from 
foot to 3 foot, in thickneſs; and, from 10 to 
30 foot, in height, being a tender ſpungy wood, 
very eaſily cut, the fruit growing at firſt at the top 
of the trunk, without either branches or leaves; 
but; as it grows older, branches ſhoot out from the 
top, and from them other ſmall twigs, with fine 
broad leaves, not unlike thoſe of the Grape- vine; 
the fruit is about as big as a large Pear, of an oval 
1zure, green without, and white within; but, with 
lying, turns red, and has within it abundance of lit- 
tz white ſeeds : It ſerves the natives for food, but 
is ſcarce ſo good as a Pompion. There is alfo ſome 
Ginger grows in this country, and the Piſan or 
Bananas-tree is found here, which yields a ſweet 
luſcious pulp; the fruit is of the ſize of a Cucum- 
ber, cover'd with a thin yellow rind ; but theſe have 
deen _deſcrib'd more than once in treating of India 
and the Hottentot countries: There are ſeveral other 
fruits, which reſemble our Plumbs, both blue and 
white, on the Guinea coaſt, but ill-taſted, and ſcarce 
er caten, either by natives or foreigners, any more 
tran many other truits that grow. naturally on this 
coaſt, Here are alſo ſome Pomegranates, Tamarinds, 
tne delicious Ananas or Pine-apple, and the fineſt 
\lelons, The Portugueſe endeavour'd to introduce 
Grapes ; but there are ſcarce any of the Vines that 
thrive : However, 'tis obſery'd, that almoſt all man- 
of European roots, herbs and garden-ſtuff, come 
0 great perfection here, as the Europeans experi- 
V or, III. 


ence in their gardens ; and there are ſeveral forts of CHAP, 


Beans, the natural product of the country, that are 
pretty good food, 


Malaguette or Guinea Pepper, 
chiefly in that part of it, which has obtained the 
name of the Grain or Pepper coaſt. 

The Guinea Pepper grows on a ſhrub, in long, 


lender, red ſhells or pods, ſeparated into ſour or five 


diviſions or cells, and cover'd by a white film: It 
grows alſo in ſome places like rank graſs ; and there 
is a fort of Pepper here, call'd Piemento, by us Spa- 
niſh Pepper, which grows likewiſe on ſhrubs, of the 
height of a Gooſberry-buſh, in great abundance : 
It is of two forts, great and ſmall, both of them at 
firſt green, but afterwards red, and the larger in- 
clines to black : This fruit is hotter than common 
Pepper, eſpecially the ſmall fort. There is alſo a 
very ſtrong fort of ſtinking Tobacco grows on this 
coaſt, which the Negroes ſmoak; but fo offenſive, 
that a European can ſcarce bear the ſmell of it. 


Amongſt that variety of foreſt-trecs, that are Foreſt- tres. 


found on the Guinca coaſt, their timber-trees, *tis 
ſaid, grow to a prodigious magnitude, and others 
are admired for their beauty and the fine ſhade they 
afford in this hot climate: Of the bodies of ſome of 
theſe trees hollow'd, their Canoos are made. There 
are others, that have a very beautiful grain, ſtreak'd 
red and yellow, and clouded fit for tables and cabi- 
nets ; and others, *tis ſaid, fit for maſts and yards, 
There is alſo the Capot-tree, that bears a fort of 
Cotton, which Bos MAN ſpeaking of by way of 
figure, I preſume (as he does in deſcribing the Gui- 
nea Toads and Serpents) ſays, that a muſket-ſhot 
will ſcarce reach the top of it; but ſure *tis needleſs 
to caution the reader, that this cannot be literally 
true : It were to be wiſh'd, however, that travellers 
and voyage-writers would not ſpeak in poetical 
ſtrains, and enlarge at this rate ; it being difficult 
ſometimes to diſtinguiſh what is to be taken literally, 
and what figuratively. I believe the reader may de- 
pend upon it, that Bos MAN meant no more, in 
the deſcription of his monſtrous Toads and Serpents, 
and of this high tree, than that they were exceeding 
large in their kind ; for, if he did intend more, it 
is enough to deſtroy the credit of his whole book, 
which however, at. this day, is looked upon as one 
of the beſt deſcriptions we have of Guinea, But 
what he intimates of another tree ſo large, that ſeve- 
ral thouſand men may be drawn up under the branch- 
es of it, if he means one of the ſame kind with the 
Banian-tree, which is common in India, this may be 
true; for the boughs of the Banian-tree, reaching 
down to the ground, take root again, and grow up 
into additional bodies; ſo that one of theſe trees fre- 
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— 
But the plant Guinea is moſt famous for, is the Guinea Per- 
which grows Per. 


quently form a grove alone: And. under theſe it iss, 


that the Banians worſhip their God, and perform 
their penances in India ; which leads me to obſerve, 
that the Negroes alſo conſecrate trees and groves to 

- | divine 
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divine worſhip, or rather worſhip ſome particular 
trees as gods, But on this I ſhall enlarge further 
under the head of religion. 

Having ſeen what the ſurface of the earth pro- 
duces, I proceed to their Minerals ; of which, *tis 
faid, they have ſeveral, namely, Iron, Copper, Sil- 
yer and Gold ; but none of their mines are wrought; 


and ſome have queſtion'd,' whether there be any Sil- 


Gold, where 
found. 


at all. But the ſtreams, where the Gold is found, 


ver in the country; but, as to Gold, Guinea is ſup- 
poſed to contain more than any other part of the 
world, there being ſuch vaſt treaſures waſh'd down 
from their mountains, and found in their rivers, 
while the mines yet remain unopen'd : And this it 
is, that has drawn ſo many European nations hither, 
tho? it be with the extremeſt hazard of their lives, 
It 145 been already obſerv'd, that, during the rai- 
ny ſeaſon, the water falls in torrents from the hills, 
waſhing away the earth, and ſometimes great pieces 
of rocks are undermin'd, and come rolling down 


the ſtream ; which, being thus remov'd, the cavi-- 


ties, where the Gold before lay conceal'd, are ſome- 
times diſcover'd, and large pieces of this mineral 
pick'd out of the holes and clefts of rocks or moun- 
tains 3 but much more is waſh'd down in little par- 
ticles, no bigger than ſand, into the rivers ; the for- 
mer being call'd Rock gold, and the other Gold duſt : 
When the rains abate therefore, and the dry ſeaſon 
comes on, both men and women reſort to all the 


little ſtreams, and, gathering up the ſand in heaps, 


put it into trays and tubs, where they waſh it, till 
all the earth and fand is waſhed clean away ; and, 
if there be any Gold, its weight fixcs it at the bot- 
tom of the tub: This they continue to do every 
day from morning till noon ; ſome of them perhaps 
finding the value of fix or ſeven ſhillings, others the 
value of ſix-pence, and a great many find nothing 


are generally at a diſtance from the ſea ; ſcarce any 
of it is to be met with on the ſhore, or near the 
mouths of rivers : Great part of it comes two or 
three hundred miles, and upwards, out of the coun- 
try, being brought down by the Negroes at the ſea- 
ſon for trading, whef they expect ſhipping upon the 


coaſt, The Mountain or Rock gold, tis obſerv'd, 


alt. 


Trade of the 
Guinea coaſt, 


touches better than the duſt ; but then there are 
abundance of ſmall ſtones that adhere to-it, and oc- 
caſion a great loſs in the melting; and therefore the 
Factors chuſe rather to purchaſe the Gold duſt, As 


to the reſt of their minerals, I meet with no account 


of them ; but I mult not forget their Salt, which is 
made by letting the ſea-water into ſhallow pans in 
the dry ſeaſon, till the ſun exhales the water, and 
then the Salt is left at the bottom: They alſo make 
a great deal of Salt by boiling the ſea-water, and 
furniſh the inland countries with it. 

And now, having ſhewn the produce of the coun- 
try, and thereby diſcover'd the principles of com- 
merce, it ſeems extremely proper, in the next place, 
ta enter upon a deſcription of their traftick with 


other nations; the four great articles whereof are, CH Ap 


1. Gold; 2. Slaves; 3. Elephants teeth; and, 4. 
Drugs; under which laſt I comprehend Guinea 
Grains or Pepper, Civet, Cardamums, Indigo, and 
Gums of ſeveral kinds, particularly Gumtragant, 
Wax and Red-wood. 


1. Gold it had chiefly on that part of the coaſt Cold 


call'd Guinea Proper; tho? there is Gold to be met 
with in other places: The fame may be ſaid of the 
Tooth coaſt and Slave coaſt : There are more of 
each to be had in the diſtricts that go under thoſe 
names; tho” ſome of every ſpecies may be met with 
from one end of the Guinea coaſt to the other, ta- 
ken in its largeſt extent. 

The European Merchants, or Factors, never go. 
up into the country to purchaſe Gold : But the tra- 
ding Negroes come down to the forts and factories, 
and on board the European ſhips, with it ; and are, 
by Chriſtian inſtruction, *tis faid, become very ſharp, 
or rather roguith traders : It ſeems, we have taught 
them to mix Copper, and other ingredients of leſs 
value, both with their Rock gold, and Gold duſt ; 
and they are ſuch exquiſite proficients, that they fre- 
quently cheat their maſters who inſtructed them in 
the myſtery. Some pieces they caſt fo artfully, that 
quite round, of the thickneſs of a ſhilling, the piece 
{hall be pure Gold, and perhaps filled up with Copper 
or Iron ; but the common falſe Mountain gold is a 
mixture of Silver, Copper, and a proportion of Gold 
very high colour'd, which makes the cheat not ea- 
ſily diſcernible ; for, being obliged to receive an in- 
finite number of little pieces in a pound, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to touch every one, and the metal, looking 
ſo well, is ſcarce ſuſpected. They alſo tinge pow- 
der of Coral fo artificially, that it is impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh it any other way, than by the weight: 
Of this alfo they make a powder, reſembling Gold 
duſt ; but chiefly of the filings of Copper, to which 
they give a very good tincture; but all this falſe-- 
ting'd metal, in a month or two, loſes its luſtre. 

The way the Factors take to diſtinguiſh true Gold 
from falſe, if it be in large pieces, is to cut it through, 
which cafily diſcovers what it is; and, if the pieces 
be ſmall Mountain gold, they lay them upon a ſtone, 
and beat them with a hammer ; and, as this is not 
practicable in Gold duſt, they put the duſt into a Cop- 
per baſon, winnowing and blowing it, by which 
the falſe Gold flies away, leaving the pure Gold be- 
hind. The value of Gold, brought from the Gui- 
nea coaſt one year with another, by all the European 
nations that trade thither, is ſuppoſed to amount to 
the value of three hundred thouſand pounds, and 
upwards ; of which the Engliſh may import one 
third, the Dutch another, and the French, Portu- 
gueſe, Danes and Pruſſians, another third. 


The Slave trade is carried on in much the fame Se 


manner the Gold trade is: The Negroe Factors and 
Merchants come down to the coaſt with their ſlaves, 
agree with the Europeans for the price of them, * 
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the price of the goods they are to take in exchange; 
and a ſhip is ſoon diſpatch'd, if they act fairly. But, 
if a Merchant delivers any part of his goods before 
he has his ſlaves, they will make him wait a great 
while for them, and ſometimes not bring them at 
all, unleſs the European Factor finds ſome way to 
make repriſals: And yet it is found neceſlary to truſt 
theſe people; for, as they trade with other nations 
beyond them, and have not always effects to pur- 
chaſe ſlaves, they have no way of getting them ſome- 
times, unleſs they can be credited with goods to go 
to market with, and exchange for ſlaves in the in- 
land country. As Guinea has a multitude of petty 
Sovereigns, who are frequently at wars with eac 

other, the ſlaves are generally ſuch as are taken in 
theſe wars, not only men, but women and chil- 
dren; for, where they invade a country with any 
ſucceſs, they carry all the inhabitants into captivity. 
"There are alſo a great many others, who are made 
ſlaves for debt, or for ſome miſdemeanour; and not 
only the debtor or criminal himſelf loſes his liberty, 
but oftentimes his whole family, and all that are re- 
lated to him: And, *tis ſaid, people fell even their 
wives and children where they have offended them, 
while others leſſen their families, under an apprehen- 
ſion that they ſhall not be able to maintain them; 
and, if a famine, or great ſcarcity happens, they will 
ſell themſelves to one another for bread. Tt is re- 


Ported, that one of the petty Princes upon this coaſt, 


on ſome ſmall diſguſt, fold a ſcore of his wives to a 
Captain of a ſhip at once, parting with them with 
as little reluctance as a Grazier does with a ſcore of 
Sheep; and, in times of full peace, nothing is more 
common, than for the Negroes of one nation to 
ſteal thoſe of another, and ſell them to the Euro- 
peans : There have been inſtances alſo, of children 


ſelling their fathers and mothers when they have ſtan 


been w of them, and wanted to enjoy what 
they had, Theſe are the various ways by which the 
unhappy Negroes are frequently reduced from flou- 
riſhing circumſtances fo a ſtate of ſlavery, and 
brought down to the coaſt to be fold to the Mer- 
chants of Europe. | | 
The firſt buſineſs, after a ſhip arrives upon the 
<oaſt to trade for ſlaves, is to pay the duties, and 
make a preſent to the King or Governour of that 
part of the country, for leave to trade : Then the 
King's ſlaves are to be taken off at almoſt what 
price he pleaſes to ſet upon them, before the Mer- 
chant is permitted to deal with his ſubjects. When 
the price is agreed on, the European Surgeon views 
all the ſlaves naked, men, women and children ; 
and the grown men, that are ſuppoſed to be above 
35 years of age, are uſually excepted to, as are all 
that have any lameneſs, or other defects, thoſe whoſe 
light fails them, and ſuch as have the venereal diſeaſe, 
or any other diſtemper that is not eaſily cured ; and 
even the loſs of a tooth is ſometimes made an ob- 


;<tion, The infirm being ſet aſide, the reſt are 
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branded with a hot iron by the Merchant, to diſtin- C HAP. 
guiſh them, and locked up in ſome priſon, till they VI. 
can be ſent on board; for the Europeans have no 


forts or factories in many places, where they meet 
with the greateſt numbers of ſlaves. The price of 
an able-bodied man may be about five pounds, the 
women a fifth part leſs, and the children in propor- 
tion to their reſpective ages. When they are ſent 
on ſhip-board, their former Maſters {trip them of 
every rag, ſo that the Merchant receives them all 
perfectly naked ; and thus they generally remain till 
they come to America; tho', as they are pack'd 
cloſe together, ſix or ſeven hundred in a ſhip, cold 
is the leaſt of their hardſhips. The decks are di- 
vided fo, that they are forced to lie, or fit double, 
on the hard boards, the whole voyage ; and all the 
men are loaded with irons, many attempts havin 

been made, by the ſlaves on board, to kill the ſhip's 
crew, and run the ſhip a-ground ; in which ſome 
of them have ſucceeded : Others have jumped over- 
board, rather truſting to the mercy of the ſea, than 
their white maſters, from an apprehenſion, as our 
Sailors ſuggeſt, that they are to be fatted for ſlaugh- 
ter, and devoured by white men. But there ſeems 
to be reaſon enough for their attempting to eſcape, 
without any ſuch apprehenſion : To be carried away 
from their country, laid in irons, and crouded toge- 
ther in diſmal dark holes, where they have not room 
to ſtand, or fit upright, may very well put them 
upon attempting to eſcape, if they had no other 
views, than the reſcuing themſelves from theſe bar- 
barous maſters, in whole ſervice they cannot but ex- 
pect to live very miſerably, when they find them- 
ſelves ſo hardly uſed at firſt No wonder therefore, 
that many of them chuſe to hazard their lives, by 
endeavouring to eſcape, when life, in ſuch circum- 
ces, is more to be dreaded than death itſelf ; and 
this is ſurely ſuch a traffick as can never be juſtified 
or defended. Were theſe miſerable wretches brought 
to Europe, and uſed with humanity ; or were they 
diſpoſed of to Planters in America, that would treat 


them as their own ſpecies ought to be treated, they 


might be no great ſufferers by exchanging black for 
white maſters : But to fell them again to the cruel 
Spaniard to work in his mines, and be uſed worſe 
than brutes, muſt be condemn'd by every man that 
reflects on the practice: And, as I'm informed, 
many of our Engliſh Planters don't uſe their ſlaves 
much better, generally agreeing not to make Chriſti- 
ans of them, leſt they ſhould underſtand, that our 
religion teaches us to do as we would be done by; 
and thereupon they ſhould expect to be dealt with 
like men, who have the ſame God, the ſame great 
Lord and Maſter, But to return: Qne would 
think, that the exporting ſlaves thus continually from 
Africa to America, ſhould diſpeople the former; for 
it is computed, that the Pertugueſe alone export a- 
bove a hundred thouſand, and the reſt of the Euro- 
pean nations about the ſame number: I queſtion 
2 whe- 
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CH AP. whether the Engliſh do not tranſport fifty thouſand ; 

VI. for they are obliged to deliver thirty thouſand to the 
WW w< Spaniards annually, by the curſed Aſſiento contract; 
a bargain that ſurely can never proſper, and, poſſibly, 
inſtead of encreafing our wealth and trade, may en- 
gage the nation in perpetual broils with the Spaniards. 

The next great article of trade to that of Slaves 
is Ivory : This may be had in ſmall quantities from 
one cnd of the Guinea coaſt to the other ; but is 
met with chiefly in that part of the country, that 
has obtained the name of the "Tooth coaſt ; and pro- 
bably abundance of teeth are brought ſome hundreds 
of miles out of the country: There are large plains, 
*tis faid, where teeth are found in abundance, which 
either belonged to Elephants that died naturally, or 
were killed by people that did not know the uſe of 
their teeth; tho” ſome have conjectur'd, they ſhed 
their teeth, and reccive them again; which, if thev 
do, it muſt be at a very advanced age : For a full 
grown tooth or tuſh (of which they have but two 
that grow out of their jaws, and turn up like a 
horn) weighs ſometimes upwards of an hundred 
weight, and ordinarily fifty or fixty pounds: But 
whether they ſhed theſe teeth or not, and to what 
age theſe monſtrous animal; live, is very uncertain 
all that we know of their age is, that in India, where 
they tame Elephants, and uſe them for travelling, 
and in their wars, they live to a very great age ; 
having continued in ſome families for ſeveral gene- 
rations, and the proprietors only know, that their 
fathers and grandfathers were poflc{s'd of them. 

The laſt article of trade is the Guinea Pepper, 
Wax and Drugs, which are had chiefly upon the 
Grain coaſt ; but what quantities of theſe,' or of 
teech, are brought from Guinea, is uncertain : On- 
ly a late writer computes, that the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Danes and Brandenburghers, export from 
Europe to Africa, in the whole, about the value of 

two hundred thouſand pounds in goods; and that 
2 * _ they bring from thence annually in Gold, Slaves, Ivo- 
nes trade, IV, Pepper and Drugs, the value of three millions; 
and that the Portugueſe are poſſeſsd of ſuch vaſt ter- 
ritories and tracts of land upon the eaſtern, as well 
as the weſtern coaſt of Africa, that they trade for as 
much as all the reſt of the European nations put to- 
gether in ſlaves and teeth. 

Ihe goods, which the Europeans carry to Africa, 
and barter for Gold, Slaves, and the reſt of the com- 


The Ivory 
trade 


Guinea Pep- 
per and 
Drugs. 


A calculation 


Goods ex- 
ported to 
Gvuinca, 


Callicocs, Cottors, Linen and Woollen-{tufts, Serges, 
Perpetuana's, wrought Iron, Pewter and Braſs ; ſuch 


as Swords, Knives, Hatchets, Nails, Hammers, Pew- 


ter- diſhes, Plates, Pots and Cups, Braſs pots, Ket- 
tles, and other houſhold utenſils; Fire-arms, Pow- 
der, Shot, Braſs and Glaſs toys, Beads, Beugles and 
Cowries, or Blackamoor's teeth, with Brandy, Spi- 
rits and Tobacco. The Braſs ware, *tis ſaid, the 
Negroes are infinitely fond of, and will purchaſe al- 
moſt at any rate; and verought Pewter, Iron and 


modities above-mention'd, are chiefly theſe (viz.) 
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Lead, are good articles. There are great quantities 

of Powder, Shot, Arms, Cloathing, Vine hs Fn 3 l 
niture, alſo ſent from Europe annually, for the uſe wv 
of the European forts and factories there. 

Having treated of the trade of the Europeans, Anifceny 
with the Guinea coaſt, I proceed to enquire into the Gvine:. 
manufactures, traffick and employment of the na- 
tives; and, I perceive, every tribe or family almoſt 
make their own tools, inſtruments and utenſils : 

They are all Smiths, Carpenters and Maſons, build- 
ing their own houſes, or huts, with wood and clay, 
and thatching them with reeds, or Palmeto hranches : 
They allo make their own arms; ſuch as darts, ar- 
rows, launces and broad-ſwords;; but their fire-arms, 
gun-pow(der and bullets, they purchaſe of the Euro- 
peans : They alſo make their inſtruments of huſban- 
dry, and ſeveral houſhold utenſils. It is with a ſur- 
prizing dexterity they form and poliſh their ſwords, 


and heads of darts and fpears, conſidering the few 


. ; RY 
poor tools they work with: Their anvil is only a 


flat ſtone ; and, till the Europeans taught them re 
uſe of hammers, another ſtone ſupply'd the place of 
them : But their Smiths hellows, it ſeems, have three 
pipes or ſnouts, which blow up a fire very ſuddenly, 
and are ſaid to be an invention of the natives. 
Their Watermen and Fiſhermen are but one tribe, Fiſkrm:4 
and are very numerous upon the coaſt ; eight hun- 
dred or perhaps a thoufand of them, go out a fiſhing 
at once: They have hooks, harping-irons and nets, 
and all the implements that European Fiſhermen uſe ; 
and every Canoo, or Boat, is but one piece, made 
out of the body of ſome large tree; the largeſt 30 
foot long, and 6 broad : "Theſe the Europeans hire 
to carry their merchandize to and from their ſhips, 
and along the coaſt from one factory to another; but 
they have a leſſer ſort they uſe in fiſhing. Their 
Canoos, according to their ſize, are rowed by two, 
three, ſeven, nine, eleven, and ſometimes fifteen Wa- 
termen ; for, where there are more than two, you 
have always an odd number, becauſe one of them 
ſteers the boat. Inſtead of oars, they row with an 
inſtrument, faſhion'd like one of our ſhovels, with 
which they puſh themſelves along, looking the fame 
way they row, and move exceeding ſwiftly ; and, 
as theſe boats are only a large piece of timber ſcoop'd 
hollow, there is no ſinking of them; for, if they are 
overſet, and turned bottom upwards, as they frequent- 
ly are, by the greaf ſurf and ſwelling ſeas, upon this 
coaſt, ſtill the veſſel floats upon the waves; and the 
Watermen ſwimming like ſo many ſpaniels, turn 
their canoos, and get into them again, arriving ſafe 
aſhore, frequently when the Europeans they carry, 
and all their goods, are loſt. 3 
As the Negroes have two harveſts in the year, Tc" 8 
great part of their time is taken up in digging, plant- _ 
ing Rice, and ſowing Milict and Maize, or Indian 
corn, and planting Yams and Potatoes; but the _ 
huſbandry is leſt almoſt entirely to the women: diu 
And, except, in their fiſheries, their G . the s 
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Smiths work, the women go through the N 
of every thing: Their wives dig up the ground, 
ſow, plant, make their cloaths and mats, brew the 
beer, and dreſs their food; while the huſband loiters 
away his time, and Joes ſcarce any one thing towards 
the ſupport of the family; ſo that the more wives a 
man has, the richer he is in Guinea, and the eaſter 
his circumſtances are, And ſome of the Negroes on 
the coaſt, tis ſaid, make money of their wives, by 
letting them out to others that can pay for their fa- 
vours. They make but little diſtinction between 
their wives and their ſlaves ; but ſeem alike indiffe- 
rent to both: However, it is held highly criminal 
to meddle with a Negroe's wife of any quality. But 
to return to their huſbandry : They have two har- 
veſts, as has been obſerv'd, of Millet and Maize, 
every year; one in Auguſt, and the other in De- 
cember ; but the laſt is inconſiderable, it being a 
dry time; and, as that“ ſort of corn, call'd Millet, 
will not grow without ſome moiſture, the Rice 


will not grow at all without water; and therefore 


they can have but one harveſt of the latter in any 
place where they cannot flow their grounds. And, 
as 1t has been hinted, ſome parts of the country pro- 
duce only Rice, and others only Millet : But the foil 
yields them ſuch plentiful crops, that they need me- 
ver have a ſcarcity, if they were not the moſt im- 
provident people in the world ; but they never lay 
up any ſtores, When they habe a plentiful crop of 
Rice, the European ſhipping ſometimes takes it off 
their hands; and, before the next harveſt, they are 
tarving : They ſeldom conſider what they ſhall 
want themſelves, when they meet with a good mar- 
«et for their grain; inſomuch, that they have been 
oblized to fell their wives, children and ſlaves, to the 
Furopeans for ſood, or they would have been 
ffarved ; and this, in years, when they have had 
plentiful crops. 
As to the traffick of the Negroes among them- 


- felyes; it conſiſts either in carrying the corn, and 


other produce of the reſpective maratime countries, 
from one place to another along the coaſt, in their 
large canoos, as there happens to be a demand for 
it; or in bartering and exchanging goods with one 
another on ſhore. Thoſe. near the coaſt exchange 
the merchandize they get of the Europeans, with 
thoſe of the more diſtant countries, for Gold, Slaves 


ropean goods; and, with theſe, they go to market 
in the inland countries again. 
Before I quit this article of trade, it may be pro- 


per to ſay ſomething of the riſe and progreſs of this 


traftick between the Europeans and the Guinea coaſt. 
The Portugueſe were the firſt that · diſcover'd the 
ſouth-weſt ſhores of Africa in the 1 5th century; 
and, as the Pope was then thought to have a right 
to diſpoſe of all Pagan countries, they obtained a 
zrant from his Holineſs, Anno 1442, of all coun- 
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tries diſcover*d to the ſouth and eaſt of Cape Baja- CH AP. 


dore, which lies on the weſtern ſide of Africa, la- 
titude 27 north. The Pope however afterwards, on 
the diſcovery of America by CoLumBvus, pub- 
liſhed another Bull in favour of the Spaniard, dated 
the zd of May 1493; whereby he aſſign'd and 
transfefr'd, to the King of Spain and his ſucceſſors, 
all the countries diſcover'd, and to be diſcover'd, 
100 leagues to the weſtward and ſouthward of the 
Azores and Cape Verd iſlands ; which the Portugueſe 
looked upon as an infringement of the former grant 
to them; and this bred a miſunderſtanding between 
thoſe two nations : However, they came toan agree- 
ment in the year 1493, that the line, mention'd in 
the grant to Spain, to be drawn from north to ſouth 
through the Azores, and the Cape Verd iſlands, 
ſhould be extended 270 leagues farther weſtward ; 
and that all new diſcover'd lands to the weſtward of 
that line ſhould belong to the Spaniard ; and thoſe 
to the eaſtward of it to the Portugueſe : And ac- 
cordingly the latter built forts, and ſettled colonies on 
the eaſtern and weſtern coafts of Africa, and in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and remained in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
them, enjoying the ſole trade of Africa and the Eaſt- 
Indies about 100 years without a competitor : No 
other European nations attempted to interrupt them 
in it ; but acquieſced in the Pope's determination in 
aſſigning America to the Spaniard ; and the diſco- 
veries in Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies, to the Por- 
tugueſe. 

The Reformation, however, happening in the 
16th century, the Engliſh and Dutch, and other 
Proteſtant nations, began to call in queſtion the 
Pope's power of diſpoſing of + countries; and, 
being ambitious of ſharing the Gold of Africa with 
the Portugueſe, both the Engliſh and Dutch, in the 
16th century, ſent ſeveral ſhips to the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, where, in imitation of the Portugueſe, they 
exchanged toys and trifles with the Negroes for 
Gold, and made very advantagious returns : But the 
Portugueſe building forts upon the coaſt, and keep- 
ing the natives in a fort of ſubjection, that they 
could not trade with freedom with any other people, 
the Negroes invited the Engliſh to ſettlss among 
them; and, for ſome ſmall conſideration, affign'd 


croachments of the Portugueſe ; and the Dutch, 
falling upon the Portugueſe ſettlements about the 
ſame time, depriv'd them of their capital fort of 
Elmina, and, at length, drove them from all their 
ſettlements on the Gold coaſt: Whereupon the 
Portugueſe removed farther eaſtward, and gain- 
ed a vaſt extent of country, in which they are 
not diſturbed by the Dutch, or any other na- 
tion; there being little or none of the fame 
tempting metal there, tho' they meet with ſlaves 
in great abundance; But theſe the Dutch _ 
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CHAP. little occaſion for, having ſcarce any plantations in 
VI. America. 
AE The Hollander had no ſooner driven the Portu- 
A gueſe from the Gold coaſt, but he began to con- 
drive the trive how he might beat the Engliſh, and all other 


Engliſh from nations, out of that trade, as he had from the 

. fine ſpices in the Eaſt-Indies, and engroſs this no- 

take ſome ble mineral to himſelf? Accordingly, by various 

of their forts artifices, the Dutch ſpirited up the natives to fall 

dang = upon the Engliſh factories and diſtreſs them, ſup- 

porting the Negroes under-hand in their hoſtile 

attempts; and at length, in the year 1664, were 

guilty of ſuch a piece of treachery towards the 

Engliſh, who had protected their infant ſtate, as 

is ſcarce to be credited. They had, by treaty, it 

ſeems, agreed to join an Engliſh ſquadron, to ſup- 

preſs the Pirates upon the Barbary coaſt ; and DE 

RuyTER, the Dutch Admiral, actually failed to the 

Streights with the Engliſh, under pretence of put- 

ting that project in execution & But then making 

an excuſe to the Engliſh Admiral, that he was or- 

der'd another way, he failed to the coaft of Gui- 

nea ; and there, with the aſſiſtance of the Ne- 

groes, his countrymen had already ſpirited up againſt 

the Engliſh, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral Eng- 

liſh forts, and particularly of that ſtill in their poſ- 

ſeſſion, which goes by the name of Amſterdam 

Fort : And, not contented with this, the Dutch 

afterwards failed to the iſlands belonging to the 

Engliſh in the Weſt-Indies, plunder'd and ravag'd 

them in a moſt barbarous manner ; and all this, in 

a time of full peace, without any manner of pro- 

vocation. But the Court of England, having ſome 

way or other got intelligence of the matter, was fo 

fortunate as to make reprifals on a fleet of Hollan- 

ders in the Channel; which however BuRNerT, and 

our Whig hiſtorians, clamour wonderfully againſt, 

becauſe war was not declar'd : The Dutch had be- 

fore driven us from the Spice iſlands in the Eaſt- 

Indies; they were now endeavouring to monopo- 

lize the Gold coaſt, they plunder'd our plantations 

in the Weſt-Indies ; and yet theſe pacifick gentle- 

men would have us fit ſtill with our arms a-crof, 

and never attempt to do ourſelves juſtice ; and, 

when we do, cry out upon it as a breach of the 

law of nations; when the ungrateful Dutch, who 

are ſo much indebted to this nation, were the ag- 

greſſors: Which is an undeniable inſtance of the 

partiality of our admir'd Whig writers, or of their 

s 1gnorance, if they were not appriz'd of the true 
Nate of the caſe. | 

The Dutch had the ſame views here, as they 

had in the Eaſt-Indies : They intended to have 


brought ſuch a force to Guinea, as ſhould have ſub- 
dued the natives, and excluded all other European 
nations from the Gold coaſt ; after which, no doubt, 
they propoſed to have opened the mines where this 
glorious metal was lodg'd, and become the ſole 
Maſters of them, as the Spaniads are of the Silver 
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mines in Potoſi : But th 
part of what they had plunder'd the African com- 
pany of, the Court of England eſpouſing their in- 
tereſt heartily at that time; and thereupon this pro- 
ject of the Hollanders proved abortive. However, 
the African, or Guinea company, received very 
great loſſes, from time to time, by the treacherous 
practices and depredations of the Dutch, and have 
{uftered perhaps yet more by our own Interlopers, 
or Separate traders z which brings me to conſider 
what has been ſo long, and fo warmly controvert- 
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ed; namely, whether this branch of our commerce Remuk: a 


ought to be laid open, or reſtained to a particular 
Company? It is faid in behalf of the Company, that 
if it had not been for the forts they erected there, 
the Dutch would infallibly have monopoliz'd the 
Gold trade, as they have the Spices of India : And 
that it ſeems hard upon them, that, when they have 
been at ſuch an expence to erect and maintain forts 
there, to protect this valuable part of our trade, 
Interlopers, who are not at theſe expences, ſhould 
be ſuffered to come and underſell them, and run 
away with the profit. On the other hand, the Se- 
parate traders alledge, that all companies are the 
ruin of trade: That their Directors and Managers 
mind nothing but enriching themſelves, and making 
the fortunes of their relations and dependants, whom 
they prefer to be Governors, Factors or Captains; 
and that the trade always ſuffers in ſuch hands: Pri- 
vate Merchants manage with greater frugality, ma- 
king the beſt of every thing; and that, ſince the 
trade has been laid open to ſuch traders as pay ten 
per Cent. towards the Company's charges in main- 
taining their forts, the trade has been much im- 
proved. | 

Upon the whole, forts ſeem abſolutely neceſſary 
to preſerve this trade: If we had no ſettlements there, 
the Dutch would ſoon ſubdue the natives, and drive 
all other nations from that rich coaſt; and therefore 
it is but highly reaſonable the Separate traders ſhould 
contribute ſufficiently towards maintaining ſuch forts: 
If ten per Cent. is not enough, they ought to allow 
more. On the other hand, if this be done, I know 
no reaſon why any ſubject of England ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the trade: To fay, that Private traders 
are better huſbands, can afford their goods cheaper, 
and will always underſell the Company, is a very 
weak obſervation: For why don't the Company ma- 
nage as frugally? They have always their Gover- 
nors, Factors and Ware-houſes, upon the ſpot; and 
can take all advantages in trade, by laying in com- 
modities, when things are cheapeſt, at the beſt hand, 
and providing freight for their ſhips againſt they ar- 
rive; and conſequently may tranſact their affairs to 


greater advantage than the Seperate trader can, if they 


obſerve as good ceconomy : And the cheaper we at- 
ford our goods, and the leſs profit we are contented 
with, the greater market we ſhall have. It is no 


matter how much we underſell other nations, ſo 
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I doubt, if the Se- 
parate traders did not get away the trade from the 
Company, the Dutch would: And ſurely, it is bet- 
ter our own people ſhould have it, than foreigners. 
It is very well known, ſince the African trade has 


we are not looſers in the main. 


been laid open, it has vaſtly encreaſed. If the Eng- 
liſh traded for five or fix thouſand ſlaves upon this 
coaſt, when the Separate traders were excluded, they 
now trade (according to GEE) for thirty or for- 
ty thouſand; and ſo in proportion in other articles 
perhaps. But there are ſome gentlemen, I find, not 
only for ſupporting our preſent ſettlements on the 
Gold coaſt, but for ſending ſuch a force thither, as might 
make us maſters of the country; by which means 
we might, they imagine, polles our ſelves of the 
Gold mines, and gain an immenſe treaſure by work- 
ing them. They obſerve alſo, that this being about 
the ſame latitude as the iſlands, where the Cloves, 
Nutmegs, and Cinnamon grow, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
all thoſe ſpices might be propagated here. 

But, as to the poſſeſſing ourſelves of the Gold 


def poſſel- : . . 
mines, I doubt this would require a greater force 


than ever it will be thought proper to ſend thither : 
For not only the natives, who look upon thoſe moun- 
tains as ſacred, and therefore never pretend to, break 
into them, would unanimouſly oppoſe ſuch an at- 
tempt ; but they would he join'd by the Dutch, and 
the reſt of the European nations, who have forts 
there; it being their mutual intereſt to prevent ſuch 
a monopoly, Beſides, thoſe mines are ſuppoſed to 
lic at a good diſtance from the coalt ; and the coun- 
try agrees fo ill with Engliſh conſtitutions, that 
we ſhould loſe ſome thouſands by the diſtempers of 
the country, before it could be effected, if we had no 
other enemy to contend with: And I make no doubt, 
ifthe thing were feaſible, the Dutch would have made 
ſuch a conqueſt long before this. We ſee they were 
about to attempt it in the reign of King CHARLES 
IT; but the reſiſtance they found they ſhould meet 
with both from the European nations, and the na- 
tives, obliged them to deſiſt, and lay aſide the pro- 


much queſtion whethet Cloves or Nutmegs could be 
tranſplanted : We have no inſtance of their growing 
any where, but in the Eaſt-Indies, where they were 
hrit found: The Cinnamon indeed has been tranſ- 
planted from Ceylon, and will thrive here, But, 
as 1t will probably grow in other parts of Africa, as 
well as on the Gold coaſt, it would be better to 
make the experiment in ſome other part of Africa, 
where ſuch a plantation would be leſs liable to be diſ- 
puted: And, after all, Tm afraid the Cinnamon 
would degenerate on being tranſplanted : The tree 
might appear as well to the eye; but the ſpice poſ- 
libly would not be ſo good ; For there are a great 
many Cinnamon-trees upon the coaſt of Malabar, 
very near Ceylon, where the beſt Cinnamon grows, 
and the trees ſeem to flouriſhas well as in that iſland; 
anq yet it is but a baſtard Cinnamon they produce, 


and revenues are proportionably mean. 


and never uſed where that of Ceylon can be had: CH AP, 


And as for tranſplanting Tea and Coffee thither, 


which the ſame gentlemen propoſe, there is yet no 


inſtance of Tea growing any-where, but in China 
and Japan: Coffee indeed the Dutch have raiſed in 
Batavia; but, I am inform'd, it is not comparable 
to that of Arabia, All which being duly weigh'd, 
I believe the Britiſh Court will never ſacrifice the lives 
of ſo many men, as ſuch an acquiſition muſt coſt, 
upon ſuch romantic views. I ſhall conclude this 
head of trade, with ſome account of the Negroe 
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Weights: They have Copper, Gold, ſcales of the form Weights of 


ther of Copper, Lead, or Tin; and, tho' divided in a 
different manner from thoſe of the Europeans, upon 
reduction agree exactly with them. "The Gold weights 
made uſe of on the Guinea coaſt are, 1. The Peſo; 
2. The Angel; 3. The Bendo; 4. The Ounce ; 
5. The Mark; and, 6. The Pound: The Peſo 
is four Angels; the Bendo two Ounces ; four Ben- 
do's one Mark ; one Mark eight Ounces ; and two 
Marks one Pound weight averdupois. Three marks 
of pure Gold, are in England 24 ounces, or two 
pound troy weight ; which, at four pounds ſterling 
the ounce, is 96 pounds: But, as the .fineſt Gold 
yields ſome advance, it is generally reckon'd, that 
three marks of fine gold are worth one hundred 
pounds ſterling. | 


of half an Orange ſcoop'd ; and their weights are ei- Guinea, 


The Negroes, like the Hottentots, never exceed- Numbers, 


ed ten in numbering, till the Europeans taught them 
to proceed farther : "They now lay down a finger 
for every ten; and, when they have laid down all 
their fingers, and made one hundred, they begin a- 


gain, and fo on. 


In Guinea, there are ſome ſovereign Princes, The Princes 


whoſe dominions are very extenſive, rich, powerful _ States of 
uneas, 


and abitrary ; Monarchs limited by no laws, or any 
other reſtraints : And there are a multitude of others, 


to whom the Dutch and other Europeans have given 


the name of Kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed 
the bounds of an ordinary pariſh, and whoſe power 
But the lat- 
ter ſeem to me, to be no more than particular Clans 
or Tribes, whoſe Chiefs are permitted to bear ſome 
reſemblance to Princes; to adminiſter juſtice in their 
reſpective diſtricts, and make war upon one another, 
when they apprehend themſelves injur'd by any neigh- 
bour. But theſe are, in reality, all ſubject to ſome 
of the ſuperior Monarchs firſt mention'd, and no bet- 
ter than their vaſſals; obliged to attend them in their 
wars, to quarter their Soldiers, and to ſubmit to ſuch 


duties and impoſitions as are impoſed upon them. 


We find, indeed, the Dutch Factors on this coaſt 
boaſting, that they are ſometimes ſerved by the fons 
of Kings, and retain them in their pay, in the qua- 
lity of Footmen : But they might as well be proud 
of being ſerved by the fon of a petty Conſtable, The 
vanity of the Dutch may eaſily be perceived, when 
they give themſelves theſe airs, as well as the _ 
A2 
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CHAP. and contempt they have for all Kings. One reaſon 
VI. of their denominating every little officer a King, is 
V to ſhew, that the high and mighty brutes have Kings 
ſubject to them. They formerly brought ſome ſuch 
petty Princes from the Eaſt-Indies, and confined 
them in a barren iſland near the Cape, where they 
were forc'd to work, and make lime for the Dutch- 
India company, who, in deriſion of Kings, gave 
this wretched place the name of King-Ifland;; and 
don't doubt, but they would ſerve all the Monarchs 
upon earth in the ſame manner, if they had them in 
their power ; tho? if it be true, that the ſame word 
in the Negroe language ſignifies a King, and the 
Governor of a village of twenty huts, they have the 
more colour for giving the title of King to both: 
But the Dutch relate farther, that there are ſome 
republicks on the Guinea coaſt like theirs in Hol- 
land, and particularly two near their capital fort of 
Las Minas, or D' Elmina : But of theſe I ſhall treat, 
after ] have ſhewn in what ſtate the great Monarchs 
on this coaſt live; and particularly the King of Fi- 
dah or Whidah. This Prince, in the words of one 
of the Dutch Factors, is feared and reverenced by his 
ſubjects as a demi-god, who always appear in his pre- 
ſence, either knecling, or proſtrate on the ground : 
When they attend him in the morning, they pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before the gate of his palace, kiſs the 
earth three times, and, clapping their hands together, 
uſe ſome expreſſions that look more like the adora- 
tion of ſome deity, than complements paid to an 
earthly Prince; and they even tremble at the ſight 
of him: He has his Viceroys, Governors, Gene- 
rals, and other officers, as European Princes have, 
of whom he conſtantly maintains four or five thou- 
ſand with meat and drink; ſome of whom frequent- 
ly are permitted to eat in his preſence : But no per- 
ſon whatever is permitted to fee his Majeſty eat, or 
to know in what part of the palace he ſleeps, unleſs 
his wives, of whom the King ſeldom has leſs than a 
thouſand. "Theſe continually furround him: "Theſe 
are his life-guards, and frequently ſent on embaſſies, 
and employed in exccuting ſuch commands and ſen- 
tences as ſcem much more proper for men; as to 
. puniſh criminals, pull down their houſes, and the 
like. Bos MAN relates, that, a little before his arri- 
vall at Whidah, a Negroe officer of his acquaintance 
Having been unjuſtly accuſed to the King, orders 
were iſſued to demoliſh his houſe, and deſtroy all 
that he had: Of which the man having received 
ſome notice, when a detachment of two or three 
hundred of the King's wives came to execute the 
ſentence, they found him placed near a heap of Gun- 
powder, with a lighted match in his hand, profeſ- 
ſing his innocence ; but threatening to blow both 
them, and himſelf up, if they did not give him time 
to repreſent his caſe to the King; which being a- 
greed to, he had the good fortune to convince his 
Yidaian majeſty of his innocence, and to get the ſen- 
> gence revers d. 
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ly in a ſtately hall of audience, richly habited in Gol. 


ly adminiſters juſtice to the people. Travellers make 
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When the King goes abroad alſo, five or ſix hun- CH N. 
dred of his wives run before him, or attend him: V] | 
He has not, *tis ſaid, a ſingle man in his train; but A 
he ſpends the greateſt part of his time at home in his 
palace, adminiſtring juſtice to his ſubjects, and tranſ- 
acting affairs of ſtate ; or converſing with the Eu- 
ropean Factors and Merchants, who find him uſual- 


{ 


1 


and Silver ſtuffs: His wives alſo, when they attend 
him, are richly cloathed and adorned with Gold, Coral 
and glittering trifles, eſpecially their hair; and tho 
the King never eats before company, *tis ſaid, he will 
drink very plentifully both with the Europeans and 
his own ſubjects, 

The chief Magiſtrates under the King are: The The x4 
Cabicero's, whom he conſults in ſtate affairs, and lith. 
concerning peace and war ; and, by theſe, he uſual- 


two claſſes of Nobility in every government in Gui- 
nea: 1, The Cabicero's laſt mention'd, who are the 
Grandees of every kingdom or ſtate. 2. Their in- 
ferior nobility, an order of Knights ; who, bein 
poſſeſo d of conſiderable fortunes, either by deſcent or 
purchaſe, and, having obtained ſome reputation in 
their reſpective countries, are allowed to have ſeven 
trumpets, or hollow Elephants teeth, founded before 
them when they go abroad. Every one, who is ini- 
tiated into this order, gives a grand entertainment, 
and makes preſents to the principal men of the coun- 
try, in order to obtain this honour : After which, 
he purchaſes a ſhield and arms, and performs the ce- 
remony of lying in arms all night, with his family, 
in the open field; intimating, I preſume, his rea- 
dineſs to defend his country: After which, ſeveral 
days are ſpent in feaſting and martial exerciſes; and 
the new Knight is afterwards allowed to carry two 
ſhields both in peace and war, But to return to the 
King: 

I don't find he wears a crown, or that there is any Ns 405 
other ceremony at his acceſſion, than the ſhewing him“ 
publickly to the people, and ſacrificing ſome animals 
to his gods. The eldeſt ſon is always entitled to his 
father's throne ; the females never ſucceed, unleſs in 
one kingdom upon this coaſt : And there have been 
inſtances of a younger brother's uſurping the throne, 
when the eldeſt has been at a diſtance from court, 


by the favour of the people, and taking poſſeſſion of 


the palace, and the King's wives; for this, it ſeems, 
goes a great way in fixing a Prince upon the throne, 
where the ſucceſſion is conteſted : And the ſucceſſor 
makes no ſcruple of enjoying the fame wives his fa- 
ther did, unleſs his own mother be amongſt them; 
and then ſhe has a ſeparate houſe and revenue ſettled 


on her: And, to his father's wives, the ſon, ſoon 


after his acceſſion, adds many more, being uſually 
preſents made him by his Viceroys and Governors, 
of the moſt beautiful black virgins in his dominions. 
On the death of a King, the government ſeems to 


be diſſolved till the ſucceſſor is proclaim'd ; for WP 


popu 
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and children are liable to be fold for flaves, accord- CH A P* 
ing to the ſentence in the Goſpel, VI. 
Bosm an, giving an account of the two little = 


: Two little 
commonwealths of Axim and Ante, near their fort Republicks. 


AP, 


1 H A P. populace are ſuffered to plunder their wealthy neigh- 


VT. bours, and commit all manner of extravagancies with 
impunity, till the new King aſſumes his authority; 
and therefore the Great men uſe all imaginable dili- 


eir NA 


Lene” 


cence to inveſt him with the regal power. 

This country of Fida is fo rich, and of fo =P 
an extent, that the King's revenues are very conſi- 
derable. Bos MAN ſays, there are not leſs than 
1000 officers employed in collecting the ſeveral du- 
ties and taxes, who are diſpers'd through every part 
of his dominions, there being ſcarce any thing that 
not taxed. There are three Receivers-General 
purely upon the account of the Slave trade, the 
King having a Rixdollar (about a Crown) for every 
ave that is fold: And of the ſhipping, which comes 
upon the coaſt to trade, he receives, one with ano- 
ther, not leſs than four hundred pounds ſterling each; 
and there ſometimes does not come leſs than fifty in 
a ſeaſon, But, as it is in other kingdoms, his offi- 
cers find means, *tis faid, to defraud their Prince of 
the beſt part of his revenues, 

Tho' there be no written laws in Guinea, they 
have particular puniſhments appropriated to certain 
crimes by cuſtom. Murder is uſually puniſhed with 
death, if the perſon killed was a free-man ; but, 
for the murder of a flave, a fine only is exacted, 
Adultery alſo is puniſhed with death, where it 1s 
committed with any of the King's wives, or the 
wife of a Great man. Bos MAN relates, that two 
Negroes having been guilty of murder at Whidah, 
they were, in purſuance of their ſentence, ripped 
open alive, their bowels taken out and burnt, and 
afterwards their bodies ſtuff' d with falt, and fixed 
upon two {takes in the market-place, where he ſaw 
them : That another Negroe, having been familiar 
with one of the King's wives, was fixed to a ſtake, 
and there ſtood as a mark, for the Courtiers to throw 
their darts and launces at, in the preſence of the la- 


of d'Elmina, fays, that the Cabicero's are their So- 
vereigns, and take the adminiſtration of the govern- 


ment upon them in times of peace; but the reſt of 


the people are conſulted in making war: That the 
Cabicero's are guilty of great corruption in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; and that the party that 
bribes higheſt, uſually carries his cauſe ; and it is not 
uncommon, when a caule is delay'd or given againſt 
a man, for him to attempt to do himſelf juſtice, by 
ſeizing the goods of his enemy or debtor ; and this 
ſometimes occaſions a war between the tribes or 
great familics, who frequently eſpouſe the intereſt of 
their reſpective friends. 

In this republick, the ſtealing of men, 


25 wel as The Dutch 


the ſtealing of cattle, is punith'd with death; and I uch an au- 


find the Dutch have uſurp'd ſome fort of authority 
or dominion over the natives ſubject to theſe com- 
monwealths : Whereas no other European nation 
pretends to bring the people of this coaſt into ſub- 
jection to them (the Dutch attempt it not only here, 
but in every part of the world where they get foot- 
ing). Their countryman relates, that two Cabice- 
ro's of Axim, men of ſome figure in this ſtate, ha- 
ving been long engaged in an odd diſpute, viz. 
which of them was ſlave to the other, the cauſe 
came by way of appeal before the Dutch Factor at 
fort d'Elmina, who took upon him to decide the 
cauſe ; however, he did it in an amicable manner, 
by perſwading them to lay aſide their animoſities, and 
own each other for a free- man; which they agreed 
to, embrac'd, and ſeem'd perfectly reconcil'd before 
they went out of the fort, making the Dutch Judge 
handſome preſents for putting an end to the ſtrife; 


thority over 
the natives, 


The ede but, before two months were elaps'd, one of the 
of then dy, the partner of his crime, who alſo ſaw the of- parties hir'd two aſſaſſins to murder the other, which 
; fending member cut off and burnt : After which, they effected by ſhooting him through the head. This 
f they were both tied hand and foot, thrown into a the Hollanders looking upon as a contempt of their 
| decp pit, and, after a pot of boiling water was lei- juriſdiction, in order to aſſert their authority, ſent 
: ſurely poured on them, the pit was filled up, and ſome of their officers to demand the murderers, that 
„ they were buried alive. juſtice might be executed upon them ; and, the na- 
5 Another young Negroe, who had dreſs'd himſelf tives refuſing to deliver them up, the Hollanders 
, the habit of a woman, and lived ſome time a- march'd with an arm'd force into their country, 
; mong the King's wives, contriv'd to run away with threatening deſtruction to their ſtate : At which the 
85 one of them, and a rich parcel of goods; but they Negroes were fo terrify'd, that they deliver'd the 
* were taken in the attempt: Whereupon the young criminals into the hands of the Dutch; who were 
* ic!low was tortur'd, to make him confeſs if he had contented however with a large fine, at the entreaty N 
4 been familiar with any more of them; but not be- of the Negroes. This ſtory, related by the chief 
io ung able to extort a confeſſion from him, they were Factor of their capital fort of Elmina, ſhews ſuffi- 
both burnt in the ſame fire, | ciently the dominion the Hollanders have uſurp'd 
1 Thievery is uſually puniſhed by a heavy fine and over the natives: And were not the Engliſh and 
10 8 eltitution of the ſtolen goods; and, if the offender other Europeans poſſeſs d of forts in their neigh- 
11s nothing to pay, he is either puniſhed with death, bourhood, whereby they protect the people and 
= or becomes a ſlave to the injur'd perſon: And fo in themſelves from their inſults, the Hollanders would 
he abt, where the party is inſolvent, himſelf, his wife 


Vor, III. 


tyrannize K much on the coaſt of Guinea, as they 
| do 
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do in the Eaſt-Indics, and in a ſhort time not only 
make ſlaves of the natives, but drive the reſt of the 
Europeans. out of the country, as they have done 
from the Spice iflands and Java; where the Spaniards, 
Portugueſe, and Engliſh had ſettlements, till they 
were treacherouſly and barbarouſly driven from 
thence by the Dutch, which the Engliſh never can 
forget, ſo long as there is ſuch an iſland as Ambovna 
in being, and fo long as we, and all the other nati- 
ons of Europe, remain depriv'd of the fine ſpices by 
the uſurpations of the Dutch. It is amazing to me, 
that all the Princes of the world ſhould tamely fit 
down, and ſuffer the Dutch to monopolize fo valua- 
ble a branch of trade, and never attempt to-recover 
their rights, or fo much as to put in for a ſhare of 
the fine ſpices ] I proceed in the next place to en- 
quire what arms are uſed by the Negroes, their mi- 
litary diſcipline, and way of making war. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans upon their 
coaſt, the Negrocs>knew nothing of fire-arms ; 
bows and arrows, launces, ſwords, darts and ſhields 
conſtituted a complete ſet of arms; which were all 
made by the natives themſelves, with no better tools 
than a ſtone for their hammer, and another for their 
anvil : Their ſwords were very broad, turn'd back 
like a hanger, had a wooden guard, and were not a- 
bove a yard in length; and, *tis ſaid, the inland Ne- 
groes us'd to poiſon their darts and arrows; but this 
was never done by thoſe we mect with on the Gui- 
nea coaſt, They cover and defend themſelves very 
dexterouſly with their ſhields, againſt ſwords, laun- 
ces and darts; but theſe are of no uſe againſt muſ- 
ket-bullets. Their ſhields are of an oval figure, a- 
bove 4 foot long and 3 broad, made of light baſket- 
work, cover'd with the ſkin of a Tyger or ſome o- 
ther animal, ſometimes with thick leather gilt; and 
they have copper plates or boſſes on them, which 
contribute to their defence, and adorn the ſhield. 
The Dutch have been much cenfur'd for furniſhing 
the Negroes with fire-arms and gun-powder ; but 
they will fell any thing for money to friend or foe : 


Ind this is now one of the belt articles in the com- 


Their way 
of making 
war, 


merce of the Europeans with Guinea ; for, fince 
the Dutch began to fell them guns and ammunition, 
they have been imitated in it by other nations; and 
the Negroes are ob{ery'd now to be very good markſ- 
men, having learnt to ſhoot ſtanding, fitting, lying 
or running ; but they generally attack the enemy 
under cover, if they can, creeping upon the ground, 
and firing as they lie upon their bellies, or getting 
behind ſome tree. Every Chief of a tribe or fa- 
mily leads on his own people, ſlaves and dependants ; 
but with very little order : They look like fo many 
crowds or heaps of men, rather than Soldiers; tho? 
ſometimes their heroes ſingle out each other; and 
fight hand to hand with their country weapons. But, 


if any of the crowd fires a muſket, he runs out of 


the fight to load, and then returns again, if his par- 


ty is not routed in the mean time. And here give 


me leay2 to obſerve, how the Soldier is habited when 


* 


he marches to the wars: He ſticks his broad ſword 
in the cloth he wraps about him, and has a belt of 
bandaleers to load his muſket with, and a pouch for 
his bullets, a cap on his head made of the ſkin of a 
Crocodile, or ſome wild animal, which is adorn'd 
with red ſhells, a bunch of Horſe-hair, and a bright 
chain bound like a coronet about his head, and his 
body uſualy painted white, which makes him a very 
ſhocking figure. 

Every able-bodied man is oblig'd to march, into 
the field for the defence of his country, or at the 
command of his Prince; ſo that there are as many 
Soldiers as men : But there are, however, ſome who 
make arms their only profeſſion, and let themſelves 
out to the neighbouring nations when their own are 
at peace. Their Princes alſo form alliances here, as 
ours do in Europe ; and, when any power becomes 
formidable to the reſt, unite in confederacics to reduce 
him within bounds, But the moſt frequent occaſi- 
ons of wars are, the depredations of their Great 
men upon ſome neighbouring nation: Theſe make 
excurſions frequently into each others territories in 
time of peace, and carry off a booty; and, if ſa- 
tisſaction is not given upon demand, the injur'd 
party makes repriſals, and their reſpective tribes or 
nations engage in the quarrel : Nay, if a Great man 
in one country has a debt owing to him in another, 
and payment is delay'd, he falls upon any of the tribe 
the debtor belongs to, and carries off at leaſt as much 
as will ſatisfy his debt; and if the debtor repreſents to 
the Prince or State he is ſubject to, that he does not 
owe any ſuch debt, or that he has been hardly and 
unjuſtly dealt with by the creditor, the matter be- 
comes a national quarrel, and they fight it out ; and 
the ſide that apprehends it ſelf weakeſt, hires foreign 
troops, and ſometimes whole nations, to aſſiſt them; 
inſomuch, that in one of theſe private quarrels four 
or five tribes, or nations, perhaps engage on each 
ſide ; and tho? ſeveral of the leſſer kingdoms and ſtates 
can't raiſe more than 2 or 3 thouſand men, there are 
others that can bring 40 or 50 thouſand men into the 
held; and in the inland country, their Kings can raiſe 
as many more: But 'tis obſerv'd, they are all forc'd to 
quit the field during the rainy ſeaſon. Plunder and 
priſoners, on whom they ſet exceſſive high ranfoms, 
or the extending their territorics, are their principal 
views in theſe wars, as well as thoſe of Europe. 

Before I diſmiſs this head, it may be proper to take 
notice of ſome wars, in which the Dutch and En- 
gliſh have been concern'd on this coaſt, and the oc- 
caſion of them; which will further evince the de- 
ſign of the Dutch to make a conqueſt of Guinea, 
and ſeize the Gold mines there to the excluſion of 
other nations; and that they had probably effected 
it, if they had not been oppos'd in this project by 
the Engliſh African Company. 

BosM Ax, the chief Factor for the Hollanders 
at the capital igrtof St. GEORGE d'Elmina in Gul— 
nea, relates, That the Dutch ſent Miners thither, 
in che year 1694, who actually attempted to * q 
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Gold mine, in a certain mountain near the Dutch 
fort of Vredenburgh, in the kingdom of Commany. 
But the Negroes, obſerving what the Miners were 
about, let them know, that this hill was dedicated 
to one Hf their gods, and muſt not be touch'd. They 
_ reſented alſo, no doubt, that they had only given 
e Dutch leave to erect forts there, for the ſecurity 
1 their effects; but never intended to transfer their 
country to them, and ſuffer foreigners to dig and 
carry away their Gold: And, when the Dutch till 
perſiſted in their deſign, the natives roſe, and fel] 
unon the workmen, wounding ſome, and making 
priſoners of others. Whereupon the Hollanders 
complained to the King of Commany of the hoſti- 
lity; and, receiving no ſatisfaction from him, mar- 
ched a party of Soldiers into his country, in order to 
compel the Commanians to relinquiſh their mines, 
and acquieſce in their being wrought by the Dutch; 
but they were ſo warmly received by the natives, 
that they were glad to retreat to their fort: And the 
Commanians, juſtly reſenting this attack of the 
Hollanders, enter'd into a confederacy with the En- 
zliſh, in order to defend their country, and particu- 
larly their Gold mines, againſt any future invaſion : 
For, it ſeems, the Commanians had given the En- 
gliſh leave to erect a fort in their country, about a 
mile from the Dutch fort (which the Hollanders 
complain was a great hindrance to the projects they 
had formed): And, as the Engliſh had reaſon to be- 
licve their good allies would take the firſt opportunity 
of depriving them of this fortreſs, in order to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the Gold mines, they very readily 
conſented to come into an alliance with the Com- 
manians for their mutual defence. However, I per- 
ceive the Engliſh concern'd themſelves no otherwiſe 
in the war, than by influencing ſome other Negroe 
powers to join the King of Commany. The Dutch 
allo advanced five thouſand pounds, as appears from 
their own relation; with which they hired two Ne- 
groe nations to aſſiſt them in ſubduing the Comma- 
nians, not doubting but they ſhowld meet with the 
tame ſucceſs” their country men had done in the year 
1687, when they gained ſeveral victories over the 
Commanians, and obliged them to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as the Hollanders were pleaſed to impoſe upon 
them ; but, the Dutch Governor very imprudently 
threatening ſeveral other nations at the ſame time, 
the united againſt the Hollanders and their allies, 
gave them one of the greateſt defeats that ever 
ws known in that country ; ſcarce any of the allies 
the Dutch eſcaping alive out of the Feld: Howe- 
ver, the-Hollanders did not yet deſiſt from their pro- 
et; but, finding means to corrupt ſome other Ne- 
groe powers, and | prevail on them to join them, they 
engaged in a ſecond battle, and received a ſecond 
memorable overthrow. And now, finding that it 
Ws not poſſible to ſubdue the Commanians, and 
Gifpof] es the Engliſh of their fort, they thought fit 
10 drop their deſign of monopolizing thoſe golden 


yy 


ountains, and ſtrike up a peace with the natives. 


The Religion of the Guinea Negroes ſhall be con- C H A 82 


fider'd in the next place: And, it ſeems, they gene- 
rally acknowledge one ſupreme almighty Being, that 
created the univerſe; and yet pay him no manner of 
worſhip or adoration, never praying to him, or gi- 
ving him thanks for any thing they enjoy. They 
believe he is too far exalted above them, to take any 
notice of poor mortals ; and therefore pray and fa- 
crifice to a multitude of inferior deities ; of which 
they have ſome in common to whole nations: And 
yet every man has a god or more of his own chuſing. 
Next to the being of God, no principle ſeems to be 
more generally entertain'd in this and other nations 
of the wor Id, than that God is too great to be ap- 
proach'd and addreſs'd to by men, and has left the 
government of the world to inferior deities, that are 
ready to hear and anſwer their prayers. The chief 
deity of the Fidaians, a conſiderable Kingdom of 
Guinea, 1s a ſerpent of a particular ſpecies, whoſe 
bite is not mortal; and is ſo well uſed by his vota- 
ries, that he ſcarce cver attempts to hurt them. They 
addreſs themſelves to this animal on the moſt impor- 
tant occaſions; as for ſcaſonable weather, the pre- 
ſervation of their ſtate, or whatever elſe concerns 
the publick welfare, They have alſo a grand temple 
erected in Fida, dedicated to this ſerpent ; and a leſ- 
ſer in almoſt every village, with Prieſts and Prieſt- 
eſſes to officiate in them. The King annually makes 
preſents and offerings to the great temple, conſiſting 
of gold, cattle, pieces of fille, and all manner ot 
meat, drink, fruits, and European merchandize, to 
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obtain a plentiful harveſt, and the proſperity of his 


kingdom ; and, if they apprehend any calamity like 
to befal them, theſe offerings are frequently re- 
peated. 

In this temple, tis ſaid, they always keep a ſer- 
pent, of a monſtrous ſize, worſhipping the creature 
in perſon, and not in effigy : And formerly, the 
King uſed to go on pilgrimage with his whole Court, 
annually, to adore this ſerpent ; but, of late, de- 
putes a certain number of his wives to perform this 
act of devotion in his ſtead. Once every year it is 
pretended, that the virgins, and young women of 
the country, are ſeized by this ſpecies of ſerpents, 
and worked up to a kind of religious frenzy : Where- 
upon they are carried to the ſerpents temples in the 
reſpective villages, and obliged to remain there for a 
certain time, till they return to their ſenſes; Theſe 
are uſually the wives and daughters of the principal 
men of the place, who thereupon make preſents to 
the Prieſts and Prieſtefles ; but my author looks upon 
the whole to be a pious fraud to get a little money 
out of the people: And, it ſeems, if any one refu- 
ſes his wife or daughter to go to this idol temple, 
when they pretend to be thus inſpir'd, he does not 
only incur the reputation of a prophane perſon, and 
an enemy to their religion, but is in danger of 
being ruined by the influence; nd ſuggeſtions of the 
Prieſts : And that they may be ſupported by the 
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STATE 


perſon hurt one of them, or but touch him with a CH ap 
ſtick, our author aſſures us, he would be condemn'd VI. 
to the flames: He ſays, the Engliſh, when they firſt yy 


VI. is allowed to ſhare the profits which the Prieſts gain 
Aw by this pretended inſpiration of the females, who, 
when they are diſmis'd from the ſerpent's temple, 


are required not to divulge what has happened to 


them there, under the ſeyereſt penalties ; but this 


ſeems to be needleſs, becauſe the women are fond of 
going to theſe temples on ſuch occaſions, being al- 
lowed to take greater liberties there, than they could 
at home. To confirm which, Bos Mm AN relates, 
that one of the natives of his acquaintance, having 
a wife that pretended to be ſeized with this religious 
frenzy, humour'd her in it, and offered to conduct 
her to the ſerpent's temple ; but, inſtead of it, con- 
vey'd her to the houſe of a European Factor, and 
gave her to underſtand, that he would certainly fell 
her for a ſlave, if ſhe did not immediately lay aſide 
her maſk, and return to her wits : Whereupon ſhe 
tell upon her knees, and begged his pardon, promi- 
fing never to trouble him with theſe humours any 
more, if he would forgive her; which he readily 
granted, on her promifing ſhe would never divulge 
what had happened to her Prieſt; and thus (fays my 
author) he faved the trouble and expence of ſending 
her to that religious mad-houſe : But, had the mat- 
ter been diſcover'd, the man would infallibly have 
been ruin'd. Another Negroe, of the Gold coaſt, 
who married a wife at Whidah, laying her in irons 
for pretending to counterfeit a religious frenzy, was 
actually poifon'd by the Prieſts, when our author was 
there, according to his apprehenſions at leaſt ; the 
man viſibly declining in his health thereupon, of 
which he could give no other account. But this 
ſeems to be only a conjecture of BosM ANn's, who 
appears to have been an enemy to Prieſts of all re- 
ligions, and to every thing that had any relation to 
religion; for his inference is, From hence you 
may obſcrve, that, throughout the world, it is very 
* dangerous to diſoblige Eccleſiaſticks“; not ex- 
cepting the Prieſts of his own church: And, indeed, 
few Dutchmen have any other god, but their gain; 
at leaſt they generally make their ſpiritual concerns 
{ubſervient to their ſecular intereſts, witneſs their re- 


nouncing their Chriſtianity at Japan, for a liberty to 


trade there, excluſive of all other Chriſtian nations. 
Certain it is, the Japaneſe will ſuffer no other Chri- 
ſtian, Proteſtant, or Papiſt, to trade with them at 
this day : And, 2s the Dutch know themſelves to 
have been charged with this ſcandalous piece of hy- 
pocriſy for many years, and have never endeavour'd 
to clear themſelves of it, the world now take it for 
granted that they cannot: I wiſh they would, if 
they are innocent, take an opportunity of refuting 
the charge, that I might do them juſtice ; for I 
would not be inſtrumental in conveying down ſuch 
an aſperſion on a whole nation to poſterity, if I did 
not think there were too good grounds to believe it. 
But to return to the Fidaians : Such is the reverence 


they bear to theſe ador'd ſerpents, that, ſhould any 


traded thither, being ignorant that theſe ſerpents 
were worſhipp'd by the natives, kill'd one of them 
they found in their houſe ; and that the whole coun- 
try roſe in arms thereupon, pull'd them in pieces, 
and burnt their merchandize and all their effects; 
but J muſt confeſs I do not give entire credit to the 
fact, ſince our author informs us, it was an old {tory ; 
and I do not find it mention'd by any other writer, 
But Bos MAN relates, that, when he was at Fida, 
a Negroe, who was a foreigner, only took one of 
theſe ſnakes gently on a ſtick, and carried the crea- 
ture out of his houſe without hurting it : Where- 
upon the natives of Fida ſet up their great howl, as 
they uſually do in caſe of a fire, immediately alarm'd 
the whole city ; and it was with great difficulty that 
the King of Fida, being made ſenſible of the ſtran- 
ger's ignorance, faved his life. 

The ſame writer aſſures us, that, in hot weather, 
theſe ſerpents creep out of their holes, into their 
houſes, by half dozens, laying themſelves upon their 
chairs, benches and tables, and even getting into 
their beds when they are aſleep; and they have no 
way of getting rid of the vermin, but by calling the 
natives to their aſſiſtance, who will gently take them 
up in their hands, and carry them out of doors. The 
more venomous ſerpents, it ſeems, frequently attack 
theſe deified ſnakes, and would be too hard for them, 
on account of their ſtrength and ſuperior venom z 
but, the whole country uſually riſing when they ſee 
the adored animal attack'd by man or beaſt, he never 
fails to conquer, if the battle happens in view of 
any of his votaries, The largeſt ſize of theſe adored 
ſerpents are about two yards long, of the bigneſs of 
a man's arm, and adorn'd with white, brown and 
yellow ſtreaks. They are great devourers of Rats; 
but, if a ſnake of this fize ſeizes one, his throat is 
ſo narrow, that it is an hour before he gets the Rat 
through into his belly, 

Such is the veneration of this people for theſe 
crawling, and to us terrible animals, that they will 
not hear any thing ſpoken in deriſion of them, ſtop- 
ping their ears, and running away, if any European 
pretends to laugh at their ſuperſtitious reverence for 
them. BosMan relates, that a Hog happening to 
devour one of theſe ſnakes, a proclamation was im- 
mediately iflued for deſtroying all the Hogs in the 
country, and abundance of them were ſlaughter'd 
on the occaſion; but, at the inſtance of ſome of 
their rich owners, and fome preſents made to the 
King, the ſevere decree was revok'd : But BoSM AN 
aſſures us, that ſo many were ſlaughter'd, that Hogs- 
fleſh became very dear while he was there. 


The next things the Fidaians pay divine honours Lotty t 


to, are fine lofty trees and groves. To theſe they * 
apply in their ſickneſs, or on any private misfortune 
and I ought to have taken notice, that all the ſer- 
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pents temples are in ſome grove, or under ſome 
ſpreading tree. 

The Sea is another of their principal gods, to 
whom they ſacrifice when the winds and waves are 
o tempeſtuous, that no foreign Merchants can viſit 
their coaſt ; which uſually happens in July and Au- 
ouſt, and ſometimes in other months: Then they 
throw in all manner of goods, meat, drink and 
cloathing, to appeaſe the enraged element. 

But, beſides theſe publick objects of adoration, 
every man has a numerous ſet of gods, of his own 
chuſing, at Fida. Every thing they meet with on 
going abroad, animate or inanimate, they introduce 
into the number, after it has undergone the follow- 
ing trial : They pray to it for ſomething they ſtand 
in need of; and, if they obtain their deſire by any 
means, they aſcribe their ſucceſs to the influence of 
this new god chut if they are diſappointed, they 
conclude that it cannot or will not help them, and 
treat it with contempt, addreſſing to it no more: 


Which puts me in mind of the Portugueſe, who are 


{aid to pray very zcalouſly to the image of St. Ax- 
THONY, which they carry about them; but, if 
he does not anſwer their expectations, they beat the 
image unmercifully, and drag it through every ken- 
nel by way of revenge. But to return : 

Both Prieſt and Prieſteſſes have an uncommon re- 
ſpect ſhewn them in the kingdom of Fida or Whi- 
dah : Their perſons, and all that belong to them, 
are held ſacred and inviolable; and tho' the wives of 
other men are little better than ſlaves to their huſ- 
bands, the huſband of a Prieſteſs is obliged to be all 
obedience at his peril: Both the eccleſiaſtical and ci- 
vil Government would reſent his aſſuming any au- 
thority over ſuch a wife; which makes the natives 
very cautious-of marrying a Prieſteſs. Nor would 
they ever corfſent, that their wives ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the order of prieſthood, if they could 
help it. For, as I apprehend it, there is a certain 
tribe amongſt them, who are Prieſts and Prieſteſſes 


by inheritance; but then there are others admitted 


by that tribe into this order upon ſpecial occaſions. 

They have imperic and confus'd notions of Hea- 
ven and a future State ; and ſome of them mention 
a local Hell for the puniſt ment of the wicked, but 
ſcem to regard it as little as Chriſtians do. Thus, 
having enquir'd into the religion of the Fidaians, I 
proceed to treat of the opinions of the people of the 
Gold coaſt in this article, where our author reſided 
many years. 

Here the people alſo believe in one ſupreme, al- 


321; Mighty Being; but look upon him to be too much 


above them, to regard their affairs; and therefore 
addreſs their prayers upon all occaſions to ſome inferi- 
or deities or demi-gods, as the Greeks uſually did 
0: 61d: Some of them believe, that both black and 
white men were created by the ſupreme God at the 
me time; while others aſcribe the creation to a 


at ipider they call Ananſie. Every thing rela- 


ting to religion they denominate Fetiche, as has been CH A P, 


obſerv'd already ; but to the idol of their hearts, or 


favourite god, they give the title of Boſſam, and t 


this god the beloved wife is always dedicated. 

Every Prieſt, or Feticheer, have a different god, 
to whom the people under his care apply on publick * 
occaſions or common calamities. When they are de- 
bating on war and peace, they bring facrifices, and 
conſult the god by their Prieſt, who ſometimes per- 
forms the ceremony alone, and returns an anſwer to 
thoſe who come to enquire of him; at other times 
he coſults the idol in their preſence; from whom 
however they expect no vocal anſwer ; but the Prieſt 
throws up ſome nuts or ſmall pieces of leather, and, 
as they fall nearer or further from each other, he 
foretels good or bad ſucceſs to the undertaking. 
They take every ſolemn oath alſo before an idol, 
drinking a draught after it, and praying that their 
god may ſtrike them dead, or the liquor may burſt 
them, if they do not perform their engagements, or 
if the thing be not true which they atteſt: However, 
it ſeems, the Prieſt has power to abſolve them from 
theſe oaths: To prevent which, upon great occaſi- 
ons they make the Prieſt ſwear, that he will not ab- 
ſolve the party, or diſpenſe with his oath, requiring 
the moſt dreadful imprecationsfrom the Prieſt to con- 
firm it : And the Negroes believe that whoever drinks 
the dreadful cup with ſuch imprecations, and after- 
wards breaks it, will infallibly burſt or die ſoon after. 

When the weather is unſeaſonable, either exceſſive 
wet or dry, the whole town, or country, conſult 
their Prieſt how the vengeance of Heaven may be 
appeas'd ; and he generally adviſes them to offer cer- 
tain ſacrifices, which is readily comply'd with: And 
every village has a facred grove ſet apart, where the 
ſacrifices are kill'd, and divine worſhip perform'ld ; 
and theſe they will not ſuffer to be profaned or cut 
down upon any occaſion, But, beſides the idol that 
belongs to the Prieſt, every perſon has his particular 
houſhold-god, before which he conſtantly performs 
his devotions on the day of the week he was born: 
This they call their Boſſam, as they do the day itſelf, 
and drink no wine or ſtrong liquor on that day be- 
fore ſun-ſet : They are alſo then habited in white, 
or their ſkins colour'd with a whitiſh earth or paint. 
There is another day of the week alſo ſet apart for 
divine worſhip ; when the Poor ſacrifice Poultry, and 
the Rich a Sheep, to their god, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a Prieſt, which is eaten by the man and his 
friends; but the guts and inwards, boiPd in the blood, 
is reckon'd the moſt dilicious morſel here, as well as 
in Caffraria : And there are few families in Guinea, 
but what are obliged, by ancient cuſtom ( which they 
think themſelves religiouſly bound to perform ) to ab- 
ſtain from certain kinds of meat; ſome from the 
fleſh of Goats, others from that of Hogs, and a third 
perhaps from tame white Fowls ; and their reſpective 
children and poſterity never deviate from the rules 
preſcrib'd by their anceſtors ; Among which, at 
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Gold coaſt, circumciſion is one; but, 


from whence they received it, or how long they 


WY have uſel this rite, none amongſt them know; nor 


is it uſed by any other nation of Guinea. 

What notion they have of the deitics they wor- 
ſhip is uncertain, any further than that they look up- 
on them as beings veſted with great power, and 
that carefully obſerve their behaviour, and reward 
and puniſh them in this life according to their deme- 
rits: They 5 not any great expectations, or dread 
of futurity, 'tis ſaid; the rewards they expect, are a 
multitude 572 wives and ſlaves, health and wealth, and 
other proſperous circumſtances in this wortd: And 
the puniſhments they apprehend, are a deprivation 
of theſe, The greateſt calamity that can betal them, 
and what they dread moſt, is death : Murder, adul- 
tery and tieft, according to my author, are ve— 
nial crimes, and may be attoned for with Gold, &c. 
But their cating forbidden meats, and drinking pro- 
hibited liquors, and a neglect of their holidays, they 
think can never be pardon? d, but will (with delibe- 

rate and wilful perjury ) be punifh'd with death, 
Moſt of them, as has been hinted already, belicve 
little of future rewards and puniſhments ; tho' they 
ſcem generally to agree, that the fouls of good men 
ſurvive after death; and ſome few of them talk of a 
Paradiſe not unlike the Elyſian fields, whither good 
ſpirits are ſent ; that is, ſuch as have kept their ho- 
lidays, inviol: bly abſtain d from forbidden meats, 
and obſerved their oaths: And thoſe that have been 
deficient in any of theſe particulars are drown'd in a 
certain river, and a period put to their. exiſtence ; 
but ſcarce any of them ſeem to have any notion of a 
wicked man's being puniſhed eternally. Thoſe that 
have, are ſuppoſed t to have learnt it from the Chriſti- 
ans, with whom they have converſed upwards of 
200 years: And there are thoſe, that imagine their 
ſouls, after death, paß into the bodies of white men, 
and undergo an almoſt unlimited tranſmigration. 

Tho? all the Negroes worſiiip ſome creature or 
other, yet they have not all idols or images in their 
bouſes; and ſome of the natives of the mountainous 
inland country, *tis faid, worſhip a living man, as 
the Tartars near China d6; of whom they relate 
ten thouſand miracles, and believe he dooms them 
to happineſs or miſery after death, according to their 
deſerts: They are charged alſo with worſhip ping the 
Devil, and keeping a ſolemn feſtival, of eight days 
continuance, annually to his honour. But B OSM AN 
is of opinion this is a miſtake; he acknowledges in- 
deed they hold ſuch a feſtival; but, he ſays, it is in 
order to drive the Devil out of their country, 

Seven days are ſpent in feaſting, ſinging and danc- 
inz, and great liberties are taken with impunity at 
that time: T hey lampoon their ſuperiors, and make 
ballads on them, committing all manner of extra- 
Vagancies z. and, on the eighth day in the morning 
they hunt the Devil out of every town and vil! age 

with horrid cries and howlinz, throwing dirt and 
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ſtoncs after him; and, when they have continued CH Ap p 


the ſrolick as long as they ſce fit, they return home, 
where they find the good woman employ'd in clean- 
ing and ſcouring all their pots, pans and utenſils, and 
purifying them from all uncleanneß they might have 
contracted by Satan's reſiding amongſt them. They 

have no other annual feſtivals but this, and another 
after harveſt, when they ſacrifice to their gods for 
affording them the fruits of the earth: As to their 
weekly ſabbath, ſome keep it on a Tueſday, and 

others on a Friday, when no perſon is permitted to 
go a fiſhing ; but they don't ſeem very ſcrupulous as 
to other kinds of work. However, they all abſtain 
from Wine on their reſpective ſabbaths, and ſacrifice 
ſomething to their gods on that day. 

They certainly believe, that their ſouls ſurvive al- 
ter death; not only becauſe ſome of the gods they 
worthip are thought to have been once great and 
virtuous perſons upon earth, but by the numerous 
{tories they entertain the Europeans with of appari- 
tions or ſpirits : Nay, they ſeem to believe ſpectre; 
and apparitions more firmly than any article of their 
religion, terrifying themſelves and others with an 
apprehenſion of bei ing diſturbed by them. Never 
any perſon dies, efp xecially if he be a man of figure, 
but they believe he appears for fc 8 nights about 
the place where he died; which does not conſiſt at 
all with the notion ſome have given us of them, 
that they believe the ſoul dies with the body: Nay, 
they aſcribe a great power to ſuch unimbodied ſpi- 
rits; of which Bos MAN gives the following in- 
ſtance, He ſays, one of their Kings happening to 
be kill'd, who was a profeſo'd enemy to the Dutch, 
and the chief Factor of the Hollanders fort dying 
ſome few days after, they concluded he had been 
ſnatch'd away by their deceas'd King, who had a 
power of puniſhing him in the other world, tho 
he could not ſubdue the Dutch while he was in this 
mortal ſtate, They ſeem to have a great deal of 
faith in magick or witchcraft, or ſomething like it, 
endcavouring to revenge themſelves on their ene- 
mies by charms and ſpells, which they hire a Prieſt 
to uſe, believing his curſes will have the defir'd 
effect: They apply to him alſo for the diſcovery-of 
ſtolen goods, which he pretends to help them to by 
the aid of good or bad ſpirits, but which of them 
our author don't inform us; only obſerves, that 


their Prieſts act in a triple capacity, viz. as Prophets,” 


Conjurers and Phyſicians 3 and, when medicine does 
not anſwer their expect. itions, they have recourſe to 
ſacrifices and charms ; and the people have fo good 
an opinion of them, that, if the Prieſt does not re- 
cover the patient, or ſucceed in what he undertakes, 
they impute it to ſome defect in the ſacrifice or them- 
ſelves, or to any thing, 
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the Europeans). Millet, boil'd to the conſiſtence of 
bread, is their comman food, or Potatoes, Yams, 
anch other roots in the room of it, well drench'd in 
Palm oil 3 and, if to this they add a few boiFd herbs 
and ſtinking fiſh (for they always let them lie upon 
the ground till they ſtink) the common people think 
they live luxuriouſly that day : Nor do their ſuperiors 

eat better, only they allow themſelves a greater quan- 

ty of fiſh and herbs than the poor can afford. They 
av 2 Giſh alſo much admir'd by them, which is a 
mixture of corn, paſte and Palm oil boil'd toge- 
ther, to which they give the name of Malaget, and 
in ſome eſteem with the Dutch, poſſibly becauſe 
t may reſemble their own Grout. They have alſo 
variety of Garden-beans and Pulſe, with Banana's 
ad other fruits that ſerve them for food. 


At Benin and the Slave coalt the better fort of 


»cople cat Beef, Mutton and Fowls ; and are fo good 
to their poor, *tis ſaid, that they are always welcome 
to their tables whien they want employment, and 
cannot provide for themſelves. "They are alſo ex- 
tremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers, being proud of no- 
hung more than the character of generous free-heart- 
cal people. Dried fiſh and roots are the principal 
pine ot the common people at Benin : But, how 
ncanly foever the Negroes live as to * thoſe 
bur the coaſt make it up with liquor. There is no 
bart of the Guinea coaſt where they don't drink 
trams in the morning, and Palm wine in the after- 
noon ; 
as the Dutch call them, will meet the meaneſt of 
their ſubjects in the market-place of an evening, 
and, forming a circle upon the ground, drink to a 
very great exccſs, being g attended by their women 
at the fame time, who are no leſs addicted to drink- 
ing than the men, and their converſation is uſually 
as {mutty as that of a drunken crew of Sailors, which 
does not at all offend the modeſty of the Negroe 
iemale: 5 who maintain their g. round, and ſit drink- 
ing and ſmoaking with the men frequently till morn- 
ing. But, I'm : apt to think, the Negroes of the 
inland country are not fo di folute a people as thoſe 
upon the coaſt : If foreigner were to make an eſti- 
mate of the Engliſh, from the people of both ſexes 
they meet with in the ſea-port towns, it would not 
much to our advantage. But, beſides Wine, 
_ nave a ſort of Beer made of Millet, ſome of it 
ſtrong; few. of them drink Water, it being 
c.tcem'd very unwholeſome here: And they have 
alſo the milk of young Cocoa-nuts, which 1s an 
exceeding cooling and refreſhing liquor; but, as for 
Cows milk, I perceive they never drink of it. 
N otwithſtanding this country is found fo unhealth- 
tor European conſtitutions, the natives have but 
few diſtempers The Small-pox is the moſt 
wal to them of any. This, indeed, ſweeps them 
like the Plague, as it generally does all other 
one in warm climates: And Worms are an wm 
„ nical diſtemper; not ſuch as afflict our people i 
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their ſtomachs and bowels, hut a ſpecies that are 
found between the ſkin and the fleſh, and give the 
patient inexpreſſible torment till they ate drawn out; 
and this is an operation that laſts a month, and more 
ſometimes. 

As ſoon as the head of the Worm has broken 
through the tumour, and is come a little wav of it- 
ſelf, they draw it further, winding it about a ſtick 
a little at a time; and, when they find it come hard, 
they deſiſt, for fear of breaking it; and then try at it 
again another day, and fo on till they have got it quite 
out, and then the patient is at caſe : But, it the 
Worm breaks, he endures a great deal of pain; fpr 
the Worm either rots in the fleſh, or breaks out at 
another place: Some of the Negroes have 9g or 10 
of theſe Worms in them at once, and the Europeans 
are not entirely free from them. "Theſe Worms are 
a yard long, and ſometimes as much more : Nor 
is this the diſtemper of Guinea only, our people, 
as well as the natives, are afflicted with it in the 
Eaft-Indies. A greedy ravenous Appetite is alſo 
reckon'd among the diſeaſes of the Guinca Negrocs, 
which proceeds, as ſome imagine, from drinking 

alm wine to exceſs. The Venercal diftemper is : alfo 
fatal to many of them, having yet no methods of 
cure; and ſew of them eſcape it amidſt ſuch num- 
bers of common women, who make a trade of let- 
ting themſclves out, Wounds in the wars of Mars 
are no leſs dangerous than thoſe of Venus, eſpecially 
if there be any ſhatter'd bones 3; for they can cure 
nothing but ordinary fleſh-wounds, which they do 
by applying pulteſics of ſome ſalutary herbs to them. 
But tho” the Negroes are generally healthful, they 
ſeldom live to a great age; one of fifty is eſteemed 
an old man in this country, As to the remedies for 
theſe, and other dileaſes, travellers relate, that they 
uſe green herbs in moſt caſes: But what herbs thoſe 
are, they have not yet inform'd us, poſhbly few 
Botaniſts have made the voyage, it being generally 
fo fatal to Europeans, I procced therefore to enquire 
into the diſtempers Europcans are principally afflicted 
with on the Guinea coalt, and the reaſons uſually 
given for their ill ſtate of health here, The diſtem— 
pers Europeans are moſt ſubject to, are Fevers, Dy- 
ſenterics, and the Colick. Bos M AN aſcribes them 
to the exceſſive heat of the day, and the coldneſs of 
the night, the Europeans not being uſed to ſuch ſud- 
den changes. Another reafon he aſſigns, i is the thick 
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ſtinking fogs, that ariſe from the valleys between 


the hills, and from the falt-marſhes near the ſea, and 
at the inouths of the rivers where their factories are 
uſually fituated : Nor does the ſtinking fifh, which 
the natives lay to rot upon the ſhore, contribute a 
little to infect the air, he thinks : And it is 2 matter 
of fact not to be conteſted, that few arrive here, but 
are immediately feiz'd with a ht of ficknck, of 
which abundance die. But he aſcribes this, in a 
great meaſure, to the want of good kitchen phyſick. 
and good medicines ; and tho a great many haſten 

their 
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their own deaths by intemperate living, yet the moſt 
regular men are frequently carried off: Indeed the 
Portugueſe, who come from a warmer climate, and 
are uſed to another fort of diet than the Engliſh and 
Dutch, have their healths on all the coaſt of Africa 
almoſt as well as the natives; and therefore diſcove- 
ries in thoſe warm latitudes ſeem much properer 
for them, than for the more northern nations. But, 
among other cauſes that Bos MAN aſſigns for the ill 
health of the Europeans, is the plague of Flies ; 
ſuch ſwarms of Gnats or Muſkeeto's are perpetually 
buzzing about and ſtinging them, fo that they can 
get no reſt night or day: An this is the cafe of all 
countries that are hot and moiſt. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other inſects are perpetually feaſting upon the 
blood and fleſh of thoſe that come amongſt them; 
and, as they ſeem to delight moſt in that of foreign- 
ers, ſo their ſtings are attended with worſe conſe- 
quences, than when they attack a native : For the 
firſt are fo ſwell'd up at their arrival, that they can 
ſcarce be known by their friends; whereas the na- 
tives, and thoſe who have been uſed to the country, 
feel no ſuch effects from their bite or ſting. It is 
obſerved alſo, that warm woody countries, that are 
not clear'd, and where the winds have not a free 
paſſage, are much the worſt. 

I ſhall, in the next place, enquire into their Mar- 
riage-ceremonies, and the condition of their women 
and children : And, I find, the lover or his friends 
contract w.th the father of the virgin, and that fre- 
quently before the girl is capable of making any 
choice; ſo that if matrimony conſiſts in the mutual 
conſent of the parties, there is no ſuch thing here. 
The parents of the bride and bridegroom make the 
bargain when they are children, and no fon or daugh- 
ter ever pretends to diſpute the authority of the fa- 
ther in this matter, when they grow up. As ſoon 
as the bride is deemed capable of marriage-joys, ſhe 
is taken home by the huſband, without any other 
fortune to recommend her, than her native charms : 
Foxzthe huſband, it ſeems, preſents her with her very 
cl and ornaments, of which he takes a particu- 

ee becauſe, if ſhe miſbehaves herſelf, ſhe 
is ſtrippꝰd of them, and return'd naked to her friends; 
but, if the man divorces her without any fault of 
hers, ſhe carries off her wedding cloaths and jewels. 
There is an entertainment for the friends and rela- 
tions when the wife is taken home, and ſhe is ſuf- 
fered to dreſs and live at her eaſe for ſome few days; 
but then ſhe is forced to work amongſt the reſt of 
bis wives, to dig, plant, and ſow the ground; for 
the men leave the huſbandry, as well as the buſineſs” 
of the houſe, entirely to the women; and there 
ſeems to be very little difference between their wives 
and ſlaves in this reſpect: Therefore no man ſtands 
upon quality in the choice of a wife ; for, as he de- 
ſigns to uſe her as a drudge, he will as ſoon take the 
daughter of the meaneſt man, as of one of their chiefs. 


Thoſe that live the eaſieſt amongſt them, are the 
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wives of the Merchants, the dealers in Wine, and CHAP 


the Fiſhermen, who have no lands to manure ; for 


theſe do ſomething towards bringing in a livelihood, wv 


and providing for their families: Whereas the men 
of eſtates make their wives manure and cultivate 
them; and the more wives they have, the greater 
is their ſtock of Corn, Rice and Plants, which makes 
them multiply their wives as faſt as they can; the' 
thoſe on the Gold coaſt, my author ſays, are limited 
to twenty; yet, in the kingdom of Whidah, they 
take ſome hundreds, and the King ſeveral thouſands, 
who are no more exempted from huſbandry and 
other drudgeries, than thoſe of private men, except 
ſome few of his favourites. They have alſo one 
wite they call their Boſſum, dedicated to their houſ- 
hold-2od, who is exempted from working, and en- 
joys many other privileges in the life-time of her 
huſband ; but ſome fay, it is expected ſhe ſhould fol- 
low her lord into the other world, when he makes 
his exit, as is expected alſo from ſome Indian wives 
but this does not ſeem to be much practiſed of late: 
The Boſſum is ufually ſome young beautiful ſlave, 
purchaſed with a deſign of dedicating her to his god, 
and with whom he ſeems under ſome obligation of 
ſpending his time on the night of his birth-day, and 
of the other day of the week appropriated to the ſer- 
vice of their gods. There is alſo another wife, to 
whom the affairs of the houſe are entruſted, and the 
government of the reſt is committed, who is ex- 
empted from labour: And theſe two the Negroes 
are very jealous of, and endeavour to keep to them- 
ſelves; but, for the reſt, they are not ſo much con- 
cern'd: The common people will wink at their be- 
ſtowing their favours on other men; and, indeed, 
promote their own diſhonour, provided they can get 
money by it: They will, 'tis faid, contrive with 
their wives how to draw young fellows into the ſnare, 
for the ſake of the damages they are entitled to, when 
another invades their property; forthe meaneſt man 
does not recover leſs than five or ſix pounds ſter- 
ling, if he can prove the offence ; and they generally 
find means to have ſome evidence of the fact, be- 
ſides the wife's : For, if the man will take a ſolemn 


his iſſue : Their reſpective children do not inherit 
the goods of either father or mother, However, 
if the father be a ſovereign Prince, or Lord of any 
town or country, the eldeſt fon ſucceeds his father 
in theſe commands, tho' he has nothing of his et- 
fects, but his arms; and at Whidah, and other parts 
of Guinea, the eldeſt fon ſucceeds to his father 5 
eſtate and effects, as well as in the governments and 
lordſhips he held: And tho' the Negroes uſe the 
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5 Hb. concubines and female- ſlaves frequently, as well as 


their wives by contract; yet are their children illegi- 
timate, and ſlaves to the heir, if he does not en- 
ſranchiſe them before his death. The multitude of 
wives, concubines and flaves theſe people keep, is 
for the ſtate and grandeur of the matter, as well as 
on account of the profit of them: Here, as well as 
in India, a man is eſteem'd according to the number 
of women and flayes he keeps to run before him, 
and to ſing and dance, and divert him when he ap- 
pears in publick, But there is one inconvenience in 
2 man's having a large family, and numerous de- 
pendants, in Guinea; that he is anſwerable for all 
the miſchief and damage they do any one, and obli- 
ged to make it good: Nor do the people here wait, 
till they can have juſtice donc them in courts of law; 
but, where a man's ſlave has done them any injury, 
they immediately make repriſals on the maiter ; and 
this is frequently the occaſion of wars among the 
different tribes, who uſually eſpouſe the cauſe of their 
ſeveral friends and relations, as has been hinted already, 

The Negroes of the inland country are much 
more jealous of their honour, than thoſe upon the 
coaſt : If any one is familiar with their wives, no- 
thing leſs than his ruin will ſatisfy them: If the of- 
tender be a ſlave, his death muſt attone for the crime, 
in which he uſually undergoes the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ture; and his maſter is obliged to pay a conſidera- 
ble fine beſides. The woman alſo pays for her wan- 
tonneſs with the forfeit of her life, unleſs her rela- 
tions will redeem her with a ſwinging fine; and 
where ſhe has committed the crime with a ſlave, 
no money will purchaſe her peace : She 1s put to 
death without mercy, and the maſter of the flave 
obliged to pay the huſband very conſiderable dama- 
ces: There have been inſtances of thoſe, who have 
been obliged to pay two or three thouſand pounds 
lor the offence of a flawe, where a Prince or Great 
man is injur'd ; and theſe uſually aſſemble their 
iubjets and dependants, and do themſelves juſtice, 
in other caſes, engaging the whole country in the 
quarrel, But, it the man goes aſtray, the wife has 
10 redreſs, ſhe muſk not murmur whenever he 
unges; which ſcems a little unjuſt, becauſe the cu- 
om of the country allows a man women in abun- 
dance of his own: Whereas twenty or thirty fe- 
males, perhaps a great many more, ſhare but one 
man amongſt them. 

They feem to have 2 great regard to their wo- 
men when they are with child, and make facrifices 
and oferings to their gods when a woman is firſt 
tound pregnant. At the birth of the child the Prieſt 
is ſent for, who binds up the head, puts on ſome 
rings and ſpells to protect the infant againſt enchant- 
ments, and performs ſome religious ceremonies upon 
the occation, as our Europeans apprehend at leaſt : 


And there are two names beſtowed upon it, viz. 


the day of the week on which it is born, the grand- 
tather's name if a boy, and the grandmother's if a 
Vor. III. 
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girl; and, as they grow up, they gain a third by CH AP. 


their employment, or ſome great action they per- 
form ; as the killing a wild beaſt, ſignalizing them- 
ſelves in the wars, and the like. In ſome places 
they circumciſe their children; but this is not per- 
form'd *till they are five or ſix years of age, or more. 
They alſo imitate the Jews, in obliging their wo- 
men to live ſeparately from them at certain times; 
and are fo ſevere upon them in ſome parts of Gui- 
nea, that they make it a forfeiture of their liberties 
to come into any man's houſe in ſuch circumſtances, 

The women that are unmarried, tis ſaid, take 
very great liberties, which is no reproach to them 
upon this coaſt, neither docs it hinder their getting 
huſbands ; but this is to be underſtood only of the 
infcrior people: And, as theſe fell their favours as 
dear as they can, Bos AN relates, there are others 
purchaſed by every townſhip almoſt, to ſupply the 
neceſſities of unmarried men; and that theſe are o- 
bliged to admit of the men's company, whether 
ſlaves or others, for the value of a farthing : That 
theſe women have huts by the way-fides, where 
they entertain thoſe that are diſpoſed to become their 
gallants : That they generally get an ill diſeaſe by 
their converſing with ſuch numbers of men, and 
become the molt miſcrable objects in the world; 
none thinking it worth while to take any care of 
their cure, or to relieve their wants, tho' theſe crea- 
tures are mightily care{s'd while they are in their 
bloom: And the Dutch tell us, that, when they 
would bring any dl the neighbouring towns to their 
terms, they ſcize theſe ladies of pleaſure, and carry 
them to their forts, being aſſured the natives will 
ſubmit to any thing to obtain their liberty. Bos- 
MAN adds, that people here look upon it as an act of 
charity to purchaſe ſuch young female- ſlaves, to re- 
lieve the / neceſſities of the publick; and that the 
rich Negroe women frequently leave ſome legacics 


of this kind when they die; which brings me to 


treat of the behaviour of the Guinea Negroes, on 
the death of their relations, and the ſolemnity of 
their funcrals, | 

When a perſon of any figure dies, his wives, 
his relations, ſlaves and dependants, immediately ſet 
up a diſmal howl : His wives ſhave their heads, 
cloath ſuch parts of their bodies with rags, as are 
uſually cloathed, and, for the reſt, colour their black 
ſkins with a white paint or clay, running about the 


VI. 


Their ſyne« 


rals, 


{treets, and bewailing themſelves like ſo many di- 


ſtracted creatures; and this they repeat ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively : And, it ſeems, the people of Guinea 
ſcarce look upon death to be natural; but that it is al- 
ways a puniſhment inflicted on them by their gods, for 
ſome notorious offences. The Prieſt therefore being 
ſent for, a very ſtrict enquiry is made into the life 
of the deceas'd 3 as, Whether he was ever perjur'd ? 
Whether he was guilty of eating prohibited meats ? 
Whether he obſerv'd their ſabbaths and holidays, or 
the like? BosMAN fays, the deceas'd is carried 
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CHAP. about upon men's ſhoulders, while the Prieſt puts 
VI. theſe queſtions to him; and, by ſome circumſtances 
WY WY in the poſition of the body, or its incliniug one way 
or other when the Prieſt puts the queſtion to him, he 
conjectures the cauſe of his death, and communicates 

it to his relations. There is {till another way they 

uſually imagine he may have been taken off ; and 

that is, by the charms or ſpells of his enemies: And 
accordingly, if any of his enemies have been ſuſpec- 

ted of practiſing magick, they make no ſcruple of 

charging him with the death of their friend, and 

rhaps endeavour to revenge it. 

While the corpſe remains unburied, all the relati- 
ons, friends and neighbours, attend it, and join in 
the lamentions of the family: It is cuſtomary alſo 
to bring preſents with them of gold, linnen, good li- 
quors, fruits, and other eatables, which ſeems the 
more reaſonable, ſince they are entertaind by the heir 
all the time of their ſtay. At length the corpſe, be- 
ing richly habited, is put into a coffin, with a con- 
ſiderable quantity of gold, coral, and other valuable 
effects, ſuitable to the circum{tances of the deceas'd : 
He is carried to the burying-place, preceded by great 
numbers of Muſketeers, who fire their guns all the 
way, and the reſt of the people follow the corpſe, 
making the air ring with their lamentations, but 
obſerve no manner of order in the proceſſion. 

So ſoon as the corpſe is interr'd, moſt of the com- 
pany return to the houſe of the deceas'd, which is 
now no longer a place of mourning ; for here they 
drink and feaſt for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, congra- 
tulating the heir probably on his coming to the pol- 
ſeſſion of his eſtate. 

Slaves facri- When a King is buried, Bos MA aſſures us, ſe- 
r veral of his ſlaves are ſacrificed, in order to ſerve him 
King. in the other world; as are his Boſſums, or wives, 
dedicated to his gods; which is another manifeſt proof, 
that the Negroes believe the ſoul ſurvives the body, 
and that men have much the ſame neceſſities, and 
enjoy the like ſtations in the other world, as they did 
in this; tho' the latter part of this notion is very 
different from the Chriſtian's belief, who make the 
- virtuous only to be entitled to a place in Paradiſe : 
But what is ſtill more to be lamented, than the put- 
ting theſe miſerable wretches to death, is the pain 
they endure in the execution. They pierce and cut 
them, as in ſport, for ſeveral hours: Bos MAN ſays, 
he ſaw eleven put to death in this manner; and, a- 
mongſt them, one who had endured the moſt exqui- 
ſite torture, was deliver'd to a little child to cut off 
his head, which he was an hour in doing with a hea- 
vy broad ſword he could hardly lift. 

Inſtead of a tomb, the Negroes uſually build a 
houſe, or plant a garden over the grave; and, at 
Axin, they ſet images of clay upon it, which the 
waſh and clean every year on the anniverſary of the 
funeral, when the expence is as great, as at the time 
the perſon was buried, 


They are not leſs defirous of being interr'd among 
their anceſtors, than the people of Europe; and, 
when they dic at too great a diſtance from home to 
be removed thither, their relations, however, will 
bring home their friend's head, and ſome of his limbs, 
particularly if he is kill'd in a foreign war, 

There are ſome other articles that {till remain to 
be ſpoke to, ſuch as their languages, learning, mu- 
ſick and diverſions ; but I meet with little on theſe 
heads. Bos MAN tells us, that their language is a 
very difagreeable brutal ſound: That, tho' the Eu- 
ropeans have often endeavour'd to expreſs their words 
in writing, they have never been able to do it: From 
whence I am apt to infer, it is not very different 
from that of the Hottentots, who expreſs themſelves, 
in many inſtances, by inarticulate ſounds, which 
travellers compare to the noiſe of Turkey-cocks 
However, of this fort of language, it ſeems, there 
are many different dialects, fo different from each o- 
ther, that, in the ſpace of ſixty miles, there are ſix 
or ſeven ſeveral people upon the Gold coaſt that 
don't un derſtand one another, according to the fame 
writer: And, as for learning, where there is neither 
reading or writing, and they know nothing of the 
dead languages, or even of the modern of any coun- 
try but their owry; nothing of that kind can be ex- 
pected from them: They are perfectly ig-orant when 
their country was firſt peopled, and from what na- 
tion they derive their original; but ſeem to have a 
pretty general tradition, that both Black and White 
men were created fo at firſt by God, and do not aſ- 
cribe their dark complexions to the heat of the Sun, 
or to any accident or circumſtance in their ſituation, 
To which ſome add another tradition ( viz.) that 
God, ſoon after the creation, gave them their choice 
of wiſdom or wealth; and that their anceſtors choſe 
the latter: Whereupon God placed them in Africa 
but was fo angry with the option they made, that he 
doomed them to be ſlaves to the White men, on whom 
he beſtowed wiſdom, learning, arts and ſciences; 
and gave the Blacks the treaſures of Gold ; for, ac- 
cording to their notion, learning is appropriated to the 
White men, and Gold to the Blacks : "That there 1s 
no Gold to be had out of their country, nor any 
learning amongſt thoſe who inhabit it. Bos MAN 
mentions a Popiſh Prieſt, that uſed great endeavours 
to ſet theſe people right in their notions, and make 
proſelytes of them to Chriſtianity 3 and, when all his 
arguments proved ineffectial, threatened them with 
the flames of hell for perſiſting in their ſuperſtitions: 
To which they only anſwer'd, that they ſhould be 
in as good a condition as their anceſtors, who had, 
for time immemorial, worſhip'd the ſame gods, and 
obſerved the fame cuſtoms. 

Their muſical inſtruments at Axim, Bos M AN 
informs us, are trumpets, made of Elephants teeth, 
bor'd through, with which they make a loud, but 
diſagreeable noiſe; and, it ſeems, it is more for the 
honour of the matter, than the muſick, that > yas 
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f vb. Great men have theſe inſtruments ſounded before 


ii, them. They have allo a kind of drum, made of a 


EA wooden bowl, with a Sheep's-{kin ſtretch'd over it in 


the form of a kettle-drum, having two wooden ham- 
mers for drum-ſticks ; tho ſometimes they play up- 
on them with their bare hands in conſort with their 
trumpets, Which afford no great harmony neither in 
the opinion of any but Negroes ; nor is the hollow 
iron bell they beat upon at the ſame time much more 
1crecable : The leaſt ſhocking of any part of their 
muſick, is an inſtrument made in the ſhape of a harp, 
which makesa noiſe that may be borne with patience. 
They have alſo a great variety of other drums and 
muſical inſtruments, very entertaining in their opi- 
nion ; but travellers don't think them worth a de- 
ſcription. They fing and dance, however, to their 
mulick, ſuch as it is; and ſeem to be as much charm- 
cd with it, as Europeans are with the belt voices 
and inſtruments, and the fineſt compoſitions of the 
[ralians, 

Some tribes of the Negroes are mightily given to 
gaming, and will ſtake all they have upon the event 
of the game; but I don't find, that they play'd at a- 
ny other game, than that of Draughts, or ſomething 
like it, in which they uſed large Beans, till the Eu- 
ropeans taught them to play with Cards and Dice: 
"Their rural ſports are either hunting, ſhooting or 
hihing; and game is fo plentiful at Whidah, and 
ſome other parts of Guinea, that a man may load 
himſelf with it in a few hours, tis faid ; but they 
have no Dogs to hunt or ſpring the game for them, 
or Horſes to ride after it, as with us; Guns, Nets 
and Snares, are what they uſe on theſe occaſions : 
But, in fiſhing, they want no tackle that the Euro- 
pcans uſe, as has been related already: And, indeed, 
fiſhing is the principal employment, as well as di- 
verſion, of thoſe tribes that lie near the coaſt. 
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The Preſent State of Nigritia, Zaara and 
"of Biledulgerid. 


Containing the Preſent State of Nigritia or Negroe- 
land, Zaara or the Deſart, and of Biledulgerid 
elm Numidia. 
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IGRITTIA, or Negrceland, ſuppoſed to re- 

ceive its name from the dark complexion of 
the natives, or from the river Niger, that runs through 
the middle of it, according to the beſt information I 
can get of the country, extends from 10 degrees to 
20 north ; and, in longitude, about 3000 miles, as 
Geographers conjecture; bounding it with Cape 
Verd, 18 degrees weſt of London, and carrying it to 
the confines of the Upper Ethiopia, or Abyſſinia, 
30 degrees to the eaſtward of London: But, ſhould 
it be admitted, that ſome Europeans have gone up 
the river Niger, and diſcover'd the country tor 300 
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mile, to the eaſtward of Cape Verd, as they pre- CH AP. 
tend; certain it is, that all the remainder of the 30000 VII. 
miles to the caſtward of that, is perfectly unknown WWW 
to the European nations, unleſs what they have ga- 
thered from the report of the natives, who are but 
poorly qualified to give a deſcription of their country: 
Neither is the language of ſeveral of the Negroe na- 
tions, who come down to the mouths of the river 
Niger to trade with the Europeans, underſtood by 
them, or even by the natives on the coaſt ; and con- 
ſequently all the deſcriptions we have of the Negroe- 
land, above zoo miles to the weſtward of Cape Verd 
and the Atlantick Ocean, muſt be imperfect; I doubt 
they can ſcarce be rely'd on in any one particular : 
There may be forty kingdoms and nations of diffe- 
rent people, for ought we know, comprehended in 
that vaſt tract aſſign'd to Negroeland, which our 
Geographers continue under that name, for no other 
reaſon, than that they are very much in the dark, 
as to all beyond the mouths of the Niger, 

This mighty river empties itſelf into the Atlantick The river 
Ocean by ſeveral mouths ; of which the three largeſt Niger. 
are, 1. The Rio Grande, or Great River; 2. The 
Gambia; and, "The 4. Senegal: And, as the mouth 
of the river Grande lies in 11 degrees north latitude, 
and the Sencgal in 16, conſequently it is upwards 
of 300 miles between the two moſt diſtant mouths 
of this river ; and all the country between, -except 
the riſing grounds, are annually overflow'd, as the 
Delta in Egypt is by the Nile, and much about the 
ſame time, the heads of the Nile and the Niger not 
being yery far diſtant, and the rains that ſwell them 
falling at the ſame time. The Portugueſe, on the Furopesn 
firſt diſcovery of Cape Verd, fixed ſeveral colonies fettlements 
and ſettlements on the river Niger ; of which they __ of 
ſtill retain thoſe of Catheco and Biſſeo, on the river the Niger. 
Grande: The Engliſh have, at this day, two ſettle. 
ments, one on Charles iſland, and another on James 
iſland, in the mouth of the river Gambia, and 100 
miles farther north : "The French have two ſettle- 
ments, one on the ſouth, and the other on the north 
of Cape Verd, near the mouth of the Senega or Se- 
nega], and to the northward of them, on the river 
of St. John : "The Dutch alſo have ſome ſettlements 2 
all which formerly belong'd to the Portugueſe. | 

The chief Negroe town, which Hiſtorians and Chief town 
Geographers frequently make the capital of a migh- * Negroe- 

ow 5 © ag 2 and, Tom- 
ty empire, is Tombut, ſituate in 15 degrees north but. 
latitude, 6 degrees and a half weſtward of London: 
But I can't learn, that this, or any of their towns, 
conſiſt of any other or better buildings than out or- 
dinary cottages, having clay walls and thatch'd roofs. 
Such towns or villages as thoſe, *tis ſaid, ſtand pret- 
ty thick in that part of the country which the Euro- 
peans are acquainted with: And, 'tis thought, if Fruitful 
their lands were as well cultivated, they would yield unt. 
as good crops of grain, as thoſe of Egypt do, which 
have the like advantage of being overflow'd annual- 
ly by the Nile, as theſe are by the Niger. How- 
K 1 ever, 
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ever, as it is, the ſoil of Negroeland yields great plen- 
ty of Rice and Millet, Palm-trees, Cocoa-nuts, and 


other fruits, herbs and roots, with fleſh, fiſh 


Perſons of 
the natives, 


Tr ade; 


An enquiry 
into the rea- 
fon of diffe- 
rent com- 
plexions and 
teatures. 


and fowl ; fo that the natives live very plentifully. 
As to their perſons, they are generally of a good ſta- 
ture, and of hail, robuſt conſtitutions ; their com- 
plexions the deepeſt black ; their hair black, ſhort, 
and curl'd like wool ; their noſes flat; their lips thick; 
and ſcarce diftering in any thing from thoſe of their 
neighbours in Guinea; only, as they are much leſs 
vers d in traffick, it is obſerved, they are a plainer 
honeſter people. There are fome Mahometans, 
and a few Chriſtians, which the Portugueſe have 
made proſelytes of, *tis ſaid, upon the coaſt, and 
near the mouths of the rivers : But all the inland Ne- 
groes are ſtill Pagans, as thoſe of Guinea are; and 
probably their cuſtoms, rites and ceremonies not ve- 
ry different from theirs. The European nations, 
that are ſettled on this coaſt, deal with the natives 
chiefly for ſlaves; tho* they may ſometimes meet 
with Gold, Elephants teeth and Drugs, but in no 
great quantities. Cape Verd, which lies in 15 de- 
grees of north latitude, near the river Senega, is the 
moſt weſterly promontory of Africa, as lias beer: ob- 
ferved already, and obtained the name of Verd, from 
the verdure of the groves of Palm-trees, and other 
ever-greens the Portugueſe found upon it at their 
arrival on this coaſt, 

Before I take leave of this land of the Blacks ( for 
the nations to t northward are of an olive colour) 
it may be proper to take notice of the difterent opini- 
ons of the learned, concerning the reaſon of this 
dark complexion of the Negroes. 

It was long the opinion of the Chriſtians in gene- 
ral, and perhaps of the Jews before them, that all 
men were white til] after the Flood ; but that Ham, 
the ſecond fon of Noah, was converted from a white 
man, to a black man, by his father's curſing him; 
and that Africa, falling to the lot of this fon, all his 
poſterity, who poſſeſo'd this part of the world, have 
remained black ever ſince. N 

But that this curſe of Noah's was not the occaſi- 
on of ſuch a change of complexion is pretty evident: 
For firſt, the poſterity of Cham, or Ham, if they 
poſſeſsd Africa, are not all black: The entire no- 
thern coaſt, from Egypt to the empire of Fez inclu- 
five, and for ſeveral hundred miles to the ſouthward, 
even as far as the Tropic of Cancer, if not further, 
are not black, any more than thoſe who inhabit to the 
touthward of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

2. The people, in ſome parts of Aſia, particu- 
farly in the peninſula of India, on this fide the river 
Ganges, and who are ſuppoſed to be the poſterity of 


Seth, the favourite fon, are full as black within the 


Tropic of Cancer, as any of the Negroes in Africa: 

Nor is there, in the inland country of India, at a 

diſtance from the coaſt, a ſingle perſon to be found, 

that is not black ; at leaſt I never met with one, tho' 

I travelled 100 miles in that country, and reſided 
| 2 


ſome time in it. It has been reported, indeed, that CH 4p 
there are no Blacks out of Africa; but probably thoſe VII 
writers, who aſterted this, had their information Av 
from ſuch Merchants, or Scamen, as had viſited on- 
ly the coaſt of India; where, tis true, there is a 
tawny mingled breed; but even there the greateſt 
numbers of the natives are black, who lie within 
the Tropic of Cancer: Indeed the Indian Blacks 
have not the flat noſes, and thick lips, or the ſhort 
frizled hair of the Negroes : But theſe, T think, 
have never been reckon'd part of Noah's curſe. 

Another reaſon affign'd for the blackneſs of the 
Negroes, is the heat of the climate; their country 
being ſituated within the Torrid Zone. But neither 
can this be admitted as the ſole reaſon of it; for great 
part of the continent of America allo lies withirr the 
Torrid Zone; and yet there never was a black man 
there, till the Europeans tranſported them thither 
trom Africa, 

Others have ſuggeſted, that the people of Africa, 
being of a tawny complexion, between black and 
white originally, and not able to make themſelves 
as white as their northern neighbours, took great 
pains to make themſelves black, as a more deſirable 
colour than the olive: That they accordingly rub- 
bed over their bodics with oil or greaſe, mixed with 
ſoot, or ſome other black ingredients; and thereby 
contributed to render their complexions darker than 
they were originally; and thatthe women afterwards, 
ſeeing nothing elſe but black men, brought black 
children into the world: And thele ſtrengthen their 
opinions by ſome very notable facts. It is obſerved 
by all travellers, that the Negroes greaſe or anoint 
themſelves, and their children, continually from the 
hour they are born ; and that many of them mix black 
ingredients with the oinment : That the Caftries and 
Hottentots, beyond'the Tropic of Cancer, who are 
not naturally of ſo dark a complexion as the Negroes 

zarer the Line, do actually darken their ſkins pretty 
much, by rubbing them with fat ahd ſoot. 

Others obſerve, that not only the complexions, but 
the very features, hair, make and ſtature of people 
difter, as the country and climate difters, wherein 
they were ſeverally born: And as to the Negroes in 
particular, their hair, their lips and noſes, are not 
at all like thoſe of Aſia or Europe, or even thoſe who 
hve in the north of Africa. The Scythians, of old, 
and the Tartars and Laplanders, at preſent, are of a 

'ery different make from the people of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe or Aſia: The Tartars are remark- 
able for their olive complexions, ſquat make, flat 
faces, and little eyes ſet deep in their heads. In ſome 
countries the people are tall, in others ſhort ; and not 
only the perſons, but the very genius and temper of 
men differ, as the ſoil and climate differ where they 
were born. The Spaniard is graveand ſedate, migh- 
ty flow and circumſpect in his actions; while the 
French are gay and airy, perpetually dancing and 
ſinging: And this difference, no doubt, proceeds 
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i HAP. from the foil and ſituation of the reſpeAive countries; 


for, tranſplant any people from one country to ano- 
ther, they will alter or degenerate into the ſame kind 
of men, in a few generations, as the former inhabi- 
tants were. If the Spaniards and French were to 
change countries, they would, in a few generations, 
[ter their perſons and humours; the French would 
be Spaniards, and the Spaniards French. 

Does not every body ſee a remarkable difference 
het wen the French and the Engliſh, when the French 
{ir} came over hither? And yet, in two or three ge- 
nerations, *tis impoſible to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other. And foT take it to be in complexion, 
well as in features and humours: Blacks, in a 
ew generations, would become white, if brought 
over hither ; and poſſibly White men might become 
lack, or very near it, if they were plantsd a few 
generations in the heart of Africa, eſpecially if pains 
were taken to make them ſo, by rubbing their chil- 
dren with greaſe and ſoot from the time they were 
born, as the Africans do. 

Jo ſum up all: The Sun, no doubt, goes a great 
way towards the darkening the complexion of the 
people that inhabit the Torrid Zone; but then the oil 
they live upon, the pains they take to make their chil- 
dren {till blacker, and their women converſing alto- 
gether, opchiefly with Black men, every one of theſe 
may contribute ſomething towards making them fo 
exceeding black; for the Sun alone, it is certain, will 
not do it; or the people, who live within the Torrid 
Zone in America, would be equally black. And, as 
to Noah's curſing his fon Ham, it is evident, this 
can be of no weight; for, as J have obſerv'd already, 
zreat part of the people of Africa ( the country his 
poſterity are ſuppoſed to inherit) are not black: And 
the people of the Eaſt-Indies, who are ſuppoſed to be 
the deſcendants of Seth, the favourite fon, are as 
black as any of the Negroes of Africk; tho", tis 
true, their hair is long, aud their features much 
more engaging than thoſe of the African Negroes, 


If it be ſtill doubted, whether the alteration of cli- 


mate or foil will have any effect upon the features as 
well as complexion, we may remember, that the 
Turks, Perſians, Indians and Chineſe, all come o- 
rizinally from Tartary (at leaſt the ſovereigns and go- 
verning parts of thoſe empires); and yet they do not 
at all reſemble the Tartars, from whence they de- 
icended, at this day, but the people of thoſe countries 
they reſpectively poſſeſꝰd to the fouthwrd of them; 
which, I believe, will be admitted to amount to a de- 
monſtration of what has been advanc'd on this head. 

I proceed, in the next place, to the diſcription of 
Zaara and Biledulzerid, which are ſuppoſed to extend 
irom the Atlantick Ocean to the eaſt, as far as Ethi- 
opta Superior; to run all along parallel to Nigritia ; 
and to lie between the zoth and 28th degrees of 
north latitude ; being bounded by the territories of 
the Emperor of Morocco and Batbary, on the north; 
Ethiopia, on the caſt ; by Nigritia, on the ſouth ; 


diviſion of this country, call'd Biledulgerid in our 
maps, the Sailors charts denominate the country of 
Gualata; and to the ſouth-diviſion, which in our 
maps has the name of Zaara, our Mariners give the 
name of Arguin, from a town that lies ncar the 
mouth of the river of St. John's: However, it is a- 
greed, that both Biledulgerid and Zaara are barren 
defart countries at this dav, with ſcarce any towns in 
them ; for which reaſon I have thrown them together. 
The principal river is that which the Portugueſe 
have given the name of Dorada to. "There are ſome 
few lefler ſtreams here, but none of them navigable; 
and the country is ſo very far from being well wa- 
ter'd, that, when the caravans croſs it from Moroc- 
co to Nigritia, they do not meet with water in feve- 
ral days, and are force] to load one half of their Ca- 
mels with water and proviſions for their ſubſiſtance. 
What is moſt remarkable in the people of this 
country is, that they are moſt of them tawny : Tho 
Nigritia lies contiguous to them, there are few Ne- 
groes in it; neither do the inhabitants agree with the 
Negrocs in their religion, manners or cuſtoms. The 
inhabitants of this vaſt deſart, like the Arabs, live 
in tents, moving from place to place, as they can 
meet with paſture and water for their cattle; and, 
like the Arabs, they live chiefly, *tis faid, by plun- 
der and rapine : "They are generally Mahometans; 
and probably the deſcendants cf thoſe Arabs, or Sa- 
racens, who over-ran all the north of Africa in the 
7th century, Biledulgerid, that now lies waſte, and 
almoſt uninhabited, was once the celebrated king 
dom of Numidia, then well peopled and fruitful ; 
and there are ſtill the ruins of ancient palaces and 
temples to be met with here; but every. country is 
the worfe for being poſſeſs'd by the Mahometans ; 
they neither regard building, or the cultivation of 
the ſoil. Thus we find it in Perſia; a great part of 
which country, by the induſtry of the former inha- 
bitants, in collecting the little rivulets, and flowing 
of their grounds, render'd them as fruitful as other 
ſoils ;* whereas now great part of the fame lands yield 
nothing but weeds and briars: And even that fruit- 
ful country of Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia, where 
were ſo many flouriſhing towns and provinces anci- 
ently, is now become a deſart. It is true, all foils 
are not alike fruitful; but good huſbands will rake 
almoſt any thing produce a crop by their labour and 
induſtry ; whereas the careleſs flothful Turk can ſcarce 
ſubſiſt upon the richeſt foil ; nor will he trouble him- 
ſelf to improve his country by trade, hov advanta- 
giouſly ſoever it is ſituated ; but this is left in a man- 
ner entirely to the Chriſtians and Jews under their 
dominion. As we know very little more-of Zaara 
and Biledulgerid, than that the country is a deſart; 
and that the ſew pcople in it live in tents, ranging per- 
petually from place to place, and have no ſettled ha- 
bitation ; I proceed to the diſcription of the empire 
of Morocco. 
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The Pr ſeut State of the Empire of Morocco : 


ju which are comprehettded the Kingdoms or Pro- 
dinces of Fez, Nlorocco and Suz. 


H E empire of Morocco lies between 28 and 

36 degrees of north latitude ; and between 
4 and 9 degrees of weſtern longitude, reckoning 
from the meridian of London ; being bounded by 
the Mediterranean, on the north; by the river Ful- 
via, which ſeparates it from Algiers, on the caſt; 
by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth; "and by the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, on the weſt ; being upwards of 500 
miles in length from the north-eaft to the ſouth- 
weſt, and about 200 miles in breadth. Some ex- 
tend this Empire as far fouth as the river Niger, al- 
moſt making it upwards of 1200 miles from north 
to ſouth ; but all that tract of land, from the pro- 
vince of Suz to Nigritia, being only a barren deſart 
inhabited by Arabs, who wander from place to place, 
and are under no manner of government, is very 
improperly comprehended in the empire of Mo- 
rocco. 

This empire, now call'd Morocco from a city of 
that name (on the north part of 1t at leaſt) was the 
Mauritania Tingitana of the Romans, and fo deno- 
minated from the city of Tingis, now Tangier, 
lying on the fouth-ſide of the Streights of Gibralter. 


The country is finely diverſified with mountains and 


vaſt extended plains,” moſt of them very fruitful, 
and pretty well inhabited. The principal mountains 
re thoſe of Atlas, which lie almoſt in the form of 
u cre'cent between the kingdoms of Morocco and 
Suz,, and extend from the kingdom of Algier to the 
Atlantick ocean. There are not many woods in it, 
and thoſe there are deſtitute of timber. 
The chief rivers are, the river Suz, in the king- 


D 
dom of Suz, at the mouth whereof ſtands the city 


. Santa Cruz; the river Rabata, at the mouth where- 


of is the piratical town of Sallee ; the river Ceba, 
at the mouth whereof lies the piratical town of 
Mamora ; the river Lecvs, on which ſtands the port- 
town of Larrach : None of theſe rivers are navi- 
cable for ſhips ; nor will the ports at the mouths of 
them admit of large veſſels. Arzilla, to the north- 
wards-of Larrach, is another inconſiderable port- 
town; and the Portugueſe are yet in poſſeſſion of 
Maſignan on the fame coaſt to the ſouthward : 
There are alſo the bays of "Tangier and Tetuan in 
the Mediterranean, where ſhips may ride during 
ſome winds, but are very unſafe in others; and the 
Spaniards are yet in poſſeſſion of Ceuta over-againſt 
Gibralter, and of Penon de Veloz further to the 
eaſtward : But in none of theſe is there any ſafe 
harbour, | 


\ 


ing ſeveral times the ſame day. 
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Sallce, on the weit coaſt of the kingdom of Fez, CH 4 
is eſteemed the beſt port the Emperor of Morocco VII 
hath : And, tho" this appears to be a pretty good 8 
harbour when a ſhip is got into it; yet, at a full 1 15 

ical pur, 

tide, there is not above 12 foot of water; and the 
bar, at the- mouth of it, is ſeldom to be paſs'd by 
any thing but boats and very ſmall veſſels: And 
yet from this place, and Mamora, a little to the 
northward of it, do the Pirates of this country per- 
petually inſeſt theſe ſeas, taking abundance of Chri- 
ſtians ſhips, with their row- boats and ſmall craft, 
with which they board and overpower merchant: 
men that have but few hands : And even our Eaſt- 
India-men and ſtouteſt ſhips are under great appre- 
henſions when they paſs near this coaſt ; for, tho 
they have no quarrel] with us, they will ſeize and 
carry in our ſhips upon very frivolous pretences, 
particularly if they find paſſengers on board of any 
other nation they are at war with. 

The air of this country is generally temperate, Ther, 
eſpecially on the mountains, and near the ſea-coafls, th* 
where they oftener complain of cold than heat: It 
freezes ſometimes i in the winter very hard, and the 
tops of the mountains are cover'd with ſnow great 
part of the year. However, in the valleys, their Sen; 
winter is but — ; and, when it freezes in the 
morning, the middle of the day is generally warm. J 
It freezes hardeſt in January, as with us ; February | 
is more moderate, and the weather variable, chang- 
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In March the north and weſt winds blow furi- 
ouſly ; in which month their trees begin to bloſſom: 
Towards the end of April they have ripe Cherries ; 
in May, Figs ; and, in the latter end of June, all 
manner of fruit is ripe, except their latter Figs, 
which are not ripe till September. The ſpring (when 
the weather is very temperate) is reckon'd to begin 
the latter end of February, and end the latter end 
of May: Then their ſummer begins, and laſts to 
the middle of Auguſt. This is a pretty hot ſeaſon, 
the air all the while wonderful clear and ſerene ; 
and it is uſually very unhealthful, if it happens to 
rain in the ſummer ; the fun then is parching hot, 
and occaſions malignant fevers. Their harveſt be- 
gins in the middle of Auguſt, and laſts till the mid- 
dle of November ; when their winter begins, and 
continues to the middle of February. During this 
time, ind the beginning of the ſpring, they "have 
hard gales of wind and forms, with ſnow, hail and 
thunder; and the caſt and fouth-eaſt winds frequent- 
ly blaſt their fruits in the ſpring. 

Their rainy weather begins in October, when 
they ſow their lands upon the hills; but, in their 
valleys, their ſeed-time does not begin till February. 

The empire of Morocco being divided into the Dann 
three grand provinces or kingdoms of Fez, Morocco tec 
and Suz ; I ſhall give a brief deſcription of each, 
and of the principal towns contained in them. 
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ap. The kingdom of Fez is bounded by the Medi- 
iI. terranean, on the north ; by the territories of Tan- 
RA gicr, on the eaſt ; by Morocco, on the ſouth; and 
ce of the Atlantick Ocean, on the weſt : The chief towns 
*. whereof are, 1. Fez, the metropolis of the empire, 
C ſituated in a plain on a branch of the river Cebu 
or Fez, latitude 33, longitude 4 weſt of London. 
This city is rather two cities join'd, the one call'd 
Old Fez, and the other New Fez. Old Fez is ſi- 
tuated the Joweſt, and has a ſmall river running 
through it : The town is of a round figure, and 
about three miles in circumference : There are be- 
tween 50 and 60 moſques, or Mahometan tem- 
ples, in it : The houſes of their Great men here, as 
in other places, contain ſeveral ſquares : "Thoſe of 
the common people are very mean, and the ſhops 
like ſo many pedlars ſtalls : "The ſtreets narrow and 
unpav'd, miſerably dirty in winter, and duſty in 
ſummer : Their inns, that have been ſo much cry'd 
up, are built in form of a ſquare alſo, with lodg- 
ing- rooms on the infide : The traveller buys his 
own proviſion, and dreſſes it, and has the conveni- 
ency of feeding his horſes and cattle before the door 
of his lodging in the ſquare. So that I find they 
pretty much reſemble the caravanſera's, or places 
of refreſhment, on the roads in Perſia and Turkey. 

The town of Old Fez is defended by a double 
wall, and a caſtle on each fide of it, ſituated upon 
an eminence ; but lies very much expoſed, being 
commanding by ſome riſing grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood : Their beſt defence lies in their num- 
bers, being able, 'tis ſaid, to arm forty thouſand 
men. 

Ihe new town is ſeparated from the other only 
by a ſmall river, and has a double wall round it, 
with ſquare towers, like thoſe of Old Fez : There 
is alſo one tolerable baſtion on the walls of the new 
town, faid to have been built by an Engliſh Rene- 
gado. This town was deſign'd as a citade] to 
command the old town ; and here the King always 
keeps a good body of horſe for that end, whoſe 
principal bufineſs it is to collect the earn of the 
neighbouring country, and lay it up in the maga- 
Zines for grinding; of which they have ſeveral wa- 
ter-mills on the rivers that run hy the town : Here 

are ſome palaces of the Kings and Great men, but 
run to ruin fince the Court removed to Mequinez ; 
and the houſes of the common people have only 
clay, or mud walls and thatch'd roofs. The new 
town 1s about a mile and a half in circumference, 
and very populous : The gates magnificent, and 
make a grand appearance at a diſtance ; but a tra- 
veller is miſerably diſappointed when he comes in- 
to it, to find little elſe but thatch'd cottages, beſides 
the moſques, the magazines, and ſome few ruinous 
palaces, However, Old Fez is a town of the great- 
cit trade of any town in the empire. 

Mequinez, the preſent reſidence of the empire 

Morocco, is ſituated in a delightſul plain, about 
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a day's journey to the weſtward of Fez, and two CH AP. 
to the eaſtward of Sallec, on the fame river that VIII. 
Sallee ſtands : The palace and the olive parks about WWW 
it make a very beautiful appearance at a diſtance ; 
but neither does Mequinez anſwer the expectations 
of the traveller when he comes into it. It is of an 
irregular form, about two miles in circumference, 
and faid to contain three hundred thouſand ſouls: 
The ſtreets, like thoſe of Fez, are dirty in winter, 
and duſty in ſummer, meanly built, and their tradeſ- 
men have ſtalls on ſome of the higheſt ground in 
the town, where they ſell their goods: Mequinez 
is ſurrounded by an ordinary wall, and parted by a 
road from the Negroe town, which is inhabited by 
the King's black troops (the cavalry, on which he 
principally relies) with their families. 

The palace lies on the ſouth- ſide of the city, and 
indeed is another city interſpers'd with parks, fields, 
canals and gardens: In one quarter whereof is the 
Haram, aſſign'd ſolely to the uſe of the King's 
women and their guard of Eunuchs: A ſecond con- 
tains the rooms of ſtate and audience: In a third 
quarter are the King's handicrafts, workmen and 
armoury: In a fourth his guards are lodg'd, where 
are the artillery and magazines: And in a fifth the 
ſtables : Every part divided into large ſquares ; be- 
ing in the whole about three miles in circumference. 
And here the walks and pavements are kept exceed- 
ing neat, and the galleries frequently adorn'd with 
moſaic work. Mr. BLaiTHwailrT, who attend- 
ed Mr. RussErL, the Engliſh Ambaſſador to the 
Court of Morocco in the year 1727, gives us an 
account of that Miniſter's audience at the palace of 
Mequinez, which affords us a tolerable idea of the 
place and people, as well as of their prince. 

e fays, on the day appointed for the audience, The recepti- 


a Spaniard, Alcaide (Governor) of the Chriſtians, 3 oy 
and ſeveral officers of the palace, came to conduct baſfador at 


the Ambaſſador to Court: That about twelve of Mequinez, 
them mounted, and rode in the following manner: 229 1777» 
The Ambaſſador, between the Batlaw who con- 
ducted him to Mequinez, and the Baſſaw's brother, 
preceded by twenty Muſketeers; The reſt of the 
Engliſh gentlemen accompanied by another of the 
Baflaw's brothers, and ſome officers of the Court: 
Two of the Ambaſlador's ſervants in liverics on 
horſeback ; and after them, the captives and the 
Mooriſh and Jewiſh ſervants, v-ho walk'd on foot. 
The whole cloſed with a guard of horſe belonging 
to the Baſſaw : However, a drunken Moor of qua- 
lity, in the abundance of his zeal, rode in atwong(t 
them, calling them Chriſtian dogs and rogues, pre- 
ſentmg his piece at the Engliſh, and it was with 
ſome difficulty he was perſuaded to go about his 
buſineſs : Nor was this inſult taken any notice of; 
for, it ſeems, a flaming zeal for their ſuperſtition 
is an atonement for almoſt any crime. 

Being enter'd the firſt gate of the palace, they all 


alighted, and in the ſquare within it were found 


thirtceen 


CHAP. thisteen fine Horſes of- the Emperor's, richly capa- 
VIII. rifon'd and accoutred, and held by fo many Negroe 
= grooms for ſtate. Theſe the Paſſaw led them to take a 
view of, Aſter which, having paſs'd through two or 
three ſquares more, they came to the Emperor s a- 
partment ; but in fuch a crowd, that it was with a 
great deal of difficulty /they ar rived there. After 
ſome time they were conducted into a long gallery; 
; the floor and tides whereof were cover'd with ſmall 
The preſent tiles, an inch ſquare, of various colours. Hither 
r his Britiſh Majeſty's preſent was brought, and ſet 
Morocco by out to the beſt advantage; conſiſting of a large chry- 
kr a {tal ſconce with twelve branches; eleven bales of 
f coarſe cloth, each bale containing three pieces; three 
boxes of ſuperfine cloth, containing fifteen pieces; 
one box of French linen, call'd Brittanies ; two 
boxes, containing each fourteen loaves of double- 
refin'd ſugar; one box of China ware; one box, 
containing eighteen pound of tea; one box, contain- 
ing three large China jars of ſweet-meats ; one box 
of tovs; one box, with brocades, ſilver tabbies, 
thread ſattins, and gold lace; one caſe, containing 
a gun and a pair of piſtols; four cheſts of Florence; 
and one box, containing hollands and cambricks. 
Having waited here about an hour, they were 
conducted to an open gallery, which gave them the 
proſpect of a fine meadow within the palace; over 
the middle of which there was a terrace walk from 
one end to the other, thick ſhaded with Vines ſuppor- 
ted by an arch'd frame. Having paß d in a conti- 
tinual crowd {till a great way farther, they were at 
lengch ſtopp'd, and given to underſtand the Emperor 
wis in the next room, Whercupon the Baſſaw, his 
brothers, and ſcveral other great officers od 
ately pull'd off their Alhagues (their outward veſts) 
or habits of diſtinction, as Swell as their ſlippers, and 
each of the Baſſaw's brothers, took a China jar of 
{weet-meats, part of the preſent, to carry in to the 
Emperor ; and all the reft of the preſent was carried 
in, and placed in the Emperor's ſight, before the 
Ambaſſador was admitted: Then two great doors 
were flung open, and they ſaw his Majeſty ſitting 
under a canopy in an open gallery; and, at his feet, 
his favourite brother MULE y AMSTEDDY, with 
his Prime Miniſter Baſſaw EmPSAEL, a great fat 
Negroc. 
The Ambaſiador, being led up to the throne, 
— pull'd off his hat, and made three bows ; and, ha- 
ving deliver'd the King of Great-Britain's letter, 
tied up in a handkerchief, into the Emperor's own 
hand, and a gold watch in another, he put on his 
hat, and made a ſpeech, expreſſing the great eſteem 
his Maſter had for his Imperial Majeſty, condoling 
his father's death, and congratulating the Emperor's $ 
acceſſiong which was interpreted (my author obſerves) 
to very little purpoſe ; for the Emperor was fo drunk, 
he could ſcarce hold up his head : However, it ſeems, 
he underſtood fo much by the ſpeech and the preſent, 
as to be very well pleas d; and anſwer d e 
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bumn, ordering the Alcaide of the Chriſtians to fee CH Ag 
they did not want Wine and roait Pigs every day, VIII 
charging his Prime Miniſter to let the Chriſtian Mi- Wy 
niſter (t he Ambaſſador) have whatever he demanded. 
Then the Courtiers proſtrated themſelves on their 
faces, and crawVd upon their hands and Knees to 
kiſs his feet: Soon after which, his Majeſty's Eu- 
nuchs, finding him much out of 'order, carried him 
away, and the Court retir'd, My author ſays, 
while the Ambaſſador waited to be admitted, there 

was ſuch a noiſe and diſturbance among the drunken 
Courtiers, that he could compare it to nothing elſe, 

but the common fide of a Jail; ; tho', at their au- 
dience, things were a little compoſed. 

He adds, this Emperor, Murty Hamer Du- 
HEBBY, was upwards of 6 foot high, about 50 
years of age, of a fierce countenance, and much 
pitted with the tmall-pox ; his face bloated, and his 
fore teeth out; and, being a Malatta of a tawn 
complexion, made a very indifferent figure : It be- 
ing cold weather, he had a black cloak over a white 
Alhague or veit ; his turbant wies a green filk ſaſh, 
which hung careleſſy about his head, and ſhewed he 
was drunk. All he had about him worth admiring 
was a fine ſcimiter in a gold ſcabbard, richly ſet with 
precious ſtones, 

The Emperor being carried away, the confuſion Th- 4 
among his drunken Courtiers was as great as before; pra 
neither was there any care taken to conduct the Am- {, 
baſſador back again to his houſe : "They were puſh'd ng 
and ſhov'd about, and in danger of being trodden Wel. 
under foot; and, inſtead of being afliſted by the Of- 
ficers of the Court, the gates were ſhut againſt them, 
and extravagant ſums demanded for permiſſion to 
go through them. In the mean time the throng 

was very great, and their very buttons were cut off 
their cloaths before they could get away, and they 
expected every minute to he ſtripp'd by the mob: 
However, by bribing the Porters pretty handſomely, 
they were ſo fortunate at length to eſcape out of the 
palace, and get to their houſe. But to return to the 
Emperor : it was uſual with him, it ſeems, to drink Some ty 
with his Miniſters, till he fell down dead drunk ; —_ 
and then he was carried to bed by his Eunuchs : And, © 
when he waked again, he was ſure to give ſome ex- 
amples of his cruel and fierce diſpoſition ; inſomuch, 
that his ſervants fled, and dreaded to come near 
him ; and happy was the Miniſter who could make 
an excuſe to be abſent, 

While the Engliſh Ambaſſador was at Mequinez, Her 
he ſhot two men that waited on him, and he en- eh 25 
deavour'd to kill his Prime Miniſter with his own © 
hand : but this Courtier, keeping out of the way 
'till his fury was over, was then taken into favour 
again: He commanded two young Jewiſh women 
to be brought to his bed ; and, when he ſent them 
home again, hearing that dier huſbands had preſu- 
med to go to bed them, he order'd their huſbands to 
be put to death: Another of his miſtreſſes diſobli- 
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} HAP. ging him, he order'd all her teeth to be drawn out; 
III. and, enquiring for her afterwards, and being told 
ſie was not recover'd from the illneſs that operation 
a had occaſion'd, he order'd the man's teeth, who 
| drew them, to be pull'd out, and ſent her by way 
of ſatisfaction. For any trifling offence, or for his 
humour, would he order a man to be toſs'd, that is, 
thrown up into the air by four luſty flaves, as high 
as they could, and then let fall again; whereby 
ſometimes the perſon was kill'd, and others made 
cripples of : And ſuch feaſts as theſe, it ſeems, were 
his ſport and diverſion, From ſuch a Court as this 
no wonder, therefore, if the Engliſh Ambaſlador 
haſten'd to be diſmiſs'd. 
INES The demands Mr. RussEL was inſtructed to 
3 make at the Court of Morocco were, To get all 
F captives releas d, as had been taken under Bri- 
tiſh colours: To get reſtitution made to ſuch Mer- 
chants, whoſe ſhips had been robb'd by the Sallee 
pirates ſince the laſt peace; and to confirm that 
peace with the preſent Emperor. But he was ſoon 
given to underſtand, that there was no reſtitution to 
be expected from this Court; and for the captives, 
they did conſent to releaſe about a dozen of them, of 
which four were Engliſh : And for theſe the Am- 
baſſador paid a great deal more than their ranſom 
guld have been valued at. The Prime Miniſter, 
the favourite Women, and every Officer concern'd 
in his diſpatches, were brib'd again and again; nor 
was there a ſervant about the Court, but was per- 
petually begging ſomething of him, under pretence 
of ſome good offices they had done him : However, 
at a vaſt expence, and with abundance of difficulty, 
the following Articles of Peace were agreed on ; 
and-thoſe made by Admiral STEWART with the 
ſame Court, in the reign of King GEORGE I. were 
confirm'd. | 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE s of Peace 
and Commerce, 


BETWEEN the moſt high, and moſt renown'd Prince 
GEORGE II. the Grace of God, King of 
Great-Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. and the maſt high and glorious, mighty 
and right noble Prince, MulEVY HAMET Da- 
HEBBY, BEN MuLEyY IsMaAEL, BEN Mu- 
LEY ZERIPH, Ben MuLEeyY AL, King and 
Emperor of the kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, "I affi- 
let, Suz, and all the Algarbe, and its territories 
in Africa, &c. Cencluded, agreed, and adjuſted by 

5 JohN RussEL, E/; on the behalf of his Bri- 

ple, tannick Maje/ty; and by his Excellency Baſſaw 
| HAMET, BEN ALY, BEN ABDALLA, and 

Vis Imperial Majeſty's Admiral of Sallee, Ha DGE, 

ABDELCADER, PEREZ, on the behalf of the 

Emperor of Fez and Morocco. | 
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be allowed a free traffick, viz. to buy or ſell for 
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thirty days in the city of Gibralter, or iſland of CH AP» 
* Minorca, and not to reſide in either place, but VIII. 
to depart with their effects, without lett or mo. 
leſtation, to any part of the ſaid Emperor of Mo- 
* rocco's dominions. 
„ ARTICLE II. That the King of Great-Bri- 
* tain's ſubjects, reſiding in Barbary, ſhall not be 
« oblig'd to appear before the Cadi, or Juſtices of 
the country; but only the Govern 
and his Britannick Majeſty's 
*© cognizance of, and adjuſt the differences they may 
have with the natives of the country. 
* ARTICLE III. That the menial ſervants of 
* his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, tho' natives of 
* the country, either Moors or Jews, be exempt. 
from taxes of all kinds. 
* ARTICLE IV. That all his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, as well paſlengers as others, taken 
by any of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco's 
Cruiſes, on board any foreign ſhip or veſſel what- 
Jever, ſhall immediately be ſet at liberty, and ſent 
* to the city of Gybralter. 
* ARTICLE V. That there be permiſſion for 
buying proviſions, and all other neceſſaries for his 
Britannick Majeſty's fleet, or city of Gibralter, 
at any of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco's 
ſea-ports, at the market- prices; and the ſame to 
be ſhipped off without paying cuſtom, as has been 
extorted lately, contrary to the treaty of peace 
ſubſiſting. | 
„ ARTICLE VI. All other Articles, being fif- 
teen in number, concluded, agreed, and adjuſted, 
by the honourable CHARLES STEWARD, Eſq; 
* on the behalf of his Britannick Majeſty, and by 
his Excellency Baſhaw HameT, BEN Al V, 
Ben ABDALLA, and his Imperial Majeſty's 
Treaſurer, Mr. Moss BEN HaTTas, a Jew, 
on the behalf of, the ſaid King of Fez and Mo- 
* rocco, ſhall ſtand good, and be of the ſame force, 
as in the reigns of the moſt high, and moſt re- 
nown'd Prince GEORGE 1, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, &c. of glorious memory, 
and the high and glorious, mighty and right no- 
ble Prince, ALBUMAZAR MuLEy IsMAEL, 
late Emperor of Morocco. And it is farther agreed, 
that all the Articles aforemention'd, as well the 
fifteen, as theſe additional ones, ſhall, in twenty 
days after the date hercof, be publiſh'd in the Ara- 
bick language, and affix' d on the gates of all the 
ſea-port towns in his Imperial Majeſty's domini- 
ons.“ 
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Sign'd and dated at the Court of Mequinez, 
January 14. 1727-8. 


Soon after the ſigning this treaty, the Ambaſſador 
took leave of the Court of Mequinez, and begun 
his journey for "Tangier under a Mooriſh guard com- 
manded by ** who had money allowed them, 
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by their ſuperiors, to defray the whole expences of 
the journey ; however, they put it in their pockets, 
made the Ambaſtador pay his own and their charges 
upon the road, and yet forced the country people to 
furniſh proviſions, without allowing any thing for 
them: and, when the Ambaſlador came to Tan- 
gier, he was under apprchenſions of being detain'd 
there by the Baſſaw, under pretence of ſome fur- 
ther demands: But the Bafſav, being then treating 
with the Governor of Gibralter for powder and o- 
ther warlike ſtores he wanted, was fo good as to per- 
mit the Ambaſtador to embark for Gibralter, where 
hearrivd the -th of February 17 27-8. He had been 
promis'd two fine Barbary Horſes, and a Lion, by 
the Court of Mequinez ; but, it ſeems they never 
intended to gratiſy him in this particular, unleſs he 
would have paid double the price of them, as he did 
for every thing elſe: And he was very glad to make 
his cfcape from that barbarcus Court without them. 

But to return to the deſcription of Mequinez : 
This city, as has been obiery'd, is divided into ſe— 
veral quarters, or rather is ſeveral cities united: 
The palace is a diſtinct town : The quarter of the 
Moors is another: The Negroe town a third; 
and the Jews have a quarter to themſelves, in which 
there does not leis than fifteen thouſand of them inha- 
bit, being allowed a Shiek, or Governor, of their own 
nation: And, tho' the Princes and Great men in- 
ſalt them ſometimes, vet the Government take a 
particular care of their protection ;_for, when Mr. 
RussEL was there, five Moors were crucified for 
murdering a Jew ; and indeed they are fo uſeful 
here, that the Government cannot do without them. 
All money affairs, and all foreign trade, are nego- 
tiated and carried on in this country by the Jews ; 
their principal employment at Mequinez, is work- 
ing in Gold and Silver, changing of money, and 
lending it upon uſury: And not only the Jews, 
but the Chriſtian faves, have their Alcaide, who 
is a Chriſtian and their Protector, and are allowed 
to carry on any buſineſs almoſt. Several Chriſtian 
ſlaves get money here, and are allowed a property 
in it; in which reſpect their condition is to be pre- 
ferr'd to that of the Moors themſclves. 

Here alſo is a Convent of Spanith Friars allow*d, 
that is endow'd with a revenue of hve hundred pi- 
ſtoles a year, for the relief of captives, both with 
food and phyſick, for preventing their turning Ma- 
hometans: Theſe alfo are under the Emperor's pro- 
tection, on account of their taking care of his ſick 
ſlaves, and the preſents they annually make him : 
They have an Infirmary capable of entertaining an 
hundred perſons ; and to theſe the captives apply 
when they are ſick, lame, or in any other diſtreſs, 

My author adds, that in the late Emperor Mu- 
LEY ISMAE L's time the caſe of the Chriſtian 
ſlayes was a great deal worſe than it is at preſent ; 
for he employ'd many of them in his buildings: 
However, their work was not harder than that of 
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our day-labourers. And he gave ſeveral of them 
licences to keep taverns, on condition of ſubſiſting 
their poor brethren ; to whom he alſo order'd a daily 
allowance of bread : Nor were maſters of ſhips, or 
thoſe who had a little money to bribe the Alcaide, 
forc'd to work at all, 
where the captives are lodg'd, 1s a much better place 
than any of our common priſons : Here every na- 
tion has a diſtinct apartment, in which are taverns 
and a market of all manner of fruit and eatables: 
Nor are any of the Moors fuffer'd to diſturb them, or 
indeed to come into their houſe but upon permiſſion. 
My author adds, that he faw ſeveral captives at 
Mequinez, who liv'd much better than ever they 
did in theik-own country; and they have not only 
the Spaniſh convent to go to in their diſtreſs, but 
whatever money their friends ſend over for their 
ſubſiſtance, is faithfully deliver'd them, unleſs they 
defraud one another ; nay, ſeveral captives have 
grown rich here, and carried money out of the coun- 
try; and ſome of them, that were at Mequinez when 
Mr. RussEL was there, kept their mules and their 
ſervants. Whereupon our author obſcrvcs, it is not 
ſo inſupportable a ſlavery as has been repreſented, 
There may have been ſome inſtances of cruelty to- 
wards the captives, but not many ; and they have 
themſelves ſometimes, by needleſs provocations, 
drawn on them the ill uſage they met with. The 
have alſo this farther ſatisfation, to be ſlaves on] 
to the Emperor ; for he reſerves all the Chriſtian 
captives that are taken to himſelf, and very rarely 
parts with any of them to his ſubjects. 

The moſt wretched and abandon'd people at Me- 
quinez, are the Renegadoes, who have renounc'd 
Chriſtianity, and turn'd Mahometans: Theſe are 
defpis'd by the Moors to the laſt degree, and deſerve 
to be ſo by every body e!ſe, not only on account of 
their changing, their religion, but becauſe they prove 
the moſt vicious, treacherous, diſſolute mortals that 
the country affords. They are generally entertain'd 
in the army, where they are half naked and half 
{tarv'd ; unleſs ſome few of them, who underſtand 
enginecring or gunnery, or ſuch as can be uſeful to 
the Moors in fitting out their piratical veſlels at 
Sallce : "Theſe are pretty much careſs'd, and perhaps 
contribute more to the making prizes of the ſhip- 
ping and merchandize belonging to the Chriſtians 
than the Moors themſelves : "They have their own 
Alcaide, or Governor, as the Chriſtians and Jews 
have theirs, 


The next town I ſhall deſcribe in the province Tena &- 
of Fez is Tetuan, which is ſituated on the aſcent of © * 


a rock, about eight miles from a Bay of the Medi- 
terranean ſea, call'd from this place Tetuan Bay, 
and is between 20 and 30 miles ſouth of Ceuta, and 
about 50 ſouth-eaſt of Tangier, "The town is a- 
bout a mile long, and half a mile broad, and has a 
fine proſpect of the ſea and the country beneath it: 
The ſtreets are narrow, unpav'd and full of une 
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which makes it a filthy place in winter ; and 


lll. yet this is faid to be one of the beſt towns in the 
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country, on account of its being better built than 
moſt others. Their houſes are uſually built about 
a little open ſquare, with piazza's ſupporting galle- 
ries above them; and in the middle of the ſquare 
people of ſubſtance always have a fountain, There 
are commonly four rooms on a floor, one on every 
fide of the ſquare, which have no other light than 
what they receive from the great folding-doors that 
open into the piazza. 

The town of Tetuan containsabout thirty thouſand 
inhabitants, of which five thouſand at leaſt are Jews, 
who have ſeven ſynagogues here; but, tho' their 


numbers are fo great, they have not two hundred 


houſes amoneſt them, ſeveral families living under 
the ſame roof. They are ſaid to be very poor, tho 
all the trade of the place paſſes through their hands; 
for they are the only brokers between Chriſtians and 
Moors, One thing, which ſeems particular to this 
town, is, that the people walk on the tops of the 
houſes, and viſit one another from thence, more 
than by the ſtreets. The town is ſurrounded with 
an ordinary wall, and defended by an old caſtle, 
conſiſting of two ſquares; the outward ſquare 
fank'd with towers, but the walls not cannon proof, 
and it is commanded by hills about it. They have 
a burying-place, on a hill above the town, adorn'd 
with ſuch numbers of cupola's and pyramids, that 
it looks like a town itſelf ; but what is beſt worth 
ſeeing in Tetuan, is the Baſſaw's palace. 

The entrance into this palace is by a cloyſter, 
which leads to a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded by a pi- 
azza, and in the middle a marble fountain; the 
pavement of the area and the piazza being of a mo- 
faic work: On each fide the ſquare is one large 
room, and in each of the angles a ſquare tower of 
a conſiderable height above the building; in two of 
which are ſtair-caſes, that lead to the grand apart- 
ment above: In the third is a door that leads to a 
moſque ; and in the fourth another, through which 
they go into the gardens. On each fide of the gal- 
leries above, which run over the piazza, are fine 
apartments for the Baſlaw's ſour wives; each apart- 
ment conſiſting of five rooms, namely, one large 
room, cover'd with a cupola, in the centre of four 
ler rooms; and through theſe are doors, that lead 
to the bagnio's of the women, and the lodgings of 
the female ſlaves; but the inner rooms have no o- 
ther light, than what they receive by the door of 
the great outward room: Both the doors and ceil- 
ings of the houſe are very lofty ; and over the wo- 
mens apartment are four noble terrace walks, that 
overlook the town, a frightful vale beneath it, the 
river, and part of the Mediterranean fea ; and at 
the end of each terrace, is a turret with latices, 
where the women fit to work, and can fee all that 
paſſes without being ſeen : In the evening the ladies 
uſually walk in the garden, where ſeveral of the 


walks are ſhaded with Vines turn'd over arches : 
the walls of the garden being fo high, that they 
cannot be overlook'd from any part of the town. 
This deſcription of Tetuan, and the palace, is ta- 
ken from Captain BLAITHWAIT, who has alſo 
deſcrib'd another elegant ſeat of the ſame Baſſaw in 
the neighbourhood of "Tetuan : And, as theſe may 
ſerve as a model of all other houſes of the Moors of 
any quality (for they ſcarce. ever vary in their form) 
and will give us the moſt advantagious idea of 
them, I ſhall take leave alſo to ſubjoin the follow- 
ing account of this country ſeat. 

This palace ſtands in a pleuſant valley, about two 
miles from Tetuan, and conſiſts of two large {quares 
ſurrounded by piazza's, and galleries over them : 
In the middle of the outward ſquare is a fountain, 
and the area, as well as the piazza, pay'd with 
Dutch tiles: The inner ſquare is much larger than 
the firſt, to which there is a deſcent by ſeveral 
ſteps : In the middle of it is a fine ſquare parterre, 
and in the centre of that a circular baſon, with 
Orange-trees and flower-pots about it ; There are 
four openings to deſcend by ſteps into the fountain 
on one fide, and over-againſt theſe four alcoves; in 
one of which the Baflaw frequently fits to ſee his 
women bath themſelves: Beyond both theſe ſquares 
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is a very large garden, and a wilderneſs, conliſting - 


of Orange-trees, Lemon-trees, Figs, Pomegra- 
nates, Dates, 'Tamerinds, and other fruit : in which 
are two bowers ; and by the fide of the garden runs 
a river, which altogether make it a moſt agreeable 
retirement. My author obſerves, that the Moors of 
quality in Barbary have ſcarce any pleaſures, but 
what they take in their women, their houſes, gar- 
dens and horſcs : Converſation with men is what 
they do not reliſh at all; the reaſon of which is ſup- 
poſed to be, that their law prohibits them wine, 
without which, good humour, and a ſprightly con- 
verſation, cannot be long kept up : And this may 


be the caſe with ſome people poſſibly; but T cannot 


help being of opinion, that moſt men are in reality 
better company without ſtrong liquor, than with it. 
The next town TI ſhall deſcribe is Tangier, be- 
cauſe it was once ours; tho' there is ſcarce any thing 
in it worth mentioning at preſent. This town is 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea near Cape Spartel, juſt 
at the entrance of the ſtreights of Gibralter, on the 
African fide : It is built on the declivity of a hill, 
which makes it exceſſive hot in ſummer, the aſter- 
noon ſun lying full upon it. When the Engliſh 
had it, the walls were upwards of a mile in circum- 
ference, and they had lines and redoubts that took 
in the neighbouring hills, with two caſtles, the up- 
per and lower, for its detence ; in the former where- 
of lived the Engliſh Governor, and the Baſiaw at 
preſent : And there was a mole built for the ſecu- 
rity of ſhipping, the heads whereof run out 300 
fathom into'the ſea, and were defended by three 
batteries of cannon ; but theſe and moſt of the 
L 2 works 
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liſh, when they abandon'd the place, and it is now 


mot very ſtrong : There is but one ſingle moſque in 


Morocco. 


Juz. 


the town, and another in the caſtle; however, it 
makes a tolerable appearance from the ſea, the hou- 
ſes being white, and all in view; but they have 
ſcarce any trade. This, as has been obſerv'd, was 
the Tingis of the ancients; and from it this part of 
Africa was call'd Mauritania Tingitana. Al PHox- 
sus the fifth King of Portugal, took it from the 
Moors in the year 1463; and, in 1662, the Court 
of Portugal transferr'd it to CHARLES II. King 
of England, on his marriage with the Princeſs CA- 
THARINE, Infanta of Portugal. The Engliſh 
kept it twenty-two years, and laid out a great deal of 
money on the mole and fortifications; but the Par- 
liament refuſing to let the King have money to 
maintain the garriſon, he found hi mſelf obliged to 
quit the place; though, *tis agreed, it would have 
been of very great ſervice to the nation, if we had 
been maſters of it in the laſt wars with France and 
Spain. 

The kingdom of Morocco, the next diviſion of 
this empire, is bounded by the kingdom of Fez 
towards the north; by the mountains of Atlas, 
on the eaſt; and by the ſame mountains, which 
ſeparate it from the province of Suz, on the ſouth: 
The chief town whereof is Morocco, a large old 
city, ſituated in a fine plain about the centre of the 
kingdom, latitude 31 and a half, weſt longitude 
7 degrees. This, in ſome of our old writers, is 
ſaid to be one of the greateſt cities in the world; 
to contain an hundred thouſand families; to be ele- 
gantly built, eſpecially their moſques and palaces : 
But all theſe matters appear to have been wonder- 
fully magnified ; and, fince the ſeat of the empire 
has been removed from thence, the town is ex- 
tremely declin'd ; and as to the fortifications ſo much 
talk'd of, they would not be able to hold out twen- 
ty-four hours againſt an army prepared for a ſiege. 
The reſt of the towns mention'd by Geographers 
ui this province are, Elgiamba, Imegiagen, Imiz- 
imzi, Delgumba, Agmet, Teneſſa, which have 
little in them that deſerve a particular deſcription, 
and are moſt of them, indeed, no better than open 
villages ; tho' ſome writers have dignified them with 
the name of cities. 55 

The province of Suz, in which I comprehend 
that of Tafilet, is bounded by Morocco, on the 
north; by Biledulgerid, on the eaſt and ſouth; 
and by the Atlantick ocean, on the weſt: The 
chief towns, whereof are, Taradant and Tafilet; 
the former the capital of Suz, and the other of the 
province of Tafilet: The reſt of the towns men- 


tion'd in the province of Suz are, Meſſa Guargeſen, 


Tejeat, Garet, Tagovoſt, Tedſi, Santa Cruz (a 
&a-port) and Illec: But the only town travellers 
mention in Tafilet, is the capital of the ſame name, 


ſituated in latitude 26 and a half, longitude 2 de- 
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grees weſt of London, The preſent imperial fa- 
mily came from the province of Tafilet; Mu- 
LEY ISMAEL, the late Emperor, was of that 
country; which, lying the fartheſt ſouth of any 
of the territories belonging to this empire, and his 
mother being a Negroe, the complexion of the 
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royal family is exceeding dark; for the inhahj- Plexio «i 


tants of this empire differ much in their complex- 
ions according to their ſituation ; thoſe to the ſouth- 
ward are very tawny, as are alſo the Arabs, who 
range about the plains, and live in tents like the 
rabs of Aſia ; the Moors and Jews, who live in 
towns and on the ſea-coaſt, are many of them fair; 
and thoſe that inhabit the villages on the mountains, 
are not of ſo dark a complexion as the Arabs: As 
to the Blacks, that of late years have had the ad- 
miniſtration of the Government, and compoſe their 
beſt cavalry, theſe being brought from Negroe- 
land, or deſcended from parents who came from 
thence, differ very little from the Guinea Ne- 
roes. 

The habit of a Moor is a linen ſhirt or frock 
next his ſkin, a pair of drawers, a ſaſh, and over 
all a looſe coat, or veſt, of ſilk or cloth, with 
{mall buttons of gold, filver or other metal : Their 
arms are bare to the elbow, as well as their legs ; 
but people of diſtinction ſometimes wear Turkey 
leather buſkins, and moſt of them ſandals or ſlip- 
pers: They ſhave their heads all but one ſingle 


lock upon the middle of the crown, and wear a 


turbant,” which is never pull'd oft before their ſu- 
periors or in their temples ; they expreſs their re- 
verence, both to God and Man, by putting off their 
ſlippers, which they leave at the door of the moſque 
or palace, when they enter either ; and, when they 
attend their Prince in the city, they run bare-foot 
after him, if the ſtreets are never ſo dirty: Their 
turbants are of filk or fine linen, ſome of them 
five or fix ells long, and in their ſaſh or girdle, un- 
der their outward garment, they uſually three 
fine knives in a ſilver ſcabbard about a foot long, 
adorn'd with precious ſtones : Their handkerchiets, 
and ſuch things as we carry in our pockets, they 
have in their boſoms : They never ſhave their 
beards, but clip them into form, and keep them 
very neat, 

The habit of a woman is not very different from 
that of a man, except that ſhe wears a fine linen 
cloth, or caul, on her head inſtead of a turbant, 
and her drawers are much larger and longer than the 
mens: The women alſo, when they go abroad, 
have a linen cloth over their faces, with holes in 
it for their eyes like a maſk : "Thoſe of quality wear 
pendants in their ears, and bracelets on their arms 3 
but wrap themſelves up in a white cloth, ſeveral 
ells in length, when they walk in the ftreets ; ſo 
that little of them is ſeen : "They paint and colour 
their hair and eye-brows with burnt Antimon), 
endeavouring to make them look as black as F 14 
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OF THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 


: AP, ſible, and the ends of their fingers are painted blue. 


I have already deſcribed the houſes of the Moors, 


but not their furniture, which is but mean: They 


have neither wainſcot nor hangings, neither beds, 
chairs, ſtools, tables or pictures; they ſleep upon a 
mattreſs on the floor, which, in the houſes of per- 
ſons of quality is cover'd with carpets, and the mea- 
ner people have mats: On theſe they fit croſs-legg'd 
alſo at their meals, having pillows and cuſhions to 
lean on. They waſh always before and after they 
cat, wiping on their handkerchief ; but have nei- 
ther table-cloth or napkin. Rice ſeems to be a 
great part of their food here, as well as in the eaſt ; 
tho' they eat alſo bread, beef, mutton, veal, fiſh 
and fowls : Their favourite diſh is Cuſcuſou, which 
is fine flour grain'd as large as hemp-ſeed, and 
tew'd with mutton, fowls and roots: When it is 
enough, they put the flour thus grain'd into a large 
diſh, leaving a vacant ſpace for the meat and fowls 
in the middle, and then pour in the broth. This 
diſh is very high ſeaſon'd with Garlick, Onions 
and ſpices, and garniſh'd with whites of eggs. 
Their meat is all boiPd and roaſted to rags, fo that 
they can pull it to pieces with their fingers ; and 
this is very neceſſary, becauſe they uſe neither knives 
nor forks ; but, having waſh'd their hands, every 
man tucks up his ſleeves, and, putting his hand 
into the diſh, takes up and ſqueezes together a good 
handful of all the ingredients, as much as his mouth 
with hold; and conſequently their food is neither 
very hot when it is brought before them. Their 
cups and diſhes are of braſs, pewter, earth or tin, 


the law prohibiting their uſing gold or filver veſ- 
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ſels; and, as wine alſo is forbidden, they drink no- 
thing but water, ſometimes mixing it with honey: 
If they have a diſh of ſoup or other liquids, they 
eat it with a great wooden ſpoon, which is handed 
round the company. At an entertainment the de- 
ſert uſually conſiſts of the fruits of the country, 
ſach as Grapes, Oranges, Figs, Pomegranates and 
Mclons. 

They ſmoke pretty much, and play at draughts 
and cheſs ; but never for money; this being ano- 
ther prohibition of their law : And I ſhould have 
remember'd, that they are as ſcrupulous of eating 
blood as the Jews; and therefore cut the throat 
quite through of every beaſt they kill, and drain 
all the blood from it. The company are ſometimes 
entertain'd with muſick and dancing; but people 
of any faſhion never dance themſelves ; and tho 
their muſick is not very agreeable to an European 
ear, they ſeem extremely pleas d with it themſelves. 

The Moors are ſaid to be a.covetous, unhoſpita- 
ble people, intent upon nothing but heaping up 
riches; to obtain which they will be guilty of the 
meaneſt things, and ſtick at no manner of fraud; 
and, as they know themſelves to be ſuch treacher- 
ous, deceitful wretches, they are very ſuſpicious of 


foreigners, The Arabs alſo have always. had the 
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character of a thieviſh pilfering generation; and, CHAP, 


*tis ſaid, will even rob and deſtroy one another, 


VIII. 


when they have no body elſe to prey upon; and, www 


as they perpetually lead a rambling life, are obſerv'd 
to be of a more tawny complexion, and much thin- 
ner and leaner than the Moors. The people, who 
inhabit the hills, and who have the leaſt to do with 


the Court or with traffick, are much the plaineſt, 


honeſteſt people amongſt them, and till retain a 
good ſhare of liberty and freedom, the Government 
uſing them rather as allies than ſubjects, leſt they 
ſhould entirely diſown their authority. But to pro- 
ceed in the character of the Moors: They are ob- 


ſerv'd with all their bad qualities to be very dutiful 


and obedient to their parents, their princes and 
every ſuperior ; but, under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, where none dares reſiſt on peril of his life, 


this may rather be the effect of their fear, than their 


'virtue. Another thing however they are certainly 


to be commended for ; and that is, their reverence 
for God and Religion, and whatever is eſteem'd ſa- 
cred amongſt them : They will not ſuffer theſe to 
be burleſqu'd, and made a jeſt of by prophane fools, 
which is too often conniv'd at among Chriſtians, 
and ſometime encourag'd by thoſe who ought to 
give a better example ; neither do they imitate us 
in faſhionable murder, deſtroying each other, like 
fools of honour, in duels. Tis acknowledg'd they 
do not want courage; and yet their quarrels rare- 
ly proceed to blows, and ſcarce ever to the takin 

away each others lives: Tho", tis obſerv'd, they 
have not the fame tenderneſs for Jews and Chri- 
{tians, and the enemies of their. religion: It ſeems 
to be an univerſal opinion among them,, that the 
cheating, robbing, and even killing of theſe is me- 


ritorious ; and did not the Government, for poli- 


tical reaſons, reſtrain their ſubjects from. theſe out- 
rages, there would be no living amongſt them for 


one of a different faith. And this leads me to 


conſider their Laws and the Conſtitution of their 
Government. 


Here, as in all other Mahometan countries, the Ia FO 


Alchoran, and their comments upon it, are their Goverameaty 


only written laws; and their Cadi's, and other. 
Eccleſiaſticks, their only civil magiſtrates: And tho? 
theſe ſeem to be, in ſome inſtances, controll'd b 

the arbitrary determinations of their Princes, Bal. 
ſaws, Generals and Military officers; yet the lat- 
ter have a very great deference and regard for their 
law: And indeed, if their Princes or Governors 
are found to deſpiſe and ſlight their law in any no- 
torious inſtances, how loyal ſoever the Moors may 
be in all caſes where their religion is not ade d 
this would be look'd upon as a ſufficient ground 
for renouncing their authority. The preſent Em- 


peror, by his drunkenneſs, which their law forbids. . 


has loſt the hearts of the beſt part of his ſubjects, and 


is maintain'd on the throne purely by the power of 


his Negroe troops, who probably profeſs themſelves, 


Mahometane, 
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Mahometans, only becauſe it is the Court religion, 
and are as great lovers of wine as the Prince they 


V ſerve. 


Succeſſion of 


the crown, 


The late Emperor MuLEy IsMAEL fat upon 
the throne fixty years ; his mother, as has been al- 
ready obſery'd, was a Negroe, which poſſibly might 
make him les acceptable to his Mooriſh ſubjects, 
and put him upon eſtabliſhing the Blacks, and gi- 
ving them in a manner the dominion of the coun- 
try for his own ſecurity. As the crown ſeems to 
be in the diſpoſal of the reigning Prince, Mu LE x 
IsMAEL appointed the preſent Emperor MULs v 
Hamer, his fon by his favourite wife, to ſucceed 
him, tho' he had an elder fon by a former wife, 
named ABDELMELECK, who, being Governor 
of the province of Suz at the death of MuLey 
IsMAEL, diſputed the title of MuLEy Hamer, 
and, obtaining a victory over an army of his Ne- 
grocs, poſicſs'd himſelf of the kingdom, or pro- 
vince of Morocco, as well as that of Suz; but 
impolitickly declaring, that he would extirpate all 
the Blacks, when he came to the throne, they 
united againſt him as one man, and the country 
has been in a tate of civil war ever ſince ; the 
Blacks adhering to MuLEyY Hamer, and the 
Moors, that dare declare themſelves, to ABDE L- 
MELECK. As to the more ancient hiſtory of this 
country, I ſhall defer it till I have deſcrib'd the 
reſt of Barbary, and then give it entire. 

Their Magiſtrates, as has been obſerv'd, are ei- 
ther Eccleſiaſticks, or Military officers : Their Cadi's 
are judges of all religious and civil affairs; and 
their Baflaws, Governors, Alcaides, and Military 
officers, of what concerns the State or the Army, 
If a Moor ſhould turn Chriſtian, or a Renegado, 
after he has profeſs'd Mahometaniſm, apoſtatize 
from it, he is burnt without mercy. Murder, 
theft and adultery, alſo are generally puniſh'd with 
death; and their puniſhments for other crimes, 
particularly thoſe againſt the State, are very cruel : 
As impaling ;- dragging the priſoner through the 
ſtreets at a Mule's heels, till all his fleſh is torn off ; 


' throwing him from a high tower upon iron hooks ; 


ging him upon hooks till he dies ; crucifying 
him againſt a wall ; and indeed the puniſhment, 


hanging 


as well as condemnation of criminals, is in a man- 


Land - forces, 


ner arbitrary. The Emperor, or his Baſſaws, fre- 
quently turn executioners, ſhoot the offender, or 
cut him to pieces with their own hands, or com- 
mand others to do it in their preſence, 

As to their military forces, were they aſſembled 
in one place, they would certainly conſtitute a ve- 
ry numerous and formidable army. It is computed, 
that the Black cavalry and infantry do not amount 
to leſs than forty thouſand men, and the Mooriſh 
horſe and foot may be as many; but, being diſ- 
pers'd in ſeveral parts of this large empire, are not 
{een in ſuch numerous bodies as the Negroes, who 


live at Mequinez, and have the guard of the Em- 


peror's perſon : The Blacks are eſteemed their beſt 
horſe, and the Europeans have been ſenſible of their 
bravery and military ſkill, both at Oran and Ceuta : 

hey have fire-arms, as well as ſwords and laun- 
ces: Their Troopers ride very ſhort, and their ſad- 
dles have long peaks before and behind : Their ſtir- 
rup-irons are ſhap'd to the foot, fo that they can 
ſtand up and ſtrike when they make their blow; 
and no men ſhew more dexterity in riding, wheel. 
ing or firing: Their Horſes are very ſwift, and 
beautifully made; but not fo heavy and ſtrong as 
Ours, 

It is their cavalry they chiefly rely upon, both in 
their civil wars, and thoſe with foreigners. Their 
infantry indeed are numerous, and carry fire-arms ; 
but are not ditciplin'd, and obſerve no manner of 
order; and, as their country is generally open, 
know not how to defend themſelves againſt a body 
of horſe ; five hundred of Their foot will fly before 
a troop of fifty horſe : Nor do they underſtand how 
to attack, or detend a town, which may be the 
reaſon they have ſcarce one place of any ſtrength 
in the country, and but few guns mounted on the 
walls of their towns. They ſeem very ignorant in 
the management of great guns and bombs., Theſe 
are altogether left to the ſkill of renegado Chri- 
ſtians, of whom there are ſome thouſands in their 
armies. They have a train of an hundred and fif- 
ty braſs guns in the palace of Mequinez, beſides 
ſeveral mortars, which are ſometimcs drawn out in 
times of danger; but I don't find there are any 
mounted upon the walls. 

As to their ſhipping: Captain BLaitawair 
relates, that, when he was there in the year 1727, 
their whole naval force conſiſted but of two twenty 
gun ſhips, the biggeſt not above 200 tuns, and a 
French brigantine they had taken, with ſome few row- 
boats; and yet with theſe, being full of men, do 
they iſſue out from Sallee and Mamora, which lie 
on the Atlantick ocean, near the Streights mouth, 
and make prizes of great numbers of Chriſtian mer- 
chant-ſhips, carrying their miſerable crews into cap- 
tivity, Tho! they are at peace with Britain, they 
make no ſeruple of ſeizing and carrying their ſhips 
into Sallee, if they find a paſſenger on board belong- 
ing toa nation at war with them ; however, they 
are uſually ſo good as to diſmiſs the ſhips, and their 
crews, after they have robb'd them of ſome of their 
merchandize. The charge of theſe piratical cruiſers 
is borne entirely by private adventurers ; tho' the 
Emperor has a tenth of all the prizes they make, and 
all the captives that are taken; which leads me to 
enquire into the Revenues of this Prince. 

"Theſe ariſe either from the labour of the huſband- 
men, and the fruits of the earth ; or by duties upon 
goods imported and exported : The Emperor has a 
tenth of all corn, cattle, fruits and produce of the 
ſoil, as well as the captives; and a tenth of all the 
prizes that are taken. , The port-charges of gr 
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OF THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 


p. that trade to the dominions of the Emperor of Mo- 


rocco, are one barrel of powder for entrance, twelve 


ounces for loading and anchorage, and twelve to 


the Captain of the port: Veſſels, trading to and from 
Gibralter, pay but half this duty for loadiug and dil- 
charging. 

The duties on goods exported are, on Wax, per 
Hundred weight, twenty-five ounces ; Tangoult, {ix 
ditto; old Copper, twelve; red Morocco ſkins per 
half dozen, one; ditto other colours, two blanquils; 
LHdetanned or raw, each two ditto ; Wool, Dates, 
Almonds, Gums, Soap, great quintal, three oun- 
(cs; Tallow, per ſmall quintal, fix ounces ; Mats, 
der bale, ſix; Goat-ſkins in hair, per bale, ſix; 
Calves-ſkins drefs'd or raw, one blanquil ; Sheep- 
(ins, per half dozen, two: His whole revenue be- 
ing eſtimated at 500 quintals of filver, each quin- 
tal worth three hundred and thirty pounds ſterling. 

The Coins of this empire are, 1. A Fluce, a ſmall 
copper coin, twenty whereof make a blanquil of 
the value of two-pence ſterling. A Blanquil is a lit- 
tle filver coin, which is made {till leſs by the Jews 
clipping and filing it. The Moors therefore, who 
have always ſcales in their pockets, never fail to 
weigh them; ;. and, when they are found to be much 
diminiſh'd in their weight, they are re-coin'd by the 
{ews, who are maſters of the Mint, by which they 
ain a conſiderable profit, as they do alfo by ex- 
changing the light pieces for thoſe that are full weight. 
Their Gold coin is a Ducat, reſembling the ducat 
of Hungary, worth about nine ſhillings iterling, and 
they uſually give three of them for a moidore. Mer- 
chants accompts are kept in ounces, an imaginary 
coin, ten of which make a ducat in Merchants ac- 
compts ; but, in payments to the Government, *tis 
ſaid, they will reckon ſeventeen ounces and a half 
tor a ducat. | 

When Gibralter was beſieg'd by the Spaniards, 
he Moors and Jews, at Tetuan and Tangier, low- 
cr'd the price of the moidores and other gold coins 
e Engliſh paid them for proviſions, and raiſed their 
in filver, They alfo frequently put light money 
n the ſeamen, and then got money of them for 
Xxchanging it again: And, tho' they will give but 
thirty-ſeven ounces for a moidore upon the ſea- coaſt, 
when foreigners come to traffick with them, they 


will give forty-five ounces for a a moidore at Mequi- - 


e: and the inland towns. Four blankquils, or two- 
penny pieces, when full weight, paſs for an ounce ; 
vat their blanquils, being ſo very thin, clipp'd and 
crack'd, make payments very troubleſome ; for ſcarce 
any other money paſſes, their gold being generally 
hoarded up. 

Phe Animals of this part of Africa, whether wild 
or tame, are much the fame we meet with to the 
wvathward, except the Elk, the Elephant, and Rhi- 
:.0ceros, which no travellers pretend to meet with in 
ihe empire of Morocco; and, as they want theſe, 
o they have ſome others, that are not to be ſound in 


the ſouth of Africa, particularly Camels, Drome- 
daries, and that fhne breed of horſes calld Barbs ; 
which, for their beauty and ſwiftneſs, can ſcarce be 
parallel'd in the world: As to Buffaloes, Cows, 
Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Deer and Hares, they have 
great plenty of them: Their defarts allo are very 
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much inte{ted with Lions, Tygers, Leopards, and 


Serpents of a prodigious magnitude. But, as to 
their Dragons and flying Serpents, that travellers and 
voyage-writcrs of the laſt age talk'd ſo much of, 
theſe may be put into the liſt of their monſters that 
never had any exiſtence in nature. "They have alfo 
great numbers of Oſtriches, Pheaſants, Partridges, 
Turkeys, and other fowls wild and tame; and their 
ſeas and rivers abound with fiſh. As for domeſtick 
animals, they keep the greateſt number of Dogs of 
any people, which make ſuch a barking in their 
towns all night, that there is no reſting for them : 
And as theſe are their favourites ; ſo Hogs are the a- 
verſion of Moors, Arabs and Jews, being prohi- 
bited by their reſpective laws to eat ſwine's fleſh : 
Theſe therefore are left entirely to the Chriſtians, 
On the other hand, 'tis ſaid, the Moors and Arabs, 
will cat the fleth of Camels, and of many other ani- 
mals which we refuſe. 

The molt uſeful creature they have, is the Ca- 
mel, which ſerves them not only for meat and drink, 
but will carry a burthen of a thouſand weight, and 
travel eight or nine days without water, and with ve- 
ry little food: Some few balls, made up of barle 
paſte, is all they give them on a journey. Theft 
animals are extreamely proper for their ſandy plains, 
feveral of which are many days journey over, and 
not a drop of water to be met with; inſomuch, that 
they are forced to load one half of the Camels with 
water, for the uſe of the merchants and people be- 
longing to the caravans they ſend into the eaſt and 
ſouth : But, tho' the Camel carries his burthen with 
eaſe over a level ſandy plain, he is very ill made for 
going up hill or down; nor does ftony or ſlippery 
ways ſuit with his ſoft tender feet; a mile in ſuch a 
road wearics him more than ten upon the dry fand 
and ſometimes after rain, when the ways are ſlip- 
pery, their caravans are forced to lie {till till they 
are dried again, leſt their Camels ſhould flip down 
and lame themſelves : Nor are their Horſes to be ad- 
mir'd only for their beauty and ſpeed, but their uſe in 
the wars ; being extreamly ready to obey their riders 


Camels, then 
uſefulneſs, 


Horſe?» 


upon the leaſt ſign in charging, wheeling or retiring ; | 


ſo that the Trooper has his hands very much at liber- 
ty, and can make the beſt uſe of his arms. The 
Roman hiſtorians relate, that the Numidians and 
Mauritanians, who poſlefs'd the coaſt of Barbary for- 
merly, made no uſe of bridles, even in an engage- 
ment; but that their cavalry were manag'd altoge- 


ther by ſigns, or the voice of their maſters : But I - 


don't find they ever put their Horſes to drawing, or 
carrying burthens. 
with Oxen, and the Camels and Mules are the beaſts 
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In their huſbandry they plow * 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. of burthen ; and they have Mules to draw their car- 


riages: The Arabs alſo live pretty much upon the 


Aa rw milk of their Camels, as well as that of Cows and 


Goats, 

As to the produce of the ſoil, they have or might 
have vaſt quantities of corn, wine and oil: No 
country affords bettet Wheat, Barley or Rice; 
both the French and Spaniards fetch theſe from the 
| Barbary coaſt when they have a ſcarcity at home: 
And our garriſons of Gibralter and Port-Mahon 
have been ſupplicd with proviſions from the African 
coaſt, tho” I think the natives of Fez and Morocco 
make ſome ſcruple of ſending corn out of their coun- 
try, it being prohibited by their law; but the Turk- 
iſh ports to the eaſtward are not fo ſqueamiſh, it be- 
ing one of the beſt articles in their trade. The plains 
of Fez and Morocco are well planted with the fin- 
eſt Olives, that yield delicious oil; and there are no 
better Grapes for making wine in the world, as the 
Jews at Tetuan experience; tho” the cultivation of 
Vines is not encourag'd, wine being prohibited 
them : However ſome of their Great men, who do 
not ſtand in awe of their Prieſts, will drink wine 
when they can get it, and that pretty openly. The 
Jews alſo diſtil ſpirits in Barbary, for which they 
meet with a quick market, even among the Maho- 
metans, who do not, poſſibly, look upon this as 
wine, However, I find ſobriety to be till a very 
advantagious character among the Turks: "The leſs 
a man drinks, the more he is eſteem'd ; and there- 
fore molt of them chuſe to confine themſelves to 
Sherbet, Coffee and ſmall liquors; and, when they 
have a mind to intoxicate themſelves, do it with O- 

ium. But to return to the produce of the foil : 
Beſides the fruits already mention'd, they have Dates, 
Figs, Raiſins, Almonds, Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, Pomegranates, 
with plenty of roots and herbs, in their kitchen- 
gardens ; and their plains produce excellent Hemp 
and Flax : As to foreſt-trees, I find they have but 
few, and ſcarce any good timber; poſſibly their ſoil is 
not proper for timber, or they take no care to pre- 
. ſerve it, having very little uſe for any. Here are 
ſome mines of very fine Copper, but it is not very 
plentiful; and, as for the Gold and Silver mines 
mention'd by ſome writers, I cannot learn that any 
ſuch have ever been open'd in this country. 

They have no ſhipping to carry on a foreign trade 
by ſea: But the Europeans bring them whatever 


they want from abroad; as Linen and Woollen 


cloth, Stuffs, Iron wrought and unwrought, Arms, 
Gunpowder, Lead, and the like; for which they 
take in return, Copper, Wax, Hides, Morocco 
Leather, Wool ( which is very fine) Gums, Soap, 
Dates, Almonds and other fruits. 

Their trade by land, is either with Arabia or Ne- 
groeland: To Mecca they ſend caravans, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral thouſand Camels, Hefſes and Mules, 
twice every year, partly for traffick, and partly up- 


on a religious account; great numbers of Pilgrims C 
taking that opportunity of paying their devotions to V. 


their great Prophet. The goods they carry to the 
Eaſt, are woollen manufactures very 5 orocco 
ſkins, Indigo, Cochineal and Oſtrich feathers: And 
they bring back from thence, Silks, Muſlins and 
Drugs. B 
ſend Salt, Silk and Woollen manufactures ; and 
bring back Gold and Ivory in return, but chiefly 
Negroes ; for from hence it is, that their Emperor 
chiefly recruits his Black cavalry, tho' there are alſo 
great numbers born in the country, for they bring 
thoſe of both ſexes very young from Negroeland ; 
the females for breeders, and the males for ſoldiers 
as they grow,up : They firſt carry a muſket and 
ſerve on foot, and after ſome time are preferr'd to 
be Cavaliers. And as theſe have no other hopes or 
dependance but the favour of the Emperor, the 
prove much the moſt dutiful and obſequious of al 
his ſubjects ; and indeed ſupport the Prince in his ty- 
ranny over the reſt, who would not probably have 
borne the barbarous cruelties of the two laſt reigns, 
if they had not been govern'd with a rod of iron in 
the hands of theſe Negroes ; who, like other foreign 
mercenaries, never enquire into the reaſonableneſs 
of their Prince's commands, but execute his moſt 
inhuman decrees without remorſe. But to return 
to their caravans: They always go ſtrong enough 
to defend themſelves againſt the wild Arabs of the 
deſarts in Africa or Aſia; tho*, notwithſtanding all 
their vigilance, ſome of the ſtragglers and baggage of- 
ten fall into their hands: They are alſo forc'd to load 
one half of their Camels with water, to prevent 
periſhing with drought and thirſt over theſe exten- 
five deſarts; and there is ſtill a more dangerous ene- 
my, and that is, the ſand itſelf: When the winds 
rife the caravan is perfectly blinded with the duſt ; 
and there have been inſtances, both in Africa and 
Aſia, where whole caravans, and even armics have 
been buried alive in the ſands, There is no doubt 
alſo, but both men and cattle are ſometimes ſur- 
priz'd by wild beaſts, as well as robbers in thoſe vaſt 
defarts, But what I had almoſt forgot to mention, 
tho? I have frequently ſuffer'd by them myſe't, are 
the hot winds : Theſe, blowing over a long tract ot 
burning ſand, are equal almoſt to the heat of an o- 
ven, and have deftroy'd abundance of Merchants 
and Pilgrims: In ſhort, if it was not for devotion, 
or in expectation of very great gains, no man would 
undertake a journey in theſe deſarts; ſo great arc 
the hazards and fatigues they mult of neceſſity un- 
dergo, and many of them frequently die in the 
voyage. However, as thoſe that go to Mecca aſſure 
themſelves of paradiſe if they die, and have uncom- 
mon honours paid them at home if they ſurvive, 
ple croud to be taken in to the eaſtern caravans: 
And the Gold that is found in the ſouth, makes them 
no leſs eager of undertaking that journey. 


As 


their caravans to Negroeland, they C 
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OF THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 


As to the religion of this country: Having gi- 
ven a very full account of the Mahometan ſuperſti- 
tion, in treating of Perſia, Arabia and "Turkey, 
in the firſt volume of Modern Hiftory ; I ſhall take 


but a ſhort view of it here. They are of a differ- 
ent {et from the Mahometans of Turkey and Al- 
viers, and have alſo a Mufti or High-prieſt of their 
own, who reſides at Mequinez : And under him 
are Prieſts and Eccleſiaſticks in every city and town, 
who determine civil as well as eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and officiate in their moſques. But, beſides theſe, 
they have their Saints or Marabouts, that live retir'd 
in the mountains and unfrequented places, for whom 
they have ſuch a veneration, that, if a criminal can 
cicape to their abodes, the Officers of Juſtice dare 
not ſeize him, and the Saint frequently procures the 
offender's pardon : Theſe have a very great influ- 
ence on all degrees of men; and ſome of them, I 
perceive, are temporal as well as ſpiritual Lords, hav- 
ing whole towns and countries that are their vaſſals; 
inJulzing themſelves ina reafonable number of wives 
ind concubines, and all the pleaſures that the world 
affords. But then there are others that live the life 
of Hermits, and uſe great auſterities, going about 
in razs and a neglected dreſs; who are, however, no 
ſeſo reverenc'd and ador'd than the others. The peo- 


ple proſtrate themſelves before theſe Marabouts, eſ— 


tceming it a great favour to kiſs their feet, or but 
tlic hem of their garments ; tho* Captain BL a1TH- 
WAIT, who attended the Engliſh Ambaſlador to 
the Court of Morocco, in the year 1727, ſays, he 
could obſerve nothing extraordinary in theſe Mara- 
bouts, but an affected gravity and reſervedneſs, with 
ſome uncommon agitations, diſtorting their coun- 
tenances, and rolling their eyes, that people might 
imagine they were inſpir'd; which ſeems to be pret- 
ty near the character we have of the firſt Quakers, 
and their ſucceſſors in hypocriſy the French Pro- 
phets : However, the people adore them, and never 
preſume to ſuſpect the pious fraud ; which is the bet- 
ter to be borne, ſince theſe pretended Saints make 
uſe of their influence to do good offices, and not to 
oppoſe their weak brethren, or to fleece them of their 
money: And it is much eaſier for a Proteſtant to 
ve under the government of Morocco, in one reſ- 
p<ct, than in any popiſh kingdom or ſtate ; and that 
'5, that they compel no man to be of their religion, 
but allows every one the free and open excerciſe of 
divine ſervice, according to their reſpective forms of 
worſhip: Nay, they ſuffer their very ſlaves to have 
their prieſts and their chappel in the capital city of 
te empire; whereas it is reported, that the Spani- 
ards, and ſome other Roman catholick kingdoms 
and ſtates, where the inquiſition is eſtabliſh'd, have 
been very ſevere upon ſuch Moors as have happen'd 
to tall into their power, in order to force them to 
turn Chriſtians: Nor is it poſſible for the people of 
Barbary to forget how their anceſtors were ufed in 


Spain, and how many hundred thouſand of them 


were depriv'd of all they had in the world, and tranſ- CH AP, 


ported to Africa, on account of religion, or rather 
through the avarice of the Spaniards to poſieſs their 
eſtates. I ſay, conſidering all theſe things, we can- 
not but admire the moderation of thoſe Mahome- 
tans, in ſuffering the Spaniards, and other Chriſtians 
that fall into their hands, to profeſs the Chriſtian re- 
ligion in that country, when nothing leſs than a 
total extirpation of Mahometans would fatisfy the 
Catholicks of Spain; and, as ſome have obſerv'd, 
the cruelties of the Turks on the Barbary coaſt, 
which are ſo much complain'd of, are not more to 
be dreaded than thoſe of the Inquiſition : Nor are 


there near ſo many inſtances of the former, as of 
the latter. 
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As the religion of this empire is the fame with Marriages. 


that of other Mahometan countries, fo are their mar- 
riages celebrated in the ſame manner. The parties 
and their friends having agreed upon terms, they 
come before the Cadi, or Civil magiſtrate, who re- 
cords the contract ; after which, an entertainment 
is made, and the bride carried home in great ſtate to 
her huſband's houſe, which is the whole of the ce- 
remony : And we may be ſure it is no part of the 
contract, © That the man ſhall keep no other wo- 
man, ” as with us; becauſe he is allowed four 
wives, and as many concubines as he pleaſes; and 
the greater the huſband's quality is, the greater num- 
ber of women he keeps; more for oſtentation, and 
the ſtate of the matter, than for any thing elſe. But 
whether it be part of the contract, that the man 
ſhall let every wife take her turn in his bed, or whe- 
ther the law requires this of him, I can't tell; but 
it is held a great piece of injuſtice to defraud any of 
his wives of their due: However, I find they make 
no great ſcruple of keeping boys, as well as concu- 
bines, and often deal unnaturally by their wives : 


But the latter is held to be a ſufficient ground for a 


divorce; and, *tis faid, a divorce is not difficult to 
obtain on either ſide: Only, if the fault be in the 
man, the wife is ſufter'd to go off with her cloaths 
and jewels ; and, if the woman goes aſtray, ſhe is 
turned out naked, and indeed ſeldom eſcapes with 
her life; for death is the puniſhment of adultery, if 
the man will be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the 
rigour of the law ; while ſodomy with boys is ſcarce 
deem'd a crime amongſt them. 


Their funcrals alſo are ſolemniz'd here, as in o- Funerals, 


ther Mahometan countries: Women are hir'd to la- 
ment and howl over the corpſe, who tear oft their 
hair, and cut themſelves till the blood follows. Af- 
ter ſome time, the corpſe is carried to the burying- 


place, with the head firſt, in the uſual dreſs, the- 


Prieſts ſinging as they go, Lailla illalah Mahomet reſ- 
foul Allah; God is a great God and Mahomet his 
Prophet“; and, having let the corpſe upright in the 


tomb, with the face towards Mecca, they leave it 


in that poſture, | 
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As to their burying-places : Every perſon, accord- 
ing to his quality, purchaſes a piece of ground, a lit- 
tle out of town near the highway- ſide, which they 
encloſe with a wall, and make a kind of flower- 
garden of it, erecting a dome, or a ſpire, ſometimes 
over the graves of their deceas'd friends; and thoſe, 
who can do no more, place a/ ſtone at the head, and 
another at the feet, as in our church- yards; but 
they never bury in their moſques, or within the walls 
of a town, The women piouſly viſit the tombs of 
their huſbands, or other relations, every Friday ( their 
ſabbath) carrying thither meat and fruits, which 
the poor eat when they are gone: And here, or at 
home, the women perform their devotions on that 
day, for they are never ſuffer'd to enter into a 
moſque z nor are they viſited by their Prieſts. Po ſ- 
ſibly the men don't trouble themſelves much what 
religion they are of, or whether they have any ; tor 
they expect a ſeraglio of virgins in paradiſe, form'd 
on purpoſe for them, whoſe charms will never de- 
cay, or ſatiate the appetite. 


SHA P. IX. 
The preſent ſtate of Algiers. 
Containing the preſent ſtate of the kingdom of Algiers. 
T HE kingdom of Algiers is bounded by the 


Mediterranean ſea, on the north ; by Tunis 


WAY on the eaſt by the mountains of Atlas, which ſe- 


The ſituation 


and exent of 
the kingdom 
of Algiers. 


Nivere, 


perate it from Biledulgerid, on the ſouth; and by 


the river Zea, or Mulvia, which divides it from the 


kingdom of Fez, on the weſt; extending along the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean about 600 miles from 
welt to eaſt, the breadth various, and very uncer- 
tain ; tho* our beſt Geographers place it between 
the zoth and 37th degrees of north latitude. 

The principal rivers, which riſe in mount Atlas, 
and run northward into the Mediterranean, ar 
1, The river Areſgola, or Hartegol, which falls into 
the Mediterranean, about ſeven leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Oran. 2. Aſſafran, which diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the fea, five leagues to the weſtward of Al- 
giers. 3. Chilef, which falls into the fea, near 
Moſtagan. 4. Sofaya, which runs into the ſea, to 
the eaſtward of the city of Algiers. 5. Sef Gomar, 
which runs by Conſtantina, into the Mediterranean. 
6. Zinganor, or Major, which falls into the ſea, 
near Bugia. And, 7. Mira, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the Mediterranean, near Arzea. None of theſe 
nave a very long courſe, riſing but in the mountains 
of Atlas, or other hills in this kingdom: nor do I 
find that any of them are navigable, at leaſt that there 
is any navigation upon them ; tho? there are ſome 
of them large enough, and would probably be made 
navigable, if any other people but the Turks were 
poſleſs'd of them; and indeed they appear fo very 
indolent here, that they have not one bridge or fer- 


ry over any river in the country, but 90 about fre- CH A) 


quently ſome miles to find a ford ; and, if there hap- 


pens to fall heavy rains, travellers are forced to N 
wait, till the waters are down again, before they 


can paſs them, | 


This kingdom is uſually divided into five provin- Province, 


ces, Viz. 1. Tremeſen, or Telenſin; 2. Tenez ; 
3. Algiers; 4. Bugia ; and, 5. Conſtantina. 


The province of Tremeſen is bounded by the Trense: 


Mediterranean, on the north; by Tenez, on the 
eaſt; by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth ; and by the 


kingdom of Fez, on the weſt : The chief towns Towr:, 


whereof are, Tremeſen, Marfalquivir, or Almar- 
{a, and Oran. 

1. Tremeſen is ſituated in 34 degrees north lati- 
tude, under the ſame meridian that London lies, 
and is about ſixty miles to the ſouthward of the Me- 
diterranean fea, formerly the capital of a kingdom 
of the ſame name ; but has been under the domini- 
on of the Turks of Algiers theſe hundred years and 
more: Hiſtorians deſcribe it to have been a moſt 
magnificent city, large, rich and populous, while 
it was in its glory, and govern'd by its native prin- 
ces. But there ſeems to be ſcarce any thing in it re- 
markable at preſent. 


- 


2. Marſalquivir, or Almarſa, lies on a bay of Mir; 
the Mediterranean ſea, three or four miles fouth- 


welt of Oran, and is eſteemed one of the ſafeſt roads 
on this coaſt. It was poſeſs'd by the Spaniards, till 
the Algerines took Oran from them ; but ſurrender'd 
to the Spaniards again, immediately after their re- 
taking Oran, in the year 1732. 


Oran is ſituated on another bay of the Mediter- Oran. 


ranean ſea, latitude 36 degrees, eaſt longitude 1, 
about 250 miles weſt of Algiers. It lies partly in 
a plain, and partly upon the aſcent of a hill, and is 
about a mile and a half in circumference, as well for- 
tified as the ground about it will permit; but, it 
being commanded by ſome of the neighbouring hills, 
if there be not a garrifon of ten or twelve thouſand 
men to defend the avenues, diſtant caſtles, and re- 


doubts, as well as the town itſelf, it cannot ſuſtain a 
long ſiege. | 

The Spaniſh coaſts and merchant-ſhips ſuffering 
much from the Corſairs or Rovers of this town, Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain, ſent over an army, under 
the command of his Prime miniſter, Cardinal Xi- 
menes, in the year 1509, to beſiege it; who, hav- 
ing a correſpondence with ſome of the inhabitants, 
when the Moors fallied out with the beſt part of the 
garriſon againſt the Chriſtian army, their friends in 
the town ſhut the gates againſt them, and the Car- 
dinal obtain'd an eaſy conqueſt, killing above 4000 
Moors, and delivering at the ſame time 20000 Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves out of captivity : The Turks of Algiers 
made ſeveral attempts to recover this town from 


time to time for near 200 years; but were always + 


repuls'd till the year 1708, when they made themſelves 
maſters of it, by the treachery or cowardice of the 
| Governor, 


an,. 


CHAP, Governor, as the Spaniards give out, and remained 
IN. in poſſeſſion of Oran till the year 1732. But King 
Wye PHILIP, having at this time no other enemy to 
contend with, and a fine army of veteran troops, 
that had no other employment, embark'd a good 
body of them at Alicant, about the middle of June 
1732, under the command of the Conde de Mon- 
temar, who landed near Oran, on the 29th of the 
{ame month, with very little oppoſition ; and, ha- 
ving afterwards gained the height of the mountains 
above Oran, the garriſon abandon'd the place, with- 
out waiting to be beſieg'd in form: Of which tranſ- 
action we receiv'd repeated advice in our common 
news- papers; but the account the Turks give of 
this enterprize aftords ſome further particulars, 
They fay, that the Dey of Algiers, believing 
that this armament of the Spaniards was intended 
againſt his capital, did not ſend ſuch reinforcements 
to Oran as he would have done, if he had expected 
they would have attempted that city : However, 
the Bey or Viceroy of Oran had aſſembled an army 
of twenty thouſand men, for the defence of the 
place, moſt of them horſe ; with which he did en- 
deavour to hinder the deſcent of the Spaniards ; but 
his troops were diſorder'd by the continual fire of 
the cannon of the enemy from their men of war 
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landed; but, the ground being unfit for cavalry, 
and his horſe ſtill galled by the Spaniſh artillery, he 
was obliged to retire ; and thereupon determined 
to wait for a reinforcement of four thouſand Turks, 
and ſix thouſand Moors, which he daily expected 
trom Algiers, before he engaged the Chriſtians 
again: And, in the mean time, for fear of the 
worſt, removed all his effects, his treaſure, and his 
women, out of Oran to a place of ſecurity : Where- 
upon the garriſon and inhabitants were in the great- 
eſt conſternation z imagining they ſhould be ſoon 
abandon'd by the Governor, and facrificed to the 
Chriſtians ; and thereupon pack'd up all that they 
had, after the Baſſaw's example, and kindly quit- 
ted the town to the Chriſtians without a blow; 
leaving in it an hundred and forty-fix pieces of can- 
non, beſides mortars, and at leaſt fifty ſhip- loads of 
proviſions, which contributed very much towards 
the preſervation of the conqueſt ; for the ſea was 
ſo tempeſtuous they could receive nothing from their 
fcet for ſeveral days. 

However, the Baſſaw attack'd the Spaniſh army 
they were marching into the place; and, tho? 
% found it impoſſible then to ſave the town, ſo 

Hbſtinate was the engagement, that the Spaniards 
loſt near five thouſand men; and were afterwards 
lo harraſs'd by the Turks, before they could put 
the place in a poſture of defence, that great part 
of their army was cut off, and amongſt them their 
new Governor the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and 
cveral of their beſt Generals, But to proceed: 


7 © 


and gallies. He attack'd them alſo after they were 
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The next province to the eaſtward of Tremeſen CH AP. 
is that of Tenez, bounded on the north, by the IX. 
Mediterranean; on the eaſt, by the province of . 
Algiers Proper; on the ſouth, by the mountains 8 1 
of Atlas; and on the weſt, by Tremeſen; extend- 
ing about an hundred miles from weſt to eaſt, 
along the coaſt of the Mediterranean; but the 
breadth from north to ſouth is very uncertain: 

The chief towns are Muſtagan, Tenez, and Towns. 
Sercelli. ; 

Muſtagan is ſituated at the mouth of a river that Muſtagan. 
falls into the Mediterranean, in the mid-way 
between Oran and Tenez; of which I meet with 
no particular deſcription. 

Tenez, the capital of the province, is ſituated Tenez. 
alſo on the ſea-coaſt, in 36 degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, about 100 miles to the eaſtward of 
Oran; and is ſuppoſed to be the Julia Cæſarea of 
the antients. 

Sercelli, or Serſela, ſtands near the fea, latitude Serſelas 
37 degrees, between Tenez and Algiers ; ancient- 
ly a large populous city, but not very conſiderable 
at preſent. 5 | 

The province of Algiers Proper is bounded by Algiers Pro- 
the Mediterranean, on the north; by the province *** 
of Bugia, on the eaſt ; by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth; 
and by Tenez, on the weſt ; extending, from weſt 
to eaſt, along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, up- 
wards of two hundred miles, and about four hun- 
dred miles from the ſame ſea to the ſouthward : 

The chief towns whereof are Algiers the capital, Towns, 
and Metafuz, or Temendfaſt. 

The town of Algiers is ſituated in latitude 37, Algiers, 
weſt longitude three and a half, on a bay of the 
Mediterranean ſea, a little to the eaſtward of the 
river Safran: It is built on the ſide of a mountain; 
the houſes flat-roof*d, terraſs'd, and white-waſh'd ; 
and, riſing gradually from the ſea-ſhore up the hill, 
forms a kind of amphitheatre, and appears very 
beautifully on the approaching it by ſea ; but this, 
like moſt other "Turkiſh towns, looks better at a 
diſtance than when we are in it : 'The moſques, 
the domes, the ſpires, the caſtles, and palace ſtand- 
ing in full view, give us a great idea of the place ; 
but, as the ſtreets are extremely narrow, and the 
private houſes but mean, our expectations are not 
anſwer d when we come to examine it cloſely : 
However, there is this convenience, that the inha- 
bitants can viſit each other from the tops of the 
houſes almoſt all over the town, without going 
into the ſtreets, The walls are about a league in 
cixcumference, defended by ſome baſtions and ſquare 
towers between them: The port is ſecured by a 
pier or mole, in length about five hundred paces, 
extended from the continent to a ſmall rocky iſland, . 
where ſtands a caſtle, call'd the Lantern, with three , 
tier of braſs cannon, beſides other fortifications, . 
lately erected for its defence, ſince the French bom- 
bardment : The town has five gates; and in it 

2 are 


54 
CHAP. are ten great moſques, or Mahometan temples ; fif- 
IX. ty leſſer moſques, three colleges, and abundance of 
Wy ſchools, where the children are brought up with 
the utmoſt prejudice to Chriſtianity. It is compu- 
ted, there are about an hundred thouſand fouls in 

the town, , 

On the ſide of the bay, oppoſite to the mole, is 
a fort defended by about twenty great guns, call'd 
Fort Metafuz, from the cape near which it is ſitu- 
ated ; built to command that part of the bay where 
the French gallies lay when they bombarded it : 
"There are alſo two other forts on that fide, where 
the Engliſh lay when they bombarded the town, 
well furniſh'd with cannon : So that Algiers is 
much better prepared to defend itſelf againſt a bom- 
bardment, than it was formerly. 

On the land fide there is a fortreſs at the very 
top of the hill, above the town, call'd Al Caſabba; 
and without Bebalweyd-gate are three other forts ; 
and a little farther a fourth, called the Emperor's- 
caſtle, being fituated upon the hill, where the Em- 
peror CHARLES the Vth had his head-quarters 
when he beſieged Alziers : But the greateſt ſtrength 
is the numbers and reſolution of the natives, brought 
up and enur'd to daring and hazardous enterprizes 
being in a manner in perpetual war with all man- 
kind. 

The houſes are very cloſe throng'd together in 
the town, no gardens or vacant ſpaces, and many 
families in one houſe ; but their gardens extend a 
great way beyond the walls, both on the hills and 
in the valleys, affording a moſt agreeable proſpect ; 
the foil extremely fruitful, and well planted, by 
the labour of the Chriſtian ſlaves, who have the 
cultivation and management of them for their high 
and mighty lords the Janizaries and Burghers of 
Algiers, 

The town of Metafuz lies upon the ſea, about 
four leagues to the caſtward of Algiers, and is not 
remarkable for any thing that I can meet with, but 
being the place where the Emperor CHARLES. 
embark'd, when he was forced to raiſe the Siege 
of Algiers, and the giving name to a certain cape 
or promontory on that coaſt. 

The next province to the eaſtward of Algiers 
is Bogia, extending from welt to eaſt about thirty 
miles along the Mediterranean, and upwards of an 
hundred to the ſouthward of that fea ; the chief 
towns whereof are, Gigeri, or Gergel, and Bugia. 

Gigeri is ſituated 14 or 15 leagues north-eaſt 
of Algiers, upon the Mediterranean fea, remark- 
able for little but an old caſtle, that ſtands upon a 
mountain of very difficult acceſs. Here the French 
were fortifying themſelves in the year 1666 ; but 
were driven from thence by the Algerines, and 
compell'd to leave their cannon and moſt of their 
effects behind them. 

Bugia, now the capital of the province, and for- 


merly of a kingdom of the ſame name, is fitu- 
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try; and I find, that mount Atlas runs through 


ranean ſea ; but both hills and valleys are exceeding 
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ated at the mouth of the river Major, about twenty C I 1p 
leagues to the eaſtward of Algiers. The town lies IX 
upon the fide of a hill, and is defended by a caſtle” IEF 
that ſtands above it, but not able to prote& ſhips 

in the river; for I find, the Engliſh Admiral, Sir 
EDwARD SPRAGUE, in the year 1671, took or 
deſtroyed nine Algerine men of war here. 

Near the mouth of the river Major, lies the 
little iſland of Tabaria, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Genoeſe ; and which they have fo well fortified, 
as to bid dehance to all the power of the Alge- 
rines, 

The province of Conſtantina is the moſt eaſtern n 
province of the kingdom of Algiers, being bound- Province, 
ed by the Mediterranean, on the north ; by the 
river Guadilbar, which divides it from Tunis, on 
the eaſt; by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth ; and by 
the province of Bugia on the welt: The chief Town, 
towns whereof Are, Conſtantina, and Bona. 

Conſtantina is ſituated on a river, about ninety Con 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bugia, latitude 35; There are 
ſome noble ruins found in and about this town ; 
but it is remarkable tor very little elſe at preſent, 

Bona, or Hippon, lies on the Mediterranean, Br 
latitude 37, about ninety miles north-eaſt of Con- 
ſtantina ; and near it is a coral fiſhery, This town, 
among others, was taken by CHARLES V. in his 
expedition againſt Tunis, but recover'd by the 
Turks not long afterwards, It is ſaid to be the 
place where the famous St. Aus TIN died. 

Having given a deſcription of the ſituation of Fac © A 
the provinces and great towns of the kingdom of“ 
Algiers, I proceed to conſider the face of the coun- | 


the ſouth part of it, from caſt to weſt, from the 
kingdom of "Tunis to the kingdom of Morocco: 
It is alſo very mountainous towards the Mediter- 


fruitful where they are cultivated, abounding in 
corn and fruits ; ſuch as Dates, Olives, Figs, Grapes 
and Almonds : They have alſo good ſtore of Wax 
and Honey, and their coaſts afford great quantities 
of Salt. | | 
The Government of Algiers is in reality an ab- F. 
ſolute monarchy at this day, tho it has ſome a- 
pearance of a mixt Government; becauſe the Dey, 
or Sovereign, ſometimes aſſembles a Divan, conſiſt- 
ing of the chief officers of the State and the Jani- 
zaries, and demands their advice in matters of im- 
portance; but this, it ſeems, is only to ſkreen him 
againſt popular diſcontents; for he acts, by his ſole 
authority, whenever he pleaſes. The Dey is in- 
deed elective; his ſon never inherits by deſcent, and 
this election is by the Turkiſh army: Thoſe, who 
have no relation to the ſword, have nothing to do 
in the election. There are ney ſeveral can- 
didates nam'd upon a . and, when they 
have fixed upon one, they a tv out, * 1 
« Barick, God proſ ower down his 
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miſſion the Turks have always exacted from the CH AP, 


6“ pbleſſings upon you“; and, whether the perſon 
is willing to accept the honour, or not, he is im- 
mediately inveſted with the Caftan or robe of ſo- 
vereignty : Then the Cadi is calFd, who declares, 
that God has vouchſafed to call him to the govern- 
ment of that kingdom; and that he is to maintain 
his ſubjects in their liberties and properties, and 


duely adminiſter juſtice to them; and exhorts him 


to employ his utmoſt care for the proſperity of his 
country: And, tis ſaid, he ſits daily, adminiſter- 
ing juſtice from five in the morning till noon, and 
from one till four, hearing and determining all cau- 
ſes that are brought before him, without any aſſo- 
ciates or aſſiſtants but four ſecretaries. However, 
matters relating to lands of inheritance, to religion, 
or the breaches of their eccleſiaſtical and civil laws 
(which are the ſame among the Turks) are deter- 
min'd by the Cadi's, or Eccleſiaſtical judges; ſo 
that theſe cauſes, determin'd by the Dey, ſeem to 
relate chiefly to the government of the State and the 
Militia, or to perſonal debts, and other controvert- 
ed matters; for which the Alchoran has made no 
proviſion: His judgments are arbitrary, not regu- 
lated by laws; nor is there any appeal from his 
tribunal. But, as the military men do not only 
elect their Sovereign, but depoſe, or put him to 
death, whenever they apprehend he does not con- 
ſult their intereſt, he is oblig'd to be very cautious 
in the decree he makes, 

Of the fix Deys that have reign'd ſince the year 
1700, ſour have been murder'd, and a fifth re- 
lign'd his government to ſave his life. The want 
ot ſucceſs in any inſtance, almoſt infallibly occaſions 
a rebellion ; and 'tis well if the Dey is not ſacrificd 
to the fury of the Janizaries, and another elected, 
in whoſe hands they hope *their affairs will proſper 

etter, 

Ihe Militia who elect their Dey, are all natural 
Turks or renegado Chriſtians, admitted into thoſe 
troops generally denominated Janizaries, and amount 
e about twelve thouſand men: "Theſe are, by ſome, 
yd the nobility of Algiers ; and certain it is, that 
ihe frequent revolutions that happen at Algiers, are 
brought about by this claſs of people chiefly : They 
are but few in number indeed, compar'd with the 
native Moors; and yet. do they tyrannize over 
the natives in a moſt infolent manner. On the 
contrary, in the empire of Morocco, the Moors 
-overn every thing, and will not ſuffer the Turks 
o have any ſhare in the Government. The Moors 
dere are faid to be a cowardly and mean-ſpirited 
people, in compariſon of the Turks; who have 
£vated armies of them, both in Morocco and Tu- 
"is, of ſix times their number, and ſtorm'd and 
plunder'd both their capitals within a very few 
Is, compelling their reſpective Princes to accept 
»# ſuch terms as the Deys of Algiers were pleaſed 
'v impoſe on them. The reaſon of which ſuperi- 
yes ſuppos'd to proceed either from that ſub- 


Moors, whereby the latter are in a manner diſpi- 
rited ; or that the Algerine 'Turks, being all men 
of ſword, engag'd perpetually in the moſt deſperate 
ſerviccs by ſea and land, and, dreading no dangers, 
are an over-match for all their neighbours, who 
endeavour to live in peace : But, from what cauſe 
ſoever this ſuperiority proceeds, it is ſurprizing to 
obſerve, that leſs than ten thouſand of the Algerine 


Turks ſhould dare to march through great part ot 


the empire of Morocco, and make themſelves ma- 
ſters of the capital city of Fez one year, and after- 
wards of "Tunis the next. But, *tis certain, the 
native Moors have as great a dread of theſe Pirates 
by land, as our defenceleſs Merchants haye of them 
at ſea, and tremble at the very name of an Algier 
Turk: And, tho' this kingdom conſiſted at firſt 
of little more than the lands within view of the 
city, by what they have taken from the Kings of 
Tunis and Bogia on the eaſt, and the Emperor of 
Morocco on the weſt, we ſee it extended, at this 
day, 600 miles #d upwards in length, and 3 or 
4 hundred in breadth, to the ſouthward, except 


ſome few inacceſſible hills, where live a wretched 


fort of people, that are not worth their conqueſt. 


But to proceed: 


In theſe extenſive territorics the Dey has three 
Viceroys, or Beys; one in the caſt, another in the 
welt, and a third in the ſouth; who, in the latter 
end of the ſummer, aſſemble each of thema ſmall 
army, with which they make the tour of their re- 
ſpective Governments, to gather in ſuch taxes, as 
the Dey is pleaſed to impoſe upon the people ; and, 
in caſe any of them refuſe payment, the Bey ſeizes 
or deſtroys their whole crops of grain and truits, 
In collecting theſe taxes, the reſpective Beys are em- 
ployed three or four months every year; and what- 
ever the whole country can raiſe, is brought to Al- 
giers for the ſupport of the Government, and par- 
ticularly the payment of the Janizaries, which muſt 
be preferr'd to all other ſervices, it being very dan- 
gerous diſobliging that body: But, as money is pretty 
ſcarce in this country, I find great part of the taxes 
are taken in kind, that is, in corn, cattle, and ſuch 
other goods as may be moſt uteful to the Turks at 
Algiers; and the prizes they make at ſea, fume 


years, equal the revenues they exact from the na- 


tives at land. Theſe Pirates ſegm to look upon the 
whole world as their tributaries ; or rather, that the 
reſt of kind were only made to be ſlaves to their 
pleaſures, and ought not to expect juſtice, or com- 
mon humanity, at their hands. 
our Fanaticks, that dominion is founded in grace : 
That true believers have a right to every thing this 
world affords, and, according to CROM WEL's noti- 


on, ought not to be ſubject to laws, human or divine, 


at leaſt in their commerce with reprobates, and in- 
fidels; as they eſteem all men but themſelves, But, 
as has been obſerv'd, the Turks here do not only 


treat 
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treat the Chriſtians and Jews with inſolence, but 
even the Moors, who are of the ſame faith: The 
meaneſt Turkiſh ſoldier will make the wealthieſt 
Moor give him the way : "They are uſed more like 
men of quality, than common ſoldiers : They have 
their quarters in ſpacious ſquares, where they are 
maintain'd, and ſerv'd by flaves, at the publick ex- 
pence : "They are duely paid every other moon, and 
have the privilege of buying their proviſions one third 
cheaper than any other df the inhabitants. Beſides 
theſe, the Dey of Algiers has ſeveral thouſand Moors 
in his ſervice, horſe and foot, and every one of his 
Beys commands an army of the ſame people, as has 
been obſerv'd already ; but theſe have no ſhare in 
the election, or depoſing their Princes; or are en- 
titled to any of the privileges the Turkiſh ſoldiers 
enjoy. 

The Algerines are more formidable at ſea, than 
any other power on the coaſt of Barbary; and the 
ſea-faring people are in great eſteem, on account of 
the prizes they frequently bring in ; but {till they 
have no ſhare in the elcction of a Dey: The fathers 
of the Trinity aſſure us, that the Algerines have no 
leſs than five and twenty ſhips of war, from eigh- 
teen to ſixty guns, beſides a multitude of ſmaller 
cruiſing veſſels ; and, as they have very little timber 
in the country, nor any naval ſtores whatever, 
their ſhips are either thoſe they take as prize, or 
built, and rigg'd out of the materials of ſuch ſhips 
as are taken : However, they never ſuffer the num- 
ber of their ſhips of war to be diminiſh'd ; but, if 
any of them are loſt, or decay'd, they immediately 
add as many more. 

The Engliſh have been at peace with the Alge- 
rines ever ſince the year 1682: But the Dutch could 
not obtain a ſettled peace till very lately; in nego- 
tiating which, their good friends (the Engliſh) aſſiſted 
them, or they would probably have been in a ſtate of 
war with Algiers at this day: And ſurely this muſt 
be aſcrib'd to an exceſs of goodneſs in the Engliſh 
nation on many-accounts : For firſt, the Dutch are 
every-where their rivals in trade ; there is ſcarce any 


part of the world where the Hollander has not en- 


deavour'd to ſupplant them, and in too many ſuc- 
ceeded. In the next place, while the Dutch were at 
war with Algiers, they were forced to ſend ſtrong 


convoys with their merchant-ſhips into the Levant; 


nor could theſe always protect their ſhips : They 
found it neceſſary to employ the Engliſh in carrying 
their goods thither, and conſequently the Engliſh 
were gainers by this war between Holland and Al- 
giers; and yet were we fo very kind and diſinte- 
reſted, as to make their peace for them, and let 
them into the trade again. 
will ever make any returns for ſo ſignal a favour, 
we ſhall ſee, if we live long enough; but their u- 
ſual way of requiting a Britiſh kindneſs, is by acts 
of treachery and injuſtice. I queſtion whether the 
Hollander has not done the trade of England more 


Whether the Dutch. 


miſchief, than ever the Algerines have, particulatly CH 1p 


in depriving us by violence of the Spice Iſlands, which 


they keep poſſeſſion of to this day: Nor were their HM 


cruelties at all ſhort of thoſe the Turks exerciſe on 
their Chriſtian ſlaves; for, to deter the Engliſh 
Merchants from ever coming to the Spice Iſlands a- 
gain, they burnt off their fleſh by inches, and ex- 
ercis'd all the tortures upon them they could invent. 
Let them never therefore cry out of the piracies of 


the Algerines, when they themſelves took not only 


our ſhips, but our lands (the invaluable Spice Iſlands) 
from us, and have never made reſtitution to this 
day ; tho' they have often promiſed it by folemn 
treaties : And what aggravates the injury is, that 
this was done at a time of full peace, and in the very 
next reign after the Queen of England had reſcued 
them from the oppreſſions of the Spaniards, But to 
return to the Government of Algiers : 

It has been already obſerv'd, that the Dey is an 
abſolute Sovereign, and in reality knows no ſuperior ; 
however, the Grand Signior ſtill ſtyles him Lieute- 
nant, and the people, under his juriſdiction, ſubjects 
to the Porte, as appears by the letter written to the 
Dey by the Grand Signior in behalf of the Dutch, 
in the year 1719 ; a tranſlation whereof follows. 


To the Dey and Baſſa of Alziers, MeEneEMED 
Baſſa, a Prince choſen to enjoy the dignity whereof 
he is poſſeſſor, who has been preſery'd by the help of 
the moſt High; and to the moſt learned Mufti, and 
you Cad!r's and Fudges abounding with eloquence and 
equity; as likewiſe to all cthers among you, who are 
replete with knowledge ; and to all the Chiefs of 
your Militia fighting for the faith; and alſo to all 
our faithful Algerine ſuljects, Health. 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


to the articles of thoſe treaties which have been 
granted them by our Porte, with which they are 
in peace. All which, having been examin'd 
with attention, we have been inform'd, that the 
unjuſt war, by you declar'd againſt the Hollan- 
ders, is repugnant to thoſe articles the ſaid Dutch 
Ambaſlador has exhibited ; by which articles it is 
< ſpecified, That, while they ſhall be in peace with 
our High Porte, no injury ſhall be done to their 
« perſons, or their effects, by our ſubjects of Al- 
„ piers, Tunis or Tripoli : Nevertheleſs, you have 
*© tranſgreſsd the treaties, taken from them to the 
value of fifty thouſand dollars, and their Conſul 

has been oblig'd to retire into France. 
Having a regard to thoſe reſpectful remonſtran- 
ces, made by the Holland Ambaſſador at the 
| R | ; 66 threſho d 
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E give you to underſtand by the tenor A letter 

" of this noble and ſublime Order, that n "5, 
the Holland Ambaſſador, who is now at Our ior to the 
High Porte, having repreſented to us, that, you D. 
have declared war with Holland without any 5 
cauſe, and that the ſame was unjuſt, and contrary Dutch, 
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threſhold of our happy Porte, we have hereto- 
fore diſpatch'd to you our order and intentions 
upon this matter; and the effect, not having an- 
ſwer'd what we ought to have expected from loyal 
and obedient ſubjects, we now ſend this preſent 
order, whereto you are to conform; which or- 
der will be deliver'd you by HAss AN AG a, one 
of our Capiji Baſhis. Our intention is, that 
you ſend to Conſtantinople two officers, who be- 
inz commiſſion'd to negotiate a peace with the 
faid Hollanders, ſhall exhibit their allegations ; 
ou knowing that ſuch ſubjeCts as diſobey their 
mperor are criminals,” and frequently expos'd to 
chaſtiſements ſent them down from the moſt 
High, as it is expreſſed in the noble Koran: 
Wherefore, it is better that you preſerve to your- 
ſelves love and applauſe, than that you incur ha- 
tred and reproach. For which reaſon you are to 
put in execution what is enjoin'd you by the pre- 
ſent order, at the top whereof is the noble ſig- 
net, to which it behoves you to give credit,” 


87 
ment, is the Aga, or General of the Turkiſh Mi- CHAP. 
litia, This is the oldeſt officer in the army, who IX. 
continues in this poſt hut two months, and then i. 
ſucceeded by the next ſenior officer. While he re- 

mains Aga of the Militia, the keys of the city are 

in his cuſtody, all military orders are given out in 

his name, and in his palace only, the Turks are pu- 

niſh'd (according to the decrees of the Dey) whe- 

ther by baſtanade, impriſonment, or death, 

The three chief Eccleſiaſticks are extremely re- The Mufti, 
verenc'd by all; and theſe are the Mufti, the Cadi, Cadi, &c. 
and the Grand Marabout : The firſt, the High 
Prieſt, of their religion: The ſecond, the ſupreme 
Judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and ſuch civil matters, 
as the military power does not interpoſe in ; and the 
Grand Marabout, their great living Saint, or Her- 
mit, or rather the General of that Order, who pro- 
feſs themſelves Hermits or Marabouts ; the laſt have 
an inconceivable influence both on the Government, 
and the affairs of every private man in the kingdom 
of Algiers: The three Eccleſiaſticks may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the largeneſs of their turbants : They fit- 
in the Divan, a little below the Dey, on his right: 
hand; and, when they enter the aſſembly, he riſes 
up, and embraces them; but, tho' they are advis'd. 
with on important occaſions, they have no vote 
here: The Divan, I perceive, conſiſts of near two The Dey 
thouſand officers and. ſoldiers, and of none but the . _ 8 
Turkiſh foldiery. In the electing the Dey, if Iam. * 
not miſtaken, every man of the Turkiſh Militia 
has a vote: As to the depoſing him, that is done 


While this was reading in the Divan, the whole 
audience kept a moſt reſpectful filence ; and, being 
ended, the Baſh-Chiaus cried out, fatha, fatha, 
expreſſing thereby the reſpect and ſubmiſſion where- 
with the Emperor's Firman, or Order, ought to be 
(have keceiv'd: And it appears, that the Algerines have 
en- indeed a great veneration for the Grand Signior, as 
the head of their religion; but have a till greater 
for their own intereſt, and are not to be moved by 


any threats of the Porte, when it pretends to debar 
them from exerciſing that piratical war with the 
European nations, which is the foundation of all 
their wealth and grandeur ; : for it was not till ſome 
years afterwards they made peace with Holland ; and 
that, at the inſtance of the Engliſh, as has been ob- 


generally by tumults of the populace : They are not- 
govern'd by laws, or precedents, in theſe revoluti- 
ons ;. but by intereſt, revenge, ambition, or per- 
haps mere caprice ; ſo that the reign of the Dey is 
generally ſhort, and always precarious, notwith- 
ſtanding all the arts they uſe to ſecure their domi- 


A eter ſerv'd already, as well as in conſideration of very nion: And, what is ſtil] more unſortunate, there is 

_ Sie rich preſents diſtributed among their leading men.; no deſcending from that dignity, without running 

nior to and indeed, the Algerines, like other people, are an apparent hazard of his life : "There is ſcarce any, 

Peyof f govern'd chiefly by. intereſt, nothing elſe inclines medium between the throne and grave. ; 

al of thi them either to peace or war ; if they think they ſhall The Dey, as has been related already, fits on bhis-Adminiftze- - 

Dutch» cet moſt by peace, they prefer that ; and, if they tribunal ſeveral hours every day, to hear the com- — un 
propoſe greater advantages by war, they will never plaints of his ſubjects, and adminiſter juſtice: The 
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liſten to a peace. 

The Grand Signior had, *till very lately, a Baſha 
always reſiding at Algiers, to whom he expected the 
Dey and his ſubjects ſhould pay a great regard; but, 
finding his authority lighted, and that they would 
not permit his Baſha to intermeddle in their affairs, 
or even allow him a vote in their Divan, he was 
pleaſed to conſtitute the Dey himſelf his Baſha, that 
he might ſeem ſtill to retain ſome authority over 
ine Algerines: And accordingly we find the prece- 
lung letter directed, To the Dey and Baſha of Al- 
bers, MEHEMED Baſla, who indeed are the ſame 


mon'd to anſwer the complaint. 


plaintiff, it ſeems, always makes his complaint in. 
perſon (there are no Council, Proctors, Attornies, 
or Sollicitors, to manage their cauſes for them); and 
the defendant or wrong-doer is immediately ſum- 
Upon his appear- 
ance, both parties are examin'd upon oath, as well 
as the witneſſes; and, if either of the parties appear 
to have been guilty of perjury, he immediately re- 
ceives 300 baſtinadoes with a cudgel, and is oblig'd 
to make the injur'd perſon ſatisfaction forthwith, If 
a perſon appears to be indebted to another, he is de- 
creed to pay the debt in ſuch time as the Dey awards: 


n with two different titles. 
be next temporal officer to the Dey, and who 
the greateſt influence in the Algerine Govern- 


In which if he fails, an officer is order'd to fell his. 
effects by auction, and make the creditor ſatisfaction ; 
and this is done without any manner of * 
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CH AP. If the creditor have no effects, or real eſtate, 

IX. he is imprifen'd ; and, if he have a rea! eſtate, and 
Wa ſatisfaction is to be made out of it, the matter is 
referr'd to the Cadi, or eccleſiaſtical Judge, who on- 
ly can determine matters in relation to lands and in- 
heritances. And, ſince I have mention'd lands, theſe 
always deſcend to the eldeſt fon; and wherea perſon 
leaves no heirs. all his lands and effect, or, in other 
words, his whole real and perſonal eſtate, are feiz'd 
and poſſeſs'd by the Government. 

The uſual puniſhment at Algiers for offences not 
capital, is the baſtinado, which conſiſts often of 
ſome hundreds of blows over the ſoles of the lect, 
the calves of the legs, the buttocks or belly, with an 
unmercitul cudgel. In capital cafes the Turks are 
ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring, which two people pull 
different wars with all their ſtrength : But the vari- 
ous deaths the poor Chriſtian ſlaves: are put to, that 
offend theſe barbarous Pirates, are almoſt innumera- 
ble; impaling, and burning, or rather roaſting, 
the unhappy fufferers alive, are but too frequent on 
their attempting to make an eſcape, eſpecially if any 
Turk is killd in the ſcuffle ; but the worſt of all 
deaths, is the throwing them off the walls of the 
town upon iron hooks, on which they are catch'd 
by the jaws, by the ribs, or ſome, other part of the 
body, and hang in the moſt exquiſite torture for ſe- 
veral days before they expire ; but this, 'tis faid, has 
not been executed for many years : However, I 
find there have been inſtances of the crucifying Chri- 
ſtians, and nailing their hands and feet to the walls 
within theſe few years ; to which they have been 
provok'd by reports that were ſpread of ſome of 
their Chriſtian neighbours having been equally cruel 
to the Turks they had taken. And this leads me to 
give ſome account of the condition of the Chriſtian 
ſlaves at Algiers. 

The Corſair, or Pirate, it ſeems, no ſooner takes 
a prize, but he examines into the quality and cir- 
cumſtances of all his priſoners ; and, if he imagines 
they do not give him a juſt account of themſelves 
and their comrades, he orders them to be baſtinado'd 
on the ſoles of their feet till they do. Having got 
what information he can, he brings them on ſhore 
after he has ſtripp'd them almoſt naked, and carries 
them to the Dey's houſe, whither the European 
Conſuls immediately repair, to fee if there be any 

of the priſoners who belong to their reſpective nati- 
tions, who are at peace with Algiers ; for, in that 
caſe, they re- claim them, provided they were only 
paſſengers : But, if it be proved the priſoners ſerv'd 
for pay on board the ſhips of any nation at war with 
this Government, there is no way to get them re- 
leas'd, but by paying the full ranſom. 

The matter being ſettled between the Dey and 
the Conſuls, which of the priſoners ſhall be ſet at 
liberty, and which of them deem'd ſlaves, the Dey 
has his choice of every eighth ſlave, and generally 
takes the Maſters, Surgeons, Carpenters, and moſt 
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SENT STATE 
uſeſul men belonging to the refpective prizes : And, ( Ha 


beſides his eighth, he lays claim to all ſuch priſoneis 
as are of any quality, for whom a ſwinging ran- 
ſom may be expected : The reſt are left to the Cap- 
tor and their Owners, and uſually carried to the Be- 
ſiftan, or Slave-market, where the Crier proclaims 
the quality, the profeſſion and circumſtances of each 
of the unhappy captives, and the reſpective prices {et 
upon them. They arc led afterwards to the court 
before the Dey's palace, and fold by auction in his 
preſence to the beſt bidder ; but whatever is given 
beyond the firſt price ſet upon them belongs to the 
Government: Ihe Captors and Owners have nc 
more than the firſt price, which is divided equally 
between them, 
Thoſe flaves, which belong to the Dey and the 
publick, who have no particular profeſſion, and can- 
not be ſerviceable to the State in the building and rig- 
ging of ſhips, or in any art or manufacture on ſhore, 
are put to the moſt laborious employments ; as in 
drawing carriages with materials for building, re- 
moving ſtones or rubbiſh, cleaning the ſtreets and 
houſes, carrying the Soldiers baggage, and the like, 
and are lock'd up at night in the priſons belonging 
to the State ; of which there are three that have ob-. 
tain'd the name of Bagnio's : "They have each of 
them a ring of iron on one ancle, and thoſe they 
apprehend inclin'd to make their eſcape, are ſome- 
times loaden with chains, in which they are forced 
to work all day. However, there are others, it Tx» 
ſeems, when they have got a little money from ** 
their friends, or by way of charity, or can borrow "ule: 
any of the Jews upon an extravagant intereſt, are 
permitted to keep taverns, paying a certain duty to 
the Dey, in proportion to the wine they vend : 
And theſe, it ſeems, are oblig'd to contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of their brethren in ſervi- 
tude, and to the Chriſtian chappels that are allow'd 
in theſe priſons: And yet, with all the duties and 
intereſt they are forced to pay, the ſlaves that keep 
theſe taverns uſually get money : There have been 
inſtances of ſome that have got enough to purchaſe 
their liberties, and carry money away with them; 
for the Government allow their ſlaves a property in 
what they get, and protect them in it. Theſe ta- 
verns are no better than cellars, and dark ware- 
houſes, that have no other light than what they re- 
ceive from the door; and in the fame room ſtand 
the buts of wine, the beds and the tables where the 
company fit ; but people will make a ſhift, with 
very poor accommodations, for the ſake of a little 
good wine; and hither Turks, Moors and Chriſti- Theo 
ans reſort promiſcuouſly, Very little regard is paid 4 
to their great Prophet's prohibition in Algiers ; only 
the good Muſſulman has ſo much reſpec for the Al- 
choran even here, that he will not keep a tavern and 
diſtribute the forbidden liquor to others for the world, 
tho he makes little ſcruple in drinking it. The ma- 
nagement of theſe houſes therefore is left entirely - 
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Tux p. the Chriſtians, or Jews; and the man that keeps a ſhowers of tears, invocated the powerful aid of our CHAP. 
ix. tavern, tho” a ſlave, is empower'd to ſtrip any of his bleſſed Lady. Ihe pay being over for that day, this IX. 
giuecſts, even the Turks themſelves, if they refuſe to poor victim was preſented to the Dey, who made dt ind 
* > pay their reckoning ; and in this he is protected by her go up into his apartment: There he endeavour'd 
4 the Dey. Every flave belonging to the Govern- to bring her into temper by great pgomiſes, exagge- 
ment alſo is allowed three loaves à day, about the rating the happineſs ſhe might hope for, in caſe ſhe 
bigneſs of a penny loaf, beſides what he earns him- ſubmitted to his pleaſure ; and as, amidft theſe pro- 
ſelf, or is given him in charity; for, when the Go- teſtations, he attempted to careſs her, this young p;cher the 
vernment have no other employment for them, they creature generouſly repell'd all his careſſes, and all Dey under- 
are allowed to work in any manufacture they are his violences, telling him, that ſhe would not pur- *224Spanith, 
A a» : b or he muſt 
maſters of, and take the profit of it. Every Fri- chaſe his protection, nor the advantage he offer'd have an in- 
day particularly (the Mahometan Sabbath) they are her, at the price of her foul : That ſhe was his terpreter. 
allowed to work for themſelves, or to reſt from flave, and he might condemn her to hard labour, 
their labour as they ſce fit. which ſhe was ready to undergo ; but that ſhe could 
bB to pri- The condition of thoſe, who are ſlaves to private not conſent to any criminal actions, becauſe ſhe was 
„men. men, depends very much upon the ternper ot the a Chriſtian, She ſtill perſever'd in reſiſting with a 
maſter, and their bchavioir, They are em- conſtancy equal to the violence AL Dey continued 
ploy'd in the bulin-/s of the houſe, in trade, huſ- offering her, till, aſham'd to find himſelf thus baf- 
bandry, or gardening, according to their qualihcati- fled, after having given her ſeveral ticks and buffets, 
ons, and the batineſs the maſter has for them to do: he retir'd much incens'd, "This was but the prelude 
Ship and Houſe-Carpenters. Szil-makers, © Smiths, to what other trials he made her undergo. That 
and the like, are very uſeful, and much encou- very evening he return'd to the charge, and found 
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| rag d; and a Emopean Surgeon is a notable Phyſi- her no leſs inflexible than before : Her cries, which 
N cian among than. Notwithſtand 2 the dread our reſounded even without the palace, made ſuch as 


people are in of being taken by 1 urkiſh Rovers, heard them, judge what violence was offering her; 
many of them live better in their maſters houſes at and ir evidently appear'd, that her conſtancy was 
Algiers, than ever they did in their own countries, not vanquiſh'd, when the Dey was ſeen all ina rage, 
being entertain'd rather as companions than ſervants, drawing herby the hair from the top to the bottom 
where they happen to be good for any thi.g : Tho, of his ſtair-caſc. 
tis true, ſome barbarous maſters uſe their ſlaves ill, Finding himfelf unable to ſucceed in this firſt aſ- 
giving them ill language, and beating them unmer- fauii, he changed his battery: He lodg'd her in a 
cifully, that they may oblige them to redeem them- handſome chamber, with a Negroe flave to attend 
ſelves at an extravagant. price, eſpecially where they her, and went often to ſce her, making her abun- 
are inform'd they are people of ſubſtance. As to dance of fruitleſs proteſtations; to which he joyn'd 
female flaves, unleſs their maſters expect a conſide- what is moſt capable of dazzling young perfons of 
rable ranſom for them, they make them their con- that ſex, magnificent apparel, coftly jewels, &c. 
cubines, or ſell them to thoſe who want to purchaſe But this virtuous maid, more curious to preſerve her 
ſuch conveniences, if they are young. The Popiſh nuptial garment without a ſtain, refuſed them all, 
Prieſts, who are employ'd for the redemption of ſpite of the Dey's intreaties, earneſt remonſtrances 
captives, entertain their readers with abundance of and commands, daily repeated for more than a month, 
tragical ſtories upon this head; of which I ſhall To remove her ſcruples, he cauſed a Chriſtian girl, 
preſent the reader with one, in the very dreſs the fa- of her own country and acquaintance, to be brought 
thers have introdue'd it; which, tho? it may be true her as a companion; and who, in her preſence, 2 
in the main, I will not be anſwerable for every cir- made no difficulty of taking from the Dey's hands | 
cumſtance theſe good men are pleas'd to tranſmit to ſuch things as he offer'd to our virgin, and there- 
us. They relate, that Ax N A MARIA FERN AN with adorn'd herſelf. But this generous maid made 
DEA, a native of Toledo, aged ſixteen, being taken her bluſh with confuſion, bitterly reproaching her 
captive with her mother, and a ſiſter named FLORA, baſe compliance, and criminal forgetfulneſs of her 
was brought by a Chiaus to the palace, September baptiſmal vows. ALI Dey could not but admire 
. the 1ſt, 1715, while AL1 Dey was ſuperintending the one, and heartily contemn'd the other, who 
. et the pay of his Militia, This young maid being in yielded fo eafily : But that admiration did but add 
wi ae, the Court-yard, prepoſſeſs'd with ſentiments of her fuel to his paſſion ; he imagin'd, that the country 
rated by holy religion, and foreſeeing that her youth and air might work ſome effect on her, and that amidit 
beauty were on the point of expoſing to very great thoſe rural pleaſures, ſhe might loſe ſome of her au- 
perils both her faith and her innocency, took advan- ſterity, and become more tractable: Spite of all 
tage of the confuſion, occaſion'd by thoſe multitudes her reſiſtance, he forced her to put on a ſuit of fine 
of Janizaries, and daub'd her face all over with dirt, cloaths, and mount on a Mule, after that country fa- 
beginning withal to lacerate her cheeks and arms, ſhion, in a Racabia, a fort of cage, moſt ſumptu- 
hay 8 ng I — herſelf to God, and, with ouſly nn? after their manner; and therein ſhe 
OL, | | ; was 
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CHAP, was conducted to his uncle's garden ſeat. As ſhe 
IX, was perſuaded, that the amorous Dey would not 
Nail following her, and that abroad in the country 
her cries would not be heard, ſhe made loud lamen- 
tations as ſhe paſs'd the ſtreets of Algiers, that all 
people might be witneſſes of the violences ſhe un- 
derwent ; and that ſuch Chriſtians, as were within 
- hearing, might be excited to ſuccour her, at leaſt 
with their fervent prayers to the Almighty ; which 
ſhe ceas'd not calling on them to do for her, implo- 
ring with great outcries for God's aſſiſtance, and 

our bleſſed Lady's interceſſion. 

The Dey's uncle could not, with all his efforts 
and artifices, make any impreſſion on the heart 
of this young virgin ; all this was much leſs dange- 
rous to her, than the preſence of her perſecutor : 
Nor had menaces and promiſes much force to ſtagger 
her, after the attacks ſhe had actually ſuſtain'd. 
She there found herſelf, as it were, under ſhelter ; 
nor did ſhe begin to tremble, till the Dey, after a 
three weeks interval, ſent for her home, where he 
had already got her mother and ſiſter, in order to 
try if he could not, through their means, bring her 
to a compliance. He flatter'd them with hopes of 
their liberty, in caſe they could engage her to be 
more condeſcending : But all was in vain; and this 
bringing them together ſerved only to make all three 
firmer in their ſentiments of virtue and religion. 
Our apoſtolic Vicar, and the Father adminiſtrator of 
the Goſpel, touch'd at this maiden's ſituation, went 
to our Conſul, M. CLAaIRAM-BAULT, to con- 
fer on the means to put a ſtop to ſo cruel and ſo 
dangerous a perſecution, and in what terms to at- 
tack AL1 Dey on the affair: They knew what an- 
{wer he had return'd to the complaint brought him 
againſt a certain patron, who uſed the like com- 
pulſion to a Chriſtian female ſlave of his; he ſaid, 
ſhe was his own proper goods, which he might uſe 
juſt as he pleaſed. M. CLAIRAM-BAULT how- 
ever undertook ſpeaking to him, and did it with his 
uſual diſcretion : The Dey reply'd, that he did not 
offer to force his ſlave to change her religion. Our 
Conſul return'd very ſorrowful, as judging from 
this anſwer, that BoBBA ALI deſign'd not to quit 
his pretenſions; and, in effect, he purſued her with 
more artificez and greater violence than ever. This 
continued *tili ſuch time as the Omnipotent, vouch- 
ſafing to put a period to the combats of his ſervant, 
ſuddenly changing the Dey's fury into admiration ; 
and that, touch'd with the conſtancy of his ſhave, 
he frankly ſet her, together with her mother and 
ſiſter, at liberty. May the 10th, 1717, they were 
all three embark'd on a veſſel, wherein our Spaniſh 
fathers of the redemption carried off two hundred 
and thirty captives whom they had ranſom'd. Of 
ſuch eſtimation is perſevering virtue, ſince it caſts a 
luſtre, which makes it admir'd and recompens'd 
even by a paſſionate enamour'd Barbarian, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


But to enlarge a little further on the adminiſtra- C H A 
tion of juſtice among the Algerines; for pirates IX. 
and uſurpers muſt obſerve forms of juſtice for the 'y 
preſervation of their lawleſs governments, whatever Admin 
rapine and injuſtice they are guilty of towards the de fir 
reſt of mankind. The Moors, Jews and Chriſti- conſider, 
ans, who are freemen, have their reſpective Judges 
of their ſeveral nations affign'd them, who are per- 
mitttd to adminiſter juſtice among their people (un- 
leſs the crime affects the State) and theſe are judged 
by their ſeveral laws. Traytors, Houſe-breakers 
and Highway-men, are put the moſt crue] deaths 
here, tho” their State is ſupported by robbery : And 
a Moor, who has been guilty of theft, has his right 
hand cut off ; which, being * about his neck, 
he is ſet upon an Aſs, with his face to the beaſt's 
tail, and led about the ſtreets, a cryer going before 
him 2nd proclaiming his offence. Adultery and 
robbery are always puniſh'd with death ; apoſtates 
from the eſtabliſh'd religion are burnt here, as in 
other Mahometan countries: And tho' the Popiſh pogit 
Prieſts, that are ſlaves at Algiers, are uſed better Priefts, tn 
than other captives generally, their brethren taking; 
care conſtantly to remit money to their feveral ma- 
ſters, to excuſe them from labour ; yet, if any 
Chriſtian nation is at war with Algiers, the Prieſts 
are always made the firſt ſacrifice. When the 
French bombarded the city in the year 1688, the 
Turks fir'd no leſs than forty Frenchmen at the 
Fleet, from the mouths of their great guns or mor- 
tars ; among whom were the French Conſul, and prench Cin. 
the apoſtolical Vicar, who had the management of — — 7 
the Chriſtian-hoſpital at Algiers; but, tis ſaid, the oY 
French Admiral ſet them an example, by firing ſe- mana 
veral Turkiſh ſlaves from his mortars into the town : 
However, theſe are extraordinary caſes ; generally 
Chriſtian ſlaves are treated very well at Algiers, 
they neither tempt, or force them to change their 
religion; it is not for their intereſt : Their maſters Th, Tu! 
had rather they would not turn Mahometans, for d en 
then they loſe the benefit of their ranſom 3; neither — 11 
can they ſell them to others. Indeed, when a hog 
Chriſtian ſlave has committed ſome crime that de- 
ſerves death, the Dey will ſometimes offer him his 
life, if he turns Mahometan; and, if they have 
any ſlaves under twelve years of age, ſome rich Muf- 
ſulman will endeavour to bring them up in their 
ſuperſtition, cloath them handſomely, and even 
adopt them for their children; but, as for thoſe 
that are grown up, they never attempt to make 
them change their religion. *Tis true, ſome pur- 
chaſe young girls, on purpoſe to make concubines _ 
of them ; and there are others that buy up young 
boys for their unnatural luſts: But for the molt 
part, it is obſerv'd, Chriſtian ſlaves are uſed better 
than thoſe Chriſtians that are at liberty : The latter 
are inſulted and abuſed frequently both by Turks 
and Moors ; but they take care how they meddle 


with ſlaves, as their maſters will reſgat the affr = 
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Tu AP. and they are forced to make ſatisfaction if they do 


them any injury. / 

There is much more danger of falling into the 
hands of the mountaineers on the coaſt, than of 
the Algerines ; for the former are not content with. 
making Chriſtian ſlaves, but make them ſerve with 
rigour, frequently taking away the life of a Chri- 
ſtian priſoner, which thoſe barbarians look upon as 
a meritorious action. But even here I find the peo- 
ple much more inclined to preſerve their priſoners, 
where a good ranſom may be expected, than to de- 
ſtroy them; as may be collected from the relation 
LAUGIER DE TAss y has given us of the cap- 
tivity of young Mik DE BOURE, daughter of the 
Count DE BOURK, which I chuſe to recite, be- 
cauſe it gives us ſome notion of the mountaineers 
of the kingdom of Algiers, and how very little 
authority the Dey has over them. | 

Monſieur De T assy relates, that the Counteſs 
embarked at Cette in Languedoc, on 
the 23d of October, 1719, in a Genoeſe bark, with 


untaineers: her ſon, her daughter, M. L'ABBE DE BOURE 


her brother-in-law, another Iriſh gentleman, with 
ſix domeſticks, two of them men, and four of the 
other ſex : She was going for Spain to her huſband 
Chevalier To BIAS, Count DE BoURkE, a gal- 
lant Iriſh officer, then in his Catholick Majeſty's 
ſervice, and who had followed King JAMES into 
France. On the ſecond day of their voyage, being 
on the Catalan'coaſt near Barcelona, the bark was 
made prize of by a ſmall Algerine : But the Coun- 
teſs having a paſs from the French court, the Cap- 
tain treated her with the utmoſt civility and diſtinc- 
tion, recovering her from the fright ſhe was in, by 
aſſuring her, that no injury ſhould be offer'd either 
to herſelf, or any of her retinue, She deſired to be 
left with her family on board the Genoeſe bark ; 
which requeſt the Corſair readily granted. He took 
into his own ſhip the Genoeſe equipage, and put in 
their ſtead a few Turks and Moors to conduct the 
bark, which he took in tow, ſteering away for 
Algiers. But, on the zoth of that month, being 


near the Barbary coaſt, and attack'd by a moſt fu- 


rious tempeſt at N. W. the Corſair was oblig'd to 


cut away the bark, in order to govern his own veſ- 
ſel ; that prize not able to keep up with the Alge- 
rine, and the wind forcing her towards land, ſhe 
run a-ground between Bujeya and Jejil, where ſhe 
was daſh'd in pieces. The Cabails, who, whenever 
the northerly winds blow tempeſtuouſly, are ex- 
tremely attentive to obſerve from the tops of their 
mountains what paſſes upon the coaſt, having ſeen 
the approach of this veſſel, ran down to the ſea- 
ide in great numbers to wait for and pillage her: 
The Algerines, who ſaved themſelves by ſwim- 
ming, acquainted the chief of thoſe Moors, that 
there was in the bark a French Prince. Immedi- 
ately ſeveral Cabails threw themſelves into the wa- 


ter, to fave her at leaſt; but could only ave Miſs 
*% 
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chamber-maid, with the tuo men-ſervants ; the 


Counteſs, with her fon, three women-ſervants, and 


M. ARTHUR, her gentleman, were all drown'd : 
They made L'An RHE carry the child on his ſhoul- 
ders, and conducted them all to a place the leaſt 
acceſſible in certain mountains, ſome days journey 
from the ſea. Being arrived there, Miſs Dx BOURE, 
her uncle, and one domeſtick, were carried to one 
tent; the chamber-maid and ſecond domeſtick to 
another. Next day the Shieks, or Chiefs of the 
Adouars or villages, aſſembled to conſult on what 
was to be done with the priſoners, whether they 
ſhould write to the Aga of Jejil, to ſend informa- 
tion to the French Conſul at Algiers, that he might 
ranſom the lady and her retinue? or whether it 
would not be better they ſhould wait till the ſaid 
Conſul claimed them, and fo get a ſum more con- 
ſiderable? It was determined to ſtay *till they were 
claimed, which obliged Miſs DE Bour x (then on- 
ly in her tenth year) to write a very moving letter 
/Nowmber 4.) to the Conſul at Algiers.; wherein 
ſhe acquainted him with her misfortunes and con- 
dition : She conjur'd him to redeem her at any 
price whatever, and deliver her from the horrors 
ſhe underwent, The Moors ſent this letter to a 
certain Marabout near Bujeya, who paſſes for a great 
faint, and is held in ſuch veneration, that when any 
one of that country aſks a favour, he does it in the 
name of God and of the faid Marabout. This 
faint immediately diſpatch'd away to Algiers a cou- 
rier, who deliver'd her letter to the Conſul, by whom 
it was communicated to M. Dus auLT, lately ar- 
rived there from France, in quality of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's Envoy- extraordinary. 

During this interval, the ſon of one of the moſt 
conſiderable Shieks demanded Miſs px BoOURkE in 
marriage of his father, who propoſed it to the other 
Shieks. Theſe imagin'd he might thereby acquire 
vaſt riches ; and therefore ſeveral others of the moſt 
powerful diſputed her with him ; but none obtain- 
ed her : And it was finally reſolved in their council, 
that ſhe ſhould be ranſom'd. 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Envoy went inſtant- 
; MEeneMErT, Dey of Algiers, of whom, in 

ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing terms, he demanded 
the liberty of Miſs DE BoURKk and her retinue: 
The anſwer'd, that the Cabails acknowledg'd 
not his ſovereignty, by reaſon he could not reduce 
them to obedience in a mountainous cou ntry, which 
was inacceſſible to all but its inhabitants; and, when 
any Algerine forces were ſent thither, in order to 
their reduction, they always laid ambuſcades, into 


which the Turks could not poſſibly avoid falling. 
He added, that all he could do, was ſtrictly and pre- 
ciſely to enjoyn his Aga's of Jejil and Bujeya, to 
uſe all practicable means to get thoſe Chriſtians re- 
leas'd, and then ranſom them on the eaſieſt 1 W 

t 
away 


they were able to obtain, He immediately 
2 . 
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CHAP. away his orders to that purpoſe, joyning therewith | 


letters for the Marabouts of thoſe places, requiring 
them to act in concert with his faid officers. On 
the 24th ditto, M. DusauzT order'd to fea a 
French veſſel then in the port of Algiers ; whereon 
embark'd I BRanim Hoa, our nation's Inter- 
preter, to carry thoſe diſpatches to the Aga's and 
Marabouts : On their receipt thereof they inſtant- 


ly took horſe, and rode to that Adouar where Miſs, 


pe BouRK was detain'd : "There they negotiated 
the ranſom of her, and thoſe with her, and procu- 
red the releaſe of all five for 1300 Algiers current 
dollars. But to return to the Chriſtian ſlaves at 
Algiers. 

LAUGIER DE T ASS V obſerves, that the French 
and Spaniſh flaves have each of them their Prieſts 
and chappels at Algiers, where divine ſervice is 
perform'd after the mode of their reſpective coun- 
tries: That the Jews alſo, who are computed to 
be five thouſand families in the town, have their 
ſynagogues and their Prieſts ; but that Britain, and 
the ſeveral Proteſtant nations of Europe, have nei- 
ther chappels or eccleſiaſticks to perform divine 
ſervice, tho' they have Conſuls here to take care 
of the intereſts of their reſpective nations, and 
tranſact their affairs: But one reaſon the Engliſh 
have no chappel or Prieſt here may be, that there 
are not many Engliſh ſlaves in the place, We have 
been at peace with Algiers theſe fifty or threeſcore 
years, and no Engliſhman: can be made a ſlave, un- 
leſs he ſerves in the fleets of foreigners, who are at 
war with the Algerines, for pay ; of which indeed 
there are ſome, but they are redeemed from time to 
time, either by the Government, or by private cha- 
rities. Queen ANNE redeem'd ſeveral in her reign ; 
King GEORGE I. redeem'd 37; and his preſent 
Majeſty 150, and upwards, | 

Something ſhould be ſaid of the trade of the Al- 
gerines; but in truth their trade, by which they 
principally ſubſiſt, is piracy and man-ſtealing. In 
their prizes they find all the merchandize of Europe; 
and this, as well as the priſoners, the Captain of the 
pirate and his crew divide equally with the owners, 
after the Dey has taken the eighth ſhare he claims in 
every prize. The Jews are the principal Merchants 
at Algiers, as they are in every town upon the Bar- 
bary coaſt, tho' there are in fome Mooriſh Mer- 
chants allo; but, as to the Turks, they trouble 
themſclves with no kind of merchandize but ſlaves, 
arms and ammunition : They are all of them men 
of the ſword, and look upon traffick to be bencath 
them. The Jews buy the goods found in the prizes, 
and retail them at home, or export them again to 
foreign markets; and there are ſome few European 
ſhips that come to Algiers on account of trade, but 
meet with little encouragement, unleſs there have 
been no prizes made in a great while; for the Pi- 
rates, who come by their goods without paying any 
thing for them, muſt certainly be able to afford better 


penny-worths than the Merchant, who buys his CH 4p 
goods, i IX. 

Turkiſh veſlels, and thoſe of the Moors, pay - 
twenty Piaſters, in the port of Algiers, for ancho- Port dus 
rage, whatever burthen the ſhip is of; and thoſe of 
Chriſtians, at peace with that nation, pay forty Pi- 
alters; while thoſe, who are at war with Algiers, 
pay fourſcore Piaſters for anchorage : For they take 
all foreign ſhips into their protection, when they have 
enter'd any of their ports, whether they are at peace 
with them, or not; but, if they meet with the 
ſame ſhips at ſea, even in their return from Algiers, 
they look upon them as lawful prize. 

The duties on all merchandize imported by 
Turks, Moors or Jews, are twelve and a half per 
Cent. ; and the duties on exportation, two and a 
half per Cent. The Engliſh, by their treaty in the 
year 1703, are to pay but five per Cent. on goods 
imported, and two per Cent. on thoſe they export; 
and, *tis ſaid, the French have had the ſame favour 
ſhewn them: They make even money pay five per 
Cent. on importation, except that which is ſent for 
the redemption of captives, and this pays but three 
per Cent. Wine, Brandy and Spirits pay four Pi- 
aſters the piece on importation ; and the company of 
the Baſtion de France (a little iſland the French are 
poſſets'd of on the coaſt of Algiers) are allowed to 
ſend two vęſſels to Algiers every year, without pay- 
ing any duties, tis ſaid. 

The merchandizes imported, are wrought Silks, Goods im- 

Gold and Silver Stuffs, Damaſks, Linnen and Wool- £9t*% 
len Cloths, Spices, Copper, Braſs and "Tin-ware, 
Quick-filver, Arms, Powder and other ammuniti- 
on; Sails and naval ſtores, Cochineal, Copperas, 
Sugar, Cotton, Galls, Brazil-wood, Red-wood, Alums, 
Vermillion, Wine, Brandy, Spirits, Opium, Gums, 
Paper, dried Fruit, and other leſs conſiderable arti- 
cles. 5 | 

In return for which, the Europeans receive Wax, Cox: 
fine Wool, Oftrich-feathers, ſkins of wild Beaſts, ?*" 
Dates and Chriſtian ſlaves: Nor is there any kind 
of merchandize, but what may be met with here 
ſometimes, when they bring in rich prizes. p 

The Engliſh Conſul, favs LAOIEK DE Tassy, The Fr 
is the only Merchant of that nation at Algiers, and uu n 
carries on 2 more advantagious trade than any other nition art 
perſon ; for he furniſhes the Dey with powder, bul- naval erz. 
lets, bombs, arms, anchors, cordage, and all man- 
ner of naval ſtores, and takes in return corn and 
oil, which arg ef great ſervice ſometimes to the Bri- 
tiſh garriſons of Port-Mahon and Gibralter ; and, 
"tis faid, no other nation is ſuffer'd to carry any 
corn out of the country : But there is more than one 
reaſon ſor this indulgence, and for keeping fair with 
the Engliſh; for they do not only furniſh the -Go- 


an 


vernment of Algiers with ſuch things as are moſt 


wanted there; but, if there ſhould happen to be a- 
nother rupture with England, the Algerines would 


not be able to ſtir out of their ports for our Co 
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from Port-Mahon and Gibralter: They will there- 
fore ever have as much reſpect for Britain, as for a- 


laces. 
F That famous, or rather infamous, Pirate BaR- 
BAROSSA, laid the foundation of the Turkiſh do- 
minion at Algiers, and was the firſt that ſtyPd him- 
ſelf King of it : Of which uſurpation I meet with the 
following account. The Moors of Spain, having 
been driven from that country in the year 1492, and 
tranſported to the coaſt of Barbary, took all oppor- 
tunities of retaliating the injury that was done them, 
and revenging themſelves on the Spaniards, by tak- 
ing their merchant-ſhips, and plundering the towns 
on the coaſts; which they very ſucceſsful in for 
ſome years, being well acquainted with the country; 


and they found means, in theſe excurſions, to ſur- 


prize and carry multitudes of people into captivity : 
Whereupon Cardinal X1MENEs, prime Miniſter 
to FERDINAND V. King of Arragon, in order to 
reſtrain theſe outrages, fitted out a fleet in the year 
1505 3 on which having embark'd a body of land- 
forces, under the command of PETER, Count of 
Navarre, he beſieg'd and took the town of Oran on 
the coaſt of Barbary, then inhabited by Moors who 
had been driven from Grenada and Valentia. The 


Count afterwards made himſelf maſter of Bugia, and 


ſeveral other towns upon the ſame coaſt, together 
with the little iſland that lies. before the bay of Al- 
giers; whereby he prevented the Moors ſhipping go- 
ing in or out of that port, and gave the town ap- 
prehenſions of falling ſuddenly under the dominion 
of the Spaniards, 

In this diſtreſs Prince 8ꝝ UI M, then Sovereign of 
Algiers, having heard of the fame of BARRHAR OS. 
SA, the ſucceſsful Turkiſh Corlair, ſent to deſire his 
aſſiſtance againſt the Spaniards : The Pirate was cruiſ- 
ing in the Mediterranean, when he received the in- 
vitation ; and, glad of the opportunity, ſent away 
18 gallies, and 30 ſmall barks to Algiers, march- 
ing thither by land himſelf with ſuch forces as he 
could aſſemble on a ſudden. The Algerines, recei- 
ving advice of his approach, march'd out of town, 
with Prince SELIM at their head, to welcome their 
Deliverer ; and, having conducted him to Algiers, 
amidſt the loud acclamations of the people, he was 
lodg'd in the Prince's palace. But their joy was not 
long-liv'd ; for the Pirate, who, for many years had 
made no ſcruple of ſeizing whatever came in his 
way, immediately form'd a deſign of making him- 
ſelt Sovereign of Algiers ; and, having found means 
to aifaflinate Prince SE LIM privately, cauſed him- 
ſalf to be proclaim'd King, maſſacring all thoſe he 
imagin'd might oppoſe his deſigns: Whereupon 
moſt of the natives abandon'd the place, and left the 
ulurper in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the city; but, 


pon his promiſing them his protection, and the en- 


% ment of their ancient laws and liberties, they re- 
turned to their habitation, and acknowledged him 
, | 
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their Sovereign. They ſoon found themſelves how- C H A P. 


ever under the dominion of a barbarous tyrant, 


who, aſter he had fortified the place, and fecur'd wry we 


his poſſeſſion, treated them no better than ſlaves, 

This revolution happen'd at Algiers in the year 
1516; and the fon of Prince SELIM, flying to 
Oran for protection, prevail'd on the Spaniards the 
year following to fit.out a ſtrong fleet, ith an ar- 
my of 10000 landmean on board, to aſſiſt him to re- 
cover his right, promiſing to acknowledge the King 
of Spain for his Sovercign, if he ſucceeded : But the 
Spaniſh fleet, being arrived near Algiers, was dif- 
pers'd or ſhipwreck'd in a violent ſtorm, and moſt 
of their forces drown'd, cut in pieces, or made flaves 
by the Turks. BarBaRossA, puff'd up with 
this ſucceſs, continued to treat the Moors, both in 
town and country, with greater inſolence than ever, 
which induced the reſt of the Mooriſh Princes to en- 
ter into a confederacy againſt the uſurper ; and, hav- 
ing choſen the King of Tenez their General, and 
aſſembled 10000 horſe, and a good body of foot, 
they took the field, in order to lay ſiege to Algiers.. 
BaRBAROSSA, having intelligence of their mo- 
tions, march'd out to meet them with no more than 
1000 Turkiſh muſketeers, and 500 Moors he could 
confide in, and had the good fortune to defeat the 
numerous forces of his enemies; who, being with- 
out fire-arms, were ſoon diſorderd by his mufketcers, 
eſpecially their horſe, on whom they moſt, relied : 
After which, the Conqueror enter'd the city of Je- 
nez, the King being fled to mount Atlas, and cauſ- 
ed the inhabitants to proclaim him their King, 

There happen'd, about the ſame time, an inſur- 
rection in the kingdom of Tremeſen, which lies ſtill. 
more to the weſtward; and the rebels, hearing of 
the ſurprizing ſuccefles of BarRBARoO5SSA, invited: 
him to come and deliver them from the oppreſſions 
they pretended to have fufter'd under their native: 
Sovereign, a meſſage extremely acceptable to the am- 
bitious Turk, who, having ſent for a reinforcement of. 
troops, and his artillery from Algiers, immediately 
advanced towards Tremeſen; and, engaging that 
King in the plain of Aghad, obtained a compleat , 
victory, to which his artillery and ſmall arms very 
much contributed, the Moors having neither the one 
or the other, but ſtil] fought with their old weapons, 
launces, bows and ſwords. Ihe King of Treme- 
ſen, it ſeems, eſcaped out of the battle, but his trai- 
terous ſubjects afterwards murder'd him, and ſent . 
his head to the Conqueror; who thereupon cnter'd the. 
city of Tremeſen in triumph, and was proclaim'd 
King. The citizens acknowledg'd him their Sove- - 
reign, and took the oath of allegiance to BARB A- 
ROSSA, Who now ſaw himſelf maſter of three king 
doms within the ſpace of a year, which he had acqui- 
red with the aſſiſtance of a handful of men; only but 
as Tremeſen was in the neighbourhood of Oran, he 
juſtly apprehended the Spaniards would not long per- - 
mit him to enjoy his conqueſts in quict,.. He enter'd 

| therefore : 
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CHAP. therefore into an alliance with MuLty Hamer, 


IX. King of Fez, the moſt powerful of the African Prin- 


WW ces, who was no leſs an enemy to Spain than himſelf; 


and, thus ſupported, he did not doubt but he ſhould 
be able to defend the extenſive territories he had con- 
quer'd againſt all the power of the Chriſtians : And 
he might have judged right, poſſibly, if his ally, the 
King of Fez, had been as ready to oppoſe the eftorts 
of the Spaniards, as he was. But CHARLEs the 
Vth, coming to take poſſeſſion of the throne of Spain 
about this time, and being implor'd by the Prince 
of Tremeſen, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
father's kingdom out of the hands of BaRB AR os- 
SA, he ſent over 10000 men from Spain, under 


- the command of the Governor of Oran ; who im- 


mediately took the field, and, being joyn'd by a 
good body of Moors and Arabs, march'd towards 
Tremeſen. Whereupon BARRHAROSSA imme- 
diately ſent to his ally, the King of Fez, to haſten 
to his aſſiſtance, and march'd in perſon, with 1500 
Turkiſh muſketeers, and 5000 Mooriſh horſe, to 


attend the motions of the Governor of Oran, *till 


he ſhould be joyn'd by the King of Fez ; but, being 
hemm'd in by the Spaniards, and endeavouring to 
break through them in the night-time, he was cut 
in pieces with all his Turkiſh infantry, Where- 
upon the Governor of Oran continued his march to 
Tremeſen, and, the citizens opening their gates to 
him, the young Prince was reftored to his throne. 
Some days after the battle, the King of Fez arriv'd 
in the neighbourhood of Tremeſen, with an army 
of 20000 men; but, hearing of the ſucceſs of the 
Spaniards, he return'd with more haſte into his coun- 
try than he came: Whereby the Spaniards had an 
opportunity of recovering both Tenez and Algiers, 
if they had followed their blow, and might with 
eaſe have expell'd the Turks from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary at that time; but the Governor of Oran con- 
tented himſelf with what he had done, and ſent back 
the forces to Spain that had been employ'd in this ex- 
pedition, at a time when the Turks of Algiers had 
given themſelves over for loſt. But, finding the 
Spaniards made no preparations to attack them, they 
proclaim'd CHEREDIN, the brother of Bars a- 
ROSSA, their King, who met with no diſturbance 
*till the year 1619, when he underſtood there was a 
general conſpiracy of the Moors and Arabs, to free 
themſelves from the Turkiſh yoke, and recover their 


ancient liberties: And, as he was conſcious he was 


too weak to reſiſt their united forces, eſpecially if they 
ſhou'd be joyn'd by the Spaniards, whom he appre- 
hended to be at the bottom of this conſpiracy, he 
diſpatch'd an expreſs to SE LIM, the then Grand Sig- 
nior ; repreſenting, that all Africa wou'd ſoon fall 
under the dominion of the Spaniards, if the Turks 
ſhou'd be driven from Algiers ; and deſiring he wou'd 


ſend him a ſtrong reinforcement of troops, promi- 


ſing to refign his kingdoms to the Porte, and that 


In 
5 


= 4 
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he would act for the future, as Baſha, or Viceroy, CHI 

to the Grand Signior. | It 
The Ottoman Emperor accepted CHtRtDIN's yy 

offer, and ſent 2000 Janizaries to his aſſiſtance ; 

publiſhing a proclamation at the ſame time, that all 

Turks who ſhould reſort to Algiers, ſhould enjoy 

the ſame privileges there, as the Janizaries did at 

Conſtantinople; whereupon all people of deſperate 

fortunes, and whoſe crimes had render'd them ob- 

noxious to the Government, immediately enter'd 

themſelves in the ſervice of CHEREDIN BarBa- 5 

Ross A; and, with theſe reinforcements, he was 

ſoon in a condition to defeat all the conſpiracies of 

the Moors, and render himſelf abſolute maſter of 

that part of Barbary : He alſo ſubdu'd the iſland the 

Spaniards had poſleſs'd themſelves of at the mouth of 

the bay of Algiers, and by a mole joyn'd it to the 

continent; and having ereCted a ſtrong fortreſs on 

the iſland, he enlarg'd his piratical fleet, and fo in- 

feſted the coaſts of Spain and Italy, that a merchant- 

ſhip could not ſtir out of any port without falling in- 

to the hands of his Corſairs, He alſo made frequent 

deſcents upon the coaſts, carrying multitudes of 

Chriſtians into ſlavery ; and this at the time when 

CHARLES the Vth, then Emperor of Germa 


and King of Spain, was at the height of his glory. 


'This Prince, now Sovereign of the beſt part of 
Europe, incens'd to ſee his dominions inſulted, and 
his ſubjects daily carried into ſlavery by theſe raſcal- 
ly Pirates, and being incited to extirpate them by 
Pope PAUL III. as enemies not only to the Chriſt- 
ian faith, but to all mankind; the Emperor, in 
the year 1541, having aſſembled a fleet of 500 fail, 
including tranſports and gallies, embark'd with an 
army of 20000 men and upwards, in Spain ; and 
arriving before the bay of Algiers the latter end of 
October, landed about two thirds of his army, and 
ſummon'd the place; which was upon the point of 
ſurrendring to him, when a ſudden ſtorm happen'd, 
in which great part of his fleet was ſhipwreck'd, his 
proviſions all deſtroy'd, and ſuch heavy rains at the 
ſame time fell on the ſhore, that his forces could no 
longer keep the field; whereupon he found himſelf 
oblig'd to abandon the enterprize, and reimbark 
what forces he had left, having loſt, at leaſt, one 
third of them, either by ſhipwreck or the ſword of 
the enemy, in his retreat; tho', had this enterprize 
been undertaken ſooner in the year, in all probabi- 
lity it had ſucceeded, and CHARLEs the Vth had 
added Africa to his empire, which was already ex- 
tended over the beſt part of Europe and America. 

But I ſhould have taken notice, that ſome little 
time before this memorable enterprize of CHARLES 
the Vth, the Grand Signior had preferr'd CHERE- 
DIN BARBAROSSA to the honourable poſt of Cap- 
tain Baſha, and Commander in chief of all the ter- 
ritories of Algiers ; but thought fit to appoint HAs- 
SAN Aga, the Eunuch, a of the town of Al- 
giers, probably to be a check upon CHERE — 
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after the death of BaRBARoss a II. the Porte go- 
vern'd the kingdom of Algiers by their Baſha's ( as 
other provinces of that empire are govern'd) till the 
17th century, when the Janizaries, or militia of 
Algiers, 'tis ſaid, repreſented to the Grand Signior, 
that his Baſha's tyranniz'd over the country, ſquan- 
der'd away the ſoldiers pay, and render'd the Govern- 
ment of the Turks fo odious there, that the Spani- 
ards and Moors were about to unite againſt them, 
and would infallibly drive the Turks from the coaſt 
of N if that Government was not better re- 
gulated: They deſired therefore, that they might 
ele one of their officers, with the title of Dey, to be 
their Governor; promiſing thereupon, to raiſe ſup- 
plies ſufficient to maintain their forces, which would 
fave the Porte an immenſe charge; and that they 
would however always acknowledge the Grand Sig- 
nior for their Sovereign; in which propoſal, it ſeems, 
the Porte acquieſcd. They elected a Dey, and un- 
der the government of ſuch magiſtrates of their own 
electing they remain at preſent; but in no part of 
the world there are ſuch frequent inſtances of the peo- 
ple's depoſing and murdering their Princes, ſcarce any 
of them dying a natural death. They reign with ab- 
ſolute authority for a few years, months, or weeks, 
and ſometimes a few hours puts an end to their do- 
minion and their lives; nor are the Algerines, at 
preſent, any otherwiſe ſubject to the dominion of the 
Grand Signior, than as they acknowledge him the 
head of their religion: His orders are very little re- 
garded in their territories, 

It is amazing that this large kingdom of Algiers 
ſhould be kept under the moſt ſlaviſh ſubjection by 
a body of 12000 Turks only, ' compoſed of the vi- 
left and moſt handon'd wretches on the face of the 
carth ; being<hiefly ſuch who, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment due to their crimes, have fled from Conſtan- 
tinople, and other Turkiſh towns and provinces in 
the Levant ; none of the better fort of Turks ever 
reſorting hither, And when the uſual number of 
their militia happens to be leſſened by mortality, or 
the being made ſlaves to the Chriſtians, they ſend to 


the Levant, to pick up all the Banditti and Deſpe- 


radoes they can meet with to recruit their piratical 
troops; taking alſo the renegado Chriſtians, and the 
ſons of the ſoldiery, which they have by Mooriſh 
or Arabian wives, into that body; for no "Turkiſh 
women ever come to Algiers, looking upon it, as 
it really is, a neſt of Pirates and Robbers, inſolent 
daring villains, who are only fit for the converſation 
of people like themſelves. Neither Moors or Arabs 
are ever admitted into this militia, left they ſhou'd 
endeavour to free their country from this inſupporta- 
ble tyranny of the Turks, and drive out their domi- 
necring maſters. And tho' the ſon of a Turk and 
a Mooriſh and Arabian wife is admitted into their 
militia, theſe are never ſuffer'd to enjoy any prefer- 


ment or poſt in the Government; it being ſuſpected 


they may entertain too great a regard for their friends C 1 2 P. 


and relations by the mother's ſide. 


To every private ſoldier of this body, it ſeems, YI 


they give the title of Effendi, or lord ; and indeed 
theſe lordains demand a reſpect from the natives e- 
qual to that of Princes; and out of them are elected 
their Deys or Kings, their Aga's, their Beys or 
Viceroys. The Governors of towns, and all officers 
of ſtate, and this militia, are exempted from all 
taxes and duties whatever, ſeldom puniſh'd for any 
crimes unleſs thoſe againſt the State: Nor is any juſ- 
tice to be obtain'd againſt them, where the native 
Moors, Arabs, Chriſtians or Jews, are parties : 
Theſe are forced to ſubmit to all manner of injuries 
and affronts from the ſoldiery. They fly the ſtreets, 
if they ſee a Janizary coming, or ſtand cloſe up to 
the wall in the moſt reſpectful poſture, till thoſe 
high and mighty robbers paſs by them. 

While the Dey is ſucceſsful, pays the ſoldiers due- 
ly, and does not attempt to invade their privileges, 
no Prince is obey'd with more alacrity by his troops; 
they refuſe no hazards in his ſervice : But if thin 
go never ſo little amiſs, the fault is immedi 
charg'd upon the Dey, and it is well if he be not ſa- 
crificed to their fury; which makes moſt of their 
Princes ſo cautious, as not to enter upon any thing 
of conſequence, without the concurrence of the Di- 
van, or great Council of the ſoldiery. 

Thoſe Janizaries, who are unmarried, have much 
the greateſt privileges: They are lodg'd in ſpacious 
houſes provided by the Government, attended by 
ſlaves, and have the privilege of buying their provi- 
ſions one third under the market-price, and a great 
allowance of bread every day, beſides their pay; but 
the married men are excluded from all theſe advan- 
tages, being oblig'd to find their own houſes, and 
their own proviſion for their families out of their 
pay: One reaſon for diſcouraging the ſoldiers mar- 
rying is ſuppoſed to be, becauſe the Government is 
intitled to all the eſtate and effects of all thoſe that 
die or are carried into ſlavery without children : But 
the principal is, that the married men are ſuppoſed 
to have more regard to the natives with whom they 
intermarry, than the unmarried ſoidiers; and for 
the fame reaſon, the ſons of the married Janizaries 
are not allow'd the privileges of natural Turks, or 
ever preferr'd to any poſt in the Government, as has 
been obſery'd already; which are ſuch diſcourage- 
ments to their taking wives, that ſcarce any Jani- 
zaries marry, unleſs the renegadoes that are admit- 
ted into that body, who are nor very numerous : 
However, all of them are allow'd to purchaſe female 
ſlaves, and keep as many concubines as they pleaſe, 
without any reſtraint, | 

The greateſt crime here, next to treaſon, if it be 
not held a branch of it, is the expreſſing any com- 
paſſion or tenderneſs for the natives: However, they 
employ armies of Moors in ſeveral parts of the coun- 


try, who aſſiſt in oppreſſing their es 
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IX. 
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The ebecton 
of the Dey, 
further 
treated of, 


withſtanding the tyranny the Turks exerciſe over 
the Moors and Arabs; yet if any Chriſtian power 
makes an attempt againſt their country, they now 
ſeem ready to unite their forces againſt ſuch inva- 
ders, as dreading the government of Chriſttans more 
than the uſurpations of thofe of the ſame faith. 

But to be a little more particular as to the election 
of the Dey : He ought, by their conſtitution, to be 
choſen by the L'urkiſh militia, without one diſſent- 
ing voice. When the throne is vacant, they afſem- 
ble at the palace, and the Aga of the ſoldiery de- 
mands who ſhall be their Dey; whereupon every 
one calls out for the perſon he is beſt affected to; but 
till all agree in the choice, they are directed to name 
others, till they pitch upon one who is univerſally 
approv'd; and it is not uncommon for them to draw 
their ſabres, and for the ſtrongeſt to force the reſt to 
agree with them: In which contentions, many 
are kilPd or wounded. And there are inſtances 
of a powerful faction clecting another Dey, while 
the former has been living, and murdering the reign- 
ing Dey as he fat upon his tribunal : And in this 
caſe, the uſurper ſeldom fails to murder all the great 
officers and members of the Divan that oppoſe him. 

Harty Dey, who was plac'd upon the throne on 

the murder of In RAHIM Dey, ſurnam'd The 
Fool, ann. 1710, caus'd no leſs than ſeventeen 
hundred perſons to be murder'd the firſt month of 
his reign, whom he apprehended to be in a different 
intereſt, When the Dey happens to be kilFd, his 
women are plunder'd of all they have, and reduced 
to their primitive ſtate, and his children have no- 
thing more allow'd them than the pay of a private 
ſoldier, and excluded from all preferment in the 
State: But if the Dey dies a natural death (which 
rarely happens) they ſuffer his women to remain 
poſſeſs d of what he leaves them, HaLy Dey 
had the good fortune to reign eight years, viz. from 
1710 to 1718, and died in his bed at laſt : How- 
ever, he was no ſooner given over by the Phyſici- 
ans, but a powerful faction made choice privately 
of a ſucceſſor before he was dead; and the moment 
HAL expired, proclaim'd MayomerT Dey, who 
was before High-Treafurer, and he was immedi- 
ately inveſted with the royal robes: And thereupon, 
all the officers of State and the ſoldiery kiſs'd his 
hand, and congratulated him on his acceſſion, know- 
ing it would have been fatal to them to have-in- 
ſifted on another election; though it has happen'd, 
that a Dey has been no ſooner choſen and placed up- 
on the throne, but he has been murder'd there by 
the oppoſite party. There were, it ſeems, ſome 
few years ſince, no lefs than ſix Deys aſſaſſinated in 
four and twenty hours, whoſe tomb ſtill form a cir- 
cle without one of the gates of Algiers. 


The war be- "The Engliſh Merchants, as well as thoſe of other 


tween the 


Engliſh and 


the Alge; 
tines. 


nations, have ſuffer'd very much by the depredati- 
ons of the Algerines, Sir WILLIAM Moxsox, 


in the reign of King James I. burnt ſome few of CH. 
their ſhips; Admiral BLAKE more in the year jy WF 1x 
1655; and Sir THñOM AS ALLEN, in 1668, lay (Al 
before their town, *till he compell'd them to make 
peace; but they broke it again in the following 
year. In 1670, Captain BEACH forced ſeven of 
their frigates on ſhore, and burnt them. Sir Ep- 
WARD SPRAGGE, in 1671, took and deſtroy'd 
nine of their ſhips of war ; and at ſeveral times, *tis 
computed, the Engliſh may have deſtroy'd forty or 
fifty of theſe rovers; but one ſhip is no ſooner loſt, 
than they fit out another; and, tis ſaid, not leſs than 
three or four hundred Engliſh veſſels fell into their 
hands in a few years. The Engliſh and Dutch had 
agreed, a little after the reſtoration of King 
CHARLES II. to fall upon the Algerines with their 
united fleets 3 and a ſquadron of each nation failed 
to the Streights for that purpoſe : But, when they 
arrived there, the Dutch Admiral treacherouſly ſe- 
parated from the Engliſh, and went and deſtroyed 
their ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea and in the 
Weſt-Indics, without any provocation; whereby 
the Hollanders appear'd to be a more dangerous kind 
of Pirates than the Turks of Algiers, inaſmuch as 
the Dutch robb'd us, while the two nations were at 
peace, and at a time when they had juſt enter'd into 
a confederacy with us; while the Algerines were fo 
fair, as to declare themſelves our enemies, Fun us 
an opportunity to prepare for our defence. In 1682, 
the Algerines were fo harraſs'd by the ſquadrons the 
Engliſh ſent from time to time into the Mediterra- 
nean, that they thought fit to make peace with us, 
which they have kept pretty well ever ſince : While 
the treacherous Hollander ſufter'd ſufficiently many 
years after, by the depredations of the Algerines, 
who never kept any peace they made with the Dutch 
two years together, till very lately, and that they 
obtain'd by the mediation of the good-natured for- 
giving Engliſh, as has been obſerv'd already, or they 
had been in a ſtate of war with thoſe rovers to this 
day, and perhaps would have been forced to have 
relinquiſh'd their Turky trade; which, in that 
caſe, muſt have devolved upon us. | 
The ſubſtance of the principal articles of peace, Artic 
made by Admiral HERBERT in the reign of King gut 
CHARLES II. anno 1682, with the Baſha and Dey agen," 
of Algiers, were : 3 
That the ſhips, belonging to Great-Britain, 
might come to any port in the kingdom of Algiers, 
and traffick there, paying the uſual cuſtom of ten 
per Cent. ; and for powder, arms, ammunition, 
iron, timber and planks for ſhipping, cordage, and 
all other naval ſtores, no duty was to be paid. 
That as well the ſhips belonging to Great- 
Britain, as thoſe of Algiers, might freely paſs the 
ſeas, and traffick, without any ſearch, hindrance or 
moleſtation from each other ; and that all perſons 
and paſſengers, of what country ſoever, with their 
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| HAP. nation ſoever belonging, on board the faid ſhips, 


ſhould be wholly free, and not be Ropp'd, taken, 
or plunder'd, or receive any damage whatever from 
cither party. 

That the Algier ſhips of war, meeting any 
Britiſh merchant-ſhips out of the ſeas belonging to 
his Majeſty's dominions, might ſend on board one 
ſingle boat, with two fitters only, beſides the ordi- 
nary crew of rovers: And that only the two fitters 
ſhould enter ſuch ſhip without leave from the Com- 
mander thereof; who, upon producing a paſs under 
the ſeal of the Admiralty of England or Scotland, 
ſhould be permitted to proceed freely on his voyage, 
and the faid boat ſhould immediately depart : And, 
in caſe any Britiſh man of war ſhould meet with 
any ſhip of Algiers, if the Commander of ſuch ſhip 
ſhould produce a paſs firm'd by the Governors of 
Algiers, and a certificate from the Engliſh Conful 
reſiding there, ſuch ſhip of Algiers ſhould be ſuf- 
fer'd to paſs freely. 

That no Algerine Commander ſhould take 
out of any Britiſh ſhip any perſons whatever, to 


carry them to be examin'd, or on any other pretence 


or ſhould uſe torture or violence to any perſons that 
ſhould be on board a Britiſh ſhip. 

That no Britiſh ſhip, wreck'd on the coaſt 
of the kingdom of Algiers, ſhould be ſeiz' d, or its 
crew made flaves; but the Algerines ſhould uſe 
their beft endeavour to ſave both men and goods. 

That no ſhip of Algiers ſhould ſerve the 
Corſairs of Sallee, or any other power at war with 
Great Britain, and be made uſe of againſt his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. 

That no ſhip of Algiers ſhould cruiſe in fight 
of Tangier, or any other country or place be- 
longing to his Majeſty, or diſturb the peace or com- 
merce of the ſame. 


That if any ſhip of Tunis, Tripoli, or Sal- 


lee, or of any other place, ſhould bring any ſhips, 
or goods, belonging to his Majeſty's ſubjects, into 
the territories of Algiers, they ſhould not be per- 
mitted to be fold there. 

That if a Britiſh man of war ſhould bring a 
prize to any place on the coaſt of Algiers, it might 
be freely fold or diſpoſed of there, without paying 
any cuſtom ; and, if the Commander wanted any 
proviſions, or other things, he might buy them at 
the market- price. 

When any Britiſh man of war ſhould appear 
before Algiers, proclamation ſhould be made to 
ſecure all Chriſtian captives ; after which, if any 
Chriſtian whatever ſhould eſcape to ſuch ſhip of 
war, they ſhould not be requir'd : Nor the Britiſh 
Conſul, or the Commander of ſuch ſhip, or any 
other ſubject of Britain, be oblig d to pay any thing 
for ſuch Chriſtians, 

After the ratification of the ſaid treaty, no Bri- 


tih ſubject ſhould be bought or ſold, or made a 


laue in Algiers, on any pretence ; and the King of 
Vor. II 


OF ALGIERS. 
England, or his ſubjects, might, at any time, re- CHAP. 


deem ſuch as were ſlaves at Algiers at the time of 
this treaty. 

If any ſubject of Britain dies at Algiers, the 
Government ſhall not ſeize his money or cttects, 
but fuffer his heirs or executors to enjoy them; 
and, if he die without will, the Engliſh Conkul 
ſhall poſſeſs himſelf of the goods and money of the 
deceas'd, for the uſe of his heirs and kindred. 

That no Britiſh Merchants, trading to, or 
reſiding at Algiers, ſhall be oblig'd to buy any mer- 
chandize againſt their wills ; nor ſhall any of their 
ſhips be obliged to carry goods, or make a voyage to 
any place, againſt their conſent : Nor ſhall the En- 
gliſh Conſul, or any other Britiſh ſubject, be oblig'd 
to pay the debts of any other of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, unleſs bound for them by a publick act. 

That no Britiſh ſubject, in the territories of 
Algiers, ſhall be liable to any other juriſdiction, but 
that of the Dey, or Divan, except difterences be- 
tween themſelves, which ſhall be determin'd by the 
Conſul only. 

That if anyBritiſh ſubject happen to kill, wound 
or ſtrike a Turk or Moor, he ſhall be puniſh'd 
in the fame manner, and with no greater ſeve- 
8 5 than a Turk ought to be (guilty of the ſame 
oftence) ; and, if he eſcape, neither the Britiſh Con- 
ful, or any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall be queſti- 
on'd or troubled for it. 

That the Engliſh Conful ſhall enjoy entire 
freedom and ſafety in his perſon and eſtate ; ſhall be 
permitted to chooſe his own Terjiman (Interpreter) 
and Broker; to go on board ſhips in the road; to 
have the liberty of the country, and be allow'd a 
place to pray in: And that no man ſhall do him any 
injury by word or deed, 

That if any war ſhould happen between the 
King of Great Britain, and the kingdom of Al- 
giers, the Engliſh Conſul, and all his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects refiding there, ſhall, at all times, both in peace 
and war, have liberty to depart to their own coun- 
try, or to any other, in any ſhip or veſſel of what 
nation ſoever, with their effects, families and ſervants. 

That no ſubject of Britain, being a paſſenger, 
and coming or going with his baggage to or from 
any port, ſhall be moleſted, tho' he be on board a 
ſhip or veſſel in enmity with Algiers: Nor ſhall 
any Algerine paſſenger, on board any ſhip in enmity 
with Great Britain, be moleſted in his perſon or 
goods he may have on board ſuch ſhip. | 

That when any Britiſh man of war, with his 
Majeſty's flag at the main-top-maſt-head, ſhall 
come to an anchor in the road of Algiers, the Dey 
and Regency ſhall cauſe a falute of twenty-one can- 
non, and ſuch ſhip ſhall anſwer it with the fame 
number, | | 

That, after the ſigning theſe articles, all inju- 
ries and damages, fuftain'd on either part, ſhall 
be —— and this peace ſhall continue in force 

for 
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CH AP. for ever ; and, for all damages committed on either 


ſide, before notice of this peace, ſatisfaction ſhall be 


WW made, and whatever remains in kind ſhall be in- 


ſtantly reſtor'd. 

In caſe any thing ſhall be committed here- 
after, contrary to this treaty, it ſhall ſubſiſt notwith- 
ſtanding, and ſuch contraventions ſhall not occaſion 
a breach of the peace; and, if the fault was com- 
mitted by private men, they alone ſhall be puniſh'd 
as breakers of the peace, and diſturbers of the pub- 
lick quiet: And our faith fhall be aur faith, and our 
word our word, _ 


Confirm'd: and Seal'd, in the preſence of 
Almighty Gop, April the 1oth; of 
JEsus, 1682; of the Heigira, 1093; 
Abrir, 11. 


This treaty has been renew'd ſeveral times ; in 
April 1686, by Sir WiLLIAM SOAME, Bart. in 
his voyage to Conſtantinople, whither he went Am- 
baſlador, from King James II. to the Grand Sig- 
nior. It was renew'd again, in 1691, by THOMAS 
BAKER, Eſq; and, in 1700, by Captain MunDen, 


and RoBERT COLE, Eſq; then Conſul of Algiers, 


jointly with ſome additional articles (viz.) 

I. The peace, made in 1682, is confirm'd, and 
more particularly the eighth article; wherein it is 
expreſs'd, That no ſhip, belonging to Algiers, ſhould 
cruiſe in ſight of any port or place belonging to 
Great Britain, or any way diſturb the peace or com- 
merce of the fame: Nor ſhall any Algerine veſſel 
enter the Engliſh channel. 

II. No paſſes ſhall be requir'd from any Engliſh 
{hip *till the laſt of September 1701 : But, after 
that time, if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall be ſeiz'd, not 
having a paſs, the goods in ſuch ſhip ſhall be prize: 
But the maſter, men and ſhip ſhall be reſtor'd, and 
the freight immediately paid to the maſter. 

III. Whereas Captain MUnDEN has complain'd, 

that he was affronted ſome years paſt by ſome rude 
failors at the Mole : Tt is promiſed, that at all times 
hereafter, when any Britiſh man of war ſhall come 
to Algiers, order ſhall be given to an officer to attend 
at the Mole all day during their ſtay, to prevent any 
ſuch diforder ; and, if any diforder ſhall happen, 
the cftender ſhall be puniſh'd with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, ; 
In the reign of Queen AN NR, anno 1703, Ad- 
miral By NG, the late Lord Viſcount Torrington, 
renew'd the ſaid peace with Mus Tar a Dey, and 
the two following articles were added (viz.) 

I. That whereas the ſubjects of England, by the 
ſaid articles, were to pay ten per Cent. cuſtom for 
&ich goods as they ſhould fell at Algiers : That from 
thence-forwards they ſhould pay but five per Cent.; 
and for powder, arms, ammunition and naval ſtores, 
they ſhould pay nothing (as was ſtipulated by the firſt 
weaty), 


II. All prizes taken by any ſubject of Britain, CH 4; 


and all ſhips built and fitted out in her Maja ſty's plan- 


tations in America, that have not been in Englard, ww 


ſhall not be moleſted, tho” they have no paſſes: But 
a certificate, under the hand of the commanding Of- 
ficer, that ſhall take ſuch prizes ; and a certificate, 
under the hands of the Governors cr Ciiicfs of ſuch 


American colonies or places where ſuch ſhips were 


built or fitted out, ſhall be fi ficient paſſes. 

In the year 1716, Admiral BAK ER, being or- 
der'd to renew the treaties with Tunis, Tripoli and 
Algiers, viſited the two former in perſon ; but de- 
puted Captain ConinGsBY NoRBURY, Com- 
mander of the Argyll; and Captain NicnoLas 
EaTon, Commander of the Cheſter, in conjuncti- 
on with Mr. Thomas THOMYSON (who then 
acted as Conſul in the abſence of his brother SAMUEL 
TnomysoN, Efq;) to ratify the former treaties 
„ and conclude the following articles 
(viz. | 

I. If any demands or pretenſions ſhall be depend- 
ing between the ſubjects of either party, they ſhall 
be amicably redreſs'd, and full ſatisfaction made. 

IT. That as the ifland of Minorca and city of 
Gibralter have been yielded and annex'd to the Crown 
of Great Britain; from th's time the ſaid iſland and 
city ſhall be deem'd, by the Government of Algiers, 
part of the Britiſh dominions, and the inhabitants 
thereof look'd upon as his Majeſty's natural ſubjects ; 
and with their ſhips and veſſels, wearing Britiſh co- 
lours, and furniſh'd with proper paſies, ſhall be per- 
mitted to trade freely in any part of the dominions 
of Algiers, and have the fame liberties and privile- 
ges as any other ſubjects of the Britiſh nation: Nor 
ſhall any of the cruiſers of Algiers, cruiſe within 
ſight of the iſland of Minorca and city of Gibralter. 

III. That if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall receive paſ- 
ſengers and goods on board belonging to the king- 
dom of Algiers, the Engliſh ſhall defend ſuch paſ- 
ſengers and goods, as far as lies in their power, and- 
not deliver them to their enemies, the ſaid paſſen- 
gers and goods being regiſter'd in the books of the: 
Britiſh Conſul. | 


HAF. X. 
The preſent ſtate of Tunis and Tripoli. 


HE kingdom of Tunis is bounded by the Me- CHa 


diterranean ſea, on the north; by the fame 
ſea and Tripoli, on the eaſt ; by mount Atlas, on 
the ſouth ; and by the river Guadilbarbar, which 
ſeparates it from the kingdom of Algiers, on the 


welt ;; lying between zo and 37 degrees and a half 


north latitude,. and extending about 200 miles from 
welt to eaſt. 


The chief rivers are, 1. The Guadilbarbar, al- Ries 


ready mention'd, which riſing in mount Atlas, runs 


northwards, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediter- 
rancan 
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kingdom of Tunis from that of Algiers. 

2. The Capes, or Capitla, which riſes alſo in the 
mountains of Atlas, and runs north-eaſt, falling 
into the ſea near the town of Capes. | 

3. Megerada, which riſes in mount Atlas, and 
running northwards, divides the kingdom of Tunis 
almoſt in two equal parts, diſcharging itſelf into the 
Mediterranean near the town and iſland of Goletta. 

The chief towns are, 1. Cairoan, ſituated on 
the river Megerada, latitude 3 2, ſaid to be the firſt 
town the Saracens built in this country, and moſt 
remarkable at preſent for being the burying-place of 
the Mahometan Princes and Great men. 

2. Urbs, ſituated in a fine plain, on a river that 
falls into the Guadilbarbar, latitude 35, about 150 
miles ſouth-weſt of "Tunis ; chiefly remarkable at 
preſent for the marble pillars, images, and other Ro- 
man antiquities found here. 

3. Africa, or El Melidia, fituated on the Mediter- 
rancan, in latitude 35, go miles ſouth-eaſt of Tunis, 
ſaid to be the Adrumetum of the Romans. 

4. Suſa, or Ruſpina, ſituated partly on a flat, and 
partly upon the aſcent of a rock on the Mediterra- 
nean, 25 miles to the eaſtward of "Tunis : It lies in 
ruins at prefent, and is faid to contain more antiqui- 
ties than any town in the kingdom : Here is a ſmall 
harbour, where the gallies and ſmall ſhips belong- 
ing to Tunis frequently lie. 

5. The city of Tunis, the capital of the king- 
dom, fituated on a fine plain near a ſpacious lake, 
in 36 degrees and a half north latitude, almoſt over- 
againſt the iſland of Sicily, and But a few miles 
r the place where the famous city of Carthage 

ood. 

It is about three or four leagues diſtant from the 
Mediterranean, a large, populous city, and a place 
of ſome trade ; the walls about a league in circum- 
ference, but of no great ſtrength. The Baſha's palace, 
the moſques and bagnio's are the moſt remarkable 
things in it. The houſes of the better ſort of peo- 
ple are built about little ſquares, adorn'd with pil- 
lars, galleries and ſoufftains; but have no other 
light than what they receive from the doors that open 
into the ſquares; and the roofs of the houſes are 
flat and terraſs'd, as in other Mahometan countries. 
When CHARLEs V. took it in the year 1535, it 
is ſaid to have contain'd an hundred thouſand men, 
beſides women and children; but this, I preſume, 
mult comprehend all ſuch Moors as fled thither for 
protection on this invaſion of the Chriſtians : Cer- 


tain it is, the numbers are not near ſo great at pre- 


ſent. 

6. Goletta, ſituate on a little iſland of the fame 
name, three or four leagues to the eaſtward of Tunis, 
and may be look'd upon as the port-town to that ca- 
pital. It is defended by two caſtles ; one of them 


built by CHARLES V- Who took Goletta before he 


advanced to Tunis. It was held by the Chriſtians 


OF TUNIS AND TRIPOLI. 


AP. ranean near the iſland of Tabarca, ſeparating the 


| till 1574, and was of great ute for reſtraining the C H AP. 
* . & 


excurſions of the Turkiſh Corſairs or Rovers, after 


they made themſelves maſters of Tunis again. 

7. Carthage, now a ſmall village, ſituate near 
Cape Carthage (a promontory in the Mediterranean) 
ſuppoſed to have obtain'd its name from being ſitua- 
ted near, or on part of the ground whereon the city 
of Carthage ſtood, latitude 36 degrees 40 minutes, 
three or four leagues north-eaſt of Tunis. Here 
are {till ſome ruins of marble and other ſtones, and 
ſeveral arches of the Aqueduct ſtanding that con- 
vey'd water to Old Carthage from a hill 30 miles 
diſtant : But I ſhall enlarge further on the deſcrip- 
tion of Ancient Carthage, when I come ta give the 
hiſtory of that empire. | | 

8. Byſerta, faid to be the Utica of the Antients, is 
ſituated in 37 degrees north latitude, on a fine lake 
near the ſea, about 30 miles to the northward of 
Carthage ; faid to be one of the beſt harbours the 
Tuniſeens have for their gallies ; but not capable, 
at preſent, of receiving ſhips of any great burthen. 

9. Porto Farino, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 
about the midway between Byſerta and Carthage ; 
latitude 37. 

The kingdom of Tripoli, in which I ſhall include 
Barca (for if Barca be not ſubject to the Baſba of 
Tripoli, it is ſubject to no body) is bounded by 
the Mediterranean on the north, by Egypt on the 
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caſt, by Nubia and Biledulgerid on the fouth, and 


by the kingdom of Tunis on the weſt ; extending 
along the Mediterranean from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt (that is, from Tunis to Egypt) at leaſt 
1000 miles, and is about 200 miles broad where 
broadeſt, but in others ſcarce 100, lying between 
latitude 3o and 33 anda half. | 

There are no rivers in this country worth men- 
tioning. That part of it contiguous to Tunis is 
tolerably fruitful 3 but all the reſt to the eaſtward, 
as far as Egypt, is only a parch'd barren deſart. 
The chief towns taken notice of by Geographers, 
are, 1. Old Tripoli; 2. New Tripoli; 3. Zaara; 
4. 1 acnore 3 . 
7. Mahara. 

New Tripoli, however, is the only town of any 
note; which is ſituated in a ſandy plain near the Me- 
diterranean ſea, latitude 33, about 60 leagues ſouth- 
eaſt of Tunis. It is a populous town, and ſur- 
rounded with a wall and outworks ; but the fortifi- 
cations very mean. Its greateſt ſtrength are in the 
deſperate Pirates that inhabit it; conſiſting of the 
ſame ſort of people as inhabit Algiers and Tunis, 
very formidable to the honeſt trader by ſea and land. 
The Government of the country reſembles that of 
Tunis; the Dey being very much under the influ- 
ence of the Baſha. the Grand Signior ſends thither, 
who levies annually a very conſiderable tribute on 
the natives of this country (as the Baſha of Tunis 
does on the natives of that kingdom) which is re- 
mitted to the Porte ; However, in all caſes where 
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Mecellat; 6. Elhama; and 


Tripoli city, © 
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upon as 6 of Tripoli. 

And as the Government of Tunis and Tripoli is 
the ſame with that of Algiers (only in that one in- 
ſtance, that the Dey in the two former, is under 
ſome ſubjection to the Baſha; whereas the Dey of 
Algiers acknowledges no ſuperior) : So are the reli- 
gion, Jaws, and cuſtoms of the people of Tunis and 
Tripoli the fame with thoſe of Algiers. The go- 

*Ia> » . 

verning part are Turks, natives of the Levant, and 
Renegadoes, cloath'd like other Turks, in veſts and 
turbants; their veſts frequently made of Engliſh 
cloth, and their turbants of filk or linnen : Nor is 
the cloathing of the Moors, who live in towns, very 
different from theirs. But the Arabs have ſcarce any 
cloathing, more than a cloth about their waiſts, and 
ramble trom place to place perpetually, to find her- 
bage and water for their cattle: And therefore, not 
to trouble my readers with a repetition of theſe ar- 
ticles, I ſhall confine myſelf in treating of "Tunis 
and Tripoli, to the three following particulars. 

1. Their bagnio's, which were not mention'd in 
treating of Algiers; 2. The produce of their ſoil 
and their trade ; and 3. 'The modern hiſtory of theſe 
countries. 

1. As to their baths, there are in Tunis, Algiers, 
and "Tripoli, a great number of bagnio's, mightily 
frequented by the "Turks, as well upon a religious 
account, as for health and pleaſure : Their religion 
obliging them to waſh before they enter their tem- 
ples, or perform their devotions. And to theſe 
bagnio's foreigners alfo reſort, where they are well 
accommodated, ſweated and rubb'd for a very mo- 
derate conſideration. Theſe bagnio's differ in their 
dimenſions and the beauty of the building, according 
as they are frequented by the better or lower rank of 


people; but their form and management are much 


the ſame in all. A gentleman is firſt brought into 
a handſome large room, where he is undreſs'd, and 
a towel ty'd about him; from thence, he is led into 
another room, moderately warm, and, after fome 
little time, into the grand hall (cover'd with a cu- 
pola) in the middle whereof is the bath. The floor 
is pav'd with, white marble, as are the little rooms or 
cloſets in the tides of it, where people are waſh'd 
and rubb'd : The perſon who comes to be bath'd, is 
frit ſet down upon a marble bench that runs round 
the hall, and is ſoon ſenſible of an extraordinary 
heat, which makes him ſweat plentifully ; then he 
is carried into one of the ſide rooms or cloſets of a 


moderate heat, where a linnen cloth being ſpread 


upon the floor, and his towel taken off, he lies down 
at his full length, perfectly naked; then two luſty 
ſlaves, as naked as the patient, come in, and knee]- 
ing down, wafh and rub his arms, legs, and every 
part of him with a fleſh-bruſh, taking off all the 
jeurf and roughneſs of the {kin ; then they waſh him 
all over again, and after that dry him with clean 
towels, "They alfo rub the hairy parts (if they are 


STATE 


not directed otherwiſe) with the powder of a certain CH 4p 


earth, which immediately fetches off all the hair; 


and this ſerves inſtead of ſhaving : Then they waſh wy 


and dry the party again, pair his nails, ſqueeze and 
mould his fleſh, and ſtretch and pull his limbs with 
that violence, that his bones crack again, and thoſe 
who are not us'd to it, would be apt to think them 
all diſlocated, This is look'd upon to be exceeding 
wholeſome ; but if a gentleman don't like this rough 
management, he may be more gently dealt with. 
The women have their ſeveral baths, where they are 
attended by ſhe- ſlaves, and no man is permitted to 
enter theſe, under the ſevereſt penalties, upon an 
pretence whatever: And indeed perſons of diſtinct- 
ion always have bagnio's for themſelves and their 
women, in their own houles, 


As to the produce and trafick of Tunis and Tri- produce 1 


poli : Theſe countries breed abundance of Camel; . | 
e COUn. 


and fine Horſes, and produce Corn and Olives plen- 
tifully, In Tripoli they have exceeding fine Wool, 
and in Tunis a good manufacture of Soap; and as 
Mulberry-trees thrive prodigiouſly in both kingdoms, 
no country is more proper for fk, tho* very little 


cultivated ; the reaſon whereof may be, that the 


Turks encourage ſcarce any manufactures, and can 
come by theſe a much eaſier way than by breeding 
Silk-worms; namely, by robbing honeſt Merchants 
that traffick in thoſe ſeas. However, the Europe- 
ans do trade with the people of Tunis and Tripoli 
for Corn, Oil, Wool, Soap, Dates, Oſtrich feathers, 
ſkins of wild and tame Beaſts ; but one of the beſt 
branches of their commerce here, is Slaves ; the Eu- 
ropeon Chriſtians, taken by their piratical ſhips, they 
ſet very high ranſoms upon, or force them to ſerve 
at fea and land in all mauner of employments and 
drudgery. They have alſo ſome traffick for Negroe 
ſlaves to the fouthward. Their Camels they uſually 
fell in Egypt, and their fine Horſes to the 8 
But they get much more by their piracies, than by 
trade; and indeed this furniſhes them with every 
manufacture of Europe, as has been obſerv'd already, 
which the Jews, who are very numerous here as 
well as in the reſt of the towns of Barbary, know 
how to make their advantages of, by trafficking with 
ſuch goods in the country, or exporting them again 
to places where there is a demand for them. 


The Turks have been maſters of Tunis ever ſince Ace 


the year 1532, when HEYRADIxX BARBAROSSA, 6 
Dey of Algiers, a brother and ſucceſſor of BAR- pol. 


BAROSSA I. obtain'd the dominion of this king- 
dom in much the ſame manner as his brother acquir d 
that of Algiers. The people of Tunis, it feems, 


invited him thither to deliver them from the op- 


preſſion they ſuffer'd (or pretended to ſuffer) under 
the adminiſtration of their lawful Prince : Where- 
upon HEYRADIN having made a voyage to the 
Porte, and procur'd a large fleet and a ſtrong rein- 
forcement of Janizaries, from thence made a de- 


ſcent near Goletta, the port-town to Tunis, and 
| adyancing 
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advancing towards the city, Murey Hass Ax, 
their King, thought fit to quit his capital without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, and ſuffer BaARBARoOs SA to take 
poſſeſfion of it, The uſurper remain'd pretty quiet 
in his new acquir'd dominion for about three years : 
But the depoſed Prince applying himſelf to the Em- 
peror CHARLES V. imploring his aſſiſtance to re- 
ſtore him to his throne, and repreſenting alſo of 
v/hat dangerous conſequence it would be, to ſuffer 
the Turks to ſettle at Tunis, which Jays fo near 
Italy and Sicily; his imperial Majeſty embark'd in 
perſon, in the year 1535, with a conſiderable army, 
and made a deſcent on the coaſt of Tunis, where 
he took the caſtle of Goletta by ſtorm, and the city 
of Tunis thereupon open'd her gates to him, BAR- 
BAROSSA abandoning the town when he found 
himſelf too weak to reſiſt the numerous forces of 
the Chriſtians. Before the ufurper left Tunis, he 
had order'd ſome renegadoes to ſet fire to the gun- 
powder, and blow up all the Chriſtian flaves which 
were lodg'd near that magazine; but in this he was 
not obey'd, and the Emperor, tis ſaid, on taking of 
the city, ſet at liberty no leſs than twenty thouſand 
Chriſtian flaves, which theſe pirates had carried into 
captivity during the three years they were maſters of 
the place. 

His imperial Majeſty having reſtor'd MuLE x 
HASSAN to his throne, reimbark'd his troops, lea- 
ving only a ſtrong garriſon of Chriſtians in the 
caſtle of Goletta : But Mu LE, it ſeems, was a- 
gain depoſed by his rebellious ſubjects the Moors, and 
torced to take refuge a ſecond time in the Emperor's 
court. Some few years after, the Turks retook 
both Goletta and Tunis, and ſtill remain poſſeſs'd 
of them, the Tuniſeens being always in a ſtate of 
war with Spain and Italy : Thoſe coaſts have ever 
ſince been miſerably infeſted by them, and multi- 
tudes of the natives carried into captivity. They are 
lo frequently at war with the reſt of the nations of 
Europe, an4 make prize of all they meet with; 
but the Engliſh had the good fortune to clap up a 
peace with them in the year 1682, which has been 
renew'd from time to time ; and, in the year 1716, 
the following Articles were agreed on, which are ſtill 


in force. 


Articles of peace and commerce between his moſt ſacred 
Majeſty GEORGE, by the grace, &c. and the 
moſt excellent Lords ALI Baſba, HAss AN BEN 
ALI Bey, CARAMusr AFA Dey, the Aga and 
the Divan of the moſt noble city of Tunis, and the 
whole body of the Militia 5 the ſaid kingdom, re- 
new'd and concluded anno Domini 1716, by JOHN 


BAKER, Ei; Vice- Admiral, &c. 
J. T HAT all former grievances and loſſes, 
and other pretenſions between both parties, 


ſnall be void and of no effect, and from hence- 
orward a firm peace for ever; free trade and com- 


OF TUNIS AND TRIPOLTI. 
merce ſhall be, and continue between the ſubjects C HAP. 


of hif moſt ſacred Majeſty GzorGr, King of 


Greft Britain, &c. and the people of the kingdom 3 


of Tunis, and the dominions thereunto belonging: 
But that this article ſhall not cancel, or make void 
any juſt debt, either in commerce, or otherwiſe, 
that may be due, from any perſon or perſons, to 
others of either party; but that the ſame ſhall be 
liable to be demanded, and be recoverable as before. 

IT. "That the ſhips of either party ſhall have free 
liberty to enter into any port or river belonging to 
the dominions of either party, paying the duties 
only for what they ſhall ſell, tranſporting the 1eft 
without any trouble or moleſtation, and freely en- 
Joy any other privileges accuſtom'd ; and the late 
exaction, that has been upon the lading and unla- 
ding of goods at Goletta, and the Marine, ſhall be 
reduced to the ancient cuſtoms in thoſe caſes. 

III. That there ſhall not be any ſeizure of any 
ſhips of either party at ſea, or in port; but that 
they ſhall quictly paſs, without any moleſtation or 
interruption, they diſplaying their colours : And, 
for prevention of all inconveniences that may hap- 
pen, the ſhips of "Tunis are to have a certificate, 
under the hand and ſeal of the Britiſh Conſul, that 
they belong to Tunis ; which, being produc'd, the 
Engliſh ſhip ſhall admit two men to come on board 
them, peaceably to ſatisfy themſelves they are En- 
gliſh ; and, altho' they have paſſengers of other na- 
tions on board, they ſhall be free, both they and 
their effects. 

IV. That if an Engliſh ſhip ſhall receive on 
board any goods or paſſengers, belonging to the king- 
dom of Tunis, they ſhall be bound to defend them 
and their goods, ſo far as lies in their power, and 
not deliver them unto their enemies : And the better 
to prevent any unjuſt demands being made upon the 
Crown of Great Britain, and to avoid diſputes and 
differences which may ariſe, all goods and merchan- 
dizes, that ſhall from henceforward be ſhipp'd by 
the ſubjectrof this Government, either in this port, 
or any other whatſoever, on board the ſhips or veſ- 
ſels belonging to Great Britain, ſhall be firſt enter'd 
in the office of Cancellaria, before the Britiſh Con- 
ſul reſiding at the reſpective ports, expreſſing the 
quantity, quality and value of the goods fo ſhipp'd, 
which the faid Conſul is to certify in the clearance 
given to the ſaid ſhip, or veſlel, before ſhe departs 
to the end, that, if any cauſe of complaint ſhould 
happen hereafter, there may be no greater claim 
made on the Britiſh nation, than by this method 
{hall be proved to be juſt and equitable. 

V. That if any of the ſhips of either party ſhall, 


by accident of foul weather or otherwiſe, be caſt 


away upon any coaſt belonging to either party, the 
perſons ſhall be free, and the goods faved, and de- 
liver'd to their lawful proprietors. 

VI. That the Engliſh, which do at preſent, or 
ſhall at any time hereafter, inhabit in the city, or 


kingdom 
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kingdom of Tunis, ſhall have free liberty, when 
they pleaſe, to tranſport themſelves with their fami- 
lies and children, tho' born in the country, 

VII. That the people, belonging to the domini- 
ons of either party, ſhall not be abuſed with ill lan- 
guage, or otherwiſe i!]-treated ; but that the parties, 
ſo offending, ſhall be puniſh'd ſeverely according to 
their deſerts. 

VIII. That the Conſul, or any other of the 
Engliſh nation reſiding in Tunis, ſhall not be 
forced to make their addrefles, in any difference, 


unto any court of juſtice, but to the Bey himſelf, 


from whom only they ſhall receive judgment; this, 
in caſe the difference ſhould happen between a ſubject 
of Great Britain, and another of this Government, 
or any other foreign nation: But, if it ſhould be 
between any two of his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, 
then it is to be decided by the Britiſh Conſul only. 
IX. That the Conſul, or any other of the Britiſh 
nation, ſhall not be liable to pay the debts of any 


particular perſon of the nation, unleſs obliged there- 


unto under his hand. 

X. That as the iſland of Minorca in the Medi- 
terranean ſca, and the city of Gibralter in Spain, 
have been yielded and annex'd to the crown of Great 
Britain, as well by the King of Spain, as by all the 
ſeveral Powers of Europe engag'd in the Jate war : 
Now it is hereby agreed, and fully concluded, that, 
from this time forward for ever, the ſaid iſland of 
Minorca, and city of Gibralter, ſhall be eſteem'd, 
in every reſpect, by the Government of Tunis to be 
part of his Britannick Majeſty's own dominions, and 
the inhabitants thereof to be look'd upon as his Ma- 
jeſty's natural ſubjccts, in the ſame manner, as. if 
they had been born in any part of Great Britain; 
and they, with their ſhips and veſſels, wearing the 
Britiſh colours, ſhall be permitted freely-to trade and 
traffick in any part of the kingdom of Tunis, and 
ſhall paſs without any moleſtation whatſover, cither 
on the ſeas, or elſewhere, in the fame manner, and 
with the ſame freedom and privileges as have been ſti - 
pulated in this and all former treaties, in behalf of 
the Britiſh nation and ſubjects. 

XI. And the better and more firmly to maintain 
the good correſpondence and friendſhip, that hath 
been fo long and happily eſtabli{h'd between the 
Crown of Great Britain, and the Government of 
Tunis; it is hereby agreed and concluded by the par- 
ties before mention'd, that none of the ſhips or veſ- 
ſels belonging to Tunis, or the dominions thereof, 
ſhall be permitted to cruiſe, or look for prizes of any 
nation whatſoever, before or in fight of the afore- 
ſaid city of Gibralter, or any cf the ports of the 
iſland of Minorca, to hin der or moleſt any veſſels, 
bringing proviſions and refreſhments for his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's troops and garriſons in thoſe places, 
or give any diſturbance to the trade or commerce 


thereof; and, if any prize ſhall be taken by the ſhips 


or vellels of Tunis, within the ſpace of ten miles 
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of the aforeſaid places, it ſhall be reſtored without CHN 


any diſpute. 


R. 
XII. That all the ſhips of war belonging to either 


party's dominions ſhall have free liberty to uſe each 
other's ports for waſhing, cleaning or repairing any 
of their defects, and to buy and to ſhip off any fort 
of victuals alive or dead, or any other necefſa- 
ries, at the price the natives buy at in the market, 
without paying cuſtom to any officer: And where- 
as his Britannick Majeſty's ſhips of war do frequent- 
ly aſſemble and harbour in the port of Mahon in the 
iſland of Minorca ; if at any time they, or his Ma- 
jeſty's troops in garriſon there, ſhould be in want of 
proviiions, and ſhould ſend from thence to purchaſe 
ſupplies in any part of the dominions belonging to 
Tunis, they ſhall be permitted to buy cattle alive or 
dead, and all other kind of proviſion, at the prices 
they are fold at in the market, and ſhall be ſuffer'd 
to carry them off without paying duty to any officer, 
in the ſame manner as if his Majeſty's ſhips were 
themſelves in the port. 

XIII. That in caſe any ſhips of war, belonging 
to the kingdom of Tunis, ſhall take, in any of 
their enemy's ſhips, any Engliſhmen ſcrving for wa- 
ges, they are to be made ſlaves; but, if Merchants 
or Paſſengers, they are to enjoy their liberty and 
effects unmoleſted. 6 

XIV. That in caſe any ſlave in the kingdom of 
Tunis, of any nation whatſoever, ſhall make his eſ- 
cape, and get on board any ſhip belonging to the 
dominions of his ſacred Majeſty the King of Great 
Britain, &c. the Conſul ſhall not be liable to pay 
the ranſom, unleſs timely notice be given him to 
order that none ſuch be entertain'd ; and then, if it 
appears that any flave has ſo got away, the ſaid Con- 
ſul is to pay to his patron the price for which he was 
ſold in the market ; and, if no price be ſet, then to 
pay zoo dolars, and no more. 

XV. And, the better to prevent any diſpute, that 
may kereafter ariſe between the two parties, about 
ſalutes and publick ceremonies, it is hereby agreed 
and concluded, that whenever any Flag- officer of 
Great Britain ſhall arrive in the bay of Tunis, in 
any of his Majeſty's ſhips of war, immediately upon 
notice given thereof, there ſhall be five and twenty 
cannon fir'd from the caſtles of Goletta, or other 
the neareſt ſortification belonging to Tunis, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, as a royal ſalute to his Britannick 
Majeſty's colours, and the fame number ſhall be re- 
turn'd in anſwer thereto by his Majeſty's ſhips; and 
it is hereby ſtipulated and agreed, that all ceremo- 
nies of honour ſhall be allow'd to the Britiſh Con- 
ſul, who reſides here, to repreſent, in every reſpect, 
his Majeſty's perſon, equal to any other nation what- 
ſoever, and no other Conſul in the kingdom to be 
admitted before him in precedency. 7 

X'VI. That the ſubjects of his ſacred Majeſty of 
Great Britain, &c. either reſiding in or trading to 


the dominions of Tunis, ſhall not, for the time to 
come, 
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A X, the value of goods or merchandize, which they ſhall and Arabians formerly contended with great fury XI. 
+ either bring into, or carry out of this ſaid kingdom for the poſſeſſion of it, being a place of the laſt im- 
N of Tunis. , | portance, as it commanded the entrance into the 
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bliſh'd; that, at whatſoever time it ſhall pleaſe the 
Government of Tunis to reduce the cuſtoms of the 
French nation to leſs than they pay at preſent, it 
ſhail always be obſerv'd, that the Britiſh cuſtoms 
(hall be two per Cent. leſs than any agreement that 
ſhall for the future be made with the ſaid French, 
or than ſhall be paid by the ſubjects of France. 

XVIII. It is moreover agreed, concluded and eſ- 
tabliſh'd, that in caſe any Britiſh ſhip or ſhips, or 
any of the ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Britain, 
ſhall import, at the port of Tunis, or any other 
port of this kingdom, any warlike ſtores ; as Can- 
nons, Muikets, Piſtols, Cannon-powder o Fine-pow- 
der, Bullets, Maſts, Anchors, Cables, Pitch, Tar, 
or the like; as alfo proviſions ( viz) Wheat, Barley, 
Beans, Qats, Oil, or the like; for the ſaid kinds of 
merchandize, they ſhall not pay any fort of duty or 
cuſtom whatever. 

We, the Parties before-mention'd, having ſeen 
and peruſed the preceding Articles, do hereby ap- 
prove, ratify and confirm the ſeveral particulars there- 
in mention'd, and they are to remain firm for ever, 
without any alteration : In teſtimony of which, we 
do hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals, in the preſence 
of Almighty Gop, in the noble city of Tunis, the 
zoth day of Auguſt, O. S. and in the year of our 
Lord JEsUs CHRIST 1716, being the 26th day 
of the moon Ramadam, and the year of the Hejira 
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(Z. S.) J. BAKER (L. S.) (L. S.) (L. S.) 


. 
The preſent ſtate of the African lands. 


T HE iſlands of Africa ſtill remain to be de- 
ſerib'd; of which the principal are, 1. Bad- 
mandel; 2. Zocotara ; 3. The iſlands of Co- 
morro ; 4. Prince Maurice's iſland, or the Mauri- 
tius; 5. The iſland of Bourbon; and, 6. Mada- 
gaſcar; all which lie in the Indian ocean, eaſtward 
of the continent of Africa. 


On the ſouth-welt part of Africa lie, 1. The 


iſland of St. Helena; 2. Aſcenſion z 3. St. Mat- 
thew ; 4, Annaboa; 5. St. Thomas; 6. Princes 
land ; and, 7. The iſland of Fernando Po. 

On the north-weſtpart of Africa lie, 1. The iſlands 
of Cape Verd; 2. The Canary iſlands; 3. The 
iſlands of Madera; and, 4. The Azores. 

The iſland of Bab, or Babelmandel, olim Diodorus, 
lies at the entrance into the Red ſea, and forms one 
ide of the famous ſtreight of Babel, or Babmandel : 
It is ſituated in 13 degrees north latitude, and is a- 


b 
monſons: but this ſeldoms happens now, our Mari- 


Ethiopia and Arabia; but ſince the Turks have poſ- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of both ſhores, the iſland is in a 
manner deſerted, being a ſandy barren foil, and af- 
fording ſcarce any ſuſtenance for man or beaſt. 

The iſland of Zocotora, or Socotra, is ſituated 
in the eaſtern ocean in 12 degrees north latitude, 
30 leagues to the eaſtward of cape Gardeſoy, being 
about 25 leagues long, and 18 broad. There is 
but one town in the ifland, where the Shiek, or 
Sovereign, reſides; the reſt of the inhabitants live 
in cottages diſpers'd about the country, There are 
two pretty good harbours on the coaſt, where Eu- 
ropean ſhips formerly uſed to put in, when they 
were diſappointed of. their paſſage to India by the 


ners are ſo well acquainted with the winds and ſea- 
ſons in this part of the world. "The people of this 
iſland are a mixture of Pagans and Mahometans, 
and have ſcarce any foreign traffick. Their uſual 
food is milk, dates, roots, and ſome fleſh : The 
country affords ſcarce any merchandize fit for ex- 
portation, unleſs it be Frankincenſe, Aloes, and the 
gum call'd Dragons-blood. | 

The iſlands of Comorro are five in number, and 
lie between the coaſt of Zanguebar, and the north- 
end of the iſland of Madagaſcar, from 10 to 15 de- 
grees of ſouth latitude : That which is moſt fre- 
quented, and conſequently beſt known to the Eu- 
ropeans, is the iſland of Johanna, where ſhips touch 
for refreſhments in their paſſage to Bombay, and the 
Malabar coaſts of India. This iſland lies in 12 de- 


Zocotoras 
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grees and an half north latitude, and is 30 miles long, 


and i 5 broad. The people are Negroes of the Ma- 
hometan religion, extremely hoſpitable, eſpecially 
to the Engliſh. They live under a monarchical 
form of government; from which, it ſeems, the 
females are not excluded. They have great plenty 
of black Cattle and Goats ; of Fowls, Rice, Po- 
tatocs, Yams, Honey, Wax, Bananoes, Tama- 
rinds, Lemons, Oranges, Pine-apples, Cocoa-nuts, 
and other fruits. And 1 find the women, as in 
other parts of Africa, are employ'd in huſbandry, 
and other laborious works, while the men indulge 
their caſe, They are a very plain, inoffenſive peo- 
ple; but do not abound in wealth, and ſcarce know 
the uſe of arms, or what war means. Neither do 
their Kings take ſtate upon them, but converſe ſa- 
miliarly both with their ſubjects, and foreigners. 
They have but two towns; to one whereof our 
Mariners have given the name of King's- Town, 
from its being the reſidence of their Kings; and to 
the other Queen's-Town, ſome of their Queens 
having made it the ſeat of their Government, "Theſe 
towns are built with ſtone and timber; but the 2 
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e 1 0 P. of their houſes are only mean cottages diſpers d all 


over the country: Their uſual food is Rice boil'd, 


Www Meat, Milk, Roots, and Cocoa-nuts ; and the Milk 


The iſland 
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of the young Cocoa-nuts ſerves them for drink, as 
the ſhells do for cups. They are under ſtrange ap- 
prehenſions of miſchief from the Devil, and burn 
him in efligy once a year, tis faid : They ſeem alſo 
to abhor the place where any one happens to die; 
either out of a dricad of departed fpirits, the uni- 
verſal foible of the common people; or, as others 
ſuggeſt, becauſe they look upon the place where any 
man dies to be polluted ; but, after ſome time, they 
return to the place again, and inhabit the rooms 
where their friends happen'd to draw their laſt 
breath, 

The reſt of the iſlands of Comorro are much a- 
bout the fame dimenſions, inhabited by the ſame 
kind of people,and produce the like plants and fruits ; 
and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enter upon 
a particular deſcription of them. 

The next iſland I am to deſcribe, is that of Prince 
Maurice, or the Mauritius, belonging to the Dutch, 
who gave it this name in honour of their Stadtholder 
Prince Maurice, under whoſe adminiſtration they 
made themſelves maſters of it. This iſland is fitu- 
ated in 20 degrees ſouth latitude, 100 leagues caſt 
of Madagaſcar ; being of an oval form, and about 
50 leagues in circumference, abounding in woods 
of various kinds, particularly Ebony. There are 
alſo abundance of very high mountains, from whence 
their rivers fall in torrents. "The Dutch have a 
fort, and a garriſon of 50 men in the iſland ; be- 
ſides which, there may be three or fourſcore families 
of Hollanders, who keep abundance of Negroe 
ſlaves that are employ'd in huſbandry, and other la- 
borious work. The Dutch found this iſland unin- 
habited, and conſequently uncultivated ; nor was 
there any other cattle upon it but Deer and Goats ; 
the Dutch have now introduc'd almoſt all the plants 
of Aſia and Europe, and well ſtock'd the iſland with 
cattle and poultry : Rice and Pulſe, Sugar-canes and 
Tobacco alſo are rais'd here, but in no great quan- 
tities; nor does the foil ſeem proper for corn or 
wine. The Hollanders touch here in their paſſage 
from the Cape to Batavia ; and, as neither of theſe 
colonies abound in good timber, it is probable they 
are ſupplied with it from the Mauritius ; for, *tis 
faid, they have a great many faw-mills erected on 
the rivers in this iſland ; but the reaſon the Dutch 
firſt poſſeſs d themſelves of the Mauritius, was for 
a baiting- place between Europe and India, having 
no other place to touch at in that long voyage, 
before they were maſters of the Cape of Good 
Hope. | 

I come, in the next place, to treat of the iſland 
of Bourbon, call'd England's Foreſt by the Engliſh, 
who firſt diſcover'd it. This iſland is ſituated in 21 
Jegrees ſouth latitude, about 40 leagues ſouth-weſt 


os Mauritius. It is of an oval figure, and about 
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zo leagues in circumference ; finely deverſify'd with CH | 


mountains and plains, foreſts, and champain-fields ; 
has plenty of wood and water, and a Fruitful ſoll, 
except one part of the iſland, Which has been burnt 
up and render'd barren by a vulcano, or ſubterrano- 
ous fires. The Portugueſe firit diſcover'd it, anno 
1545, and ſtock'd it with Hogs and Goats, as if they 
intended to have made a ſettlement here ; but after- 
wards deſerted it again. Captain CAsTLE Ton, 
an Engliſh Commander, touch'd here in the year 
1613, and was fo taken with the beauty of the 
iſland, that he gave it the name of the Engliſh Fo- 
reſt: But our Eaſt-India Company did not think it 
worth while to fix a colony here. "The French at- 
terwards took poſſeſſion of it in the year 165 4, and 
gave it the name of Bourbon, and left ſome few 
people and ſlaves there, who afterwards came away 
in an Engliſh ſhip ; however, the French till lay 
claim to the iſland, tho* they make little or no uſe 
of it, there being no harbour upon the coaſt, or 
any thing to induce them to viſit it, but the freſh 
proviſions they meet with here, on their voyage to 
and from India; ſuch as black Cattle, Hogs, Goats, 
Tvrtoiſes, tame and wild Fowls, Oranges, Lemons, 
and other fruits, roots and herbs. 


The largeſt of the African iſlands, and indeed of M 


the whole world, except that of Borneo, is that of 
Madagaſcar, call'd by the Portugueſe St. Laurence, 
from its being diſcover'd on St. LAURENCE's day, 
anno 1506; tho' others ſay, it obtain'd this name 
from LAURENCE ALMEIDA (fon of ALMEIDA, 
the Portugueſe Viceroy of the Eaſt-Indies) who diſ- 
cover'd it : But however that be, Madagaſc, or Ma- 
dagaſcar, is the name the natives give it, and by 
which it is moſt commonly known at this day, 
The iſland of Madagaſcar is ſituated between the 
12th and 26th degrees of ſouth latitude, 40 leagues 
eaſt of the continent of Africa, being about 1000 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and generally 
between 2 and 300 miles broad ; only towards the 
north it grows much narrower, and terminates in a 
point : It isa fruitful country, abounding in cattle, 
corn, fiſh, fow!, herbs, roots and flowers; and al- 
moſt all manner of animals and vegetables, that 
are to be ſound on the neighbouring continent of 
Africa, may be met with here; and there are ſcarce 
any plants of Aſia or Europe, except the fine ſpices, 
but will flouriſh here, as the French inform us, who 
made the experiment at their ſettlement of Fort 
Dauphin. As to the face of the country; it is un 
verſally agreed, that it affords a pleaſing variety of 
hills and valleys, woods and champain, and is well. 
water'd with ſprings and rivers; and that there are 
ſeveral good harbours upon the coaſt : But {till it s 
found not to produce any kind of merchandize; 
which, for quantity and quality, can induce any 
one European nation to atteygpt the conqueſt of it, 
or fix any conſiderable colorſſes here. The Portu- 


gueſe, Engliſh, Dutch and French, have ſucceſſively 
* endeavou 
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to account: They were long amuſed with hopes, 
W. that there were gold and filver mines in the iſland ; 


but there ſeems now to be little hopes of finding 
theſe tempting minerals, or the precious {tones that 
our voyage-writers talk ſo much of, in any quantity. 


Me purchaſe ſcarce any thing here but Negroe ſlaves, 


which the natives barter with the European na- 
tions for cloathing, hard-ware, tools or toys; and 
here the ſhipping, bound to and from India, ſome- 
times furniſh themſelves with water, freſh proviſions 
and fruits: The natives, efpecially in the inland 
country, are generally Negroes, like thoſe on the 
neighbouring continent; but there are both White 
men and Malatto's upon the coaſt, who ſpeak Ara- 
bick, and therefore are ſuppoſed to come from Ara- 
bia, as well as becauſe their religion is a mixture of 
Mahometiſm, Judaiſm and Paganiſm : But, tho' 
they retain circumciſion, and ſome other Mahome- 
tan rites, thoſe who have viſited the iſland, relate, 
they have no moſques or temples, or any regular 
publick worſhip, tho' they acknowledge a deity, and 
perform ſome acts of adoration, | 

The country is {till divided amongſt ſeveral pet- 
ty princes or monarchs, which would make it an 
eaſy conqueſt, did their foil produce any thing to in- 
cite the avarice or ambition of the European powers 
to attempt it; and here, as on the continent, the 
ſeveral tribes being frequently at war with each other, 
make ſlaves of their priſoners, whom they barter a- 
way, and exchange, with ſuch merchants as vifit 
their coaſts, for cloathing, ſtrong liquors, and fuch 
utenſils and neceſſaries as they want: But I don't find 
they wear any other cloathing, than a piece of Cot- 
ton, Calicoe, or Linnen cloth about their waiſts, 
adorning their arms with bracelets, their necks with 
necklaces, and their hair with ſome glittering trifles. 
Their arms are ſtill bows and arrows, darts and laun- 
ces, with a ſhield for their defence: They ſeem ter- 
ribly afraid of fire-arms: Their houſes are onl 
round little huts, 30 or 40 of which form a village: 


There is not any thing that can be call'd a town in 


the whole country. They go a fiſhing in their ſeas 
and rivers in canoos, made of the bodies of large trees 
hollow'd ; and they have alſo larger boats, *tis faid, 
of boards ſew'd together with cordage made of the 
Cocoa-nut-tree, but no ſhips. 

The places where the Europeans have attempt- 
ed to eſtabliſh ſettlements in Madagaſcar, are either 
at the bay of St. Auſtins, on the ſouth-weſt part of 
the iſland; or at Fort Dauphin, on the ſouth eaſt part 
of the iſland. The Portugueſe, Engliſh and Dutch, 
ave ſucceſſively ſent detatchments to the bay of St. 
Auſtins, to explore the country, and then abandon'd 
it again; and the French, on the other ſide of the 
and, built Fort Dauphin, placed a garriſon there, 
and penetrated far into the country, propoſing not 
only to make themſelves maſters of this iſland, but 
of = 2 of the Indian ſeas; but they ſeem 
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at length to be convinc'd, that their project was im- CH AP. 


practicable, and only make uſe of fort Daupllin at 
preſent, as a place of refreſhment, in their voyages 
to and from India. n 

It was once expected, that the Pirates would have 
made a ſettlement in this iſland, and uſurp'd the do- 


minion of it, having ſix or ſeven fail of ſhips, with 
which they uſed to infeſt the Indian ſcas, and carry 


their prizes into a place of ſecurity, on the north-caſt 
part of Madagaſcar, where they poſſeſsd theraſelves 
of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and detended from 
ſtorms by the little iſland of St. Mary's, which lics 
before it in 17 degrees ſouth latitude. 

The Court of England, about the year 1700, 
ſent a ſquadron of four men of war, commanded 
by Commadore WARREN, to drive the Pirates 
from thence ; but he, finding it impoſſible to come 
at them, publiſh'd a proclamation, in purſuance of 
his inſtructions, offering a pardon to all that would 
come in (except AVERY their leader); but not a 
man came over to him, The Commadore after- 
wards procceded to Fort St. George in the Eait-In- 
dies, where the writer of theſe papers faw him. This 
gentleman uſed his utmoſt diligence to meet with the 
Pirates in the ſeas of India, but to no purpoſe ; and, 
having left one or two of his ſhips on the ſhoals 
near Malacca, return'd with the reſt to England: 
However, his expeditthn had this good effect, that 
the Pirates durſt not ſtir out from Madagaſcar ; and, 
finding they were ſo narrowly watch'd, they agreed 
to divide what they had got, and diſperſe themſelves. 
Two of them were afterwards taken by the Dutch 
at Malacca; and, being ſent to Fort St. George, 
were brought over to England in the Fowland, be- 
ing the ſame ſhip the author came home in the year 
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1701: What became of AVERY himſelf I could 


never learn; but 'tis probable he is dead, or remains 
conceal'd in the iſland of Madagaſcar to this time; 
for he can expect no mercy from any of the Powers 
of Europe, if he ſhould fall into their hands ; but, 
as for his being in ſuch circumſtances, as to lay the 
foundation of a new ſtate or. kingdom in this iſland, 
this report poſſibly deſerves but little. credit: We 
ſhould have heard more of him after ſo many years 
elaps'd, if he had made any figure there. 

I ſhall now repaſs the Cape of Good Hope, 
take a view of the iſlands on the ſouth-weſt part of 
Africa ; and the firſt we meet with in the Atlantick 
ocean, in failing from the Cape, is St. Helena, fo 
named by the Portugueſe, who diſcover'd it on St. 
HEeLEN's day, in the year 1502, This iſland is ſitu- 
ated in 16 degeces ſouth latitude, about 600 leagues 
north-weſt of the Cape of Good Hope, almoſt in the 
mid-way between the continents of Africa and A- 
merica, but nearer to that of Africa, from whence 
it is diſtant about 1200 miles: The winds blowing 
always from the ſouth-eaſt a moderate gale, it is an 
exceeding pleaſant voyage from the Cape to St. He- 
lena, and perform'd in leſs than three weeks, with- 
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CHAP. out handing a fail, or giving the leaſt trouble to the 
XI. ſeamen. But there is no ſailing to this iſland direct- 
p from the north-ward, the winds always blowing 
from the ſouth-eaſt in theſe ſeas. When a ſhip there- 
fore is ſeat from England to St. Helena, it firſt fails 
as far \-uthward as the Cape of Good Hope, and 
then returns to St. Helena! I queſtion whether three 
ſhips ever made the iſland in going directly from Eu- 
rope, ſince it has been diſcover'd. The iſland is a- 
bout 21 miles in circumference, and high land, for 
it may be difcern'd at fea at above 20 leagues diſtance: 
It conſiſts indeed of one vaſt rock, ſteep on every 
fide as a church-ſteeple, and looks like a caſtle in 
the middle of the ocean, whoſe natural walls are of 
that height, that there is no ſcaling them, or indeed 
any landing on the iſland, but at a ſmall valley, cal- 
led Chappel- valley, in a bay on the eaſt-fide of it, 
which is defended by a battery of forty or fifty great 
guns, planted even with the water; and the waves 
daſhing perpetually on the ſhore, it is at all times 
difficult landing even here. There is alſo one little 
creek beſides, where two or three men may land at 
a time; but this is now defended by a battery of 
five or ſix guns, and render'd inacceſſible. There 
is no anchorage any where about the iſland, but at 
Chappel-valley bay; and, as the wind always fits 
from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip over-ſhoots the iſland 
never fo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. 

A little beyond the landing-place in Chappel-val- 
ley, is a fort where the Governor reſides with the 
garriſon; and in the fame valley there is a pretty 
town, conſiſting of forty or fifty houſes built after 
the Engliſh way, whither the people of the iſland re- 

ſort when any ſhipping appears, as well to aſſiſt in 
the defence of the iſland, if they happen to be ene- 
mies, as to entertain the ſeamen, if they are friends: 
For the Governor has always ſentinels on the higheft 
part of the iſland to the windward, who give notice of 
the approach of all ſhipping, and guns are thereupon 
fired, that every man may reſort to his poſt. It is 
impoſlible for any ſhip to come in the night-time, 
but what has been diſcover'd the day before, and 
preparations made for her reception, if an enemy. 
Notwithſtanding the iſland on every fide appears 
to be a hard barren rock, yet on the top it is cover'd 
with a fine ſtaple of earth a foot or a foot and a half 
deep, which produces all manner of grain, graſs, 
truits, herbs, roots, and garden-ſtuff: And the 
country, after we have aſcended the rock, is prettily 
diverſified with riſing hills and plains, adorn'd with 
plantations of fruit-trees, and kitchen-gardens, a- 
mong which the houſes of the natives are interſper- 
{cd ; and in the open fields are herds of cattle always 
grazing, ſome of which are fatted to ſupply the ſhip- 
ping that touches here, and the reſt furniſh their da- 
ries with milk, butter, and cheeſe : They abound 
alſo in Hogs, Goats, Turkeys, and all manner of 
poultry; and their ſeas are well ſtor'd with fiſh. 
The greateſt misfortune is, that amidſt all this afflu- 
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ence of other things, they have neither bread nor C HA 
wine of their own growth; for tho? the foil is ex- Xl 
treamly proper for Wheat, yet the Rats, which har- N 
bour in the rocks and cannot be deſtroy'd, eat up all 
the ſeed before the grain is well out of the ground: 
And tho? their Vines flouriſh and afford them Grapes 
enough, yet the latitude is too hot for making wine: 
As I have obſerv'd already, there is no country with- 
in the Torrid Zone, where good wine is produc'd ; 
neither cold nor very hot countries agree with this 
liquor. 

Tal the wine they ſpend therefore, they have from 
the Canaries, the Madera's, or the Cape, which is 
brought to them in European ſhipping, as well as 
their flour and malt: And their very houſes are 
ſome of them brought ready fram'd from England, 
there being no timber on the iſland, trees not taking 
deep root here for the rock that lies ſo near the ſur- 
face. However, they have under-wood enough for 
their neceſſary uſes, in this warm climate. 

Beſides Grapes, they have Plantans, Bananas-figs, 
Lemons, and ſuch other fruits as hot countries uſu- 
ally produce ; and they make a ſhift to raiſe Kidney- 
beans, and ſome other kinds of pulſe in their gardens; 
tho* they cannot preſerve theirgrain from the Rats : 
And, to ſupply the want of bread, they eat Potatoes 
and Yams. 

There were upon the iſland, when J was on ſhore 
there, in the year 1701, about two hundred families, 
moſt of them Engliſh, or deſcended from Englith 
parents; tho' there were ſome French refugees a- 
mongſt them, brought thither to cultivate their 
Vines and teach them to make wine ; but in this, 
it ſeems, the heat of the climate prevented their ſuc- 
ceeding, as has been obſerv'd already. Every fa- 
mily has its houſe and plantation on the higher part 
of the iſland, where they look after their cattle, their 
Hogs, Goats, and poultry, fruits and kitchen-gar- 
dens: They ſcarce ever come down to the town in 
Chappel-valley, unleſs it be once a week to church, 
or when the ſhipping arrives, when moſt of the hou- 
ſes in the valley are converted into punch-houſes, or 
lodgings for their gueſts, to whom they ſell their cat- 
tle, poultry, fruits, or garden- ſtuff. But the in- 
habitants are not ſuffer'd to purchaſe any merchan- 
dize of the ſhips that touch here: Whatever they 
want of foreign growth or manufacture, they are o- 
blig'd to buy at the Company's ware-houſe, where 
they may furniſh themſelves twice every month with 
Brandy, European or Cape wines, Batavia Arrack, 
Malt, Beer, Sugar, Tea, Coffee, China and Japan 
ware ; Linnen, Calicoes, Chints, Muſlins, Ribbands, 
Woollen cloth and ſtuffs, and all manner of cloath- 
ing; for which they are allowed fix months credit, 
The coin chiefly current here, is Spaniſh dollars, or 
Engliſh money. 

There is no place out of England, where the na- e 
tives have ſuch freſh ruddy complexions and robult af «,, Hd 


conſtitutions, as we meet with here. The cite 0a, 
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and deſcendants of white people, in any latitude a- 
mong the "Tropics, look like a piece of dough-paſte, 
without any manner of colour : But the natives of 
gt. Helena have generally a good mixture of red and 
white, attended with a good degree of health ; which 
may be aſcrib'd to the following cauſes. They live 
on the top of a mountain always open to the ſea- 
breezes that conſtantly blow here: "They are uſual- 
ly employ'd in the moſt healthful exerciſes of garden- 
ing and huſbandry, and their iſland is frequently re- 
freſhed with moderate cooling ſhowers, and there 
are no fens or ſalt- marſhes about it to annoy them. 
They are uſed alſo to climb the ſteep hill between the 
town in Chappel-valley and their plantation, which 
is ſo ſteep, that they are forc'd to have a ladder in the 
middle of it, from thence call'd Ladder-hill; and this 
cannot be avoided without going three or four miles 
about; fo that they ſeldom want air or excerciſe, 
the great preſervers of health. As to the genius and 


temper of the natives; they ſeem'd to me the ho- 


neſteſt, the moſt inoffenſive and hoſpitable people I 
had met with of Engliſh extraction, having ſcarce 
any tincture of avarice or ambition. I aſked ſome 
of them, if they had no curioſity to ſee the reſt of 
the world, of which they had heard ſo many fine 
things ; and how they could confine themſelves to a 
ſpot of earth, ſcarce ſeven leagves in circumference, 
and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind ? To which 
they anſwer'd: They enjoy'd all the neceſſaries of 
life in great plenty: They were neither parch'd with 
exceſſive heat, or pinch'd with cold: They lived in 
perfect ſecurity, in no danger of enemies, of rob- 
bers, wild beaſts, or rigorous ſeaſons, and were hap- 
py in a cotinued ſtate of health: 'T hat as there were 
no rich men amonegſt them (ſcarce any Planter being 


worth more than a thouſand dollars) ſo there were 


no poor in the iſland ;* no man hardly worth leſs than 
four hundred dollars, and conſequently not oblig'd 


to undergo more labour than was neceſſary to keep 


him in health, 

That, ſhould they tranſport themſelves to any 
other country, they underſtood their ſmall fortunes 
would ſcarce preſerve them from want, and they 
ſhould be liable to innumerable hazards and hard- 
ſhips, which they knew nothing of here, but from 
the report of their countrymen: And indeed there 
is but one inconvenience that I can conceive the na- 
tives of St. Helena are hable to; and that is, the 
oppreſſion of their Governor, which has ſometimes 
been their caſe ; and this is not eaſy to be redreſs'd, 
as the inhabitants have no opportunity of making 
their grievances known to thoſe who are able to re- 
lieve them. However, as far as I could learn, they 
are generally govern'd with an equal and impartial 
hand; and while they are fo, St. Helena to me is a 
paradiſe, compar'd with any other part of the world. 
The reader will pardon me, therefore, that I have 
dwelt fo long upon this little {pot of earth, and the 
rather as it is inhabited by one of the beſt colonies 
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of our countrymen, who till retain the old Enzliſh CH AP, 


hoſpitality and ſincerity, the unaffected ſimplicity 


XI. 


and benevolence our country is ſo remarkable for 


and yet are endow'd with courage and ſkill ſufficient 
to defend their natural fortification (whoſe walls are 
rocks of a ſurprizing height, and whoſe moat is the 
vaſt Atlantick ocean) againſt all the Powers of the 
known world. f 

A certain diminutive writer has indeed charg'd the 
females of that iſland with ſome gallantry with the 
officers of our Eaſt-Indians that go aſhore there; but, 
I believe, there is leſs of this practiſed at St. Helena, 
than in any other port-town whatever: Nor did 
any perſon ever ſuffer here by the ſharping and pilter- 
ing tricks of the inhabitants, as the ſea-faring men 
and paſſengers do in almoſt every other iſland be- 
longing to foreigners ; eſpecially thoſe of the Spani- 
ards and Portugueſe, where thoſe that lie on ſhore, 
ſcarce ever eſcap'd being robb'd, and are ſometimes 
murder'd: On the contrary, I queſtion whether 
there be any town either in England or out of it, 
where there are fewer diſorders and outrages com- 
mitted than at St. Helena, Here, tho' the people 
appear with an air of freedom not known in other 
governments, yet an exact order and diſcipline is ob- 
ſerv'd, and an univerſal quiet and ſatisfaction ſeems 
to reign in this fortunate iſland. 

The Portugueſe, who diſcover'd it in 1502, ſtor'd 
it with Hogs, Goats and Poultry, and uſed to touch 
at it for water and freſh proviſions in their return 
from India; but I don't find they ever planted a co- 
lony here; or if they did, having deſerted it after- 
wards, the Engliſh Eaſt-India company took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iſland in the year 1600, and held it 
till 1673, without interruption, when the Dutch 
took it by ſurprize, However, the Engliſh, com- 
manded by Captain MunpEN, recover'd it again 
within the ſpace of a year, and took three Dutch 
Eaſt-India ſhips that lay in the road at the fame 
time. The Hollanders had fortified the land- 
ing- place, and planted batteries of great guns there 
to prevent a deſcent; but the Engliſh being acquaint- 
ed with a ſmall creek where only two men could go 
a-breaſt, climb'd up to the top of the rocks in the 
night-time, and, appcaring the next morning at the 
backs of the Dutch, they threw down their arms, 
and ſurrendred the iſland without ſtriking a ſtroke. 
But this creek has been ſince fortified, and a battery 
of great guns planted at the entrance of it; fo that 
there is no no place where an enemy can make a 
deſcent with any probability of ſucceſs. 

The ifland of Aſcenſion lies in 8 degrees ſouth 
latitude, and 200 leagues and upwards north-weſt 
of St. Helena, This alſo was diſcover'd by the 
Portugueſe, on Aſcenſion-day, whereupon they gave 
it the name it bears: But I don't find that they, or 
any other nation, have yet thought it worth the 
planting. The iſland is 8 or 10 leagues in cir- 
cumſerence, ſome of — pretty high land, but very 
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CH AP. barren, There is ſcarce any wood, fruit- trees, 
XI. plants, or herbage upon it: However, the European 
W ſhipping uſually call here in their way from India, 
and refreſh their half- ſtarv'd crew with the fleſh 

Theſe Tor- of Tortoiſes; for abundance of theſe animals fre- 


a that iſland, and the Sailors going on ſhore in 


feet, and are the night- time, will turn two or three hundred of 
three times them on their backs before morning, and are fo 
landTortoile barbarous, ſometimes, as to turn a great many more 
than they uſe, leaving them to die and ſtink on the 
ſhore; for the creature can never get up again if 
he is once turn'd upon his back on level ground: 
The fleſh is white, and looks like veal, being a very 
great refreſhment to our Seamen, after they have 
fed a year or two upon falt meat, and perhaps have 
little or none of that left by that time they arrive 
here. The ſhip I came home in, had neither meat 
nor biſcuit for a conſiderable time before we made 
the iſland of Aſcenſion, nothing but Rice for the 
ſailors to eat, who were mightily rejoiced there- 
fore when they approach'd that iſland. But the 
Captain however refuſed to come to an anchor here : 
He ſaw fire upon the ſhore, and fancied ſome Pi- 
rates had made them to draw us in, and therefore 
made the beſt of his way for England ; where we 
had not been long arriv'd, but we heard it was the 
Dampier caſt famous DAMPIER and his crew, that made thoſe 
_— this fires upon the Aſcenſion, as a ſignal of their di- 
SL ſtreſs, having been caſt away upon that iſland, and 
loſt their ſhip; and they were, ſome few days after, 
taken up by an Engliſh man of war who came that 
way, and brought to London, after they had been 
out ſeveral ycars in attempting inſignificant diſco- 
verics ; for I take DAMPIER to have been a man 
of no great judgment, and but meanly qualified 
for ſuch an enterprize, by the account he gave of 
his voyage; and indeed the charges the Govern- 
ment was at in cquipping him out for this expedi- 
tion was entirely thrown away, for want of ſome 
perſon of more {kill and experience to conduct the 
deſign. | 
The iſland of St. Matthew is ſituated in two de- 
grees of ſouth latitude, 100 leagues north-eaſt of 
Aſcenſion, and is about 8 leagues in circumference. 
This iſland alſo was diſcover'd by the Portugueſe, 
who planted it and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome 
time, but have ſince deſerted the ifland, and it now 
remains uninhabited, having very little to invite 
other nations to ſettle there, unleſs it be a ſmall lake 
of freſh water. 
n The next four iſlands I propoſed to take notice 
— del gel of, viz. Annabon, St. Thomas, Princes Iſland, 
and Fernando Po, are fituated in the Gulph of Gui- 
nea, between Congo and Benin, and having been all 
diſcover'd by the Portugueſe, are {till in poſſeſſion of 
that nation. Bo 
Annabon is ſituated in 2 degrees of ſouth lati- 
tude, 200 miles to the weſtward of Congo, being 
about 10 leagues in circumference, and mountain- 
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ous. The name of Annabon, or happy Year, was C Hp 
given it by the Portugueſe, who diſcover'd it on XI. 
New-year's day, 1571. The Portugueſe have NW 
{till the government and propriety of the iſland ; 

but moſt of the inhabitants are Negroes, brought 
hither from the continent of Africa, and their de- 
ſcendants. There are alſo a mingled breed, call'd 
Malottos, and ſome Portugueſe : The iſland a- 
bounds in Cattle, Hogs, Poultry, Oranges, Cocoa- 

nuts, and ſuch other fruits as are uſually found in 

hot countries, with Indian Corn and Rice ; and there 

is a convenient road for ſhips on the lee- ſide of the 

iſland. 

The iſland of St. Thomas is ſituated juſt under St. Thin! 
the Equator, between 40 and 50 leagues to the 
weſtward of the continent of Africa, and 30 north- 
eaſt of Annabon, being of a round figure, and a- 
bout 40 leagues in circumference ; diſcover'd by the 
Portugueſe the fame year 1571, on St. Thou as's- 
day. This is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the 
Gulph of Guinea: It is well ſupplied with wood and 
water, and there is a high mountain in the middle of 
it, almoſt always cover'd with a cap of clouds. 
The heat and moiſture of the air render it ex- 
tremely unhealthful to northern conſtitutions ; but 
the Portugueſe Negroes and Malottos who inhabit 
it, *tis faid, live to a good old age: They have plenty 
of Indian Corn, Rice and Fruits, and make a good 
deal of Sugar. And among other exotick plants 
the Portugueſe have introduced here, is that of the 
Cinnamon-tree ; but, tis ſaid, they are afraid of 
planting this and the other fine ſpices in any quan- 
tity in theſe iſlands, leſt the Dutch ſhould come and 
take their country from them ; for the Hollanders, 
it ſeems, would make. the world believe, that no 
nation can have a right to the fine ſpices but them- 
ſelves ; tho* they acquir'd them by treachery and vi- 
olence, driving the Spaniards, Portugueſe and Eng- 
liſh from them by the moſt unjuſt and barbarous 
practices that ever any people were guilty of. The Spa- 
niards, it ſeems, claim'd all the diſcoveries in the 
Weſt, by virtue of a grant from the Pope; and the 
Portugueſe thoſe of the Eaſt, by the like authority: 

But the Dutch, by an uncommon ſtrain of inſolence, 
piratically ſeiz'd the Spice-iſlands ; and to this day, 
by high and mighty violence, actually exclude all 
other nations from them, to the everlaſting re- 
proach of the Engliſh, and the reſt of the Euro- 
pean nations, who tamely ſufter'd themſelves to be 
The chief 
town upon the iſland, is call'd St. Thomas, and 
ſometimes Pavoſan; containing five or fix hundred 
houſes, and is the See of a Biſhop. : 

Princes iſland is ſituated in 2 degrees of north 2 
latitude, about 40 leagues north-eaſt of St. Thomas, 
and as much to the weſtward of the continent of 
Africa, and is ſaid to be the leaſt of the iſlands in 
the Gulph of Guinea. It affords Rice, Indian- 
corn, plenty of fruits, roots and herbs; —— | 
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P. have no want of Cattle, Hogs or Goats; but what 


they abound in molt is Sugar-canes. 

The iſland of Fernando Po, is ſituated in three 
and a half degrees of north latitude, 10 leagues to 
the weſtward of the continent, being about 30 miles 
jung and 20 broad; and as it is inhabited by the ſame 
ſort of people, fo the foil produces much the fame 
kind of plants, corn and fruits as the reſt of the 
iſlands in the Gulph of Guinea do. The Portugueſe 
uſually call at ſome of them for refreſhments in their 
voyages to and from India, and in their paſſage from 
Brazil to Africa. The Dutch finding them conve- 
niently ſituated for trade, and affording plenty of 
nos” Fa twice attempted to drive the Portugueſe 
from St. Thomas, and eaſily made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the iſland ; but loſing almoſt all their Offi- 
cers, Seamen and Soldiers, engag'd in thoſe expediti- 
ons, by malignant fevers, were oblig'd to abandon 
it again, and the Portugueſe ſtill remain in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands; the unhealth- 
fulneſs of the climate being their beſt protection 
azainſt the avarice and ambition of the greedy mo- 
nopolizing Hollanders. 

The iſlands of Cape Verd, ſo named from their 
being ſituated over-againſt that Cape in Negroe- 
land, tho* they lie upwards of 120 leagues to the 
weſtward of it, were diſcover d by ANTON 
NoeL, a Genocſe, in the ſervice of Portugal, anno 
1460, and are about twenty in number ; but ſome 
of them only barren rocks uninhabited : The chief 
of them are Bravo, Fogo, St. Jago, Mago, Bona- 
viſſa, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
St, Cruz, and St. Antonio, ſituated between 14 
and 19 degrees of north latitude. 
them, St. Jago, is of a triangular figure, 50 or 60 


' leagues in circumference, rocky and mountainous z 


but the valleys produce Indian-corn, Cocoa-nuts, 
Oranges, and fuch other fruits, plants and roots as 
are common to hot countries: and here we are ſup- 
plied, in our voyage to India, with Hogs, Goats and 
Poultry in great abundance. Their ſeas alſo ſo abound 
with fiſh, that I have ſeen as many dragg'd to ſhore 
at one haul, as would fill two boats. Hither the 
Engliſh ſhipping uſually refort for water and freſh 
provittons, in their voyages outward bound to the 
Eaſt Indies : They come to an anchor in a bay be- 
neath a ruinous fort, ſituate on a high rock, near 
which there is a pretty large village of Portugueſe 
Malottos and Negroes ; but the chief town, which 
is Biſhop's ſee, and the reſidence of the Governor, 
or Viceroy, as ſome title him, is three or four 
leaugues from thence, None of their towns or forts 
are of any great ſtrength: And tho' there are men 
enough opon the iſland, and particularly abundance 
o Negroes of a good ſtature, arm'd with ſwords, dag- 
Sers, and launces, who look upon themſelves to be 
10 ordinary Cavaliers; I queſtion if an hundred Gre- 
aviers would not be a force ſufficient to ſubdue the 
whole iſland, if it was thought worth the while, 


The largeſt of 


The Portugueſe, who reſide here, are ſuch as neceſ- 
ſity or poverty has driven hither, and live a lazy in- 
dolent life, ſubſiſting on the fruits and other produce 
of the country. Some have repreſented them as a 
treacherous and thievith generation; but from the 
uſage I met with amongſt them, I muſt ſay they do 
not ſeem to deſerve that character in general : for my 
part, I look'd upon the Portugueſe here, to be a 
harmleſs inoffenſive people, and, without any ap- 
prehenſion of danger, went aſhore at St. Jago with 
two or three friends, and lay in one of their villages 
all night, where we were entertain'd with all the 
good humour and hoſpitality imaginable, at a pri- 
vate houſe. After we had ſupp'd, a carpet was ſpread 
for us to ſleep on: They ſung and play'd upon their 
country muſick, and in all things ſhew'd themſelves 
ſo ready to oblige us, that I could not help retaining 
the good opinion I at firſt conceiv'd of them; tho 
Governor P1TTs, and the Officers of the ſhip, re- 
prov'd us very ſharply for lying on ſhore, telling us, 
it was a thouſand to one, but our throats had been 
cut before morning; and indeed, as to the Negroes, 
we had ſome inſtances afterwards of their being giv- 
en to thieving and pilfering what they could get : 


but I look upon it, we were pretty ſafe under the 


protection of their maſters, the Portugucſc. 

Tis true, our Seamen too often get drunk, and 
abuſe the inhabitants where they land ; 
next Europeans that come on ſhore are ill-treated, 
and perhaps made priſoners, or murder'd by way of 
retaliation. A friend of mine, Mr, ALEXANDER, 
and a dozen more, were cut in pieces on going a- 
ſhore in another Eaſt India voyage, without giving 
any offence to the people; but this was certainly to 
revenge ſome outrages that had been committed by 
others, or to defend themſelves ag 
chief they might apprehend from the boat's crew. 
I was myſelf in the extreameſt danger from the Ne- 
groes here, upon a difference that aroſe concerning 
a little matter we were traſficking for; twenty of 
them, at leaſt, drew their ponyards, and were a- 
bout to ſtrike, when one, who ſeem'd to have ſome 
authority amongſt them, perſwaded them to deſiſt, 
and accommodated the matter, otherwiſe I had re- 
ceiv'd as many wounds as CAR in the ſenate : 
But this made me very cautious cver aſter, of giving 
the natives, where we came, any provocation, or 
truſting myſelf too much in their pawer : And, in- 
decd, it behoves every man to be very much upon 
his guard, that viſits diſtant countries: We may 
eſcape nineteen times, and miſcarry the twentieth : 
And there is no concluding, that people may be tru- 
ſted in a ſecond voyage, becauſe we have met with 

ood uſage from them in a former. We don't 


now what provocations they may have had from o- 
ther travellers in the mcan time; or in what light 
their Prieſts, or other deſigning people, may have 
repreſented us: We know there are Mahometans, 
that think they do honour to their Prophet, by in- 

ſulting 
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gainſt ſome miſ- 
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CH AP. ſulting and murdering of Chriſtians: And there are when they were diſcover'd : Others derive the name 6p 1 
XI. Romancatholick Prieſts that teach their votaries we from the Canaanites, the anceſtors of the Carthagi- YL. 
WAY arcinhdels, and deſerve to be extirpated from off the nians, who are ſuppoſed to have firſt planted them, 
face of the earth. At theſe very iſſands of Cape and given them the name of their mother country 

Verd, the p2ople were furpriz'd to find we believed but whether either of theſe ought to be accepted, is 

in JesUs CnRIsT ; their Priefts having aſſured much to be doubted : Tlook upon them to be uncer- 

them, we were as great enemies to Chriſtianity, as tain gueſſes, that we have very little foundation for ; 

Turks or Jews: and, under ſuch prejudices, we and therefore proceed to the deſcription of the par- 

mult not wonder at any ill uſage we meet with from ticular iſlands. And firſt of Ferro, the moſt weſt- 


the natives. erly iſland of the Canaries, ſituate in 27 degrees odd Tp 
Weſt India I have obſerv'd already, that our outward bound minutes north latitude, and, till lately, made the 
_ =. Faſt India ſhips touch at the iſland of St. Jago for firſt meridian by moſt nations. It is about ſeven or 
and Mago. Water and freſh proviſions: It may may be proper eight leagues in circuinference and high land, but has 

to obſerve alſo, that abundance of Engliſh ſhips call ſome fruitful valleys that afford plenty of corn, good 

at the iſlands of Sal and Migo, in their way to our paſture, ſugar-canes and fruits, but there are no 

plantations in America for Salt; but I don't know fprings or rivers; all the freſh water the natives have, 

any thing elſe theſe iſlands are remarkable for, unleſs is preſerv'd in ciſterns, or fetch'd from the neighbou- 

it be a vulcano in one of them; which from thence ring iſſands: The romantick ſtory of a tree here, 

has obtain'd the name of Hogo : And I mult not that ſheds incredible quantities of water, has been 
Crampus, or forget the great number of Grampus's, a ſpecies of long exploded. | 
Why... W hales, we met with here, 70 or 80 foot in length. 2. The iſland of Palma, ſituated 10 or 1 2 leagues p,j,. 


Verd iſlanes. Theſe lay very quictly cloſe by our ſhips while we were north-caſt of Ferro, and about the ſame dimenſions, 
at anchor under St. Jago, and might eaſily have been but remarkable for affording large quantities of the 
taken, if we had been prepared for ſuch ſport, Give beſt wine of all the Canaries, uſually call'd Palm- 
me leave to mention another particular in this voy- Sack. 


age to the Cape Verd iſlands, and that is, the ſudden 3. Gomera, another ſmall iſland, about 10 leagues Gomer. 


The ſudden alteration of the weather we, experienc'd here. We to the eaſtward of Ferro, ſaid to abound in corn 
3 ſail'd out of the Thames the zothof January, 1698-9, and delicious fruits, but affords very little wine. 


and ſeaſons being an extreme cold winter, the river full of ice; 4. Tencriffe, ſituate in 28 degrees north latitude, Tena ie 
e perceiv d and within the ſpace of a month arriv'd at St. Jago, about 20 Jeagues to the eaſtward of Ferro, and is a- 

N in 15 degrees of north latitude, where we tound it ſo bout 40 leagues in circumference. This iſland af- 
India, warm, that the men all lay naked upon their cheſts, fords corn, wine and fruits, in great abundance, tho 


not being able to endure any cloaths on : And when 
we came a-ſhore, we found groves and gardens of 
ever-green and ripe fruits; a ſerene air; and every 


tis pretty much encumber'd with rocks and moun- 
tains; of which the moſt remarkable is, the ſa- 
mous Pico of Teneriffe, ſuppoſed to be one of the 


thing almoſt that could afford delight to people juſt higheſt mountains in the world: Some writers have The ta 
arriv'd from a frozen region. 


from a cold to a warm country, from winter to 
ſummer, from naked trees deſtitute of leaves and 
fruit, and a land cover'd with ſnow and ice, to a 
place where Oranges and all the fruits of the earth 
diſplay'd their beautics, and were ready for gathe- 
ring, was ſuch an agreeable change in a little more 
than the compaſs of three weeks, that it exceeded 
any metamorphoſis that is to be met with in the moſt 
romantick relations. An unuſual gaiety ſeem'd to 
poſſeſs all the ſhip's company; nothing but mirth 
and good-humour reign'd amongſt us; even our 
ſurly Tars ſeem'd transform'd into ſociable creatures, 

I come in the next place to deſcribe the Canaries, 
anciently call'd the Fortunate Iſlands, being ſeven 
in number, and ſituated between the 27th and 29th 
degrees of northern latitude, and between the 1 2th 
and the 2 iſt degrees of weſtern longitude, reckon- 
ing from the meridian of London; the moſt eaft- 
erly of theſe iſlands lying about 50 leagues weſt of 
Cape Non, in the empire of Morocco. 

They are faid, by ſome, to be call'd Canes, or 
Canaries, from the great number of Dogs found here 


The Canary 
iſlands, 


ſtinctly as if I had been at the top of it. 


The ſudden change made it 15 miles, others 5 miles high perpendicular; of d 


but thoſe, who make it about 2 miles in perpendi- 
cular height, ſeem to come neareſt the truth, Cer- 
tain it is, that the upper part of it, which is in the 
form of a ſugar-loaf, and white, may be ſeen plainly 
above the clouds, at 120 miles diſtance. I think 
I can affirm, I have ſeen it thus far at leaſt, as di- 
When 
the ſhip lay cloſe to the iſland, indeed, the clouds in- 
tercepted our fight of the top ; but after more than 
four and twenty hours fail from it, with a briſk gale 
of wind, whether it was from the purity of the alr, 
or other cauſes, we all ſaw it with the naked eye, as 
plainly as if it had lain within half a mile of us. 
Some Engliſh gentlemen, that had the curioſity 
to viſit this amazing mountain, relate, that they ſet 
out from Oratavia, one of the principal towns in the 
iſland ; and that, having paſgd over ſeveral rugged 
hills and ſandy plains, they came at length to the 
foot of the Peak, where they found vaſt pieces of 
rocks and ſtones, that ſeemed to have tumbled down 
from the upper part of it : That having aſcended 


the mountain about a mile, they were obliged i 
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to keep great fires all night. 


having travers'd a ſteep black rock about a mile, 
they found the top of the rock as flat as a pavement; 
and here the air was ſo cold, that they were forced 
The next morning 
they travelled from the black rocks up that part of 
the mountain call'd the Sugar-loaf, which is ex- 
ceeding ſteep, and the ſoil a deep white ſand, which 
made it very difficult travelling: That when they 
came near the top of the Peak, the wind was very 
high, and a continual breathing of a hot ſulphureous 
vapour iſſued from the hill, which ſcorch'd their fa- 
ces, and made them fore : That on the top of the 
Peak was a large baſon or caldron, as 'tis uſually 
call'd, about a muſket-ſhot over, and four yards deep 
the brim whereof, on which they ſtood, not above 
a yard broad: That within this vaſe were ſmall looſe 
ſtones, mix'd with ſulphur and ſand, that ſent out a 
hot ſuffecating- ſteam : That from the Peak, they 
had a clear view of the Grand Canary, Palma, 
Gomera, and even of Ferro, which is 20 leagues 
diſtant from the Peak. They relate, that there was 
a great deal of ſnow and ice about two thirds of the 
way up, but at the very top none at all, which is 
aſcrib'd to the heat that iſſues from the caldron and 
the adjacent earth. They met with no trees, ſhrubs 
or buſhes, in their paſſage, only ſome few Pines. 
Others, who have had the curioſity to view the 
Peak, tell us, that in the firſt day's journey, they 
came to a lodge about two thirds up the hill, and 
reſted there all night: That the ſecond day, they 
went up to the top of the Peak, and return'd to the 


ſame lodge; and that the third day, they came 


back to the city of Oratavia, from whence they ſet 
out, making the whole journey an adventure of 
three days ſpent in continual labour and fatigue, and 
no ſmall hazard, in paſſing fo ſuddenly from exceſ- 
five heat, at the bottom of the hill, to extreme 
cold on the black rock ; and then again into the hot 
{teams that iſſued from the top of the mountain. 

In Dr. SPR aT's hiſtory of the Royal Society, he 
gives us an account of a Merchant, who was alſo 
a Phyſician, and had lived upon this iſland twenty 
years, who declared it as his opinion, that the whole 
iſland, being mightily impregnated with brimſtone, 
did formerly take fire, and blow up molt part of it, 
there appearing ſeveral mountains of huge ſtones, 
calcin'd and burnt about the iſland, eſpecially in the 
ſouth-weſt part of it ; and theſe, he thinks, were 
raiſed out of the bowels of the earth, at the time 
of that conflagration, He adds, that the greateſt 
quantity of ſulphur, lying about the centre of the 
land, occaſion'd the raiſing of the Peak to the pre- 
ſent height ; for theſe calcin'd rocks lie 3 or 4 miles 
round the bottom of it: That from the Peak, to 
the ſouth-weſt, almaſt as far as the ſhore, are ſtill 
the tracts of the rivers of Brimſtone and melted oar 
that ran that way, and have fo ruined the ſoil where 
they flow'd, that it will produce nothing but Broom : 
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p. quit their horſes, and climb up the hill on foot: and, 
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That ſome of the calcin'd rocks reſemble Iron oar, CH AP. 


ſome Silver, and others Copper oar : That in the 
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ſouth-weſt part of the iſland are high mountains of WWW 


a bluiſh earth, and ſtones which have a yellow ruſt on 


them, like that of Copper and Vitriol; and that 


there are ſeveral ſprings of vitriolate water here. 
This Phyſician relates alſo, that while he was at Te- 
neriffe, a vulcano broke out in the iſland of Palma, 
which occafion'd a violent earthquake in Teneriffe, 
where tl.ey heard the noiſe of flaming Brimſtone, 
and that it reſembled thunder : That they ſaw the 
fire very plainly in the night-time for ſix weeks to- 
gether. Certain it is, that about Chriſtmas 1704, 
ſeveral vulcano's burſt out in this iſland of Tene- 
riffe, which did not only occaſion a moſt terrible 
earthquake, but whole towns were ſwallowed up, 
or overturn'd, with many thouſands of people in 
them, by thoſe torrents of ſulphur and metallick 
oar that iflued from thoſe vulcano's, and the fineſt 


country in the world, great part of it by that means 
converted into a barren deſart. 


The chief towns in Teneriffe are, 1. St. Chri- Chief towns, 


ſtooal de la Laguna, or St. Chriſtopher's of the 


Lake; 2. Oratavia, already mention'd; and, 3. Santa 
Cruz, 


St. Chriſtopher's is, by ſome, ſty d the capital of St. Chrito« 


the Canary iſlands, and the ſeat of the Viceroy. 
It ſtands partly on the ſide of a hill, and partly on 
a plain, and is a pretty large compact town, having 
two pariſh-churches, and ſeveral convents, hoſpi- 
tals and chappels : "The houſes of people of condition 
have large gardens and orchards of Palms, Oranges, 
and Citrons, and other fruits belonging to them, and 
the whole country about it abounds with vineyards: 
On one fide of the town is a fine plain of 3 or 4 
leagues in length; and on the eaſt a lake, from 
whence it receives its name, and it is conſtantly re- 
freſhed with fine cooling breezes from the ſea. 


pher 8. 


Oratavia is a port- town on the north-weſt part of Orata sa- 


the iſland, ſaid to be a place of the greateſt trade; and, 
on that account, the reſidence of the foreign Con- 
ſuls and Merchants: It has one pariſh church, and 


ſeveral convents and chappels, and is a town of the 


beſt trade in the iſland, 

Santa Cruz is a little town, ſituated in a bay on 
the eaſt- ſide of the iſland, defended by two forts, 
and ſeveral batteries of great guns; which could not, 
however, prevent Admiral BIA Kk E's deſtroying 16 
Spaniſh galleons, lying here in the year 1657, then 
look'd upon to be one of the moſt hardy enterpri- 
zes that ever was executed, no Sca- officer before him 
having attempted to attack a fleet under the pro- 
tection of caſtles and batteries on ſhore, tho' no- 


thing was more frequent in the late wars with France 
and Spain, 


5. The iſland, call'd the Grand Canary, lies a- 


bout 13 or 14 leagues ſouth-caſt of Tenerife, be- 
tween 27 and 28 degrees of north latitude, and is 
about 50 leagues in circumference, being a more 

level 


Santa Cruzs 


The Grand 
Canary. 
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level and a more fruitful country than that of Te- 
neriffe, Ie chief town is cail'd Palma, and by 
ſme Canaria, and 1s ſituated a little diſtance from 
the ſea, in the north part of the iſland, ſaid to be a 
large clean pleaſant town, and to enjoy a ſerene 
temperate air: It is the reſidence of the Governor, 
the ſee of a Biſhop, and has a beautiful cathedral, 
richly adorn'd, beſides ſeveral other churches and 
convents; the country about it abuunding in corn, 
wine, fruits, cattle, game, fine paſtures, fiſh and 


fowl. Their fields allo afford a great varicty of 
flowers, and their groves echo with the muſick of 


thoſe birds we fo much admire here, and from this 
iſland call'd Canary-birds, being preferable to thoſe 
of the fame kind in Germany, tho! the latter are 
more likely to live in England, as they come from 
a climate not fo warm as that of the Canaries. 

6. Forte Ventura, or the iſland of Good For- 
tune, ſituated between the Grand Canary and the 
continent of Africa, a long iſland, {ſtretching from 


weſt to eaſt, but very narrow. 4trabounds in corn, 


Lancerota. 


fruits, catile, fiſh and fowl, but chiefly in Goats, 
which ſerve them for food, and they drive a great 
trade with their ſkins; but I find this iſland_aftords 
little or no wine. 

7. Lancerota lies a little to the northward of Forte 
Ventura, and is faid to produce plenty of all things 
but wine: It is one of the leaſt of the Canarics, 
and has no town of any note in it : That which is the 
moſt conſiderable, bears the ſame name with the 
iſland, Beſides theſe, there are ſome other ſmall 
iſlands in theſe ſeas, particularly one call'd the Salva- 


ges, in 30 degrees; but travellers have not thought 


Theſe 
i ſlands a per- 
ect paradiſe, 


them worth a particular deſcription. 


Theſe iſlands were very properly call'd, The 


Fortunate iſlands, by the antients; for, by the 


concurrent teſtimony of travellers, there never was 
a richer ſoil, or a more agreeable ſituation :_ There 


is nothing defirable in life, but what is to be met 
with in this terrcſtrial paradiſe ; corn, wine and 


oil, fleſh, fſh and fowl, abound in them, and that 
the moſt exquiſite in every kind. As to the rich- 
neſs of their wines, they are not to be parallel'd, 
as every one can teſtify, who has ever taſted of 
the genuine Canary and Palm-fack; and of theſe, 
tis computed, they do not ſend Jets than ten thou- 
fand hogtheads annually to Great Britain. 

But this is not all: The natives of theſe iſlands 
generally enjoy a clear ſerene {ky and temperate air; 
for, tho' they lie in a warm climate, they are ſo 
conſtantly refreſhed with breezes from the fea, that 
the noon-day heats are very tolerable, and their 
evenings and morningsi nexpreſſibly pleaſant. They 
are never ſenſible of pinching cold, or rigorous ſea- 
ſons. The pooreſt people here know no want of 
cloathing, firing, fruits or wine: And if fields, co- 
ver'd with a variety of beautiful and fragrant flow- 
ers, and the muſical notes of thoſe birds, which all 
the world admire, afford an agreeable pleaſure ; 


STATE 


theſe are what every native of the Canaries enjoy, CH 
and without any expence or trouble to procure 


them, 

But ſtill it muſt be confeſsd, there are ſome things 
to be met with even here, that are a great alloy to 
this ſceming happineſs. "They that have ſeen or 
heard of thoſe terrible vulcano's and earthquakes, 
thoſe rivers of brimſtone, and melted oar, that 
have ſwallow'd fo many towns and villages, muſt e- 
ver live in dread of the direful cataſtrophe : The 
more pleaſant and delightful the preſent ſcene ap- 
pears, the quicker mult their apprehenſions be of the 
terrible deſtruction theſe iſlands are ever ſubjeCt te: 
And, perhaps, there is no part of the earth that ap- 
pears very deſirable, but has fomething to balance 
the pleaſure it aftords, and put us in mind that we 
are not to expect unmix'd or durable pleaſures on this 
ſide the grave. The beauties of the creation are ſuf- 
ſicient indeed to convince every man, that Gop can 
make us exquiſiteh happy. But the uncertain te- 
nure, by which we hold all we enjoy in this world, 
is allo ſufficient to inform us, we mult look for hap- 
pineſs ſomewhere elſe, 
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Theſe lands, it is generally believ'd, were firſt T. 54 


diſcover'd and planted by the Carthaginians; and it . 


is held by ſome, that the Romans alſo were well 
acquainted with them: But of this I make ſome 
doubt; for certain it is, the people of theſe iſlands 
had no manner of communication with the continent 
for many hundred years; and it is evident the Ro- 
mans, who never minded navigation or foreing com- 
merce, neglected many of the Carthaginian plan- 
tations and ſettlements, even upon the continent of 
Africa, and much more thoſe in diſtant iſlands. The 
Romans either deſpiſed traffick, or had no genius for 
it. The diſtant parts of the world had not ſo long 
remain'd ſtrangers to each other, if the Romans had 
not unfortunately deſtroy'd the Carthaginian ſtate, 
and diſcouraged all remote diſcoveries, We are 
taught, indeed, to look upon the Romans as a great 
people; but what did their greatneſs conſiſt in? Was 
it not in carrying war and devaſtation into every 
country? in putting fetters upon the reſt of man- 
kind, and deſtroying all manner of commerce ? In- 
ſtead of applying themſelves to the improvement of 
trade and manufacture, they enrich'd themſelves by 
rapine and robbery, plundering the induſtrious part 
of mankind of what they had acquir'd by their la- 
bour and ingenuity. But to return, It is a further 
argument, that the Romans were never acquainted 
with the Canary iſlands; that they lay conceaPd or 
unknown to the reſt of the world for ſeveral centu- 
ries after the decline of the Roman empire; and, 


on their being diſcover'd again in the 15th cen- 


tury, there were found no Roman antiquities : Nor 
had the cuſtoms and manners, or language of the in- 
habitants, any reſemblance to thoſe of the Romans. 
Their cuſtom of preſerving their dead friends in caves, 


and keeping them from generation to generation 
entire 


' 
8 


dei to 
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entire and uncorrupted, would much rather incline us 
to believe they deſcended from the Egyptians, -or 
ſome other people of Africk : But however that be, 
Joann, King of Caſtile, having intelligence that 
there were ſuch iſlands, it ſeems, employed Jonn 
DE BETANCOUR, a French gentleman in his ſer- 
vice, to take poſſeſſion of them, about the year 1405, 
who ſucceeding in this expedition, the propriety of 
three of them was conferr'don BET ANCoUR by that 
King, and he reſided there all his life-time as Sove- 
reign of the Canaries ; but the poſterity of Be AN- 
cou afterwards reconvey'd them to the Crown of 
Caſtile; and, when they were found to be of con- 
ſequence, the King of Caſtile procur'd a grant from 
the Pope of them, and the Spaniards remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them to this day. 

The Madera iſlands are ſituated between 32 and 
33 degrees of north latitude, and in 16 degrees of 
weſtern longitude, about 100 leagues north of the 
Canaries, and as many to the weſtward of Sallee, 
in the kindgom of Fez. 

The largeſt of them, call'd Madera by the Por- 
tugueſe, from its being cover'd with wood when it 
was diſcover'd, is about 40 leagues in circumference, 
conſiſting of fine riſing hills and fruitful valleys, 
well watered by the rivulets that fall from the moun- 
tains; tho' abounding much more in wine than 
corn; for of wine, they annually export to the 
Weſt-Indies, or Europe, ſeveral thouſand hogſheads 
but of corn, they have frequently a very great ſcar- 
city: They make ſeveral forts of wine, one call'd 
Malmſey, a very rich wine; a white fort; and a 
4 third like Tent, not fit to be drank unmix'd ; but 
of theſe they have no great quantities. The Ma- 
dera wine we ufually drink, and which this iſland 
yields moſt of, is a pale wine of the colour of Cham- 
paign, or good Small-bcer, and is not very ſtrong, 
The climate here is more temperate than that of the 
Canaries; but they do not enjoy ſo clear a ſky, or 
that plenty of corn and fruits: However, in one re- 
ſpect they are to be preferr'd to the Canaries, that 
they are not ſo ſubject to vulcano's and earthquakes; 
and, 'tis ſaid, no venomous animal will live here. 


towns, The chief towns are Funchal, Santa Cruz, and 


Manchico. Funchal, the capital, is ſituated in a 
bay, at the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland : It is the 
ſeat of the Governor, a biſhoprick, and has a cathe- 
Jral and three pariſh-churches in it, beſides ſeveral 
convents and chappels, of which the Jeſuits (who 
cem to influence all affairs in theſe iſlands) is much 
the moſt beautiful and magnificent: So bigotted are 
the Roman Catholicks here, that they will not allow 
4 Proteſtant any burial, without paying very dear 
tor the permiſſion, as our Merchants and Factors, 
who reſide here, have experienc'd : And however 
pleaſant the Canary iſlands and Madera may be, the 
Inquiſition, that reigns in both, muſt make them no 
very defirable reſidence for any, but thoſe who can 


reltzn their conſciences and underſtandings entirely 
Vor. III. | 


ISLANDS. 


to the direction of the Jeſuits. The vulcano's of the 
Canaries are not more terrible to the natives, than 
theſe Fathers, arm'd with the authority of the Inqui- 
ſition, are to the Proteſtants that reſide amongſt them. 
"Tis certain, we meet with better quarter among 
Turks and Pagans, than we do amoneſt bigotted 
Roman Catholicks : And ' tis obſerv*d, that the fur- 
ther they are removed from Rome, the more zea- 
lous and cruel they are. In Rome, and the great 
towns of Italy, we converſe with all manner of li- 
berty and freedom, and are ſcarce in any danger of 
the Inquiſition; but where the Jeſuits find themſclves 
remote from the ſeat of the Government, and in a 
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manner out of the eye of the world, there is not a. 


more inſupportable tyranny upon the face of the 
earth than thoſe are ſubject to that refuſe to ſubmit 
to their uſurp'd dominion over the conſciences of 
men. But to return from this digreſſion. The town 
of Santa Cruz is ſituated on the north-eaſt part of 
the iſland, and that of Manchico on the ſouth-weſt ; 
but I meet with no further deſcription of them : 
The reſt of the natives live at their plantations and 
vineyards, that are diſpers'd all over the country, 
and make it look like one continued garden. 

This defirable iſland, according to the moſt of our 
Engliſh writers, was diſcover'd by one RoRERT 
Mancnin, or MasHam, a native of Briſtol, 
and Captain of a merchant-ſhip of that port, in the 
year 13443 but the ſtory is told ſo many different 
ways, and has ſo much the air of a romance, that 
I cannot give much credit to it; tho* I could not 
avoid mentioning the tale, becauſe it is found in every 
author almoſt that has written of this country. 
Some relate that this Captain had a beautiful miſtreſs 
at Briſtol, whoſe relations being againſt his marry- 
ing of her, they agreed to go over to France toge- 
ther ; but were driven by ſtreſs of weather to this 
iſland, where the Captain and his Miſtreſs being on 
ſhore, their ſhip was forc'd to ſea in a ſtorm, and 
taken by the Moors of Morocco, who made the 
crew ſlaves; and that ſome of the Engliſh Seamen 
giving an account of the adventures to a Portugueſe 
Pilot, who was then alſo a ſlave in Morocco, and 
afterwards redeem'd. The Court of Portugal, upon 
information, fitted out ſome ſhips,and took poſſeſſion 
of the iſland, where they found a tomb or monu- 
ment that Captain Ms HAM had erected to the 
memory of his Miſtreſs, who dicd before him: 


Others relate, that the Lady was the Captain's wife, 


that ſhe fell ſick and was buried here, and that af- 
terwards the Captain himſelf, being taken priſoner 
by the Moors, acquainted a Portugueſe Pilot with 
the diſcovery he had made himſelf; who, upon his 
return home, put the Court of Portugal upon fit- 
ting out a fleet to take poſſeſſion of the iſland. But 
however that was, it ſeems to be agreed, that the 
Portugueſe did not plant this iſland, or ſend any co- 
lonics thither till the year 1425 (which was above 
fouricore years after the pretended diſcovery of it by 

Captain 


Santa Cruz, 


Madera ſaid 
to be diſco- 
vered by 
Captain Ma- 
ſham of Bri- 
ſtol. 
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PortoSancto . 


The Azores, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


Captain Masn Am) and that when they came thi- 
ther, they found the ifland cover'd with thick woods, 
and without inhabitants; but burning down the 


woods, the aſhes render'd the foil exceeding fruitful 


and proper for vineyards, which have been cultiva- 
ted with great care and induſtry ever ſince: Corn 
alſo, 'tis ſaid, yielded at fitſt an encreaſe of fixty or 
ſeventy buſhels for one ; but after the virtue of the 
aſhes, with which the ground was at firſt ſo well 
improv'd, was ſpent, it yielded but indifferent crops 
of grain, and of late years there is often a ſcarcity 
of it in the iſland. 

The next in magnitude, of the Madera iſlands, 
is that of Porto Sancto, ſituate 6 or 8 leagues N. E. of 
Madera Proper. It is about 5 or 6 leagues in circum- 
ference, abounds in the ſame kind of wine and 
fruits as the former, There are ſeveral other ſmall 
rocks or iſlands lie about it, which go under the 
name of the Maderas ; but I don't hind they are ei- 
ther inhabited or cultivated. Ihe Madera's ſtill re- 
main under the dominion of the Portugueſe. 


the ſeat of the Governor, tho' it is not ſo large as CH A 


that of St. Michael's, being not more than 18 or 
20 leagues in circumference : It is pretty much en- 
cumber'd with rocks and mountains ; but affords, 
however, plenty of good corn, paſture, and an ex- 
cellent breed of cattel; and has alſo pretty man 

vineyards. 


the fea, that forms the harbour on the ſouth- ſide of 


the iſland, being defended by a caſtle ſituated on a 


rock at the entrance of the bay. This is ſaid to be 
the only tolerable harbour in theſe iſlands ; and here 
the Portugueſe fleets conſtantly call, in their paſlage 
to and from their plantations in Brazil, Africa and 
India, and meet with plentiful ſupplies of proviſi- 
ons, which is the only reaſon of their keeping them; 
for I don't find they have any kind of merchandize 
to export, but corn or cattel, which they barter 
with their countrymen, that call here for cloathing 
and other neceſſaries. Angra is a Piſhop's ſee, as 
well as the ſeat of the Viceroy or Governor, The 


\ The chief town, the capital of all the chief 9s. 
iſlands, is call'd Angra, and fituated on a bay of Aga, 


The laſt iflands I ſhall deſcribe here, are the Azo- 
res, or Weſtern Iſlands ; not that they are properly 
African, but rather European iſlands ; but, lying in 
the ſame ſea with the Madera's, and belonging to the 


iſlands of Gratioſa, St. George, Pico and Fayall, lie Grits, 
ſouth-weſt of Tercera; but have nothing in them St G97 


that deſerves a particular deſcription, unleſs it be, Fayall 


Lol 


Situation of 


Portugueſe as the former, they may very properly be 
deſcrib'd here, eſpecially ſince they were omitted in 
the fecond volume of Modern Hliſtory, which treats 
of the preſent ſtate of Spain and Portugal. 

The Azores, ſometimes call'd the 'Tercera's, and 


that Pico received its name from ſuch another peak 
or pyramidal mountain as has been deſcrib'd in Te- 
neriffe, and is ſuppoſed to have been rais'd by the 
like means, namely by earthquakes, to which theſe 
iſlands are ſubject, as well as the Canaries. 

The moſt weſterly of all the Azores, and the leaſt, 


the Azores. at others the Weſtern Iſlands, are nine in number, are the two iſlands of Flores and Corvo, which were Fl:re: a4 
ſituated between the 36th and the 40th degrees of long uninhabited after the reſt were planted : Nor Corso, 
latitude, and between the 23d and 32d degrees of would the Portugueſe ever have poſleſs'd them, but 
weſt longitude, 300 leagues to the weſtward of Por- to prevent other nations getting them into their pow- 
tugal, and upwards of 200 leagues to the eaſtward er, and diſturbing their enjoyment of the reſt ; for 
of Newfoundland ; and, conſequently, lie almoſt in there is very little upon theſe iſlands to invite any 
the mid-way between Europe and America: They nation to ſettle there, unleſs a fine ſurface, adorn'd 
ſtretch from eaſt to weſt, St. Michael's and St. Ma- with a variety of beautiful flowers, from whence 
3: Michael's. ry's lying the moſt eaſterly. St. Michael's is the lar- the moſt ſoutherly of them obtained the name of 
| geſt of all the Azores, being about 30 leagues in cir- Flores, The air of theſe iſlands is faid to be very 
f cumference. This iſland, like the reſt, is pretty warm by ſome, and by others very ſharp. If I may 
{ mountainous, hut produces plenty of corn, fruits, judge of it, from what it ſeemed to be the latter end 
| cattel, fiſh and fowl, and they have a thin fort of of April, in our return from the Eaſt-Indies, it is ex- 
wine: Their greateſt wants are Oil and Salt. This ceeding cool. The cold blaſts, that came off of them, TU. 
iſland was plunder'd, and ſeveral Spaniſh and Por- had a very extraordinary effect upon our ſhip's com- 0 44 
tugueſe ſhips taken here, in the wars between En- pany : They ſhiver'd, and wrapp'd themſelves up, fn: . 
gland and Spain, in the reignof Queen ELIZABETH, as in the depth of winter; and, tho” a little before col * | 
particularly by the Earl of CUMBERLAND, and our Seamen appeared to have freſh hale complexi- * 
afterwards by the Earl of Ess Ex, in the year 1589, ons, they loſt them on a ſudden, and appeared of a 
when the latter plunder'd the enemy of four thouſand dead yellowiſh caſt, as if they had the jaundice : 
dollars, beſides a great deal of rich merchandize; and But poſſibly the having failed fo long in the Torrid 
Sir WALTER RALEGH alſo brought home a con- Zone, made us the more ſenſible of the alteration 
ſiderable booty from hence in the ſame war. St. Ma- of the air; and indeed we were fo ſoftened by li- 
St. Mary's. ry's is a ſmall iſland to the fouthward of St. Michael's, ving in a hot climate, that we never enjoyed our 
and produces much the ſame animals and vegetables. ſelves after we came into the latitude 40. It was 
Tercera, Tercera, ſaid to be ſo named from its being the the middle of May, when we arrived in England; 


third iſland in the paſſage from Portugal to America, 
is eſteemed the chief of all the iſlands, on account 


of its having a tolerable good harbour, and being 


and tho' every body had left off fires, and began to 
complain of heat, we were ready to ſtarve with 


cold: Nor did this extreme tenderneſs wear off for 
ſeveral 


tor 
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CH AP. ſeveral years. Give me leave to make another ob- 
XI, ſervation on my voyage to and from India ; and 


that is on the uncertainty our beſt Seamen are un- 


he miſ- 


lee f the der in long voyages: We had ſome of the moſt 


emen in ſamèwoyage ſeveral times; and yet it was common 

gg YE ith them to be miſtaken. 1co miles and more in 

their accounts. We had not been out much above 

a fortnight, when one morning, to our great ſur- 
prize, we found ourſelves between the Grand Ca- 
nary and Tenerifte; and we might as well have 
been caſt away on one of thoſe iflands, for no-body 
dreamt we had been within 40 leagues of them : 
Indeed, we had been driven over the Bay of Biſcay 
in a ſtorm, and it continued dark weather, with 
hard gales of wind afterwards, ſo that we could take 
no obſervation by the ſun ; and nothing is ſo deceit- 
ful, as the log, in ſtormy weather; for the wind 
drives it after the ſhip, and there is no gueſſing what 
way ſhe makes. But we were ſtill more miſtaken, 
when we came near the coaſt of India: Thoſe, who 
pretended to moſt ſkill in navigation, aſſured us, we 
were not within 100 leagues of the ifland of Cey- 
lon, when we plainly fmelt the Cinnamon-groves 
upon it in the night-time, and the next morning 
ſaw the iſland with the naked eve; but this alſo 
happened. at a time when we had cloudy weather, 
and could have no chſervation, and we had feen no 
land after we paſs'] tis Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence we took our departure for India. This the 
reader, I hope, will not look upon as a uſclefs di- 
greſſion in treating of the African iſlands, which lie 
io much in our way to and from the Eaſt-Indies. 


C-H-A P.-E 
The ancient hiſtory of Africa. 


Proceed, in the next place, to give an abſtract 
of the ancient hiſtory of Africa, according to 
my method in treating of other parts of the world. 
The ancient hiſtory of Egypt has been already 
given in the firſt volume of Modern Hiſtory. The 
next people that made a fizure in Africa, were the 
e - Phenicians or Canaanites : There is no doubt but all 
i 08 tie north coaſt of the Mediterranean, as far as the 
"tf Atlantick ocean, was firſt peopled from Egypt, to 
% Which it lay contiguous ; for it is agreed by all, that 
when the Phenicians arriv'd on the African coaſt, af- 
ter they were driven outof their country by Jos HU A 
and the Iſraelites, they found inhabitants there be- 
fore them, and enter'd into treaties with that peo- 
ple, obtaining leave of them to traffick and ſettle in 
that part of the country where Carthage afterwards 
{tood, now call'd the kingdom of Tunis, and by the 
Romans Africa Proper. 
Hither the Tyrians or Phenicians firſt ſent a co- 
lony, that built the town of Utica. The founda- 


tion of Carthage, by another colony of Tyrians 
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en artiſts on board, and thoſe that had gone the 
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or Phenicians, is ſuppoſed to be much later (viz.) CH AP. 


about the year of the world 3120; 135 years be- XII. 
fore the building of Rome, and 883 before CHRIST. — 
h 1 tica and 

Carthage is generally held to have been built by 6,,thage 
Dido, or EL1sHa, a Tyrian Princeſs, who fled built by the 
from her brother Py G6MArL1oNn, King of Tyrus, pre: 
to Africa, on the following occaſion : She had mar- The ſtory of 
ried a near relation, calld ActRB As, and ſome- Dido. 
times SICH Us, who was very rich; and PyG- 

M ALION, as the ſtory goes, cauſed him to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated, in order to poſie's himſelf of his great 
wealth: But his ſiſter DI DO defeated his principal 
deſign ; for, having provided ſeveral ſhips to carry 

her off, ſhe fled, with all her late huſband's effects, 

to Africa, before PY GM ALI1ON had an opportunity 

of getting them into his hands ; and very probably 

made choice of this part of Africa to reſide in, be- 

cauſe there was a colony of Tyrians ſettled at Utica 
already, But, however that was, ſhe purchaſed 

lands here of the natives, on which ſhe built a city, 

calling it Carthada, Carthage, or the New town ( as 

the word ſignifies in the Phenictan or Hebrew lan- 
guages) in oppoſition to Utica, which had becn built 

ſome time before by her countrymen, and in this 

reſpect might be calFd, the Old town. The remain- 

ing part of the ſtory (in which I doubt there is a 
mixture of romance) informs us, that JAR BASG, 

King of Get':!lia, afterwards made love to Dipo, 

and threaten'd warin caſe ſhe retuſed to marry him : 

But ſhe, having made a vow to SICHZ Us, her 

firſt huſband, never to marry again, prepared her 
funeral pile; and aſcending it, when JaRBas 

came again to make his addrefles to her, ſhe drew 

a ponyard, and gave herſelf a mortal wound, as the 

only means ſhe had left to put an end to his dedeſted 
court{lip. But whatever of novel there may be in 

this, there is no doubt to be made, that ViRG1L 
excercis'd his poctical vein, when he made his hero 

A NE as cotemporary*with Dipo; the deſtr ction 

of Troy being generally held to have happen'd three 
hundred years before the building of Carthage. 

The firſt wars Carthage was engaged in, *tis faid, The firſt _. 
were occaſton'd by their refuſiug the annual tribute 94" of Cars 
they had agreed to pay the Prince of the country, 
when they obtained leave to build their city; but in With the 
this they had ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the Africans ob- Afrcans, 
liged them to enter into new engagements to pay it : 
However, upon receiving freſh ſupplies and rein- 
forcements from Tyre, their mother- country, they 
were not only enabled to diſpute the tribute again 
with the Africans, but to carry their arms ſtill far- 
ther. 

Their next wars were with the city of Cyrene, with the 
which ſtood between Carthage and Egypt, in that Cyrenians, 
part of the country now call'd Barca. Carthage and 
Cyrene, it ſeems, were at a variance about the li- 
mits of their reſpective territories, which occaſion'd 
a war between the two ſtates; 'till at length both 
ſides agreed, os their bounds ſhould be aſcertain'd 

2 


in 
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C HAP. in the following manner; viz. That two men 
XII. ſhould ſet out at the ſame hour from either city, 
and wherever they happen'd to meet, that ſhould 
be the boundary of their ſeveral States: The two 
Carthaginians, pitch'd upon for this ſervice, were 
brothers, named PHIL #xnx, who being ſwifter of 

foot than their adverſaries, the Cyrenians pretended 

there was foul play, and would not ſtand to the a- 
greement, unleſs the two brothers, as an evidence 

of their fair dealing, would be content to be buricd 

alive in the place where they met; which, *tis ſaid 

they conſented to, and the Carthaginians erected a 

pillar upon the ſpot, and two altars, on which they 

facrific'd and paid divine honours to the heroick bro- 

thers: But whether_we are to give entire credit to 

this ſtory or not, certain it is, two altars were erec- 

ted and remain'd many years on the borders of the 

two ſtates, which were calPd © The altars of the 

Pnir. zNn1”: And we may obſerve, both from ſa- 

cred and prophane hiſtory, that nothing was more 
common among the antients than the erecting al- 

tars, and ſacrificing upon them at the concluſion of 
a treaty, or on any memorable event; and there- 
fore *tis probable the ſubſtance of the ſtory is true, 
whatever foundation there may be for that part of 
it relating to the burying the two brothers alive near 
theſe altars. This war being ended, the Carthagi- 
nians carry'd their arms to the weſtward, and ſub- 
du'd all the nations as far as the Atlantick ocean, or 
made them tributary to their ſtate; ſo that they 
were in reality Scvercigns of all the northern coaſt 
of Africa, to the weſtward of Cyrene or Barca; 
and,. in the opinion of ſome writers, of the weſt 
coaſt of Africa, as far as Cape Verd, which lies in 
i5 degrees north latitude: Nor were the conqueſts 
of the Carthaginians confin'd to the continent of 
Africa; they made themſclves maſters of Sardinia, 
and the Baleares, or the iſlands of Majorca, Minor- 
ca, and Ivica, from whence they found an eaſy 
paſſage into Spain, whither they were firſt invited by 
the city of Cadiz, an ancient colony of the Tyrians 
their countrymen. This city, it ſeems, wasat war 
with the Spaniards, and, being hard preſs'd, call'd 
in the Carthaginians to their aſſiſtance, who not on- 
ly defended their allies, but carried on an offenſive 
war in the Spaniſh territories; and that people, be- 
ing divided into ſeveral little kingdoms and ſtates, 
became an eaſy conqueſt to their enemies; great part 
of South Spain became ſubject to the Carthaginians, 
and even the city of Cadiz, that calFd them in, was 
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They carry 
their arms 


oblig'd to ſubmit to their dominion ; the uſual fate of 


thoſe who introduce armics of foreigners into their 
country. 
Their wars 3 
in Sicily, ed to make conqueſts in Sicily, is not exactly known : 
But it appears from a treaty they made with the Ro- 
mans, the ſame year Kings were excluded from that 
Goverament, and Conſuls inſtituted, that the Cartha- 


ginians were then in poſleſſion of part of Sicily, as 
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than two hundred thouſand of the malecontents laid rectien dt 


The time when the Carthaginians firſt attempt- 


well as of Africa and Sardinia; and, by this treaty, C HA; 
the Romans agreed not to fail further weſtward than XII. 
the fair promontory near Carthage, which the Car- VV 
thaginians, even then, inſiſted on, as being under 

an apprehenſion the Romans might one day encroach 

upon their territories, and give them ſome diſtur- 

bance, 

About 264 years after the building of Rome, and Ther cn. 
484 years before CHRIST, the Carthaginians enter'd $7 wa 
into an alliance with XERxXEs, King of Perſia, a- ty 7 
gainſt Greece. And while XERXES march'd with Greece, 
a prodigious army to attack the Greeks upon the con- 
tinent, the Carthaginians tranſported an army of 
three hundred thouſand men into Sicily (if the num- 
bers ben't enlarg d) in expectation of reducing the 
remainder of the Grecian cities in that iſland under 
their dominion : But this great army was defeated 
and cut to pieces, 'tis faid, on the fame day that me- 
morable action happen'd at Thermopylz, where 
three hundred Spartans diſputed the paſſage into 
Greece, with that numerous army of Perſians com- 
manded by XERxEs, and put a ſtop to his progreſs, 
tho* moſt of them loſt their lives in the defence of 
that paſs. / | 

The Carthaginians made another attempt todub- 
due the Grecian cities in Sicily, in the 336th year 
of Rome, and met with great ſucceſs, being upon 
the point of taking Syracuſe, the capital of the Gre- 
cian cities in Sicily, when the plague broke into their 
army, and deſtroying the greateſt part of them, the 
remainder perifh'd by the ſwords of the Syracuſians; 
which occaſion'd an inſurrection in Africa; no lefs a, 
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ſiege to Carthage itſelf ; but the rebels being defti- 
tute of proviſions, and diſagrecing about the com- 
mand of this body, ſoon diſperſed, and deliver'd the 
Government from the ruin that threatened them. 

In the year 400, after the foundation of Rome, Chu 
we meet with another treaty between. that city and Rome n 
the Carthaginians, for their mutual defence: And ze, 
about the ſame time the Carthaginians made fur- | 
ther attempts to reduce the Grecian cities in Sicily; Le | 
but T1M 0LEON coming with a body of Corinthians reduce the 
to their aſſiſtance, obtain'd a victory over them, and G 
again defeated their deſign: After which, Ac Aa 
THOCLES, the Syracuſian General, carried the 
war into Africa, and, in confederacy with ſome of 
the African Princes, laid ſiege to Carthage, and bid 
fair for the total ſubverſion of their State. While 
the Carthaginians were in this diſtreſs, it was that The Ge 
an Ambaſſador arriv'd from Tyre, to negotiate for _—__ 
a reinforcement of troops, to enable them to defend ol 
themſelves againſt ALEXANDER the Great, who 
not long after laid that city in aſhes, and deſtroy'd ii 
every man in the place; and all that the Carthagi- * 
nians was to do for their mother city, was to remove the Cres" 
the women and children, ſent them from Tyre, and 
afford them a refuge in their country. In the mean 
time, the Carthaginians looking upon the ah 
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OF AFR 1 CA; 
that befel them to proceed from the wrath of hea- 


yen, for ſome omiſſions in their religious worſhip, 
and particularly in not facrificing a certain number 
of children of the beſt quality annually to SATURN, 
as their ſuperſtition requir'd, and ſubſtituting the 
children of ſlaves and poor people, purchaſed for that 
end, in their ſtead : To appeaſe the anger of that 
god, therefore, they ſacrificed two hundred children 
of the beſt rank ; and three hundred perſons more, 
tis ſaid, offer'd themſelves voluntarily to be ſacri- 
ficed, to atone for the pretended neglect. This is a 
farther evidence, that the Carthaginians were deſ- 
cended from the Canaanites or Phenicians, who uſed 
to ſacrifice their children to MoLocn, particularly 
in their diſtreſs; ſacred hiſtory taking notice of a 
King that ſacrificed his eldeſt ſon upon the walls, 
when the city he was Sovereign of, was in danger of 
being taken, But to return to the hiſtory. Not- 
withſtanding this bloody facrifice of ſo many children 
and innocent men, the affairs of the Carthaginians 
grew {till more deſperate; Bo AR their Gene- 
ral, taking advantage of the diſtreſs of the State, in 
order to raiſe himſelf to the Sovereign power, fomen- 
ted an inſurrection within the city while their ene- 
mies pre{s'd them from without: But they had, at 
length, the good fortune to diſperſe the rebels by of- 
fering a pardon to all that would return to their du- 
ty; and BoMILCAR being thereupon deſerted, 


was crucified, and put to the moſt exquiſite torture: 


And, while he hung upon the croß, Pris ſaid, he re- 
proach'd the Government with breach of faith, in 
puniſhing him after thzy had proclaim'd an indem- 
nity; and with ingratitude, in putting to death ma- 
ny of their braveſt Generals, after a long ſeries of 
eminent ſervices; which, it ſeems, was frequently 
done, if ſucceſs did not attend their arms, unleſs the 
General prevented the diſgrace by being his own 
exccutioner ; of which there are alſo ſeveral inſtan- 
ccs in the hiſtory of Carthage. 

This rebellion being fortunately ſuppreſs'd, a miſ- 
underſtanding happen'd about the ſame time, be- 
tween AGATHOCLES the Grecian General, and 
his African allies : Whereupon he rais'd the ſiege 


of Carthage, and tranſported himſelf to Sicily; af- 


eh Web- 
0A 


ter which, the Carthaginians recover'd all the pla- 
ces they had loft, and eſtabliſh'd their empire again 
over the African Princes. And now Sicily, as well 
as Italy, being threaten'd with an invaſion by Py R- 
RHUS, King of Epirus, the Carthaginians renew'd 
their conſederacy with the Romans for the preſerva- 
tion of their territories in that iſland. PYRRHus, 
however, made a deſcent with his forces in Sicily, 
and reduc'd all the towns belonging to the Cartha- 
ginians, except Lilybæum; but this place making 
a vigorous defence, and the Romans gaining ſome 
advantages over the force of PyRRHus in Italy, 
he was forced to abandon all his conqueſts in Sicily, 
an! return thither: Nor was he able to reſtore his 
affairs on the continent, being afterwards defeated 
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in ſeveral engagements there by the Romans, and CH AP. 
oblig'd to quit that country alſo. | XII. 
And now the Romans, having no enemies in I- xv 
taly, began to think of enlarging their empire by fo- 
reign conqueſts. It is very probable they had for 
ſome time caſt their eyes on the fruitful iſland of Si- 
cily, ſeparated from the continent by a narrow ſtrait, 
and only waited for a pretence to invade it; when 
ſome Sicilian rebels ſeizing on the important city of 
Meſſina, and offering to deliver it up to the Romans, 
that people, notwithſtanding their mighty pretences The Ro- 
to honour and juſtice, did not ſcruple to break mans aſſiſt 
through their alliance with the Carthaginians, and 3 
ſend over a reinforcement of troops to ſupport thoſe the Cartha- 
rebels which occaſion'd that war between the Ro- Binians. 
mans and Carthaginians, uſſually call'd “ The firſt 
„ Punick war,” begun Ann. M. 3738 ; after the The firſt 
building of Rome, 488; and before CHRIST, Funck War, 
266 years. | 
As the Roman people made arms their profeſſion, 
and, from the infancy of their State, had been en- 
gaged in warlike conteſts with their neighbours, they 
are univerſally acknowledg'd to have been excellent 
Soldiers. We find, in the Sicilian war, the Car- 
thaginians were not able to keep the field againſt 
them, but retir'd into ſuch ſtrong towns as were 
ſituated near the ſea, which they could relieve from 
time to time with their fleets, the Romans having 
yet no ſhipping to oppoſe them ; and thus the war 
was like to prove endleſs. The Carthaginians a- 
bounded in wealth as well as ſhipping, and were a- 
ble to defend the maratime places againſt the whole 
wer of the Romans, who found themſelves ex- 
hauſted both of men and money by the continuance 
of the war, -while Carthage rather grew rich by traf- 
ficking with every nation, 
The Romans, therefore, ſaw it abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to diſpute the dominion of the ſea with Carthage; 
without which, they found their foreign conqueſts 
mult remain at a ſtand ; and, collecting naval ſtores 
from every quarter, offer'd the higheſt rewards and 
encouragements to ſuch Ship-builders as would afford 
them their aſſiſtance: And, as they were at that 
time poſleſs'd of ſeveral cities and port-towns in Si- 
cily, and in alliance with many Grecian States, 
ſuch crowds of workmen ofter'd their ſervice, and 
their own people uſed ſuch application and diligence, 
that within a very few months, they built or hired a The Ro- 
fleet almoſt as numerous as that of the Carthagi- mans builda 
nians, and engaged abundance of foreign Mariners fleet. 
in their ſervice : But, {till conſcious that the Cartha- 
ginians muſt have'a conſiderable advantage of them 
by their ſkill and dexterity in failing whenever they 
came to an engagement, they contriv'd a machine Their ma- 
or engine, by which they might grapple with the ching i 
enemy's ſhips, and deprive them of all advantages „H the e. 
of their fails, This, it ſeems, was a great piece of nemy's 
timber, arm'd with hooks and chains, which they fre 
let down with pullies into the enemy's ſhips on ap- 


proaching 
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C HAP.proaching them, and which it was impoſhble for a 
XII. veſſel to diſengage itfelf from, without maſtering 
. the ſhip's crew that attack'd her. 

Thus prepar'd, the Romans, under the command 
of Dv11.Lus, put to ſea with an hundred and twen- 
ty gallics (the only ſhipping cf thoſe days) and be- 
ing met by the Carthagnian fleet, conſiſting of an 
hundred and thirty veſſels, commanded by H AN- 
NIBAL their Admiral, near Myla, they ſoon came 
to a cloſe engagement; for the Carthaginians look- 
ing upon the Romans as a very contemptihle enemy 
at ſea, advanc'd towards them with an aſſurance of 
victory: And the Romans, on the other hand, hav- 
ing no hopes bit in their new invented grapples, 
made equal haſte to join battle. 

The Carthaginians were a little ſurpriz'd to ſee 
the Romans advance fo reſolutely, and ſtill more 
when thev began to play their engines 3 but when 
they found themſelves fo faſtened to the enemy's 
ſhips, that they could make no uſe either of oars or 
ſails, but were forc'd to fight as upon firm land; 

Their firſt they were confounded and diſpirited, and the Ro- 

raval vtory mans om ed an eaſy victory over them, taking no 

over the Car- Ws a 4. a 5 

thaginians, leſs than fourſcore fail, and among them the Admi- 
ral's galley, HANNIBAL himſelf narrowly eſcaping 
in his boat. 

This victory was the more acceptable to he Ro- 
mans, as it was in a manner unexpected. They 
were overjov*d at the ſucces of their fleet, and im- 
mediately decreed their Admiral Dv11r.1uUs a naval 
triumph; which was the firſt of that kind that had 
been ſeen in Rome. They alſo erccted a Roſtral 
pillar to his honour, with an inſcription containing 

the particulars of the engagement. (Theſc pillars 

were ſtyl'd Roſtratæ, from the heads or beaks of 

ſhips that adorn'd them.) But to return to our 

hiſtory. The Carthaginians were fo diſcourag'd by 

this defeat, that they ſuffer'd the Romans to lord it 

in the Mediterranean for two years without controul : 

But being informed, that their enemies were about 

to bring the war home to their own doors, and 

make a deſcent on the coaſt of Africa, they exerted 

themſelves once more, and equip'd a fleet conſiſting 

of an hundred and fifty gallies, mann'd by an hun- 

dred and fifty thouſand men, with which they put 

to ſea in order to recover the dominion of the Me- 

diterranean : But being met by the Romans, who, 

according to their accounts, had not ſo many gal- 

The Ro- lies by. twenty, they receiv'd another memorable 

mans obtain defeat; no 1c than ſixty of their veſ.els being taken 
a ſecond na- a CT D 

val victory by the Romans, who, on their ſide, had twenty- 

over the Car- four gallies deſtroy'd ; which ſhews, that this victory 

thaginzans. as not obtain'd ſo eaſily as the former; tho” the 

Romans had now more experience in marifime af- 

fairs, and probably had more Grecian Mariners in 

their ſervice. The Carthaginians were better provided 

againſt the grappling-irons of the enemy in this 

fight than in the laſt, which made their loſs the leſs ; 

for no ſtratagem in war, has that effect the ſecond 


time as it has the firſt : The novelty and ſurprize the C HA 


engine gave on the firſt trial, contributed, no doubt, 


in a great meaſure, to the defeat of the Carthaginians, - 

Before I proceed further in this hiſtory, give me Ren 
leave to take notice of the partiality of the Roman th% wy 
Hiſtorians, and of ſuch Grecians romaniz'd, as have allo, 


wrote the hiſtory of theſe wars; who inſinuate, that 


the Romans themſelves, without foreign aſſiſtance, 


in the ſpace of a few months, built and mann'd that 
fleet with which they obtain'd the firſt victory over 
the Carthaginians ; when it is evident, from their 
own writings, that the Romans were then in pol- 
ſeſſion of the belt part of the iſland of Sicily, and 
in alliance with ſeveral Grecian States, that would, 
no doubt did, furniſh them with great part of the 
Ships and Mariners in their ſervice. . It is pretended, 
indeed, to ferve a turn, and reflect the greater ho- 
nour on the Roman State, that there was at that 
time no other naval power but that of Carthage : 
But the very ſame writers, in other parts of their 
works, take notice, that the Greeks in Sidfly, aſſiſt- 
ed by their countrymen on the continent, had often 
engaged the Cartnaginians at fea with ſucceſs, before 
the wars happen'd between them and Rome. It 
does not ſcem fo ſtrange and miraculous, therefore, 
that the Romans, in confederacy with the Syracu- 
lians and other Grecian cities (who were alone a 
match for the Carthaginians) ſhould, when united 
with them, gain an advantage of the Carthaginian 
fleet, But to proceed, 


and L. MANLlus their Conſuls, who had com- 


manded as Admirals in the laſt ſea engagement, and 


made a deſcent on the coaſt of Africa: Whereupon 


the Carthaginians quitting the field, and retiring into 
their ſtrong towns, the Romans laid ſiege to Clypea, 
one of their ſea-ports, and took it ; after which, 
they ravag'd all the open country, and took twenty 
thouſand priſoners, beſides vaſt flocks and herds of 
cattle z of which, advice being ſent to Rome, the 
Senate order'd, that REGULUs ſhould remain in 
Africa with a body of fifteen thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe, with forty gallies to attend his mo- 
tions, and that the reſt of the, fleet and army, with 
the other Conſul, ſhould return to Italy: Such a con- 
tempt did the Romans entertain for the Carthagi- 
nians at this time, that they thought an army of 
fifteen thouſand men ſufficient to make head againſt 


all the forces of that State: And with theſe, did Th:"$ 
REGULUs venture to form the ſiege of Adis, one 9 


country 


of che ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Africa, and actually de- 
feated an army ſent to the relief of the place. He 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of near two hundred 
towns, and among the reſt, of Tunis, ſituated with- 
in 2 or 3 leagues of Carthage ; and the Numidians 
invading the Carthaginian territories at the ſame 


time, they were reduc'd to the laſt extremity, and cy 
vw n 


ofter'd the Roman General very advantageous ww 
0 


The Romans, after their Tut 
{ſecond naval victory, embark'd a numeroug army in 
under the command of M. ATirL1ius REGuLvs, © 
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de priſone 


of peace: But he, puff d up with his ſucceſs, tis ſaid, 
would hear of no other conditions than their being 
made a province of Rome; inſolently telling their 
Ambaſſadors (as tis ſaid) That they “ ought either 
eto conquer like brave men, or learn to ſubmit to 
„the victor,” 

During this treaty, according to Livy, the Ro- 


ef man army encountered a monſter of a Serpent in 
ir paſſing a river, which terrified them more than all 


«a * 
ne: 
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the forces of the Carthaginians ; ſeveral Soldiers 
being devour'd by this terrible animal, whoſe ſkin, 
tis faid, no dart could penetrate ; and it was long 
before they could deſtroy him with ſtones thrown 
from their military engines; adding, that the river 
was dy'd with the blood of this Serpent when he was 
killd ; and that the ſtench of his dead carcaſe fo in- 
fected the air, that the army was oblig'd to remove 
their camp; and that the ſkin of the creature being 
ſent to Rome, was 1 20 foot long: A relation which 
it is impoſſible for any man to give entire credit to ; 
and yet, perhaps, we ought not to reject every part 
of the ſtory. It is very probable from the creature's 
being found on the banks of a river, and having 
an impenetrable ſkin, that, inſtead of being a Ser- 
pent, it was a Crocodile ; which is an amphibious 
animal, and his ſcales impenetrable by darts or ar- 
rows : But, inſtead of being 120 foot in length, I 
mult beg leave to reduce it to 20 foot, the uſual 
length of a full-grown Crocodile, and omit the 
Figure of 1, which was very probably inſerted by 
miſtake : beſides, there are ſeveral undeniable in- 
ſtances of a Crocodile's devouring a perſon whole, 
but not one of a man's being ſwallow'd by a Snake ; 
which has the leaſt throat, in proportion, of any 
animal whatever, except a W hale. - 

To return to our hiſtory. REGulus refuſing 


_ to grant Carthage any other terms than thoſe of an' 


+: C:r- abſolute ſubmiſſion to Rome; they prepared for a 


Nang. 


vigorous defence, and, having received a ſmall re- 
inforcement of troops from Greece, under the com- 
mand of XANTIPPUS, a celebrated Spartan Gene- 
ral, they took the field, and, giving battle to the 
Romans, entirely defeated them: REG uLvs, with 
hve hundred more, were made priſoners ; about 
two thouſand eſcaped to Clypea, and all the reſt 
were kilPd on the ſpot ; the greateſt execution be- 
ing done by the Elephants, of which the Carthagi- 
nians had an hundred in their army. | 
Ihe Romans, having receiv'd this defeat in Africa, 
ſent no more forces thither, notwithſtanding they ob- 
tain'd a third victory over the Carthaginians at ſea, 
and took an hundred and fourteen of their ſhips : 
They contented themſelves with bringing off the 
two thouſand Romans that had retired out of the 
battle to Clypea. In the mean time the Carthagi- 
mans permitted REGULUS to go to Rome and pro- 
poſe an exchange of priſoners, upon his taking an 
oath to return and ſurrender himſelf again if he did 
not meet witli ſucceſs. And here the Roman hiſto- 
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rians take an opportunity of applauding the courage CH AP. 


and ſincerity of REGULUs beyond meaſure ; and, 
from him, would have us make an eſtimate of the 
reſolution and veracity of his countrymen. They 
tell us, that notwithſtanding REGuULUs knew he 
muſt undergo the greateſt torments on his return to 
Carthage, if he did not ſucceed in this negotiation, 
and muſt never ſce his family or his country more; 
he adviſed the Senate not to conſent to an exchange 
of priſoners ; for that it would be an ill example to 
ſhew ſo much favour to their troops, who had cow- 
ardly ſurrender'd themſelves pr ſoners to the enemy; 
that they were unworthy the compaſſion of their 
country : And for himſelf, who was in the decline 
of life, his loſs was nothing, if compar'd with the 
number of the Carthaginian Generals and Officers, 
in the flower of their age, who were in their hands, 
and might be capable of doing Rome abundance of 
miſchief if they were permitted to return home. 
And the Senate agreeing with him in that opinion, 
REGvuLvus return'd to Carthage, where he was cru- 
cihed, and underwent the moſt exquiſite tortures, if 
we may credit ſome writers. 


XII. 
WWW ond 


But I find it is very much doubted, whether the The ftory of 
facts on which the Roman hiſtorians lay the greateſt the eruelties 


exerciſed on 


ſtreſs in this relation are true; for that Po L VBIUs, Regulus very 
eſteemed the beſt author that writes of theſe wars, doubtful. 


ſays not one word of the ſufferings of REGULUS 
after his return to Carthage: And DiODORus 
S1CULUsS, another hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the cap- 
tivity and death of REGULUs, only ſays, that his 
wife was incens'd when ſhe heard of his death, be- 
cauſe ſhe thought it might be occaſion'd by ill uſage, 
and therefore incited her ſons to revenge their fa- 
ther's fate on two noble Carthaginian captives the 
Senate had put into her hands to exchange againſt 
her huſband : And that one of them was actually 
kill'd by the ſeverities exercis'd upon him; which 


the Senate expreſs'd their abhorrence of, and took 


the ſurvivor out of her cuſtody, which, it is pre- 
ſumed, they would not have done, if REGULUS 
had ſuffer d thoſe tortures which their hiſtorians and 
poets feign : And, indeed, tis conjectur'd by ſome, 
that the wife of REGULUs invented theſe ſtories, 
to excuſe her cruelty to the captives under her power; 
and that they obtain'd credit on very ſlender evi- 
dence, ſince they tended to aſperſe the Carthaginians, 
with whom the Romans had a perpetual national 
quarrel. Another thing that weighs with me, is, 
that REGULUsS is made to ſay in his ſpeech to the 
Senate, That © the Roman captives did not deſerve 
their compaſſion, becauſe they had ſurrender'd 
„ cowardly to their enemies“; whereas it appears, 
that the Romans fought it out to the laſt, and did not 
ſurrender till all but hve hundred of them were cut in 
pieces, and theſe in the company, and very probably 
by the command, of that very General, when he 
found all further reſiſtance vain, and to no purpoſe. 


Beſides, it muſt be the moſt impolitick thing in the 


world, 
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world, to torture their priſoners, while ſo many 
priſoners of the firſt quality of their own people re- 
main'd in the hands of the Romans, on whom their 
enemies might have gratihed their revenge. But 
this is not the only partial relation we meet with in 
the Roman hiſtorians, framed to calumniate their 
enemies, and reflect honour on their nation. 

The war in Sicily was ſtill carried on with great 
vigour on both ſides; notwithſtanding the Romans 
obtain'd a great victory there, and took above an 
hundred and twenty Elephants from the Carthagi— 
nians in one engagement. Theydefended Lilybeum, 
and ſome other port-towrs for ſeveral years; but 
finding themſelves at length over-power'd, Am II- 
CAR, ſurnamed BARC As, the Carthaginian Gene- 
ral in that iſland, was order'd to make the beſt 
terms he could ; and accordingly he concluded a 
peace with Rome, A.M. 3762, upon the following 
terms, (viz.) “ That the Carthaginians ſhould eva- 
* cuate Sicily, and no more make war upon the 
Syracuſians, or their allies : That they ſhould re- 
leaſe all the Roman priſoners that they had taken, 
without ranſom, and pay them three thouſand 
two hundred Euboic talents of ſilver (ſomething 
more than half a million ſterling) within the ſpace 
of ten years.” Arid thus ended the firſt Punick 
or Carthaginian war, which had laſted four and 
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twenty years, 


The Carthaginians treaſure being pretty much 
exhauſted by ſo many years expence, and the vaſt 
loſſes they had ſuſtain'd, and being ſtill oblig'd to 
pay prodigious ſums to the Romans, they were very 
backward in paying and diſbanding the mercenary 
troops in their ſervice ; but, putting them into quar- 
ters of refreſhment on their return from Sicily, de- 
fired they would be content with a bare ſubſiſtence, 
till the State was in a condition to diſcharge them; 
and even propoſed, *tis ſaid, their accepting a part of 
their pay inſtead of the whole; which incenſed the 
Soldiery to that degree, who expected to have been 
diſmiſs'd with honour, and to have return'd to their 
reſpective countries after ſo many years of hard ſer- 
vice, that it occaſion'd a general mutiny amongſt 


them: They aſſembled to the number of twenty 


thouſand men, and, having taken poſſeſſion of Tunis, 
invited the reſt of their brethren to join them. The 
States of Carthage, now too late ſecing their error, 
deputed G1s60, one of their moſt popular Gene- 
rals, to offer the male-contents any manner of ſatiſ- 
faction; and, tho* their demands appear'd very high, 
he was upon the point of concluding a treaty with 
them, when SPEND1uUs and MaTHo, two of the 
moſt active mutineers, deſpairing of a pardon, re- 
preſented to the multitude, that there was no truſt- 
ing to their Governors on theſe occaſions: If they 
once laid down their arms, they muſt expect to be 
call'd to a ſevere account: There was no medium 
between death and victory, as the caſe ſtood. Which 
ſeditious harangue, had ſuch an effect upon the mul- 


titude, that they immediately broke off the treaty, C1 ap 


choſeSpENDIUs and MATHO their Generals, and, 


having ſeiz'd the treaſure that G15Go brought with Wy 


him to pay off the army, made him and his atten- 
dants priſoners : And, not long after, all the towns 
in Africa, except Utica and Hippacra, declared for 
the rebels; to which they were provok'd by the 
heavy taxes they had long borne, and of which they 
could not hope to ſee an end, while the State was 
oblig'd to make ſuch large payments to foreigners as 
well as other domeſtick creditors, 

The Carthaginians, on the other hand, having 
ſtill a reſerve of treaſure, armed all their citizens, 
and took other mercenaries into their pay; and, 
conſtituting the celebrated AMILCAR (BARCAS) 
their General, compell'd the rebels to raiſe the ſiege 
of Utica, which they had inveſted: AMILCAR, 
afterwards, defeated a conſiderable body of the rebels 
forces, making great numbers of them priſoners ; 
but, inſtead of exerciſing the ſeverity that was ex- 
pected upon the captives, he endeavour'd to reclaim 
them by an unexampled clemency, liſting many of 
them in his own troops, and ſuffering the reſt to 
return to their dwellings. The Chiefs of the rebels, 
fearing this gentle uſage might occaſion a general 
deſertion of their forces, incited them to commit ſuch 
barbarous actions as might make them deſpair of 
ever being reconciled to the State; and particularly 
upon torturing Giso the General, and the reſt 
of the priſoners they had in their hands, whom they 
put to the moſt cruel deaths, under pretence of their 


holding a correſpondence with Carthage. Utica and 


Hippacra alſo revolted at the fame time, and facri- 
ficed their Governors to their fury, which encourag'd 
the rebels to lay ſiege to Carthage; but they were 
forced to raiſe it by AM IL C AR, who alſo defeated a 
great body of their forces, and, cutting off their 
proviſions, reduc'd them to the fatal neceſſity of eat- 
ing one another : Whereupon the multitude com- 
pelled their Chiefs to enter into a treaty with AM1L- 
CAR, who agreed, That upon ſurrendering their 
arms, they ſhould be ſuffer'd to return home, except 
ten of them, who were to be left to the mercy of the 
State. But the Carthaginians refuſing to confirm the 
treaty, the rebels reſolved to fell their lives as dear 
as they could, and a battle enſuing, moſt of them 
were cut in pieces, or trodden under foot by the Ele- 
phants : Part of the rebels, however, made good 
their retreat to Tunis, which they determin'd to de- 
fend to the laſt extremity. . Whereupon AMILCAR 
inveſting the place, cauſed 8pE N DIUs, one of their 
Chiefs, and ſeveral other priſoners he had taken, to 
be crucified in fight of the town : On the other 
hand, Mar Ho, the other Rebel Chief, who com- 
manded in Tunis, having in a fally ſurpriz d HA x- 
NIBAL, one of the Carthaginian Generals, and 
ſeveral of his men, order'd them to be crucified on 
the walls, by way of retalliation, in the fight of 
AmiLcar and his army. But Mar HO himſelf 
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being ſoon after taken, together with the town of 
Tunis, he paid dear for all the treachery and bar- 
barity he had been the occaſion of, ſuffering the 
moſt exquiſite torments before he was put to death. 
Thus an end was put to the African war, one of 
the cruelleſt that ever was known in any age, after 
it had laſted three years and upwards : This war 
was not finiſh'd, when the Carthaginian mercenaries 
in Sardinia mutinied alſo for their pay, and calling 
in the Romans to their aſſiſtance, actually expell'd 
their maſters from that iſland, And when the Car- 
thaginians ſent forces thither to recover it again, the 
Romans declar'd, they ſhould look upon ſuch acts 
of hoſtility as a declaration of war againſt their State; 
and, taking advantage of the low circumſtances the 
Carthaginians were then in, compell'd them not 
only to make a ceſſion of that iſland to Rome, but 
to pay them two hundred talents for a confirmation 
of the peace, which the Carthaginians, on their 
part, had never violated. This is another notorious 
inſtance, that the Roman faith was no more to be re- 
lied on than Punick honour, when intereſt prompt- 
ed them to break through their treaties. 

Nor were the Carthaginians inſenſible of the 
outrage that was done them by the Romans, in pro- 
tecting their rebel troops, and taking their country 
from them : From this time, therefore, they made 
preparations to recover the loſſes they had ſuſtain'd, 
and revenge the repeated affronts they had receiv'd 
from that haughty nation. 

And, as it was neceſſary in the firſt place to ſe- 
cure their territories in Spain, and form alliances 
with the Princes of Gaul as well as Spain, before 
they could think of attacking the Romans, AMi1L- 
CAR, father of the celebrated HANNIBAL, + was 
conſtituted Viceroy of their European dominions, 


_ who ſubdu'd ſeveral Princes that had enter'd into an 
- alliance with the Romans, and brought over others 


to the ſide of Carthage by his inſinuating addreſs : 
But while he was thus employ'd in promoting the 
intereſt of Carthage, he was unfortunately kill'd in 
an engagement with the enemy. To him ſucceed- 


ed ASDRUBAL, his ſon-in-law, who was no leſs 


ſucceſsful in enlarging the Carthaginian territories in 
Spain than his predeceſſor; and built the town of 
New Carthage, or Carthagena, in Spain, almoſt 
over-againſt Old Carthage: Nor were the Romans 
idle all this time, but endeavour'd to draw over the 
Gauls and the Spaniards to their party; and, in a 
manner, ſecur'd all that part of Spain to the eaſt- 
ward of the river Ebro in their intereſt. At length 
the two States of Rome-and Carthage came to the 
following agreement, (viz.) That the river Iberus, 
or Ebro, in Catalonia, ſhould be the boundary be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Romans, and their re- 
ſpective allies ; only the city of Saguntum, on the 
weſt fide of the Ebro, being in alliance with the 
Romans, was included in this treaty, 

Vor, III. 
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AsDRUBAL, having acted as General in Spain CHAP. 
with great honour eight years, was aſſaſſinated by XII. 
one of the Gauls, who had receiv'd ſome affront . 
from him. Whereupon HANNIBAL, the fon of Hannibal 
AMILCAR, now about three and twenty years of aaf Ge. 
age, having ſerv'd in Spain ſome years under As DR U- Spain. 
BAL, was conſtituted General on that fide, This 
great man, for ſome time, kept his army in per- Succeſsful in 
petual action by invading and reducing ſuch of the 8 
Spaniſh Princes as were not in alliance with Rome : princes. 
But having form'd a deſign of humbling that proud 
State, he afterwards laid ſiege to Saguntum, on pre- Beſieges Sa- 
tence of their encroaching on the Carthaginian allies, Suntum. 

The Saguntines, apprehenſive of their danger, 
immediately diſpatch'd an expreſs to Rome, im- 
ploring ſpeedy ſuccour; but the Romans contented 
themſelves with ſending a deputation to HAN N- 

BAL, requiring him to raiſe the ſiege, and, in caſe 

he refuſed, order'd their Ambaſſadors to go to Car- 

thage and complain of this hoſtility : But while 

they ſpent their time in fruitleſs negotiations, H a n- 

NIBAL took the city by ſtorm, and gave the plun- Saguntum 
der of it to his ſoldiers, which was very conſiderable : PE by 
However, ſome writers relate, that the principal 
inhabitants, before the enemy enter'd the town, burnt 
themſelves, their wives and children, together with 

all their rich effects, in one common fre, rather 

than fall into the hands of the Carthaginians. But 

however that was, the Romans immediately de- 
manded, that HAN NIRBAL might be deliver'd up 

to them, for having violated the peace between the 

two nations, And when the Senate of Carthage 

juſtified the conduct of their General, the Romans 

declar'd war againſt them: And thus began the ſe- The fecond 
cond Punick war, in the year of Rome 5 35, being Panik ware 
201 years before CHRIST. 

HANNIBAL aſſembled an army of an hundred 
thouſand men the following ſpring, and declar'd his 
intentions of marching through Gaul directly to 
Italy; and accordingly, leaving his brother AsDR U- 

BAL with fiteen thouſand men in Spain, he began Hanniba) 

his march from Carthagena ; but ſpent moſt part — = | 

of this ſummer, in making alliances with the Princes — 

of Gaul, or ſubduing ſuch of them as oppoſed the 

enterprize, and did not arrive at the foot of the 

Alps, which divide France from Italy, 'till the mid- 

dle of October, when his army appears to have 

been fo leſſen'd by the detachments he had made, or 

the loſſes he had ſuſtain'd, that it ſcarce amounted 

to forty thouſand men; tho' it does not appear that He paſſes 

the Romans once attempted to obſtruct his march, he Alps 

no not at the paſſage of the Alps, which took him 

up fifteen days. Perhaps they imagin'd, that Ha N- 

NIBAL had no further view than to enlarge the 

Carthaginian empire, by adding to it that part of 

Spain to the eaſtward of the Ebro, or perhaps 

ſome part of Gaul. And this ſeems the more pro- 

bable, becauſe they made great preparations to diſ- 
R pute 
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CH AP. pute Eaſt-Spain with him; and were ſurpriz'd when 


XII. they heard he had paſs'd the Rhone. It is ſaid alſo, 
aw that the marching an army over the Alps was, till 
that time, held to be impracticable; which might 

be a further reaſon for their making no proviſion 

to receive him on that ſide, But to return to the 

hiſtory. HANNIBAL, having paſs'd the Alps, and 

muſter'd his army in the plains of Piedmont, found 


His army it {till more diminiſh'd. He had here but twelve 


=o 4, thouſand African foot, eight thouſand Spaniards, and 
ſix thouſand horſe, moſt of them Numidians, in 
all, fix and twenty thouſand men; a ſmall army to 
invade the moſt powerful nation then in heing. 
Having given his army fome refreſhment after their 
fatigues in paſſing the Alps, he popoſed an alliance 
with the Gaube who then inhabited Piedmont, 
which being ſlighted, he laid ſiege to their captital 
He takes City (Turin) and took it by ſtorm in three days, 
gn by giving theplunder of it to his ſoldiers. Whereupon 
2 285 all the neighbouring Gauls came in and made their 


ſubmiſſion, and ſeveral of their Princes enter'd into 
The Gauls a confederacy with the State of Carthage, which 
join him. gave him an opportunity of recruiting and encreaſing 
his army to forty thouſand men and upwards, and 
proviſions were afterwards brought to his camp in 
great plenty. The Romans, finding the Carthaginian 
army daily encreaſed by the addition of freſh forces 
from Gaul, order'd P. Sc1P10 the Conſul to ad- 
vance with all diligence, and give the enemy battle ; 
and the other Conſul, SEMPRONIUS, was com- 
manded to return from Sicily, whither he had 


tranſported his army with an intention to have made 


a deſcent in Africa from thence. 

P. SC1P10 hereupon paſs'd the Po, and advanc'd 
within ſight of the Carthaginian army, which lay 
encamp'd on the banks of the Teſin: And as both 
ſides had their reaſons for coming to a ſpeedy en- 
gagement ; the Carthaginians, to encourage their 
new-allies, and confirm them in their intereſt ; and 
the Romans, to prevent the enemy's penetrating into 
their country, and making it the ſeat of war; a 


n battle ſoon after was fought, wherein P. Sc1pIO 
p. Scipio. receiv'd a dangerous wound, and his army was de- 


feated; which the Romans imputed chiefly to the 
ſuperiority and dexterity of the Numidian horſe, 
which ſurrounded their troops, and fell upon them 
in flank and rear. Sc1P1o, however, made good 
his retreat over the Po, and, by breaking down 
the bridges on that river, put a ſtop to the purſuit 
of the enemy for ſome time. $Sc1P1o, it ſeems, 
was once taken priſoner in this battle, but releaſed 
by the bravery of his fon Sc1p1o, afterwards ſur- 
named AFRICANUS, then ſeventeen years of age. 
And now SE MPRON1Us, the other Conſul, hav- 
ing join'd SCIPIo, and their united army amount- 
ing to about forty thouſand men, another battle was 
fought in the middle of winter near Placentia, in 
which the Romans were again defeated by falling 
into an ambuſcade which the enemy had prepar'd 
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for them, and the Conſuls, with their broken troops, CHa 
conſiſting of about ten thouſand men, retreated into NI 
Placentia 3 but, by the hardſhips of this winter's 
campaign, HANNIBAL, *tis faid, loſt great num- ya, 
bers of his Horſes, and all his Elephants but one, on loſe th 
which he himſelf uſually rode. HANNIBAL alſo 2e. 
loſt one of his eyes about this time, occaſion'd, as Hey, 
tis ſaid, by the conſtant fatigue and hardſhips he 
underwent night and day in this rigorous ſeaſon, 

Early the next ſpring, HANNIBAL attempted to 
paſs the Appennine mountains, with a deſign to have 
penetrated as far as Rome, before his enemies were He i: 
recover'd from their conſternation ; but the ſnows vente! x; 
were yet ſo deep, and the weather fo tempeſtuous on — 
thoſe mountains, that he was compell'd to return by tm, 
with his army to Placentia, where he fought ano- a this 
ther battle with SE MPRONIUS, in which neither battle, 
ſide gain'd any great advantage; tho", tis proba- 
ble, the Carthaginians had the advantage ; for 
CN.SERVILIUS and C. FLAMIN Ius being choſen 
Conſuls, HAN NIBAL ſoon after advanced into 
Tuſcany, and having drawn the Conſul FLAMI- 
NIUS into an ambuſcade near the lake of Thraſy- 
mene, obtain'd another victory over the enemy, tlie Han 
Conſul, FLAMIN Ius, being kill'd upon the ſpot —_— 
with the greateſt part of his forces; only ſix thou -- 
ſand of them made their retreat in a body, and theſe 
were oblig'd to ſurrender priſoners the next day. 
In this battle ſixteen thouſand Romans were ſlain, 
and only ten thouſand run-aways made a ſhift to 
eſcape by different ways to Rome. | 

As to the Latins, who were made priſoners in He cours 
this battle, HANNIBAL gave them their liberty, e 
and was fo happy in cultivating a friendſhip with 
this people, and the reſt of the allies of Rome, 
that he was enabled to ſupport himſelf many years 
in Italy, when. ſcarce any ſupplies or reinforcements 
were ſent him from Carthage. 

HANN1BAL, after the victory of Thraſymene, 
march'd his troops into that fine country, call'd the 
Campania of Rome, which he plunder'd from one 
end to the other, and laid in a good ſtock of provi- 
fions againſt the enſuing winter; but, as he was 
retiring with his booty, the celebrated FABIUs, 
now conſtituted Dictator (a General of the moſt 
conſummate prudence and conduct, who would never 
engage an enemy, but where he had a manifeſt ad- | 
vantage) ſurrounded the Carthaginians in an en- _ 
cloſed country, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of all the paſſes, by Fabiu 
ſo that it appear'd almoſt impoſſible for them to ex- Eu 
tricate themſelves, But HANNIBAL ſurmounted * 
this difficulty, 'tis ſaid, by the following ſtratagem : 
He cauſed torches and firebrands to be faſtened to 
the horns of two hundred Oxen, and ordering them | 
to be driven up the adjacent mountains in the night- 
time : TheRomans imagin'd, that the enemy's army 
was making their retreat that way; and, quitting 
the paſſes to follow them, HANNIBAL gain'd an 
opportunity of getting out of thoſe defiles. The 
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The next year, being the third campaign after 
HANNIBAL's entering Italy, the Romans determin'd 
to make one grand effort to drive the enemy out 
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probably have ſurrender'd in the conſternation they C H AP. 
were in on the loſs of this battle. But HanNni- XII. 
BAL was certainly a better judge of the matter, w 
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of their country; when (TERENTIUS VARRO 


Romans and L. EMIL IVSs PAULUS being Conſuls) they 


1 great 
ces £0 

ve Hanni- 
out of 


* 


raiſed eight legions inſtead of four, their uſual num- 
ber, conſiſting of five thouſand foot and four hun- 
dred horſe each: To which were added about ten 
thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot of their al- 
lies, making in all near an hundred thouſand men; 
whereas the Carthaginians were not computed to 
amount to more than forty thouſand men: Which 


than any of thoſe that take upon them to cenſure 
him: Nor is it to be conceived how any man, 
who was not upon the ſpot, and acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the caſe, ſhould be able to 
paſs judgment on his conduct, eſpecially if it be 
conſider'd, that few Generals (much leſs Hiſtorians) 
are qualified to correct ſo great a proficient in the 
art of war. 

And indeed, at this diſtance of time, a man of 


ſuperiority, 'tis ſaid, gave VARRo, one of the 
Conſuls, ſuch an aſſurance of victory, that he de- 
clared, before he left Rome, he would fall upon 


ordinary ſenſe may ſuggeſt a great many things, But his con- 
that will ſufficiently juſtify the conduct of that duet ſeems 


x , : d ther t 
General in this particular : As that his army re- 3 15 


u battle 
Cannæ. 


the enemy wherever he found him, and put an end 
to the war at once. Accordingly, on a day when 
it was his turn to command (for the Conſuls com- 
manded alternately) coming up with HAN NIBAL's 
army, which he tound drawn up in battalia, on a 
fine plain near Cannz, he gave the ſignal of battle, 
and a very fierce encounter followed, in which the 
Romans received a memorable defeat; which is 
generally aſcrib'd to two cauſes, the goodneſs of 
the Carthaginian horſe, and the duſt that drove in 
clouds in the faces of the Romans: For the ſagacious 
HANNIBAL, 'tis faid, obſerving that the wind 
Vulturnus roſe from the ſouth-eaſt conſtantly at a 
certain hour every day, and that the plain, on which 
the engagement happen'd, was a deep ſand, he drew 
up his forces in ſuch a manner, as to have the wind 
in his back, and conſequently in the faces of his ene- 
mies, who were blinded and diſorder'd by the duſt, 


not being able to diſcern friends from foes. But to 


quired ſome reſt and refreſhment after ſo obſtinate plauſe. 


an engagement: That, as between ſix and ſeven 
thouſand of his men were kill'd in the battle, ac- 
cording to the uſual way of computation, there muſt 


be twice as many wounded ; and conſequently he 


had not above twenty thouſand effective men re- 
maining, with which it was ſcarce practicable to 
inveſt a city of that magnitude, and fo compleatly 
fortified as Rome then was, eſpecially it we reflect, 


that its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to above 


a million of fouls : That their Nobility, Gentry 
and Citizens, were all bred to arms from their in- 
fancy, and moſt of them had no other profeſſion. 
If we conſider Rome in this light, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that they would have been fo terrified at 
the approach of twenty thouſand men, as to have 
ſurrender'd immediately ; and, if they had not, it 
is ſtill more abſurd to 3 that twenty thouſand 
men could have reduced ſuch a city. 


whatever cauſe this important victory is to be aſcrib'd, 
Rome never received ſo great an overthrow : For 


EMILIus, one of the Conſuls, was kill'd on the 


HanNIBAL therefore, inſtead of attempting Hannibal 
what he knew to be impracticable, made ule of his mo_— 


e great preſent good fortune to influence the allies of Rome Naples and 


; of the 


[pot ; as were two Quæſtors, one and twenty Mili- 
tary Tribunes, ſeveral others that had been Conſuls 
or Prætors, fourſcore Senators, and between forty 
and fifty thouſand Officers and Soldiers beſides, ac- 
cording to thoſe who ſpeak moſt modeſtly of the 
loſs; and above ten thouſand more, that had been 
left to guard the camp, ſurrender'd themſelves pri- 
ſoners immediately after the battle. Tis related, 
that HANNIBAL ſent to Carthage a buſhel (ſome 
uy three buſhels) of gold rings, which were taken 
off the fingers of the Roman Nobility and Knights 
that fell in this engagement : Nor was this victory 
obtained without loſs, there being kilFd of HANNI- 


to join him; and marching to the ſouthward, Sicily. 


Capua, and moſt part of what is now called Naples, 
with ſeveral towns of Sicily, declared for him, and 
renounced their alliance with the Romans; which 
gave him an opportunity of importing corn, and 
other proviſions from Sicily, for the uſe of his army 
during the winter, which would otherwiſe have 
been reduced to great diſtreſs, all the country about 
Rome having been deſtroyed : HANNIBAL alſo 
difpatch'd his brother MA o to Carthage with the 
news of his victory, and to deſire a further reinforce- 
ment of troops to compleat the conqueſt of Italy. 
In the mean time, he ſent his army into winter- 


He quarters 


B AL's infantry fix thouſand five hundred, of which oh tho 


a quarters in the Campania of Rome and Naples, the Spa- ; 
tour thouſand were Gauls, and fifteen hundred Spa- 


taking up his own reſidence in the city of Capua; nia of Rome 
| and Naples. 


mards and Africans; but he did not loſe above two 
hundred horſe. VARRo, the ſurviving Conſul, 
fled with ſeventy horſe only to Venuſia, and about 
four thouſand more eſcaped to other towns. 


which is ſeverely cenſur'd alſo by ſome writers, who 
tell us, that his army was fo ſoften'd and enervated, 
by living luxuriouſly this winter in that charming 
country, that they had no longer the air or reſo- 


Anibal 5 « : 
lution of ſoldiers, but became perfectly cfteminate, 


and unfit for the fatigues of war; which is ſurely Fr . — 
. * a 
the moſt ridiculous charge that ever was brought unjahiy co. 


2 againſt ſur'd. 


r' for ; H ANNIBAL is cenſur'd by ſome writers, for not 
eng *CVancing immediately to Rome on the obtaining 


for, this victory, it being ſuggeſted that that city would 


# 


. 
CH AP. againſt a General, and ſhews how unqualified ſtu- 


XII. dious men ſometimes are to paſs a judgment on 
military affairs. 

Can any man believe, that a Soldier's lying in a 
warm lodging, and eating and drinking well two 
or three months in the winter ſeaſon, ſhould make 
him leſs fit for ſervice, than he was hefore ? Did 
not the Officers and Soldiers of the Allies, as well 
as thoſe of France, do the ſame thing every winter 
during the two laſt long wars? And yet I believe no 
man will pretend they were the leſs fit for action 
the enſuing campaign : Want and hardſhip fre- 
quently deſtroys the Soldiers in a rigorous winter; 
but *tis very ſeldom they are hurt by too great plenty. 

Beſides, we find HANNIBAL had a double rea- 
ſon to quarter his army in the Campania of Rome 
and Naples; firſt, to keep both Naples and Sicily firm 
to his intereſt ; and, ſecondly, that he might receive 
ſupplies from thoſe countries, which were not ex- 
hauſted by the marches and counter-marches of the 


reſpective armies, as the more northern parts of I 


taly had been. The reader will forgive my dwelling 
on theſe particulars, when he reflects how gentlemen 
are taught to declaim againſt this great man, for quar- 
tering his army in a plentiful country, and not ſtorm- 
ing Rome immediately after the battle of Cannæ. 

1 ſhall not relate every action between the Ro- 
mans and the Carthaginians; only obſerve, that as 
HAN NIBA IL expected his brother AsDRUBAL 
with a great reinforcement from Spain, to enable 
him to finiſh the conqueſt of Italy; fo the Romans 
ſent large detachments thither under the command 
of CNE Ius and PUBLIUS Scipio, to put a ſtop 
to ASHRUBAL's march; which they did for ſome 
years, but were afterwards both defeated by the 
Carthaginians, and loft their lives in that ſervice: 
Whereupon ASDRUBAL, in the eleventh year of 
the war, march'd with an army of feventy thouſand 
men and upwards, through France into Italy, paſs'd 
the Alps, and advanced as far as Placentia, in order 
to join HANNIBAL ; but, while he was engaged 
in the ſiege of that city, the Romans intercepted an 
expreſs he had ſent to that General ; and being there- 
by fully acquainted with the number and condition 

of ASDRUBAL's troops, the two Conſuls ſudden- 

ly united their forces, and fell upon him before 
HANNIBAL had any notice of their motions. As- 

Afirubal DRU BAL was kill'd in the battle, with upwards 
38 and Of fifty thouſand of his men, according to the Ro- 
— in mans account of the action; and HAnNIBAL, 
who juſt before expected to have finiſh'd the con- 

queſt of Italy this campaign, now found it difficult 

to maintain his ground in that country: However, 

he did not yet deſpair; but, ſending for frefh rein- 
forcements from Spain and Africa, ſo diſpoſed of 
his troops, that he might be able to wait their ar- 
rival: And, it ſeems, he took care to poſt his ar- 
my in ſuch a manner, and was ſo much ſuperior to 


any of the Roman Generals in point of military 


Both the 
Scipiosde- 
feated, and 
Kill'd in 
Spain. 
Aſdrubal 
marches in- 
. to Italy, 


— 
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ſkill, that, tho' their forces were double the number CH AP 
of the Carthaginians, they found the driving him out XII 
of Italy impracticable. Whereupon they deter- | 
min'd to encreaſe their army in Spain, and appoint- The Rs. 
ed PuBLIUs CoRNELIUVS SCIPIO (the fon of many 
PuBL1us SciP10, who loſt his life there a little fen 
before) General of their forces on that fide, propoſ- Stan. 
ing by that means to put a ſtop to the Carthagi ni- 

ans making any further levies there, and recruiting 

HAN NIBAL's army from thence, 

SYPHAX, an African Prince, apprehending him- $44... 
ſelf ill uſed by the Carthaginians, about this time, ters ibn. 
offer'd to enter into an alliance with the Romans; te 
whereupon Sci ro went over to Africa, and ſig d 
a treaty with him, and he proved very uſeful to this 
General in the Spaniſh war for ſome time: But the n&.. 
Carthaginians finding means to reconcile Sy PH Ax them agiz, 
to them, he afterwards became one of the moſt for- 
midable enemies the Romans had ; however, this 
loſs was amply made up by the revolt of MASLINIS- yy,gs. 
SA (a much more potent Numidian Prince) to the enters ins 
Romans, by whoſe aſſiſtance SciPrto reduced all — = 
the places belonging to the Carthaginians in Spain, * 

That which gave Scifi the greateſt advantage g,, .,, 
in Spain, I perceive, was MaGo's marching from c Span. 
thence to Italy, in the 13th year of the war, with rnd 05 
a great reinforcement of troops, to join HANNI- Inh. 
BAL; for that General foreſaw, if he ſubdued 
Rome, that Spain, and all other places the Romans 
poſſeſs'd themſelves of, muſt return again to the 
obedience of Carthage. Scipio, on the other hand, Scigiocarrs 
believing, that the readieſt way to relicve his coun- 0 ing 
try, was to make Africa the feat of war, tranſpor- by the J 
ted his army thither ; and, being join'd by M as1- fiſtanc of 
NISSA and his Numidians, gained a memorable —_— 
victory over the Carthaginians, and Sy PHAX their sieh. 
confederate, who was made priſoner in the engage- Syphaxtr 
ment. Sci Io afterwards took the important town _—_ 
of Utica : Whereupon the Carthaginians thought 
fit to make the Roman General ſome overtures of 
peace. But Sci 10, elated with his ſucceſſes, would 
grant them no other terms, but thoſe of withdraw- 
ing their forces out of Italy ; never intermedling a- 
gain in the affairs of Spain ; delivering . their 
ſhipping, except twenty veſſels, to the Romans; 
paying down fifteen thouſand talents, with ſome leſs 
material articles. And the Carthaginians ſeemed to A tne 
acquieſce in them, only deſiring they might have a ®*c... 
truce, *till they could ſend to Rome, and try to get thage. 
ſome alteration of the terms in their favour; and in 
the mean time ſent orders to HANNIBAL to eva» Hannibal 
cuate Italy, and return home: Which, it ſeems, , e 
he received with the utmoſt regret ; for, being join'd Italy. 
by Maso, he look'd upon himſelf, at this time, 
to have been in a condition to have compleated the 
conqueſt of Italy, and probably had effected it, if 
the Carthaginian army in Africa had ſtood upon the 
defenſive, and not received that terrible defeat, when 
SY PHAX was made priſoner, HANNIBAL, _ 
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te. 


'* FOVerne 


© Car- the treaſury, was committed to his care: In which 


OF AFRICA, 


Lu AP. ever, thought fit to obey his maſters, and return, 
XII. 


quitting that fine country he had been contending 


for near ſixteen years, and abandoning his allies, the 


Gauls, as well as the Italians who had join'd him, 
to the mercy of the Romans, which gave him a 
moſt ſenſible mortification; inſomuch that, 'tis ſaid, 
he was ſcarce maſter of himſelf when he embark'd 
his troops. 

During the ceſſation of arms (as the Romans re- 


ans break late) a great fleet of theirs happening to be driven 


on the coaſt of Carthage, many of their ſhips were 
taken by the enemy, and carried into that port ; 
which being reclaim'd by Sci ro (after the arrival 
of HANNIBAL ) that State refuſed to reſtore them. 
Whereupon hoſtilities were again renew'd ; and a 
battle being fought not long after, Sc1P10 obtain d 
a complete victory by the aſſiſtance of MASLINIS“ 
SA: HANNIBAIL, however, made good his re- 
treat to Carthage, having loſt twenty thouſand men 
in the engagement. The Romans afterwards con- 
tinued their march to inveſt that capital, and in their 
way were met by Deputies from Carthage with freſh 
overtures of peace; and were content, after ſome 
debate, to ſubmit to the following mortifying terms. 

That they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips to the 
Romans, except ten: That they ſhould deliver up 
all their allies that were in Carthage, as well as all 
deſerters and priſoners : That they ſhould deliver up 
their Elephants, and tame no more : That they 
ſhould not make war out of Africa, nor in it, with- 
out the leave of the Romans: That they ſhould re- 
ſtore to MAsINISS A all that he, or his anceſtors 
had been poſſeſs'd of: That they ſhould pay ten 
thouſand Euboic talents of filver at fifty annual pay- 
ments, and give an hundred hoſtages for performance 
of theſe conditions; in conſideration whereof, the 
Romans granted they ſhould remain a free people, 
govern'd by their own laws, and enjoy all the towns 
and territories they poſſeſsd in Africa before the 
war. 

Upon the concluſion of this treaty, the Cartha- 
ginians deliver'd up five hundred ſhips to Sc1P10, 
which he burnt in view of the town. He alfo 
ſtruck oft the heads of the Chiefs of their Italian al- 
lies, and hang'd up all the deſerters: After which, 
he return'd to Rome with his army, where a moſt 
magnificent triumph was decreed him, together with 
the ſurname of AFRICANUs. And thus ended 
the fecond Punick war, after it had laſted ſeventeen 
years. On the concluſion of this peace, HaNnN1- 
BAL was employ'd in reducing ſome parts of Afri- 
ca that had revolted from Carthage : But the Ro- 
mans, {till jealous of his being at the head of an ar- 
my, requir'd he ſhould be recalld, and not inter- 
meddle with military affairs. Whereupon return- 
ing to Carthage, he was conftituted Prætor; and 
the reformation of the civil government, and of 


charges he acquitted himſelf with no leſs honour than 
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he had obtain'd in the field, But his enemies charg- C H AP. 
ing him with holding a correſpondence with AN Y XII. 
ocHus, King of Syria, againſt the Romans, the = 
Senate of Rome ſent a deputation to Carthage, re- n 
id 0 1 COr- 
quiring that General ſhould be deliver'd up to them : reſponding 
Whereupon he embark'd ſuddenly for Phænicia, with the 
from thence he went to the Court of An'ri0cnus, be“ 
and prevented his being ſciz d; for the Carthagini-- Takes re- 
ans would have delivered up HAN NH AL and half fur* in the 
their Nohility, rather than have hazarded another 82 
war with the Romans. HAN NIRBAIL was at firſt 
receiv'd with great marks of eſteem by AN T10= 
c Hus, who was then entering into a war with the 
Romans; but he afterwards entertain'd a jealouſy 
of this great man, and meeting with ill ſucceſs in 
that war, in order to procure the better peace of 
Rome, he ſtipulated to deliver up his gueſt to the 8 
Romans; which HANNIBAI. receiving timely no- liver him up 
tice of, retir' to the iſland of Crete; and carrying 3 be 
a conſiderable treaſure with him, was in danger 8 7 
there of being murder'd for it by thoſe unhoſpitable Where he 
iſlanders, irom whom he made his eſcape by an in- hon 
genious ſtratagem. "Rs 
He afterwards fled for refuge to the Court of He reforts to 
PrusIas, King of Bithynia, who being then en— — SR of 
gag'd in a war with EU MEN ES, King of Perga- © 
mos, HANNIBAL was cxcceding uſeful to him: 
However, upon the application of the Romans, who promi- 
PRUsiAs promiſed to deliver up HANNIBAL to ſing to de- 
them ; which, when the old General underſtood, ne . 
. Ce ROMAany 
he put an end to his life by drinking a vafſs of poi- he takes a2 
ſon, being then ſeventy years of age, "The fame Flats of poy- 
year alſo died his great rival SC1P10, in a kind of Scipio dies in 
voluntary baniſhment ; being oblig'd to fly his baniſhment 
country, to avoid malicious impcachments, not- the fame 
withſtanding the important ſervices he had done the“ 
Roman State, But to return to Carthage : "The The wars of- 
Romans not only oblig'd that State to reſtore to Carthage 
MasiNn1ssA all the 'territories he poſleſs'd before 2 
the war, but conferr d on him alſo thoſe of Sy- 
PHAX, with which, however, his ambition was 
not ſatisf/ d, but he ſciz d ſeveral cities belonging to 
the Carthaginians : Whereupon they appeal'd to the He is ſup- . 


Romans, who promiſed to redreſs the injury; but ported by the 


under-hand encourag'd MASIN 15A in his encroach- Romans. 
ments, in order to keep the Carthaginians low, and 
prevent that State's riſing to its former grandeur 
and obſerving, at length, that notwithſtanding all op- 


* 


preſſions and diſcouragements, Carthage ſtill en- Carthage be- 
creas'd in wealth and power, it was determin'd by g te rev 
the Romans, abſolutely to deſtroy their State, and 

raze the city, they ſo much dreaded, to the ground: 

They remember'd, with horror, how HANNIBAL, TheRomans 
for ſixteen years, had ravag'd their country, and — gg 
brought them to the brink of ruin, and could not State. 

be eaſy while Carthage was in being. For many 

years were ſpeeches made in the Roman Senate a- 

gainſt the imprudence of ſuffering that State to riſe 

again; and it is obſerv'd of CATo, that he ſcarce 


, ended 


o 
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fake a de- 


their city. 


Which oc- 
caſions the 
third Punick 


CHAP, ended a fpeech in relation to that debate for many 
XII. years, without theſe memorable words, Delenda e/? 
WV Carthag) Carthage muſt be deſtroy'd. Nor was 
that State ignorant of what was intended againſt 
them. "They endeavour'd, therefore, by the moſt 
abjcct ſubmiſſions to avert their ruin; but all to no 
purpoſe : The Romans aſſembled a numerous army, 
1 which was tranſported to Africa, under the com- 
great army. mand of L. MarTivs and M. MAN LIUS NE- 
Perſuade the POS, their Conſuls ; who having wheadled them to 
— deliver up all their arms and engines of war, under 
up all their Pretence of granting them the peace they demanded, 
—_— the Roman Generals then inform'd them, That it 
er hikes was the pleaſure of the Senate they ſhould evacuate 
Carthage, and remove to ſome other part of their 
territories, at a diſtance from the ſea, for they 
were commanded to deſtroy their city; which 
throwing the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors into the 
utmoſt conſternation, they only defir'd they might 
return to the city and conſult their principals, be- 
fore they gave a peremptory anſwer. This requeſt 
the Roman Generals thought fit to indulge them 
in, not imagining, after they had parted with 
their arms, they would thirik of defending them- 
ſelves : But the Carthaginians, being now reduced to 
deſpair, and reſolving to hazard their lives, and all 
— that was dear to them, rather than ſee their city 
deſtroy'd, fell immediately to forging of new arms, 
and providing all manner of inſtruments of war; 
inſomuch, that when the Romans approach'd the 
city, they found it would be a work of ſome 
time to reduce it: And indeed, the firſt year very 
little was done towards taking the - town, ſeveral 
briſk” ſallies being made, in which the Romans ſut- 

ter'd much. 
The following year Sc 1210, grandſon, by adop- 
tion, of the celebrated Scipio AFRICANUS, 
who put an end to the ſecond Punick war, being 
elected Conſul, and commanding the Roman army 
before Carthage, batter'd the town with great fury, 
and gave the beſieged little reſt. However, they 
held out two years more againſt all the power of 
the Romans, and the ſtratagems of their ableſt Ge- 


Scipio takes nerals; but the third year, the city was taken by 
Ca:thagedy ſtorm, when Sc Io reſign'd every thing to the 
orm, and Wis * 
burns it, plunder of the Soldiers, except the plate and orna- 
ments of the temples; and afterwards commanding it 
to be ſet on fire in ſeveral places, it continued burn- 
ing for ſeventeen days, and orders were given by the 
Senate of Rome, that it ſnould never be built or inha- 
bited again; and that the cities alſo ſnould be razed 
that had continued in the intereſt of Carthage during 
this war. Dreadful imprecations alſo were made a- 
gainſt thoſe who ſhould rebuild Carthage; to avoid 
Rebuilt by Which, 'tis ſaid, when AUGUsTUs CæsSAR erect- 
Julius, or eq the new town, to which was given the name of 
Auzultus Carthage, it was built upon another ſpot of ground 


near the former ; and this afterwards arriv'd to be a 
noble populous city, the capital of Africa, and fo 


* 2 
* 
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remained for 700 years, till deſtroy'd by the Sara- CH Ap 


cens; but not comparable either in dimenſions, XII. 
{ſtrength or beauty, to the old town; of which we | 
meet with the following particulary relating to the 
deſcription of it. 

That it was ſituated on three hills in a peninſula, Scmea;,, 
almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, and was in reality von of 01 
three towns united in one; the whole 22 miles in That. | 
circumference, and contained two harbours within in one. 
its works; one for their men of war, and another 
for the merchant-ſhips ; and that it was on all ſides 
ſurrounded by rocks : "That on the iſthmus, towards 
the continent, ſtood the citadel, call'd Byrſa, de- Byrt, 
fended by a triple wall, and towers at proper di- 
ſtances: That the walls were two ſtories high, 
built upon arches , and that in the lower arches were 
kept three hundred Elephants, with their proviſions 
and warlike accoutrements : In the upper arches were 
ſtore-houſes and ſtables for four thouſand horſe, and 
barracks for twenty thouſand foot: That the city, 
properly ſo calld, lay almoſt round the citadel, and 
was named Megara; and the harbour, which was a Megan. 
double one, as has been obſerv'd alreadys being di- 
vided by a little iſland, call'd Cothon, . was inhabited Cotheu, 
chiefly by Seamen : "That the whole town contained 
ſeven hundred thouſand ſouls, when the Romans in- 
velted it; and that there was found in the place, when 
it was taken, four hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pound weight of ſilver, beſides what was plunder'd 
by private ſoldiers, and conſumed in the fire. Car- Carthage 
thage was deftroy'd 60 years after the building of fr n 
Rome, and before CHRISAH 146 years. Me hd 

And now, before I ditmiſs the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginians, it may be proper to enquire into the The gens 
genius and temper, the religion and policy, of that _— 
once famous nation, | —— | 

The character which the Romans, their ene- 
mics, give of them, is not to their advantage; nor 
can it be expected it ſhould : They charge them 
with craft, covetouſneſs and treachery ; inſomuch, 
that Punick faith was become a proverbial phraſe at 
Rome: They will not allow this people one good 
quality, except induſtry, But it appears, however, 
that they had a mighty genius for navigation and 
foreign countries, made more diſcoveries, and ſet- 
tled more colonies, than all the nations in the world 
beſides; and one would think the Romans might 
have allow'd them courage in military ſkill, when 
they ſuffered ſo much from theſe talents, and could 
never think themſelves ſafe, *till Carthage was de- 
{troy'd : As they were a trading people, they might 
put up many affronts, rather than engage in war, 
which muſt interrupt their commerce; but, when 
they found themſelves oppreſs'd, and did ex- 
ert themſelves, Spain, Italy, and Sicily, as well 
as Africa, were witneſſes of the bravery and 
conduct of their Generals; and the noble defence 
of their capital for three years after the Romans 
had treacherouſly ſeiz d their arms, ſufficiently = 
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nifeſts, that they were not fo diſpirited upon every 
misfortune, as to neglect their defence, as the Ro- 
man authors inſinuate: And indeed they appear to 
me to have been a brave, wiſe, frugal and diligent 
people. Tis true, their great commerce, and 
active genius, render'd them the moſt powerful na- 
tion in Africa; and they had an ambition of keep- 
ing the neighbouring powers under their ſubjection; 
but this is no more than what all other people in the 
like cirtumſtances have done, eſpecially the Romans: 
And this may be obſery'd in favour of the Cartha- 
ginians, which cannot be ſaid of the former, that 
they improved the trade and manufactures of eve 
country where they came, and ſupplied one part of 
the world with what the other wanted; whereas 
the Romans deſtroy'd all trade and commerce, and 
ſubſiſted chiefly on the ſpoils of others. 

The religion of the Carthaginians appears to have 
been the ſame with that of the Canaanites or Phce- 
nicians, from whom they deſcended : They wor- 
ſhip'd a multitude of deities, as Monſieur RoLL1N 
obſerves from the preamble of a treaty they conclu- 
ded with PHILIP of Macedon ; wherein it is recited 
to be made, In the preſenceof JupiTER, JUNo and 
APOLLO: In the preſence of the Demon or Genius 
of Carthage: In the preſence of HERCULES, Mans, 
TRITON and NEPTUNE, and all the confederate 
gods of Carthage: In the preſence of the ſun, moon, 
and earth, rivers, meadows, waters, &c. But the 
gods chiefly invoked by them, were the Moon 
(call'd Cæleſtis, and ſometimes Urania) and SATURN, 
call'd Molock in ſacred hiſtory ; to which laſt they 
ſacrificed their children, ſometimes burning them in 
fires, and at others in a brazen ſtatue of SATURN, 
heated for that purpoſe, ſounding at the ſame time 
drums and trumpets, that they might not hear their 
cries; and it was look'd upon as a piece of heroiſm 
in their mothers to aſſiſt at theſe ſacrifices with dry 
eyes, and even without a groan or ſigh, the ſacrifice 
not being thought acceptable to SATURN, if offer'd 
with any reluctance, But, as the longeſt cuſtom 
could not perfectly eradicate the horror theſe unna- 
tural rites created, they were uſually contented with 
making their children paſs through the fire; in 
which, however, they ſometimes periſh'd : And 
ſtill, in any great diſtreſs, they actually burnt them, 
making choice of the fineſt and nobleſt youths their 
nation bred. _ | 5 

In a dubious battle, or in expectation of a city's 
being taken and ſtorm'd, they have facrificed chil- 
dren, to this infernal fury, from morning 'till even- 
ing; a cruelty fo deteſted by the reſt of mankind, 
that we find Princes, in their treaties with this nati- 


on, inſiſting, they ſhould offer no more human ſa- 


crifices : And this was probably one of thoſe horrid 
crimes for which the Canaanites, their anceſtors, 
were extirpated; and which brought down that ter- 
rible ruin on the Carthaginian State, 
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The chief Magiſtrates in this common- wealth, CH A P. 
were the two Suffetes, ſaid to reſemble the Roman XII. 
Conſuls, and ſometimes ſtyl'd Kings: They were 
elected annually, it ſeems; but it does not appear 2 
by whom. Theſe aſſembled the Senate, and preſi- thage. 
ded in it, and had ſometimes the ſupreme command The Suffe- 
in military, as well as civil affairs; and, when © 
they reſignꝰd that office, they were Prætors of courſe, 
and thereby retain'd a very great authority, even 
that of calling both the Judges and Officers of the 
publick revenues to an account, and of propoſing 
new laws. The Senate conſiſted of men of the firſt The Senate- 
quality; but whether they fat there by election or 
inheritance, or what their numbers were, does not 
appear any further, than that ſeveral hundreds en- 
joy'd this dignity, The Senate was the laſt reſort 
in all appeals ; here laws were framed ; Ambaſſa- 
dors had their audience, and reſolutions taken as to 
peace and war: But, when the Senate could not 
agree, the matter was brought before the People, or The People, 
rather a repreſentative of the people; but by whom | 
appointed or elected does not appear. 

There was alſo another member of this State, The council 
call'd the tribunal of one hundred, tho' it conſiſted - * bun- 
of an hundred and four perſons elected out of the 
Senate. Theſe were empower'd to call their Ge- 
nerals to account, whoſe power for a great while 
was almoſt unlimited ; and of theſe hundred, were 
five that form'd a kind of ſecret committee, and Of five. 
acted very arbitrarily, "They had alſo a power to fill 
up all vacancies that happen'd in the council of an 
hundred, or in their own number. 

No perſon was admitted to any poſt in this Go- fed 
vernment, who had not an eſtate that might be e 
ſuppoſed ſufficient to ſet him above all temptations 
to do a mean thing, or betray his truſt: Nor was 
any one ſuffer'd to purchaſe a place, it being pre- 
ſum'd, that thoſe that bought would fell again, and 
reimburſe themſelves perhaps by ſome failure in their 
duty. As to the reſt of the Powers of Africa, who The reſt of 
had been tributaries to Carthage, namely Mas1- om e 
NISSA, SYPHAX, and their ſucceſſors, Kings of made fubjoft 
Numidia, and JuB A, and the reſt of the Princes of to Rome, . 
Mauritania, who had call'd in, and aſſiſted the Ro- 
mans in deſtroying Carthage; theſe were for ſome 
time ſuffer'd to enjoy a kind of independency ; but 
at length, with the reſt of the then known parts of 
Africa, became ſubject to Rome, and received the 
Chriſtian religion very early, There were ſeveral Chriſtianity 
hundred biſhopricks in Africa in the 3d and 4th cen- wg 
turies, of which the Archbiſhop of Carthage was 
Primate ; the celebrated ST. AusTIN, T ERTUL- 

LIAN and ST, CYPRIAN, with many other Pre- 
lates renown'd in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, adorn'd this 
church: But the Vandals, a barbarous northern peo- The Vandals 
ple, with their neighbours the Suevi and Alans, ha- _—_ the 
ving forc'd their way into France and Spain, and be- es in 
ing afterwards driven from thence by the erer Africa, 

; another 
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C H AP. nother northern nation, tranſported themſelves from 
XII. Spain into Africa, about the year of our Lord 427 
. (GEenSERIRAS being their King) and ſubdued great 


1 part of the country poſſeſsd by the Romans. The 
** Vandals appear to have been Chriſtians indeed, but 


of the Arrian ſect; and therefore expell'd all the or- 
The Romans thodox Chriſtians. They had the dominion of this 
Af part of Africa 'till the year 534, when BELISA- 
from the RIUS, the Emperor JusrINxIAN's General, ob- 
Vandals. tain'd a compleat victory over GILIM AR their laſt 
King, and thereby recover'd all the Roman provin- 
ces, Whereupon JUsTINIAN made Africa a Præ- 
fecture; whereas formerly it uſed to be ſubject to the 
Præfectus Prætorio of Italy, and it remain'd united 
to the Roman empire. OTHM AN, the third Ca- 
liph of the Saracens, in the year 1647, ſubdued all 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY, &c. 


the north of Africa from the Red ſea to the Atlan- CH ap 
tick ocean. The Saracens afterwards conquer'd al- xy 
moſt all Spain; and both there, and in Africa, ww 
erected abundance of petty kingdoms. Thoſe in I'S 
Africa were at length almoſt all reduced under the A, 
dominion of the Emperor of Morocco, the moſt po- Spain 

tent of all the Saracen Sovereigns in Africa: But Deng 
ſince the erecting the kingdom of Algiers by the now wy 
Turks, in the manner already related, the empire them 
of Morocco is reduced into very narrow bounds, ex- — * 
tending no farther along the . 


editerranean, than Mor, 
from the ſtreights of Gibralter, to the river Mul- the Dy 
via: All the reſt of the Barbary coaſt, from thence * 
to Egypt, is ſubject to the Turks of Algiers, Tunis Tus a 
or Tripoli. | Tripol, 
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THE 


PRESENT STATE 


O F 


AMERICA in general. 


H E natives of this new world had no gene- 
ral name for their country when the Spa- 
niards arriv'd amongſt them in the 15th 
century; but the moſt conſiderable empire 
in North America, went under the name of Mex- 
ico, and that in the fouth, under the name of Peru. 
AMERICUs VEsPUS1Us, who diſcover'd the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of South America, had the honour firſt of 
communicating his name to the whole continent, 
which it retains to this day. | 
As the greateſt and beſt part of America is now 
under the dominion of four European Monarchs; 
namely, Kings of Spain, Portugal, Great 
Britain and France; I ſhall throw the whole into 
tour grand diviſions, and treat of them as ſubject to 
one or other of theſe four Princes; tho' it muſt be 
donfeſs'd, many nations of the inland Indians ſtill re- 
tain their original freedom, and own no ſubjection to 
any foreign power: And there are ſome ſmall ſettle- 
nents in America belonging to the Dutch, the 
Dane, and other European powers ; but theſe will 
be taken notice of, and deſcrib'd in treating of thoſe 
countries that lie contiguous to one or the other of the 
aboveſaid four grand diviſions reſpectively. And 
*n firſt, I ſhall deſcribe the Spaniſh dominions in Ame- 
„ Fica, which comprehend, 1. Old Mexico, or New 
Spain; 2, New Mexico; and 3. Florida (in North 
America); 4. Terra Firma; 5. Peru; 6. Chili; 
7. Patagonia, or, the Terra Magellenica ; 8. Pa- 
ragua, or La Plata; 9. the country of the Ama- 
zons; and, 10. the iſlands belonging to Spain, both 
n North and South America. 
Ihe Spaniſh territories upon the continent lie con- 
'12u0us, and, according to their accounts, extend 


Im 45 degrees north latitude to the Streights of 
Vogt 


HA. 
Of the name, and ſeveral grand diviſions f A M E R I C A. 


. 


Magellan, which lie in 54 degrees of ſouth latitude, C HAP. 
and, conſequently, take up 99 degrees of latitude) I. 
which, allowing 70 miles to a degree, makes the > i 
length near 7000 miles; but the breadth is very un- 
equal, and, in many places, very uncertain : How- 
ever, thus much is certain, that in ſome parts, the 
Spaniſh America is near 1500 miles broad, and in 
others, not 100 miles broad. ; 
2. The ſecond grand diviſion of America is that The 1 
under the dominion of Portugal, which conſiſts of — 4 
the country of Braſil, extending from the mouth of 
the river Amazon, under the Equator, to the mouth 
of the river La Plata, which lies in 35 degrees of 
ſouth latitude; being 2400 miles and upwards, if 
we meaſure in a direct line, from north to ſouth ; 
but if we take in the winding of the ſhores, Braſil 
will be found to have a ſca- coaſt of near 4000 miles, 
tho? it is not 200 miles broad in many places. Nei- 
ther the Spaniſh or Portugueſe America extend to any 
great diſtance from the ſca-coaſt ; tho' theſe Powers 
lay claim to the whole continent of South Ame- 
rica. The natives, who live 2 or 300 miles from 
the ſea-coaſt, ſcarce own any ſubjection to either of 
thein. | | 
2. The third grand diviſion of America is that The Britiſh 
under the dominion of the King of Great Britain; dominion 
which lies along the eaſtern coaſt of North Ame- e 
rica, from 31 degrecs to 51 nerth latitude, com- 
prehending, 1. Carolina (in which Georgia is inclu- 
ded) ; 2. Virginia; 3. Maryland; 4. Penſilvania 
5, New Jerſey ; 6. New York ; 7. New England; 
g. New Scotland and New Britain; 9. the iſlands 
belonging to Great Britain; and, laſtly, Hudſon's 
Bay, which lies moſt to the northward of any of 
our a and is detach'd from the re ſt. = 
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CHAP. The Britiſh dominions, that lie contiguous on the 
I. continent, run from the ſouth-weſt to the north- 
Www caſt, and are upwards of 1500 miles in length, but 
in breadth ſcarce 200 in many places. 
The territo- 4, The fourth grand Jivion of America is that 
7 rack which the French pretend is ſubject to them; and, 
according to their maps, extends from the north ſide 
of the Gulph of Mexico or Florida, to the north of 
Canada, that is from the latitude of 28 to 5 2 de- 
grees and upwards of northern latitude; fo that they 
would have us believe, their territories extend near 
1700 miles in length from north to ſouth, and are 
little leſs in breadth from eaſt to weſt, for their 
maps lay them down between the Britiſh dominions 
on the eaſt, and New Mexico on the weſt, compre- 
hending moſt part of Florida and Canada, to which 
their Geographers have given the name of Louiſiana 
and New France, 

But Florida and Canada may with much more 
propriety be aſſigned to the Spaniards and the En- 
gliſh, than to the French; for the Spaniards firſt 
diſcovered and made ſettlements in South Florida, 
ſome of which they poſſeſs at this day, as they do 
the entire weſt fide of Florida and Canada : The 
Engliſh, on the other hand, have been long poſleſs'd 
of Virginia and Carolina, which were originally 

rt of Florida, and of ſeveral places in Canada ; 
while the French have only two or three little ſet- 
tlements on the Gulph of Florida or Mexico, near 
the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, to entitle them 
to Florida; and a man may travel ſome hundreds of 
miles, both in Florida and Canada, without meet- 
ing with a French ſettlement, or even with a ſingle 
Frenchman. Jo ſay the truth, very few of the 
Indians of Florida or Canada are vet ſubject to any 
European power; and a very ſmall part of their 
country the property of any foreigner. The only 
juſt and legal way of becoming proprietors of any 
part of either, is by treaty with the natives, and 
giving them what they eſteem a valuable conſidera- 
tion for it ; as our adventurers in Georgia actually 
do for whatever they intend to plant or cultivate, 

We are extremely weak, in aſſigning this fine 
country, containing a ſquare of 1500 miles of a fide, 
to France, which lies on the back of all the Britiſh 
ſettlements; and that for no other reaſon, than that 
the French have aſſurance enough to lay claim to it, 
eſpecially ſince this claim, if it be allow'd, muſt for 
ever exclude us from extending our ſettlements to 
the weſtward : I hope, therefore, our Britiſh Geo- 

graphers will be commanded by their ſuperiors, to 
blot Louiſiana and New France out of their maps, 
and reſtore the primitive names of Florida and Ca- 
nada to thoſe countries; and that they ſhall not be 
ſuffer d ſtupidly to follow the French geography, and 
give that people a colour for their encroachments on 
the Britiſh plantations. 

France already looks upon the great rivers of 
Miſſiſſippi and St. Laurence as her own, and will 


TheSpaniards 
and Engliſh 
more right 
to Florida 
than the 
French. 


The maps 
of theſe 
countries 
ought to be 
corrected, 
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no doubt, if ever it is in her power, ſwallow up all C 

thoſe countries that border ol. them, or which lie a; 
between the mouths of thoſe two rivers, in which - 
ſpace lie moſt of the Britiſh dominions on the conti- 
nent of America, But T ſhall further explain the 
dangerous conſequences of permitting ſich an alte 
ration in our maps, when I come to treat of Flo- 
rida and Canada, and the Engliſh dominions that 
lie contiguous to thoſe countries: In the mean time, 
I ſhall apply myſelf to enquire into the preſent ſtate 
of the Spaniſh territories in America, deſcribing the 
ſeveral ſubdiviſions of that empire; and firſt treat of 
that of Mexico, or New Spain. 


„ 
The preſent ſtate of Mexico: 


Deſcribing the ſituation and extent of Mexico, or 
New Spain; and the face of the country. 


EXICO is bounded by New Mexico or OH A 
4. Granada, and Florida, on the north; by the I 5 
Gulph of Mexico, and the North ſea, on the north- wv 
eaſt ; by Terra Firma Proper, in South America, on The fta 
the ſouth-eaſt; and by the Pacifick Ocean, or South- wn 
lea, on the ſouth-weſt ; and lies between 7 degrees — 
and 28 degrees of north-latitude ; and between the 
83d and 116th degrees of weſtern longitude from 
the meridian of London, ſtretching along the South- 
ſea 2000 miles and upwards ; and on the North-ſea, 
and the Gulph of Mexico, more than 1500 miles 
but the breadth is very unequal ; for upon the con- 
fines of New Mexico, where it extends from the 
Gulph of California on the weſt, to Florida on the 
eaſt, it is upwards of 600 miles broad; and in the 
province of Veragua, from the North-ſea on the 
north-eaſt, to the South-ſea on the ſouth-weſt, be- 
ing the narroweſt part of the iſthmus, it is very 
little more than 60 miles broad; and the form is fo 
irregular, that it can only be comprehended by a 
view of the following map of Mexico, 
Mexico is very much encumber'd with moun- The bt 
tains, which are, for the moſt part, cover'd with the c 
woods; but there are a chain of hills higher than uſual, Mountain 
that run almoſt the whole length of it, from the 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt : From theſe we de- 
ſcend to other hills, on either ſide conſiderably low- 
er; and between the hills, are many fine fruitful 
valleys, but ſcarce any plains of a conſiderable ex- Vale 
tent. Which way ſoever we turn our eycs, the 
proſpect is bounded by hills and woods, *till we come 
near the North, or South-ſeas: But the lands, near 
the ſea-coaſt, eſpecially on the North- ſea, are ſo flat hte 
and low, that they lie under water great part of the 
rainy ſeaſon ; and upon theſe moraſles and bogs, are 
thickets of Bambou canes, mangroves, thorns and 
briars, ſo cloſely mix d and interwoven, that * A 
anmo 
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11 AP. almoſt impoſſible to penetrate them, without cut- 
II, ting a way through with a hatchet, There are, in- 
deed, ſome ſandy bays, where it is tolerable land- 
ing; but there is much more of the mangrove land, 
where a man muſt wade up to the middle in mud, 
before he can get to the dry ground. Beyond the 
mangroves, indeed, we meet with fine ſavannahs or 
meadows, lying between little riſing hills; and on 
the north-weſt coaſt of the South-ſea, near the Gulph 
of California, the mountains come almoſt cloſe to 
the ſhore; and there is none of theſe moraſles or 
mangrove lands, that we find in other places, 

And it is very remarkable, that the mountains on 
the welt ſide of Mexico, are moſt of them vulca- 
no's, from whence fire and ſmoke are perpetually iſ- 
ſuing; and this is ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of thoſe 
frequent carthquakes that happen on this coaſt, in 
which whole towns are ſometimes buried, 

KEV Upon theſe mountains, there is a great variety of 
3 fine, large timber, and little or no underwood : A 
man may ride through them without any difficulty ; 
whereas the woods upon the coaſt in the flat coun- 
try, are fo full of buſhes and underwood, that there 
is ſcarce any breaking through them, as has been ob- 


ſery'd already. 


Volcand's 
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Of the ſeas, gulphs, ar bays, capes, lakes, rivers 
and ſprings, in Mexico. 


CHAP HE ſeas of Mexico are, either the Gulph of 
| wo Mexico, and the North-fea, on the north- 
[ ceaſt, or the Pacific Ocean, on the ſouth-weſt. 
1 In the Gulph of Mexico, lies the famous Bay of 
ty lier Campeachy, between 18 and 20 degrees north lati- 
ky: 2nd tude, where the greateſt quantities of Logwood are 
"aver cut. And between Jucatan and Honduras, is ano- 
ide, — ther great bay, call'd the Gulph of Honduras, lying 
between the 15th and 18th degree of north latitude. 
; The chief capes in theſe ſeas, are, 1. Cape Con- 
Gon, decedo; and 2. Cape Catorh : The firſt the north- 
weſt, and the other the north-eaſt point of Juca- 
<p: Hondu- tan; 3. Cape Honduras; 4. Cape Cameron, on 
* oe Came- the north of the province of Honduras; and, 5. Cape 
Gratia Dios, being the north-eaſt point, a promon- 
55 = Gratia tory of the ſame province. In the Pacific Ocean, 
sen are the Gulph of Salinas, or Nicoya, in 10 degrees 
he fouth north latitude ; and the Gulph of Amapalla, in 1 2 
A degrees north latitude : and the Capes are, Cape 
©" Blanco, in 9 degrees north latitude, and Cape Co- 
_ rientes, in 20 degrees north latitude. 
cc of Ni=> The chief lakes are, that of Nicaragua, in the 
Wrapua, province of the ſame name, which has a communi- 
cation with the North-ſea by the river of Nicara- 
gua; and the other way extends almoſt to the South- 
of ſea: And, 2, the Lake of Mexico, in which the Me- 
.  tropolis ſands. Theſe, and the reſt of the lakes with 


which this country abounds, will be more particu- 


Cie Con- 
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larly deſcrib'd in treating of the reſpective provinces. CH A P. 
The principal rivers in Mexico are, 1. the North III. 
river, which riſes in New Mexico; and, after run. 
ning a very long courſe to the ſouth-eaft, falls into 8 

the Gulph of Mexico, in 26 degrees north latitude. river. 

2, The river of Panuco, or Tompeque, which Pancuo river 
riſes very far within the land, and running eaſt- 
ward, falls into the Gulph of Mexico, in 23 de- 
grees, 50 minutes, north latitude. 

3. The river Alvarado, compoſed of three rivers, Alvarade 
which, riſing in different parts of the country, unite rivers 
their ſtreams, and fall into the Gulph of Mexico, in 
19 degrees north-latitude, 6 leagues to the eaſtward 
of Vera Cruz. 

4. Tobaſco river, which riſing not far from the Tobafco ri- 
South-ſea, runs to the north-eaſt, and falls into the et. 

Bay of Campeachy, in 19 degrees north latitude to 
9 caſtward of Tobaſco river. 
The river Xagua, which riſes in the province Xaguas 
of kene and, taking its courſe to the north- 
eaſt, falls into the North- ſea, near Cape Gratia Dios, 
in 14 degroes, odd minutes, north latitude. And, 

6. The river Vara, which riſing in the province Var river. 
of Nicaragua, to the northward of the lake of that 
name, runs eaſt, and falls into the North- ſea, in 
13 degrees north latitude, Theſe rivers are mode- 
rately large, and would be navigable ſome of them, 
for great ſhips, if they were not choak'd up with 
bars of ſand at their entrance. However, boats 
and ſmall veſſels may enter them, and ne do 
ſail up them many miles. 

There are a multitude of other rivers, which ri- 
ſing in the neighbouring hills, fall into the Gulph of 


Mexico, and the North-ſea, eſpecially during the 


rainy ſeaſon : "Theſe over-flow all the low lands; 
but when fair weather returns, they are dried up, 
and ſcarce any freſh water is to be met with, in many 
places. 

The chief rivers of Mexico, which falls into the Roſario ri» 
South-ſea, are, 1. Roſario, which runs from eaſt to 
welt, and falls into the South-ſea, in 22 degrees, 51 
minutes ſouth latitude : Some gold mines lying .. 
within two or three leagues of this river, the fands £7 
of it are rich in gold. 

2. The river Teguantipique, which riſes not far Teguanti- 
from the North-ſea, and running weſtward, falls Pique. 
into the South-ſea in 15 degrees, odd minutes, north 
latitude, near a town of the ſame name. 

3. Ihe river Lempa, faid to be the largeſt in this Lempa rivets 
country, runs from north to ſouth, and falls into 
the South-ſea in 13 degrees, odd minutes, north la- 
titude, near the town "of Trinidad. 

As to hot baths and medicinal ſprings, Mexico a- 
bounds with them; eſpecially thoſe places which lie 
near the burning mountains: And, in the dry ſca- 
ſon, the waters of many of their lakes and rivers are 
ſalt or brackiſh ; but their waters will be treated of 
more particularly | in the reſpective provinces where 
they 15 
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tories and head-lands as run far out into the ſea, CH Ap 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the winds and tides, the temperature of the air, 
and ſeaſons of Mexico. 


1 

N every ocean, whether the Indian, Atlantic, 
or Pacific Ocean, the wind continually blows 
from eaſt to weſt, between the latitudes of 30 north 
and ſouth (a little diſtance from land); only to the 
northward of the Equator it inclines north-eaſt, and 
to the ſouthward of the Equator, ſouth-eaſt; to 
which rule there is only this exception, that under the 
Line, and for two or three degrees on each ſide, the 
winds are variable, and perpetually changing; and 
ſometimes there is ſo little wind, and ſuch calms, 
under the Line, that a ſhip ſhall not fail a league 

in a month's time. 

However, upon every coaſt, almoſt, within the la- 
titude of 30 north or ſouth, there are other periodical 
winds and ſtorms that return at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, call'd Munſoons; and there are, during 
the fair ſeaſon, land and fea breezes, which con- 
ſtantly take their turns at ſtated hours every day, and 
particularly upon the north and ſouth coaſt of Mexi- 
co, the country I am now deſcribing. 

The land breezes begin here late in the evening, 
and blow *till ſix or ſeven the next morning, when 
they die away inſenſibly; and from that time till 
near noon, it is generally calm. About noon the 
ſea breeze riſes, and refreſhes the inhabitants, who 
would, otherwiſe, faint with heat; the forenoon, 
therefore, is much the hotteſt time of the day with- 
in the "Tropics, But the land winds are not hot 
in Mexico, as they are in the Eaſt-Indies, where 
they blow over a long tract of burning fand : On 
the contrary, 'tis obſerv'd, that the winds, which 


blow from the mountains in the middle of this - 


country, are colder than thoſe that come from the 
lea. 

There are ſome hours difference on different coaſts, 
as to the riſing of the ſea and land breezes. In ſome 
ra cs the fea breezes begin at nine or ten o'clock, 
or at eleven at fartheſt ; but at others, they do not 
ſet in ' till one in the afternoon : In like manner, the 
land breezes begin ſome hours before midnight on 
ſome coaſts, and not *till after midnight on others, 
And it is obſerv'd, that theſe ſea and land breezes 


very ſeldom blow directly on or off the ſhore, but ob- 


liquely ; as where the coaſt runs north and ſouth, 
theſe winds blow from the north-weſt, or north- 
caſt; and in ſouth latitude, from the ſouth-weſt or 
ſouth-eaſt : And Mr. DAMPIE NH, I perceive, takes 
the ſea breczes to be nothing elſe but the true trade- 
wind, which always blows from the north-caſt or 
the ſouth-eaſt, or prettv near tlioſe points; and that 
theſe winds only ceaſe blowing upon the coaſt for 
about twelve hours everv night, when the land 
wind prevails ; For he obſerves, that ſuch promon- 


— 


STATE 


have much more of the ſea breeze than bays and Jy. 
creeks, which are almoſt ſurrounded by the land ; wv 
and, conſequently, ſuch parts of the coaſt are much 

notter than thote that lie open to the ocean. 

The rainy ſ-1\on, which begins uſually in May, Storms, 
and laſts *till September, is introduced with thun- 
der and lightening, tornadocs and hurricanes, when 
the wind blows almoſt from every point of the com- 
paſs; but the worſt weather is in June and July. 
DamPieR informs us alſo, that there are ſtrong 
north winds that blow in the Gulph of Mexico, and 
in the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras, between 
the months of October and March, about the full 
and change of the Moon, and are moſt violent in 
December and January, 

As to tides, DAMPIER obſerves, there are no Ti, 
places in the ocean without them; but that they 
riſe higheſt, and run ſtrongeſt, in narrow channels, 
bays and creeks, or up the mouths of rivers; and 
that on ſuch coaſts as have no bays or rivers, the 
tides are but weak, and ſcarce perceptible : "That in 
the Bay of Campeachy, in the Gulph of Mexico, 
the tide runs very ſtrong, but does not riſe more 
than ſix or ſeven foot: On the other hand, in the 
Gulph of St. Michael's, on the coaſt of the South- 
ſea, he obſerv'd the tides roſe eighteen or twenty 
foot, while, in ſmall iſlands at a diſtance from the 
continent, it ſcarce riſes a foot and a half, 

It is obſerv'd, that as the ſun approaches either of Wet and «y 
the Tropics, it carries wet weather fo far with it; feen, 
and when it is fartheſt from either Tropic, then the 
weather is fair under that Tropic. On the contrary, 
thoſe people who live without the "Tropics, have their 
fair weather when the fun is neareſt them, and wet 
weather when it is at the greateſt diſtance from 
them. p 

In Mexico, their rainy ſeaſon begins in April or 
May, and laſts *till September, and ſometimes lon- 
ger. It begins, as has been obſerv'd, with torna- 
docs, or tempeſts, firſt one in a day, afterwards 
more, encreafing *till the month of June, and then it 
rains for two months every day, great part of the four 
and twenty hours; but leſs in the morning, and in the 
day-time, than in the night: Thoſe, therefore, that 
are oblig'd to travel during this ſeaſon, ſet out early _ ... 
in the morning, that they may come to an end of 0 
their journey before the rain begins. And it is ob- 
ſerv'd, that the rains continue much longer in bays 
upon the ſea-coaſts, and particularly in the Bays of 
Campeachy and Honduras, than on capes and head- 
lands, and higher up the country, In ſome bays, 
tis faid, the rainy ſeaſon continues near two thirds of 
the year. . 

Theſe rains, which overflow all the flat coun- 2 
try, the land and fea breezes that blow alternately, * 
and their numerous lakes, render the air cool, and 
make cven the Torrid Zone habitable and pleaſant 3 
the heats whereof would otherwiſe have been as in- 
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ſupportable as the antients imagined them. The 
cooleſt part of the year is in the months of July and 
Auguſt, when the low lands lie under water: Then 
the natives really complain of cold, morning and 
evening, as they do in the ſucceeding months *till 
February; though the weather then ſeems very 
moderate to an European conſtitution, The tops 
of the higheſt mountains are indeed ſometimes very 
cold, being cover'd with ſnow even in 16 or 18 
degrees of north latitude ; but here are very few 
towns. The people chuſe to reſide on thoſe emi- 
nences between the mountains and the flat country, 
where the air is moſt agreeable, and the carth moſt 
fruitful. The hotteſt time of the year is in Febru- 
ary, March, and the beginning of April; for then 
the ſun is ſeldom obſcur'd by clouds, the waters are 
every where dried up, and it is very difficult then 
to meet with freſh water in ſome places, 

The chief ſeaſon for ſowing, or rather planting 
their Indian-corn, tho” it will grow and come to 
maturity at any time almoſt, is in May and June 
(the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon) and they reap 
it in October, when the rains are over ; their trees 
are ever green, and their fruits bloſſom and ripen 
almoſt all the year round: But I ſhall enlarge on 
this article, when I come to treat of their plants, 
corn and huſbandry, 


E 


Of the provinces Mexico is divided into, its ſubdi- 
viſions, and chief towns, with their publick and 
private buildings and furniture, 


EXICO, or New Spain, is divided into 

three Audiences; viz. 1. The Audience of 

Guadalajara, or New Galicia; 2. The Audience 

of Mexico; and, 3. The Audience of Gua- 
tmala. 

The Audience of Guadalyjara, or Galicia, is 
bounded by Nev Mexico on the north-weſt, by the 
Gulph of Mexico on the eaſt, by the Audience of 
Mexico on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the South-ſea and 
the Gulph of California on the ſouth-weſt, being 
800 miles in length, and generally- 500 or 600 
mules broad, and is ſubdivided into the following ſeven 
provinces; viz. 1. Guadalajara Proper; 2. Za- 
catecas; 3. New Biſcay; 4. Cinoloa; 5. Culia- 
can; 6. Chametlan; and, 7. Xaliſco, 

1. Theprovince of Guadalajara Proper is bound- 
ed by New Mexico towards the north, by Mexico 
Audience on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the Pacific 
Ocean on the weſt. It is a plentiful country, and 
hath ſeveral ſilver mines in it. The chief town is 


Guadalajara, fituated on a river of the fame name, 
in 20 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, 108 de- 
grees welt of London. It is the capital of the whole 
Audience, the ſeat of their courts of Juſtice, and 
There are ſeveral churches in it, 


a Biſhop's ſee. 
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beſides the cathedral, and ſome monaſterics and C H AP. 
nunnerics ; but I meet with no further deſcription V. 

of this place. — — 

2. The province of Zacatecas, bounded by New Zacatecas 
Biſcay on the north, by Mexico Proper and Panuco Pcs 
on the eaſt, by Guadalajara on the fouth, and by 
Chametlan and Culiacan on the weſt. "The chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Zacatecas, ſituated 40 leagues Z:catecas 
north of Guadalajara, and about 80 north-weſt of. 
the city of Mexico. The town conſiſts of five or 
ſix hundred houſes, and the Spaniards keep a good 
garriſon in it to defend their ſilver mines. 2. Nom- Nombre de 
bre de Dios, a large, populous town, ſituated in Pi town. 
25 degrecs north latitude, and 109 degrees weſt of 
London; and, 3. Durango, ſituated at the conflux Durango. 
of ſeveral rivers, 8 leagues north-weſt of Nombre 
de Dios. | 

The caſt part of this province has plenty of corn 
and fruit, and the weſt is no leſs famous for its 
ſilver mines | 

3. The province of New Biſcay, bounded by New Bifcaz 
New Mexico on the north, by part of Florida and Price. 
Panuco on the eaſt, by Zacatecas on the ſouth, and 
by Culiacan on the weſt. Ihe chief towns where- 
of are, 1. St. Barbara, ſituated in 26 degrees north St. Barbara 
latitude, 108 degrees weſt of London ; and, 2. St. N. Joba's 
John's, ſituated 70 miles north of St. Barbara. town, 

This province allo is rich in filver mines. 

4. The province of Cinoloa, bounded by New 
Mexico on the north-eaſt and the north-weſt, by 
Culiacan on the fouth-eaſt, and by the Gulph of Ca- 
lifornia on the ſouth-welt : The chief town whercof Ciroloa 
is Cinoloa, fituated in 26 degrees, odd minutes, n. 
north latitude, and 112 degrees weſt longitude : 

In this province are rich paſture grounds weil wa- 
ter'd with the rivulets that fall from the mountains; 
and here is great plenty of Cotton. 

5. The province of Culiacan, bounded by New Culocan 
Biſcay and Zacatecas on the north-eaſt ; by Cino- Fe» 
loa on the north-weſt ; by Chametlan on the ſouth- 
calt ; and by the Gulph of California on the ſouth- 
welt : The chief town whereof is Culiacan, ſitua- 
ted in 24 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, 
in 112 degrees of welt longitude, 

6. The province of Chametlan, bounded by 
catecas on the north-caſt; by Culiacan on the Fovace. - 
north-weſt ; by Xaliſco and Guadalajara on the ; 
ſouth-eaſt ; and the South-ſea on the ſouth-welt : 

The chief town whereof is St. Sebaſtian, ſituated St. Scbaſtian 
on a river of the ſame name, about 40 miles to the ton, 


Cinoloa pro- 
vince. 


Culiacqa 
and town. # 


Za- Chametilan 


caſtward of the South-ſea, in 23 degrees of north- Fog 


latitude, 
This province hath both gold and ſilver mines in it. | 
7. The province of Xaliſco is bounded by Gua- X. lite pro- 
dalajara and Chametlan on the north; by Mecho- vince. 
acan on the eaſt; and by the South- ſea on the ſouth 


and weſt: The chief towns whereof are, 1. X2- xalſco towns 


lifco, ſituated near the South-ſca, in 20 degrees 
ſouth latitude, welt longitude 111; 2. Compo- 
{tella, 


124 


CH AP. ſtella, fituated alſo near the South-ſea, about 20 


V. leagues to the northward of Xaliſco, a rich town 
hing in the neighbourhood of ſeveral ſilver mines; 
deere por 3. Santa Pecaque, where the Spaniards of Compo- 
Santa Peca- ſtella keep a great many hundred of ſlaves, that work 


gue town. jn their ſilver mines. This town, DAmMPIER re- 
lates, the Buccaneers (among whom he ſerved) plun- 
der'd in the year 1686; but being attack'd by a 
great body of Spaniſh horſe, they loſt fifty of their 
men. 
8 au- The Audience of Mexico is bounded by that of 
Inc. 


Guadalajara on the north-weſt; by the Gulph of 
Mexico on the eaſt; by the Audience of Guati- 
mala on the ſouth-eaſt; and by the South- ſea on 
the ſouth-weſt; and contains nine provinces; Viz. 
Its ſubdiviſi- 1. Mexico Proper; 2. Mechoacan ; 3. Panuco 
_ 4. Tlaſcala; 5. Guaxaca; 6. Tabaſco; 7. Ju- 
catan; 8. Chiapa; and, 9. Soconuſco. The pro- 
Mexico Pio- vince of Mexico Proper is bounded by Panuco on 
Fer. the north, Tlaſcala on the eaſt, by Mechoacan to- 
WA rds the ſouth, and Xaliſco On the weſt, 

"This province is ſaid to exceed all the provinces 
of America, in ſpacious extenſive vallies, in the 
richneſs of its arable lands, paſturage and variety of 
fruits: The great lakes and rivers, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the fea, alſo furniſh them with plenty 
of excellent fiſh ; and give them great advantages 
in trade, both foreign and domeſtick. The chief 

Mexico city, towns of Mexico Proper are, 1. Mexico, the me- 
tropolis of the whole viceroyalty now, and ancient- 
ly of the empire of Mexico, fituated in 20 degrees 
of north latitude, 103 degrees weſt of London ; 
in a ſpacious lake, that lies on the eaſt fide of a val- 
ley, about 14 Spaniſh leagues in length, 7 in 
breadth, and upwards of 40 in compaſs ; the valley 
being ſurrounded by mountains on all ſides, which 
in the loweſt part are 42500 yards above the lake, 
according to GEMELLI CARERI, who was upon 
the ſpot; but ſurely there muſt be a cypher too 
much in this account : For, if he means perpendi- 
cular height, the loweſt mountains cannot be more 
than 4250 yards above the level of the lake. 

Ihe town is a perfect ſquare, each fide half a 
league; and, conſequently, the circumference of the 
whole about two leagues. There is a great ſquare, 
or parade, in the middle of it, from whence the 
ftreets run quite through the town in a direct line, 
either north and fouth, or eaſt and weſt, crofling 
each other at right angles; fo that the length and 
breadth of the place may be diſcern'd at the corner 
of any ſtreet, They are all wide, and well paved, 
but generally dirty. The town ſtands, great part 
of it, upon a bog or morals, which occaſions the 
foundations of ſome of them to ſink; and, what 
is ſtill worſe, theie are ſo many rivers that fall from 
the mountains into the lake, that the town is often in 
danger of being overflowed; many of the houſes and 
inhabitants have been aCtually ſwept away by floods, 
tho' they have been at a vaſt expence in making 
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canals, dikes and ſluices to carry off the waters, CH 


They have ſometimes found the hazard and incon- 
veniencies of their ſituation ſo great, that it has been 
debated, whether they ſhould not abandon the city, 
and build another upon better ground. But they have 


hitherto been diverted from that reſolution by ſeve- 


ral conſiderations: 1. By the vaſt expence it would 
be, to build ſuch another city: 2. By the coolneſs 
of the ſituation, occaſioned by the lake, which 
they ſhould want on higher ground : And, laſtly, 
by the natural ſtrength of the city, there being no 
approaching it but by the five cauſeys that have been 
made between the city and the main land. This 
the ancient Mexicans, as well as the Spantards, 
look'd upon to be fo great a ſecurity, that they ne- 
ver erccted walls or gates about it. The churches 
and houſes are built of ſtone or brick, three ſtories 
high, where the ground will bear it: but they 
cannot lay their foundations very deep, for the rea- 
ſons already mention'd. Mexico is an archbiſhop- 
rick; and there are in it, beſides the cathedral and pa- 


rochial churches, twenty-nine monaſteries, and two 


and twenty nunneries, and contains, as is com- 
puted, about one hundred thouſand inhabitants, 
But, as moſt of the lands in the neighbourhood be- 
long to the churches and religious houſes, which are 
all vaſtly rich, there are not many Spaniſh noblc- 
men and gentlemen in the place ; and among the 
meaner ſort of people, the Spaniards do not ſeem to 
make a tenth part of the inhabitants. "The bulk of 
the people are Blacks or Mulattoes ; there having 
been abundance of Black ſlaves brought thither, 
who by one means or other obtain'd their freedom, 
and married with the natives: Their deſcendants 
are very numerous. There is alſo a ſtrange mix- 
ture of Spaniſh and Indian blood. The pure Spa- 
niards, and thoſe that are deſcended from Spaniſh 
anceſtors on both ſides, are a very ſmall number, 
both here and in other towns of Mexico. But I 
ſhall not enlarge on this head here, having reſerv'd 
a chapter on puryoſe to treat of the preſent inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, 

Neither ſhall I dwell upon their trade and manu- 
factures, having aſſigned a particular chapter to treat 
of theſe : I ſhall only obſerve, that the value of 
their merchandize is not to be computed ; this being 
the great mart for all goods brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies or Europe. Thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies they 
receive from Acapulco, a ſea- port on the South-ſea; 
and thoſe of Europe from La Vera Cruz, ſituated 
on the North-ſea : And their own native treaſures, 
Gold, Silver, precious Stones, &c. added to the 


former, make the ſhops and markets of Mexico the 


richeſt that are to be found in any town in the 
world. 

Their churches and monaſteries are proportiona- 
bly rich and fplendid, and their revenues ſurpriſingly 
great, The cathedral, like moſt others, is built m 
form of a croſs, lofty and ſpacious 3 the painting, 
gilding 
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dance of fine altars and chapels on each ſide, the 
high altar ſtanding in the middle of the choir. The 
revenues belonging to the Archbiſhop, Dean and 
Chapter, and other Eccleſiaſticks of this cathedral, 
are equal to the beauty and magnificence of the 
buildings. There are belonging to it nine Canons, 
five dignified Prieſts, viz. the Dean, Arch-deacon, 
School-maſter, Chanter and Treaſurer ; ſix Demi- 
canons,and ſix Half-Demi-canons, one head Sacriſtan, 
four Curates choſen by the Viceroy, twelve roy- 
2] Chaplains elected by the Chapter, and eight o- 
theres, The Archbiſhop's conſtant annual revenue 
(beſides caſual fines, &c. which amount to near as 
much) is ſixty thouſand pieces of eight, near fifteen 
thouſand. pounds ſterling per annum. The Dean's 
revenue is eleven thouſand pieces of eight per annum, 
and the other four dignified Prieſts have eight thou- 
{nd per annum each; the Canons fix thouſand ; the 
Demi-canons five thouſand ; the Half Demi-ca- 
nons three thouſand ; each Curate four thouſand ; 
every Chaplain three hundred, and the inferior officers 
and attendants in proportion. All the Eccleſiaſticks 
belonging to this church are three hundred in num- 
ber; and it is computed, the entire annual revenue 
of the cathedral of Mexico, amounts to three hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of eight (each piece four ſhil- 
lings and fix pence engliſh) ; at leaſt, this was the 
{tate of it in the year 1698, about forty years ſince, 
as GEMELLI CARER relates, who was then up- 
on the ſpot, and is eſteemed one of the moſt judi- 
cious and faithful writers that ever travell'd. 

What is moſt remarkable beſides in Mexico, is 
the vaſt ſpacious market-place, or ſquare, in the 
middle of the town; on one ſide whereof runs a 
cloiſter, under which are ſome of the richeſt ſhops 
in the world; and on the other, ſtands the magnifi- 
cent palace of the Viceroy, built about a large 
{quare ; the principal front to the market-place not 
inferior to that of Naples, in which the courts of 
Juſtice are held. 

The palace of the Marquis DE VALLE, the ſuc- 
celfor of the celebrated Cox r EZ, who conquer'd 
Mexico, is built on the ground where one of the pa- 
aces of the Emperor Mo Nr EE um a ſtood, and ad- 
mir'd for its dimenſions and ſtructure. 

Beſide the churches and monaſteries in this city, 
there are ſeveral hoſpitals richly endow'd ; among 
the reſt, there is one for young maids that are 
orphans, who are maintain'd handſomely while 
they live ſingle, and allowed five hundred pieces of 
icht each when they marry. There is another 
hoſpital erected for thoſe who have been unfortunate 
in venereal encounters,which has a revenue of thirty- 
'ix thouſand pieces of eight per annum, and is a 
royal foundation; and there is a third hoſpital only 
or ſick Prieſts: And GEME L LI relates, that when 
ne was in this city, the Archbiſhop, Dr. FRANC1s 
UAGUAR, gave that year all his revenues to the 
Poor, and an hundred thouſand pieces of eight more: 
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For, I find, in this rich city, there are a multitude of CH AP, 


wretched objects; but none poorer than the Spant- 
ards themſelves, who are above working, tho” not 
above thieving, it ſeems: For the fame writer re- 


V. 
a 


lates, that he ſaw the Viceroy ſitting on his tribunal, 


aſſiſted by five other Judges, and that there were 
brought before him no leſs than four hundred Spani- 


ards for theft; adding, that tho” a ſtranger be never 


ſo much upon his guard, it is difficult for him to get 
out of the city without loſing either his money or 
effects: That, as theſe idle Spaniards apply themſelves 
to no other buſineſs but lying, ſharping, and cheating, 
they are ſuch maſters of theſe arts, that no honeſt 
man can defend himſelf againſt them : They chuſe 
this way of life rather than buſineſs; tho” all that 
will work are better paid for their labour here than 
in any place in the world. 

The ſeveral trades, I perceive, have their re- 
ſpective ſtreets or quarters. There is a ſpacious 
{treet, which runs from the market, where the Gold- 
ſmiths expoſe their rich goods to fale ; and here are 
to be ſeen, tis ſaid, the value of manv millions of 
Gold, Silver and Jewels. The ſtreet of St. Auſtin, 
where the Mercers expoſe their rich Silks to ſale, has 
a very grand and beautiful appearance; and the ſtreet 
called Tacuba, where thoſe tradeſmen reſide that 
deal in Braſs, Steel, and Iron ware, is very long 
and ſpacious : But the ſtreet called Eagle- ſtreet, in- 
habited by the Nobility, Gentry, and great Law- 
vers, is ſaid to excel all the reſt in magnificence. 
Here are no ordinary houſes or tradeſmens ſhops in- 
termix'd with them ; and in this ſtreet ſtands the 
Marquis d' VALLE's fine palace, already men- 
tion'd. 

There is alſo a pleaſant Park, well planted, and 
adorn'd with fountains and water-works ; whither 
the quality of both ſexes, and the gay part of the 
town reſort every evening, ſome in coaches, and 
others on horſeback : And here the young Cavaliers 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to the Ladies, 
by feats of activity and horſemanſhip. Several hun- 
dreds of coachcs are frequently ſeen here, with nu- 
merous retinues of Black flaves, in the richeſt li- 
veries, moving gently along, backwards and for- 
wards, as at the Ring in Hyde-Park. 

Another diverſion of the citizens is fiſhing in 
boats upon the lake, whither they carry wine and 
cold proviſions to regale themſelves with upon the 
water : And this brings me to give ſome deſcrip- 
tion of the Lake, on the weſt- ſide whereof Mexico 
is ſituated, This lake is about five leagues in length, 
from north to touth 3 but the breadth is very un- 
equal; the greateſt breadth is ſomething more than 
four leagues ; but the north-end of it is ſcarce half 
ſo broad. North of this lake, there are three others, 
which have a communication with it by rivers 
or canals ; and on the ſouth there are two other 
lakes, divided from it only by a cauſey. There are 
ſeveral rivers that riſe in the adjacent mountains, and 
fall into theſe lakes, on the eaſt and weſt ;. which 
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V. years in the rainy ſeaſon. The waters of theſe lakes 
A are not fit for all uſes; one of them is fo ſalt, that 
they make Salt of the waters: And tho' ſome tra- 
vellers relate, that in ſeveral places they are ſweet 
and wholeſome ; yet, ] perceive, the water they 
drink is brought from a mountain that lies a good 
diſtance from the town, by a fpacious aqueduct, ſup- 
ported by arches. 

The neighbourhood of Mexico is render'd ex- 
tremely pleaſant, by the numerous palaces, country- 
ſeats, monaſteries, and villages, either on the iſlands 
in the lakes, or on the banks of the ſeveral lakes 
within view of the city ; to which the citizens re- 
fort in boats, when they are diſpoſed to retire from 
the hurry of the town. 

The ſccond town I ſhall deſcribe in Mexico Pro- 
per is Acapulco, a celebrated port on the South-ſea, 
in 17 degrecs north latitude, and in 102 degrees of 
weltern longitude ; about two hundred and forty 
miles to the ſouthward of the city of Mexico. At 
this port all the merchandize of Europe and America 
is ſhipp'd for China and the Philippine iſlands in the 
Faſt-Indies ; and here the ſhips annually arrive in 
Jamiary from China, the Eaſt-Indies, and Peru, 
with the merchandize of thoſe countrics ; which 
makes the Fair that is held here at that time one of 
the greateſt in the world, GEMELLI, who was 
upon the ſpot, ſays, that ſome millions of pieces of 
eight are return'd here during the Fair. But tho' 
it is tllen crowded with wealthy Merchants, it has 
at other times the appearance of a mean village. 
Except the caſtle and the harbour, there is little 
worth notice ; the town conſiſting only of two or 
three hundred thatch'd houſes, inhabited by Blacks 
and Mulattoes, a religious cloiſter or two, and an 
hoſpital. The town lies at the foot of ſome high 
mountains, which cover it on the eaſt, and render 
it very unhealthful. The Spaniards therefore, and 
even the Governor himſelf, deſert the place as ſoon 
as the Fair is over. The harbour indeed, is an 
excellent one, very ſecure and ſpacious ; it has a 
narrow winding entrance, defended by platforms of 
great guns; and within is incloſed by high moun- 
tains, that ſurround it like a wall, and fo deep, that 
the ſhipping may come up cloſe to the ſhore, and 
be faſten'd to the trees on the beach. Ihe Go- 
vernor of the caſtle, who is alſo the chief Civil 
Magiſtrate in this part of the country, makes his 
poſt worth twenty thouſand pieces of cight per an- 
num, ariſing chiefly from the profits of the Fair. 
The Comptroller of the Cuſtoms makes little leſs ; 
and the Curate (the Parſon of the place) whoſe ſtated 
revenue is no more than one hundred and eighty 
pieces of eight per annum, makes fourteen thouſand 
frequently ; for he extorts moſt extravagant fees from 
the friends, of ſuch rich Merchants as die there, or 
on board the ſhips that arrive at Acapulco, and are 
buri-d there, GEMELLI relates, that this Prieſt 
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will not be ſatisfied ſometimes with leſs than a thou- CH 
ſand pieces of cight for his burial-fees. It is ex- 1 
ceſſive dear living in this place during the Fair; \wyw | 
the Negroe Porters expect three pieces of eight a 1 
day for carrying goods, and people pay a dollar a * 
day for their ordinary : Inns, it ſeems, there are 

none in the place; or rather, all the houſes in the 
town are inns during the Fair ; the people making 

it their buſineſs to accommodate ſtrangers with lodg- 

ings ; but there are multitudes that lie in huts and 

tents for want of room in the town. 

T'wo leagues to the ſouthward of this place is pon hn. 
another port, called Port Marquis, where ſhipping dus 
ſometimes puts in; but the town conſiſts only of a 
few Fiſhermens huts, and the harbour is neither ſo 
commodious or ſecure as the former. 

The laſt town I ſhall mention in the province ph 
of Mexico is Pachuca, which having ſeveral rich to-a.. 
ſilver mines near it, the filver is refined here, and 
caſt into pigs or bars, fit for tranſportation, The 
town is ſituated about 60 miles north of the city of 
Mexico. 

The province of Mechoacan is bounded by Pa- 
nuco on the north, by Mexico Proper on the eaſt, 
by the South-ſea toward the ſouth, and by Guada- 
lajara on the weſt. In this province alſo are mines 
of Gold, Silver, and Copper ; and the count 
produces Cotton and Cocao Nuts, of which Cho- 
colate is made : It aftords good corn and paſturage 
alſo z and, being well water'd with rivers and 
ſprings, is eſteem'd one of the moſt pleaſant and 
healthful provinces in the Audience of Mexico. The 
chief towns are, 1. Mechoacan the capital, ſituate 
in 20 degrees north latitude, and in 105 degrees 
weſt longitude, upon the fide of a lake; and is a- 
bout 150 miles to the weſtward of the city of 
Mexico : It is a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to the 
Archſhiſhop of Mexico ; but I meet with no farther 
deſcription of it. 2. Colima, ſituate in 18 degrees Colima 
north latitude, not far from the coaſt of the South- 
ſea : The town is ſaid to be rich and ſpacious, and 
to ſtand upon a river in one of the moſt pleaſant 
and fruitful vallies of this province, near which 1s 
a vulcano, the flames whereof are ſeen at fea. 

3. Navidad, or the Port of Nativity, ſituate on the Navidad 
South-ſea, a little to the weſtward of Colima, in . 
18 degrees north latitude. This is a good harbour; 

and, the neighbouring country affording timber, the 
Spaniards build ſome of the largeſt ſhips here they 
have in the South-ſca. 

The province of Panuco is bounded by part of Pu 
Florida on the north; by the Gulph of Mexico on!“ 
the eaſt ; by Tlaſcala and Mexico Proper on the 
fouth ; and by Mechoacan and Guadalajara on the 
weſt. This province has ſome Silver mines; is 
tolerably fertile on the ſouth next to Mexico; and 
the Spaniards uſed to make a great deal of Salt in 
that part of it which lies on the Gulph of Mexico. . ,.,; 
The chief towns are, 1. St. Lewis de Tampice, Tape 
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AP. which lies juſt under the Tropic of Cancer, in 


101 degrees of welt longitude, and on the north 
ſide of the river of Panuco, near its mouth, 
2. St. Eſtevan Puerto, formerly call'd Panuco, the 
capital of the province, ſituated on the ſouth- ſide 
of the river Panuco. 3. St. Jago de los Valles, 
ſituated 5 leagues ſouth-weſt of St. Eſtevan. This 
town is moſt taken notice of for the ſalt- works 
near it, and the garrifon the Spaniards have here to 


- awe the natives. 4. The laſt town TI ſhall men- 


tion is St Lewis de Potoſi, an inland place to the 
north-weſt of St. Jago de los Valles, probably na- 
med Potoſi, from a Silver mine near it, reſembling 
that of Potofi in Peru. 

The province of Tlaſcala, or Los Angelos, is 
bounded by Panuco on the north ; by the Gulph 
of Mexico on the eaſt ; by Guaxaca and the South- 
ſea on the ſouth 3 and by Mechoacan and Mexico 
Proper on the weſt. This province is ſaid to be the 
beit peopled by Indians of any in Mexico; the na- 
tives having been exempted from tribute, and well 
uſed by the Spaniards, on account of their joining 
Cortez, and aſſiſting him in his conqueſt of Mexico. 
It is a plentiful country, abounding in ſugar, corn, 
cattle and rich paſtures ; nor is there any want of 
veniſon or wild-fowl : Here are alſo ſome Silver 
mines, Copperas, Allum, liquid Amber, and fra- 
grant Gums ; with abundance of Cochineel. The 
province is alſo well water'd with rivers, the chief 
whereof is that of Zahnah, or Zacadula, which 
runs almoſt the whole length of the province, fre- 
quently overflows the flat country, and falls into the 


South-ſea to the weſtward of Acapulco, The chief 


towns are, 1, Tlaſcala, ſituate in 19 degrees, odd 
minutes, north latitude; ina fruitful plain, 20 leagues 
to the eaſtward of the city of Mexico ; once a large 
populous place, capital of the province ; but now 
dwindled to a village, having little remarkable 
in it but a monaſtery of Franciſcans. 2. Puelba 
de los Angelos, or the city of Angels, ſituate in 
19 degrees of north latitude, on the banks of the 
river Zacatula, in a fine valley, 25 leagues to the 
caſtward of Mexico. The buildings are chiefly of 
ſtone, and the form of it like that of other Spaniſh 
towns: A ſpacious ſquare in the middle, from 
whence run the principal ſtreets in a direct line, 
which are croſs'd by others at right angles. The 
great ſquare is encompaſs'd on three ſides with a 
ſtately uniform piazza, under which are the ſhops of 
the principal tradeſmen ; and on the fourth ſide of 
the ſquare is the cathedral, with a moſt beautiful 
front: This is, in every reſpect, a finer ſquare than 
that of Mexico, according to GEMELL1, who 
view'd both of them. The ftreets alſo are much 
cleaner ; and there are a great many beautiful and 
magnificent parochial and conventual churches, with 
leveral rich monaſteries and nunnerics : But- ſome 
parts of this fine town, I perceive, are ſubject to 


inundations, as well as Mexico. It is the ſee of : 
Vor. III. 


Biſhop, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Mexico, C HA P, 
whoſe annual revenue is fourſcore thouſand pieces V. 
of eight per annum; and there are two hundred 
thouſand more paid annually to the Canons and 

Officers of the church ; the whole revenues whereof 

amount to three hundred thouſand pieces of eight 

per annum. The people of this city in general are 
exceeding wealthy; tho” the Laity, in this part of 

the world, cannot pretend to vie with the Clergy, 

either in eſtates or influence. 3. Vera Cruz, or Vera Cruz, 
Ulva, ſituate in the Gulph of Mexico, in 18 degrees, U. 
odd minutes, north latitude, and in 100 degrees of. 


weſtern longitude, lying about ſixty-five or ſeventy 


leagues ſouth-eaſt of the city of Mexico, in a bar- 
ren ſandy plain ; but conſiderable upon account of 
an excellent harbour, defended by its natural ſitua- 
tion within the rocks, and by a caſtle and forts at 
the entrance : It is alſo of importance, on account 
of the Flotilla's reſorting hither to receive the Gold 
and Silver found in the mines of Mexico; and its 
being a mart for all manner of merchandize and 
rich goods that are brought hither to the Fair from 
China, Eaſt-Indies, Peru, and Europe. 

The town extends itſelf from eaſt to weſt, being 
much longer than broad ; but it is not more than 
half a league in circumference. "The walls are of 
very little uſe, the ſands being level with the tops of 
them in many places; but the caſtle and forts are ſo 
ſituated, as to be a defence to the ſhips in the har- 
bour. The air is very unhealthful, eſpecially du- 
ring the north-winds, which blow frequently on 
this coaſt, The place is alſo very poor, being in- 
habited by Blacks and Mulattoes, and ſome few Spa- 
niards; unleſs when the Flota is there, and then 
vaſt multitudes reſort to Vera Cruz from all parts, 
living in little huts or tents while the fleet remains 
there; but, upon the departure of the fleet, all peo- 
ple of ſubſtance retire into the country, as well on 
account of their healths, as becauſe their effects are 
not in any ſecurity there, the town having been ſe- 
veral times plunder'd by Buccaneers or Pirates. LI 
don't find there is more than one pariſh-church in 
the place, but there are ſome convents and an hoſ- 
pital that have churches belonging to them. The 
houſes are, for the moſt part, thatch'd cottages ; the 
owners moſt of them fiſhermen. The ordinary 
garriſon the Spaniards have here, conſiſts of a troop 
of ſixty horſe, and two companies of foot; which 
are ſcarce ſufficient to defend the town againſt the 
Buccaneers. It was near this place, viz. at Ulva, Ulm, or 
or old Vera Cruz, that Co RTE Zz landed, when he 8 
enter'd on the conqueſt of Mexico; but the ole 
town, not having ſo commodious an harbour, was 
deſerted ; and there are now ſcarce any remains of 
it. The province of Guaxaca, or Guaxata, is Guaxaca 
bounded by the North-ſea on the north ; by Tabaſco province. 
on the eaſt ; by the South-ſeca on the ſouth; and 
by Tlaſcala, or Les Angelos, towards the welt, 
The chief towns are, 1. Spirito Sancto, ſituate Spirtos ange 
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in 17 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, and in 
97 degrees of weſtern longitude, at the foot of cer- 
tain mountains near the South-ſea, 2. Guax- 
ata, the capital, ſituate in a fine valley on the 
banks of the river Alvarado, about twenty leagues 
to the ſouthward of La Vera Cruz : It is a Biſhop's 
ſee, Suffragan of Mexico, and faid to be a rich, 
well built town, and the country about it full of 
villages. 3. Guatulco, or Aquatulco, ſituate on 
the South-ſca, in 15 degrees and a half north lati- 
tude, and 98 degrees of weſtern longitude, once 
a good Spaniſh town; but, having been frequently 
plunder'd by Enemies and Pirates, was totally de- 
ſerted ; and there is now ſcarce any remains of the 
town but a ſmall chappel, and is only mention'd 
here for its excellent harbour, which, our Seamen 
relate, is one of the moſt commodious on the 
coaſt of Mexico. 4. Tecoantipeque, fituated to 
the eaſtward of Guatulco, on a river that falls into 
the South-ſea, ſaid to be a well built town 3 but 
has been plunder'd, I perceive, more than once by 
the Buckaneers. 

The air of this province is good, and the lands 
fruitful : They have great numbers of Horſes, 
Mules, Sheep and Oxen ; and, abounding in Mul- 
berry - trees, make more Silk than any part of 
Mexico. Here are alſo rich mines of Gold and 
Silver, and Gold Sands in ſeveral of their rivers, 


It produces Caflia, Cochineel, Corn, Cotton, Sugar, 


Tabaſco pro- 
vince 


Cocoa- nuts, Plantains, and a variety of other fruits. 
The province is mountainous, like the reſt of Mex- 
ico ; but has ſeveral fine vallies in it, particularly 
that of Guaxaca, which is 16 leagues. in length, 
and full of villages ; and, the country extending 
both to the North and the South-ſeas, is extremely 
well fituated for trade. 

The province of Tabaſco is bounded by the Bay 


of Campeachy on the north; by Jucatan on the 


eaſt ; by Chiapa on the ſouth; and by Guaxaca 
on the weſt ; and was heretofore deem'd a part of 
Tucatan. As moſt part of this province lies on the 
Bay of Campeachy, where the Log wood grows which 
our Dyers uſe, the land is generally fo flat and low, 
that it remains under water great part of the year, 
DAamMPIER relates, that it rains nine months in 
the year here; and that the Logwood-cutters work 
in the water uſually up to their knees, when they 


fell thoſe trees; and they can ſcarce find a dry piece 


of ground to build their huts on ; that there are 
woods and thickets of Mangrooves, Bambow-canes 
and Briars on the coaſt, that grow in the water a 
yard deep, and are almoſt impenetrable 2 However, 


farther up in the country, are fine ſavannahs, or 


meadow-grounds, and gentle riſing hills on the ſides 
of them, planted with Guava's, Cocoa-nut-trees, 
and other fruits; and hills beyond them, on which 
grow Cedar, Brazil-wood, and other good timber, 
In the vallics between the hills, they have Indian- 
corn, Rice, Barley, and all manner of garden ſtuff ; 


and the Spaniards have introduced Grapes, Figs, CH 43 


Lemons, Oranges, and other European fruits : Here 


are alſo found Deer, and a ſpecies of wild Hogs, ww 


proper to America, and almoſt all forts of Euro- 
pean cattle. But, tho? the ſea- coaſts of this pro- 
vince are overflow'd {ix or ſeven months of the 
year, it is ſo hot and dry there for three months, 
viz. in February, March, and April, that there is 
ſcarce any enduring it, or any freſh water to be 
found ; which makes the country very unhealthful, 
and is the reaſon, poſſibly, that there are no towns 
near the coaſt ; for, as for "Tabaſco, ſo much talk'd 
of, I find ſcarce any traces of it, only a large river 
of that name; on the banks whereof are fome 
ſtraggling Indian houfes, and Fiſhermens huts ; 
but nothing that has the appearance of a town. 
DamPItR, who lived among the Jamaica Log- 
wood-cutters a great while, in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, aſſures us, there is not fo much as an Indian 
village, much leſs a Spaniſh town, within four or 
five leagues of the coaſt, in the Bay of Campeachyv, 
for ſeveral hundred miles. He adds, that it is very 
pleaſant failing up the river Tabaſco, the banks 
being planted with tall Cabbage-trees an hundred 
foot high, and with the largeſt Cotton and other 
Timber-trees, that are to be met with any where: 


That, eight leagues up the river, the Spaniards have 


a breaſt-work and a ſmall guard to watch the Buc- 
caneers, who ſometimes venture up, and have actu- 
ally plunder'd the town call'd Villa de Moſc, whick 
lies four leagues higher than the breaſt-work ; and 
this ſeems to me to be the chief town in the coun- 
try; for he tells us, here is a fort and a church 
in it, and that it is inhabited by Spaniards and In- 
dians : That thus far the ſhips come up with Euro- 
pean goods in the months of November or De- 
cember, and ſtay here till June or July, taking 
Cocoa and other native commodities in return : 


That all the Merchants and Tradeſmen in the 


country retort hither at Chriſtmas, which very much 


enriches the place. He mentions alſo the town ot 
Eſtape, lying on the fame river, four leagues be- 
yond Villa de Moſc ; faid to be a town of pretty 
good trade, and of ſuch force, that it repulſed Cap- 
tain HEWET, when he attack'd it with two hun- 
dred deſperate Buccaneers. He mentions a flouriſh- 


ing town, call'd Halpo, alſo higher up the river of 


Tabaſco. 


The province of Jucatan, or Yucatan, is a pe- Jace 


ninſula, ſituated in the Gulph of Mexico, between 
the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras: The iſth- 
mus whereof has the provinces of "Tabaſco and 
Chiapa on the weſt. This peninſula extends from 


16 to 21 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, and 


lies between the 89th and 94th degrees of weſt lon- 
gitude : It is generally flat, low land, ſcarce any 
hills, unleſs in the weſtern part of it, near the 
iſthmus : It is now thinly inhabited, eſpecially near 
the coaſts ; tho” it was very full of people betorc 
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the Spaniards deſtroy'd the natives. This country 
not agreeable to European conſtitutions, the air 
being exceſſive hot, and the lands near the coaſt 
frequently under water. The chief produce of the 
country is Cotton, Salt, and Logwood ; and the 
Indians employ themſelves pretty much in fiſhing. 
The only Spaniſh town on this extenſive coaſt is 
Campeachy, ſituate on the weſt-ſide of the penin- 
ſula, in 19 degrees odd minutes north latitude: It 
ſtands in a bending of the land, but open to the 
ſea; and, being built of ſtone, and ſurrounded with 
a good wall, makes a fine appearance: It has a 
citadel for its defence; notwithſtanding which, it 
has been twice taken by the Buccaneers, viz. in 
the years 1650, and 1678; the laſt time by ſur- 
prize, the Buccaneers enter'd the gates in the day- 
time without oppolition, the Spaniards looking up- 
on them to be a party of their own garriſon, re- 
turn'd from an expedition out of the country. 
There are two inland Spaniſh towns of ſome note 
in Jucatan, viz. Merida and Valladolid. The town 
of Merida is ſituated in 20 degrees, odd minutes, 
north latitude, between thirty and forty miles from 
the North-ſea, and is a Biſhop's ſee; but I meet 
with no farther deſcription of it. The town of 
Valladolid is ſituated on the eaſt-fide of the penin- 
ſala, in 19 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, about 
thirty miles within land, and forty to the weſtward 
of the iſland of Cozumel, 

The province of Chiapa is an inland country, 
bounded by Tabaſco on the north ; by Jucatan on 
the eaſt ; and by Soconuſco on the ſouth : It is 
mountainous, but well wooded and water'd, and 
has ſeveral fruitful vallies, where they feed great 
herds of cattel; and they have a pretty briſk trade 
with the neighbouring provinces. The chief town 
is Chiapa, or Cividad Real, ſituate in 16 degrees, 
odd minutes, of north latitude, in a plain ſurrounded 
by mountains, at an equal diſtance almoſt from the 
North and South-ſea : It is a Biſhop's ſee, and the 
ieat of their courts of Juſtice ; and there are ſome 
monaſteries in the town ; but I don't find it is either 
rich or populons. There is another town call'd 
Chiapa de los Indos, becauſe it is inhabited by the 
natives, the largeſt Indian town in the country, 
and ſituate about 1 2 leagues from Spaniſh Chiapa. 

The province of Soconuſco is bounded by Chiapa 
on the north; by Guatimala towards the eaſt ; and 
by the South-ſea on the fouth and weſt: It lics 
along the coaſt of the South-ſea for above an hun- 
cred miles, and is not a very fruitful country ; 
neither do they ſeem to have much trade : Our 
Scamen obſerve, that it is very mountainous ; and 
that the higheſt mountain, which is a vulcano, 
goes by the name of Soconuſco : That to the ſouth - 
calt of this vulcano runs a river, on the banks 
whereof is ſituated a large Indian town ; and that 


both the town and the river take their names from 
the vulcano, 
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The Audience of Guatimala is bounded by that CH AP. 
of Mexico on the north-weſt ; by the North-ſea V. 
on the north-eaſt ; by the province of Darien, or 
Terra- firma Proper, in South- America, on the pwr ang 
ſouth-eaſt ; and by the South-ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; 
being about 1000 miles in length from the north- | 
welt to the ſouth-eaſt ; but ſcarce half fo broad in | 
any part, and in ſome not 100 r1y2s broad. This 
Audience is ſubdivided into ſix provinces; viz. 1, Vera Subdiviſon 
Paz; 2. Guatimala Proper; 3. Honduras; 4. Ni- of it. 
caragua; 5. Coſta Rica; and 6. Veragua. 

The province of Vera Paz is bounded by the vera Paz 
Gulph of Honduras and Jucatan on the north; by province. 
theprovince of Honduras on the eaſt ; by Guatimala 
Proper on the ſouth ; and by Chiapa towards the weſt. 

It is faid to have had the name of Vera Paz, or 
True Peace, given it by the Spaniards ; becauſe the 
natives ſubmitted, and made peace with them volun- 
tarily. It is a woody mountainous country, ſubject 
to earthquakes, and neither fruitful or populous. 

The Spaniards mention two towns; viz. Vera Paz, Vera Paz, 
or Coban, and St. Peter's, both of them fituated a , So 4 
. „ an 

little to the ſouthward of the Bay of Honduras; St. Peter's. 
but travellers have not thought them worth a par- 
ticular deſcription, Coban, or Vera Paz, is found 
in our maps, in 15 degrees north latitude, and St. 
Peter's a little to the ſouth-eaſt of it. 

The province of Guatimala Proper is bounded Cuatimale 
by Vera Paz towards the north; by Nicaragua and Prise. 
Honduras on the eaſt ; and by the South-ſca on the 
ſouth-weſt. It is a mountainous country, every 
mountain almoſt a vulcano, and ſubject to earth- 
quakes and fiery eruptions; as DAM PIER, Captain 
ROG ERS, and others relate, who were very well 
acquainted with the coaſt. There are, however, 
many fruittul valleys, abounding in corn and pa- | 
ſturage, and rich drugs for dying; viz. Indico, 
Otta, Silveſter, and Cochineel ; and great herds of 
cattle; ſeveral Sugar plantations, and ſome Silver | 
mines ; and, as it lies along the coaſt of the South- 1 
ſea, is well ſupplied with fiſh. It is agreed, by all, | 
to be an exceeding fruitful country; nor are the J 
heats fo intolerable as might be expected between 5 1 
the Tropics, the earth being refreſhed by the annual 5 
rains, and the land and ſea-breezes, which ſucceed 
each other every day at ſtated hours. The chief 
towns are, 1. Guatimala, or St. Jago de Guati- Gratimala 
mala, the capital, ſituate in 14 degrees north lati- tun. 
tude, 8 or 9 leagues from the South-ſea, There is a Guatimala 
famous mountain, with two tops, 2 or 3 leagues Vance 
from this city; out of one of which iſſues water, 
and out of the other, fire. At the bottom of this 
mountain ſtood the old town of Guatimala, once 
deſtroy'd by a fiery eruption, and a ſecond time by 
water iſſuing from the other head; which induced | 
the Spaniards to build the new city 3 leagues from 
thence : However, at this diſtance, the town is 
ſometimes cover'd with aſhes from the fiery vulcano, | 
which throws out ſtones and pieces of rocks as big 
2 as TER "= 
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CHAP. asa houſe, and is obſerved to burn moſt fiercely du- 


ring the rainy ſeaſon, The new town lies on a ri- 


err in a fine valley, and is one of the largeſt cities 


Trinidad 


town. 
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Honduras 
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in Spaniſh America, containing upwards of eight 
thouſand families: It is the ſeat of the Preſident, 
and of the courts of Juſtice of this Audience; a Bi- 
ſhop's ſee, Suffragan bf Mexico; a univerſity ; and 
has ſeveral fine monaſteries: The cathedral and pa- 
rochial churches alſo are exceeding rich. 2. Tri- 
nidad, or Sonſonate, a port-town, ſituate on the 
Bay of the South-ſea, 100 miles ſouth-eaſt of Gua- 
timala, in 13 degrees north latitude : It conſiſts of 
four or five hundred Spaniſh families, beſides Mu- 
lattoes and Indians, and has five churches. 3. St. 
Michael's, another port-town to the eaſtward of 
Sonſonate, having ſeven or eight hundred houſes, 
and ſeveral fine churches ; and near it is a great vul- 
cano, call'd The vulcano of St. Michael's; beyond 
which is a large lake, the banks whereof are well 
inhabited by Spaniards, Mulattoes, and Indians. 
4. Amapalla, ſituate on a fine bay to the eaſtward 
of St. Michael's; in which are above an hundred 


\ Spaniſh families, who have a briſk trade for their 


Cochineel, Cocoa, Hides, Indico, &c. 

The province of Honduras, or Comaiagua, is 
bounded by the Gulph of Honduras and the North- 
ſea on the north and eaſt ; by Guatimala Proper and 
Nicaragua on the ſouth; and by Vera Paz on the 
weſt. The air of this country is ſaid to be general- 
Iy good, and the foil rich in corn and paſturage, oc- 
caſioned by the annual floods of their numerous ri- 
vers, and was exceedingly populous, *till the nat; 
were deſtroy'd by the Spaniards, who tortured and 
put many of them to death, tis ſaid, to make them 
diſcover their Gold and Silver, and kilPd many more, 
by obliging them to work in the mines, and carry 
burthens beyond their ſtrength. It is even ſaid, in 
a letter to CHARLEs V. written by the Biſhop of 
Chiapa, that the Spaniards murder'd two millions of 
people in this province ; but this account muſt cer- 
tainly be very extravagant, there being ſcarce fo ma- 
ny people in it, if it be true, as moſt writers agree, 


that America was not fo well peopled as Europe, 


when the Spaniards came thither. The chief towns 
arc, 1. Valladolid, or Comaiagua, ſituate in 14 de- 
grees of north latitude, and 91 degrees of weſtern 
longitude, in a pleaſant valley, on the weſt-fide of 
a river, which falls into the Gulph of Honduras, 80 
miles north of the town. Here the Silver is refined, 
which 1s dug in the adjacent mountains. It is the 
reſidence of the Governor of the province, and a 
Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan of Mexico. 2. Truxillo, 
ſituate in 15 degrees, odd minutes, north latitude, on 
a bay of the fea, on the north- ſide of the province: 
In ſtands on an eminence between two rivers, the 
mcuths whereof, and ſome iſlands that lie before it, 
form the harbour, which is defended by a caſtle ; 
but the place has however been plunder'd ſeveral : 
times by the Buccaneers. 3. Gracias a Dios, ſitu- 


ated at the mouth of a river near the north-eaſt CH ap 


Cape, or Promontory of Honduras. It ſtands on a 


mountain near a fine fruitful valley, and hath ſome AM 


Gold mines in the neighbourhood of it. 


The province of Nicaragua is bounded by Hon- Nr, 


Province, 


duras on the north, by the North-ſea on the eaſt, 

Coſta Rica towards the ſouth-eaſt, and by the South- 
ſea on the ſouth-weſt: "This country conſiſts of 
mountains, vallies, and ſpacious lakes, with fine 
ſavannahs or meadows, in which feed numerous 
herds of cattle : They have alfo Sugar plantations, 
and a variety of pleaſant fruits: And their conſtant 


fea and land- breezes, with that extenſive lake, that 


runs quite croſs it, renders this province cool and 
healthful ; infomuch, that ſome of our countrymen, 
that have reſided here, call it the paradiſe of the In- 
dies: But the vulcano's in their mountains, and 
the earthquakes occaſion'd by them, too often diſ- 
turb their repoſe. 


South-ſea, and ſtretching to the weſtward, falls into 
the North-ſea by a narrow channel, uſually call'd the 
river of Nicaragua; but this channel, it ſeems, is 
ſo obſtructed by rocks, and the river falls down ſuch 
precipices frequently, that the navigation is ſcarce 
practicable : Nor do the Spaniards care to move theſe 
obſtructions, leſt ſome other nations ſhould find a 
way through this lake to their ſettlements on the 
South-ſea ; for the head of the lake is not more than 
four or hve leagues diſtant from the South-ſea, It 
is of a good depth after paſſing the narrow channel 
from the North-ſea, and upwards of an 100 miles 
in length, and thirty or forty in breadth : It ebbs 
and flows like the fea, and the banks of it are pretty 
well inhabited, on account of the plenty of good 
fiſh in it, and other conveniencies ; but it is pretty 
much infeſted by Crocodiles and Alligators, 


The chief towns in this province are, 1. The Lean ber 


city of Leon, ſituate towards the weſt end of the 
faid lake, in 11 degrees and a halfof north latitude, 
about 20 miles to the eaſtward of the South-ſea : It 
ſtands in a plain at the foot of a piqued mountain, 
call'd, The vulcano of Leon. It is a Biſhop's ſee, 
and, beſides the cathedral, has ſeveral churches and 
monaſteries, and about a thouſand houſes, whereof 


the Governor's and ſome of the principal inhabitants 


make a grand appearance ; but they are moſt of them 
low built on account of earthquakes. The riches of 
the place has tempted the Buccaneers to plunder it 
ſeveral times, and particularly the crew that Da Mu- 


PIER faild with in the year 1684, who ſet fire to 
the place, on the Governor's refuſing them a ſum of 


money: And, perhaps, the eaſineſs of acceſs to this 
city, was one great inducement to their attempting 
it; for DAM pIER relates, that the way to it lay 
through fine level ſavannahs or meadows : Nor does 
he mention any fortifications about it, only ſome 
breaſt-works in the way thither. 


Rea Lejo, ſituate on the Squth-ſea, being the port 


The weſt end of the great lake Nanga 
I have mentioned, lies within a few leagues of the!“ 


2. Ria Lexa, or R. La 
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weſt of it. The town ſtands in a plain on a ſmall 
river, is pretty large, and, according to DA M- 
PIER, has three churches and an hoſpital; but is 
a very ſickly place, on account of the creeks and 
{alt-marſhes that lie about it, and occaſion a very 
nauſeous ſmell. 3. Granada, ſituate on the ſouth- 
ſide of the lake of Nicaragua, about 60 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Leon, a good trading town, with ſome for- 


tifications about it; and yet it was taken and plun- 


der'd by the Buccaneers in the year 1686. 4. St. 
John's, ſituate on the north-ſide of the river of Ni- 
caragua, about 100 miles to the weſtward of the 
North-ſea ; but I meet with no farther diſcription 
of it. 

The province of Coſta Rica, or the Rich coaſt, 
is bounded by Nicaragua on the north; by the 
North-ſea on the eaſt; by Veragua on the ſouth- 
caſt ; and by the South-ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; ex- 
tending 200 miles along the South-ſea coaſt, and 
about 60 miles along the coaſt of the North-ſea. 
This is a mountainous barren country ; but inex- 
preſſibly rich in Gold and Silver mines, from whence 
its ſhores obtain'd the name of the rich coaſt. The 
chief towns are, 1. Nicoya, ſituated 30 miles to the 
caſtward of a bay of the South-ſea, to which, how- 
ever, it gives its name, and lies in 10 degrees, odd 
minutes, north latitude, conſiſting of about fourſcore 
houſes. The bay is much frequented by the Spa- 
niſh ſhipping, being a commodious harbour, and 
ſeveral rivers falling into itz but what is moſt con- 
ſiderable, is a Pearl fiſhery the Spaniards have here, 
which yields them a conſiderable profit: This may 
well be called the rich coaſt, therefore, when the 
ſea and the land yield ſuch valuable treaſures. All our 
Seamen take notice of the mountains near this coaſt, 
both on account of their vaſt height, and the figure 
they make at fea: "They are called The crown 
mountains, and are five or fix ridges of hills, gra- 
dually ſurmounting each other, and reſembling a 
crown at a diſtance. But to return to the town of 
Nicoya: This alſo was taken and plunder'd by the 
Buccaneers in the year 1687, who extorted a con- 
ſiderable ſum from the Governor, for not ſetting it 
on fire; ſo exceeding weak do the Spaniards appear 
to be in thoſe parts. 2. The ſecond town I ſhall 
mention, is Carthage, the capital, which is ſituated 
alſo 30 or 40 miles within the land to the eaſtward 
of Nicoya; but I meet with no farther deſcription 
of it: As it is a barren country, there are few 
towns in it, and thoſe are not very conſiderable, 

'The province of Veragua is bounded by the 
North-ſea on the north; by the province of Da- 
rien, or Terra- firma Proper in ſouth America, and 
by the Gulph of Panama on the eaſt ; by the South- 
ſea on the ſouth, and by Coſta Rica on the weſt. 
This is a mountainous barren country; but then 
their mountains are well cloath'd with timber, and 


acar the coaſt of the North and South- ſcas, the land 
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H A5 ; HA P. town to the city of Leon, and ſituate 20 miles 


and Bamboa-canes, and generally very unhealthful ; 
but they have mines of Gold and Silver, not inferior 
to thoſe of Coſta Rica; and in their rivers, which 
fall from the mountains, is frequently found Gold- 
duſt : But the courſe of their rivers is very ſhort and 
rapid, eſpecially thoſe that fall into the North-ſea, 
the mountains lying very near that ſhore; nor are 
they far from the coaſt of the South-ſea. The chief 
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towns are, 1. Santa Fe, or St. Faith's, ſituate in the Santa Fe 
middle of the province, in 9 degrees of north lati- towns 


tude, and 83 degrees of weſtern longitude ; where, 
tis ſaid, the Spaniards melt their Gold into bars; but 
their capital is ſaid to be, 2. The town of Concep- 


Conception 


tion, ſituate on a bay of the North-ſea, 40 miles town. 


north of Santa Fe; but I meet with no farther de- 


ſcription of either of theſe towns. 3. Puebla Nova, puebla No- 


or New Town, ſituate at the mouth of a river, . 
which runs into the South-ſea, encompaſſed with 
bogs and moraſles ; faid to be a large place, but of no 


force, being taken by a crew of Buccaneers, with 


whom DAM PIER fail'd in the year 1685. 4. Chi- Chiriquy | 
riqui, ſituate on a river, that falls into the South- ton. 


ſea, about 3 miles from its mouth, and upwards of 
40 miles to the weſtward of Puebla Nova. This 
town alſo was taken by the Buccaneers in 1686. 


As was, 5. La Villia, on the ſame coaſt, where the La Villia- 
Buccaneers ſurpriz'd three hundred Spaniards in the ton. 


church at high-maſs, and poſleſs'd themſelves of a 
vaſt treaſure in bullion and rich merchandize ; but 
falling into an ambuſcade afterwards, loſt moſt part 
of their plunder ; however, they carried off their 
priſoners, and had upwards of ten thouſand pieces of 
eight paid them for their ranſom. 

Having given a deſcription of modern Mexico, 
and ſome of the chief Spaniſh towns; I proceed to 
deſcribe the towns and villages of the Indians, both 
ancient and modern, with the form of their houſes, 
and the materials, of which they were, or are built, 
with their furniture, as far as we can learn theſe 
particulars from the firſt diſcoverers, or from tra- 
vellers that have lately viſited thoſe countries; and- 
firſt I ſhall treat of the city of Old Mexico. 


What the form of the old city was, no author, Old Mexico 


that I have met with, attempts to deſcribe, any 
more than the dimenſions : But, as it ſtood on the 
ſame ground the preſent city ſtands on, there is rea- 
ſon to believe it was ſquare, as modern Mexico is, or 
pretty near that figure; and the dimenſions may be 
gather'd from the number of families that reſided in 
it, which the hiſtories of that conqueſt make to be 
about ſixty thouſand. Theſe hiſtories inform us 
alſo, that there was a vaſt ſquare in the middle of 
the city, which, in the time of their great Fair, con- 
tain'd an hundred thouſand people, that reſorted 
thither with tneir goods and merchandizes, and 
lodged in the booths and tents they erected in that 
ſquare: That the town was divided into two parts; 
the one inhabited by the-Court, the Nobility, and 


perſons 


deſcrib'd, 
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CH AP. perſons of diſtinction ; and the other by Tradeſmen 

and people of inferior rank: "That the former was 
AW much the largeſt part; where the ſtreets were ſpa- 


it is ſaid to be the buſineſs of three hundred men to C114 41 
feed and look after them. y 


In another ſquare, of the fame palace, were kent 
Buiidings, 1 g F _— 


Furniture. 


Palaces 


cious, the houſes of white hewn ſtone, one ſtory 
high ; and that they had flat roofs adorn'd with bat- 
tlements : "That their ciclings were of Cedar, Cy- 
preſs, or other odorifehus wood; and their hangings 
were cither of furs and beautiful teathers, or painted 
cotton linen, with a variety of figures of birds, beaſts, 
or plants. The only furniture mention'd beſides, are 
their beds and chairs, which do not ſeem ſuitable to 
the reſt; for their beds were no better than mats, 
and their chairs of wood; nor were any of the No- 
bility ſerved in plate: This was the prerogative on- 
ly of the Emperor, the reſt eat out of earthen diſhes. 

The only publick buiidings writers give us any 
deſcription of, are the Emperor's palaces, and their 
temples; and thcie deſcriptions are not ſo full as 
could be wilh'd, 

The palace where MON TEZ UMA, the laſt Em- 
peror reſided, ſufficiently ſhew'd the magnificence of 
that Prince, ſays the Hſtary of the Conqueſt : The 
pile was fo very large, that it open'd with thirty 
gates, into as many different ſtreets; the principal 
front making one fide of the great ſquare above- 
mention'd. The materials of this building were 
poliſh'd Jaſper, black, red and white; and over each 
gate, in a large ſhield, were the arms of Mod T E- 
ZUM A, being a Griffin, half Eagle and half Lion, 
with the wings extended, and a Tiger in his talons. 

This palace conſiſted of ſeveral ſquare courts, fo 
vaſtly extenhive, that here were apartments for three 
thouſand of his women, and a proportionable num- 
ber of other domeſticks; and might rather be ityled 
a ſeparate city, than a palace. 

The palace affign'd to COR EE and his array was 
vaſtly large, containing commodious rooins and a- 
partments for his five hundred Spaniards, and for ſe- 
veral thouſand Tlaſcalans, his Indian allies ; the 
whole being ſurrounded with a thick ſtone-wall, and 
flank'd with ſtately towers, at convenient diſtances, 
In ſeveral of the ſtreets of Mexico were canals, with 


bridges over them, and many thouſand boats ply'd 


upon the water to bring in proviſions, and for the 
ſervice or pleaſure of the inhabitants. There were 
two vaſt aqueducts alſo made by the Emperor Mor- 
TEZUMA, which brought in freſn water from a 
mountain 3 miles diftance, ſupply ing the palaces and 
the numerous fountains in the high ſtreets with 
Water. 

Beſides the two palaces already mention'd, Mo- 
EE UMA had ſeveral pleaſure-houſes in and about 
the city: In one of which were great gallerics, ſup- 
ported by pillars of Jaſper, in which were kept every 
ſpecies of land-fowls and birds that Mexico produ- 
ced: The ſea-fowls were preſerved and fed in reſer- 


Vvoirs of ſalt water; and thoſe that were bred in 


lakes and rivers, in others of freſh water; and fo 
numerous were the feathcr'd race of all kinds, that 


all manner of wild beaſts, in their reſpective dens 
and cages, in a moſt regular order ; and in another 
part of this palace were apartments for dwarfs and 
monſters, fools and naturals, of the human ſpecies, 
kept for the ſport or ſervice of the Court. 

Here were alſo armories, well replenifh'd with 
armour, and all manner of Indian wearon:; of 
which I ſhall give a particular account under another 
head: And in the ſame quarter were ſeen the artifi- 
cers at work that form'd and clean'd theſe arms. 

All theſe palaces had ſpacious and elegant gardens, 
not planted with fruit, but laid out in fine ſhady 
walks, beds of fragrant and medicina! ubs, and 
parterres of beautiful flowers; with afagnificent 
ſummer-houſes, bagnio's, arbours, and fountains, 
that might have vied with any thing of that kind in 
Europe in thoſe days. 

But there was a building, in the moſt ſolitary 
part of theſe gardens, which ſurprizcd the Spaniards, 
'tis ſaid, more than any thing they met with; and 
that was an edifice, call'd The Houſe of Sorrow; to 
which the Emperor uſed to retire on the death of his 
near relations, or on any calamity, publick or pri- 
vate: It was ſo contrived, as to inſpire thoſe that 
approached it with gloomy melancholy thoughts; 
the roof, the ceiling, and ſides were black; and only 
light enough let in to diſcover the diſmal obſcurity. 
Here he uſed to remain *till the time of mourning 
and humiliation were over; and here, if we may 
credit thoſe authors who writ the Congque/t of Mex- 
ic, MONTEZUMA uſed to converſe familiarly with 
the Prince of darkneſs: But thoſe who read theſe 
gentlemen, are at liberty to believe as much or as 


little as they pleaſe of ſuch relations. 
I come, in the next place, to the deſcription of Temple. 


the Mexican temples, the principal whereof was 
dedicated to Uitziputlli, the God of War: 
This 1tc9d on a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded by a 
wall of hewn ftone, wrought on the outſide with 
various knots of twiſted ſerpents: At a little diſtance 
trom the principal gate was a place of worſhip, 
built of ſtone, and aſcended on the outſide by thirty 
ſteps, on the top whereof was a long flat roof, and 
the front of it adorn'd with the ſculls of men that 
had been facrificed, placed in rows one above ano- 
ther, which half cover'd this edifice. 

On cach ſide of the grand ſquare was a magnifi- 
cent gate, and over every one of them ſour ſtatues, 
ſuppoſed to repreſent ſome ſubordinate deities ; for 
all that enter'd the gates ſeem'd to adore them. Un- 
der the wall, on the inſide, were the apartments of - 
the Prieſts, and of their officers and ſervants ; and 
yet the ſquare was fo very extenſive, that there was 
room left for eight or ten thouſand perſons to dance 
on their ſolemn feſtivals. | 
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In the middle of the ſquare was an edifice of a 
pyramidal form; three ſides whereof were ſmooth, 
and the fourth contain'd an hundred and twenty 
tone ſteps, by which they aſcended to the top, that 
was a flat of 40 foot ſquare, laid with Jaſper of all 
Colours. The rails, or balluſtrade, that ſurrounded 
this, were of a ſerpentine form, cover'd with a 
ſtone as black as jet, and join'd with a red and white 
cement, that was very ornamental. 

On each fide, within the rails, was a marble ſta- 
tue, ſupporting a vaſt candleſtick, and between them 


green ſtone, five ſpans high from the floor, which 


terminated in a point; and on this they extended 
the human victims they ſacriſiced, throwing them 
on their backs, and ripping them open with knives 
made of flint; after which, they tore out their 
hearts, and offer'd them to their idols: For, on the 


*:rther fide, oppoſite to the ſtairs, ſtood a chappel of 


exquiſite materials and architecture, where the idol 
was placed on an altar. This image was of human 
orm, and fat on a throne, ſuſtained by an azure 
ebe, which they called heaven; from the ſides 
whereof iſſued four rods, their ends reſembling the 
\cads of ſerpents: On the head of the image was a 
nclmet, adorn'd with plumes of various colours; its 
countenance was ſevere and terrible, and much de- 
tirmed by two blue bands, which bound the fore- 
head and the noſe 3 in the right hand it held a twi- 
ning ſerpent, that ſerved for a ſtaff; and in the left 
four arrows, which were revered as the gift of hea- 
zen: It bore a ſhield alſo, adorn'd with fine white 
lumes in the form of a croſs. On the left hand was 
mother chappel of the fame form, in whicli was 
the image of Tlalock, another of their gods; 
reiembling the former however in every reſpect : 
hey were eſteemed friends, or rather fo intimately 
anted, that they aſcribed to them the fame attri- 
dates, and paid them the fame honours. The walls 
ind altars of theſe chappels were immenſely rich, 
cover'd with jewels and precious ſtones, ſet on fea- 
thers of various colours. 

There were eight of theſe temples in Mexico, of 
ihe like architecture and equal wealth, beſides two 
thouſand ſmall ones, dedicated to as many different 
gods; every ſtreet having its tutelary deity ; every 
viſtreſs or calamity its particular altar, to which the 
rad recourſe for a remedy of their ſeveral ſufferings : 
But, having reſerved a chapter on purpoſe to treat 
8 their religion, J forbear enlarging on that ſubject 

ere. 
| Thoſe, who have written the Congugſi of Mex- 
%, have given us an account of ſeveral other no- 
ble cities and towns in that empire, whoſe buildings 
were little inferior to the capital; particularly Tz- 
'acpalapa, ſituate on an iſland in the lake about two 
leagues from Mexico, and with which it had a com- 
munication by a ſpaciovs ſtone cauſey. The Spani- 
ard, who paſs'd through this city in their firſt march 
te Mexico, relate, that it conſiſted of ten thouſand 


ico, with flat roofs, battlements, and cedar cielings; 
and that the rooms of the Cacique's palace were 
hung with cotton linen finely painted : That, among 
other curioſities in his garden, he had a ſquare reſer- 
voir of ſtone, with ſtairs on every fide going down 
to the bottom, each ſide containing four hundred 
paces. Another city they paſs*d through, call'd Cho- 
lula, which for beauty they compared to Valladolid 
in Spain, and aſſure us, that it contained twenty 
thouſand ſouls, and had ſuburbs of equal dimenſions. 

The city of Tlafcala alſo, thev inform us, was 
built with ſtone and brick, and the houſes had flat 
roots, with battlements of terrafles, like thoſe of 
Mexico: "That it was ſituated on four eminencies, 
which were united and defended by a ftone wall : 
So well were theſe people verſed in architecture in 
thoſe days; and yet I do not find that there are 
any towns 1n the country now built of brick or ſtone, 
except thoſe in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. I] pro- 
ceed therefore, in the laſt place, to deſcribe the 
towns there are in Mexico at this day, inhabited by 
ſuch Indians as are not come into the Spaniſh modes 
of building, with the form of their houſes and their 
furniture, 

Even thoſe Indians, that have ſubmitted to the 
Spaniards, and embraced their religion (if they have 
not intermarried with them, and are not inhabitants 
of their great towns) live in thatch'd cottages, and 
obſerve very little regularity in laying out their 


143 

houſes, many of which were built like thoſe of Mex- CHAP, 
V. 

"POE. 


Indian 
towns, 


ſtreets; their houſes neither ſtand contiguous, or in 
any order, but are diſperſed here and there, as in 


our villages, every one having his ſeparate planta- 


tion; only they have one common guard-houſe, or 


fort, ſituate on an eminence, whither they reſort on 
the approach of an enemy, or when they aſſemble 
in council. 8 

They never lay any deep foundations; their hou- 
ſes ſtand in a manner upon the ſurface of the ground: 
They ſet up ſmall poſts, ſeven or eight foot high, 
two or three foot aſunder; and, having fplinter'd 
up the intervals, cover them with clay: The roof is 


made like that of an ordinary barn, and cover'd 


uſually with Palmeto leaves: The length of the 
building 1s about 24 foot, and half as broad as it is 


long: The fire-hearth is in the middle of the houſe, - 


and they have a hole over it to let out the ſmoke, 
but no chimneys: They build but one floor, and 
have no partitions; all the houſe is but one room: 
Inſtead of beds they uſe hammocks, which are hung 
up on the principal beam, from one end ta the other 
of the houſe; nor have they any other ſeats or tables, 
but blocks of wood: Their furniture conſiſts of pots 
and pans, and other kitchen utenſils, with Cala- 
baſhes or Gourds of an uncommon ſize to hold their 


liquor; and their arms, bows, arrows, launces, - 
darts, and quivers, with their tools, are hung round 


the cottage as ornaments. 


Their 
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CHAP. Their guard-houſe is about 130 ſoot long, and 25 
V. broad; the walls 9 or 10 foot high, and the top of 


LY the roof about 20 foot in height, and thatch'd with 
Palmeto leaves, as the private houſes are ; but they 
have narrow loop-holes on the ſides, from whence 
they can annoy an enemy with their arrows. "Theſe 
houſes, as has been obſerved, are generally fituated 
on an eminence ;z and the ground is cleared of wood 
and ſhrubs for a good ſpace about them, that an 
enemy may find no ſhelter from their arrows, or 
any place to lie concealed. They have ſtrong doors 
to defend the entrance to theſe houſes 3 but the Spa- 
niards, it ſeems, caſily burn down theſe little for- 
treſſes, by ſhooting flaming arrows into the thatch. 


E. 
Of the perſons and habits of the Mexicans; of their 


genius and temper, arts, manufattures, diet, ex- 


erciſes, and drverſions. 
T HERE is at preſent a great variety of inha- 
bitants in Mexico; viz. 1. The native In- 
dians; 2. The Spaniards, and other Europeans; 
3. The deſcendants of the Spaniards unmix'd, who 
are called Crioli; 4. "The Meſtices, or Meſties, the 
iſſue of a Spaniard and an American; 5. The Fine 
Meſties, the iſſue of ſuch iſſue ; 6. The Terceroons 
dez Indies, the children of the laſt, intermarried 
with pure Spaniards; 7. The Quarteroons dez 
Indies, whoſe poſterity are allow'd the fame pri- 
vileges as pure Spaniards. The Blacks alſo are pretty 
numerous, having been carried over to the Indies 
from Africa, and by one means or other obtained 
their freedom. The iflue of a Spaniard (or other 
European) by one of theſe female Negroes, is call'd 
a Mulattoe : The deſcendants of theſe alſo are call'd 
Mut:ctoes, tho' again intermarried with Spaniards, 
and as white as the Spaniards themſelves; and can 
never enjoy the privileges of Spaniards, unleſs they 
can conceal their deſcent, which they frequently do, 
by removing from the place of their nativity. And 
there is allo a mingled breed of Negrocs and Indi- 
ans, whoſe deſcendants are ever excluded from the 
privileges of Spaniards *till their anceſtors are for- 
gotten: But, beiide theſe, there are ſome common- 
wealths of Blacks, in ſeveral parts of Mexico, that 
own no ſubjection to the Spaniards : Theſe were con- 
ſtituted out of the Negroes that run away from their 
maſters into the woodsand mountains; and, at length, 
became fo formidable, that the Spaniards were forced 
to enter into treaties with them, and grant them 
their liberties, and permit them to be govern'd by 
their own Magiſtrates, on condition they would put 
a ſtop to their depredations. | 
I proceed, in the next place, to deſcribe the per- 
ſons and habits of the native Mexicans. 
The Indians, I find, are generally of a middle 
ſtature, and their complexions a deep olive, darker 
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than that of the Portugueſe : The men have ſtreight CH 
clean limbs, are big-boned, and we!!-ihaped, ſcarce YV] 
a crooked or deformed perſon is to be found among 
them: They are nimble and active, and run very 
ſwiftly : The women are moderately fat, and well- 
ſhaped; and the faces, both of men aid women 
(who have not taken pains to alter the natural ſhape) 
are round: Their eyes large, either black or grey, 
lively and ſparkling: Their foreheads are high ; 
their noſes ſhort; the mouth of a moderate ſize; 
their lips thin; their chins and cheeks well propor- 
tion'd; and all of them have fine ſets of cc ti: The 
teatures both of men and women generally good. 

In the wearing their hair, which is always black, 
oy difter very much ; in ſome places the men wear 
it ſhort, and the women long ; and in others it is 
juſt the reverſe : Some are proud of having long 
hair hang down their backs ; others wear it ſhort, 
juſt below their ears, and ſome tie it up behind; 
but all agree in ſuffering no hair to remain upon 
them, unleſs the hair of their heads, and over their 
eyes; the reſt is pull'd off by tweazers as ſoon as 
ever it appears, which is the buſineſs of the old wo- 
men, it ſeems; inſomuch, that the Spaniards did 
not find a beard in the country, or any hair below 
the waiſt, when they arrived among them. There 
are ſome nations of Indians that take abundance of 
pains to render their countenances deform'd ; they 
do not only flat the noſes of their new born infants, 
but ſo preſs and ſqueeze their heads between two 
boards, that they make them. perfectly flat ; while 
others endeavour to mould their tender ſkulls into the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf: And there are ſcarce any of 
them but disfigure their faces and bodies with paint, 
and rub themſelves over with oil or fat: They be- 
gin to anoint and paint their children very young, 
and the women are the operators: The colours they 
chiefly affect are a lively red, blue or yellow; and 
ſometimes they make the figures of men, beaſls, 
birds, or plants, on every part of the body, but 
chiefly on the face : They draw theſe figures on the 
ſkin with wooden pencils, gnaw'd at the end to the 
ſoftneſs of a bruſh ; renewing the paint from time 
to time, *till the colours are fix'd : But the way they 
often take to render the figures laſting and indelible, 
is by pricking the ſkin with a thorn till the blood 
follows, and then rubbing the paint in with their 
hands: Some nations of Mexicans, when they go 
to the wars, paint their faces red, and their bodies 
with other colours, according to their ſeveral fan- 
cies ; but this is uſually waſh'd off at night, and re- 
new'd every mornin a 

As to their habits, moſt of the Mexican nations „, 
wear ſome habit or other; but there are Indians that du. 
go perfectly naked. GIN EL LI relates, that he a, 
ſome of the Chichimecas, when he was at Mexico, 
who had no part of their bodies covered, but their 
nudities ; all the reſt of the body was naked, and 
ſtain'd with ſeveral colours: That their how 0 
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A P. fre 4 with black lines, made by pricking the 17 in, 


and rubbing in the black liquor: That ſome of theſe 
wore Stags ſkulls on their heads with the horns on ; 
others ha id a Lion's, a Tyger's, or a Wolf's head upon 
their own, faſten'd ab- Mut their necks with part of 
the beaſt's ſkin : Theſe are worn as triumphs of 
dle victories over thoſe animals. But they are 
tous of nothing ſo much as of killing a Spani- 

7 that they may fix his head on their own, and 


»iumph in the deſtruction of their moit dreaded 


There is another nation in Veragua, where the 
nen cloath nothing but the Penis, which the inſe- 
r pe ople wrap up in a leaf, and thoſe of better 
watity incloſe in a caſe of gold and ſilver, of the 
taſhion of a cone or extinguiſher, and adorn 1t with 
wels, letting the Scrotum hang over in full view: 
Hut even theſe people, on feſtivals, and other ſo- 
l-mn occaſions, have a white or black cotton gar- 
ment, like a Plowman's frock, that reaches down 
their heels; and if an European gives them a 
t, or any other cloathing, they immedi tely put 
on, and reckon themſelves very fine. But if they 
have no cloatlis, they ſeldom want ornaments for 
the face, ears, and neck, beſides the painting of 
r {kins, already mentioned. The men have 
ways a thin late of gold or ſilver, hanging over 
lips, of an oval figure, and a piece being cut 

t of the upper ſide, it is almoſt of the form of a 
"reſcent, the points whereof gently pinch the bridle 
the noſe, and faſten it on; the middle of this 
plate is about the thickneſs of a guinea, and grows 
<radually thinner towards the edges. This is the 
ee of the plate they wear when they aſſemble in 
council, or at a feſtival ; but they have one much 
, that does not reach their lips, which they wear 
it other times. 

The women, inſtead of a plate, wear a ring of 
the like ſize, which goes through the bridle of the 
noſe, and by its weight ſometimes draws it down to 
tie mouth. Both men and women lay the larger 
ornaments aſide while they are eating at an enter- 
tunment, and then put them on again, and the leſ- 
ſer ſort do not hinder their eating. Their Great 
men alſo wear two gold plates, of the ſhape of an 
heart, a ſpan long, at each ear, being faſtend to it 
by a gold ring, which ſtretches the ear to an immo- 
derate ſize, and occafion'd COLUMBUS to give this 
province the name of The country of Ears. They 
alſo wear a kind of coronet or bandage of gold or 

ver about their heads, eight or nine "I þroad, 
and indented on the upper Gude ; ; Others have only a 
bandaze of cane painted red, ſtuck round with beau- 
titul feathers {ſtanding upright : And almoſt all the 
i1Jiansof both ſexes wear {trings or chains of beads, 

tooth, ſhells, and other toys, hanging from the 
neck down to their breaſts : Every perſon almoſt has 
*Orce or four hundred of theſe chains on, and the 


larger and heavier they are, the more ornamental; 3 
Vol. III. 


145 
the meaneſt woman, when ſhe is dre d, has fifteen or CI A P. 
twenty pound weight of theſe ſtrings, ſome carry VI. 


thirty, and the men as much more: But theſe are 
worn only at feſtivals, and on folemn occaſions. 

The women carry the men's ornaments in bafkets 

on their ſhoulders to their aſſemblies, where they 

put them on, and weill dance dr that weight about 

them: The women, beſides their ear-rings 1 
necklaces, have ſome of Tk racelets of the ſam 

materials on their arms. 

As to the Mexicans, that liv'd in wi oe when Habits of the 

the Spaniards arriv'd there, they had moſt of them Mein 
exica ns. 

ſome cloathing, altho” thoſe that inhabited the coun- 

try, had little or no cloathing, any more than they 

have at this day. What the general habit of the 

Mexicans was, when the Spaniards firſt came among 

them, I don't find any where particularly deſcrib' d. 

They tell us, indeed, that Mod rEZT UMA the 

Emperor, when he met Cogr EZ at his entrance 

into Mexico, had on a robe of fine painted cotton 

linnen, that trail'd upon the ground, and was co- 

ver'd in a manner with glittering jewels, and preci- 

ous ſtones ; that he wore a crown of gold, in form 

of a mitre, had ſhoes of hammer'd gold, and a kind 

of Roman buſkin about his legs. 

The Spaniards alſo relate, that the High-prieft 
wore on his head a crown of beautiful feathers of 
various colours, with golden pendants, enrich'd with 
emcralds at his ears, and that he was cloath'd in a 
veſt, and a fine ſcarlet robe over it; and in the 

iCtures they have given us of the Prieſts, it appears, 
they had ſandals on their feet, but their legs were 
bare, which makes it reaſonable to believe, that the 
generality of the people, even in their capital city, 
wore neither ſtockings or ſhoes, if the reſt of their 
bodies were cloath'd ; and in other pictures they 
have given us the upper part of the body naked. 

I proceed i in the next place to ſhew how the In- Habits of the 
dians are cloath'd, that live in the Spaniſh towns, or 372i Inc. 

, P » Or ans. 

are under their government; and theſe GEMELLI 

CARERI informs us, wear a ſhort waiſtcoat and 

wide breeches, with a ſhort cloak of various colours 
over all; and ſome of them have ſandals on their 8 | 
feet, but go bare-legg'd; that the women wear a | a 
waiſtcoat of cotton ſinnen, over which they have a 
frock or ſhift, and a ſtrait petticoat of various co- 9 
lours; and when they go abroad, have another cloth 
wrapped about them. 

That the Meſtige, Mulatto and Black women, Ofth-Blacky 
who make the greateſt part of the Mexican women, and Molat- 
not being allow'd to wear veils, or cloath them- 30358 
ſelves after the Spaniſh faſhion, and deſpiſing the 
Indian habit, go in an extravagant dreſs, wearing a 
kind of petticoat about their ſnoulders, like a cloak, 

Mr. DamPIER relates, that the country Indians, 
who are civiliz'd, in ſome provinces wear a ſhort 
waiſtcoat and breeches, and have a Palm-leaf for a 
hat, which is their holiday-dreſs; that they have no 
ſhoes or ſtockings, nor do they wear to much as a 

U waiſtcoat, 
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AP. ſtreak'd with black lines, made by pricking the ſkin, 
Wl and rubbing in the black liquor: That ſome of theſe 
WAL wore Stags ſkulls on their heads with the horns on; 
others had a Lion's, a Tyger's, or a Wolf's head upon 
their own, faſten'd about their necks with part of 
the beaſt's ſkin : Theſe are worn as triumphs of 
Moir victories over thoſe animals. But they are 
ambitious of nothing ſo much as of killing a Spani- 
ard, that they may fix his head on their own, and 
triumph in the deſtruction of their moſt dreaded 
enemy. 

There is another nation in Veragua, where the 
men cloath nothing but the Penis, which the infe- 
rior people wrap up in a leaf, and thoſe of better 
quality incloſe in a caſe of gold and filver, of the 
taſhion of a cone or extinguiſher, and adorn it with 
irwels, letting the Scrotum hang over in full view: 
But even theſe people, on feſtivals, and other ſo- 
jemn occaſions, have a white or black cotton gar- 
ment, like a Plowman's frock, that reaches down 
to their heels; and if an European gives them a 
Hurt, or any other cloathing, they immediately put 
it on, and reckon themſelves very fine. But if they 
nz, have no cloaths, they ſeldom want ornaments for 
the face, ears, and neck, beſides the painting of 
their ſkins, already mentioned, 'The men have 
always a thin jlate of gold or filver, hanging over 
their lips, of an oval figure, and a piece being cut 
out of the upper fide, it is almoſt of the form of a 
creſcent, the points whereof gently pinch the bridle 
of the noſe, and faſten it on; the middle of this 
plate is about the thickneſs of a guinea, and grows 
gradually thinner towards the edges. This is the 
ue of the plate they wear when they aſſemble in 
council, or at a feſtival ; but they have one much 
leſs, that does not reach their lips, which they wear 
at other times. | 

The women, inſtead of a plate, wear a ring of 
the like fize, which goes through the bridle of the 
noſe, and by its weight ſometimes draws it down to 
tze mouth. Both men and women lay the larger 
ornaments aſide while they are eating at an enter- 
tzinment, and then put them on again, and the leſ- 
fer ſort do not hinder their eating. Their Great 
men alſo wear two gold plates, of the ſhape of an 
heart, a ſpan long, at each ear, being faſtend to it 
by a gold ring, which ſtretches the ear to an immo- 
derate ſize, and occafion'd COLUMBUS to give this 
province the name of The country of Ears. They 
alſo wear a kind of coronet or bandage of gold or 
ier about their heads, eight or nine inches broad, 
and indented on the upper fide ; others have only a 
andage of cane painted red, ſtuck round with beau- 
tu] feathers ſtanding upright : And almoſt all the 
Indians of both ſexes wear firings or chains of beads, 
tzeth, ſhells, and other toys, hanging from the 
neck down to their breaſts : Every perſon almoſt has 
three or four hundred of theſe chains on, and the 
pe and heavier they are, the more ornamental; 
Vor. III. 
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the meaneſt woman, when ſhe is dreſꝭd, has fifteen or CH AP. 
twenty pound weight of theſe ſtrings, ſome carry VI. 
thirty, and the men as much more: But theſe ar We 
worn only at feſtivals, and on folemn occaſions. 

The women carry the men's ornaments in baſkets 

on their ſhoulders to their aſſemblies, where they 

put them on, and will dance with that weight about 

them: 'The women, beſides their ear-rings and 
necklaces, have ſome of them bracelets of the ſame 
materials on their arms. 

As to the Mexicans, that liv'd in tov'ns when Habits ef the 
the Spaniards arriv'd there, they had moſt of them Jon 

. . . . exlcane; 
ſome cloathing, altho' thoſe that inhabited the coun- 
try, had little or no cloathing, any more than the 
have at this day. What the general habit of the 
Mexicans was, when the Spaniards firſt came among 
them, I don't find any where particularly deſcrib'd. 
They tell us, indeed, that MoNxTEZ UMA the 
Emperor, when he met Cogr REE at his entrance 
into Mexico, had on a robe of fine painted cotton 
linnen, that trail'd upon the ground, and was co- 
ver'd in a manner with glittering jewels, and preci- 
ous ſtones; that he wore a crown of gold, in form 
of a mitre, had ſhoes of hammer'd gold, and a kind 
of Roman buſkin about his legs. 

The Spaniards alfo relate, that the High-prieft 
wore on his head a crown of beautiful feathers of 
various colours, with golden pendants, enrich'd with 
emeralds at his ears, and that he was cloath'd in a 
veſt, and a fine ſcarlet robe over it; and in the 
pictures they have given us of the Prieſts, it appears, 
they had ſandals on their feet, but their legs were 
bare, which makes it reaſonable to believe, that the 
generality of the people, even in their capital city, 
wore neither ſtockings or ſhoes, if the reſt of their 
bodies were cloath'd ; and in other pictures they 
have given us the upper part of the body naked. 

J proceed in the next place to ſhew how the In- 
dians are cloath'd, that live in the Spaniſh towns, or 
are under their government; and theſe GEMELLI 
CARERI informs us, wear a ſhort waiſtcoat and 
wide breeches, with a ſhort cloak of various colours 
over all; and ſome of them have ſandals on their 
feet, but go bare-legg'd; that the women wear a 
waiſtcoat of cotton linnen, over which they have a 
frock or ſhift, and a ſtrait petticoat of various oo- 
tours; and when they go abroad, have another cloth 
wrapped about them. 

That the Meſtige, Mulatto and Black women, Ofth-Blacky 
who make the greateſt part of the Mexican women, and Mulat- 
not being allow'd to wear veils, or cloath them- ** 
ſelves after the Spaniſh faſhion, and deſpiſing the 
Indian habit, go in an extravagant dreſs, wearing a 
kind of petticoat about their ſhoulders, like a cloak, 

Mr. DamP1ER relates, that the country Indians, 
who are civiliz'd, in ſome provinces wear a ſhort 
waiſtcoat and breeches, and have a Palm-leaf for a 
hat, which is their holiday-dreſs ; that they have no 
ſhoes or ſtockings, nor do they wear fo much as a 

U waiſtcoat, 
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waiſtcoat on working-days ; that the women have 
a cotton linnen petticoat, and a kind of frock, that 
reaches down to their knees, the boſym whereof is 
open and finely work'd ; that they tie their hair up 
in a knot behind, and in this dreſs they think them- 
ſelves very fine. He does not inform us, whether 
they have any othey, covering for their heads, be- 
ſides their hair. 

As to the genius and temper of the Mexicans, it 
ſeems, there is a wide difference between what 
they were when the Spaniards arrived amongſt them, 
and what we find them to be at this day: They are 
far from being improv'd either in arts or morals, 
The firſt adventurers inform us, that they were a 
wonderful ingenious people, inoffenſive and hoſpita- 
ble; and, except in the matter of human ſacrifices, 
and their idolatrous worſhip, which their ſuperſtition 
requir'd, there was very little reformation wanting; 
nay, we are aſſured, that the generality of the people 
deteſted theſe ſacrifices, and were weary of their 
ſuperſtition. 

It appears, they were no mean artificers in paint- 
ing, ſtatuary and building: "That they uſed both 
the pencil, and the beautiful feathers of birds, in 
drawing and forming of pictures ; and without any 
manner of iron tool, hew'd out vaſt pillars and ſlabs 
of marble out of the rock, and poliſh'd them, as 
they did ſeveral precious ſtones and jewels ; that 
they made arms, defenſive and offenſive; wrought 
mines of gold, filver and copper, melted and ſepa- 
rated theſe metals, and afterwards wrought them 
into plates. and veſſels ; and all this, as has been ob- 
ierv'd, without being acquainted with iron. We 
lind alſo, that they built great towns, removed ſtones 
of prodigious ſize from place to place; and yet had 
no horſes, oxen or other cattle for draught, but all 
their carriages were drawn by men. They had alſo 
{mages of gold and ſilver, wood and ſtone, and yet 
not an iron tool to work with. And how did they 
carve and engrave, paint and build, remains very 
much a ſecret to us. The Spaniards were fo intent 
upon plundering their gold and filver, that they neg- 
lected to make proper obſervations on theſe articles; 
at leaſt, they did not think fit to tranſmit theſe 
matters to poſterity : We have only lame and im- 
perfect accounts of the arts and manufactures of the 
Indians; we only know, that there were magnifi- 
cent buildings, images, pictures, veſſels, and uten- 
ſils of gold, ſilver, earth and wood; but how they 


form'd them without the help of iron tools, is, in 


a great meaſure, a myſtery to us. We know, in- 
deed, that ſharp flints ſerved them inſtead of axes, 
knives and ſwords : That with- theſe they form'd 
the edges of theſe tools ; but how they could grave 
or carve their hardeſt ſtones with ſuch inſtruments, 
is paſt my apprehenſion ; and, tho' I don't ſuppoſe 
they excelled, or even equalled the Europeans in 
building, carving, or painting, yet it ſhews a vaſt 
genius and uncommon application, that they were 


STATE 
able, in ſuch circumſtances, and with no better in- 
{truments, to perform any thing of this kind, 

It may be objected here, perhaps, that if the In- 
dians were ſuch ingenious artiſts two or three hun- 
dred years ago, it is ſtrange that there is now none 
of them left, To which I anſwer, as to the mat- 
ter of fact, that they had ſuch buildings, images, 
pictures, and utenſils, is averred and confirmed b 
the concurrent teſtimony of many thouſands of eye- 
witneſſes, and was never controverted or denied by 
any adventurer or traveller that has viſited thoſe 
countries. And there are ſufficient reaſons to be gi- 
ven for the neglect and diſuſe of theſe arts at this 
day: In the firſt place, the Spaniards, under pretence 
of zeal for deſtroying the temples and idols of the 
Mexicans, but, in reality, that none of the gold 
and ſilver, and other treaſures of the Mexicans 
might be concealed from them, puli'd down and de- 
moliſh'd every town where theſe arts louriſh'd, and 
moſt of the people of thoſe towns, leaving ſcarce 
any remains of their antiquities, Secondly, they 
reduc'd the natives to the moſt abject ſlavery, com- 
pelling thoſe they left alive, to work in the mines, 
and ſupply the place of beaſts of burthen ; by which 
means they deſtroy'd more of them than they had 
done by the ſword, and entirely diſcourag'd the reſt 
from attempting to preſerve or improve any art or 
ſcience among them : And, thirdly, ſince the Eu- 
ropeans poſſeſs'd themſelves of thoſe countries, and 
have been provided with all manner of tools and in- 
ſtruments to perform theſe things in a better man- 
ner than the Indians could be ſuppoſed to do under 
ſo many difadvantages, it is no wonder, that the 
natives neglected the working in that manner they 
were uſed to before, and threw away their country 
tools and implements, for thoſe which were ſo 
much better adapted to the purpoſes above-men- 
tioned, 

As to the- virtues of the ancient Mexicans, they 
do not ſeem to have been defective either in point 
of temperance, fortitude, or military ſkill : Both 
their policy and ſtratagems were admirable, conſi- 
dering the diſadvantages under which they labour'd ; 
and that they had an enemy to oppoſe, verſed in the 
modern art. of war; poſſeſs'd of gun-powder, ar- 
tillery, arms, armour and horſes, which the Indians 
had never ſeen or heard of till then. ; 

The principal manufacture of the ancient Mexi- 
cans was cotton linnen, which they ſpun and wove, 
and afterwards painted with the figures of men, 
animals, trees, flowers, &c. Theſe they always 
made fit and proportionable for the uſes they de- 
ſign'd them, and never cut any of their linnen. 
They uſed the finews. of animals inſtead of thread, 
and bones inſtead of needles. The feather manu- 
facture alſo was very great: They ſtripp'd and plun- 
der'd every feather d animal, to make their pictures, 
and adorn their houſes or their perſons. Architecture 
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and almoſt every man made his own arms. They had 
no other veſſels upon the water in their ſeas, lakes 
or rivers, but canoes or periagoes, which only dit- 
fer in their dimenſions : "They are both of thein 
made out of the body of a tree, and carry from 
three men to threeſcore, "They firſt hew'd one fide 
of the tree flat with their flint hatchets, and then 


burnt it hollow with coals, ſmooth'd it, and form'd 


the ends ſomething like a boat, which they puſh'd 
along with ſmall flat ſtaves, but knew nothing of 
either fails or oars. "Theſe kind of veſſels are found 
very uſeful to this day, and they have now a much 
caſier way or framing them by the help of Europe- 
an tools. Their ſkill in phyſick, their diſeaſes, and 
methods of cure, will be treated of under ano- 
ther head, 

I proceed, in the next place, to ſhew how the 


ceſtors. GEMELLI CARERI relates, that the 
preſent Mexicans are cowardly and cruel : That 
they have no ſenſe of honour, are drown'd in vice, 
and die without any concern or apprehenſions of fu- 
turity 3 but ſeems to intimate, that the hard uſage 
of the Spaniards is the occaſion of this change : 
For he ſays, they make them work in their mines, 
and treat them worſe than ſlaves ; nay, that they 
ſuffer the Negroe ſlaves to abuſe and inſult them; 
and, if they happen to get any thing by their labour, 
the rapacious Spaniſh Governors and Officers take 
it from them : And it is no wonder that this uſage 
has made them perfectly careleſs ; for to what pur- 
poſe ſhould a man labour for what he can never poſ- 
ieſs ſecurely ? Or why ſhould he be concern'd at dy- 
ing, when it relieves him from ſomething worſe 
than death? But GEMELILI adds, that the Mu- 
lattoes in Mexico, which are the moſt numerous 
body of people in that city, are ſtill worſe than the 
Indians, greater cheats and thieves than the former; 
and, in ſhort, that there is not one honeſt, fair- 
dealing man in an hundred amongſt them : Nor 
does GEMELLI give the Spaniards themſelves, that 
reſide in that city, a better character: For he ſays, 
he ſaw four hundred Spaniards brought before a 
court of Juſtice there for theft, at one time : That 
they are many of them idle, ſlothful vagabonds, 
and turn ſharpers to get a livelihood ; and that it 


is almoſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to eſcape being 


robb'd by them. Whether the Meſtizes, or mixed 
breed, have better morals, he does not inform us 
but ſurely there muſt be ſome of better principles 
amongſt them, or it would be impoſſible for the 
Government to ſubſiſt long, Thus much, hovr- 
cver, may be concluded from the relations of all 
travellers, that the preſent inhabitants of Mexico, 
of what nation, tribe, or denomination ſoever, are 
more vicious and effeminate than the Indians which 
the Spaniards found there, and might be beaten out 
of that country with as much eaſe almoſt as the 
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ancient Spaniards made that conqueſt, if they were CH AP, 


not to be ſupported or reinforced from Europe. 

I come, in the next place, to enquire into the 
character of the Indians in the open country, that 
do not live in towns, and have {till preferved their 
liberties, of which there are yet great numbers ; 
and many more that only obey them occationally, 
when they happen to reſide in the neighbourhood 
of the Spaniſh towns, or are oblig'd to yield a forced 
obedience when the Spaniſh troops are amongſt 
them. Theſe, DamPIEtR and other late adven- 
turers inform us, are people of great humanity, ſtill 
brave, generous, active, and unacquainted with the 
ſordid vices of thoſe that live in towns, whom the 
Europeans have corrupted. DamMPIER, in his 
Second Volume, Part IT. p. 115, fays of the In- 
dians, they are an inoffenſive people, kind to ſtran- 
gers, and cven to the Spaniards, who uſe them 
worſe than ſlaves, when they get them into their 
power; thoſe of the open country ſpending great 
part of their time in hunting, ſhooting, or fiſhing, 
as the ancients did: Every man builds his own houſe, 
and makes his own arms, tools, and implements of 
huſbandry. They cultivate but little ground, plant- 
ing juſt enough Indian-corn, roots and fruit, to ſerve 
the neceſſities of the family; and theſe plantations 
are the buſineſs of the women altogether, after the 
men have cleared the ground. The women alſo 
ſpin, and weave their cotton linnen. They do all 
the houſhold buſineſs ; and, what is ſtill harder upon 
them, they carry the baggage upon a march, and 
ſerve their huſbands inſtead of porters and pack- 
horſes Land that with all imaginable chearfulneſs 
and alacrity. They are never known to murmur 
or ſpeak diſreſpectfully to their huſbands ; nor is a 
man ever heard to give his wife any hard ill- natur'd 
language : On the contrary, they are admir'd by our 
people for the mutual love and kindneſs that ſeems 
to reign in their families: But more of this under 
the head of marriage. | 

I proceed, in the next place, to treat of their 
diet, exerciſe, feſtivals and diverſions, which will 
diſcover more of the temper and diſpoſition of theſe 
Indians, who ſtill enjoy their liberties. "Their prin- 
cipal food is either Indian-corn, parch'd and ground 
into flour, and made into thin cakes ; fruit, 
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particularly Plantains, roots, and ſometimes fiſh, 


wild Hogs, Deer, or other veniſon, They go out 
a hunting and ſhooting frequently in companies a 
week or a fortnight for food, every man carrying 
with him his bow and arrows, or a gun, if he can 
procure one, a ſpear, a hatchet, and a long knife. 
Each man alſo takes a dog or two with him to beat 
for game. Some women alſo go with them to car 
their proviſions, namely, roaſted Plantains, Bona- 
noes, Yams, Potatoes, and the flour of Caſſavi 
roots; which will be deſcrib'd hereafter : They 
carry alſo in their * parch'd Indian corn ground 
T 2 to 
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and pipkins to dreſs their food. The beaſts they 
hunt, are chiefiy Pecary or Warree (two forts of 
wild Hogs peculiar to America) and they meet with 
creat variety of towls. They lodge at night where- 
ever they happen to be at ſin-ſct, chuting to be 
near ſome river and m the brow of a hill, if they 
can find { cia fituation, They hang vp their ham- 
mocis between the trees, and have ſcarce any other 
covering, but a Plantain-leaf, only they make a 
fire near their hammocks ; they begin their hunt- 
ing again at ſun- riſe the next morning; their game, 


_ 
* 


the Pecary and Warree, are not ſwift of foot, and 
uſunlly go together in droves of two or three hun- 
dred; but ſometimes they hunt a whole day with- 
out meeting any: When the beaſt is tired or wound- 
ed, he vill ſtand at bay with the dogs, *rill the 
maſter comes up and ſhoots him; after which, the 
Indian ſtrikes his ſpear into the creature, to let out 
the blood, embowels it, and cuts the beaſt in two 
pieces, carrying them on a ſtick laid croſs his ſhoul- 
der, to the place where they have appointed their 
women to meet them ; here they cut off the head 
of the Hog, quarter and flee it. What they in- 
tend to preſerve, they dry upon a wooden grate 
(which is call'd a Barbacue) making a fire of wood- 
coals under it; this they renew for three or four 
days, or a week, till the meat is as dry as a chip, 
and the picces will keep a great while. "The men 
are ſo good as to aſſiſt the women to carry the veni- 
ſon home, when they have a great deal of it; and 
when their ſtock of proviſions is almoſt ſpent, they 
go out again to look for more. 

As to their cookery, whether their fleſh is dried 
or freſh killed, they cut it into ſmall pieces, and 
throw it into a pipkin, adding ſome roots, green 
Plantains, or other fruits, with a great deal of Pep- 
per, ſtewing them together ſeven or eight hours, 
and not ſuffering them to boil ; this reduces all the 
ingredients to a pulp or hotch-potch, and is for their 
ſet-meal at noon. When it is poured out into an 
earthen-diſh or calabaſh, and being ſet upon a 
wooden- block, that ſerves them for a table, they 
ſit round it on lefler blocks, every one having a 
calabaſh of water ſtanding by him on the ground, 
into which they frequently dip their fingers while 
they are eating (theſe calabaſhes, or gourds, ſerve 
them for bottles, and, when they are cut in half, 
for bowls, baſons, or drinking-cups.) They have 
{ſeldom more than one fet-meal, but they eat Plan- 
tains and other fruit, raw or roaſted, almoſt all day 


long. They have alſo the flour of Indian-wheat, 


or of the Caſſavi- root, with which they ſometimes 
make a kind of gruel, or elſe make into paſte, and 
bake as hard as biſcuit; and either the flour or 
biſcuits made of it, they have always by them, 
eſpecially when they are on a journey, or in hunt- 


ing; theſe ſerving them both for meat and drink, 
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the moſt delicious fruits of America, an infuſion of 


mix'd with water and fruit, when they want more CHAp, 


ſubſtantial food. 

There is ſcarce any fleſh, fiſh, or fowl, but 
what the natives of Mexico eat either ſtew'd or 
barbacued, that is, broil'd over a wooden grate, 
or upon the coals ; and I don't perceive they ule 
either knives, forks,. or ſpoons in cating ; but take 
up the ſtew'd hotch-potch with their right-hand, 
and fill their mouths with it; and the broiPd fleſh 
they tear off the bones with their teeth, unleſs thoſe, 
that have learn'd better of the Europeans, and con- 
form themſelves to Spaniſh cuſtoms. Every thing 
they eat is high-feaſon'd with Pepper, and Salt too, 
if they can get it; but, as ſalt is ſcarce in many 
places, they are content with ſtroaking their meat 
upon a lump of Salt, before they put it into their 
mouths, 

As to Chocolate, this ſerves both for meat and 
drink, in almoſt every province of Mexico, both 


among the civiliz'd and barbarous Indians, if they 


can get it; but this is ſo much uſed by the Spaniards, 
and ſo much of it exported to Europe, that it is 
pretty ſcarce among the Foreſt Indians. 

They have a great vatiety of liquors : The rea- 
dieſt and moſt ordinary drink is water, with the 
flour of Indian-corn infuſed in it, and drunk off 
preſently : This, DaMP1ER fays, the natives call 


Poſole, and the Engliſh, Poor foul, becauſe it juſt 


ſerves to keep them alive on a march, when they 
can get no other proviſion, 

Againſt an entertainment, they frequently ſteep 
twenty or thirty baſkets of Indian-corn, and after 
the water is impregnated, the women chew more 
of the ſame corn and ſpit into it, which ferments 
and works the liquor like yeaſt ; and when it has 
done working, they draw the liquor clear off, and 
it proves very intoxicating, but taſtes pretty much 
like four ſmall-beer. 

Miſlaw is another liquor, and of this they have 
two ſorts ; one made of Plantains freſh gather'd, 
and the other of dried ones; the firſt they roaſt, 
and pilling off the rind, maſh them in a bowl ot 


water *till they are diſſolved, and then drink the 


mixt liquor ; the other is made. of cakes, or lumps 
of Plantains dry'd over a flow fre ; this they carry 
with them on journeys, and drink it, diſſolv'd in 
water. Green and half-ripe Plantains they alſo cat 
inſtead of bread, boiling or roaſting them firſt, as 
they do alſo Yams and Potatoes. The Caſſavi-root, 
already mention'd, of which the Indians make 
bread, is firſt boiPd and ſqueez'd, then dried, ground 
and made into paſte or biſcuit ; and tho” this kind 
of bread is very wholeſome, when it is thus cook'd, 
yet if it be eaten before it is boil'd, and the juice 
ſqueez'd from it, it is rank poiſon. As for green 
herbs and fallads, I don't find the Indians of the open 
country eat any. As their Pine-apples are one of 
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ö Their feaſts. 


dominion of the Spaniards, than Chocolate. 


theſe is one of their beloved liquors ; and indeed they 
make drink of all manner of fruits almoſt, as well 
as grain, adding honey to them at their entertain- 
ments. But as to wine, their country affords none ; 
for their Grapes will not ripen kindly in the rainy 
ſeaſon, and the heats at other times make the liquor 
ſour ; and this is the reaſon, that ſcarce any coun- 
trics between the Tropics afford good wine. 

The Indians ſcarce undertake any bufinels of con- 
ſequence, without making an entertainment, If 
they propoſe entering into a war, either with the 
Spaniards, or any Indian nation; their Chiefs are 
ſummon'd to a conſultation, where they eat and 
drink plentifully, before they enter on their debates, 
A hunting-match, which laſts uſually ſome weeks, 
i preceded alſo by a drunken- bout. At weddings, 
and other joyful occaſions, they have their feaſts, 
where they continue drinking two or three days, till 
all the liquor is out : And, as they are very quar- 
relſome in their drink, the maſter of the houſe al- 
ways ſecures their arms before they begin to be 
merry; for they never go without their arms, if 
it be but to next door: They uſually get exceeding 
drunk, inſomuch that they can neither ſtand nor 
20 ; and, having ſlept *till they have recover'd their 
ſenſes, they move off. 

The men, it ſeems, drink to one another at 
meals, as the Europeans do ; but never to the wo- 
men ; the women always itand by, and wait upon 
their huſbands, while they are eating and drinking, 
ſerving them with liquor; and, even when they 
are at home, the wife does not eat *till the huſband 
has done: But the females feaſt, and are as merry 
as the men among themſelves : They are not afraid 
of being very drunk neither, tis ſaid. 

However, *till their huſbands are recovered, they 
take care to keep ſober, and, when they perceive 
the men overcome with liquor, they will take them 
up, and put them into hammocks, waiting on them, 
and ſprinkling them with water, till they are in a 
condition to return home. 

Nothing is more univerſally drank in the city 
of Mexico itſelf, and in ſuch towns as are under the 
GR- 
MELLI informs us, that to every pound of the 
Cocoa-nut the Europeans add a pound of Sugar, and 
an ounce of Cinnamon ; but that neither the Spa- 
niards there, nor the Indians, uſe any Venella in it, 
looking upon them as unwholeſome : But to every 
pound of Cocoa they add two ounces of the flour 
of Indian-corn, to make it froth. This drink was 
not uſed by the Indians before the Spaniards arrived 
there. They diſtil a ſpirit alſo from a plant called 
Magey, which is very intoxicating, and ſo generally 
drank, that GEMELL1 tells us, the exciſe of it 
came to eleven hundred thouſand pieces of eight 
per annum in Mexico; that the Indians commit- 
ted ſuch outrages, when they were intoxicated with 
this liquor, that it was ere time; but, 
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while he was at Mexico orders came from the King 
of Spain to take off the prohibition ; and both Euro- 
peans and Indians now drink it again. 

I muſt not forget, that the Indians ſmoak as well 
as drink, ſince it was from them we firſt learnt the 
uſe of Tobacco about two hundred years ago 
but what the natives plant is not ſo good as that the 
Engliſh plant and cure in Virginia : They neither 
underſtand, nor will take the pains to cultivate it 
as our people do ; and, if they taught us to take 
Tobacco, we taught them to improve it, and the 
uſe of pipes; for the way they ſmoak'd it, was by 
lighting one end of a roll they made with the leaf, 
and holding the other end of the roll in their mouths ; 
and, when it was half burnt out, they threw the 
remainder away: Others contented themſclves with 
the ſmell of the tobacco. A boy, having lighted 
one end of the roll, went round the company, and 
blew it in their faces; and this is done in ſome of 
the provinces of Mexico by the natives to this day. 

Their principal exerciſes, or rather employments, 
as has been touch'd already, are hunting, ſhooting, 
and fiſhing ; for theſe they are in a manner forced 
into, in order to make proviſion for their families. 
Every man breeds up his fon to theſe exerciſes ; and 
they are ſo dexterous at them while they are chil- 
dren, that a boy of eight years of age, tis ſaid, 
will ſplit a cane ſet up at 20 yards diſtance with his 
bow and arrow, and hit a bird flying, But the 
moſt dextrous people are the Moſqueto Indians, 
natives of the province of Honduras, as all tra- 
vellers relate. DAMuIER fays, theſe people are 
tall, well-made, ſtrong and nimble : That they 
are long viſaged, have lank black hair, a ſtern look, 
are hard-favour'd, and of a dark copper complexion : 
That they are bred to throw the lance, harpoon, 
and dart, and draw the bow, from their infancy ; 
and that they will put by and parry any of theſe 
miſſive weapons thrown at them, with a ſmall cane, 
not bigger than a gun-ſtick, tho' the arrows and 
darts fly very thick. Theſe people inhabit on the 
ſea-ſhore, or the banks of rivers ; and their prin- 
cipal employment is to ſtrike fiſh, particularly the 
Manatee and Tortoiſe : The Manatee is what the 
ancients called the Sca-horſe, an amphibious animal, 
that lives in the ſalt-water, but eats weeds and 
graſs on ſhore like a Cow ; and from thence, and 
from its ſize and figure, is frequently called the 
Sea-cow. The Englith Privateers and Buccancers, 
that cruiſe on the Mexican coaſt, have uſually one 
or two of theſe Moſqueto men on board, to ſtrike 


Manatee,. Tortoiſe, and other fiſh ; and they will 


take and kill fiſh enough to maintain a ſhip's crew 


of an hundred men, When they ſerve the Engliſh, 


they learn the uſe of guns, and are excecding good 
markſmen: They are found alſo very brave and 


daring in fight, and will never flinch or give back, 


while they are ſupported by the. party that enter- 
tains them... 


They 
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CHAP, They have converſed ſo long with the Engliſh, 


who frequently bring them to Jamaica that they 
will not acknowledge the dominion of the Spaniard, 
and frequently declare, they will have no other So- 
vereign, but the King of England ; nor have the 
Spaniards ever been able to ſubdue theſe, and many 
other nations, that inhabit Mexico, While they 
are at Jamaica, and among the Engliſh, they wear 
the ſame kind of cloaths, and delight to be neat 
and clean; but when they return to their own 
country, they put off all their cloaths, and conform 
to their country faſhion again, wearing only a ſmall 
piece of linnen tied round their waiſts. But to re- 
turn to the exerciſes and diverſions of the Indians, 
from whence the dexterity of the Moſqueto men 
has led me. 

They have their dances, and their muſick too, 
ſuch as it is, wooden drums of the form of a ket- 
tle-drum, and a kind of pipes or flagelets, made 
of a cane or reed, but very grating to an European 
ear, Tis obſerv'd, they love every thing that 
makes a noiſe, how difagreeable ſoever the found 
is ; they will alſo hum over ſomething like a tune, 
when they dance; but I don't find they delight in 
ſongs and ballads, as ſome other unpolifh'd people 
do. They dance thirty or forty in a circle, ſtretch- 
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ing out their hands, and laying them on each 


other's ſhoulders : They ſtamp and jump, and uſe 
the moſt antick geſtures for ſeveral hours, *till they 
are heartily weary ; and one or two of the com- 
pany ſometimes ſtep out of the ring to make ſport 
for the reſt, ſhewing tricks, and feats of activity, 
throwing up their lances into the air, catching 
them again, bending backwards and ſpringing for- 
wards with great agility ; and, when they are in a 
molt violent ſweat, will frequently jump into the 
water, without taking any manner of cold. And 
I ſhould have remember'd among their exerciſes, 
that no men ſwim or dive better than the native 
Indians. The women have their dances and mu- 
ſick too, by themſelves ; but never with the men. 
As to their religious feſtivals, muſick and dancing, 
* theſe will be taken notice of in the chapter of 
religion. | 
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Of the conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards. 


CHAP. I Have already given an account of the diſcoveries 


VII. and conqueſts, made by Col u M Bus, and his 
en (i i ſucceſſors, in Hiſpaniola, St. John de Porto Rico, 


Jamaica, Cuba, and ſome other American iſlands ; 
as alſo of the ſettlements made by Vos co Nunes 
DE BALBOA, on the iſthmus of Darien on the 
continent, and his diſcovery of the South- ſea in 
the year 1513. I ſhall proceed in this chapter to 
give as juſt an account of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
as can be collected from that variety of authors, 


of Mexico, 


ENT STATE 


that have written on this ſubject, whoſe relations CHap 
diftering in many material facts and circumſtances, VII. 
it will demand a pretty deal of attention to diſcover w/v 
what may be relied on, and what ought to be treated 

as fiction. 

In the year 1515, or 1516, FRAN CIS FER- The. 

N AN DEZ DE CORDOUA, embarking at the iſland 9%" 
of Cuba with an hundred and twenty men, ſet "as 
ſail for Jucatan, a province of Mexico, where he feated, 
made a deſcent, and was about to have erected a 
fort, in order to ſettle a colony of Spaniards there : 

But he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriz'd by the In- 
dians; and, having twenty men kilFd, thirty more 
wounded, among whom was FERNANDEZ him- 

ſelf, and two made priſoners, the reſt retired with 

ſome difficulty to their thips, and returned to Cuba, 
However, thoſe that eſcaped reporting that they 

ſaw great plenty of Gold among the natives, and 
imputing their misfortune more to accident, or the 
unſkilfulneſs of their Commander, than to the 
courage of their enemies ; and offering to make 

a farther attempt on the continent of Mexico, 

where they gave out, that inconceivable treaſures 

were to be found ; the Spaniards of Cuba appeared 
impatient to make another experiment, and inform 
themſelves whether there were really thoſe riches 
to be met with as had been reported. DIEGO Grijal f. 
VELASQUEZ was at this time Governor of the o_ _ 
iſland of Cuba, by the appointment of Don DIEGO ther d 
Co Lluu Bus, or CoLoN, the ſecond Admiral of veie, cn 
the Indies, and ſon of the celebrated CoLlu u BUS . 
who firſt diſcover'd that new world ; and, obſerving 
the ardour his Soldiers expreſs'd to engage in a freſh 
enterprize againſt the continent, he fitted out three 
ſhips and a brigantine, to make farther diſcoveries, 
giving the command of them to JoHN DE GR1- 
JALVA, his near relation, who ſet ſail from Cuba 
on the 8th of April, 1518 ; and arriving at Poton- 
chan, or Champoton, in Jucatan, where FER- 
NANDEZ DE CORDOUA had been defeated, took 
a ſevere revenge on the natives, and then ſtood far- 
ther weſtward, *till he came to the mouth of the 
river Tobaſco, in the Gulph of Mexico, Here 
GRIJALVA landed, and formerly took poſſeſſion T 
of the country for the Emperor CHARLES V. then 6 f. 
King of Caſtile; letting the Indians know, by his the Kine 
Interpreters, that he and his people were the ſubjects Sa 
of a powerful Monarch, Lord of that part of the 
world where the ſun riſes, from whom he came to 

offer them peace, if they would ſubmit to his do- 
minion. 

To this one of the Chiefs of the Indians anſwer d, 

that they would conſult their ſuperiors on the offer 

of peace, and return an anſwer in a ſhort time 

but as to their becoming vaſſals to a Prince they 
had never before heard of, it was not in their 
power, as they were already ſubject to a Sovereign 

of their own ; concluding, that they looked upon 

it as a very ſtrange demand, and then took their 
leaves, 2 Some 
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Some little time after, the ſame Indians returned, 
and acquainted the Spaniards, that their Caciques 


EV accepted their offers of peace; and that they had 


heard of the defeat of their neighbours of Fucatan, 
which had render'd the Chriſtians very formidable. 
One of their principal Caciques alſo brought GR1- 
Al vA a conſiderable preſent, conſiſting of plumes 
of feathers of various colours, robes of cotton 
innen, adorn'd with the figures of animals of beaten 
gold: For which GR1J ALVA returned them ſuch 
European toys and utenſils as were moſt acceptable 
to them ; and, having taken his leave in a friendly 
manner, went on board his ſhips again, continuing 
his courſe ſtill farther weſtward, *till he came to the 
the river of Flags, where the natives inviting the 
Spaniards to land, brought them as much Gold as 
amounted to fifteen thouſand Peſo's; for which 
they took knives, hatchets, combs, beads, and glaſs, 
in return, GRIJALVA afterwards viſited the port 
of St. John de Ulva; and from thence failed as 
high as Panuco, the moſt northern province of 
Mexico on that fide, trading with the people as 
he went, and underſtood from them that they were 
ſubject to a Monarch called MonTEZzUMA, a 
Prince poſſeſs'd of a vaſt empire, abounding in gold, 


- ſilver, and rich merchandize ; with which acceptable 


inteligence he returned to Cuba, having ſent PEDRO 
DE ALVARADO before him, with the treaſure he 
had aquired on the coaſt of Mexico. 

DECO VELASQUEZ was infinitely rejoiced at 
the diſcoveries that had been made by GR1J ALVA, 
and immediately ſent over to the Admiral at H1s- 
PANIOLA, and to the Court of Spain, to acquaint 
them with the ſucceſs of the expedition; deſiring 
that he might be made Vicer6y of all the countries 
he ſhould conquer on the continent. But, not- 
withſtanding the great ſervice JoHN DE GR1- 
JALVA had done, VELASQUEZ was fo exaſpe- 
rated that he had not made a ſettlement in Mexico, 
that he laid him aſide as an improper inſtrument to 
be concerned in the reducing fo mighty an Empire, 
as that of Mexico had. been repreſented to him, 
and look'd out for a perſon to command the forces 
de was about to ſend thither, who had a genius 
and courage equal to. ſo important an enterprize 


nde and, after much deliberation, pitch'd upon the cele- 


brated HERNANDO, or FERNANDO, CORTEZ, 
to command the ſmall army, with which he pro- 
poled to make an entire conqueſt of that continent. 

HERNANDO CORTEZ was born atMedellin in 


' Eftramadura, and was ſon of MARTIN CoRTEZ 


and Donna CATALINA PIZARRO, a lady of 
noble extraction. He was bred a Scholar, and two 
years a Student in the Univerſity of Salamanca; 
but affecting a more active way of liſe, and parti- 
cularly ſome military employment, he embarked, 


in the year 1504, for the iſland of Hiſpaniola; 


and went from thence to Cuba, where he was very 


:nftrumental. in the conqueſt of that iſland, and ob- 


tained a mighty reputation for military ſkill ; and CHA P; ; 
was, for his ſervices, made Alcaide, or chief Ma- VIL | 
giſtrate of St. Jago, the principal town in the iſland ; WW SI 
which poſt he poſſeſsd when DigEGo VELASQUEZ 
fixed upon him to command in the Mexican expe- 
dition; CoRTEz having a little before married 
Donna CATALINA SUAREZ, a young lady of 
a noble family in Cuba. 
The relations of DIEGO VEL AsQUEz envying His rivals 
Cox TEE the honour of commanding in an ex- 
pedition that was like to be attended with a vaſt ac- 
quiſition of wealth, as well as glory, ſuggeſted to 
the Governor, that he could not have fixed upon a 
more ambitious or popular man, who would ſoon 
have it in his power, as he had it already in his in- 
tentions, to renounce his dependance on the perſon 
that raiſed him, and ſet up for himſelf ; which, at 
firſt, made but little impreſſion on VELASQUEZ ; 
but, obſerving at length with what eagerneſs all the 
military men of the iſland crouded to be enrolled un- 
der the ſtandard of Cox T EZ, he began to alter 
his mind; and, tho' he had attended that General 
to the ſea- ſide, when he embarked, with all the 
marks of reſpect and affection (on the 18th of No- 
vember 1518) the fleet was no ſooner failed, but - 
he repented himſelf, and ſent orders to the Havanna, 
where they were to touch and take in proviſions 
and a farther reinforcement of troops, that the flect 
ſhould not proceed in the voyage *till farther orders; 
and that CoRr EE ſhould return to him to St. Jago. Cortez is re- 
But the Governor's orders were not obey'd : The 1 
ſoldiers were fo tranſported with the expectation of 
acquiring mountains of gold, and had ſuch an opi- 
nion of the valour and conduct of their General, 
that they would not conſent to the changing of him, 
or to the delay of the enterprize, leſt their hopes 
ſhould be defeated; but agreed immediately to ſet But proceeds 
fail, contrary to the poſitive orders of their Gover- eee 
nor DIEGO VELASGdUEEZ. The General and ä 
his Officers, tis ſaid, urged, in their juſtification, ins. 
that they had, by the encouragement of the Gover- 
nor, laid out their whole eſtates in making proviſion 
for this expedition ; and that if it ſhould be now 
laid aſide, or others employ'd in it, they ſhould in- 
fallibly be ruined : Even DiEGO Dt ORbaz. 
and Joan VELASQUEZ DE LEON, the Go- 
vernor's own relations, declared againſt his injuſtice 
in diſappointing them, after they had embarked 
all their friends and fortunes, . by his command, in 
the enterprize. It being agreed by all of them 
therefore to proceed in the deſign forthwith, CoR- 
TEZ, With a fleet of ten ſhips, and between five 
and ſix hundred ſoldiers, ſet fail from the Havanna 
the 1oth of February 1518-19, and arrived at the He arrites 
iſland of Cozumel, near the eaſtern coaſt of 7 2 
Jucatan; where his troops having plunder'd ſome 
towns of the Indians, and even their temples; and 
taken ſeveral priſoners, CoRT EZ ſhew'd his- dif- + 
pleaſure at theſe ravages, . and order'd every thing 


they- 
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CHAP. they had taken to be reſtored, endeavouring to cul- 
VII. tivate a good correſpondence with the people of the 
WS iland. It is related, that the Spaniards found in the 
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turned to Cozumel, bringing with them JeRonIMO CHAN 
DE AGUILAR, a native of Spain, in Deacon's VII. 
orders. This Eccleſiaſtic related, that he had been wv 


The num- 


ber of his 


forces. 


His ſpeech 


co them. 
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temples on this ifland abundance of rich jewels, that 
were employ'd in adorning the images of their gods; 
and ſome inſtruments for ſacrifice, made of a mix- 
ture of gold and copper? But, as it appeared after- 
wards, that all the knives and edg'd-tools of the 
Mexicans were made of flint, we cannot give en- 
tire credit to this part of the relation. 

CORTEZ, multering his forces in the iſland of 
Cozumel, found them to conſiſt of five hundred 
and cight Foot- ſoldiers, ſixteen Horſe, and one 
hundred and nine Seamen and Mechanics; beſides 
his two Chaplains, Joun D1az the Licentiate, and 
Father BARLHHOLOMEW DE OLMEDO, who ac- 
companied him in the expedition. The writers of 
of this hiſtory tell us, that the General made a 
ſpecch to his forces at this muſter ; wherein he faid, 
* When he conſidered the good fortune that had 


„brought them to this iſland, the obſtacles they 


* had ſurmounted, and the difficulties that oppoſed 


the enterprize; he acknowledged the hand of 
God in the work they had undertaken, and pro- 
miſed himſelf ſucceſs from beginnings fo remark- 
ably favoured by Divine providence, in their zeal 
© for the ſervice of Gon and their King: That 
he ſhould not leſſen the danger of the undertak- 
ing; they muſt expect bloody engagements, a 
* multitude of enemies, and incredible fatigues ; 


and they muſt proportion their reſolution to the 
cc 


cc 
—— 
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cc 
cc 
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difficulty and importance of the enterprize : That 
they were but few in number, but union added 
ſtrength to armies, and in a manner multiplied 
their forces ; exhorting them to be all of one 
mind, and reſolve, as one hand, to execute the 
commands of their Leaders : As for his part, he 
* ſhould be ready to hazard his life for the meaneſt 
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ſoldier, and would lead them, by his example, to 
the execution of his orders; aſſuring them, that 
he found in himſelf a fpirit ſufficient to undertake 
the conqueit of the world; and that this hope 


near eight years in Jucatan, whither he eſcaped in a 
boat with ſeveral more, after they had been ſhip- 
wreck'd in their paſſage from Darien to Hiſpaniola: 
That it was his fortune to fall into the hands of a 
certain Cacique, who uſed him hardly for ſome 
time; but afterwards advanced him to one of the 
beſt poſts in his army ; and, by his ſkill in military 
affairs, the Cacique gained ſeveral victories over his 
enemies; which had given JERONIMoO a great 
reputation in Jucatan 3 inſomuch, that when the 
preſent came for his ranſom, the Cacique, in whoſe 
ſervice he was, very readily diſmiſs'd him. He ad- 
ded, that the Indians, he believed, had ſacrificed the 
reſt of his company to their gods; for he did not 
know that any of them were living at that time, 
except GonzALO GUERRERO, to whom he 
had communicated the General's letter, and endea- 
voured to bring him with him; but Gonz ALo 
had married a rich Indian wife, by whom he had 
three or four children, and choſe to remain with 
them in Jucatan, rather than leave them : Which, 
if true, is a ſufficient confutation of thoſe writers, 
who relate, that the Indians ſacrificed the reſt of the 
Spaniards, who were ſhipwreck'd on the coaſt of 
Jucatan, to their gods: For can it be believ'd, that 
the only remaining Spaniard, if this had been true, 
would have choſen to remain in fo barbarous a 
country? Or that both he and IE ROM DE AGUI- 
LAR ſhould meet with ſuch good uſage there ? 

But to return to the hiſtory : This Spaniard 
Ik ROM was of infinite ſervice to CoRTEZ in 
this expedition; for, having reſided fo long in the 
country, he was perfectly acquainted with their 
ſtrength, their way of making war, and with their 
language; which enabled Cox T EZ to make ſuch 
enquiries as were neceſſary to the proſecution of the 
conqueſt when he arrived at the continent. He 
had two or three ſlaves alſo preſented to him by the 
Cacique of Cozumel, whom he order'd to be 


inſtructed in the Spaniſh tongue. Before he left the — 2 
iſland, he expreſsd his zeal againſt the idolatry of 


. * A images of 
the natives, by breaking down their idols; which che loa 


inſpired him with an extraordinary impulſe, the 
moſt promiſing of all prefages.” Which ſpeech 
was received with the loud acclamations of his 
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troops, who deſired he would immediately lead 
them on to action, and make an experiment of their 
affection and zeal for the glorious cauſe they were 
engaged in. | 
While Cox TEz remained in the iſland of Co- 
zumel, he was inform'd, by the principal Cacique, 
or Prince of the country, that there were ſome men 
in the neighbouring province of Jucatan who had 
been priſoners there ſeveral years, and much reſem- 
bled the Spaniards he had with him: Whereupon 
CoRTr7 defired the Cacique to ſend ſome of his 
people vith a letter to thoſe priſoners, and a pre- 
ſent to the Prince in whoſe power they were, for 


their ranſom 3 which was done, and the Indians re- 


does not ſeem very complaĩſant, after the hoſpitable | 
reception he met with from the iſlanders, eſpecially 
when the Mexican Prieſts proteſted and exclaimed 
againſt the outrage, as the greateſt that could be 
done to their people: And, after all, CORTEZ ap- 
pears to have had no averſion to images in general 
for the hiſtory relates, he erected a temple to the 
Vircin MAR, in which he left her image and 
a croſs, and required the natives of Cozumel to 
adore them: So that this great Conqueror and Re- 
former only required they ſhould exchange their idols 
for thoſe of his own country. But to proceed : 
The forces being reimbarked, 


leave of the iſland of Cozumel on the 4th of 17 
| 1518195 
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1518-19; and, having doubled Cape Catoch, the 
moſt eaſterly promontory of Jucatan, continued his 
voyage to the mouth of the river Tobaſco (or Gri- 
jalva) in the Bay of Campeachy ; where he found the 
Indians in great numbers on the ſhore, threatening 
to oppoſe his deſcent : Whereupon he ſent JE ROM 
pE AGUILAR to them in a boat, with a flag of 
truce; acquainting them, that he was come to con- 
firm the peace made with them the year before by 
GRIJALVA ; and that if they refuſed him a peaceable 
entrance into their country, he ſhould land by force. 
And, when they ſtill perſiſted to oppoſe his deſcent, 
he fired upon them with his artillery and ſmall arms: 
Whereupon they turn'd their backs, and fled ; ſome 
of them to the woods, and others to the town of To- 
baſco. After which, he landed his men without 
oppoſition ; but, being obliged to paſs through ſome 
woods and defiles, a body of the enemy, who had 
conceal'd themſelves therein, ſurprized and wounded 
ſome of the Spaniards with their arrows; and Co R- 
TEZ, continuing his march *till he came to the 
town of Tobaſco, found it fortified with a kind of 
wooden wall, formed with the bodies of trees fixed 
like palifadoes, through the intervals whereof they 
ſhot their darts and arrows: But his men no ſooner 


came up to the works, and fired their muſkets through 


the pallifadoes, than the enemy retired to a large 
{quare in the middle of the town, where they made 
ſome ſhew of defending themſelves; but, upon the 
approach of the Spaniards, they retired from thence 
alſo, and fled to their friends in the woods. And in 
all theſe encounters, which the Spaniards repreſent 
as very bloody and obſtinate, there were only four- 
teen or fifteen of them wounded, and no more than 
two of theſe died of their wounds. I don't doubt 
that part of the relation, which informs us that great 
numbers of the natives were killed; for it ſeems to 
have been a maxim with CoR T EZ to render him- 
{elf as terrible to the Mexicans as poſſible, in order 
to facilitate the conqueſt of their country : But it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the Spaniards met with any 
great oppoſition, when in a battle, wherein en- 
£aged many thouſands, and ſtormed the capital city 
of the province, only two of their men were killed; 
and indeed the fire-arms of the Chriſtians were fo 
very terrible to the Indians, who had never ſeen any 
thing of that kind till the arrival of the Spaniards, 
that they could very ſeldom be brought to make a 
ſtand within the reach of them. „ 

But to return to the hiſtory: My author, Don 
ANTON10 DE Sols, relates, that the day after the 
taking of Tobaſco, the Mexicans aſſembled an army 
of forty thouſand men, with which they attack d 
the Spaniards; and that the battle ſeem'd doubt ful, 

till Cox r RZ ſallied out of a wood, and charged 
them in flank with his horſe; by which he obtained 
another complete victory. The Indians are repre- 
ſented in this battle as a very formidable enemy, and 


to have attack'd the Spaniards with that bravery, 
Vol. III, = 
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that they were ſcarce able with their fire arms to re- CHAP. 


pulſe them: And this is related with a view, no 
doubt, to magnify the courage and conduct of Co R- 
EZ and the Chriſtians. They relate alſo, that 
St. IAM Es the Apoſtle appeared in the battle, on a 
white Horſe, and fought for the Spaniards; inſinua- 
ting, that nothing leſs than a miracle could have gi- 
ven them the victory over the Indians: Whereas 
every one knows, and the Spaniſh writers themſelves 
confeſs in other places, that the Indians durſt never 
ſtand a regular body of Europeans; but were in the 
utmoſt conſternation when they were attack'd with 
fire-arms or horſe, and eſpecially when the artillery 
thunder'd upon them, believing that the people they 
engaged were rather gods than men; and conſe- 
quently there was very little occaſion for a miracle, 
or indeed for much military ſkill or courage, to de- 
feat an enemy, when they had ſuch advantages on 
their ſide. Even at this day, now fire-arms are fo 
well known, and uſed by every nation almoſt, I 
don't doubt but a thouſand veteran ſoldiers of Eu- 
rope, attended by a train of artillery, would defeat 
an army of an hundred thouſand men either in the 
Eaſt or Weſt-Indies ; the writer of theſe ſheets ha- 


ving ſeen three hundred Europeans rout twenty thou- - 


ſand Indians, intrench'd up to the teeth, who wanted 
neither horſe, artillery or ſmall arms to defend them- 
ſelves, and had the courage to ſtand *till they came 
to puſh of pike and bayonet. What then might we 
ſuppoſe a body of veteran ſoldiers capable of effect- 
ing againſt a naked people, that had never ſeen a 
horſe, or heard of gun-powder or artillery, *till they 
faw their forces ſlaughter'd and tumbled upon 

by thoſe murdering pieces, a mile almoſt before 
they approach'd them? The ſucceſs of Cox r EE and 
his Spaniards therefore is not to be wonder'd at ; it 
was no more than might reaſonably be expected, all 
circumſtances conſider d. 

The day after the battle, DE SOL Is relates, that 
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The Indians 


the Cacique or Prince of Tobaſco ſent a ſolemn em- f Tobaſco 


baſſy toCorTEz, to implore peace, attended with 
a preſent of ſuch fruits and proviſions as his country 
aftorded, together with jewels, plumes, and painted 
cotton linnen, and whatever he thought moſt accep- 
table to the conquerors: That the Ambaſſadors a 
proach'd CoRTEZ as they uſed to do their g 
with golden pans or cenſers, in which they burnt 
aromatic gums, and other incenſe; That the Ca- 
cique afterwards came in perſon, and made his ſub- 
miſſion, bringing with him twenty beautiful Indian 
virgins, which he made Cox T EZ a preſent of: 
And one of theſe, whom the General afterwards 
cauſed to be baptized by the name of Donna Ma- 
RINA, ſerved him, it ſeems, during the whole ex- 
pedition, in the double capacity of concubine and 
interpreter; for ſhe was a native of Mexico, a fe- 
male of ready wit, and underſtood the cuſtoms of 
the country and the language perfectly well ; and 
indeed A merit and address the Spaniards * 


ſue ſor peace. 
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The 
hiſtorian, however, takes an opportunity, in this 
place, to admire the virtue and piety of his hero, 
CoRTEz following in this the precedent ſet him by 
the antients. But to proceed : When the Cacique 
ot Tobaſco came to make his ſubmiſſion, Cor IT EZ 
let him know, that he came from a powerful Prince; 
and that his principal view was to make them all 
happy in this world and the next, by making them 
the ſubjects of the ſame Sovereign, and converting 
them to the true religion. To, which the frighted 
Cacique anſwer'd, as the Spaniards tell us, that he 
and his people ſhould think themſelves happy in obey- 
ing a King, whoſe power and greatneſs appeared 
with ſuch advantage in the valour of his ſubjects : 
But as to the point of religion, *tis ſaid, they gave 
little hopes of their converſion, CoRTEzZ, being 
about to advance ſtill farther with his fleet on the 
Mexican coaſt, was under the greateſt concern, we 
are told, that he muſt leave that people before he 
had fully inſtructed them in the Catholick religion; 
and on Palm-Sunday, the day he had appointed to 
embark his troops, he firſt cauſed an altar to be e- 
rected in the open field ; where he celebrated high 
maſs in the preſence of the Indians, and all his troops 
march'd in their ranks to the altar, with boughs or 
palms in their hands, to celebrate that feſtival : The 
proceſſion ſceming to excite in the natives the utmoſt 
awe and reverence ; inſomuch, that ſome of them, 
*tis faid, cried out, This muſt be a great God 


< that ſuch brave men adore.” 


Cortez em- QCoRTEzZ, having concluded a peace with the 
— — natives of Tobaſco, or rather compelled them to 


acknowledge the King of Spain for their Sovereign, 
embarked his forces, and failed to the weſtward till 
He arrives at he arrived at the port of St. John de Ulva. When 
yg Taha de the Spaniards were coming into this port, two pe- 
Ulvas riaguaes, or large canoes, full of Indians, came 

into the fleet, and addreſs'd themſelves to the Ge- 
neral in a ſubmiſhve manner; but were not under- 
ſtood by his interpreter ; which the celebrated Don- 
na MaRIN A, the Generals concubine, obſerving, 
offer'd to become interpreter between the Chriſtians 


dome ac= and her country-men the Mexicans. And here the 
_— Spaniſh wr! ers entertain us with the character and 


rina, concu- family of tl:is Indian damſel; who, being miſtreſs 

bine and in- to their hero CORTEZ, and fo inſtrumental in the 

Cate. following conqueſt, we muſt not wonder that they 
derive her pedigree from anceſtors of quality and di- 
ſtinction. They acknowledge, indeed, that ſhe 
was ſlave to the Prince of Tobaſco, who pre- 
ſented her, with ſcycral more, to CORTEZ ; but 
then they tell us, this happen'd by accident ; ſhe 
was really the daughter of a Cacique, or Mexican 
Prince, tho' ſhe had the misſortune to be taken cap- 
tive in the wars, and made a flave : That ſhe had 
a ready wit, and ſeveral natoral endowments, which 
well agreed with the nobility of her birth: That 
Co RT EE took her to his bed fox political reaſons ; 
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and had a ſon by her, to whom he gave his own C HA 
name, making him a Knight of St. , na in con- VII. 
ſideration of the nobility of his mother's birth. But Wyv 
to return to the hiſtory: Donna MARINA ſup- 
plying the place of Interpreter, the General was in- 
formed by the Mexicans, that their Emperor Mo x- 
TEZUMA had ſent two of his Miniſters, viz. PII 
POTOE, Governor of that province, and 'T'ENTILE, 
one of his Generals, to know with what intention 
the Spaniards viſited his dominions, and to offer 
them fach proviſions and accommodations as his 
country afforded. To which the General anſwer'd, 
that he came as a friend, and to treat of matters of 
great importance; defiring a conference with the 
Officers MonTEzZU mM A had ſent to receive his pro- 
poſals: And, landing with his troops on Good-Fri- He lind, 
day, he laid out a camp on an advantageous fitua- — . 
tion, ſortifying it with trenches and redoubts, ang 
planting his artillery in ſuch a manner as to com- 
mand the country round him; being aſſiſted in this 
work, and in erecting huts and tents to preſerve his 
ſoldiers from the weather, by great numbers of 
Mexicans that the Governor of the province ſent to 
aſſiſt him: For the hiſtorian obſerves, that the 
Mexicans, having heard of the defeat of their coun- 
trymen at Tobaſco, made a virtue of neceſſity, and 
thought it prudence to make friends with a people 
they durſtnot oppoſe. Nor does DE SOL1s forget, 
in this place, to obſerve again the great veneration 
his hero had for religion; telling us, that he imme- 
diately erected a chappel, ſetting the image of the 
bleſſed Virgin on the altar, and a great croſs at the 
entrance, in order to celebrate the approaching fe- 
ſtival of Eaſter; for“ Religion (ſays he) was always 
his principal care.“ 

On Eaſter-day 1519, MoxrEZZ um's Am- ane Pe 
baſſadors came to the camp of the Spaniards, and 3 0. 
were admitted to the preſence of COR T EZEz, who 
received them in great ſtate: But, before he would 
enter upon any buſineſs, the hiſtorian relates, he 
went to chappel, and heard divine ſervice; being 
attended thither by the Ambaſſadors, and a croud 
of Mexicans, who appeared extremely delighted 
with their pompous ceremonies. 

Being returned to the General's tent, he enter- 
tained the Ambaſſadors at dinner in a very ſplendid 
manner: After which, he informed them, that he 
was come from Don CARLos of Auſtria, the great 
Monarch of the caſt, to propoſe matters of great 
importance to their Emperor MoxTEz UM A, and 
his ſubjects; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary he 
ſhould deliver his meſſage perſonally to the Empe- 
ror, according to the uſage of all nations; and ho- 
ped he ſhould be received with the reſpect due to his 
character, 

To this the Mexican Miniſters anſwered, that 
they had orders from their Sovereign, the great 
MoNnTEZUM A, hoſpitably to receive and entertain 
all rangers that arrived on their coaſts, and had 
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brought him a preſent of ſuch things as their country 
afforded, conſiſting of fine painted cotton linnen, 
beautiful feathers, and plates of wrought gold, 
which their ſervants were order'd to bring in, and 
place in the General's view : But they gave him to 
underſtand, at the ſame time, that their Emperor 
never admitted foreigners to his preſence ; and there- 
fore he muſt not think of approaching his Court. 
CoRTEz replied, that never any Ambaſſadors 
were refuſed an audience, unleſs it were with a de- 
ſign to affront the Prince they came from; and that 
he was determined not to leave the country *till he 
had delivered the contents of his embaſly to their 
Emperor himſelf, Whereupon the Mexican Mi- 
niſters deſired, that he would, however, remain in 
his camp *till they had acquainted their Emperor 
with the propoſal, and received his commands; and 
they would, in the mean time, ſupply his people 
with proviſions, and every thing they wanted, 
During this conference, the Spaniards obſerved 
ſome of the Mexicans were very buly in drawing, 
upon cotton cloth, the pictures of the principal Spa- 
niards, and whatever they thought remarkable, as 
their ſhips, arms, artillery, and horſes; which were 


deſigned, they underſtood, to be ſent to Mo NTE- 


2 UM A, to acquaint him what kind of people, and 


of what force the Spaniards were. Of which Co R- 
EE heing inform'd, defired they would not finiſh 
their piece 'till he had given them a taſte of his mi- 
litary operations : W hereupon he ordered his forces 
to be drawn up in order of battle, and to exhibit a 
mock engagement: He ordered alſo his horſe to 
mount, and ſhew their activity and horſemanſhip in 


_ charging, wheeling, and retiring, as in a battle: 


Then the ſmall arms were. order'd to fire, and af- 
At which the Mexicans 
were aſtoniſh'd; ſome of them actually fled, and 
others fell down with the fright, apprehending they 


: ſhould be deſtroy'd by this artificial thunder; but, 


being a little recovered from their conſternation, by a 
ceſſation of the fire, they made ſeveral additions to the 
pieces they were painting; wherein they endeavour- 
cd to repreſent the amazing ſcene they had been 
witnefles of: And, having finiſh'd it, the Ambaſ- 
ladors carried the picture, with a preſent CORTEZ 
had provided for the Emperor, to the Court of Mex- 
ico, They returned to Co RT EZ again ſeven days 
after, and brought another magnificent preſent from 
MoNnTEzZUM A for the General; which, they ſaid, 
their Emperor had ſent as a teſtimony of his reſpect 
tor the King he came from ; but could not admit of 
the Spaniards reſorting to his Court. 

To which CoRTEZ anſwer'd, he durſt not re- 
turn to his Prince *till he had delivered the meſſage 
he was ſent upon to the Emperor Mo Nx EEA 
Living them to underſtand, that he was determined 
to proſecute his journey to Mexico at all hazards, 

Here the hiſtorian takes an opportunity of giving 
us an account of the ſtate of the Mexican Empire 
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at that time, and of the character of MON TEHZ U- CHAP, 


MA. He fays, that the empire was in the moſt 


VII. 


flouriſhing condition it had ever been in: That 


MonTEzZ UMA was then poſſeſs' d of almoſt all the T 


he ſtate of 


exico 


habitable parts of North America, his dominions „hben the 
extending above 500 leagues in length, and lying Spaniards ar- 


S 


upon the North and South-ſeas : "That MoxT E- 7% chere. 


ZUMA was the eleventh Emperor, and the ſecond 
of that name, elected to the throne in conſideration 
of his great merit, particularly on account of his 
courage and military virtues ; and tho' he affected 
to appear extremely modeſt and affable before he 
arrived at the imperial dignity, he was no ſooner in- 
veſted with it, but he became intolerably proud and 
inſolent, and would be ſerved in his Court only by 
his vaſſal Princes and Nobility, and was guilty of 
great cruelty and oppreſſion ; which render'd him 
generally hated by his ſubjects, and occaſion'd in- 
ſurrections in ſeveral parts of the empire. 
reign'd fourteen years when Cor TE z arrived there; 
the laſt of which, they tell us, was full of preſages 


He had prodigies and 
preſages of 
the fall of 
the Mexican 


and wonderful portents, which ſhew'd that the de- empire. 


ſtruction of that empire was approaching: That, 
when GRIJALVA and the Spaniards were upon the 
Mexican coaſt the year before, a comet appeared for 
ſeveral nights, of a pyramidal form; and another 
was ſeen at noon-day, reſembling a fiery ſerpent 
with three heads, which ran ſwiftly towards the 
eaſt till it vaniſh'd : The lakes of Mexico overflow'd 
in an unuſual manner, carrying away both houſes 
and people; one of their principal temples was burnt 
down to the ground, without their knowing from 
whence the fire proceeded ; nor was it poſſible to 
extinguiſh the flames : Horrid voices were heard in 
the air, and ſtrange oracles pronounced by their 


idols, intimating their ſudden fall : Monſters of 


horrible deformity were taken and brought to Mo x- 
TEZUMA, particularly a fowl of a prodigious ſize 
and make, which had on its head a ſhining plate 
like looking-glaſs, in which the Emperor ſaw an 
army of men coming from the eaſt, and making 
terrible havock of his ſubjects : That a country- 
man, who had ſeen a viſion, came to Court, and 
boldly told the Emperor, he was commanded by the 
gods to warn him of his approaching ruin ; for an 
enemy was coming from the farther part of the 
world to deſtroy both his empire and religion, I 


ſhall leave the world to give what credit they pleaſe 


to theſe prodigies and portents ; and only obſerve, 
that there ſcarce ever wasa revolution in any nation, 
but ſome ſuch intimations of it have been pretended. 
The Spaniards ſeem to give ſome countenance to 
them; and aſſure us, that theſe prodigies induced 
the Emperor MonTEZUMA to deny CoRT EZ 
and his Spaniards leave to approach Mexico; be- 
lieving that theſe were the people, from whom that 
deſtruction was to proceed that had been threaten'd. 
While CoR T EZ remained in his camp, he or- 
der'd his fleet to fail along the Mexican coaſt, and 
X 2 ſent 
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CHAP. ſent out parties by land to gain farther intelli- 
VII. gence of the ſtate of the Mexican empire; and, in 
the mean time, received a meſſage from Mo N- 
ZUMA, requiring him to depart his dominions, or 

he ſhould look upon the Spaniards as his enemies, 

and treat them as ſuch : Which, tis ſaid, occaſion'd 

a mutiny among his men; ſome of them repreſent- 

ing, that it was the higheſt raſhne6 to attempt the 
conqueſt of fo great an empire with fo ſmall a force 

and intimating, that they expected to be ſacrificed 

to the avarice and ambition of their General, 
Whereupon CoR TEE pretended he would return 

to Cuba, and get a farther reinforcement of troops 

but finding, on this declaration, a majority of his 
ſoldiers deſirous of profecuting immediately what 


they had forces ſufficient to deal with the Mexicans 
already ; he determined to continue his march to- 

The Cacque wards the capital city of the empire : In which re- 

23 ſolution he was confirm'd by the Cacique of Zem- 
poala, a Prince in the neighbourhood of Ulva, who 
offered to enter into an alliance with the Spaniards 
againſt Mo NT EZ UMA, complaining loudly of 
his tyranny and oppreſſions, 

But, before COR E Z proceeded farther in this 
grand enterprize, he thought it proper to get his 
authority eſtabliſh'd in a better manner than it was 
at preſent : He repreſented to his ſoldiers, that he 
had no other commiſſion than that which he recei- 
ved from Dit Go VELAsSQUE 7, Governor of 
Cuba, which had been recalled ; and therefore pro- 


poſed their electing ſome one of their Officers to be 


General in this expedition, whom they would wil- 

lingly obey and ſubmit to: For it could not be ſup- 

poſed, he ſhould be able to tranſact any thing of 

eonſequence, ſo long as his title to command them 

was precarious, and every one was at liberty whe- 

| ther they would obey his orders or not. He reſigned 

the commiſſion therefore he had received from 

DirGo VELASQUEzZ, and delivered up his 

General's ſtaff, deſiring they would proceed to an 

election, and then withdrew : And, after a very 

ſhoxt ſpace, a majority of the Officers and Soldiers 

made choice of CoR EZ to be their General again; 

ſome few of the relations of DitEGo VELASQUEZ 

| only proteſting againſt it, and theſe he obliged to 
| ſubmit to the ſuffrages of the reſt. 

The Spani- The General, being thus eftabliſh'd in his com- 

— > mand, began his march to the city of Zempoala, 

the capital of his new ally; where, arriving in two 

or three days, he was received by the Cacique with 

the greateſt marks of eſteem and affection : He in- 

formed Cor TEE, that all the Caciques on that fide 

the country were in a manner enſlaved by Mo N- 

TEZUM A, and fo oppreſs'd by his tyranny, that 

they were ready to throw off their ſubjection to that 

Prince, and would infallibly join the Spaniards as 

ſoon as they durſt declare themſelves : And the Ca- 

cique order'd the Spaniards. to be quarter'd in the beſt 


they had fo fortunately begun, and to be of opinion 
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part of the city of Zempoala, ſupplying them with C H 

plenty of proviſions. Wn. 
The General continuing his march the next day \4yy 

for the town of Quibiſtan, ſituated on the coaſt 

where he had order'd his fleet to meet him, the 

Cacique of Zempoala commanded four hundred In- 

dians to carry his bazgage, and afliſt in drawing 

the artillery ; for there were neither beaſts of bur- 

den or draught to be found in the country; every 

thing was done by the ftrength of men, 

When the army arrived at Quibiſlan, they found They ns 
the town deſerted by the inhabitants, who were fled * Wi, 
in the utmoſt conſternation ; but the General ſend- C. 
ing ſome of their countrymen after them, and ac- 
quainting them that he intended them no hurt, they 
ſoon returned to their dwellings : And, while Cor- 

EZ remained in this town, above thirty Caciques 

of the mountains came and deſired his alliance, of- 
tering to reinforce his troops with an hundred thou- 

ſand men, if he would take them under his pro- 
tection, and aſſiſt them in throwing off that yoke . 
which MonTEzUMA would impoſe upon them. 
This CorRTEz readily confented to; and, as the 
Indians ſeemed to believe the Spaniards invincible, 

and to be rather gods than men, CORTEZ was 

not backward to encourage the notion, looking upon 

it as a very likely means to facilitate the reduction 

of that empire; of which he ſeemed to have ſuch 

an aſſurance at this time, that he took upon him 

to decide the differences of the Caciques, or Indian 
Princes, as their Sovereign; and even ventured to 
demoliſh the temples and images of the Zempoalans, Carte 4. 
who ſacrĩificed ſome of their priſoners ; telling them, *.*, 
that the God of the Chriſtians abominated ſuch ſa- 7e;al, 
crifices : Which ſeems to have been a very bold and 
impolitic ſtep, if he had not thought himſelf able 

to ſubdue the Mexicans by pure force; and was no 
doubt afterwards remember'd to his diſadvantage. 
Nor was he content with this; but he converted Gar 
one of their temples into a Chriſtian church, and %, 
erected an altar in it, on which he placed an image 

of the Bleſſed Virgin, and celebrated maſs with 
great ſolemnity: And tho” the Indians did not ſeem 
inclinable to renounce their own ſuperſtition, yet 

the Catholick hiſtorian informs us, they were not 
averſe to the admitting the image of the Virgin 
Mary into the number of their idols; and even 
deſired ſhe would be their advocate, that the God of 

the Chriſtians might protect them; of whoſe power 

they ſeem'd extremely ſenſible. of 

After this execution on the Mexican idols at _ ; 
Zempoala, Cox r EZ returned to Quibiſlan, to 
which he gave the name of Vera Cruz, where his 
fleet lay at anchor, and found a veſſel juſt arrived 
there from Cuba, with a ſmall reinforcement of ten 
ſoldiers and two horſes ; for ſuch was the opinion 
the Spaniards had of the ſucceſs of the enterprize 
againſt Mexico, that they went by ftealth after 


ConTtez in ſmall parties, and were ready er 
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II HAP. all hazards to join him, hoping to ſhare the wealth them were whipped, and one of the principal mari- CHAP. 
I. VII. of the continent with that Captain. By theſe the ners had his foot cut off. The General and Officers VII. 

General underſtood, that DitGo VELASdVURZ, 
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Governor of Cuba, continued to threaten him; 
and had ſent to the Court of Spain to obtain the 
King's commiſſion (for he had only a commiſſion 
from Don Dix GO CoLumBUus before) to be 
Viceroy of that iſland, and Captain- General on the 
continent, in order to defeat the ambitious projects 
of Cox TE, and that he might reap the glory and 
advantage of the conqueſt the Spaniards were about 
to make of the empire of MonTEZUMA. 

Upon this intelligence, Cox T EZ drew up a let- 
ter to the Court of Spain, in the name of his prin- 
cipal Officers ; giving an account of the ſucceſs of 
their expedition, the wealth and fertility of the 
country, the town they had fortified, and the ſeve- 
ral Princes and provinces that had already revolted 
from their Emperor, and enter'd into an alliance 
with the Spaniards : They were directed alſo to 
complain of the injuſtice of VELAasQuE z, by 
whoſe encouragement they had embarked all their 
fortunes in the enterprize, and yet endeavoured to 
defeat it, to the irreparable damage of the Crown of 
Spain, and of the Chriſtian religion, which would 
probably be fpread and propagated over this new 
world, if they were not prevented profecutmg their 
deſign by the unreaſonable oppoſition of the Go- 
vernor of Cuba. 

This letter, with all the gold, jewels, and va- 
luable curioſities they had obtained by preſents from 
MoNnTEZUMA, or by traffick with his ſubjects, 
were ſent to Spain, as a ſpecimen of the wealth of 
the country, and to ſhew of what importance it 
was to ſupport COR TEE and his fellow-adventu- 
rers. In this diſpatch alſo was encloſed a petition, 
that Cox TEE might ſtill continue to be the Ge- 
neral and Conductor of the enterprize, inaſmuch as 
he had already ſhewn himfelf extremely well qua- 
lified for ſuch an undertaking. | 

But, notwithſtanding a majority of the ſoldiers 
appeared to be in the intereſt of CoRTE Zz; and 
others, out of fear of his power, conſented to ſign 
theſe diſpatches for Europe; there was ſtil a conſi- 
derable party in the intereſt of Don Dit O VE- 
LASQUEZ, and amongſt them ſome of the principal 

fficers, his near relations. Joan Diaz, one of 
the Chaplains of this little army, alſo was found to 
favour the Governor of Cuba; and was for tranſ- 
acting every thing therefore in his name, and by his 
authority, who firſt formed the deſign of invading 
Mexico, and largely contributed to it. And when 
the diſaffected party found they were not able to 
carry their point, they enter'd into a confpiracy to 
ſeize one of the ſhips, and return to Cuba; which 
was diſcover'd the night before it was to have been 
executed; and Cox TE Zz, to eſtabliſh his authority, 
and deter his people from ſuch attempts, cauſed two 
of the conſpirators to be put to death, two more of 


of his party alſo agreed to ſet fire to the fleet, after . 


they had brought the tackling, iron- work and planks 
on ſhore, that might be uſeful to them; whereby 

they render'd it impoſſible for any of their people to 

defert them for the future, and added an hundred 

ſeamen to their army. 

This action Ad T ONO DF SOLTS margniftes to 
the ſkies, comparing CoR r EZ to the greateſt Cap- 
tains of antiquity ; tho” there does not ſeem to be a- 
ny thing more in it, than this: The General found 
he had very little to apprehend from the Mexicans, 
who were not only extremely terrified by the fire of 
his artillery and ſmall arms, but fo divided amongft 
themſelves, or rather generally diſaffected to their 
Prince, that there could be little difficulty in ſub- 
duing the country, if he was not interrupted by the 
Governor of Cuba ; for the prevention whereof he 
did indeed a very prudent thing in burning his ſhips, 
that VELASQUEZ might have no intelligence of 
his motions ; and that his people, having now no 
poſſibility of retreating to Cuba, might join unani- 
mouſly m proſecuting the conqueſt, which nothing 
but their own diviſions could defeat. He found he 
was in more danger from the attacks of the Gover- 
nor of Cuba, and the murmurs of the Spaniards, 
than from the naked deſenceleſs Indians; and de- 
ftroy'd his fleet, becauſe the keeping of it was the on- 
ly thing that could undo him, and fruſtrate his am- 
bitious views; which, tho? it diſcover'd a good ſhare 
of cunning, yet I don't fee any great reaſon to cry 
up the courage of Cox TEz upon this occaſion ; for 
he knew he ſhould have been expoſed to much great- 
er hazards by having a fleet, than by having none; 
and that the deftruCtion of it would contribute to 
his ſecurity more than any ſtep he could take. 


Soon after the burning of the fleet, appear'd three The Gover- 


Spaniſh ſhips upon the coaſt, that came from Don 
FRANCIsCo DE GARAy, Governor of Jamaica; 


who landed a Notary, attended by three witneſ- Mexico, 


ſes, that were ſent to declare and teſtify, that the 
Governor of Jamaica laid claim to that part of the 
coaſt where Cox T EZ was, and intended to ſettle a 
colony there ; requiring him to remove from thence : 
But Cor T EZ, inſtead of complying with the de- 
mand, made the Notary, and fix Spaniards more, 
prifoners ; and the ſhip that brought them thereupon 
ſtood off to ſca again. 


having finiſh'd the fortifications of Vera Cruz, and 


left in it a garriſon of an hundred and fifty Spaniſh Mexico, 


foot, two troopers with their horſes, and a good 
number of confederate Indians; began his march 
towards the city of Mexico, with the reſt of his for- 
ces, conſiſting of five hundred Spaniſh foot, fifteen 
horſe, and ſix field-pieces, which were drawn by 
the natives. He was attended alſo in this march by 
his allies the neighbouring Caciques, and a nume- 
rous army of Indians; and, having paſs'd er 

| ren 


After which, the General, Cortez be- 
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CH AP. barren mountains, where he complains his men ſuf- 


VII. fered a great deal by the cold, the heavy rains they 
met with, and the want of proviſions, they arrived 
Arrives at at the city of Zocothlan; the Cacique whereof com- 
Cocothlan. ; | 

manded a great extent of the country, and received 
the Spaniards, *tis ſaid, with a great ſhe of reſpect ; 
but did not ſeem ſingere in the friendſhip he pro- 
fefs'd : And when the General demanded, if he was 
ſubject to the Emperor of Mexico? He anſwer'd 
with another queſtion, viz. “ Is there a man up- 
on earth, that is not a vaſſal and ſlave to Mon- 
© TEZUMA? ” To which, tts ſaid, CORTEZ, as 
haughtily reply'd, That the Cacique knew very lit- 
tle of the world ; for that he, and the Spaniards with 
him, were the ſubjects of a Prince that command- 
ed greater Kings than MonTEZUMA. Still the 

Cacique inſiſted, as the Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, 

that MonTEZUM A was the greateſt Prince in 
the world: That the Provinces he commanded were 
innumerable : "That he kept his Court in a city that 
was impregnable, founded in the waters, and which 
there was no approaching but by cauſeys, fortified 
with bulwarks and draw-bridges : That his wealth 
and the number of his forces were inconceivably 
great; and, laſtly, that he ſacriſice twenty thou- 
ſand of his enemies, or of his rebellious ſubjects, 
annually to his gods. But, as the laſt part of this 
pretended ſpeech was certainly falſe ; fo the firſt part 
of it ſeems exceeding jejune and vain ; and rather 
reſembles the diſputes of ſchool-boys contending for 
the preference of their reſpective ſchools, than a con- 
ference between two great Generals. As to the 
falſity of the Mexicans facrificing ſo many thouſands 
every year to their gods, we find the Spaniſh Biſhop 
of Chiapa, who refided in Mexico ſoon after this 
conquelt, declaring, that tho' there had been hu- 
man facrifices in that country, they never facrificed 
fifty perſons within the ſpace of a year : And, if this 
part of the ſpeech was falſe, we can have no great 
regard to the reſt. Indeed, I am ready to aſcribe 
this, and moſt of the ſpeeches we meet with in this 
hiſtory, to the invention of their hiſtorians, who in 
this imitate the practice of ſome. of the antients ; 
and, provided their diſcourſes are juſt, adapted to the 
quality and circumſtances of the perſons that ſpeak, 
and the ſubject in debate, there may be no great oc- 
Canon to cenſure them. But to return to the hiſto- 
ry: CORTEZ being adviſed to march through the 
territories of Tlaſcala, an Indian rebublic, that was 
ever at war with MonTEZz UMA, ſent four of the 
Chiefs of the Zempoalans, his allies, as Ambaſla- 
dors, to offer them peace, and to demand a paſſage 
through their country : And here the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians have given vs another ſpeech, which, they 
tell us, the principal Ambaſſador made to that com- 
monwealth, of the following tenor : 
Noble, valiant, and potent Tlaſcalans, our 
“ Sovereign, the Prince of Zempoala, and the 
“ Caciques of the mountains, your friends, wiſh 
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** you health, a plentiful harveſt, and victory over Ch IF; A 
** your enemies; and, by us, ſend to acquaint you, ml Tin 
that certain invincible men are arrived from the a 

eaſt, who ſeem a kind of gods: "They fail in pa- F 
laces upon the ocean ; their weapons are thunder ; 
and lightening, the peculiar arms of heaven ; they 
profeſs themſelves ſervants of a God ſuperior to 
ours, that is offended with tyranny and human 
* ſacrifices ; their Captain ſtyles himſelf the Ambaſ- 
* ſador of a powerful Prince, who ſends him to re- 
form the manners of our country, and deliver the 
** Mexicans from the oppreſſions of MonTxzvu- 
* MA, the great enemy of yours and all the neigh- 
** bouring States; and only deſires a paſſage through 
your country to the Court of that Monarch : 
** Which the Ambaſſadors adviſed them to admit 
of; aſſuring them, that theſe foreigners had no 
other views than the common good of their coun- 
try, and made no other uſe of the terrible arms 
they carried, but to promote the welfare of man- 
kind.“ 

Whether this ſpeech be genuine or no, is not ma- 
terial: The reaſon of my giving this abſtract of it 
is, to ſhew the glorious pretenſions of the Spaniards 
to gain over the Indian natives to their party ; tho', 
after they were ſubdued by the aſſiſtance of their own 
arms, the conduct of the Spaniards appear'd the ve- 
ry reverſe of their declarations. . 

This pacific propoſal, the ſame hiſtorians relate, Debate i 
being debated in the ſenate of Tlaſcala, one of the = my 
graveſt of them, by name MAacG1sCATzZIN, ob- jj; wn 
ſerves, that it had not long ſince been declared by 
their Prieſts, and was generally believed by their 
people, that an invincible race of men ſhould one 
day come from the eaſt, who ſhould have power 
over the elements, be able to live upon the ocean, 
and with fire and air ſubdue the earth: Men of a 
celeſtial race; ſo valiant and powerful, that one 
ſhould be able to vanquiſh a thouſand ; and fo good, 
as to promote nothing but what was juit, reaſonable 
and beneficent: That theſe ſtrangers reſembled the 
people their oracles had deſcribed, in almoſt every 
inſtance : Their valour thoſe of Tobaſco had al- 
ready experienced, and their goodneſs their allies de- 
clared, amongſt whom they had reſided. 

That the comets they had lately ſeen, foretold 
this great event; and it would be madneſs to op- 
poſe a people arm'd with the thunder of the gods, 
and whoſe lightning pointed out their ſubmiſſion. 

There was a party, however, in the ſenate, led 
by X1coNTAL, the Tlaſcalan General, who were 
of another mind, according to DE So LIS: They 
ſaid, it was true theſe pretenders to reformation did 
come from the eaſt ; but it was much to be queſti- 
on'd whether theſe were the ſame their oracles fore- 
told ſhould come from thence ; for thoſe they ex- 
pected were to be of a celeſtial race: Their fire- 
arms and floating-caſtles, which ſome called pala- 
ces, might be the effect of human induſtry and in- 
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ntion; or, perhaps, they might be the illuſions 
* * ſome NEED Their ſucceſs at Tobaſco 
might be aſcribed to ſurprize, or a panic fear that 
poſſeſs'd that people; but was by no means to be 
looked upon as miraculous : And they ſuſpected, 
that the good uſage the Zempoalans had experienced, 
was only the effect of artifice, and in order to 
draw in that people to their party; for they did 
not want inſtances of the coveteouſneſs, pride and 
ambition of theſe foreigners : They had plunder'd 
ſeveral towns on the coaſts, and expreſs'd an in- 
ſatiable thirſt after the Gold and Silver their country 
produced : They contemned and derided their re- 
ligion, deſtroyed their temples, . pulled down their 
altars, and blaſphemed their gods ; which ſufficient- 
ly evinced, they were far from being of heavenly 
extraction : That thoſe portents and ſigns in the 
air, which had been fo much inſiſted on, were the 
conſtant forerunners of ſome dreadfu] calamity, and 
ſent as warnings by the gods, that they might pro- 
vide againſt them: They ought therefore to oppoſe 
theſe invaders with all their forces, and, by their 
ſupplications to the gods, endeavour to avert thoſe 
miſeries they were threaten'd with, 


I have given an abſtract of theſe ſpeeches, to 


ſhew what the Mexicans thought of the Spaniards 
on their arrival among them ; or rather, what the 
Spaniards would have us believe the Indians thought 
or them: Not that I ſuppoſe ſuch ſpeeches were 
ever made; for it was impoſſible the Spaniards could 
have come to the knowledge of them if they had, 
there being no ſuch thing as writing among that 
people, and the Spaniards at that time perfectly ig- 
norant of their language. 

But whatever were the debates in the ſenate of 
Tlafcala, it is evident, they determined to oppoſe the 
paſſage of the Spaniards through their country, till 
tiey had made an experiment of their ſtrength. 
Indeed, they durſt not meet this terrible enemy, 
v-hoſe arms they refembled to thunder and light- 
ning, in a fair field; but they frequently laid am- 
buſcades in the woods and mountains, and, ſur- 
rounding the ſtragglers, killed and wounded ſome 
of the Spaniards ; by which they learnt they were 
neither invulnerable nor immortal, as they had been 
repreſented. However, ſuch was the advantage the 
Spaniards had in their artillery and horſes, that 
the Tlaſcalans, finding it in vain to continue the 
war, were contented, at length, to accept of peace, 
and become moſt faithful allies to COR EZ. 

The Spaniards, *tis true, mention ſeveral great 
battles fought with the Tlaſcalans, and a variety of 
ſtratagems uſed on both ſides in this war; and ſug- 
geſt, that the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians was to be 
«ſcribed to a ſupernatural power: But there is very 
little regard to be given to ſuch inſinuations; for 
the terror the natives were in at the approach of the 
horſe and artillery, was ſuch, that they conſtantly 
ged when they ſaw the Chriſtians in motion. Be- 


ſides, the forces of the Caciques and Indian Princes, 
that join'd CoRTEz, were more numerous than 
thoſe of Tlaſcala, and able to have maintained the 
war perhaps againſt that people alone; and we find 
few of the Spaniards were hurt in this war : It is 
highly probable, therefore, the oppoſition CorT e 7, 
met with was inconſiderable; and that a very mo- 
derate degree of courage and military conduct was 
ſufficient to drive the frighted defenceleſs Indians 
before them. That the ſlaughter of the Indians of 
Tlaſcala was great, I ſhall not conteſt ; for the ex- 
ecution of a flying enemy is generally very terrible ; 
and the allies of CoRTEz, no doubt, when they 
ſaw their enemies turn'd their backs, might do much 
more execution than the Spaniards themſelves ; in- 
aſmuch as they were more numerous, and not in- 


cumber'd with the heavy arms and armour of the 
Chriſtians. 
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When MonTEZUM A received advice, that the 


Spaniards had ſubdued the Tlaſcalans, and were 
about to incorporate them in the number of their 
allies, he was under the utmoſt conſternation ; for 
he knew them to be the braveſt of the Indian na- 
tions, and the moſt inveterate enemies to his em- 
pire : A people, who had long reſiſted his enemies 
alone, and, join'd with theſe invincible ſtrangers, 
he apprehended would ſhake the foundations of his 
throne : He ſent another embaſſy therefore to 
Cox TEE, to repreſent the Tlaſcalans as a treache- 
rous and barbarous people, who had no regard to 
their treaties, and who would take the firſt oppor- 
tunity that preſented itſelf of deſtroying thoſe that 
confided in them: But the Spaniards eafily faw 
through the deſign of MoxTEzUmM a, in offering 
them this advice, and concluded their treaty with 
Tlaſcala the ſooner, becauſe they found that Prince 
ſo much dreaded the confederacy they were nego- 
ciating. 

Mod r EZ UMA made ſtill another effort to di- 
vide the Spaniards and the Tlaſcalans: He even 
offered to pay a yearly tribute to the Spaniards, 
conſiſting of half his revenues, provided they would 
break with their new allies, and lay afide their de- 
ſign of marching to Mexico: But Cox T EZ would 
not conſent to either of thefe propoſitions ; and, re- 
ceiving an invitation from the ſenate of Tlaſcala, 
to take up his quarters in their capital, he enter'd 
that city in triumph, on the 23d of September, 
1519 ; and had a palace aſſign'd him, conſiſting of 
ſeveral courts, large enough to accommodate his 
whole army ; and was entertain'd here at the ex- 
pence of that republick, who readily conſented to 
become fellow-ſubje&ts of the fame mighty Prince 
the Spaniards were. But, when Cor TR Z pref#'d 
them to abandon their idols, and embrace the Chri- 
ſtian religion, they defired to be excuſed from ſuch 
compliances ; and the General could prevail no 
farther, than that they ſhould ſuſpend their human 
ſacrifices. He would, the biſtorian relates, have 
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CHAP. proceeded to demoliſh their temples and images by 
VII. force, as he had done at Zempoala ; but that Father 


every thing by pure force, pretended that this ſud- Cp IT. 
den change in Mon r EZ UMA could ariſe from no yp 


AP 
II. 


The vulcano | 


BARTHOLOMEW DE OLMEDo diſſuaded him 
from that raſh reſolution, which, he repreſented, 
would infallibly unite all the Indian nations againſt 
him, and put a ſtop to the progreſs of their arms. 
While the Spartiards remained at Tlaſcala, the 
burning mountain of Potopetec, which lies about 
eight leagues from that city, burnt with great vio- 
lence, throwing out ſtones and aſhes that cover'd 
the neighbouring country : And this the Mexicans 
alſo looked upon as the forerunner of ſome calamity. 
But the Spaniards informed them, that this eruption 
proceeded from natural cauſes; and DIEGO DE 
Ox DAZ, to ſhew his contempt of what the na- 
tives ſo much dreaded, took two of his ſoldiers along 
with him, and climbed up this dreadful vulcano, 
"till he came to the mouth of it, where they faw 
a great maſs of boiling ſulphur, and, having ſatiſ- 
fied their curioſity, returned again to Tlaſcala, where 
they were given over for loſt : And, tho' it was in 
reality a very raſh and fooliſh attempt, yet the Spa- 
niards obſerve, it was attended with very fortunate 
conſequences ; for firſt, it raiſed in the Indians a 
vaſt opinion of the Spaniards, who were not afraid 


other motive than treachery ; and, as he had in- 
vited him to continue his march, and take up his 
quarters in Cholula, one of the frontier cities of his 
dominions, he had reaſon to ſuſpect, that this was 
done with a view of ſurprizing and cutting off the 
Spaniards, when he ſhould have encloſed them in 
that fortreſs ; and therefore Cor r EZ pretended he 
would take this opportunity to chaſtiſe his treachery 
and inſolence; that is, he would cut in pieces ſome 
thouſands of the Mexicans, at his entrance into 
their country, in order to keep up and increaſe the 
dread they had of his arms: And in this project, 
they tell us, the Tlaſcalans concurred, or rather 
adviſed him to, that they might take a full revenge 
of their antient enemies the Mexicans, now 
were reinforced by the invincible Spaniards. 
Cox T EZ, his own hiſtorian relates, (tho' he 
knew of this plot of Mod T EZ UMA and the 
Mexicans to cut off the Spaniards at Cholula) con- 
tinued his march thither ; which was certainly very 
imprudent, if he really believed there was ſuch a 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, as he pretended : 
But, as a precaution, they tell us, he took fix or 


ſeven thouſand of the Tlaſcalans with him, beſides Cort: 4 
the Zempoalans, and the forces of his other con- ard 
federates ; and, being arrived at the city of Cho- 
lula, he was received with all imaginable marks 

of eſteem and affection; only they defired the 
Tlaſcalans might quarter without the city, as they 
were of a different ſect in point of religion, and 


to march up to the mouth of this vulcanoa, which 
their own people durſt never approach; and, ſe- 
condly, the Spaniards by this means diſcover'd a 
vaſt quantity of ſulphur, which was of great uſe to 
them afterwards in making gun-powder, when 
the powder they brought with them was almoſt 
exhauſted. 


Montezu- Cox r EZ, having remained at Tlaſcala about their antient enemies: Which Cor r EZ thought 
ma invites 20 days, received another embaſſy from Mod r E- fit to conſent to; but directed the Tlaſcalans to en- 
Cortez to * . * . . * * * * 
Mexico, 2 UMA, inviting him to advance to the capital camp ſo near the town, that they might join their 


forces with the Spaniards, if there ſhould be oc- 
caſion. The fame hiſtorians relate, that ſuch were 
the joyful acclamations of the Mexicans, on the 
Spaniards entering into this city, that they them- 
ſelves, tho* they had entertained a jealouſy of a 
conſpiracy before, were inclined to think them ſin- 
cere : That the quarters the magiſtrates aſſign d 
the Spaniards, were four large houſes, contiguous 
to each other, ſpacious enough to contain the Chri- 
ſtians, and all their allies, except the Tlaſcalans, 
who were ſo poſted as to have a communication 
with their friends ; and that the Spaniards, hav- 
ing fortified their quarters, were in no danger 
being ſurprized. But ſtill, they proceed to give us 
a farther relation of this pretended plot of the 
Mexicans, to deftroy the Chriſtians in this town, 
by a general maſfacre ; affirming, that a Mexican 
lady diſcover'd it to Donna MARINA, CORTEZ 5 
miſtreſs, in compaſſion to her; and that ſome 
Prieſts of the Mexicans, being examined thereupon, 
confirm'd the truth of it. But, whatever there 
was in the conſpiracy of the Indians againſt the ui 
Spaniards, all agree, that Cox T EZ and the Tlaſca- Mai 


lans fell upon the poor defenceleſs citizens of Cho- © 85 
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city of Mexico ; for, finding the Spaniards were 
now become ſo powerful, by their alliance with the 
Tlaſcalans and other ſtates, that it was in vain to 
oppoſe their march, he thought it the leaſt evil of 
the two to receive them as friends : He found, if 
he perſiſted any longer to deny the Spaniards coming 
to his capital, they would force their way thither, 
which would occaſion a war that might end in the 
deſtruction of himſelf and his empire; whereas, by 
entering into an alliance with them, he might not 
only preſerve himſelf, but {till continue to govern 
his dominions, on making ſome formal acknow- 
ledgments of his dependance on the King of Spain; 
and that the Spaniards, in this caſe, would rather 
ſupport and protect him againſt the Tlaſcalans, 
and his rebellious ſubjects, than endeavour to weaken 
his authority, And there is no doubt, but at this 
time MonNnTEZUMA and the Mexicans were fo 
terrified with the artillery of the Chriſtians, and 
the formidable alliances they had enter'd into with 
the natives, that they might have made that Em- 
peror tributary to Spain, and put almoſt any terms 
upon him: But CoRTEZz, who ever effected to 


make himſelf rather feared than loved, and to effect 


terde 


lula, 


Ap. lula, and cut the throats of many thouſands of them, 

l. without the loſs of any of their own people: That 

he even ſet fire to their temples, which he burnt 

with great numbers of Prieſts and others, who had 

retired thither, either to invoke the protection of 
their gods, or as to ſanctuaries, which they thought 

none would be ſo barbarous as to violate. Thus, 
ſays ANTONIO DE SOLIS, did Cox T EZ chaſtiſe 
the treachery of MoN T EZ UM A and the Mexicans. 
He acknowledges, indeed, that one of their own 
hiſtorians charges this General with barbarous cruelty 
in this and many other maſſacres of the like nature; 
ſuggeſting, that his avarice for the plunder of that 
rich city, and his ambition to render himſelf ter- 
rible, were the real motives to this butchery : And 
we can't eaſily avoid being of that opinion, after 
the good Biſhop of Chiapa, who lived upon the 
ſpot a little after the conqueſt, has confirm'd the 
truth of it. 

Certain it is, this terrible execution had ſuch an 
effect on Mo T EZEZ UM A, that he immediately ſent 
another rich preſent to Co RT EZ, with farther of- 
ters of ſubmiſſion and reſignation to his pleaſure : 
And, I think, there is little room to doubt, but 
CorTEz, expected this maſſacre would be attended 
with ſome ſuch conſequences ; and that the proſpect 
of them were the principal motives to that bloody 
action. It is evident, great part of the hiſtory of 
DE Solis is mere fiction: That he has formed 
councils, made ſpeeches, and contrived ſtratagems 
for his hero; for which there was no manner of 
occaſion, againſt ſo weak and defenſeleſs a people, 
frighted out of their ſenſes at the diſcharge of his 
artillery : Nay, he has wrought ſeveral unneceſſary 
miracles for the Spaniards ; at which every reaſon- 
able man muſt laugh. And, if theſe relations are 
cvidently falſe, what regard ought we to have to 
other improbable facts he relates, where they are not 
confirm'd by the concurrent teſtimony of other 
writers ? To add another inſtance of a falſe miracle 
to thoſe I have related already from DE SoL1s : 
He tells us, that the Spaniards having erected a Croſs 
cn an eminence in the city of Tlaſcala, when they 
march'd out of that town, a prodigious bright cloud 
de{cended, in form of a pillar, and ſettled perpen- 
dicularly upon the Croſs, where it remained for three 
or four years : That there proceeded from the cloud 
ſuch a ſplendor, as ſtruck the Indians with a vene- 
ration for the Croſs, ſhining out in the darkeſt 
n1zhts, and compelling them to acknowledge, that 
the Croſs contained ſome Deity; and that it was 
with reaſon the Spaniards worſhipped it, and imita- 
ted them, by bending the knee before it, and ap- 
plying to it for relief in their diſtreſſes, neglecting 
their own idols: Which devotion encreaſed to that 
degree, that the Indian Prieſts grew jealous of their 
religion, and endeavoured to pull down that mi- 
Taculous Croſs, and break it in pieces; but they 
always A extremely terrified, not daring to 
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declare the reaſon, leſt they ſhould loſe their repu- CH AP. 
tation among the people. Theſe, and a multitude VII. 
more of ſuch feign'd miracles in the Spaniſh hifto- WY Iw 
rians, oblige us to read them with caution ; tho' 
DE SOL1S is frequently ſo good as to ſave us the 
trouble of a ſtrict examination, and confute him- 
ſelf, by relating impoſſible or inconſiſtent facts, as 
will appear in the courſe of this hiſtory. And, after 
all, if that conqueſt was attended with miracles 
that were wrought ſor the conviction of the Indians, 
there had been little occaſion for thoſe numerous 
ſtratagems, and that inimitable bravery they aſcribe 
to their hero Con TEZ ; much lefs for thoſe cruel 
maſiacres that were exerciſed by the Spaniards, un- 
der pretence of forcing the Indians into the Chri- 
ſtian fold. There was ſurely very little of heaven 
in that cruel war, if it may be called a war, which 
ravenous Wolves make upon defencelcſs Sheep: 
And if ever religion, or rather ſuperſtition, was 
propagated and eſtabliſhed by the tword, that of the 
Papiſts was in America ; their artillery were their 
Apoſtles, and fire and faggot their Evangeliſts, if 
we may believe their own hiſtorian, the Biſhop of 
Chiapa, who reſided in Mexico ſoon after the con- 
queſt, and came to Spain again to ſolicit a ceſſation 
of theſe barbarities, in compaſſion to thoſe miſerable 
people, whom he faw deſtroy'd by thouſands ; and 
was ſo happy as to obtain orders from Court to the 
Spaniſh Governors to treat the Indians with more 
humanity. 

CoRTEz, having remained ſome days at Cho- 
lula after this maſſacre, and made the neceſſary 
preparations for his march, advanced, by eaſy ſtages, 
towards the Court of Mexico, in order to gain far- 
ther intelligence, and ſtrengthen himſelf by alliances 
with the Caciques, or Mexican Princes, great num- 
bers of them reſorting to him, and complaining of 
the tyranny and oppreſſion of MoNTEZZ UMA, 
their Emperor, Nor was CORTEZ ſorry, ſays his 
hiſtorian, to ſee theſe humours prevail in the heart 
of the country; “ perſuading himſelf, that a Prince 
could not be very powerful with ſo many marks 
of a Tyrant, who, by loſing the love of his vaſſals, 
« was deſtitute of the ſureſt defence of a King.“ 
Here we may obſerve the force of truth: The very 
advocates of CoRTEz, and the firſt adventurers, 
acknowledge, that the diſaffection of the Mexicans 
was ſo univerſal, that MonTEzUMaA could not, 
without difficulty, have prevented the revolt of his, 
ſubjects, and a confederacy of the Indian Caciques 
againſt him, if the Spaniards had not come to their 
aſſiſtance: And, conſequently, the mighty actions 
pretended to be done by theſe adventurers, had very 
little to be admired in them ; at leaſt, they could 
never deſerve thoſe applauſes that have been beſtow- 
ed on them; ſince MonTEz UMA's empire muſt 
have fallen of itſelf, by their own relation, without 
foreign aſſiſtance. Can we think it ſtrange then, 
that it ſhould be overturn'd, when the oppreſſed 
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Indians were aſſiſted in their revolt by a people verſed 
in the European arts of war, and armed with artil- 
lery and other advantages, which muſt have terrified 
and confounded any people, how brave ſoever, that 
had never ſeen any thing of this kind. 

They frequently inſinuate, indeed, that nothing 
los than miracles and ſupernatural aids could have 
enabled ſuch a handful of men to reduce ſo vaſt an 
empire; but they forget, on thoſe occaſions, that 
they have inform'd us, that the armies of Indians 
that join'd Cor T EZ were equal to thoſe of Mon- 
TEZUMA ; and that his ſubjects were oppreſſed, 
and prepared for a general revolt, From whence 
it appears, that neither miracles, or any great ſhare 


of courage or conduct, were neceſſary to bring a- 
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bout that revolution, which is repreſented as fo 
aſtoniſhing, that the actions of ALEXANDER, 
CzsAR, and the greateſt heroes of antiquity, are 
not to be compared to it. 

The hiſtorian proceeds to tell us, that Mod E- 
ZUM A had laid another plot to deftroy the Spa- 
niards, by leading them into a deſart country, full 
of defiles and difficult paſſes, where he propoſed 
either to cut them off, or ſtarve them ; but their 
Indian allies, it ſeems, adviſed Co RTE z to take 
a different road, whereby he preſerved his army : 
That this ſtratagem failing, MoN r EZEZU MA com- 
manded his Magicians, Necromancers, and all that 
were verſed in the black art, to aſſemble, and 
diſtreſs his enemies by their enchantments, on pain 
of death: That thereupon the Magicians, rely ing 
on the ſupport and aſſiſtance of thoſe infernal 
powers that uſed to favour them, took their poſt 
on a mountain, in view of the Spaniſh army ; 
where, beginning to draw circles, and” invoke the 
Devil (like our European.Necromancers) the Prince 
of Darkneſs appeared to them, in the form of one 
of their idols, of a moſt terrible countenance ; and 
from whom they ſuppoſed plague and famine, and 
other calamities, to proceed; and, with an angry 
look, exceeding the fierceneſs of the idol, ſeem'd 
to threaten them. Whereupon they proſtrated 
themſelves before the infernal ſpirit ; but he, re- 
gardleſs of their devotion, in a diſmal tone and 
voice, ſpoke to them in this manner: © Unhappy 
„ Mexicans, the time is come wherein your en- 
*© chantments have loſt their force; and the league 
& between us is diſſolved. Tell MonTEzZUM a, 
* that, for his tyranny and cruelty, heaven has 
* decreed his ruin: And, that you may in a more 
*© lively manner repreſent to him the deſolation of 
© his empire, turn your eyes upon that miſerable 
„city, already forſaken of her gods.” Having faid 
this, the apparition diſappear'd, and they beheld their 
capital city in flames; which they found, however, 
untouch'd on their return thither. 

When this viſion was related to MonTE zUM A, 
tis faid, he was aſtoniſh'd, and for ſome time re- 


mained ſpeechleſs ; but, at length, broke out in 
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the following exclamation : “ What can we do, CHA} 


if our gods forſake us? Let the ſtrangers ad- 
vance, and the heavens fall on 'us : To hide our. 
ſclves, or turn our backs on the vengeance that 
threatens, would be diſhonourable. I only la- 
ment the fate of the women and the children, 
that cannot defend themſelves.” And, when he 
had ſaid this, ſeem'd ready to diſſolve in tears: And 
now, finding it in vain to oppoſe the march of the 
Spaniards any longer, he began to make prepara- 
tions for their reception. 

Thus, we find, the Spaniſh hiſtorians have in- 
tereſted both heaven and hell in the deſtruction of 


&& 


this unfortunate Emperor, againſt whom they had 


already arm'd his own ſubjects, and all the neigh- 
bouring powers; which mult render their ſhare in 
the ſubverſion of this empire exceeding ſmall : A 
Prince, terrified by viſions and prodigies, by his 
own oracles, by a general inſurrection and con- 
federacy againſt him, ſcarce wanted the artificial 
thunder and military {kill of the Spaniards to com- 
plete his ruin. But to proceed : 

The Spaniards, continuing their march, were at- 
tended by ſeveral other Caciques and Lords of the 
country, who complained of the intolerable op- 
preflions of MonTEZUMA 3; telling Cor TE, 
that they look'd upon him as their DELIvERER, 
ſent from heaven to reſtrain and puniſh the in- 


juſtice and cruelty of tyrants : To whom he pro- 


miſed his protection; and, drawing near to Mexico, 
in order to ſtrike the greater terror into the natives, 
he order'd his artillery and ſmall arms to be dil- 
charged; and cauſed ſeveral Indians to be ſhot, that 
approached too near his quarters while he lay in- 
camp'd at Amemeca, on the borders of the Mexi- 
can Lake. 

Here Prince CAcuuATZzIx, the nephew of 
MonTEzZUM A, attended by the Mexican nobili- 
ty, came to the General, and bid him welcome; 
alluring him, that he would meet with a very kind 


and honourable reception from the Emperor ; but 


intimated, that there having lately been a great 
ſcarcity of proviſions in. the city of Mexico, occa- 
fion'd by unſeaſonable weather, they could not ac- 
commodate him as they deſired ; and therefore en- 
treated he would defer his entrance into that capi- 
tal, if he did not think fit entirely to decline going 
thither : But, Cox r EZ appearing determined to 
advance, the Prince ſeemed to acquieſce ; and the 
preparations for the reception of the Spaniards were 
continued, . 
Cox r EE, being arrived at Quitlavaca, a city 
ſituated on an iſland in the great Lake, 5 or © 
leagues from Mexico ; is faid to have had ſome 
apprehenſions, that the Mexicans ſhould break _ 
the cauſey, and remove the bridges on it; which 


would have very much embarraſs d him, becauſe 
he could neither have advanced or retired in that 
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Ap. the Cacique of Quitlavaca, who appeared to be a 


friend of the Spaniards, very much encouraged the 
General; telling him, he had nothing to fear; that 
the prodigies in the heavens, the anſwers of the 
oracles, and the fame of the great actions and ſur- 
prizing arms of the Spaniards, had perfectly diſpi- 
rited their Emperor, and diſpoſed him to ſubmit to 
whatever the General would impoſe on him ; and 
that he was ſo far from meditating to impede their 
march, that he had given his commands to all the 
places, through which the army was to paſs, to 
ſupply them with proviſions, and all other accom- 


modations; and that he would find the people 


every-where infinitely rejoiced on his approach, 
looking upon him in a manner as their good angel, 
and in expectation the Spaniards would anſwer the 
character they had conceived of them, and reſcue 
them from oppreſſion, 

This is acknowledg'd by all the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians. How is it poſſible then, to form a more 
favourable conjuncture, for the Spaniards to have 
eſtabliſh'd their dominion in Mexico, even with- 
out the leaſt bloodſhed, if the General, who con- 
ducted them, had been equal to the enterprize, or 
had had leſs avarice and cruelty in his compoſition, 

The laſt town the Spaniards came to, before they 
arrived at Mexico, was Iztacpalapa, which ſtands 


upon the great cauſey leading to that captital, and 


is about 2 leagues from thence; where he was re- 
ceived, with all imaginable honours, by the Cacique 
and the neighbouring Princes, who preſented him 
with a great variety of plumes and fruits, and with 
plates of gold, to the value of two thouſand Peſo's. 
The Prince aſſign'd CorRTEz his own elegant 
Palace alſo for his quarters, and entertained him in 
the gardens of it, which, the Spaniards inform us, 
were equal in beauty and magnificence to any thing 
of that kind in Europe. | 

The General, having remained here one night, 
began his march early the next morning, being 
the 19th of November, 15 19, in order to make his 
entry into the metropolis of the empire; and, as 
they drew near it, ſays DE So Ls in his lofty ſty le, 
they ſaw, with admiration, that great city elevated 
vaitlv above the reſt of the cities of the lake, and 
carrying an air of dominion in the pride of her 
buildings. Being come within a league of the city, 
they were met by four thouſand of the Nobility and 
great Officers of State, who, having paid their 
complements, advanced before them to the gates of 
Mexico, and then made a lane for the army to 
march through; the reſt of the people appearing 
at the windows and battlements on the tops of the 
houſes, which were crowded with them; but they 
were not ſufter'd to ſtand in the ſtreets, that the 
march of the Spaniards and their auxiliaries might 
not be impeded or diforder'd. 

The army conſiſted at this time of four hundred 
and fifty Spaniards, and fix thouſand Tlaſcalans and 


Indians, who had no ſooner enter'd the rreets.of 
Mexico, but they were met by two hundred Noble- 
men of the Emperor's houſhold, cloathed in one 
livery, with large plumes of feathers on their heads, 
all of the fame faſhion and colour. 

Theſe, after meeting and complimenting the 


General, fell back alſo, and, dividing themſelves, 


made a lane for the Spaniards : Then came ano— 
ther body of the Nobility, of a ſuperior dignity, 
who made a more ſplendid appearance; and, in the 
midſt of them, was the Emperor MonTEzUM A, 
carried in a chair of beaten gold, on the ſhoulders 
of his favourite Courtiers, four more of them ſu- 
ſtaining a canopy over his head ; the whole adorned 
with beautiful feathers, through which the glitter- 
ing gold appeared: He was preceded by three Of- 
ficers, with rods of gold, the harbingers of the 
Emperor's approach, on whoſe appearance the peo- 
ple proſtrated themſclves, none daring to look up, 
CoRTEz diſmounting when the Emperor drew 
near, the Mexican Monarch alighted from his chair, 
and carpets were ſpread in the ſtreet for him to 
tread on : He advanced, according to the Spaniſh 
hiſtorians (who ſeem to have taken many of the 
ceremonies they relate from their own Court) with 
a ſlow ſolemn pace, leaning on the arms of two 
Princes, his relations; and was met by CoRT EZ 
with a becoming haſte, and a moſt profound reve- 
rence ; which MonTEZUM A anſwer'd, by touch- 
ing the ground with his hand, and afterwards raiſing 
it to his lips; a new and unheard-of condeſcenſion, 
my author obſerves, from MoxnTEzZz UM a, who 
would ſcarce bend a knee to his gods ; and added 
to the eſteem and veneration his ſubjects already 
had of the Spaniards. 
Emperor and the General was ſhort, the hiſtorian 
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The conference between the 


relates, at this interview; neither has he made a 


ſpeech for either of them on this occaſion 3 only 
tells us, that their ſpeeches were ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion; and that the Emperor commanded one of 
the Princes, his relation, to conduct the General 
to the palace afſign'd for his reſidence 3 and then 
returned to his own palace. | 
It was about noon the Spaniards were brought 
to the royal houſe appointed for their reception, 
which was fo ſpacious as to contain all the Europeans 
and their auxiliaries : It had thick ſtone-walls, they 
tell us, flank'd with towers : The roof of the palace 
flat, and defended by battlements and breaſt-works ; 
inſomuch, that when the General had planted his 
artillery, and placed his guards, it had very much 
the appearance of a fortreſs. | 
Hither MonTEzZ UMA came the fame evening, 
and was received by CoRTEzZ in the principal 
ſquare of the palace; and that Monarch, having 
enter'd the room of ſtate, and ſeated himſelf, or- 
der'd a chair for CORTEZ; and a ſignal was made 
for his Courtiers to retire to the wall: Whereupon 
the Spaniſh Officers did the fame ; and CoRT EZ, 
3 being 


Montez uma 
viſits Cortes. 
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CHAP. being about to begin a ſpecch by his interpreters, 


the hiſtorian relates, MoxnTEz UMA prevented 
Wy QC him, and ſpake as follows : 


VII. 


His ſ:cech. 
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MM. 
* 
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* Illuſtrious and valiant Stranger, before you 
diſcloſe the important meſſage the great Monarch 
you come from has given you in command, it 
is neceſſary ſome allowances be made for what 
fame has reported of us on either ſide. You 
may have been inform'd, by ſome, that I am 
one of the immortal gods ; that my wealth is 
immenſely great, and my palaces cover'd with 
gold : And, on the other hand, you may have 
heard, that I am tyrannical, proud and cruel, 
But both the one and the other have equally im- 
poſed on you: You ſee that I am a mortal of 


the fame ſpecies of other men; and, tho' my 


riches are conſiderable, my vaſſals make them 
much more than they are; and you find, that 
the walls of my palaces are nothing more than 
plain lime and ſtone. In like manner, no doubt, 
has the ſeverity of my government been magni- 
fed : But ſuſpend your judgment of the whole, 
*till you have had an opportunity of informing 
yourſelf concerning it; and you will find, that 


- what my rebellious ſubjects call oppreſſion, is no- 


thinz more than the neceſſary execution of 
juſtice. 

After the ſame manner have your actions been 
repreſented to us. Some ſpeak of you as gods; 
affirming, that the wild beaſts obey you: That 
you graſp the thunder in your hands, and com- 
mand the elements: While others aſſure me, 
you are wicked, revengeful, proud, and tran- 
ſported with an infatiable thirſt after the gold 
our country produces, 

I] am now ſenſible, ye are of the ſame com- 
poſition and form as other men, and diſtin- 
guith'd from us only by accidents, which the 
difference of countries occaſions. 

«© Theſe beaſts (Horſes) that obey you, are pro- 
bably a large ſpecies of Deer, that you have 


' tamed and bred up in ſuch imperfect knowledge 


as may be attained by animals: Your arms are 
made of a metal indeed unknown to us, and the 


* fre you diſcharge from them, with ſuch an aſto- 


niſhing ſound, may be ſome ſecret taught by your 
Magicians. As to your actions, my ambaſſa- 
dors and ſervants inform me, that you are pious, 
courteous, and-govern'd by reaſon : That you bear 
hardſhips with patience and chearfulneſs ; and 
are rather liberal than covetous: So that we 
mult, on both ſides, lay aſide our prejudices and 
prepoſſeſſions, and rely only oi what our eyes 
and experience teach. Nor need you take any 
pains to perſuade us, that the great Prince you 
ſerve is deſcended from our anceſtor Qu EZ AL- 
COAL, Lord of the Seven Caves of the Navat- 
laques, and King of the Seven Nations, that gave 
beginning to the Mexican empire, We know, 


that he departed from this land to co 
regions in the Faſt, promiſing to 
and reform our 
And, becauſe you come from the Eaſt, and your 
ctions manifeſt you are deſcended from this our 
illuſtrious progenitor, we have already determin'd 
to pay you all imaginable honours,” 


return again, 
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To this the General anſwer'd, That it was true, The ane, 
various were the reports they had heard: Some en. H Ct. | 


deavour'd to defame and afperſe him, while others 
adored him as a god: But the Spaniards, who 
were endued with a penetrating ſpirit, eaſily ſaw 
through the different colours of diſcourſe, and the 
deceit of the heart: "That they neither gave credit 
to his rebellious ſubjects, or thoſe that flatter'd him; 
but came into his preſence aſſured, that he was a great 
Prince, and a friend to reaſon; but very well fa- 
tisfied, however, that he was mortal, as they them- 
ſelves were: "That the beaſts which obey'd him were 
not Deer, but fierce and generous animals, inclined 


to war, and feemed to aſpire, with ambition, after 


the ſame glory their maſters did. 

Their fire-arms were indeed the effect of human 
induſtry, and ow'd nothing to the fkill of the Ma- 
gician,whoſe arts were abominated by the Spaniards : 
And thus, having given ſome anſwer to the Em- 
peror's diſcourſe, CORTEZ proceeded to let him 
know, That he came Ambaſſador from the moſt 
potent Monarch under the fun, to defire his friend- 
ſhip and alliance : That there might be a commu- 
nication and intercourſe between their reſpective do- 
minions 3 and, by that means, the Chriſtians might 
have an opportunity of convincing them of their 
errors: And though, according to their own tradi- 
tions, he might claim a more abſolute power-over 
this part of the world, their King only defired to 
make uſe of his authority, to inſtruct them in mat- 
ters infinitely to their advantage; to ſhew the Mexi- 
cans that they lived in darkneſs and error, adoring 


inſenſible blocks of wood, the works of mens hands 


and fancies ; whereas there was but one true GoD, 
the eternal cauſe of all things, without beginning 
or ending; whoſe infinite power created, out ot 
nothing, the wonderful fabrick of the heavens, the 
ſun which gave them light, the earth that ſuſtaincd 
them, and the firſt man from whom they procecd- 
ed: And this God they were all under equal obli- 


gation to acknowledge and adore ; an obligation im- 


printed on their ſouls, and of which even the Mexi- 
cans could not be wholly ignorant, tho' they di- 
honour'd that almighty Being, by worſhipping de- 
vils and impure ſpirits, creatures of the ſame God, 
who, for their ingratitude and rebellion, were 
doom'd to ſubterranean fires ;- of 
canoes had an imperfect reſemblance : That theſe 
infernal ſpirits, whoſe malice and envy render'd them 
moſt inveterate enemies of mankind, endeavoured 
their perdition, by cauſing themſelves to be ador 
in their abominable idols: That it was their voce 


they 


which their vul- 
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Ab CHA P. they ſometimes heard in the anſwers of their oracles, temples and idols by force, before gentle means, and CHAP, 
TI VII. and their illuſions that impoſed on their reaſon. the arts of perſuaſion, had been made uſe of to con- VII. 
VV bat theſe myſteries could not be explained at a ſin- vert them from their errors, and give them an opi- WWW 


gle interview; but the King, whoſe ſuperiority nion of the religion propoſed to be introduced; when 


they acknowledged, admoniſhed them to hear thoſe 
Fathers whoſe buſineſs it was to preach the heavenly 
doctrine: This was the firſt and principal thing the 
King his maſter commanded him to inſiſt on, as the 
moſt likely means of eſtabliſhing a laſting amity; 
that, being united in principles of religion, their 
alliance might become indiſſoluble. | 
Monteru- The reply MonTEZz UMA made to this ha- 
ref. rangue, 'tis ſaid, was, That he accepted the alliance 
propoted by the King of Spain, the deſcendant of 
his great anceſtor QUEZALCOAL; but as to the 
overture that had been made concerning religion, 
he held, that all gods were good, and the God of 
the Spaniards might be what they repreſented ; but 
he faw no reaſon to withdraw that veneration the 
Mexicans paid to theirs : And, having made Co R- 
EZ a preſent of gold, jewels, and other valuable 
curioſities, and diſtributed morc among his Officers, 
that Prince returned to his palace. 
3 I.!n the firſt of theſe ſpeeches, the Spaniſh hiſto- 
eech. Tians have made MoxnTEZUM A ſpeak what they 
thought it was proper for him to ſay on ſuch an oc- 
caſion; and have ſufficiently diſcover'd that ſub- 
miſſion Mo NTEZ UMA was then diſpoſed to pay 
them: They ſhew, that the Spaniards were then ſo 
high in the opinion of the Mexicans, that they might 
have impoſed what terms they pleaſed upon them, 
if they had not ſtruck upon the only ſtring that 
could have prevented it ; namely, the demanding a 
ſudden and total change in their religion, even at 
this firſt conference. Whether the anſwer ſaid to 
be made by Co RTE z be genuine, or not, is not 
very material; but it is evident, from this firſt ſpeech 
their writers have put into his mouth, and many 
other paſſages, as alſo from his demoliſhing their 
temples and images at Cozumel and Zempoala, 
that he began fooliſhly to prejudice t':2 Indians a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, by inſiſting on a chang g of re- 
ligion before he had eſtabliſh'd his authority. Had 
he once poſſeſo'd himſelf of the government, wl:ich 
the Emperor MonTEZ UMA, and his ſubjects the 
Mexicans, in a manner courted him to accept; he 
might, probably, by reaſon, by encouragements and 
rewards, have wrought upon many of the Indians 
to have relinquiſh'd their ſuperſtition ; for, tho? he 
had not the power of working miracles, the actions 
of the Europeans were looked upon as miraculous, 
and their power invincible: And if to this had 
been added ſome examples of that humanity and 
benevolence which Chriſtianity inſpires ; had the In- 
dians ſeen them act like Chriſtians, and manifeſted 
a real concern for their temporal as well as eternal 
happineſs, the Chriſtian religion had, in all probabi- 
lity, been ſoon eſtabliſh'd in that part of the world. 
Put when they ſaw the Spaniards deſtroying their 


they ſaw thoſe they at firſt looked upon as gods or 
angels, rather than men, rapacious and cruel, intent 
upon amaſſing gold and treaſure, and murdering the 
natives by thouſands and ten thouſands, under pretence 
of plots and conſpiracies againſt them ; when they 
found, by experience, that the Spaniards were but 
men, and were render'd deſperate by the cruel treat- 
ment they met with from them; no wonder th 
held faſt their errors, and endeavoured to free them- 
ſelves from a yoke they found intolerable. 

CoRTE 27, and the Spaniards ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded upon very impolitic and bloody maxims : 
They expected, in the firſt place, that the Indians 
ſhould immediately entertain and embrace their re- 
ligion, before they knew any thing of it ; and be- 
lieved it lawful, if the Indians refuſed this, to de- 
ſtroy them by all ways imaginable : And according- 
ly we ſhall find, in the courſe of this hiſtory, that 
they uſed them worſe than they would have uſed 
any ſpecies of animals; firſt making them their 
ſlaves, and then deſtroying them without mercy ; 
which was not only barbarous, but extremely im- 
politic. "The Romans, we find, whenever they ex- 
tended their arms, made even the Princes of the 
conquer'd nations ſubſervient to their deſigns, and 
aſſiſt them in eſtabliſhing their dominion, by con- 
ſtituting them Viceroys and Governors under them; 
and, by that means, reconciled the people they ſub- 
dued to their empire : But the Spaniards rejected, or 
neglected all ſuch politic arts; and ſeemed to know 
no other way of ſubduing that new world, than by 
maſſacring and murdering the antient inhabitants 
inſomuch, that large provinces and iſlands were 
perfectly depopulated, and many millions of people 
deſtroy'd, within the ſpace of twelve years after the 
invaſion of CoRT EZ, as the Spaniſh Piſhop of Chi- 
apa informs us, who was fo ſucceſsful in his appli- 
cation to the Spaniſh Court,as to procure a ſtop to be 
put to theſe unparallePd outrages and devaſtations, 
in ſome meaſure, But to proceed in our hiſtory, 
which will abundantly maniſeſt the truth of what 
I have here advanced. 

The Spaniſh General, attended by ſome of his 
officers and ſoldiers, went the next day to the palace - 
of MoNTEZZ UMA, and was admitted to an audi- 
ence. And here again, their hiſtorians relate, that 
CoRTEZ entertained that Prince chiefly on the ſub- 
ject of religion: That he endeavour'd to give him 
an opinion of the rites and ceremonies of the Chri- 
ſtians ; exclaimed againſt human ſacrifices, and how 
unnatural it was to devour their own ſpecies thus 
facrificed : And they tell us, that they prevailed fo 
far on him, as to induce him to baniſh human fleſh 
from his own table; tho' he durſt not prohibit his 
ſubjects eating of it, or his Prieſts the continuing Is 
| Otter 
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CHAP. offer ſuch ſacrifices. On the contrary, he main- 
VII. tained, That it was no cruelty to offer to his gods 

* priſoners already condemned to die; tho' Cor TYR, 

and Father OL.MEDo the Prieſt, frequently endea- 
vour'd to convince him of the barbarity of the 
praQtice, and of the excellency of the Chriſtian re- 
ligon : That he ſtill inſiſted, © That his gods were 
nas good in his country, as the God of the Chri- 
<«& ſtians was in theirs :” Nor could he diſſemble his 
reſentment, when he was preſs'd fo cloſely on this 
ſubject. Ry 

At another time, Mo NT EZ UM A carried Cor - 
TEZ, Father OLME Do the Prieſt, and ſome of the 
principal Spaniſh Officers, to take a view of the 
great temple ; explained to them their rites and ce- 
remonies, the deities the images repreſented, and 
the uſe of the ſacred veſſels and utenſils, and this 
with great reverence and ſeriouſneſs : At which the 
Spaniards, their hiſtorians inform us, were fo rude 
and impolitic, as to laugh and make a jeſt of them ; 
and that MonTEzUmMA thereupon admoniſh'd 
them to keep within the bounds of decency. But 
CoRTEz, tranſported with great zeal, ſaid to the 
Emperor, Permit me, Sir, to fix the Croſs of 
„ CkRISVH before theſe images of the devil, and 
« you will ſee whether they deſerve adoration or 
« contempt.” At which the Prieſts were enraged, 
and MonTEZ UMA himſelf in confuſion ; and faid 
to the Spaniards, © You might, at leaſt, have 
* ſhewn this place the reſpect you owe to my per- 
„ fon:” And immediately led them out of the 
temple ; but returned thither again himſelf, telling 
them, he muſt aſk pardon of his gods for having 
ſuffer'd them to proceed fo far. And now, it ſeems, 
CoRTEz and his Prieſts were themſelves convinced, 
they had taken a wrong ſtep in preſſing the Empe- 
ror ſo ſtrenuouſly to change his religion, which only 
tended to provoke him, and fix him in his errors ; 
and contented themſelves with erecting a chappel, 
by his leave, for the exerciſe of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion publickly ; in which they placed the image of 
our Lady and a Croſs, and celebrated maſs every 
day. They add, that MonTEzZ Um A and his Court 
were frequently preſent at divine ſervice, and ad- 
mired the humanity of the Chriſtian ſacrifice; 
tho' they could not be brought to aboliſh their 
own. 

Give me leave juſt to remark, in this place, that 
the Mexicans did not eat the fleſh of thoſe that 
were ſacrificed, or ever fed on human fleſh; nor 
were human facrifices frequent in Mexico; tho”, 
upon ſome feſtivals, and extraordinary occaſions, it 
be admitted, men were ſometimes ſacrificed. The 
deſign of the Spaniards, in repreſenting theſe people 
to be ſo very barbarous, was evidently to juſtify their 
own cruel butcheries on theſe unfortunate Indians, as 
will be ſhewn under the head of religion. And, in- 
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deed, with what face could the Spaniards declaim a- 


gainſt the worſhip of images, while they worſhip- 
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ped images themſelves ? Or how could they pretend CH ap 
ſuch a deteſtation of human facrifices, when they ſa- VII. 
crificed ſo many thouſands to their ambition and wav 
avarice? And, as ſome have obſerved, might not 
the Indians have juſtly retorted upon them, That if 
they facrificed priſoners taken in war, the Spaniards 
every day almoſt facrificed and eat their very God, 
* yo themſelves acknowledeg'd. To return to the 
iſtory. 

Still there continued a great intimacy between 
MonTEzUMA and Cox T EZEz. If we may cre- 
dit the Spaniſh hiſtorians, Co R EE frequently re- 
ſorted to the Mexican Court, and MonTEZzUm Aa 
as often viſited the Spaniſh quarters, making pre- 
ſents to the General, and to his Officers and Soldiers, 
and exhibiting ſhews and entertainments for their 
diverſion. The Mexicans ſti] treated the Spaniards 
with a reſpect that ſavour'd of ſubmiſſion, accord- 
ing to my author. MonTEz UM a fpoke of their 
King with the fame veneration he mentioned his 
own gods; his Nobility paid a profound reſpect to 
the Spaniſh Officers, and the people bow'd the knee 
to the meaneſt Spaniſh Soldier : But an accident 
happen'd, which very much leſſen'd the eſteem, or 
rather dread, the Mexicans at firſt entertain'd of 
theſe foreigners. 

One of that Emperor's Generals, levying, the an- 
nual tax impoſed on the vaſſal Princes in that part 
of the country which lay in the neighbourhood of 
the Spaniſh garriſon of Vera Cruz ; theſe Caciques, 
who had thrown off their ſubjection to the Mexican 
empire, and enter'd into an alliance with the Spa- 
niards, applied themſelves to Jo HN DE ESCALAN= An aQtim Þ} 
TE, Governor of Vera Cruz, for protection; who _ ; 
thereupon march'd out of that fortreſs, with forty = Spaniards 
Spaniards and three or four thouſand confederate In- near Vera 
dians, to their affiſtance ; and, tho' he had the good Cu-. 
fortune to defeat the Mexican General, yet one of 
the Spaniards was killed, and his head ſent up to 
Court ; and the Governor, with five or ſix more of 
his garriſon, were mortally wounded. Which news 
being brought to CoRTEz, gave him great uneaſi- 
neſs ; and the more, becauſe he was inform'd, by 


the confederate Indians, that the Mexicans were 


conſulting how to drive him out of their territories ; 
which they did not apprehend impraQticable ſince 
the engagement near Vera Cruz. 

The Spaniſh General therefore finding it impoſſi- 
ble to maintain his authority among the Indians any 
longer, without entring on ſome action that might 
give them freſh cauſe of aſtoniſhment, ſays my au- 
thor, and recover that reputation they ſeemed to have 
loſt by that unfortunate accident, reſolved to ſeize the 
perſon of MonTE ZUM A, and bring him priſoner 
to his quarters : And, accordingly, at an hour 
when the Spaniards were uſed to pay their court to 
that Prince, Cor TE Zz, having given orders to his 
men to arm themſelves without noiſe, and poſſeſs 
themſelves of all the avenues leading to the palace, 


in 
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as not to admit too many of the Mexicans to enter CHAP. 

their quarters at a time, and kept a very ſtrict guard VII. 

at all the avenues. dd 
And here I cannot but obſerve a little inconſi- — * 


it; went to the Mexican Court, attended by ſeve- 
ral of his Officers and thirty Soldiers, whoſe reſolu- 
tion he could rely on; and, being admitted to the 


VII. 
/ WY 


Emperor's preſence, he complained of the violation 
of the peace bet veen them, by one of the Mexican 
Generals falling upon his confederates, and after- 
wards killing a Spaniard he had taken, in cold 
blood. To which MonTE ZUM a anſwer'd, That 
any thing of tha: nature had been done, it was 
without his orders; and he was ready to make ſa- 
tisfaction for any injury that might have been done 
undeſignedly, either to the Spaniards, or their allies. 
But CoRT EZ gave him to underſtand, that nothing 
would fatisf7 them but his ſurrendering himſelf into 
their hands, and reſiding with them in the palace 
aſſign'd to the Spaniards for their quarters. 
MonTEUZMA, at firſt, ſeem'd aſtoniſh'd at 
the infolent demand, and remain'd for ſome time 
ſilent : But, recovering from his ſurprize, he faid, 
That Princes of his rank were not accuſtomed to 
yield themſelves up to a priſon; nor would his ſub- 
jects permit this, if he ſhould forget his dignity fo 
tar. CORTEZ anſwer'd, If he would go along 
with them voluntarily, they were not afraid of any 
eppoſition his ſu jects ſhould make; and they would 
treat him with all the regard due to his dignity : 
He might continue to exerciſe his authority as for- 
merly, and no reſtraint ſhould be put upon his aCti- 
ons; only, for their ſecurity, he inſiſted, that the 
Emperor ſhould refide amongſt them. MonrTe- 
ZUM A ſtill refuſing to put himſelf into their hands, 
was given to underſtand, that if he would not, 
they would carry him off by force, or murder him 
if they were oppos'd: Whereupon he ſubmitted to 
do, what he found it was impoſſible to avoid; and 
gave orders to his Officers to prepare for his removal 
to the Spaniſh quarters, whither he went in the 
uſual ſtate, and in all appearance voluntarily, unleſs 
that he was attended by a company of Spaniards, 
that ſurrounded his chair, under pretence of doing 
him the greater honour : The Spaniards alſo obliged 
him to take with him ſome of his children, with 
the principal Lords and great Officers of ſtate, whom 
they detain'd as hoſtages for their farther ſecurity ; 
all which could not be effected without a ſuſpicion, 
that they were in reality all captives to the Spani- 
ards, and had very near caus'd a general inſurrecti- 
on to obtain their liberty. But CoRT EZ oblig'd 
 MownTEezvum a to declare, that his removal was 
voluntary, and to give his orders, that the people 
ſhould diſperſe, which was ſubmitted to, poſſibly, 
leſt the Spaniards ſhould murder their Emperor, and 
all the Great men they had in their power: And, 
tis faid, that Prince was allow'd to live in the ſame 
ſtate he had done in his own palace for ſome time, 
attended by his officers and ſervants; and that he 
iſſued his orders, as if he had been under no manner 
of reſtraint ; only the Spaniards uſed that precaution, 


ſtency in the Spaniſh hiſtorians, particularly in Ax- 
TONTO DE SOLI1s, who tells us, That MoN TE“ 
* ZUMA, neither in his expreſſions, or his beha- 
« viour, diſcovered the leaſt weakneſs under his 
© confinement, or ceaſed to maintain the grandeur 
« of an Emperor.” And within twenty lines he 
ſays, © The want of ſpirit in MonTEzUM A, was 
* not leſs remarkable, than the boldneſs of the 
„ Spaniards was ſurpriſing ;” adding, that the hand 
of God was upon the hearts of the Mexicans, as 
well as their Emperor; or ſo haughty a Prince, and 
a warlike nation, exceſſiyely zealous in ſupporting 
the dignity of their Sovereign, would never have 
ſubmitted ſo tamely, and without attempting his 
reſcue. 

The Spaniards relate alſo, that MonTEZz UM A's 
table, during his confinement, was ſerv'd with greater 
plenty than uſual, and that what was left, was di- 
{tributed among the Spaniſh ſoldiers ; that ſome of 
the beſt diſhes were ſent to the General and his 
Captains, who were now perfectly known to Mo- 
TEZUM A, and that he would converſe freely and 
pleaſantly with them; but in ſuch a manner, as 
was not inconſiſtent with majeſty : "That he ſpent 
moſt of his time, when he was diſengag'd from 
affairs of ſtate, among the Spaniards; and uſed to 
ſay, he was not himſelf without them; and the 
reſpect they paid him in return, gave him great ſatiſ- 
faction. That he would ſometimes play with Cor- 
TEE at a Mexican game, calld Toloque, wherein 
they bowl'd at certain golden pins, and that he uſed 
to diſtribute his winnings amongſt the Spaniards, 
and that he preſerv'd the ſentiments of a Prince, 
even at play. But ſometimes they tell us, that 
Cor EZ entertained this Prince with more ſerious 
ſubjects; particularly, that his zeal would not per- 
mit him to loſe ſo fair an opportunity of making the 
Emperor his convert : But that all the arguments, 
that he, and Father BARTHOLOMEw DE OL- 
MEDO, the Prieſt, could uſe, had no effect upon 
him; inſomuch, that they were in doubt, whethet 
he had not ſtill ſome intercourſe with the Devil; 
tho” it was the general opinion, that after the ap- 
pearance of the Croſs of CHRIS in Mexico, all 
their infernal invocations loſt their force, and the 
oracles became ſilent. | | 

Nor did the Spaniards only teaze this unhappy 
Prince, on the point of religion; but they com- 
pelled him to iſſue out his orders for apprehending his 
General QUALPoPOCA, who had engaged the 
Spaniards near Vera Cruz; and this Gentleman 
being brought priſoner to Court, the Spaniſh Officers 
at a Court-martial condemn'd him to be burnt be- 


fore the gates of the palace, with the reſt of the 


Captains, that were concern'd in that enterprize 1 
| an 
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CH AP. and leſt this ſhould occaſion an inſurrection, and an 


attempt be made to reſcue MonTEzZUM A, CoR- 


» TEz cauſed him to be laid in trons that morning the 


Cortez lays 
Montezuma 
in ir ons. 


execution was to be perform'd. 
But ſuch was MoxTEzumM A's aſtoniſhment, 


when he faw himſelf treated in this ignominious 


manner, ſays DE SOLIs, that he wanted force to 
reſiſt or complain; and his ſervants lamenting their 
Emperor's hard fate, threw themſelves at his feet, 
endeavouring to eaſe him of the weight of his fet- 
ters: And tho', when he recovered from his firſt a- 
mazement, he began to expreſs ſome impatience z 
yet correCting himſelf, he acquieſced in his misfor- 
tunes; acknowledging, they proceeded from the 
will of his gods, and waited the event, not without 


apprehenſions that there was a deſign againſt his life. 


But Cor TEE having ſeen the execution perform'd, 
by which he found, he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into 
the Mexicans, that little was to be fear'd from them, 
he returned to MoxnTEzZUMA's appartment, and 
order'd his fetters to be taken off; and, as ſome wri- 
ters relate, fell on his knees, and took them off 
with his own hands, for which favour the Emperor 
embrac'd and thank'd him. But, what is ſtill more 
difficult to be believ'd, they aſſure us, that Cor- 
EZ gave the Emperor leave to return to his pa- 
lace, and that he refuſed the offer, out of regard to 
the Spaniards; telling them, he knew very well, 
that as ſoon as he was out of their power, his ſub- 
jects would preſs him to take up arms againſt them, 
to revenge the wrongs he had ſufter'd : Nay, the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians poſitively affirm, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the injuries and indignitics they had of- 
ferd to MonTEZUM A, he expreſſed a more than 
ordinary friendſhip and regard for them, preferring 
their intereſt to that of his own ſubjects; which 1 
muſt take the liberty to ſuſpend my belief of, till 
they produce better proofs of it, and ceaſe to ſpeak 
leſs inconſiſtently than they do in their accounts of 
this enterprize. | 

And now DE SOL 1s relates, that COR T Ez gave 
MonTEzUmM A leave to go whither he pleas'd ; 
which he ſeems to contradict within a very few lines 
afterwards: For, he tells us, when that Prince on- 
ly deſired to perform his devotions in one of his 
temples, it was granted upon certain conditions; 
namely, that he ſhould give his royal word to return 


to the Spaniſh quarters again, and from that day 


aboliſh human ſacrifices: And, I make no doubt, 
but they inſiſted on a third, viz. "That he ſhould 
take a guard of Spaniards with him; for they ac- 
knowledge, that a body of Spaniards actually at- 
tended him to the temple, which they could do with 
no other view than ſecuring their priſoner ; tho' 
DE SOL1s ſays, indeed, it was at the requeſt of 
MonTEzUMA they went with him: Nor did he 
ever go abroad without a Spaniſh guard, or without 


aſking leave of CorT.Ez, or ever lay one night 
out of their quarters, by their own confeſſion; 


which Gy 
and his a 
indignities upon him. Th 
was now become his Prime Miniſter : That all poſts 
of honour or profit were difpoſed of by him and his 
principal Officers, who were courted by the Mexi- 
can Nobility, when they ſaw that no places or pre- 
ferments could be had but by their intereſt ; which 
might be true poſſibly : But, ſurely, it is much more 
probable, that MonTE EZ UMA was influenced more 
by his fears, than his affection for the Spaniards. 
And we may obſerve, from hence, that, with all 
theſe advantages, CoR r EZ and his Spaniards might 
have eſtabliſh'd their power upon ſuch a foundation, 
as could not eaſily have been overthrown, without 
ſuch a deluge of blood as they ſpilt afterwards, if 
CoRTE Z had been as able a Politician as he was a 
Soldier; or, if his benevolence and humanity had 
exceeded his cruelty and avarice. 

He ſeems to have left ſcarce any means untried 
for his ſecurity and eſtabliſhment, but the principal ; 
namely, the gaining the affections of the Indians, 
and the winning them over to his party, as well as to 
the Chriſtian religion, by acts of generoſity and be- 
neficence. He was ſo careful of himſelf, that he 
cauſed ſome brigantines to be built on the Lake 
of Mexico; whereby he entirely commanded the 
lake and the cauſeys leading to the city: And, at 
the ſame time, he increaſed his reputation with the 
Mexicans, by the artful management of thoſe veſ- 
ſels. The Indians were at this time ignorant of 
the uſe of fails and rudders; and, when they faw 
the Spaniards failing not only before the wind, but 
upon a wind, and ſomctimes almoſt directly againſt 
it; and that the veſſels were ſteered this way and 
that way with only the turn of a hand, they began 
to return to their firſt opinion, that the Spaniards 
had in reality the command of the elements : And, 
indeed, ſuch was the opinion the Indians now en- 
tertained of the ſkill and power of the Spaniards, 
that it was purely their own fault the Mexicans ever 
attempted to regain their freedom, 

The moſt fatal of all the errors CoRTE Z com- 
mitted, were his repeated attempts, from the very 
time he landed, to deſtroy the temples and images 
of the Mexicans, and force them to receive a new 
religion before they knew any thing of it, and be- 
fore he was in a condition to force their compliance. 
Indeed, religion ought never to be forced upon 4a 
people, how potent ſoever their Governors may be: 
But to attempt the ſubverſion of religion, and the 
introducing another by force, in the infancy of a 
revolution, was ſurely the moſt impolitic thing in 
the world. And, if the attempt was not to be a- 
ſcribed to weakneſs in CORTEZ and his Officers, it 
muſt be imputed to a much worſe cauſe ; namely, 
to their avarice and cruelty, who, looking upon 
themſelves to be armed with the Pope's authority, 


as well as the King of Spain's, imagined, on © 


would have us aſcribe purely to choi 
ection to the Spaniards, who had put ach wn N 
add, that CoRTEZ wy 
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the wealth of that rich country would be forfeited to 
them, if the Mexicans refuſed an immediate ſub- 
miſſion to their demand of becoming Chriſtians ; 
and that, in ſuch a caſe, it was Jawful to plunder, 
enſlave and murder them without mercy, and make 
all the wealth of Mexico their own. This they 
looked upon as the ſhorteſt way to arrive at what 
they principally aimed at; namely, the acquiring 
unbounded treaſures. This their futute actions evi- 
dently demonſtrate, if any credit is to be given to 
their own hiſtorians, 

Even now, when the Emperor MonTEZz UMA 
and his ſubjects appeared to be all ſubmiſſion, and 
had in a manner given the reins of government 
into the hands of the Spaniards, did they offer them 
ſuch unneceſſary provocations, in the capital city of 
the empire, as no people would ever have borne. 
They attempted at once, without demanding leave, 
or giving any reaſon for it, to demoliſh all the ima- 
ges of their gods, and convert the principal tem- 
ples in Mexico into Chriſtian churches ; which oc- 
caſion'd, as might reaſonably be expected, a gene- 
ral inſurrection. The Prieſts took up arms, and 
the whole city roſe, ſays my Spaniſh author, in de- 
fence of their gods; and the Spaniards were at 
length convinced, by the oppoſition they met with, 
that it was expedient to admit their idols to remain, 
for the preſent, where they ſtood, However, they 
perſiſted in erecting a Chriſtian chappel in one of 
the temples, and placing in it the croſs, and an i- 
mage of the bleſſed Virgin; and actually ſung maſs 
in it with great ſolemnity: Which the Indian Prieſts 
agreed not to oppoſe, provided their own idols 
might be permitted to remain in their temples : 
And thus the matter was accommodated between 
them, and the tumult appeaſed. Some of the Spa- 
niſh hiſtorians deſcribe a folemn proceſſion alſo, that 
was made to the new-erected chappel when the Po- 
piſh images were carried into it; and give us a 
ſpeech, ſaid to be made by CORTE Z on that occa- 
tion, before the crucifix. They tell us alſo of that 
(General's working a very great miracle, a little af- 
terwards, for the proof of the Chriſtian doctrine: 
They fay, that the Mexicans came to him in a tu- 
multuous manner, complaining that their gods re- 
fuſed to ſend them rain, becauſe he had introduced 
ſtrange deities into their temples : And that, to ap- 
p:aſe the people, he told them the God of the Chri- 
ſtians would ſend them plenty of rain in a very few 


hours; which prediction heaven was pleaſed to 


tultl, to the great admiration of MonTE Z UMA 
and his ſubjects. 

However, theſe pretended miracles were but of 
mall ſervice to the Spaniards, it ſeems ; and, had 
they been real, the falſe politicks or bigotry of 
CORTEZ, in endeavouring to deſtroy the Indian 
ſuperſtition, and introduce his own thus precipitately, 
prejudiced that people againſt him to ſuch a degree, 


that we hear of nothing but plots and conſpiracies 
Vor. III. 


on the one ſide, and cruel butcheries and oppreſſion C H A P. 


on the other, till the Spaniards eſtabliſhed them- 


ſelves by pure force, and had in a manner extirpated </>& 


the natives, inſtead of converting them to the Chri- 
ſtian faith. 


Their hiſtorians relate, that CA cu MAZ IN, A plot a- 
King or Cacique of Tezcuco, and nephew to Mo x- ga'nſt the 


TEZUMA, aſſembling many more of the vaſſal 
Princes of that empire, repreſented to them the ty- 
ranny of the Spaniards, who in a manner govern'd 
the ſtate in the name of their unfortunate Prince, 
whom they had made their priſoner, and even loaded 
with irons, like a common malefactor: Nor did he 
forget to reflect on the outrages that had been done 
to their religion, by deriding and vilifying their 
gods, and attempting to demoliſh their temples and 
images; concluding, that it was the greateſt re- 
proach their country could ſuffer, tamely to ſubmit 
to theſe outrages from a handful of foreigners, who 
appeared, now they were better acquainted with 
them, to be but mortals of the ſame ſpecies, and 
who had no other advantage over them than what 
their fhre-arms and enchanting magick gave them; 
inciting them to behave themſelves like men, and 
deliver their country from this ſhameful and intole- 
rable ſlavery : With whom moſt of the Caciques 
concurr'd; but ſome falſe brethren amongſt them, 
'tis faid, betray'd the conſpiracy to CorTEz: 
Whereupon CA cu MAZ IN was made priſoner, and 
his brother, a creature of the Spaniards, was made 
Cacique of Tezcuco in his ſtead; and the reſt of 
the conſpirators were diſpers'd, tho' not entirely 
diſhearten'd ; for this plot, to free themſelves from 
the tyranny of the Spaniards, became in a ſhort time 
more general: And MoxnTEzumMa, receiving 
advice, that his ſubjects were unanimous in their 
reſolution of reſtoring him to his liberty and empire, 
and to diſmiſs their haughty gueſts the Spaniards, 
ſummoned the vaſlal Princes to Mexico, who came 
thither attended with formidable bodies of their 
troops; and, in this ſituation, he had the courage 


to let CoRTEz know, That, having acknowledged Montezuma 


his Maſter the King of Spain the heir of his empire, requires Cors 
tez to returly,* 


and that he held his dominions of him, as deſcended 
from their great anceſtor QUIZ ALCOAL ; and 
having prepared a rich preſent for that King, to 
teſtify his ſubmiſſion and dependance on him ; he 
expected C ORTE Zz ſhoull withdraw from Mexico, 
and return to the Prince that ſent him, to give 
him an account of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy: And 
at the ſame time delivered to COR TEE an immenſe 
treaſure, which he and his ſubjects had contributed, 
in hopes that the avarice of the Spaniards would have 
been entirely fatisfy'd with it, and that they ſhould 
enjoy the poſſeſſion of their country, and what they 
had left, in quiet, freed from any farther outrages 
or inſults. And the Spaniards themſelves intro- 
duce MonTEZzUMA making the following ſhort 
ſpeech on this occaſion, viz. 


2 “That 
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CHAP. „That it was reaſonable, Cox EE ſhould now of Cuba to the contrary, Whereupon the Gover- C HAp 
VII. © hezin to think of his departure, ſince he was nor ſent complaints to Spain, that Co RT EZ had VII. 
— . Tx ; 


© mw: Kent. 3 Np" " . | 
The Srl thus fully difpatcird : And that the motives or mutiny'd, and run away with the ſhips and forces 


of Cortez to 


tnis everture. 


pretences for his ſlay being ceaſed, and he having 
received, for the ſervice of the King his Maſter, 
ſo favourable an anſv:gr to his embaſly, the vaſſal 
Princes would not fail to ſurmiſe, that he had 
ſtill farther views, if they ſaw him perſiſt in re- 
maining longer at that Court; nor would it be 
in his power to ſupport and protect the Spaniards 
againſt them.“ | 

And CoRTEZ, it ſeems, was under ſuch ap- 


deſign'd for the reduction of Mexico; and deſired 
he might have his commiſſion of Lieutenant-Ge— 
neral renew'd and confirm'd by that Court; and 
that he might be conſtituted Lieutenant-General of 
all the countries conquer'd, or to be conquer'd, on 
the continent of Mexico (for his former commiſſion 
was given him by Don Di FO Col uu Rus, the 
ſucceſſor of the celebrated Co Lu MBs that diſco- 
vered this new world). And ſo good was the inte- 


prehenfions, that he ſhould ſuddenly be attack'd by 
the forces of the whole empire, if he refuſed to 
comply with this reaſonable demand, that he did not 
think fit to object any thing againſt it; only deſired 
time to build a fleet to tranſport his troops to Spain, 
the fleet which brought him thither being deſtroy'd: 
To which the Mexicans agreed, and immediately 


reſt of DIEGO VELASQUEZ in the Court of 
Spain, that he received the commiſſion he deſired 
And, being inform'd of the ſucceſs of the Spaniards 
under CORTE Z, and ſupported by the commiſiion 
he had obtained, propoſed, by this ſecond embarka- 
tion, to reap all the glory and advantages he at firſt 
propoſed to himſelf by that conqueſt. 


aſſign'd him timber, workmen, and labourers, to re- 
build his ſhips ; which furniſh'd him with a pre- 
tence to ſtay ſome time longer; and he gave di- 


rections to the workmen not to make too much 
haſte in equipping the fleet, expecting that a rein- 


forcement of troops might in a ſhort time arrive 
from Spain, and enable him to maintain his ground 
againſt all the powers of Mexico. 


On the other hand, HE RNAN DO CO RTE ZE, 
meeting with that incredible ſucceſs, that has been 
related, and being furnifh'd with a large ſhare of 
treaſure, by the preſents made him by MorTe- 
ZUMA and the vaſſal Princes, ſent the whole, by 
two or three of his Officers, in a ſhip to the King 
of Spain, who was juſt embarking for Germany as 
they arrived, in order to take upon him the impe- 


Narvaez But, while CorRTEz lived in expectation of a rial dignity, as he did foon afterwards, by the name 
— kar friendly ſquadron coming to his aſſiſtance, advice of CHARLES the Vth. The new Emperor was 
a body of was brought, that eleven tall ſhips, and ſeven mightily pleaſed with the rich preſent ſent him by 


Spaniards, to ſmaller veſſels, with eight hundred Spaniſh foot, 


reduce Cor- 
tez. 


fourſcore horſe, and twelve pieces of artillery on 
board, were arrived on the Mexican coaſt, near 
Vera Cruz; and that they were ſent by DIEGO 
VELASQUEZ, Governor of Cuba, to proſecute 
the conqueſt of Mexico, and to make CorRTEzZ 
and all his men priſoners, that refuſed to ſubmit to 


His authority, and obey PA MPHILIO DE NAR- 


VAE Z, Who had the command of the fleet and ar- 
my employed in this expedition. To underſtand the 
reaſon whereof, it will be neceſſary to look back a 
little, and call to mind, that DIEGO Dt VELAs- 
QUEz, Governor of Cuba, firſt formed the deſign 
of reducing Mexico, and provided a fleet and army, 
giving the command thereof to HE RN AN DO CoR- 
TEZ, in order to attempt that conqueſt : But being 
inform'd, that CoRTEz had a deſign to deprive 
him of the glory and advantage of the enterprize, 
and ſet up for an independancy, DIEGO VELAs- 
QZ revoked his commiſſion, and, before CoR- 
TE z left the iſland of Cuba, required him to re- 
linquiſh that command, and return, But CoRr- 


Ez and his friends, having embark'd all their for- 
tunes in the deſign, in hopes of mighty advantages 
that would accrue to them in the purſuance of it, 
and both ſoldiers and ſeamen having a high opinion 
of the valour and conduct of CoRTE z, they agreed 
to ſet fail, and proceed in the enterprize; not- 
withſtanding the expreſs command of the Governor 


CoRTE2z, eſpecially as he look'd upon it to be an 
earneſt of much greater treaſures ; and, tho' he was 
not at leiſure to attend the buſineſs of the Indies be- 
fore he embarked, left orders with his Council to 
take the ſupporting of CorTEz into their conſi- 
deration. But ſuch, it ſeems, was the intereſt ot 
DitzGo VELASQUEZ at the Court of Spain, who 
had repreſented COR T EZ as a traitor and deſerter, 
that nothing was done towards the aſſiſting of him 
*till two years afterwards; and the Governor of 
Cuba was left to purſue his revenge, which had ve- 
ry near loſt the Spaniards all they had poſſeſs d 
themſelves of on the continent of Mexico, as I 
ſhall, in the next place, proceed to relate. 

The royal chamber of Audience at Hiſpaniola faw 
the miſchievous conſequences of a diſſention among 
themſelves, at fo critical a juncture; and repre- 
ſented to DIEGO VELASQUEZ, when they heard 
he was making preparations to fall upon CoR T EZ, 
that this would probably be of pernicious conſe- 
quence, and deprive them of thoſe valuable acquiſi- 
tions they had already made, and perhaps end in 
the ruin of them all: And, when they found DI E- 


Go VELASQUEZ was not to be prevailed on to 


lay aſide the expedition, they ſent ſome Eccleſiaſticks 
and Officers with NAR VAE Z, who was conſtituted 
General of the forces on board the fleet, to medi- 
ate an accommodation between him and CoRT EZ; 


and, if — could not be effected, to diſpoſe oy 
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Spaniards of both armics to a reconciliation, and to 
unite in the cauſe of their cauntry and their com- 
mon Sovereign. 

PamPHILIO DE NARVAEZ arriving with 
his fleet near Vera Cruz, ſummoned GonzALo 
DE SANDOVAL, who had been appointed Gover- 
nor of that fortreſs by Cor T EZ, to ſurrender : But 
GoNxzZALO was ſo far from complying with the 


ſummons, that he ſent thoſe that came on that er- 


rand priſoners to CoRTE Z at Mexico. However, 
Na RvAE ZE landed his forces, and march'd directly 
to Zempoala; of which CorTEz receiving ad- 
vice, at firſt ſeem'd thunder-ſtruck; but, recover- 
ing from his ſurprize, reſolved to make NAaRVvAaEzZ 


- offers of peace, and propoſe the uniting their forces 


Carter pro- 
des to op- 
* them. 


in the ſervice of their Prince. At the ſame time 
he repreſented to MONT EZ UMA, who was al- 
ready acquainted with the arrival of NAR VAE z, 
that the Spaniards under the command of that Ge- 
neral were ſubjects to the King his Maſter, and were 
come upon a ſecond embaſſy to induce him to com- 
ply with the overtures he had already made; but 
that he ſhould diſpoſe them to return to Spain with 
him, fince he had already obtain'd the end of his 
embaſly, 

Jo his own men CoRTEz ſuggeſted, that he 
did not doubt to bring the Spaniards NARVAEZ 
had brought with him over to his party ; and that 
they would, in the end, probably prove ſuch a re- 
inforcement, as would enable him to finiſh his con- 
queſt of that empire: And immediately applied 
himſelf to his confederate Indians, to provide him 
with ſuch forces as might be neceſſary, in cafe he 


ſhould not be able to accommodate matters with 


NARVAEZZ. In the mean time, the Spaniſh pri- 
ſoners arriving, which GoNSALo DE SAN Do- 
VAL had ſent up from Vera Cruz, among whom 
were an Ecclefiaſtick and a Notary, who had been 
ſent by NARVAEZ to ſummon that town; CoR- 
EZ received them with great civility, and aſſured 
them, the Governor of Vera Cruz had exceeded his 
orders in making them priſoners: And, having 
ſhewn them the great power he exerciſed in the 
Court of Mexico, he made them very rich pre- 
ſents; telling them, that he relied on their good 
offices in diſpoſing NARVAEZ to accept the peace 
he had offer'd him: After which, he diſmiſs'd them, 
and order'd them to be conducted to that General 
with all imaginable reſpect. After theſe, he ſent 
Father BARTHOLOMEW DE OLM E Do, an Ec- 
clefiaſtick of great reputation, to propoſe a treaty 


withNaRvaAEz; and, if that did not ſucceed, to 


ound the diſpoſition of his officers and ſoldiers, and 
incline them to pacific meaſures. He furniſh'd the 
Father alſo with jewels and rich preſents to the prin- 
ipal officers, in order to render his negotiation the 
more ſucceſsful. | 

Father BaRTHOLOMEW, on his arrival in the 


amp of NARVAEz, gave him to underſtand, of 


what advantage it would be to their Sovereign and CH A P. 
their Country to unite their arms; acquainting him VII. 
with the ſtate of the conqueſt, and the numerous 
alliances CoR TE z had made with the Indian Prin- 

ces: But inſinuated, that they ſhould, however, 

have occaſion for their united ſtrength, to bring 

the Mexicans under their ſubjection, who were na- 

turally brave, and did not want military fkill; and, 

ſhould they find there was a miſunderſtanding amon;; 

the Spaniards, they might probably make their ad- 

vantages of it, and deſtroy them both, in order to 

free themſelves from a foreign yoke. 

To which Narvarz, tis ſaid, haughtily re- 
ply'd, that DIEGO DE VELASQUEZ had order'd 
him to enter into no treaty with the rebels, as he 
termed CORTEZ and his party; but that his firſt 
and principal buſineſs was to compel them to return 
to their duty; telling him, that he ſhould immedi- 
ately proclaim them all traytors, who adhered to 
CoRTEz, having brought ſufficient forces with 
him to compel their obedience, and finiſh the con- 
queſt of that country. 

The Father finding no good to be done upon 
NaRvarz, apply'd himſelf privately to ſeveral of 
the officers and ſoldiers, and eſpecially to thoſe gen- Cortez cor. 
tlemen, who came on purpoſe from Hiſpaniola, to ft = 25 
mediate a peace, as moſt conducive to their Prince's xamwaez. 
intereſt ; and diſtributed the preſents, he had brought, 
with great judgment. The priſoners alſo, whom 
CoRTEZ had releaſed, were very laviſh in his prai- 
ſes : They deſcribed the grandeur and magnificence 
of the Mexican Court; the ſway that CoRTE z 
bore in it, and the humanity and courteſy with 
which he treated all mankind ; which had ſuch an 
effect on the ſoldiery, that moſt of them appear'd 
ready to join CORTEZ, who had already obtain'd 
ſo high a character for his valour and conduct, and 
given ſuch ſenſible proofs of his affection for them. 

In the mean time it appears, that MonTE zu- A treaty be- 
MA, was carrying on a private negotiation with _ 
NARVAE Z the Spaniſh General, who had given Narvaez. 
him to underſtand, that he came with a commiſſion 
from the King of Spain, to call CoRTEz to an 
account for all the violence and extortion he had 
committed ; that he and his adherents were fugi- 
tives and rebels; and that he would immediately 
advance and reſtore his Mexican Majeſty to his li- 
berty, and the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
which, it was evident, CORTEZ was endeavour- 
ing to uſurp. Whereupon M onTEzUMA made 
Narvatez ſome very conſiderable preſents, and 
ſhew'd a diſpoſition to enter into an alliance with 
him for their common defence. | 

In the mean time, COR TE Z was not idle; but Cortez en- 
as he was much more apprehenſive of the miſchief ping cer 
he might ſuffer from the ſorces ſent againſt him by che Spani- 
the Governor of Cuba, than of the power of the ards ſent 
Mexicans, he apply'd himſelf chiefly to gain the Of- 1 
ficers of the troops lately arrived, by preſents and ca- 
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CH AP. reſſes, which was his principal view, in ſending Fa- 


ther OL ME Do with offers of peace to N ARVAE Zz. 


WW That Father therefore was no ſooner return'd to 


He prepare; 
to take the 
ueld. 


Monte zu- 
ma's ſpeech 
to him 
thereupon, 


The anſwer 
of Cortez, 


him, with an account of the ſucceſs of his negotiati- 
ons; but he refolv'd to take the field againſt his ri- 
val, before he had an , opportunity of concerting 
meaſures with MonTEZ UMA and the Mexican 
Princes, and drawing them over to his party. Ha- 
ving atſign'd fourſcore Spaniards, therefore, under the 
command of PEDRO DE ALVARA PDO, to keep 
garrifon in Mexico, and ſecure MonTEZzUMA 
trom making his eſcape ; the reſt were order'd to be 
ready to march at an hour's warning : But going to 
take his leave of his royal priſoner, before he ſet out, 
De Solis relates, that that Prince ſpoke to him in 
this manner. He faid, he had for ſome time ob- 
ſerv'd the General to be thoughtful, for which no 
doubt he had reaſon ; for he had receiv'd repeated 
advice, that NAR VAE Z, who commanded the Spa- 
niards lately arriv'd, was come with a deſign to ſup- 
plant him; and tho' his Mexican Majeſty did not 
much wonder, that there ſhould be private piques 
and quarrels between the ſubjects of the ſame Prince; 
yet it was ſtrange, they ſhould be ſuffer'd to com- 
mand two different armies, and claſh when the in- 
tereſt of their Prince, and the publick ſervice requi- 
red a union in their councils and actions: He con- 
cluded therefore, that one of them muſt be a rebel 
to his King. 

To which CoRTEzZ anſwer'd, as *tis ſaid, that 
it was true, they were both the ſubjects of the ſame 
Prince, and they both intended the ſervice of their 
King and Country ; but were not indeed agreed in 


the methods of doing it; he had reſolv'd therefore 


to march to Zempoala with the beſt part of his for- 
ces, in order to cultivate a good underſtanding with 
NARVAEZ and his troops; and did not doubt, 
either to diſpoſe thoſe Spaniards to return to their 
ſhips, or to treat the ſubjects of the Mexican em- 
pire, as a people, whom the King of Spain had taken 
under his protection. 

MoNnTEz UM A commended his deſign ; but ob- 


ſerv'd, that as NARVAEZ had given out threat- 


ening ſpeeches, and ſeem'd to intend his ruin, and 
commanded a body of forces of twice his ſtrength ; 
it would be prudent for CoRTEz to reinforce his 
little army with thirty or forty thouſand Mexicans, 
which he would order to aflemble forthwith for this 
ſervice, and direct his Generals to obey the com- 
mands of COR T EZ: But he wiſely refuſed the in- 
fidious offer, placing but flender confidence in the 
Mexicans, fays the hiſtorian, He was cautious of 
entertaining auxiliaries, that might command him, 
knowing how he ſhould be embarraſſed in the day of 
battle with a known enemy in front, and preten- 
ded friends in flank and rear, 

Cor TEz, having given his orders therefore to 
ALVARADoO, to have a {trict eye over MonTe- 
ZUM A, and not to ſuffer too great numbers of the 


STATE 


Mexicans to reſort to him, or any long conferences CH AP 
between them; and extorted a promiſe from the VII. 
royal priſoner, that he would not attempt an eſcape wy 
in his abſence; telling him, he ſhould ſoon return 

to Mexico, in much better circumſtances ; began 

his march towards Zempoala ; and taking Tlaſcala 

in his way, he was received with the higheſt honours 

by that republick: However, they gave him to 
underſtand, that they could not aſſiſt him with their 
troops againſt the new-arriv'd Spaniards, whoſe hor- 

ſes and artillery they were not able to reſiſt, Where- 

upon he proceeded in his march for Zempoala, tak- 

ing an advantageous poſt in the neizhbourhood of 

that city, where he could either treat, or defend 
himſelf againſt NAR VAE, if he ſhould be attack'd. 

And firſt, he made freſh overtures to that General, Corte: 
for accommodating the differences between them, miles 
and uniting their forces in the ſervice of their coun- —— 
try; and even offer'd, 'tis ſaid, to relinquiſh the Na. 
advantages of that conqueſt, and go upon ſome other 
enterprize with his adherents, rather than the King's 
ſervice ſhould ſuffer. And tho' NARA EZ refuſ- 

ed to give him any other terms than thoſe of ſurren- 
dering at diſcretion; yet the conceſſions CoR TE 
made, had ſuch an effect on the Officers and Sol- 

diers, which NARVAE Z commanded, that Cok- 

EZ was ſenſible, he ſhould meet with but a faint 
reſiſtance from them: And underſtanding by ſome 
deſerters, that NARVAEzZ truſted ſo much to the 
ſuperiority of his forces, that he kept but a very neg- 

ligent guard, he reſolv'd to attempt to ſurprize his 
enemy in the night-time. 


Accordingly, in a very dark tempeſtuous night, Cortes t. 


Nar- 


when NARVA z leaſt expected ſuch a viſit, Cok- 7% 4 


vaer, 


TE z fell upon his quarters, and made him and his makes tim 


principal Officers priſoners, before they were well r ee 


awake: Whereupon the reſt of his troops flung down Th "2 8 
their arms, and moſt of them enter'd into the ſer- fe ut 


vice of CoRTEz. And here it muſt be admitted, Cortes. 
that Cox T EZ, by his artful treaties and negotiations 
in the firſt place, and by his courage and conduct in 
defeating an enemy ſo much ſuperior to him in num- 
bers, and eſpecially in horſe and artillery, ſhew'd 
himſelf to be a good Soldier; tho' he can never be 
allow'd to be a very great Stateſman, that, with all 
his ſucceſs and advantages, knew no other way of 
eſtabliſhing himſelf, but by the extirpation of the 


defenceleſs Indians. 


While CorTEz was engaged in this expedition The ine, 


lence of 16] 


againſt NAR VAE Zz, PEDRO DE ALVARADO) Sani, 


- - | in MAY 
who was left to command the Spaniards in Mexico, left is 


and ſecure the perſon of MonTEzUMA, behaved e, 
himſelf with that inſolence and cruelty, and diſco- 
ver'd ſuch an inſatiable avaritious temper, as united 
the whole city againſt him: The people became deſ- 
perate, when they found there was no end of his ex- 
tortions, and that they were daily plunder d and 
murder'd for their wealth; their religion derided, 


and their very gods defaced and demoliſh'd, -— 


VI 


17 AP. the principal occaſion of this inſurrection at Mexico 
VII. was ALVARAD o's falling upon the Mexican Nobi- 
lity at a religious feſtival, when they were moſt of 
them aſſembled on that occaſion, and engaged with 
the common people in that folemn dance, call'd Mi- 
totes; wherein all diſtinction is laid aſide, and the 
whole city, Noblemen, and Plebeians, great and 
ſmall, join annually in celebrating the day. The 
Biſhop of Chiapa relates, that ALVvaRADo, ob- 
ſerving they had put on their jewels and richeſt or- 
naments on this occaſion, aſſembled his Soldiers, and 
fell upon them, putting above two thouſand of the 
Mexican Nobility to the ſword, and plunder'd what- 
ever was valuable about them. Nor are the facts 
(either the laughter or the robbery ) denied by any 
of the Spaniſh hiſtorians ; only they endeavour to 
juſtify the action in their uſual way ; that is, by 
pretending there was a plot of the Mexicans to de- 
{troy the Spaniards on that day. Some pretend, that 
they were incited by NARVAEz to fall upon the 
S-aniards of CoRTEZ'sS party; and that MonTe- 
2 UMA himſelf encourag'd the inſurrection, in the 
abſence of that General, to obtain his liberty: While 
others affirm, that MoNTEZ UMA had no ſhare in 
the conſpiracy ; but that his ſubjects, encouraged by 
the declarations of NARVAEZ againſt CoRT EZ, 
and the abſence of moſt of the Spaniards, agreed to 
fall upon their quarters, give their Emperor his li- 
berty, and free themſelves from the tyranny of the 
Spaniſh garriſon. Others ſay, that the Indian Prieſts 
were at the bottom of the conſpiracy, ſeeing their 
religion in danger, and another about to be introdu- 
ced ; and all agree, they were very active in anima- 
ting their people to defend * againſt the at- 
tacks of the Spaniards. It is alſo agreed, that the 
day before this ſolemn feſtival, ſome of the Mexi- 
can Nobility and Prieſts attended ALV ARA Do, ap- 
prized him of the aſſembling of the multitude the 
next day, to celebrate the feſtival, that he might 
not be alarm'd on that occaſion; and actually ob- 
tain'd his permiſſion before they would reſolve on 
the ſolemnization of it: But then ſome of them pre- 
tend, that arms were diſcover'd concealed in the 
temples afterwards; and that the Mexicans only 
took the opportunity of this feſtival to put the plot 
2zainſt the Spaniards in execution. 
However, thoſe that ſpeak moſt favourably of 
this action, acknowledge that ALVARA PDO fell 
upon the Mexicans while they were diſarm'd; and 
that they did not fall upon the Spaniards: That all 
the jewels and rich ornaments of the murder'd No- 
| bility were carried off by the Spaniards; and that 
ALVARADO never made any excuſe or apology for 
the outrage. Whereupon the Mexicans, expccting 
they ſhould all be maſſacred if Cox Tz returned 
nt the With a reinforcement of troops, aſſembled from al] 
parts, and attack'd the Spaniſh quarters on every 
lide, chuſing rather to die with their arms in their 
hands, than to be murder'd in cold blood. And, 
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altho' they were beaten off by the artillery and fire- C H A P- 
arms of the beſieged; yet, as they had cut off all VII. 
their proviſions, the Mexicans would probably have. 
ſtarved ALVARA DO, if CORTE z had not returned 

ſuddenly to his relief : He ſent therefore expreſs af- 

ter expreſs to CoRTE z, to haſten his march; let- 

ting him know, that he ſhould be obliged to ſurren- 

der, if he was not fpeedily ſupplied and reinforced. 

CoRTE z had juſt finiſh'd the defeat of Na R- Cortez re 
VAEZ, When he received advice of the diſtreſs his Mexico, 
people were in at Mexico; and, having incorpora- 
ted all the troops NAR AE Z brought over with his 
own, began his march towards Mexico, with a 
thouſand Spaniſh foot, an hundred horſe, and ſe- 
veral thouſand confederate Indians; leaving at the 
ſame time garriſons in the towns of Zempoala and 
Vera Cruz. Nor did the Mexicans offer to inter- 
rupt his march: They retired, upon his approach, 
from the Spaniſh quarters, and left that part of the 
town deſtitute of inhabitants. 

MonTEzZUMA, tis faid, met the General at his His uſage of 
return, and congratulated his ſucceſs : But he, hay- Montezuma 
ing been inform'd of that Emperor's negotiations 
with NARVYAEE and his own ſubjects, in his ab- 
ſence, in order to procure his liberty, turned from 
Mor Ez UMA with all the contempt imaginable 
not ſo much as vouchſafing to ſpeak to him. BER.“ 

NAIL DI Az, who accompanied CORTEZ in this 

expedition, fays, that he now looked upon himſelf 

to be powerful enough to ſubdue the Mexican em- 

pire, without courting MonTEZUmMA or his ſub- 

jects ; and therefore carried every thing with a high 

hand, or to that effect: Which, other hiſtorians 

obſerve, was a very great error; for, if the Gene- 

ral had, on his returning in triumph with ſuch an 

addition of forces, enter'd into a treaty with that 

Emperorand his Nobility, they would have yielded 

to almoſt any terms ; and he might have gained the 

dominion of that Empire, for the King of Spain his 

maſter, without any bloodſhed. But he was too 

much elated with his ſucceſs, to think of pacific mea- 

ſures. On the contrary, he reſolved to give them Cortez 

all manner of provocations, and even to render them ; . 

deſperate, that he might have a colour to deſtroy , — 

them, and ſeize all their poſſeſſions, whether 2 people. 

or treaſure. He had found a garriſon of fourſcore 

Spaniards able to repel the whole force of Mexico; 

and he did not doubt, now he faw himſelf at the 

head of eleven hundred Spaniſh horſe and foot, with 

a multitude of confederate Indians, he ſhould be a- 

ble, by force, to reduce the Mexicans, and make 

them ſlaves : But he was near paying very dear for Revives tue 

his preſumption ; for, ſending out a detachment of 88 

four hundred Spaniards and Tlaſcalans, in ſearch of 9 

the enemy, who were retired to the fartheſt part of 

the city, they were ſurrounded, and in danger of 

having their retreat cut off; and he himſelf, with 

the reſt of his troops, eſcaped very narrowly being 

ſtarved, or cut in pieces, as will appear in the en- 
5 | | ſüuing 
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ſuing relation: For the Mexicans, render'd brave 
by their deipair, were not afraid to attack Cor TEz 
in his quarters, tho' defended by a numerous garri- 
ſon and a train of artillery: And, when at any time 
he made a fally, he found intrenchments in the 
ſtreets, and the bridges broken down, which ren- 
der'd his cavalry in a manner uſeleſs; and, tho' he 
uſually came off victorious, he found he had com- 
mitted a very great error, in ſhutting himſelf up in 
Mexico, from whence it was almoſt impoſſible to 
make his retreat, and where he found it impracti- 
cable to fetch in proviſions, the enemy being maſters 
of all the cauſeys that led to the town, and of all the 
boats upon the lake : So that, if his people were not 
deſtroy'd by the continual attacks of the enemy, they 
muſt certainly in time be reduced by famine. 

In this diſtreſs Co REE thought fit to endeavour 
a reconciliation with MoxnTEZzUMA, and make uſe 
of the authority he ſtill retained among his ſubjects 
to induce them to lay down their arms, and permit 
the Spaniards to march out of Mexico; which, it 
was preſumed, they would readily come into, that 
they might get rid of a people ſo much dreaded, as 
well as hated, by them. Accordingly, a parley be- 
ing propoſed and agreed to, Mon TE zUMA appear- 
ed on the battlements of the palace; and, ſome of 
the Mexican Nobility advancing to hear what over- 


tures he would make them, the Spaniards tell us, 
their Emperor made a ſpeech to his ſubjects; where- 


in he gently reprimanded them for taking up arms 
without his leave, tho” it was with an intention to 
obtain the liberty of their Prince ; declaring, that he 
was in reality under no manner of reſtraint, but re- 
main'd with the Spaniards upon choice: That he 
thought himſelf obliged to ſhew the Spaniards this 
favour, on account of the reſpect they had always 
paid him, and out of duty to the Prince that ſent 
them: That their embaſſy being diſpatch'd, he was 
about to diſmiſs theſe foreigners from his Court ; and 
deſired his ſubjects would lay down their arms, and 
not interrupt their march, and he ſhould readily par- 


don their having taking up arms, or to that effect. 


Whether this ſpeech is genuine or not, it is evi- 
dent, the Mexicans had little regard to it : What- 


cver their Emperor's words were, they knew they 


were put into his mouth by the Spaniards, whoſe 
priſoner he was, and tended only tv procure them 
a ſafe retreat; and they were fenſible, if they loſt 
the advantage they had, they muſt never expect ſuch 
another opportunity of getting rid of theſe unwel- 
come gueſts. They had them now coop'd up in 
this fortreſs, where no relief could be brought them, 
and from whence it was ſcarce poſſible for them to 
retreat, if the Mexicans broke down the bridges 
and cauſeys upon the lake, and made ſuch ditches 
and trenches in the ſtreets as the Spaniards them- 
ſelves had taught them: But foreſaw, that if their 
enemies ever got over the lake again, they might 
not only receive freſh reinforcements from Spain 


and their Indian allies, but they muſt engage them CHHap 


to great diſadvantage in the open country, having 


nothing to oppoſe their horſe and artillery, 
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Mexicans reſolved therefore not to conſent to à The Mex. 


ceſſation of arms; but rejected the overture with ep 
diſdain, as being framed only to give their mortal reit. 
enemies an opportunity of eſcaping out of their 
hands, and reinforcing themſelves, to the deſtruction 
of their country: And ſome hiſtorians ſay, they 
were ſo enraged at the overture, that they ſhot at 
their Emperor for making it, and mortally wound- 


ed him. Others ſay, he was wounded by accident. 


On the other hand, the Mexicans gave out, that 
the Spaniards murder'd him afterwards in their re- 
treat, when they found they could not carry him 
off ; which laſt ſeems to me much the moſt proba- 


ble opinion. 


Niez 


CoRTEZ, finding the Mexicans were not to be He m1 


amuſed with infidious propoſals, from what hand 
ſoever they came ; that his proviſions were almoſt 
ſpent, and that it would be impracticable to make 
his retreat in the day-time, reſolved to attempt it 
in a dark night. Having divided the treaſure there- 
fore amongſt his men, with which they were pretty 
well loaded, for it amounted to the value of a mil- 
lion of crowns, he iſſued out of his quarters at 
midnight, the weather being extremely tempeſtuous, 
whereby his march was for ſome time concealed ; 
but he had not advanced a mile upon the cauſey, 
before he found himſelf attack'd on every fide 
the Mexicans, both by land and water, the lake 
being filled with their canoes, or boats; and, as 
they had broke down the bridges, and cut the cauſey 
through in ſeveral places, the Spaniards were in 
great danger of being entirely cut off. CoR TEE 
indeed had foreſeen this, and provided a portable 
bridge to paſs the breaches in the cauſey, which was 
of great uſe to him in ſeveral places: But the In- 
dians found means to deſtroy this bridge before they 
were all paſs'd over, and their rear-guard, conſiſt- 
ing of two or three hundred Spaniards, and a thou- 
ſand Tlaſcalans, was cut in pieces: They loſt alſo 
their artillery, priſoners, . baggage, and treaſure, 
with ſix and forty horſes. However, CORTEZ, 
with the beſt part of his forces, broke through the 
Indians, and eſcaped to the other ſide of the lake. 
Some impute this loſs to the avarice of his ſoldiers, 
who were ſo loaded with gold and ſilver, that 
they could ſcarce make uſe of their arms; and poſ- 
ſibly there may be ſome truth in it: But, I be- 
lieve, every one, who conſiders his circumſtances, 
muſt be of opinion, that he was very fortunate in 
eſcaping ſo well. Had the enemy provided a body 
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of forces to oppoſe him on the farther ſide of the 


lake, he muſt inevitably have periſh'd ; but they 
did not expect his ſallying out fo ſuddenly, eſpe- 
cially in that tempeſtuous ſeaſon 3 and therefore 
were not provided to attack them. 
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of two hundred thouſand men, drawn up in battalia, C H A P. 


Dx Solis, the hiſtorian, endeavours to give us 
a very particular account of this action; admires 


A the valour and conduct of CoRTEZ and his Offi- 


i 4 no 
e his {NS 
. 
{ to be 


cers, and informs us how every one diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf in this memorable retreat : But, as he ſays 


juſt before, that it was performed in a dark tem- 


peſtuous night, and in the utmoſt hurry and con- 
fifon, no great regard is to be given to the particu- 
lars he has given us. He proceeds to inform us, 
that they arrived, juſt as it was day-light, on the 
firm land; and thought themſelves very happy that 
there was no army to oppoſe them there, and that 
they were purſued no farther, 'till they had time 
to form and recover themſelves from their conſter- 
Nation, 

This good fortune, it ſeems, was owing to the 
compaſſion the Mexicans expreſs'd for the two ſons 


n of IONTEZ UMA, and ſeveral Princes of the royal 


ret ical 
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blood, whom they found ſlaughter'd among the 
Spaniards, when the day-light appear'd. "The Mexi- 
cans relate, that MonTEz UMA himſelf was of 
this number; and that the Spaniards murder'd both 
him and his ſons, when they found they could not 
carry them off, The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
lay, that MonTEz UMA was killed before, by the 
arrows of the Mexicans; and that the Princes alſo 
were accidentally killed in this engagement, while 
it was dark, and they could not diſtinguiſh friends 
from foes. But however that was, it is agreed, the 
Princes were found dead, pierced through with many 
wounds; and the Mexicans deſerr'd the purſuit of 
the Spaniards, to folemnize the exequies of thoſe 
two Princes, or of MoNnTE zu MA himſelf. To 
which piece of piety, COR EZ, and the Spaniards 
who were left alive, in a great meaſure, ow'd their 
ſafety, 

The Spaniards, having halted ſome time to re- 
freſh themſelves, and take care of their wounded 
men, continued their march towards Tlaſcala, the 
country of their faithful allies and confederates : But 
they had not advanced many leagues before they 
were again overtaken and attack'd by the Mexicans, 
at a time when they were ſo fatigued and harraſs'd, 
that had not CoRTEz taken poſſeſſion of a tem- 
ple, ſurrounded by a wall of a large extent, that 
very fortunately lay in his way, he would have 
tound it difficult to have repulſed the enemy. But the 
Mexicans, finding they could make no impreſſion 
on the Spaniards, as they lay entrench'd within 
thoſe walls, thought fit to ſound a retreat, How- 
ever, CORTE Z, apprehending he ſhould be diſtreſo d 
here for want of proviſions, began his march again 
at midnight, with great ſilence, in hopes to have 
got the ſtart of the enemy fo far, that he ſhould 
have reached the Tlaſcalan territories before they 
could have overtaken him: But, to his great ſur- 
prize, being arrived on the top of a very high 
mountain, he diſcover'd the whole forces of the 
Mexicans, conſiſting (according to their hiſtorians) 
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in the valley of Otumba, through which it was 
neceſſary to paſs, in his way to Tlaſcala. 

Whereupon DE So1.15 relates, Con TE 7 made 
only this ſhort ſpeech to his Officers: WE MUST 
EITHER DIE, OR CONQUER: THE CAUSE 
oF OUR GOD FIGHT FOR Us. And, finding The battie 
an uncommon ardour in his ſoldiers to engage, im- of Otumba, 
mediately led them on. The fight, they pretend, | 
was for ſome time bloody and obſtinate ; and that 
CoRT EZ, apprehending his men would be wearied 
out by the continual ſupplies of freſh forces which 
the Indians poured in upon him, gave a ſurprizing 
turn to the battle, by attacking the imperial ſtan- 
dard carried by the Mexican General, who was 
ſurrounded by their Nobility : For, having routed 
them, killed the General, and taken the ſtandard, 
the reſt of the troops turned their backs, and fled ; 
and were purſued with incredible {laughter by the The Spa- 
Tlaſcalans, as well as the Spaniards, who made niards victo- 
themſelves ample amends, with the ſpoils of the es. 
enemy, for the treaſure they loſt on retiring from 
the city of Mexico. 

They tell us, indeed, as uſual, that their Pro- They afcrite - 
tector, St. ] a Es, viſibly fought for them; and that i roy _— 
they were obliged to a miracle, at laſt, for their“ 
victory. But, as they relate, at the ſame time, 
that the Mexicans durſt never oppoſe their horſe or 
fire-arms, a General of an ordinary capacity might, 
one would think, have obtained a victory, armed 
with ſuch advantages, over the naked defenceleſs 
Indians, without the help of miracles. And, how- 
ever great and deciſive this victory is reprefented to Rather a 
be, it appears, that Cox TEE continued his retreat fortunate 
from Mexico, and did not think himſelf fafe 'til y. 
he arrived at the country of his friends and con- 
federates the Tlaſcalans : Nor had he remained An embaſſy 
long here, before an embaſſy came to that republick, from the | 
from the new elected Emperor QUETLAVACA, the Thaka- 
to negotiate a peace between the two nations of las. 
Mexico and Tlaſcala, and propoſe the uniting their 
forces againſt their common enemy the Spaniard : 

And, tho' a majority of the Senate agreed to re- 

main firm to their alliance with CoRTEz ; yet 

there were thoſe amongſt them that repreſented it 

was no lefs the intereſt of the Tlaſcalcans than 

of the Mexicans, to drive theſe foreigners out of 
their country; for that they plainly intended the 
ſubverſion of their religion, as well as government, 

and to bring them under the power of an unknown - 
arbitrary dominion ; whereas they had hitherto 
maintained their freedom, and were never ſubject 
to the will of any Prince whatever. 

But, it ſeems, the Mexicans were more dread- The Tlaſca- 
ed by this republick than the Spaniards ; and ths = _ 8 
generality of that people ſtill looked upon the Spa- 23 * 
niards to be ſent from heaven to their aſſiſtance Cortea. 
againſt that ancient enemy of their ſtate. The 
Ambaſſadors from Mexico therefore were mo 
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made to carry on the war againſt that empire, in 
confederacy with the Spaniards. 

The Mexicans were more ſucceſsful in their ne- 
gotiations with the city and territory of Tepeaca, 
a country that lay between Tlaſcala and the Spaniſh 
fort of Vera Cruz. They incited this people to take 
up arms againſt the Spaniards ; and the Tepeacans, 
having concluded an alliance with Mexico, actually 
cut off ſome ſmall parties that Co RTE ſent from 
Tlaſcala to Vera Cruz; infomuch, that the Gene- 
ral found it abſolutely neceſſary to reduce Tepeaca, 
in order to keep open his communication with the 
ſea : And, accordingly, both the Spaniards and the 
Tlaſcalans made preparations to invade Tepcaca. 
The Mexicans, on the other hand, ſent them a 
reinforcement of troops ; and a general battle en- 
ſued; wherein CoRTEZ was fo fortunate as to 
defeat their united forces. After which, the city 
and territory of Tepeaca ſubmitted to the Con- 
queror, who took a ſevere revenge on that unhap- 
py people, murdering great numbers of them in 
cold blood, and felling the reſt for ſlaves. And a 
Spaniſh fortreſs was erected at Tepeaca, to which 
they gave the name of Segura de la Frontera, or 
The Security of the Frontier; which was the ſe- 
cond colony the Spaniards fix'd in that part of the 
continent. CoRTEZ allo reduced the city of Gua- 
cachula, and ſeveral other towns, by the aſſiſtance 
of his Indian confederates, of whom he had not leſs 
than one hundred thouſand in his army at this 
time: For Cor TEz had learnt, from his misfor- 
tunes at Mexico, to regulate his. conduct. He 
found it neceſſary now to cultivate a good corre- 
ſpondence with the Caciques and Princes of the 
country, and to take their troops into his ſervice, 
tho? he had formerly {lighted their aſſiſtance pretty 
much. He ſaw his error alſo in negleCting to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of ſuch towns and paſles as might keep 
open his communication with the ſea, with his own 
people at Vera Cruz, and with his allies. Having 


taken a particular ſurvey therefore of the country, 


Veſſels built 
for the ſiege 
of Mexico, 


he made himſelf maſter of all ſuch poſts as might 
be of advantage to him in reducing the city of 
Mexico, which was ever his principal view : And, 
as he was ſenſible there was no approaching that 
city by land, but on the cauſeys, which might be 
broken down, he order'd thirteen brigantines and 
loops to be built, which would make him maſter 
of the navigation of the lake, and enable him to 
attack the town on every {ide by water, as well as 
land. The timbers and planks of theſe he cauſed 
to be prepared by the Spanith Carpenters, aſſiſted 
by ſeveral thouſand Indians, at Vera Cruz; and 
afterwards made the poor natives carry them on 
their ſhoulders. over the mountains to the lake of 
Mexico, a journey of near 300 miles; and here 


the brigantines were put together, and launch'd, 
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While theſe veſſels were building, Cook r E 2 aſſem. E HA Þ 
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bled an army of two hundred thouſand confederate 
Indians, and made himſelf maſter of Tezcuco, and 


ſeveral other conſiderable towns upon the lake; © pt 


where he laid up magazines of ammunition and 


ſeſſez him 
ſelf of the 


proviſion, to carry on the intended ſiege of the Nan 


capital. He was fo fortunate alſo, before he enter'd - 


upon this grand enterprize, to be joined by near re 


t city, 
ecetves 1 
Inforce. 


three hundred Spaniards from Cuba and Jamaica, met « 


who choſe to follow his fortunes, tho' they were 
ſent out by thoſe who were no friends to Cor T tz, 
and with a view of depriving him of the advan- 
tage of this conqueſt ; and with theſe he received 
a ſupply of arms and ammunition, and ſome re- 
cruits of horſes, 

Thus prepared and reinforced, Co RTE Z com- 
manded a Captain, five and twenty Spaniards, and 
twelve Rowers, to go on board each of the thirteen 
brigantines: He alſo placed one of his field- pieces 
on board every one of che veſſels; and, while his 
fleet failed to take a view of the city, he poſleſs'd 
himſelf of the three principal cauſeys E thither, 
in order to carry on as many attacks by land. All 
the Europeans Cox TE Zz had in his army at this 
time amounted to no more than nine hundred, of 
which about two hundred were muſketeers and 
croſs-bows, eighty-ſtx were horſe, and the reſt 
pike-men ; and his train of artillery conſiſted of 
eighteen field- pieces, fifteen whereof were hraſs. 


An 
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The firſt engagement with the Mexicans happen'd The vez | 


upon the water; for, when the Spaniards approach d 1 = 


the city with their brigantines, an innumerable 
ſwarm of canoes and periaguoes (Indian boats) 
came out of the canals of the city to oppoſe them ; 
whoſe feathers and arms, ſays DE SoL1s the hiſto- 


rian, afforded a proſpect both beautiful and terrible. 


They ſeem'd to cover the lake: But the brigantines, 
having the advantage of the wind, run in among 
the canoes, ſunk and overſet them at pleaſure, hav- 
ing ſcarce any occaſion to make uſe of their arms. 
Whereupon thoſe canoes that eſcaped the firſt ſhock, 
fled, with the utmoſt precipitation, back to the city, 
whither they were followed by the brigantines, and 
ſeveral great ſhot fired into the town, to terrify the 
inhabitants. After which, the brigantines retired ; 
and the next day ſome progreſs was made at the 
three attacks by land; but the enemy had made 
ſuch breaches and intrenchments on the cauſeys, as 
render'd the approaches very difficult : And, when- 
ever the Spaniards advanced to attack them, canoes 
full of armed Indians iſſued from the town, and 
charged them in the flank ; which obliged CORTEZ 
to order ſome of the brigantines to ſupport his land 
forces on the ſeveral cauſeys, and beat off the ca- 
noes : He alſo cauſed ſome thouſand canoes to be 
made, and managed by his confederates, that might 
follow the Mexicans into the ſhallows and creeks 


is briganti rſue them. But, 
where his brigantines could not pu 3 
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CHAP. notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, the Spaniſh 
VII. hiſtorians relate, that the Mexicans, by their ſtra- 
WV tagems, gained ſeveral advantages of CoRT EZ. 
At one time, they laid an ambuſcade of canoes 
among the reeds of the lake, and were very near 
carrying off ſome of his brigantines : At another, 
they broke down one of the cauſeys, cut off his 
der re- retreat, and took him priſoner : But he was reſcued 
«din one gut of their hands as they were carrying him away. 
„ However, there were about ſixty Spaniards and a 
— thouſand Tlaſcalans killed or taken in this action, 
and many more wounded; and he was forced to 
leave one of his great guns behind him. This miſ- 
fortune obliged the Spaniards to carry on their at- 
tacks with more caution and circumſpection for the 
future, It is related, that they were forced to be 
upon the defenſive after this accident, *till their 
wounded men were recover'd, and they had rein- 
forced their army with ſome bodies of confederate 
Anotherpre- Indians. And here again they have recourſe to 
_ ange miracles ; and tellus, that their wounded men were 
healed in a few days, ray by applying oil to their 
wounds, and repeating ſome paſlages out of the 
Pſalms over them, which operated by way of charm. 
But their writers are not agreed, whether theſe 
cures were to be aſcribed to a good or an evil 
ſpirit : And, I perceive, theſe were only fleſh- 
wounds that were thus healed : The weapons of 
the Indians ſeldom broke any bones; and every one 
knows, that ordinary fleſh-wounds, if they are 
kept clean, will heal of themſelves frequently, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of medicines or miracles. 

And now, the wounded men being recover'd, and 
the army of the confederate Indians recruited, ſo that 
it amounted again to two hundred thoufand men, 
Cox EZ reſolved to give a general aſſault to the 
City ; and accordingly, having order'd his forces to 
advance at all the three attacks, they filled up the 
breeches and trenches that had been made in the 
cauſeys, and drove the enemy back into the town : 
Each body made a lodgment within the city, and 
fortified it ; but could not advance far that night, the 
. having cut trenches, and barricado'd all the 

reets. 
The next day the Spaniards got more ground; 
and, on the third, repulſed the enemy on every ſide, 
and advanced to the great ſquare in the middle of 
the town, where CoRTEZ drew up his united 
ſorces; the enemy retiring to the farther part of the 
town, and fortifying themſelves there. Whereup- 
on CORTEZ thought fit to offer them terms ; and 
| they agreed to treat, with a view of amuſing him, 
Me Pre. as their hiſtorians relate, *till the Emperor and his 

= Nobility made their eſcape, in their canoes, to 
the farther ſide of the lake: Of which CoRTEZ 
being appriz'd, renew'd the hoſtilities, and Gu A- 
TIMOZIN, the Emperor, with the principal 
Mexican Nobility, were taken by the brigantines 


in the lake, as they were endeavouring to get away. 
Vor, III. 
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ornamental pieces of plate and jewels ; ſome of their 


toys; and, when they 
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Whereupon all the reſt of their forces lung down CH AP. 
their arms, and ſubmitted to mercy; and Cox- VII. 
EZ took poſſeſſion of that capital on the 13th fL 
Auguſt, 1521, being the day of St. Hy eoLITo, 
who was thereupon made the patron of Mexico. 

The Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, that no leſs than The ſlaugh- 
one hundred thouſand Mexicans fell by the ſword in Ge Be 
the defence of this city, beſides great numbers that this — 
periſhed by famine, and other calamities: And that 
this conqueſt was attended with the ſubmiſſion of 
moſt of the neighbouring provinces, who conſented 
to acknowledge themſelves ſubjects of the King of 
Spain (the then Emperor CHARLES V.) 

The city of Mexico being thus reduced, Co R- The ſpoils 
EE diſtributed the plunder among his Soldiers, re- Aided. 
ſerving only a fifth, with the moſt remarkable cu- p;.+ gent to 
rioſities, for the King; which he ſent to Spain by the Emperor. 
ſome of his principal Officers, together with an ac- 
count of his conqueſt, and the ſtate of that coun- 
try; deſiring his Majeſty would confirm the Magi- 
ſtrates he had appointed to govern that country, with 
the grants of the conquer'd lands, andIndian ſlaves he 
had made, to his Soldiers. Among the rich jewels 
Cox r EZ ſent to the Emperor, *tis ſaid, there was 
a find Emerald of a pyramidal form, as large as the 
palm of a man's hand at the biggeſt end; a noble 
ſet of gold and ſilver veſſels; ſeveral things caſt 
in gold and filver, viz, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, fruits 
and flowers ; bracelets, rings, pendants, and other 


idols, Priefts veſtments of cotton, furs, and feathers 
of various colours, 

The General requeſted his Imperial Majeſty 
to ſend over perſons qualified to ſurvey the country, 
that it might be improved to the beſt advantage ; 
with Prieſts and Miſſionaries, for the converſion of 
the people; as alſo cattle, ſeeds and plants, to im- 
prove the lands: But, tis ſaid, he provided particu- 
larly againſt the ſending over Phyſicians or Lawyers. 
W hat could be his reaſon againſt ſending Phyſicians, 
is not eaſy to be conceived ; but he had certainly all 
the reaſon in the world to deſire that neither Laws 
nor Lawyers ſhould be admitted there, having de- 
termined to treat the natives as ſlaves, and ſeize both 


their perſons and poſſeſſions, and indeed to uſurp an 


arbitrary dominion over both Spaniards and Indians 
in that new world, 

The provinces that depended on Mexico having, 
ſubmitted to the Spaniards, as has been related al- 
ready, CoRTEz ſummon'd the more diſtant Indian 
Princes to come and acknowledge the King of Spain 
for their Sovereign ; of whom one of the chief was 


the King of Mechoacan, a territory which lies to 


the weſtward of Mexico, upon the coaſt of the 

South-ſea. 
To this Prince Cox T EZ ſent MonT ano, and Mechoacan 

three other Spaniards, attended by twenty Mexican {9m 

Chiefs, with a preſent of European utenſils and 

came within half a kague of 

Aa Mechoacan 
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CHAP Mechoacan, they were met by fourſcore Lords of making ſeveral diſcharges of his artillery and ſmall CHAp 


VII. the country, each of them attended by ten thouſand arms, to their great amazement. VII ＋ 
ot their vallals (according to the Spaniſh hiſtorians) The Ambaſſadors returning, and making their WV \ 
who let the Spaniards know, that they were come report to their Prince of what they had been wit- ag 


from their King, to welcom? them into their coun- 
try: And, when they agrived in the city, a houſe 
was appointed for the reception of theſe Ambaſſa- 
dors; all manner of proviſtons and refreſhments, 
that the country afforded, were ſent in; and they 
were entertained in a very ſplendid manner; which 
agrees but ill with the following part of the ſtory : 
For they tell us, the King himſelf came to the 
Spaniſh quarters, ſoon after their arrival, demanded 
who they were ? Whence they came ? And what 
brought them from ſo remote a country? Whether 
they had nothing to eat at home, that they prey'd 
upon ſtrangers ? And what the Mexicans had done, 
that they had deſtroy'd their city? Demanding if 
they delign'd to do the like by him? If they did, 
he ſaid, he ſhould not tamely ſubmit to it, but op- 
poſe force to force, 

To which the Spaniards anſwer'd, They came 
from the Emperor of the Chriſtians, to cultivate a 
friend{hip with him, to traffick with his people, and 
to inſtruct them in the worſhip of the true Gop. 
{ Theſe were ever the glorious pretences of the Spa- 
niards, tho their actions ſufficiently ſhew they had 
baſer views. ) | 

The King of Mechoacan, HerERA relates, 
was at this time determined to have facrificed the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors ; but that the Mexicans, who 
accompanied them, aſſured that Prince, if he of- 
fer'd any violence to their perſons, their General 
would infallibly take a ſevere revenge on him and his 
kingdom; giving an account of the wonders he had 
done in their country with his fire-arms, horſes, ar- 
tillery, &c. At which the King was fo aſtoniſhed, 
that he ordered the Spaniards to be treated with the 
utmoſt reſpect; and, admitting them to an audience, 
he told them, that he had heard of the fame of their 
General, and deſired to become ſubject to the migh- 
ty Monarch from whence he came, who com- 
manded ſuch god- like men: That, in return to 
this embaſſy, he ſhould ſend ſome of his principal 
Nobility to attend on the General; and deſired 
they would take a preſent with them, which he ſent 
as a teſtimony of his eſteem and affection for that 
Great man; and, ſoon after, as much gold and ſil- 
ver was ſent in as amounted to an hundred thouſand 
dollars, beſides a great quantity of cloathing, jewels 
and ornaments, and a preſent for each of the Am- 
baſſadors ; with which they returned to Mexico, 
attended by the Mechoacan Noblemen who were 
ſent Ambaſſadors to CORTEZ. 

The General, to confirm theſe Indians in the 
great opinion they had conceived of him, after he 
had comylimented and entertained the Ambaſladors 
in a very ſplendid manner, ordered his troops to be 
drawn up, and to exerciſe and ſkirmiſh betore them, 


neſſes of at Mexico, he reſolved to pay CoRYE2 
a viſit in perſon; and, being arrived in that city, 
tis faid, he made a ſpeech to the General; wherein 
he acquainted him, he was come to make his ſub- 
miſſion perſonally, and acknowledge his ſubjection 
to the King of Spain, now his and their Sovereign; 
and ſhould, from that day, be ready to receive his 
commands; deſiring they would accept the treaſure 
he brought with him, as a tribute and earneſt of his 
future obedience, Whereupon CoRTEz acquaint- 
ed him, how happy he would be in becoming ſub- 
ject to fo great an Emperor, who deſired nothing 
more than his converſion, and to have him inſtruct- 
ed in the religion of the Chriſtians ; and, having 
entertained his royal gueſt for ſeveral days, ſuffered 
him to return to his own country. 

But CoRTEZ ſocn let the King of Mechoacan 
know, that he had a farther view than to make him 
acknowledge the King of Spain for his Sovereign; 
for he commanded CHRISTOPHER OLip to 
march into Mechoacan, with an hundred Spaniſh 
foot, forty horſe, and ſeveral thouſand confede- 
rate Indians, who were kindly received by that 
Prince at firſt ; but, when he found they proceeded 
to take poſſeſſion of his chief towns, and treat his 
ſubjects as a conquer'd people, he began to ſtand up- 
on his defence ; for which he was, in the Spaniſh 
phraſe, ſeverely chaſtiſed; that is, great numbers 
of his people were maſſacred and murder'd in cold 
blood: And CoRTEZ, having, through this coun- 
try, penetrated to the South-ſea, erected forts, and 
built ſhips there, for farther diſcoveries on that 
ſide. 
to ſubdue the countries near Tobaſco and Tecoan- 
tepec, on the North-ſea : And PEDRO DE ALVE- 
RADO, another Commander, was detach'd, with a 
body of Spaniards and confederate Indians, to take 
poſſeſſion of the countries bordering upon the vale 
of Guaxaca, to the eaſtward of Mexico; who all 
ſubmitted to the Conqueror, : 

While Cor TEz was thus employ'd in reducing 
all the country to his obedience, in the name of 
the Emperor CHARLES the Vth, CHISTOHER 
DE TAPIA arrived at Vera Cruz, with a com- 
miſſion from that Prince to command all the new 
conqueſts : But the garriſon CoRTEZ had left 
at Vera Cruz ſo threaten'd and terrified DE 
TaPIA, that he wes glad to make his eſcape, and 


Mechowin } 


treated as 


a conquerd } 


province. 


GONZALO DE SANDOVAL alſo was ſent Other en. 
tries treat? ö 
in the une 


manner. 


leave the General in poſſeſſion of Mexico, Having 


got rid-of this rival, CORTEZ march'd ; 
to the province of Panuco, which he obliged to 
ſubmit to him. Whereupon he divided the coun- 
try, and all the Indian inhabitants, among his Offi- 
cers and Soldiers, who treated them as ſlaves. And 
this was his practice in every province, whether the 


people 


in perſon Panuc 


ducd , 


Pala 


OF MEXICO. 


HA P. people voluntarily ſubmitted to him, or were com- 
. VII pelled to it by force. 

; But, notwithſtanding this barbarous uſage of the 
natives, and his refuſing to reſign his government 
to thoſe who were ſent to ſucceed him in his com- 
mand; ſo powerful were the rich preſents he from 
time to time ſent to the Emperor, and ſuch were 
the repreſentations made to that Prince in his fa- 

ter con- vour, that CORTEZ was declared Captain-Gene- 
bie din his ral and Governor of New Spain by the Emperor. 
penmente The Governors of Hiſpaniola and Cuba were com- 
manded to reinforce that General, and give him all 
f bla, poſſible affiſtance, Whereupon, finding himſelf 
Mexico now eſtabliſhed in his command, he ſet about re- 
building the city of Mexico, which he had burnt 
and demoliſh'd: He affigned places for building 
churches, and other publick edifices ; laid out mar- 
ket-places, divided the beſt part of the ground a- 
mong the Spaniards, and the reſt among the natives, 
giving them encouragement to build and people the 
place again: He affign'd one quarter part particu- 
| larly to Mox r FZZ UMA, a fon of the late Empe- 
_ ror's, and another to one of the moſt popular In- 
dian Generals; and they ſoon erected a much finer 
town than that which had been deſtroy'd, having 
now the advantage of iron tools, carriages and en- 
gines, which they wanted before. But nothing 
could be more magnificent than the palace CoR- 
E erected for himſelf, upon the ground where 
MonTEZUMA's palace formerly ſtood; about 
which, *tis ſaid, he uſed ſeven thouſand beams of 
Cedars, ſome of them 120 foot in length: He alſo 
provided himſelf with a numerous train of artillery, 
conſiſting of thirty-five pieces of braſs cannon, and 
ſeventy of iron; which gave the Indians a vaſt opi- 
nion of his power. But that which was his real 
{trength, and did him moſt ſervice, both in Mexico 
lane Y and Europe, was the prodigious wealth he acquired, 
by the plunder of all the provinces he became ma- 
iter of, and the rich mines of Gold and Silver he 
every day diſcovered, or violently took from the 
owners, 

The provinces of Guatimala, Chiapa, Soconuſ- 
co, and ſeveral others bordering upon the South-ſea, 
won, bars had already ſubmitted. to CORTEZ, and ſent him 
e, Preſents by way of tribute. However, under pre- 

tence that they were not ſincere, and aſſiſted the 
enemies of the Spaniards, ALVARADO was ſent to 
chaſtiſe them; that is, to ſeize on the country and 
inhabitants, maſſacre ſome, and enſlave the reſt ; 
which he executed with great cruelty, as will ap- 
pear hereafter ; and was, for this ſervice, made Go- 
vernor, or rather Proprietor, of all Guatimala, 
and the natives in it, who were treated by this mon- 
fer of a man worſe than brutes, fold for flaves to 
work in the mines, and compell'd to carry burdens 


beyond their ſtrength, *till they were worn out in 
ſuch ſervices, 
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CorTEez was generally fortunate in the choice C HA P, 
he made of the Commanders he ſent to reduce the VII. 
ſeveral provinces ; but he appears to have been mif- L WW 
taken in CHRISTOPHER OL1D ; for this officer, 
elated with ſucceſs, threw off his dependance on 
CoRTEz, and was about to ſet up for himſelf: 
However, he was ſoon after aſſaſſinated by ſome 
of the General's creatures, and his foldiers thereupon 
laid down their arms. | 
In the mean time, Commiſſioners came over Commiſſio- 
from Spain, to enquire into the conduct of Co R - 2775 appoint: 
TE z and his fellow-conquerors, as they called them- into his * 
ſelves; repeated complaints having been ſent to preſſions, 
Europe of their cruelties and oppreſſions, which 
were found to be ſo many, and io manifeſt, that 
Co RTEEZ was removed from his government for 
a time, his palace and effects ſeiz'd, and he was 
threaten'd with capital puniſhment : Lo avoid Honduras 
which, he aflembled his army, and march'd againſt an" A 
the large provinces of Honduras and Jucatan ; of Oostex. 
which he made an entire conqueſt, and, in the 
end, ſo cunningly managed his affairs, by his a- 
gents in the Court of Spain, that they agreeing to 
pay the Emperor (who wanted money extremely at 
that time) two hundred thouſand pieces of eight, he He purcha- 
was reſtored to the government of Mexico, with | Lap rant 
the titles of Don and Adelentado, or Lord-Lieute- of Spain. 
nant ; had ſeveral new privileges conferred upon 
him, and was allowed to bear the fame arms as the 
Emperor of Mexico had borne. Such is the al- 
mighty power of gold ; and thus are the greateſt 
Princes frequently compelled to countenance the 
greateſt villanies, when they become neceſſitous. 
And now CoRTEz acted more deſpotically than He hangs 
ever; but, to ſhew himſelf impartially cruel, he th* Mexican 
hanged the Emperor QUATEMoC, who was e- ny 
lected after the death of MonTEZzuUmMaA, with 
two other tributary Kings, under pretence they 
were forming a conſpiracy againſt him, tho' he had 
kept them always priſoners, in his own quarters, 
from the time that Mexico was taken. 
In the year 1527, the complaints againſt CoR- 
EZ being revived, the Emperor ſent over LEw1s 
Ponce DE LEON, as ſupreme Judge of New 
Spain, to examine the conduct of CoRTEzZ : But 
this Judge died ſoon after his arrival, ſuſpected to 
be poiſoned by CoR'TE z, or his creatures. How- 
ever, before his death, he appointed MuRE DE 
AGUILAR to ſucceed him ; but he alſo died foon 
after, appointing ALONZTO DE ESTRADA his 
ſucceſſor : But Cox EZ refuſed to ſubmit to his 
judgment; alledging, that his predeceſſor had no 
power to appoint a fucceſior, Orders afterwards 


arriving from Spain, to confirm DE AGUILAR in 
the poſt of ſupreme Judge, he commanded Co R- 
TEZ to remove from the city of Mexico, and took 
the adminiſtration out of his hands; and, ſending 
over a juſt repreſentation of the outrages committed 
by that General and his Officers, three other Com- 
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miſſioners were ſent to Mexico, to bring CorTE z 
to a trial, and it was generally expected he would 


have loft his head. But he found means, in ſome 
meaſure, to pacify the Court of Spain, and obtained 
leave to go over thither, and make his defence be- 
fore the Emperor: He carried with him ſuch a pro- 
digious treaſure, that all his faults ſeem'd to be en- 
tirely forgot; his Majeſty countenanced him, 
ſeem'd delighted with his converſation, and to give 
credit to every thing he ſaid; rewarding and ho- 
nouring this barbarous tyrant, inſtead of puniſhing 
him; particularly, his Imperial Majeſty made him 
a grant of the whole valley of Ariſto in Mexico, 
with all the towns and villages belonging to it; in 
which he had twenty-four thouſand vaſlals : He 
created him Marquis of the valley of Guaxaca, and 
conſtituted him Generaliflimo of all the forces in 
New Spain ; tho” it was thought fit to exclude him 
abſolutely from the civil government: And ſeveral 
ſtrict orders were made for the better uſage of the 
natives for the future; particularly, that they 
ſhould not be obliged to carry burdens like pack- 
horſes on the road; and that every Spaniard, who 
ſhould fo load an Indian, ſhould, for the firſt of- 
fence, forteit an hundred pieces of eight ; for the 
ſecond offence, three hundred; and for the third, 
ſhould forfeit all his goods : That the Indians ſhould 
not be compelled to work in the mines, or in their 
fortifications or buildings, unleſs for wages, and 
that voluntarily : "That no Indians ſhould be carried 
out of their reſpective countries, tho” really ſlaves : 
That the Magiſtrates ſhould have power to deter- 
mine who were ſlaves, and who were not: And 
that the Spaniards fhould detain no Indian women 
in their houſes, on any pretence whatever. And, 
that theſe orders might be the better obſerved, the 
Biſhop of Mexico, and the Superiors of the Domi- 
nicans and Franciſcans, &c. were made Protectors 
of the Indians; among whom was the celebrated 
Father BARTHOLOMEW DE Casas, after- 
wards Biſhop of Chiapa, who laid the grievances of 
the Indians before the Court of Spain, and procured 
a redreſs of them in ſome meaſure; tho', he com- 
plains, the Emperor's orders were very ill obſerved 
at that diſtance. But, from theſe intended regu- 
lations, we may gather what the grievances of the 
Indians were; namely, their being obliged to tarry 
burdens beyond their ſtrength; to work in the 
mines, fortifications, and buildings, with ſuch ri- 
gour, that they periſh'd in the ſervice; that their 
women, wives and daughters were taken from 
them, and abuſed by the luſtful Spaniard ; that they 
made ſlaves of the natives without diſtinction, and 
tranſported them to the mines in diſtant countries, 
where they periſh'd: And it was many years be- 
fore theſe abuſes were fully redreſs'd, even in thoſe 
countries that peaceably ſubmitted to their domini- 
on. As to the natives who fled to the woods and 
mountains, they were always very cruclly uſed, 


when they fell into the hands of the Spaniards, as 
their poſterity are at this day. And it is not very 
ſtrange, if the Indians have ſometimes retaliated the 
injuries they received from a people that fo violently 
and unjuſtly.expelled them from their country, and 
treated them as ſlaves. But to return to the hi- 
ſtory. | 

Before CoR TEE left Old Spain, he procured all 
the grants of the lands and territories of the Indians, 
which he had given to his ſoldiers, to be confirm'd ; 
and, that he might not want employment now the 
civil government of Mexico was taken from him, 
he was conſtituted Governor of all the continent 
and iſlands he ſhould diſcover in the South-ſea ; and 
a twelfth part of ſuch diſcoveries was granted to 
him and his heirs, The General, having taken 
his leave of the Emperor, embarked ſoon after for 
New Spain, and arrived at Vera Cruz in July 1530; 
and, not being ſuffer'd to go to the city of Mexico, 
took up his reſidence at Tezcuco, ſome few leagues 
diſtant from it, where he had a very great Court, 
conſiſting of his Indian confederates and of his offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, amongſt whom he had diſtributed 


the lands of the ſubdued provinces, The General, Cortez :t- 1 
tempts new 
diſcoverict, 3 


before his going to Old Spain, had ſent three ſhips 
through the South-ſea to the Moluccoes, or Spice 
Iſlands, in the Eaſt-Indies; where, his people en- 
countering the Portugueſe, who had already go; 
poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands, his ſhips and moſt of the 
men were deſtroy'd, ſome few only returning to 
Old Spain, with an account of their misfortune, 


CHAp 


VII, 


Before COR T EZ received advice of this accident, 


he fitted out two other ſhips on the South- ſea, to 
make diſcoveries towards California and the north- 
welt ; but theſe met with no better ſucceſs than the 
fleet he had ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, moſt of the men 
periſhing in the attempt. He again fitted out two 
ſhips more, in the year 1531, to make diſcoveries 
to the north-weſt ; but theſe alſo were as unfortu- 
nate as the former. Whereupon CORTEZ em- 
barked on the South-ſea himſelf, but did not meet 
with better ſucceſs than thoſe he had ſent upon dit- 


He is ur- 


ſucceſsful. | 


coveries before him: He was obliged to return, at- 


ter he had ſuſtained innumerable hazards and fa- 
tigues, without meeting with any thing anſwerable 
to the pains and expence he had been at. In the 
year 1539, however, CoR T EZ fitted out three 
ſhips more in the South-ſea, which failed to the 
northward *till they arrived in 5o degrees and up- 
wards, and his people landed in California and the 
oppoſite continent, but made no ſettlements : And 
the General, having been at a vaſt expence in theſe 
ſeveral naval expeditions, went over to Old Spain 
again, in the year 1539, in hopes of prevailing on 
that Court to reimburſe him his charges : But the 
Miniſtry, expecting to have received an increaſe, 


rather than a diminution of their treaſure, from 


theſe expeditions, CORTEZ did not meet with 
favourable a reception as formerly: The Court be- 


gail 
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OF M 
gan to give credit to the repeated complaints that 
had been made againſt him; and tho' it was not 


WY thought fit to proceed rigorouſly againſt the Gene- 


ral, ſince he had been inſtrumental! in adding fo 
large and wealthy a country to the Crown of Spain, 
yet he was never ſuffer'd to return to Mexico again; 
and he remained a kind of priſoner at large in the 
Emperor's Court, where he died on the 2d day of 
December 1545, in the 62d year of his age ; and 
his body was afterwards tranſported to Mexico, and 
interr'd in the cathedral of that city. 

How the Spaniards behaved themſelves towards 
the natives on the conqueſt (as it was called) of this 
new world, will beſt appear from the Biſhop of Chi- 
apa, above-cited, who reſided there at the time of 
the conqueſt, and, during the life of Co RT EZ, ap- 
plied himſelf to the Court of Spain, to put a ſtop to 
the barbarous uſage of that people, after he had been 
an eye-witneſs of their unparallel'd ſufferings. 

This Prelate drew up a narrative of theſe tranſ- 
actions in the year 1532, which he republiſh'd in the 
year 1542, when CORTE Z was at the Court of 


eller, de- Spain; which he dedicated to Prince PHILIP, fon 


of the Emperor CHARLES the Vth, and afterwards 
his ſucceſſor in that kingdom : In which dedication 


he puts that Prince in mind, that God, for the be- 


nefit of Mankind, had appointed Kings and Princes 


to be the Fathers and Protectors of their people; and 


it was to be preſumed, he obſerved, if any violences 
or injuries were committed in their dominions, and 
not redreſs'd, that the Prince had no notice of them; 
it being his intereſt to promote the good and wel- 
tare of his ſubjects. 

That, conſidering the intolerable miſchiefs the 
Crown of Spain ſuſtained in the new world, by the 
tyrranny, oppreſſion, and unheard-of cruelties of 
the Generals and Adventurers, to whom thoſe 
countries had been granted in propriety reſpectively, 

by the name of conqueſts ; he ſhould think himſelf, 
he ſaid, in ſome meaſure, guilty of them, if he con- 
cealed the loſs of that infinite number of fouls and 
bodies he had ſeen deſtroy'd there: That God and 
the holy church had committed the government of 
that people to the King of Caſtile, to the end they 
might be converted, and their temporal as well as 
ſpiritual happineſs promoted. That his Majeſty 
therefore might be truly apprized of the ſtate of thoſe 
countries ſince the conqueſt, and redreſs their grie- 
vances, he had ſelected ſome few inſtances of the 
conduct and behaviour of the Great men who had 
begg'd thoſe conqueſts of the Crown; which he had 
cauſed to be printed ſome years before, and humbl 
intreated that Prince to uſe his intereſt that none of 
thoſe countries or iſlands might be granted for the 
future to any private perſons as their conqueſts ; for 
that thoſe poor innocent people were daily murder'd 
and deſtroy'd, through the avarice and ambition of 
the aboveſaid adventurers.. 
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Proceeding in his narrative, the Biſhop obſerves, CH A. 
that Hiſpaniola and the neighbouring iſlands were VII, 
full of people, as well as the continent, when the YI 
Spaniards firſt diſcover'd America: That, as to the 9 
genius and temper of the natives, they had very America was 
quick parts, were capable of learning any thing; fore the 
and yet were very meek, inoffenſive, and hoſpita- N 
ble; void of malice, covetouſneſs, or ambition; and the ge- 
very obedient to their ſuperiors ; patient and tempe- pk — that 
rate; and as their food was plain and ſimple, fo they s. 
eat and drank ſparingly; but that they were of a 
tender conſtitution, not able to endure labour or 
hardſhips; and if they were tranſported to diſtant 
countries, did not long ſurvive it. 

Upon theſe harmleſs Sheep (in my author's phraſe) 
the Spaniards fell, like ſo many ravenous Wolves or 
Tygers, as ſoon as they arrived amongſt them ; and 
did not ceaſe for forty years ( viz. from the year 1492, 
when America was firſt diſcover'd, to the time our 
author wrote, anno 1532) to torture, murder and 
deſtroy them, by a variety of ſtrange and unaccoun- 
table cruelties, ſuch as were never heard of before; 
inſomuch, that of three millions of ſouls they found 
in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, there were not, at the 
time the Biſhop wrote, two hundred native Indians 
upon that iſland ; and the neighbouring iſland of 
Cuba, equally populous, and almoſt of equal extent, 
was in a manner depopulated : That thoſe of Porto 
Rico and Jamaica, fruitful flouriſhing iſlands, and 
abounding with people when the Spaniards came 
thither, were become perfect deſarts: The Bahama 
iſlands, which contain'd five hundred thouſand fouls, 
had not, when the Biſhop wrote, one human crea- 
ture left upon them ; and the Antilles, or Caribbee 
iſlands, had moſt of them been deſtroy'd in like man- 
ner. 

Then he proceeds to give an account of the con- On the on- 
tinent; where, he ſays, it was certain, that the tinent. 
Spaniards, by their cruelties, had depopulated ten 
realms larger than Spain, and extending as far as from 
Seville to Jeruſalem, which was 1000 leagues and 
upwards, tho' they were before as well peopled as 
any countries whatever: That he was able to give 
a certain and particular account of twelve millions 
of ſouls, men, women and children, that, with- 
in the faid ſpace of forty years, had been unjuſtly 
and tyrannically put to death by the Spaniards ; and, 
he verily believed, more than fifteen millions of fouls Fifteen wits *- 
had periſh'd by their hands within that time; the — op 
cauſe whereof, he ſays, was the inſatiable avarice 
and ambition of the Spaniards. 

That he himfelf ſaw four or five of the Indian Variety ef» 
Princes, or great Lords, broil'd at one time on grid- wertuο 
irons, over a ſlow fire, and others roaſted ; many 
more he ſaw torn in pieces with dogs: That they 
maſſared whole towns, fparing neither women nor 
children; ripped up women with child, beat out 
the brains of ſome infants, and drowned others; 


and. that they would, in ſport, lay wagers which. 


How cruel!; 
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CH AP. ſhould kill the poor Indians ſooneſt, by cutting off 


VII. 


their heads, or piercing their breaſts : That the Sol- 


WW diers being about to burn one of the Indian Princes, 


whoſe name was HAT HW Ax, a Prieſt was ſent to 


him, to perſuade him to turn Chriſtian before he 
died ; and the Prieſt telling him he would go to hea- 
ven, a place of happineß, if he embraced Chriſti- 
anity ; otherwiſe he muſt expect eternal torments 
in hell; HATHWA V demanded, if the Spaniards 
went to heaven? And being anſwer'd, yes; the 
Indian Prince reply'd, ** Then let me go to hell, 
* where there will be no Spaniards.” 

The Biſhop relates, that marching with ſome 
Spaniſh troops towards a great town, conſiſting of 
three thouſand Indians, the people came out to meet 
them, bringing along with them all manner of pro- 
viſions and refreſhments for the Spaniards, who, 
notwithſtanding, fell upon them, and put all theſe 
defenceleſs people to the ſword, men, women and 
children; and that without any manner of cauſe or 
provocation, that he could diſcover. 

That at another time he faw fix thouſand infants 
deſtroy'd within the ſpace of three or four months, 


for want of people to look after them, their fathers 


and mothers being ſent away to work in the mines, 
or to ſome other laborious employments, at a great 
diſtance from them: That it being the uſual way 
for the Officers and Soldiers to divide the natives 
amongſt them, he knew an Officer, that, having 
three hundred Indians aſſign'd him for his ſhare, kil- 
led two hundred and ſixty of them, within three 
months, by hard ſervice in the mines; and that 
they aſterwards aſſign'd him as many more, of 
whom he made the like havock. 

That, in the year 1514, a Spaniſh Adventurer 
deſtroy'd all the country from the river Darien to 
the province of Nicaragua, extending upwards of 
500 miles; and that one of his Officers, in one ex- 
curſion, murder'd more than twenty thouſand peo- 
ple, ſome of whom he burnt, others he cauſed to 
be torn in pieces by dogs, or tortured 'till they ex- 
pired in exquiſite pain. 

If the Spaniards had intelligence that any town 
was rich in gold, or other treafure, it was an or- 
dinary thing to ſend a party of men to ſummon 
them to turn Chriſtians, and acknowledge them- 
ſelves ſubjects of Spain; which if they refuſed, they 
thought they had ſufficient authority to plunder the 
place, and maſſacre the inhabitants: But many of 
their partics went farther; they would make procla- 
mation, a mile or two before they came at the 
town they had deſtined to deſtruction, That the in- 
habitants ſhould immediately come and do homage 
to the King of Spain ; which the poor people know- 
ing nothing of, were attack'd without any notice, 
and put to the ſword, If theſe Spaniſh adventurers 
could prove that proclamation was made, this was 
held ſufficient, whether the people heard any thing 
of it or not; and if they ſpared the lives of any, it 
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wos only in order to torture them, and compel them C HA 
thereby to diſcover ſuch treaſure as might be con- VII 
cealed, or to make ſlaves of them: And that, in \-y 


ſuch expeditions, the Governor of the province of 
Terra-firma only deſtroy'd eight hundred thouſand 
ſouls between the years 1514 and 1522. That one 
of the Indian Princes, having given this ſame Go- 
vernor the value of nine thouſand ducats in gold, 
was tortured by him *till he diſcovered the value of 
three thouſand caſtillans (pieces of eight) more; 
and not being able or willing to make any farther 
difcoveries, the Governor cauſed his feet to be burut 
oft by inches, *till the marrow dropt out of his bones, 
and he expired in torments: And it was a common 
thing with the Spaniſh Officers to torture the Indian 
Princes and great Lords, to make them diſcover 
their riches, and put them to death when they did 
not anſwer their expectations. 

In the Province of Nicaragua, the Biſhop relates, 
the Spaniards made flaves of the people they did not 
otherwiſe deſtroy, and tranſported great numbers of 
them to the mines of Peru, where they all died in 
a very little time: For, he obſerves, that when the 
Indians are removed from their native place, they 
ſeldom live long; and that many of them periſh'd 
for want of proper food, or by being compelled to 
labour beyond their ſtrength : And that there had 
not been leſs than five hundred thouſand fouls de- 
ſtroy'd by theſe means, in that province only, within 
the ſpace of ten years, viz. between the years 1523 
and 15 33; inſomuch, that there were not, at the 
time of drawing up this narrative, five thouſand of 
the natives left alive in the province. 

'Then the Biſhop proceeds to give ſome account 


of the conduct of the Spaniards in Mexico, or New 


Spain, where HE RN AN DO CoRTEzZ commandel 
their forces in perſon, and had the direction of all 
affairs : And here he affirms, that within the ſpace 
of twelve years, viz. between the year 1518 and 
the year 1530, four millions of fouls were put to 
the ſword, beſides infinite numbers that were made 
ſlaves of, and periſh'd by famine and oppreſſion 
there being no part of Europe fo populous as Mexi- 
co, when the Spaniards arrived there, according to 
this author, who was Biſhop of Chiapa in Mexico 
during the adminiſtration of CORTEZ. 
Deſcending to particulars, the Biſhop mentions, 
in the firſt place, the maſſacre of Cholula, a city 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand houſes ; where CoR- 
EZ, having ſummoned the principal inhabitants, 
and the Lords of the neighbouring country to attend 
him with their vaſſals, he commanded the inferior 
people to be cut in pieces by the Spaniards and his 
confederates the Tlaſcalans, and thoſe of better qua- 
lity he burnt alive: Adding, that this was their 
practice in every province they invaded, to execute 
ſome ſuch notable butchery, that the people might 
tremble at their approach, and ſubmit to their ty- 
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That this Captain-tyrant (as the Biſhops calls 
CorTEzZ) ſent out two other tyrants more cruel 
than himſelf; the one to the country of Guatimala 
(viz, PEDRO DE ALV AR ADO) and the other to 
that of Honduras : And that the frſt, in a letter to 
CorTEZ, inform'd him, that he had kill'd, plun- 


* der'd, burnt, and deftroy'd all the realm of Gua- 


timala for the ſpace of 400 miles; and the other 
Captain, that was ſent to reduce the province of 
Honduras (a country which the Biſhop repreſents as 
a e of pleaſure, and then exceeding populous) 
deſtroy'd more than two millions of ſouls. 

That the firſt Captain, on his entering the fron- 
tiers of Guatimala, being met by fome Caciques, 
or Lords of the country, with their vaſſals, who 
broucht him proviſions, and came to make their 
ſubmiſſion; he cauſed thoſe Caciques to be burnt 
alive, becauſe they told him they could not produce 
the quant ty of gold he demanded ; and the reſt of 
the Caciques fled to the mountainous and inacceſſible 
part of the country, ordering their ſubjects to ſub- 
mit to the Spaniards, which they accordingly did, 
without making any oppoſition. But this would 
not fatisfy theſe unmercifu] adventurers, or con- 
querors, as they called themſelves ; they burnt the 
houſes of theſe poor people, putting to deata man, 
woman and child, becauſe they could not, or 
would not diſcover what was become of their Lords : 
Whereupon the reſt of the Indians ſtood upon 
their defence; and, among other ſtratagems, they 
dug pits in the highways, in which they ſet ſharp 
ſtakes, covering them with turf, in order to pre- 
vent their being attack'd by the Spaniſh horſe; and 
ſome of the Spaniards fell into then; which ſo en- 
raged this Captain, that he order'd ſome of the na- 
tives, of all ſexes and ages, to be thrown into theſe 


pits, and buried alive; the reſt were either deſtroy'd . 


with fire and ſword, or made ſlaves of, many of 
whom were tranſported to the mines, and periſh'd 
there ; while others were worn out in carrying bur- 
dens, and ſuch like drudgeries. The women met 
with the beſt quarter, the Spaniards reſerving them 
either for their luſts or domeſtick employments, as 
well as for the cultivation of their lands ; this being 
chiefly the buſineſs of the Indian females : Nor is it 
to be ſuppoſed they deſtroy'd all the male flaves, 
when they were fo uſeful, and even neceſſary to 
them, in building houſes, ſhips, carrying burdens, 
&. And, no doubt, many of the inferior people 
eſcaped after their former maſters to the woods and 
mountains, whoſe poſterity are found there to this 
day, having hitherto preſerved their freedom, tho' 
they have loſt the beſt and richeſt part of their 
country, But how many ſoever eſcaped, the Bi- 
ſhop aſſures us, that this Captain put to death be- 
tween four and five millions of people in the coun- 
try of Guatimala, within the ſpace of fifteen or 
ſixteen years: And fo very little account did the 
*paniards make of theſe unhappy people, the ſame 


author relates, that he had known eight hundred 
Indian ſlaves given for one Mare: and that another 
of theſe adventurers, having employ'd eight thou- 
ſand Indians in his buildings and gardens, obliged 
them to ſerve him without pay, and gave them ſo 
little food, that they fell down under their burdens 
and died; at which their hard-hearted maſter 
ſhew'd no manner of concern, He knew the 
ſame Captain, who was afterwards made Preſident 
of Mexico, employ between fifteen and twenty 
thouſand Indians in carrying the Spaniards baggage 
in an expedition; and ſays, all of them periſh'd in 
that ſervice except two hundred. 

The fame barbarous wretch, in the province of 
Mechoacan, about 40 leagues from Mexico, being 
met by the Cacique or Lord of the province, who 
brought him preſents, and offer'd to become ſub- 
ject to the Spaniards, put the unhappy Prince to the 
torture, burning his feet off by inches, to make 
him diſcover his treaſure ; infomuch, that he ex- 
pired in moſt exquiſite torments : And abundance 
of other Lords were uſed in like manner, to make 
them produce the gold and ſilver they imagined them 
poſſeſs'd of. 

He relates, that one of theſe adventurers, who 
was made Governor of Jucatan in the year 15 26, 
finding there was no gold or filver in that province, 
after he had ravaged the country, and killed great 
numbers of the natives, fold the reſt for flaves ; but 
ſet ſo ſmall a value on them, that he fold the fon of 
one of their Princes for an ordinary Cheeſe, and an 
hundred men for an Horfe : That the fon of a cer- 
tain Lord, refuſing to leave his country, and go 
with a Spaniard into ſlavery, he cut off his ears, 
noſe, and lips: And ſo wantonly cruel was another 
Spaniard, that he chopp'd a living infant to pieces, 
and gave it to his dogs. But I am weary with re- 
lating theſe barbarities, as I believe the reader mult 
be with the relation of them; and therefore for- 
bear to mention any more of them here ; but ſhall 
have occaſion to reſume the ſubject again, when I 
come to the conqueſt of South- America. 

Theſe facts, I muſt confefs, are fo ſhocking, 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed they ſhould eaſily gain 
credit: But if we conſider, that they are given us by 
Father BARTHOLOMEW DE CAS AS, Biſhop of 
Chiapa, during the adminiſtration of Co RTEZ; 
that he came over to Spain to obtain a redreſs of 
theſe grievances of the Emperor CHAR Les theVth; 
that he met with a very great oppoſition from 
CoRTEz and his friends, and yet that he procured 
that General to be diſplaced, and obtained an order 
that the Indians ſhould be no more treated as a con- 
quer'd people, or made flaves of; that CORTEZ 


was actually proſecuted for theſe outrages, and not 


ſuffer'd to return to Mexico to his dying day, not- 
withſtanding the pretended ſervices he had done, in 


adding the Mexican empire to the dominions of 


CHAANLEs the Vth; we muſt believe, that the 
charge 
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CH AP. charge was in a great meaſure true; eſpecially when 
VII. ve find ſome great Spaniſh Eccleſiaſticks pleading and 
V endeavouring to maintain, before that Emperor, 
That it was lawful to maſſacre and enſlave any 
« people who refuſed, upon their ſummons, to 
turn Chriſtians, and'ſubmit to the Pope in Spi- 

& rituals, and to the Emperor in 'Temporals.” 
Give me leave to add a paragraph or two out of 
the Biſhop of Chiapa's apology for the poor Indians. 
) It is not true (fays that great Prelate) that the In- 
or; by dians did annually ſacrifice twenty thouſand perſons, 
the poor In- Or one hundred, or even fifty ; but the Tyrants (the 
=_ 2 Adventurers) have invented ſuch ſtories to juſtify their 
ber fuch OWN barbarity, and that they might have a pretenoe 
numbers as ſtill to detain thoſe miſerable people in ſlavery. But 
J. it may very truly be faid, © That the Spaniards, ſince 
; „their arrival in the Indies, have annually facri- 
&« ficed to their adored goddeſs (avarice) more peo- 
ple than the Indians ſacrificed in an hundred 
years.“ This the heavens and earth witneſs and 
bewail : Neither can the tyrants, the authors of theſe 
calamities, deny it. For it is evident, that theſe 
countries, when the Spaniards firſt went thither, 
ſwarm'd with people; but are now laid waſte and de- 
populated. We might bluſh for ſhame, that, having 
loſt all fear of God, we feem to think we ſcarce want 
a colour or excuſe for theſe execrable ations. We 
have, in little more than forty years, depopulated 
and deſtroyed more countries than Europe contains: 


Part of the 


Twenty We have not only piunder'd and uſurp'd the do- 
8 pRag minion of them, but have murder'd twenty millions 


forty years, Of ſouls, 
The Spaniards, in attempting the conqueſt of the 
Indies, had very little regard to the honour of God 
or religion: Their zeal for the ſalvation of mankind 


was but a pretence: Nor had they any views to their 


Prince's ſervice, of which they {o vainly boaſted ; 
but covetouſneſs drew them thither, and an ambition 
to uſurp the dominion of thoſe countries; for they 
perpetually ſollicited the Court of Spain to have it di- 
vided among them : And, to ſpeak plainly, fays the 
Biſhop, their views are to expel the Kings of Caſtile 
out of that world, and ſeize upon it themſelves. 
However, we ſee ſucceſs frequently ſanctifies the 
worit actions, and gains the applauſes of inconſide- 
rate men. | 

Some re- Don VELasqQuFz, Governor of Cuba, firſt 

ee! laid the deſign of adding Mexico to the Spaniſh do- 

red ict ion 8 , ſs . 

of Mexico. minion: It was he that firſt levied ſoldiers, provided 
a fleet of ſhips, with arms, ammunition, and pro- 
viſions, ſuitable to ſuch an undertaking ; and gave 
the command of the whole to HERNAN DO Cor- 
TEZ : But, being apprized of the ambition and in- 
gratitude of that gentleman, before he left the iſland, 
he revoked his commiſſion, and recalled him, with 
a deſign of ſending another Commander in his room. 
But Cor r E; refuſe. to obey his orders; and, cor- 
rupting the ſoldiers and mariners, perſuaded them to 
turn rebels and pirates; to renounce the authority 


— 
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of VELASQUEZ their Governor, who fitted them 
out, and to ſet up for themſelves ; and, at laſt, to 
chuſe him the Captain of this mutinous crew, who, 
by all laws, civil and military, deſerved death, and 
would probably have been hang'd, with their leader, 
if they had not met with unexpected ſucceſs, And 
as the enterprize was rebelliouſly undertaking, fo was 
it proſecuted with ſuch cruelty and ill conduct as 
muſt affect every one with horror and deteſtation of 
the wicked inſtruments that were concerned in it : 


They found a naked defenceleſs people, terrified to 


the laſt degree with their fire-arms, artillery, horſes, 
and dogs: They found the feveral kingdofns and 
ſtates alſo at variance, and fo equally divided, that 
either of them were ready to join the invaders of 
their country, and aſſiſt them in the conqueſt of it: 
And we find all of them ready to ſubmit to the do- 
minion of the King of Spain, to become ſubject and 
tributary to him, before there was (ſcarce) any blood 
ſpilt. t this would not havedone the buſine of 
our piratical adventurers : Here would have been lit- 
tle or no ſpoils or plunder to have enriched them 
with; no ſlaves to have been made, or territories 
conferred on private men ; the Mexicans would have 
been their fellow-ſubjects, and entitled to the like 
protection and good uſage as the Spaniards themſelves 
were: And therefore they held it neceſſary to make 
enemies of them, to give them all manner of pro- 
vocations, and, under pretence of plots and conſpi- 
racies of the natives, to maſſacre them, take their 
country from them, and ſeize on their lands and 
treaſures, together with the gold and filver mines, 
that were looked upon then, and have ſince been 
found, to be inexhauſtible. Theſe were temptati- 
ons which that rapacious crew could not reſiſt; and, 
it is more than probable, if NARVvAEz had not 
been ſent to reduce Cor TEz, that he had ſet up for 
himſelf, and aſſumed the ſovereign authority of 
Mexico, as the Biſhop of Chiapa ſuggeſts ; and 
the fole reaſon that he did not, probably, was an ap- 
prehenſion that, if he did not acknowledge the au- 
thority of the King of Spain, many of his own men 
would have deſerted him, as he had deſerted his Ge- 
neral and Benefactor, and the advantage of that 
conqueſt would have been taken from him. And, 


CHA 


vn 


tho' he and his officers did ſubmit to hold thoſe coun- 


tries of the Crown of Spain, yet, we find, they 
procured themſelves to be made proprietors of them, 
in ſuch a manner as to have the abſolute dominion 
both of the country and the people; and that they 
treated them as their ſlaves and vaſſals; nay, worſe 
than enemies, worſe than ever brute animals were 
uſed ; maſſacring and torturing them in ſuch a 
manner as could never have been credited, if their 
actions had not been publickly try'd and condemn d, 
and the facts confeſs'd and acknowledg'd by many 
of thoſe that were engaged in the enterprize 3 an 

it had not been evident, to all the world, that 


countries had been deſtroyed and depapulated, or 
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phraſe, who was upon the ſpot) reſembled a ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe. And what ſtill aggravates the 
cruelty is, that the natives were, according tc the 
beſt accounts, a harmleſs innoffenſive people, treated 
all mankind civilly and hoſpitably, even the Spa- 
niards themſelves, and are generally admired for 
their ingenuity and the quickneſs of their parts; 
ihe Popiſh Miſſionaries themſelves acknowledging, 
that they never met with a more tractable people, 
more ready to be inſtructed, and to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion; inſomuch, that the Biſhop of 
Chiapa obſerves, there was no manner of occaſion 
to uſe force to bring them over to Chriſtianity : 
And therefore CoRTEZ and his Officers could 
never juſtify their barbarous uſage of the Indians, 
on pretence of obſtinacy : "Their mighty zeal for 
religion, and the ſervice of their Prince and Coun- 
try, was all a ſham : Their cruelties could be aſcri- 
bed to nothing elſe but to their ambition or avarice : 
The Gold and Silver of the country, the Indians 
themſelves obſerved, were the only gods theſe ad- 
venturers adored ; for the acquiring of which they 
leem to have diveited themſelves of all humanity. 
it may be objected indeed to the credit of thoſe 
relations given us by the Biſhop of Chiapa, of the 
cruelties of CoRTEzZ, ALVARADO, and the reſt 
ot the Commanders concerned in the conqueſt of 
Mexico, That thoſe barbarities are ſcarce mention'd 
either by ANTONIO DE SOLIS, or ANTONIO DE 
HERERA, two of the beſt of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, 
To which I anſwer, That it was evidently the 
deſign of DE SoOL1s to write a panegyrick upon 
CoRTEZ ; and therefore it cannot be expected he 
ſhould give us the dark ſide of that General's cha- 
racter : Beſides, the greateſt part of that pretended 
hiſtory appears, on the face of it, to be a mere ro- 
mance ; only valuable for the language, and for 
ſome reflections he makes on the facts he is pleaſed 
to feign, which are judicious enough, admitting 
there was any truth in what he relates. And as to 
ANTONIO DE HERERA, who was Hiſtoriogra- 
pher to the King of Spain, he was employ'd by the 
Miniſtry to give ſuch an account of that conqueſt 
as might reflect honour on the kingdom of Spain, 
and on the adminiſtration under which it was af- 
tected : And had he related the barbarities of Cor - 
Ez and his Officers, after he had informed us, 
that thoſe adventurers were encouraged and reward- 
ed, inſtead of being puniſh'd, he could not have 
reflected a greater diſhonour on the Kingdom and 
Court of Spain. And, altho' HERER A himſelf does 
not give us all the particulars the Biſhop of Chiapa 
yet he confirms ſome of them; and aſſures 
us, The Biſhop is an author that deſerves credit.“ 
t was not convenient for him to ſay what the Bi- 
ſhop had faid ; but, on the other hand, he was ſo 
faithful an hiſtorian as to let us know, that © That 
Prelate ought to be believed,” | 
Vox. III. 
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i 47, thouſands of miles together, which were before 
' crowded with people, and (in the Biſhop of Chiapa's 


. VI, 
Of the Mexican animals. 


HEN the Spaniards firſt arrived in this CH AP. 


new world, they found neither Horſes, 
Oxen, Camels, Aſſes, Goats, Sheep, Elephants, Hogs, 
or Dogs, of the European ſpecies. There were in- 
deed wild beaſts, to which they afterwards gave 
the name of Hogs, becauſe they came the neareſt 
to our Hogs of any animals they found there, viz. 
their Pecaree-and Warree ; but theſe are cvidently 
of another ſpecies, eſpecialiy the Pecaree, which 
have their navels always upon their backs. "They 
had alſo ſome little dumb Dogs, with which they 
beat for game; but no other kind. The Indians 
were as much afraid of the Maſtiffs and great Dogs 
the Spaniards carried over, as of Lions or Tygers, 
nay more, for their crue] conquerors hunted this 
unhappy people in the woods and mountains with 
their dogs, as they would hunt wild beaſts, and tore 
men, women and children in pieces, When the 
natives fled from their towns, the Spaniards purſued 
them to the woods with packs of dogs; inſomuch, 
that no cover could conceal or defend theſe naked 
people from their rage. Nor were their horſes leſs 


terrible to the Indians than the European dogs, as 


has been obſerved under another head. "The Mext- 


. cans had no beaſts that ſerved them to carry bur- 


VIII. 


that were 


not found in 


America. 


dens, or to draw their carriages; every thing of 


this kind was done by their Tamenes, or Porters, 
of both ſexes: For, in many places, the women 


carried the baggage, eſpecially in their wars and 


hunting expeditions ; the men thinking it ſufficient 


to carry their arms, and hazard their lives. 

There were great numbers of Wolves and Bears 
towards the north, and ſome Lions and Tygers in 
the warmer climates, but not many ; and there 
were ſome few Elks. But whatever the Indians 
wanted of our animals, the Spaniards ſoon ſupply'd 
them with, particularly Horſes, Oxen and Hogs ; 
which increaſed fo prodigiouſly in a fe years, that 
every Planter had enough for his uſe, and vaſt 


woods, both in the iſlands and on the continent. 
AcosTA relates, that in his time (upwards of an 
hundred years ago) the European ſheep were ſo mul- 
tiplied, that it was an ordinary thing for a Spaniſh 
Grazier to be poſſeſs d of ten or twenty thouſand 
ſheep. 


DAMPIER relates, that the horſes and black Their mam 
ner of hunt- 


cattle are increaſed as much as the ſheep ; and has 
given us a particular deſcription of the Spaniards 
hunting and hockſing (or hamſtringing) the wild 
bulls and cows that are found in their foreſts. The 
Hockſer, as he calls him, is mounted on a 

horſe, bred up to the ſport, that knows when to ad- 
vance or retreat, without giving his rider any trou- 
ble to manage him. a0 hunter carries a pike- 
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CHAP. ſtaff, arm'd at the end with a ſharp iron, of the 
VIII. form of a creſcent, with which he rides after the 
game full-ſpeed; and, having overtaken it, ſtrikes 
his iron juſt above the hock, and hamſtrings the 
- beaſt : Whereupon the horſe wheels off; for the 
bull or cow immediately faces about, and makes at 
the huntſman with all its force ; but, finding the 
horſe too ſwift for him, turns tail again. Where- 
upon the hockſer renews the charge, if the hamſtring 
be not quite cut through with the firſt ſtroke ; and, 
having ſufficiently lamed one of his hind-legs, then 
ventures to attack the creature in front, and ſtrikes 
one of the knees of his fore-legs with his hockſing- 
iron: The beaſt thereupon falling down, the huntſ- 
man immediately diſmounts, ſtrikes a great butcher's 
knife into the beaſt's poll, a little behind the horns, 
lo dextrouſly, that he cuts the ſtring of the neck 
(in DAMIER's phraſe) at once, and down falls 
the creature's head: Then the hockſer mounts 
again, and purſues freſh game, leaving the ſkinners 
that follow him to take off the hide, which is all 
they regard, in ſome parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, wild beef is fo plentiful. But, *tis ſaid, the 
Spaniards hunt only the bulls and old cows, leaving 
the young cattle to breed; whereas the Engliſh 
and French kill them without diſtinction: But the 
Engliſh found their error in Jamaica; for when that 
iſland was firſt taken, the fields and woods were 
well ſtock'd with cattle ; which being deftroy'd by 
the ſoldiers, the iſland ſuffer'd very much for want 
of them, *till Sir Thomas LYNCH, the Gover- 
nor, ſent for a freſh ſupply of cattle from Cuba. 
The fame writer obſerves, that the wild cattle 
of Mexico are the fatteſt in the dry ſeaſon, viz. in 
February, March and April, when the Engliſh 
Logwoad-cutters,. in the Bay of Campeachy, fre- 
quently hunt them in canoes ; for then they come 
down to feed among the ruſhes in the mouths of 
the rivers and creeks of the ſea, and are eaſily ſhot. 
When the beaſt finds itfelf fo cloſely purſued in this 
manner, that he can't eſcape, he faces about, and 
runs full tilt at the boat, ſtriking the head with that 
force, that he drives it back twenty or thirty paces, 
and then ſcampers away again, if he is not kill'd by 
their ſhot; and their principal care is to keep the 
head of the boat or canoe towards the creature, for if 
he ſtrikes it on the fide, he overſets it. But to return: 
Beſides the beaſts already mention'd, which the 
they had in Americans had in common with us, they had alfo 
wich us ſeveral kinds of Red and Fallow Deer, Hares, Rab- 
bets, Foxes, Otters, Wild-cats, Pole-cats, Squir- 
rels, Porcupines, Monkeys, Jackals, &c. 


Other beaſts 


R-3fts pe- The beaſts peculiar to America, which this con- 
euliar to tinent did not produce, are, their Pecarce and 
America, 


Warree, the Opoſſum, the Mooſe, the Guanoe, 
the Flying-ſquirrel, the Sloth, the Armadillo, the 
Rackoon, the Ounce : And there are ſome am- 
phibious animals, particularly the Muſquaſh and the 
Beaver ; but, as I remember, the laſt are to be 
found in, the north part of our continent. 


The Pecaree is a little, black, ſhort-legg'd ani- CH 4 P. 
mal, that has ſome reſemblance of a Hog: They VIII ; 
herd together in great droves ; and what is mo LA 
remarkable, is, that the navel of the creature grows ThePecane, 
upon its back, and, if it be not cut off as ſoon as 
the Pecaree is kill'd, it immediately corrupts the 
whole carcaſe, which is otherwiſe very gcod food, 

The Warree is leſs than the Pecarce, and has The warne 
its navel in the uſual place ; but in ſhape is much 
like the former : The ſkin is thick, covered with 
hair that looks like a coarſe fur. Both the Pecaree 
and Warree are wild fierce creatures, and will en- 
gage man or beaſt : "The Indians hunt them down 
with their dogs, and then ſhoot or kill them with 
ſpears. 

The Opoſſum is a ſmal! beaſt, about the ſize of The Op-. 
a Fox, and grey as a Badger; and is remarkable m. 
for its falſe belly, in which ſhe preſerves her young 
ones when ſhe is purſued. There is a very particu- 
lar deſcription of this Animal in the Philoſophical 2 
Tranſactions; to which I refer the reader. 

The Mooſe is faid to be ſomething like a Red The Mc: 
Deer in his head and neck: He has horns ali 
like a Deer, near two yards wide; but is as bi 
as an Ox, and flow of foot : His fleſh equal to 
beef, and his hide makes good buff. Theſe are 
found chiefly in the north, and not in warm climates, | 

The Guanoe is ſhap'd like a Lizard; the body TheGunor. 
as big as a man's leg, but grows tapering towards 
the tail, which is very ſmall : "They have four ſhort 
feet and claws ; are of various colours, dark and 
light brown, of a dark and light green, ſome of 
them yellow, and others ſpeckled 3 and their fleſh 
very good food, as well as their eggs. But I ſhoul 


have ranged theſe among the amphibious animals, 


for they live in the water as well as upon the land. 


The Flying-ſquirrel has a very ſmall body, and Tbe fe! 
a looſe ſkin, which he extends like wings, and is de. 
borne up by the wind ; but how far he can fly, 
travellers don't inform us, probably not many yards. | 
The Sloth is about the bigneſs of a large Spaniel; Th 9" 
has a round head, ſmall eyes, and very ſharp teeth 
and claws : He feeds on the leaves of trees, and 
frequently kills them, not leaving a ſingle leaf on 
the tree he viſits ; but he is ſo many days in getting 
down one tree, and climbing another, that tho he 
be fat when he comes down, he grows lean before 
he gets to the top of another : He is eight or nine 
minutes, according to DA M PIER, in moving one 
of his legs three inches: Nor will blows make him 
mend- his pace ; he ſeems inſenſible of ſtripes, and 
can neither be frighted or provoked, as the „ 
gentleman tells us he has frequently experienced. 1 
The Armadillo was ſo called by the Spaniards, ge ] 
from its ſhell reſembling the ſcales of armour 3 * f 
as big as a Sucking-pig, and has a long body 1 
cloſed in a thick ſhell, which is join'd * the 
belly: This ſhell opens, and it puts out its 
— when it walks; but, upon the apprehen- 


ſion of any danger, the creature draws in * * 
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b. "HAP. head and legs like a Land- tortoiſe, and, tho it be p. 102 of his Second Part, that the Mountain-cow C H A P. 
J. VIII. toſs d from place to place, will not move out again: (as he there calls this creature) is ſhap'd like a Cow VIII. 
I lt has ſtrong claws, with which it digs holes in the in body, but her head much bigger, more compact, A= 
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ground like a Rabbet. The fleſh is eſteemed good 
meat. 

The Racoons, according to DAM PIER, are on- 
ly a ſpecies of Rats, but four times as large, and 
burrow in the earth like Rabbets. 

They have Rabbets alſo of a different ſpecies from 
ours, as large as Hares, and without tails. 

The Ounce, or Tyger-cat, ſeems to be only a 
{mall ſpecies of Tygers: They are ſaid to be fiercer 
than thoſe of a larger ſize, and more miſchievous ; 
nor are theſe peculiar to America: The Eaſt-Indians 
inform'd me, that they have the ſame ſort of ſmall 
Tygers in their country: But there are a ſpecies of 
Deer without horns in Mexico, which I don't meet 
with any where elle. 

As to the Lama's, or Camel-ſheep, as they are 
call'd, from the form of their heads and necks re- 
ſembling a Camel's : Theſe are of a very different 
make from our Sheep, uſed to carry burdens, and 
twice as large. But as theſe were only found in 
Peru, and other parts of South America, I ſhall 
treat of theſe, and ſeveral other beaſts peculiar to 
that country, when I come to deſcribe that part of 
the Spaniſh dominions. 

There are ſeveral other animals alſo found in 
North America, particularly Beavers, of which 
many ſurpriſing ſtories are told; and theſe will be 
conſidered, when I come to treat of New-England 
and Canada, 

As to the Manatee, DaMmPIER, in his Firſt 
Volume, deſcribes it in the following manner : He 
ſays, it is about the bigneſs of a Horſe, and 10 or 
12 foot long: That the mouth of it is like a Cow's ; 
and it has great thick lips: The eyes no bigger 
than a ſmall pea, and the ears only two ſmall 
** holes on each ſide of the head.” The neck is 
ſhort and thick, bigger than the head : The largeſt 
part of the creature is its ſhoulders : It has two large 
fins before, and under each of theſe fins the female 
has a ſmall dug: From the ſhoulders to the tail the 
animal leſſens gradually: The tail is flat, and a- 
bout 14 inches long; and from the head to the tail 
it is round and ſmooth, having no fins but thoſe 
two already mention'd : The fleſh is white, and 
extraordinary ſweet wholeſome meat. DamMPIER 
adds, * That they never come on ſhore, or into 
** ſhallower water than where they can ſwim : “ 
That the Muſqueto Indians ſtrike them as they 
ſwim in the water with an harpoon, which the 
creature runs away with ; but, a long line and a 
float being faſten'd to the harpoon, they let it run 
till the animal has tired itſelf, and then draw it to 
ſhore. But DAM I ER ſeeins to be miſtaken in 
great part of this relation; or, rather, he makes 
the Manatee a very different creature from the Sea 


or River-horſe : For he ſays, in his Second Volume, 


and round: That ſhe has no horns; “ her eyes are 
round, full, and of a prodigious ſize:“ That 
ſhe has great thick lips, but not ſo thick as a Cow's 
lips ; and © her ears in proportion to her head, ra- 
ther broader than thoſe of the common cow :” 
That her neck is thick and ſhort ; “ her legs ſhorter 
* than ordinary: That it has a long tail, thin 
of hairs, and no bob at the end, and coarſe thin 
hair all over her body; her hide near two inches 
thick ; her fleſh red, and the fat white: That it 
is ſwect wholeſome meat; and the creature weighs 
hve or ſix hundred weight: That it was © always 
„found in woods,” near ſome large river; and 
feeds on thin long graſs and mo, which grows on 
the banks of rivers ; but never on good grals, as 
other cows do : "That when her belly is full,. the 
lies down to ſleep on the brink of the river, and at 
the leaſt noiſe © lips into the water, where, ſink- 
ing down to the bottom, ſhe walks on the ground.“ 


Theſe relations, the reader muſt obſerve, are 


widely different; and, as DAM IER acknow- 
ledges he never ſaw any of theſe animals, it is evi- 
dent, he was impoſed on in one of theſe accounts. 
I ſhall give the reader therefore two other deſcrip- 
tions of the River-horſe, or Cow ; the one from 
my friend Captain RoGERs, late Governor of the 
Bahama Iflands ; and the other from KoLBEN, 
which I have already mention'd in the deſcription 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Captain aſſures us, that the Hippopotamus, 
or Sea-horſe (as he calls this animal) lives as well on 
the land as in the ſea and rivers : That it is ſhap'd 
like an Ox, but bigger, weighing fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred pound: That it is very full-bodied, cover'd 
with hair, and of a mouſe-colour ; thick, ſhort, 
ſleek, and very beautiful when it firſt comes out of 
the water ; the head flattiſh on the top : "That it 
has no horns ; but large lips, a wide mouth, and 
ſtrong teeth, four of which are longer than the reſt, 
viz, two in the upper jaw, one of each fide, and 
two in the under jaw: That the latter are four 
or fve inches long ; the other two ſhorter : "That 
it has large broad ears, great goggle eyes, and, is 
very quick-ſighted : It has a thick neck, ſtrong 
legs, but weak foot-locks ; the hoofs of his feet 
are cloven in the middle; his tail is ſhort and ta- 
pering, like a ſwine's, without any bob at the end: 


The creature is commonly fat, and very good meat: 


It grazes on the ſhore, in wet ſwampy grounds, 
near rivers or ponds ; but retires to the water, it 
purſued : When they are in the water, they fink 
down to the bottom, and there walk as on dry 
ground: They will run almoſt as faſt as a man; 
but, if chaſed hard, they will turn about, and look 
very fierce, like a boar, and fight, if put to it. 
The natives have no 55 with theſe creatures, ſays 
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the Captain; but we have had many conflicts with 
them, both on ſhore and in the rivers ; and tho” 
we commonly got the better, by killing ſome, and 
routing the reſt; yet, in the water, we durſt not 
attack them, after the, following accident, which 
had like to have proved fatal to three men, who went 
in a ſmall canoe to kill a ſingle Sea-horſe, in a river 
which had eight or ten foot water. The horſe, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, was marching at the bottom 
of the river; and, being eſpied by theſe men, they 
wounded him with a long lance, which fo enraged 
the beaſt, that he roſe up immediately, and, giving 
a fierce look, he open'd his jaws, and bit a great 
piece out of the gunnel or upper edge of the canoe, 
and was like to have overſet it; but preſently ſunk 
down again to the bottom, and the men made off, 
for fear he ſhould return. Theſe the Captain met 
** with on the South-eaſt coaſt of Africa.” 
KoLBEN informs us, that there is a creature 
called a Sea-cow, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which always feeds on graſs aſhore, and only runs 
into the ſea for its ſecurity : "That the head of it re- 
ſembles rather that of a horſe than a cow : That it 
is as large as a rhinoceros, and of the fame colour; 
but the legs ſomething ſhorter : That the noſtrils 
are very large, out of which it ſpouts water, as it 
riſes from the ſea or the bottom of a river: That 
the hoof is not cloven, and the tail like that of an 
elephant, with very little hair on it ; and that it has 
no hair at all on the body, and the female ſuckles its 
calves as other cows do, which he had often ſeen : 
That the ſkin of the creature is tough, and near an 
inch thick; fo that a muſket-ball will ſcarce pene- 
trate it, which is the reaſon they uſually aim at the 


bead to break his ſkull. 
That, on cach under jaw, the animal has two 


large teeth, the one ſtreight, and the other crooked, 


about the thickneſs of a cow's horn, and running 


a foot and half out of its mouth ; which teeth 
weigh each of them about ten pound, are exceed- 
ing white, and never change yellow, as ivory does ; 
ard therefore are more valuable. 

That, when this creature is wounded in a river, 


or near the ſhore, the natives follow her in boats 


by the blood, and with hooks and grapling-irons 
fiſh up the carcaſe, which, he fays, is a good load 
for a waggon : That the fleſh of this creature is 
fo much admired by the Dutch at the Cape, that 
they give twelve or fifteen pence a pound for it : 
That the leaf and fat is valued as much as the 
lean, melted and uſcd like butter in cookery, and 
ſome eat it with bread, | 

The antients deſcribe the Hippopotamus of the 
Nile in much the fame manner as KoLBEN does 
the Sea-cow of the Cape: And Mr. THEVENOTr, 
an author of good credit, fays, when he was in 
Egypt, in the year 1658, he ſaw one of theſe ani- 
mals that was kill'd near the Nile: That it was 
about the bigneſs of a camel, of a tawney colour; 


STATE 

the hinder-part made much like an ox, and the head 
like a horſe : That its eyes and ears were ſmall ; but 
it had great open noſtrils, thick large feet almoſt 
round, and four claws ; the tail like an elephant, and 
had not more hair than there is upon an elephant : 
That, in the lower-jaw, it had four great teeth 
half a foot long; two of them crooked, and as big 
as the horns of an ox; and the other two ſtreight, 
but ſtanding out in length; and that ſome TJani- 
Zaries ſhot it as it was grazing on the land : It re- 
ceived feveral ſhot before it fell, the bullets hardly 
piercing the ſkin ; but one, that happen'd to hit the 
Jaw, brought it down : And that theſe monſters arc 
very rare in the Nile, there having been no ſuch 
animal ſcen there for many years before. 

Upon the whole, it ſeems to me, that the Sea- 
cow and River-horſe, called by the antients Hip- 
popotamus, are the ſame animals; but the Manatee 
is of a different ſpecies : For the firſt is an amphi- 
bious creature, with four legs, that feeds on ſhore ; 
the other a pure fiſh, without legs: For ſuch is 
DAmMPIER's firſt deſcription ; and fo the reſt of 
the Buccaneers deſcribe the Manatee, and tell us, 
their Muſqueto Indians ſtruck them often, and their 
ſhip's crew lived upon them ſome time; and there- 
fore they could not eafily be miſtaken in the ſhape 
of the creature; neither would they have omitted 
to tell us, that it had legs, if it had any. And I 
am in ſome doubt, whether the Hippopotamus, or 
River-horſe, was ever ſeen in America; but If I 
find reaſon to alter my opinion, upon farther en- 
quiry, I ſhall not fail to acknowledge my miſtake 
before I conclude the deſcription of America. 


As to their Alligators (which are certainly a ſpecies cr c, ö 
of Crocodiles) theſe are ſo numerous, and have done 412% 3 


ſo much miſchief, both to the natives and the Euro- 
peans, that there is no room to doubt of their being 
bred in America. They are amphibious animals, 
accuſtom'd both to land and water; ſhap'd like a li- 
zard, twenty or thirty feet in length : They have 
four ſhort feet, or rather claws, on which they crawl ; 
the head is flat, their eyes large, and their back co- 
ver'd with broad ſcales, reſembling armour, and as 
impenetrable ; and ſome of them ſo large, *tis ſaid, 
that they have actually ſwallow'd men whole; at 
leaſt, there are ſuch ſtories generally believed in the 
countries where Alligators or Crocodiles are found. 
Theſe animals ſeem to move withthe greateſt ſtrength 
and agility in the water, and will run a good pace 


by land, but cannot eaſily turn about; fo that a 


man turning to the right or left, eaſily avoids them 
They lie waiting for their prey thercfore, by the 
river ſides, in the flags and ruſhes ; and ſo much 
reſemble the trunk of an old tree, that travellers 
have been unwarily ſurprized by them on ſhore. 
Tho? they are of that prodigious bulk, they proceed 
from an egg no bigger than a turkey's, which 15 
hatch'd in the warm ſand, as is generally believed 
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or other animals, or they would ſwarm in theſe hot 
countries. As to the Crocodile's weeping over a man 
he has kill'd ; and the little bird Trochileus, that is 
ſaid to live upon the meat ſhe picks out of the Cro- 
codile's teeth; or the Rat Ichnenmen, of whom 
there is a tradition that he jumps into the Croco- 
dile's mouth, and eats his way out again through 
his belly; I preſume there is no need to caution the 
reader to give but little credit to ſuch fictions: Tho 
it were to be wiſh'd, that hiſtorians would not fo 
frequently indulge a poetical vein, which makes it 
difficult ſometimes to diſtinguiſh between true and 
fabulous relations. But to proceed. 

There is an animal, which DAMPIER calls a 
Squaſh, bigger than a Cat, and its head like that 
of a Fox, with ſhort ears and a long noſe; the 
legs ſhort, and runs up trees like a cat; the body 
is cover'd with a fine yellow hair, and the fleſh very 
good meat. DAMPIER fays, it eats like pig: 
That the young ones may be tamed, and are as di- 
verting as a monkey, 

The Monkeys of Campeachy, the fame writer 
relates, are the uglieſt he ever ſaw : They are much 
larger than a hare, and have great tails two foot 
and a half long ; the body and upper part of the 


tail cover'd with coarſe long black hair: They keep | 


together twenty or thixty in a company, and ram- 
ble over the woods, leaping from tree to tree; and 
if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of 
being torn in pieces by them: That he was very 
much afraid on meeting a party of them in a wood, 
tho' he had a gun in his hand; for they ſurrounded 
him, chattering and making a terrible noiſe ; ſome 
of them broke the dry boughs and threw at him, 
while others ſcatter'd their water and dung about 
his ears : That they hung themſelves by their tails 
on the boughs over his head, and ſeem'd to threaten 
him all the way he paſs'd : But where two or three 
people are together, they uſually make off; and it 
is merry enough to ſee the females ſcamper away 
with their young ones under their arms, or upon 
their backs. This ſpecies of monkeys are very 
untractable, and hardly ever tamed. 

As to the feather'd race, we find in Mexico, Par- 
rots, Par r ok ites, Macaws, Quams, Curaſoes, 
Cockrecoes, Bill-Birds, Humming-Birds, Eagles, 
Vultures, Doves, Pigeons, Subtil-Jaclss, Black- 
birds, Turkeys, and tame poultry ; Pelicans, Cor- 
morants, Bats, and a multitude of other fowls and 
birds, which are not found in this part of the 
world, and many of which have not yet received 
any names, or at leaſt the Europeans are not ac- 
quainted with them. 

Parrots and Parrokites are ſo well known amongſt 
us, that they need no deſciription. 

The Macaw is not ſo common : He is ſhap'd 
much like a Parrot, but twice as big; the feathers 
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of the body are of feveral bright and lively colours, CH AP. 
particularly red, blue and green: It has a buſhy VIII. 
tail, with two or three long ſtraggling feathers, red or WW WI 
blue ; the pinions of the wings of ſome of them are 

red, and of others blue; and their beaks yellow : 

They make a great noiſe in the morning, reſemb- 

ling a hoarſe voice ; but they will imitate the voices 

of the Indians, and their way of ſinging ; as alfo 

the voice or noiſe of any bird or animal almoſt ; 


and may be taught to talk. The natives tame 


them, and, when they are uſed to their houſes, ſuf- 
fer them to fly to the woods in the day-time, a- 
mong thoſe that are wild, and they return in the 
evening to the houſe or plantation they belong to. 
There are great plenty of theſe birds in Mexico 
and they are not only extremely beautiful and enter- 
taining, but their fleſh is well taſted, tho? it is black 
and pretty tough, 

The Quam is a wild land-fow], of the bigneſs of quam, 
a Hen-Turkey, and has a bill like that fowl ; the 
feathers of a dun-colour ; his tail ſhort, and darker 
than the reſt of his feathers : It feeds upon berries 
and other fruits, and the fleſh is very good food. 

The Curaſoe is larger than the Quam, but much Curafoe, 
of the ſame ſhape : The cock has a crown of black | 
or yellow feathers on his head, with red looſe fleſh 
on his neck, like a Turkey-cock; but the hen has 
neither : They have a big groſs voice, which is 
liſten'd to by the natives, having ſomething melo- 
dious in it: The fleſh is tolerably good, but the 
bones ſo noxious, that the natives bury them, and 
will not ſuffer a dog to eat them; and the Europe- 
ans, tis faid, uſe the like caution ; for that a dog 
runs mad, if he eats one of their bones. 

The bird call'd by the Engliſh the Carrion- crow, Carrion- 
is black, and as big as a Raven; has a bald head and crow. 
reddiſh neck like a Turkey, and lives altogether on 
carrion, from whence it has its name. The huntſ- 
man has no ſooner kill'd his game, but they imme- 
diately flock together from all parts, ſeveral hun- 
dreds of them, and will devour the carcaſe of a 
beaſt in an inſtant, if not prevented. Some of theſe 
Carrion-crows are white, but in all other reſpects . 
like the former. 5 

The Subtil- Jack, as the Engliſh call it, is as big $ubtil-Jack, 
as a Pigeon ; the feathers generally black, but the 
tips of the wings yellow. It has obtain'd this name 
from the cunning it ſeems to exerciſe in ſecuring its 
neſt, which is always hung by a ſtring at the extre- 
mity of the bough of ſome high tree, that ſtands 
alone. Some trees are ſurrounded with ſuch neſts, 
which hang down 2 or 3 foot from the twigs they 
are faſten'd to; the ſtring that faſtens them, accord- 
ing to DAMPIER, being made of long twiſted 
graſs; but GEMELLI  fays, it is made of hair: 
However, both agree as to the neſts hanging on the 
bough of a tree, by a ſtring of its own making; and 
GEeweELLI adds, that the bird fangs ſweetly, 


'T here 
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CHAP. There are al ſeveral forts of birds, to which the 

VIII. Engliſh have given the name of Bi I- birds, from 
I their bills being almoſt as big as their bodies. 

— The Cockrecoes are of the colour of a Partridge, 

but ſomething leſs, and moe legs longer : They de- 
light in creeks and watery places, and are remarka- 
ble for their calling and anſwering one another 
morning and evening. They are eſteemed delici- 
ous food. 

The bird call'd the Cardinal, is about the big- 
neſs of a Wood-lark; of a ſcarlet colour ; has a 
beautiful tuft of feathers on the head, and ſings 
ſweetly : For theſe the Spaniards give ten or twelve 


Cardinal, 


crowns a bird, to ſend into Spain. There is another 


bird of the ſame beautiful colour, but leſs, and does 
not ſing. 

They have alſo a ſmall bird, of the bigneſs of a 
Thruſh, call'd the Tygrello, or Little T'yger, from 
its ſpotted feathers. 

The Cacalototol is of the ſize of a Black-bird, 


but of a yellow colour, and ſings well. 


Tygrello. 


Eacalototol, 


Silguero. The Silguero's are black and white, of the big- 
neſs of a Sparrow, and highly valued. 

Phezfagts- They have two forts of Pheaſants ; the one of a 
dark colour, with black wings and tails, which 
they call Gritones ; and the other, which are much 
larger, call'd Royal, from a tuft which appears like 
a crown upon their heads, 

Dunghil Their poultry, or dunghill-fowls, differ little 

WIE. 


from ours, but are ſomething leſs: Their Quails are 
of the ſame colour as thoſe of Europe, but their 
fleſh is not ſo good, according to GEM EL LI, who 
- Guiachichil, mentions another bird, call'd Guiachichil, or Suck- 
flower, becauſe it is always ſeen flying with a flower 
in its mouth ; but is never known to reſt on the 
2 as he was inform'd by the natives: It will 


ick its beak into the bough of a tree, and remain 


there ſeveral months; and thus they often take it 
Neeping. 

The Humming-bird is a little feather'd animal, 
not much bigger than a large Waſp : It has a black 
bill, like the point of a needle ; and its legs and feet 

are proportionable to its body: Its wings move when 

it flies, like tho'c of a Bee, and make a perpetual 
humming ; from whence it obtain'd its Engliſh 
name: It reſorts to fruit-trees and flowers alſo, like 
the Bee when it is gathering honey ; but keeps in 
perpetual motion, ſometimes on one fide the flower, 
and then on the other ; now approaching, and then 
retiring from it, for ſeveral minutes. There are 
two or three forts of them, of as many ſeveral co- 
lours: The largeſt are black. 

Their birds of prey are Eagles, Vultures, Hawks, 
and the Carrion- crow, already mention'd : Their 
Water - ſowl. water-fowl, Geeſe, Ducks, Curlews, Herons, 
Crab-catchers, Pelicans, Cormorants, Fiſhing- 
hawks. 

They have three kinds of Ducks; the Muſcovy 
Duck, and another, which perch upon old trees 


Humming- 
bird. 


Birds of prey» 


Ducks. : 


THE PRESENT STATE 


without leaves, and ſeldom light 
and they have another kind of Ducks, 
that never perch upon trees. 

ſort as big as Turkeys, with long legs and long 
crooked bills; the feathers of their bodies of a dark 
colour, and their wings black and white; their 


fleſh black, but pretty good food: The other Cur- 


lews are half the bigneſs of the former, and their 
fleſh much better taſted. 


Their Herons are not different from thoſe of Eu- Hem, 


rope 


lour as the Heron, and has its name from feeding on 
ſmall Crabs not bigger than Pigeons eggs 


The Pelican is a web-footed fowl, almoſt as big bels. 


as a Gooſe, and of a grey colour : Its legs are ſhort, 
the neck long, the bill ſeventeen or cighteen inches 
long, and two inches broad ; the fore-part of the 
neck and breaſt cover'd with a ſoft looſe ſkin, like 
that of a 'Turkey-cock's: It is a very heavy fowl, 
and ſeldom flies much above the water; and uſuall 

ſits on the tops of the rocks, a little diſtance from 
the ſhore, either for its ſecurity, or to look out for 
prey; and is eſteem'd pretty good meat. It is re- 
markable for a bag or purſe in the neck, in which 


it keeps a reſcrve of prey after the appetite is ſatiſ- 
hed. | 


The Cor morant is of the ſhape and fize of a Comet. ; 


Duck, and the bill and feet like a Duck's; the fea- 
thers on the body black, only white on the breaſt : 
They live on ſmall fiſh, and will perch on trees by 
the water- ſide to watch for their game. 


The Fiſhing-hawk is of the ſize and ſhape of an 8 | 
Engliſh Sparrow-hawk, and fits on the ſtump of _ 


a tree or a rock by the ſea or river- ſide, from whence 
he flies at the ſmall fiſh, which are his prey, and 
ſnatches them out of the water without wetting his 
wings : He does not ſwallow the fiſh whole, as moſt 
other fowls do that prey upon fiſh, but tears it in 
pieces, as our Hawks do the birds they ſtrike. 

The Bats of this country are as large as Pigeons, Ble, 
travellers inform us, which is not at all improbable ; 
for in the Eaſt-Indies, and ſome other hot coun- 
tries, they are much larger. 


al 
In all hot countries there are abundance of poiſo- 8 


nous and troubleſome inſects and vermin, and Mexi- 
co has its ſhare of them; ſuch as Snakes, Scorpions, 
Centapees, Spiders, Loads, Flies, Muſketoes, and 
Piſmires. 


There is in Mexico, as Mr. DAM PIER relates, Ss 


a yellow Snake, as big as the ſmall of a man's leg, 
6 or 7 foot long; a lazy animal, that takes little 
pains to hunt for its prey; but lies conceal'd in o- 
ver, and ſurprizes the Lizards, Guanoes, and other 
ſmall animals, as they paſs by: The fleſh of it i 
eaten by ſome people ; and my author ſays, he has 
taſted of it, but did not much reliſh it. He ſays, 


his brother Logwood-cutters inform'd him, . | 


upon the ground; C 
Du like ours, WAY 


There are two forts of Curlews alſo ; the largeſt Curtem, 


The Crab-catcher is of the fame ſhape and co- Crib-arcy 


ll. 


* 
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* horns: But he is ſo good as not to require us to 


Scorpions. 


Cay-waſp. 


* 


litcez. 


OF MEXICO. 


ſome of theſe ſnakes are as big as an ordinary man's 
waiſt,. and ſtrong enough to hold a bullock by the 


give entire credit to the latter part of the ſtory. 
There is alſo a green Snake, about the bigneſs of a 
ſmall cane, and 4 or 5 foot in length : Theſe lie 
among buſhes and trees full of leaves, and prey 
chiefly on ſmall birds. Here is alſo a dun-colour'd 
Snake, about 2 foot long, that frequents houſes, 
and kills mice and other vermin ; and is ſo harmleſs 
a creature, that no body endeavours to kill him. 
There are a great many other ſpecies of Snakes in 
America, and particularly the Rattle-ſnake, which 
will be deſcribed in their proper places. 

Their Scorpions and Centapees do not differ from 
thoſe of other countries already deſcribed ; but Mr. 
DamPIER mentions an animal, which he calls a 
Gally-waſp, that I don't remember to have met 
with any where elſe : It has, he ſays, ſome reſem- 
blance of a Lizard; has four ſhort legs, and is of a 
dark brown colour; delights in low marſhy grounds, 
and is very venomous. 7 

Their Spiders, the ſame writer obſerves, are of a 
monſtrous ſize, particularly one, that is near as big 


as a man's fiſt ; has long legs, and two black teeth, 


or horns, two inches in length, and as ſharp as a 
thorn : That theſe Spiders are cloathed with a yel- 
lowiſh down as ſoft as velvet: But he could not tell 
whether they were venomous or not. There is no 
doubt, but Spiders, Toads and Rats grow to a pro- 
digious ſize in all hot countries; tho, tis poſſible, 
travellers may enlarge a little in the deſcribing of em. 
The Ants, or Piſmires, are another plague in e- 
very warm climate. Here are great black Ants, 
whoſe bite is faid to be almoſt as painful as the ſting 
of a Scorpion; nor ate their ſmall yellow Ants leſs 
dreaded, which come in ſuch ſwarms ſometimes, 
that a man ſhall be cover'd with them in an inſtant: 
They have neſts on the bodies of great trees, Da M- 
PIER relates, as big as hogſheads, in which they 
live all the winter; and here they preſerve their 
eggs: In the ſair ſeaſon they quit their neſts, and 
warm in the wood-lands and high grounds; but are 
ſeldom found in meadows or watery places. There 
arc another fort of black Ants, with long legs, that 
come into houſes, run over their cheſts and beds, 
and ſearch every place: Wherever their leader 
marches, the reſt follow him in ſuch crowds, that 
they are two or three hours paſſing by: However, 
they uſually quit the houſe before night ; nor do they 
{-em to be fo miſchievous as the African Ants, that 
will, according to ſome travellers, devour a ſheep 
in a few minutes; and men with difficulty eſcape, 
by ſetting fire to them. 

There are another fort of inſects, that ſufficient- 
ly try the patience of the natives, and are much more 
miſchievous to ſtrangers, in hot countries, viz. Muſ- 
xitocs; or Gnats, which ſwarm in all countries that 
are hot and moiſt, and will not ſuffer a man to reſt 


night or day, 
ears: When a perſon firſt comes on ſhore, his face 
ſhall be ſo ſwell'd by their ſtings in a night's time; 


that his accquaintance can ſcarce know him ; and; 


tho* their ſtings have not this effect, after we have 
been ſome time in the country, yet they are always 
very troubleſome, 
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but are perpetually buzzing about his CH A P. 


VIIL 
hd ine 


AGE, in his Survey of this 1 ſays, there Another 


is an inſect, call'd by the Spaniards Migua, which 
is common in all parts of it almoſt, and ſo ſmall, 
that it can ſcarce be diſcern d. This creature uſually 
ſtrikes into the feet or legs of a man, but ſeldom in- 
to the hands, or any part of the body; from whence 


t roubleſomt 


inſect call'd * 
Miguas 


he conjectures, it is bred in the duſt of the ground: 


They make the part they ſtrike into burn and itch, 
and at firſt it appears black, and no bigger than the 
point of a needle, when they may be eaſily pick'd 
out; but if they are let alone, they get farther in- 
to the fleſh, and lay a great many nits or eggs, 
which increaſe to the bigneſs of a great pea, and itch 
intolerably ; and, if the part be rubb'd or ſcratch'd, 
immediately feſters, and endangers the loſing of the 
limb. Some, he ſays, hold it beſt totake them out 
as ſoon as they firſt perceive the part itch ; but peo- 
ple do not know at firſt what is the matter with 
them, and the creature ſoon gets too deep to be diſ- 
lodged ; and therefore they are uſually let alone till 
they have laid their little bag of nits or eggs, which 
appears like a bliſter through the ſkin, and then, 
with the point of a needle, they dig round it, and 
take the bag out whole, for if it be broken they 
breed again. If any perſon would avoid this ver- 
min, the ſame writer ſays, he muſt not go bare- 
legg'd, or lay his ſhoes or ſtockings near the ground, 
The Indians, however, that go bare-foot, are ſel- 
dom troubled with them, which he ſuppoſes pro- 
ceeds from the hardneſs of their ſkins. The Eu- 
ropeans therefore ſuffer moſt from theſe inſects. 
GAGE himſelf relates, that he was two months un- 
der the Surgeon's hands, having ſcratch'd the part 
where one of theſe vermin enter'd his ſkin till it feſ- 
ter'd, and was in great hazard of loſing a leg: And 
ſome gentlemen, Lately arrived frem America, in- 
form me, that there cannot be a more troubleſome 
inſect than this is, againſt which ſcarce any thing 
can ſecure them, | 


DauriER alſo mentions Leg-worms, that he Leg-worms, 


met with in the Bay of Campeachy : He ſays, he 
perceived a ſwelling in one of his legs, that was very 
painful to him ; and, drawing it to a head, there 
came out two ſmall worms, of the bigneſs of a hen's 
quill, and three quarters of an inch long ; and that 


each of them had three rows of black, ſhort, ſtiff 


hair, running quite round them, 


The Shining-fly is an inſect common to the Eaſt The Shi- 
and Weſt-Indies : Theſe, in the night-time, appear 8-H. 


like ſo many ſtars, at a little diſtance, when they 
reſt on the boughs of a high tree, as they fre- 
quently do. 1 

5 


— . , a 
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Lecnſts, 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. As to Bees, they have ſeveral forts, which make 


their neſt in trees, or in the holes of the rocks; 
from whence the natives get a great deal of honey, 
with which they make ſome of their ſtrongeſt li- 
quors. WaAFtR doubts, whether ſome of theſe 
Bees have ſtings, becauſe, he ſaw the Indians put their 
naked arms into the neſts without being ſtung, 

The inſet, call'd Cochineel, is ſtill more profi- 
table to the Mexicans and Spaniards than the Bee : It 
is bred in a fruit that grows on a ſhrub about five 
foot high, and full of thorns: There is a red flower 
on the top of the fruit, which falls down, and covers 
the fruit when it is ripe and begins to open; fo that 
no rain or dew can wet the inſide: The flower be- 
ing ſcorch'd and wither'd away in a day or two, by 
the heat of the ſun, the fruit opens as wide as the 
mouth of a pint pot, and the inſide is, by that time, 
full of theſe ſmall! red inſets, which have curious 
thin wings. When the Indians perceive the fruit 
opens, they ſpread ſheets under the trees, and ſhake 
them; whereupon theſe inſects take wing, and ho- 
ver for a little while over the tree, and then fall 
down dead into the ſheets, the heat of the ſun killing 
them, as my Author ſuppoſes. When they fly up, 
they appear red ; but when they fall down, they 
are black. However, they are uſed in dying the 
fineſt ſcarlet : Some people infuſe them in coffee and 
other liquors, to raiſe their ſpirits, or give them freſh 
vigour ; and they are probably uſed in medicine 
but phyſick is not my province. 

The Mexicans did not know the value of this in- 
ſect till the Spaniards came amongſt them, and had 
none of the trees that produce them, but thoſe that 
grew wild in foreſts ; but the Spaniards and Indians 
have now large plantations of them. 

The Locuſt is an inſect that brings deſtruction 


with it wherever it comes, and is found in almoſt. 


every hot country at one time or other : "They are 
much like Graſhoppers, but bigger ; and fly in ſuch 
numbers, as Mr, Ga E obſerves, that they hide the 


face of the ſun, and darken the brighteſt day. While 
he was in Mexico, a cloud of theſe inſets viſited 


that part of the country where he reſided, lighting 
upon the trees and ſtanding corn, and, in one night, 
devour'd both the fruit and leaves of the trees, and 


conſumed the corn in every field where they fell: 


The highways were fo peſter'd with them, that there 
was no travelling in quiet; and neither the planta- 
tions of ſugar or indico eſcaped them, 

Upon the approach of this wing'd army, all peo- 
ple were commanded out into the fields, with trum- 


pets, braſs pans and kettles, and every thing that 


would make a noiſe, to frighten them away ; and, 
according to Mr. GAaGE's obſervation, the fields of 
thoſe huſbandmen that made moſt noiſe eſcaped beſt : 
He was of opinion, that ſome entirely faved their 
corn and fruits by this ſtratagem, However, ſuch 
numbers were left upon the ground, that they were 
forced to dig trenches, and bury them; and the next 


year the people were afflicted with a contagious di- 
ſtemper, little inferior to the plague ; he calls it a 
fever in the bowels, which carried off the patient in 
four or five days: But, notwithſtanding this diſtem- 
per was very fatal to the Indians, the Spaniards were 
not much afflicted with it; and, indeed, at Surat in 
the Eaſt-Indies, when the natives are ſwept away 
by the plague in vaſt numbers, the Europeans uſually 
eſcape ; which we were apt to aſcribe to the good 
liquor we drink, the natives having ſcarce any other 
beveridge than water, But this cannot be the reaſon 
of eſcaping any contagious diſtemper in America, 
where the people drink almoſt as much ſtrong liquor 
as we do. 

I proceed, in the next place, to enumerate the 
ſeyeral forts of fiſh that travellers take notice are 
found in the American ſeas, lakes and rivers. 

The Paracood is about three foot and a half long, 
and eight or ten inches round, and haunts the lakes, 
iſlands, and places near the ſhore ; and, *tis faid, 
will attack a man in the water. It is a firm well- 
taſted ſh ; but ſome of them have been found un- 
wholeſome food, DAamMPIER ſays, he has known 
men poiſon'd with them at ſome ſeaſons of the year; 
and WAFER relates, that people have had their hair 
and nails come off after eating them. 

The Gar-fiſh is of the ſhape of the former, but 
leſs ; and has a long ſharp bone in his ſnout, like the 
Sword-fiſh ; only as the Sword- fiſh's bone is flat, and 
indented like a fav, this of the Gar-fiſh is faſhion'd 
like a ſpear, round, ſmooth and ſharp at the end, 
and about a foot long: They ſwim very ſwift, and 
will leap out of the water frequently, flying as it 
were juſt above the ſurface for twenty or thirty yards, 
and then, wetting their fins, ſpring forward again, 
darting themſelves with ſuch force, that they will 
ſtrike their bony ſpear through the ſides of a canoe, 
or the body of a man, if they meet with him in the 
water, Theſe are efteem'd well-taſted wholeſome 
food. 

Mullets and Snooks are-plentiful in this part of the 
world; and the Ten-pounder, in form much like a 
Mullet, but fo full of bones there is ſcarce any ea- 
ting them, is found here. gs 

The Spaniſh Mackerel are in ſhape and colour like 
thoſe of Europe, but a yard long or more, and nine 
or ten inches about. Theſe are eſteem'd excellent 
meat. : 

There are three ſorts of . e 1 ca 

ray, the Raſpray, and the Whipray : are a 
2 Leas; x * and a half broad; and the Raſ⸗ 
pray it mightily valued for his rough ſkin, which 
makes good ſhagreen, and will raſp any thing like 
a file. | 
The Old Wife alſo is a flat fiſh, and very good 
meat 3 as is the Cavally, a ſmall flender fiſh, taken 
upon this coaſt, 


The Turpom is a good firm fiſh, of fifty or * 


pound weight, and ſaid to reſemble a Salmon. uy 
1 | 1 
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The Sculpin is a fiſh ſurrounded with little ſharp 
bones; but, when his ſkin is ſtripp'd off, he is very 
good food : It is generally about a foot long. 

The Manatee is the beſt fiſh on the coaſt, which 
has been already deſcribed among the amphibious 
animals : I ſhall only take the opportunity here to 
acquaint the reader, that this 1s certainly a fiſh, and 
never goes on ſhore, as the Hippopotamus, or River- 
horſe, does; neither does he reſemble that animal, 
cither in fize or form. The Manatee is generally ta- 
ken in the ſea, and ſometimes in creeks and the 
mouths of rivers ; but never quits the water, ac- 
cording to the beſt information I can get. 

Of Tortoiſe, or Turtle, as the ſeamen call them, 
there are ſeveral forts : Some are Sea-tortoiſe, and 
have fins; theſe ſeldom come on ſhore, but to lay: 
Others live, for the moſt part, on the land ; have 
claws, and will run a good pace. Some weigh up- 
wards of three hundred pound, and others not five. 
Dam PIER gives a very particular deſcription of the 
ſeveral forts of American Tortoiſes: He ſays, the 
[.and-tortoiſes they met with at the iſlands of Gal- 
lapagos in the South-ſea were very large and fat, 
and no Pullet was better eating; and that ſome of 
the biggeſt of them weigh'd an hundred and fifty, 
and two hundred weight, being two foot ſix inches 
broad on the Callapee, or flat ſhell, that incloſes the 
belly : That there is ſuch plenty of theſe tortoiſes at 

thoſe iſlands, that a ſhip's crew of five or fix hun- 
dred men might ſubſiſt on them for ſeveral months, 
without any other proviſions. Then he proceeds to 
d-(cribe the ſeveral forts of tortoiſes ; one of which is 
called by the Spaniards the Hecatee, that lives for 
the moſt part in freſh water, and ſeldom comes to 
land : Theſe weigh ten or fifteen pound, have ſmall 
legs, flat feet, and ſlender long necks. A ſecond 
ſort are called Tenapen, which are much leſs, ſcarce 
half ſo big as the former ; the convex ſhell on their 
backs naturally finely carved and clouded : "Theſe 
live in bogs or watery plaſhes, or on the firm land 
near ſuch places. Both theſe are very good meat. 

As for the Sea-tortoiſe, or Turtle, he obſerved 
there were four ſorts, viz. the Trunk-turtle, the 
Loggerhead, the Hawks-bill, and the Green-tur- 
tle, The Trunk-turtle is the largeſt, the ſhell 
on their backs higher and rounder than the reſt, and 
their fleſh rank and unwholefome. The Logger- 
head is ſo called or account of his great head, which 
much bigger than that of any other turtle: The 
fleſh of theſe alſo is rank, and never eaten, but in 


"411. caſes of neceflity. The Hawks-bill is the leaſt, and 


lo denominated from his mouth reſembling that of a 
Hawk's-bill : Theſe are but indifferent food, tho' 
better than the Loggerhead ; and it is the ſhell of 
theſe that is ſo much eſteem'd for making boxes, 
cabinets, combs,. and other toys. The Green-tur- 
tle is fo called from the greenneſs of its ſhell : It is 
very thin, tranſparent, and better clouded than the 
N 1 but only uſed in inlaying- work, the 
O L. 0 


ſhell is ſo very thin: Their fleſh is the ſweeteſt of CHAP, 
all turtle; the fat yellow, and the lean white; and VIII. 
in ſome places they are fo large, that they weigh Y 


two hundred pound, and upwards; but in the Bay 
of Campeachy they are not ſo big, and the fat is 
green, the lean of a browniſh colour. "The turtle 
that haunt the keys, or ſmall iſlands, ſouth of Cu- 
ba, are of various kinds; ſome bigger, others leſs ; 
the fleſh of ſome green, of others dark brown, and 
a third yellowiſh: And with theſe the Engliſh at 
Jamaica uſually are ſupplied ; the markets are every 
day plentifully ſtock'd with them, and they are the 
uſual food of the common people. The Green-tur- 
tle live on graſs that grows at the bottom of the 
ſea in four or five fathom water. 

Every ſpecies of turtle, according to Da m- 
PIER, lay their eggs in the ſand, and lay three 
times in the ſeaſon, at every time fourſcore or an 
hundred eggs, about the bigneis of an Hen's egg, 
but round, and cover'd only with a white tough 
ſkin or membrane. In the Bay of Honduras are 
ſeveral iſlands where the Hawks-bi!l turtle lay their 
eggs; and there are ſome ſandy bays on the conti- 


nent near Vera Cruz, in the Gulph of Mexico, 


where they breed. When a ſhe-tortoiſe comes 
out of the ſea to lay, ſhe is an hour, at leaſt, before 
ſhe returns again ; for ſhe always goes above high 
water-mark; and if it be low water when ſhe 
comes aſhore, ſhe muſt reſt once or twice (being 
very heavy) before ſhe comes to the place; and, 
having found a ſpot to her mind, ſhe makes a great 
hole with her fins in the ſand, where ſhe lays her 
eggs, and then covers them up two foot deep, and 
returns to ſea, leaving the ſun and the warm ſand 
to hatch them. "Thoſe that make it their buſineſs 
to catch tortoiſe, wait for them when they come 
on ſhore to lay, and, turning them on their backs 
with poles, the creature can never get up again. It 
is very eaſy to intercept them, they march ſo ſlow, 
and two men will turn a great many in one night ; 


but ſome of them, tis ſaid, are too big and heavy 
for a ſingle man to turn : They are frequently ſtruck 
by the ſeamen with a ſpear or fiſgig, which the 


ſportſman darts at them from the yard-arm, ſtrik- 
ing through the ſhell; and, a line being faſten'd to 
the ſtaff, he draws them up into the ſhip. 

Mr. DamPi1ER remarks, that the tortoiſes, at 
the time of their breeding, leave their uſual haunts 
for two or three months, and reſort to other places, 
ſometimes above an hundred leagues diſtant, to lay 
their eggs; and he is of opinton, that they eat no- 
thing during this ſeaſon. He obſerves alſo, that 
the males always accompanics the female when ſhe 
goes to lay, and never leaves her *till ſhe returns: 
That they are both very fat at the beginning of the 
ſeaſon ; but before they return the male is fo lean, 
that he is not catable ; but the fleſh of the female 
is good to the very laſt, tho” it is not ſo fat as at the 
beginning: They a” nine or ten days, tis ſaid, 1 n 
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CHAP, the act of generation in the water, the male on the 
VIII. female's back; nor is the male to be frighten'd or 

I drove away at theſe times; ſhe indeed endeavours 
to get away, if a boat approaches when they riſe to 
blow or take breath; but the male graſps her with 
his two fore-fins, and, holds her faſt; and a ver 
bad ſtriker may ftrike them both at ſuch times. It 
ſcems, a Sea-tortoiſe cannot remain in the deep, 
without coming up to the ſurface of the water to 
blow or take breith once within eight or ten mi- 
nutes; Thoſe that are not good meat, afford how- 
ever a great deal of oil. 

"Theſe animals live to a very great age, at leaſt 
vre are ſure the Land-tortoiſes do ſo; for Archbi- 
ſhop LAub put one into his garden at Lambeth 
100 years ago, which I ſaw there very lately. 
This creature makes a hole in the ground, about 
Michaelmas, every year, where it lies all the win- 
ter, and appears again about Eaſter ; and is ſuppoſed 
to eat nothing while under ground ; ſome of the Lam- 
beth family having had the curioſity to weigh him a 
little before he diſappears, and when he comes up 
again, and they find him ſome pounds lighter in the 
Spring than he was the preceding Autumn, 

I don't find they want any ſhell- fiſh in the Ame- 
rican ſeas, that we have here; and they have Oyſ- 
ters and Muſcles of a prodigious ſize. FUNNEL 
mentions ſome Rock-oyſters he met with, ſo large, 
that one of them would dine ſcveral men: But the 
moſt valuable oyſter is the Pearl-oyſter, found in 
the Gulph of Nicoya, the Gulph of California, and 
in ſeveral other parts of the Mexican coaſt. "Theſe 
are about the ſize of our middling oyſters, but flat- 
ter and thinner ; the pearl is found at the head of the 
oyiter, between the meat and the ſhell, and ſome 
will have twenty or thirty ſmall ſeed-pearls about 
them, and others none at all: The ſhell of the oy- 
ſter is more beautiful on the inſide than the pearl it- 
ſelf: The fleſh, however, is leſs valuable than that 
of any other oyſter, and ſcarce eatable. "The In- 
dians dive for theſe oyſters in five, fix, feven, or 
eight fathom water, and bring up ten or twelve 

* oyſters at a time; and thoſe on board the veſiel 

open them as they are brought up. "The Spaniards, 
tis ſaid, deſtroy'd a great many thouſands of the In- 
dians ſoon after the conqueſt, by compelling them 
to dive and drudge for oyſters beyond their ſtrength: 
A pearl was more valued by them than a hundred 
of theſe poor wretches lives: They had no mercy 
on them therefore, but kept them in the water fre- 
quently *till they loſt the uſe of their limbs, or died 
in the ſervice. And thus it was that the natives of 
the Bahama iſlands in particular, who were eſtecm'd 
— excellent divers, were deſtroy'd. 

Conch. The Conch is another large ſhell-fiſh, form'd like 
a Snail : The colour of the ſhell within is like mo- 
ther of pearl; but the outſide of it rough : The 
fleſh of it is very good cating, after it has been well 
ſcoured with ſand. . 


Oyſters. 


Pearl oy- 
ſters. 
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the Plum-tree, oval and indented on the edges, and 


As to the Lobſters, Crabs, Prawns, Shrimps, CH 
and other ſhell-fiſh, they have in common with us; VI 
Theſe need no deſcription. They have, in their 
lakes and rivers, fiſh like our Jacks and Carp, and 
plenty of others, that are excellent food, that will 
be deſcribed, in treating of other parts of America, 
I ſhall proceed, in the next place, to enquire into 
their vegetables. 


CHAP, IX. 


Of the Mexican vegetables, viz. their foreſt and 
fruit-trees, corn, herbage, roots, and flowers , 


and alſo of their huſbandry. 


HE woods on the tops and fides of the moun- ( 11 \ » 

tains, and in the upland country, are either ty 

fine foreſts, or delightful groves of trees, of various 
kinds, large and tall, with little or no underwood ; Vea 
ſo that a man rides through them with pleaſure: 
Whereas on the droven'd lands, near the coaſts, and 
at the mouth of rivers, there is nothing but Man- 
groves, Bamboe-canes, Log-wood, and Shrubs, 
with buſhes and brambles, through which it is dif- 
ficult to penetrate. There is not much timber in 
the low lands, | 
The Cotton-tree, for its ſize and its uſe, is one Tec. 
of the moſt remarkable in this country: Of theſe dene 
there are two forts, the white and the red: The 
white Cotton-tree grows like the oak, but is much 
larger and taller ; the body is ſtreight, and clear 
from knots or boughs to the head, where it ſpreads 
out its great limbs horizontally like the Oak. The 
bodies of theſe trees are ſome of them three or four- 
ſcore foot high, and ten or twelve in diameter; the 
bark is grey and ſmooth ; the leaves are like thoſe of 


of a dark green; the leaves. fall off the beginning of 
April, but, the young ones ſprouting out at the ſame 
time, it is always green: It bears a pod as big as a 
ſmall Wallnut, which burſts when it is ripe, and 
then the cotton falls, or is blown away. This fort 
of cotton is of little uſe, unleſs to ſttiff quilts or 
pillows; the cotton that is. ſpun and wove into 
cloth, grows upon a ſhrub. The red Cotton-tree 
is not fo large as the white, and bears no cotton.. 
The wood of both is very ſoft, ſpungy, and light, 
and eaſily wrought ; but the red is the hardeſt. Of 
the white the Indians make their canoes and peria- 
guoes, which differ only in their dimenſions; the 
canoe being ſmall, and holding but two or three 
men, and. the pariaguoe three or ..fourſcore men : 
However, the largeſt are made out of the body of 
one ſingle cotton-tree. , Theſe the Indians uſed to 
burn hollow, or form with their flint hatchets, till 
the Europeans taught them the uſe of iron. 3+ 
Indians alſo uſe this wood in erecting their flight 
huts ; but it is by no means fit fe-ynore ſubſtantial 1255 
buildings, being lter than our WIIlowW; n 
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laſt long cohverted into boats or canoes, unleſs it 
be frequently pitch'd and tarr'd, and great care tak- 
en of it. The reaſon they make uſe of this wood 
for canoes, is becauſe the body of the tree is ſo 
large, the wood light, and eaſily wrought. Dam- 
PIER calls it a weed; but obſerves, it is the largeſt 
plant that grows in America. | 

Their Cedar-trees are exceeding tall and large, 
and uſed chiefly in building ; the wood is very red, 
of a fine grain and fragrant ſmell; and this timber 
is ſo plentiful in Mexico, that whole towns are built 
with it. This wood alſo makes the beſt and moſt 
durable canoes, tho? not ſo large as the cotton-tree: 
But it is a miſtake, DAMPIER obſerves, that the 
worm will not take it; for he had ſeen ſeveral ca- 
noes, made of it, that were worm-eaten. There 
are ſome white Cedars, that differ from the former 
only in their colour. Of Oaks and Fir-trees alf» 
there is great plenty in Mexico : So that they want 
no manner of timber, either for building houſes or 
ſhips. * 

They have ſeveral kinds of wood proper for dying, 
particularly Logwood, which grows chiefly in the 
Bays of Honduras and Campeachy, on the over- 
flow'd grounds, among the Mangroves. Dam- 


PIER, Who was a Logwood-cutter, ſays, it is 


much like our white Thorn, but a great deal big- 
ger: That the rind of the young branches is white 
and ſinooth, and ſet with Thorns ; fo that it may be 
caſily miſtaken for white Thorn: But the body and 
old branches are blackiſh, and the rind rough, and 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of the white Thorn: That 
they chuſe to cut the old black rind-trees, which 
have but little ſap ; for the ſap and outſide is white: 
The heart, which is red, is only uſed in dying; and 
therefore they chop off the white ſap till they come 
to the heart; and, after it has lain a little while, it 
turns black, and will tinge the water it lies in like 
ink. Some trees are five or fix foot in circumfe- 
rence ; and theſe they cut out into logs fit for a man's 
burden; for they carry them on their ſhoulders to 
the boats; and it-is a very ponderous wood. 

There is another kind of wood mention'd by 
DamPIER, which he calls Blood-wood, uſed in 
dying reds : He ſays, it is more valuable than Log- 
wood, and grows in the Gulph of Nicaragua, 

There are three forts of Mangrove-trees, accord- 
ing to DAMPIER, black, red and white. The 
black is the largeſt, growing ſometimes to the big- 
n-{s of a moderate Oak, and about twenty foot high. 
It is very hard ſerviceable timber, but extraordinary 
welghty. The red Mangrove grows uſually by the 
ca-ſide, or by rivers and creeks, and from ſeveral 
!00ts of the bigneſs of a man's leg, which, about {ix 
vr eight foot above the ground, join in one body, 
at ſeems to he ſupported by ſo many artificial ſtakes, 
here this fort of tree grows, it is extreamly diffi- 
lt to march: For theſe roots or ſtakes, are fo in- 
woven, that the traveller is often forced to cut his 


half a mile, ſtepping from one root to another, without 
ſetting his foot upon the ground. 
bark is red, and uſed in tanning leather; and fome 
have conjectured, that this is the ſame with the Je- 
ſuits, or Peruvian-bark : But of this I ſhall enquire 
farther, when I treat of Peru. "The white Man- 
grove is the leaſt of the three, and of no great ſer- 
vice: And neither the black or white Mangrove 
proceed from ſuch ſtakes as the red does, but grow 
from their roots like other trees. It is the red 
Mangrove that over-runs the flat country near the 
ſea, and grows in water moſt part of the year ; and 
from this tree it is, that thoſe bogs and moraſſes are 
uſually called Mangrove-land, in our books of tra- 
vels. 

There is another tree, if it may be called ſuch, 
that grows on the ſame kind of land, and uſually a- 
mongſt the Mangrove- trees, and that is the Bam- 
boe, a large knotted hollow cane, that grows to the 
thickneſs of a man's leg, and ſometimes as big as his 
middle. "Theſe Bamboes ſerve for meaſures; and 
they convert them into veſſels to hold their liquors, 


wen ſaw'd off at the joint; and put them to ſeveral 
other uſes. 


The Maho-tree, is of the bigneſs of an Aſh. The Maho-tree. 


bark looks ragged like tatter'd canvas ; and it will 


ſtrip off in ſtrings from the top to the bottom : Of 


this they make ropes, and even cables. Havin 


ſtripped off the bark in great flakes, they then di- 


vide them into ſmaller ſtrings, which they beat as 
we do Hemp, and afterwards twiſt into ropes: Of 


theſe ſtrings they alſo make fiſhing- nets. 


The Lightwood-tree, ſo called from the lightneſs Lishtwocd. 


of the wood, is of the ſize of an Elm, freight and 
well-bodied, and ſomewhat reſembles Cork: It is 
ſo exceeding light in the water, that three or four 
blocks of it, of the thickneſs of a man's thigh, and 
four foot long, will make a rafter on which three 
men may go out to ſea; and the Indians ſometimes 
make large rafters of it to carry their goods along the 


coaſt; which on the coaſt of the South- ſea are called 
Bark-logs. | 


There is another tree, which has obtained the Whits- | 
WO. 


name of Whitewood, from its exceeding whiteneſs. 
The body of it is about as thick as a large nine-pine, 
and 18 or 20 foot high: 'The wood hard, cloſe, 
and ponderous, and of a very fine grain, and eſteem- 
ed fit for inlaying and cabinet-work. The reſt of 
their foreſt-trees will be deſcribed in treating of o- 
ther parts of America, 


I proceed, in the next place, to the deſcription Fruit-trees 
of their fruit-trees and fruits, among which I range d hats. 
This is a tall ſlender tree, frequent- Cabbage. 


the Cabbage. 
ly go or 100 foot in height, Da PER fays, he 
meaſured one after it was cut down, in the Bay of 
Campeachy, that was 1 20 foot long; and there are 
ſome much longer. There are no boughs on it, 
but at the head; and there the branches are of the 
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CHAP. bigneſs of a man's arm, and 12 or 14 foot long. 

IX. About 2 foot from the trunk, theſe branches ſhoot 

V nit long narrow leaves, about an inch broad, which 

grow fo regularly on cach fide, that the whole branch 

ſeems but one leaf, The fruit is found at the top of 

the tree, amidſt the branches. It is about a foot long, 

and fix inches round; of the form of an ordinary 

Cabbage, and ſurrounded with young leaves. Ac- 

cordiag to Dam PIER's deſcription, it is as white 

as milk, and as ſweet as a nut, if eaten raw ; and 

is very good boild, There hangs down alfo from 

the top of the tree great bunches of red berries, of 

about {ix pound weight, like bunches of Grapes ; but 

theſe are only food for their hogs, not being at all 

palatable. The body of the tree is mark'd with rings 

or {treaks, from the top to the bottom, at half a 

foot diſtanee the one from the other. The bark is 

thin and brittle, the wood black and hard, and the 

heart or middle of the tree is a white pith. They 

uſually cut down the tree for the cabbage ; for the 

gathering the fruit kills it, if they let it ſtand; and 

the climbing this Iofty plant is as much trouble as 

the felling of it. The wood is uſed, in ſome places, 

for boarding the ſides of their houſes ; the body be- 

ing eaſily ſplit into four parts for that purpoſe. Theſe 

trees appear extreamly beautiful in the foreſts, ſpread- 

ing their fine branches above the heads of all other trees. 

The Calabaſh-tree is ſhort and thick, and the 

fruit grows among the boughs as Apples do; the 

ſhell is hard and thin, of a globular figure, and will 

hold from two to five quarts. There are two forts 

of them; of the one, the fruit is ſweet ; of the o- 

ther, bitter : "The ſubſtance of both ſpungy and jui- 

cy. The Indians eat the ſweet Calabaſh frequently 

on a journey; but it is not very palatable : The 

bitter is medicinal, and eſteem'd a remedy for Agues. 

But what this fruit is moſt valued for, is its ſhell, 

of which the Indians make bottles, bowls, drink- 

ing- cups, and all kind of veſſels for their meat and 
drink. | 

The Caczao- The Cacao ſhall be deſcribed next. This tree, 

weeand full grown, and of the largeſt fort, according to 

25 DAMPIER, is ſeven or eight foot high to the bran- 

ches, and a foot and a half thick: The boughs ſpread 

horizontally, like the Oak; and have dark green 

leaves, like thoſe of the Plum-tree, but larger; and 

the nuts are enclofed in cods, which hang down by a 

tough {talk from the body of the tree, and from the 

larger branches; and there are uſually about twen- 

ty or thirty of theſe cods upon a well-bearing tree. 

The cod, or ſhell, is almoſt half an inch thick, nei- 

ther ſpungy nor woody, but of a ſubſtance between 

both, brittle and harder than the rind of a Lemon, 

and, like that, the ſurface is grained or knotted, 

but more coarſe and unequal, The cods are, at 

firſt, of a dark green; but the fide next the ſun of 

a muddy red. As they ripen, the green turns to a 

fine bright yellow, and the muddy to a more beauti- 


ful red, They neither ripen, nor are gather'd at 


The Cala- 


0 1. 


ſeven ſpans in height; and then it bears. Its leaves 


or cod, like that of Indian- wheat, which is at firſt 


once; but, for three weeks or a month, while the CHA 
ſeaſon laſts, the Overſeers of the plantations go e- IX 
very day to ſee which are turn'd yellow, not cutting 
more than one or two from a tree inaday, When 
the cods are gather'd, they are laid in heaps to ſweat; 
after which, they break the rind or ſhell, and take 
out the nuts, which ſtick cloſe together in regular 
rows, like the grain in an ear of Maiz. There are 
fourſcore or an hundred nuts in a cod, according to 
DaMupIER (thirty or forty, according to Fux- 
NEL ; but ten or fifteen, ſays GEMELLI CARE“ 
R1) about the bigneſs of an Almond. The young 
trees are raiſed from nuts, and bear in four or five 


we and they have from five hundred to two 
it 1s 


uſand trees in a plantation, or Cacao-walk, as 
led. The young trees are ſhelter'd from the 

ſun at firſt by Plantain-trees ſet about them; but, 
when they are grown to any bigneſs, the Plantains 
are cut down, 
GEMELL1 CARERI gives us this account of 
the tree and fruit, He fays, the nut is planted C 
in a hot and dry foil : That it fprings up within WP 
a fortnight, but does not grow above three ſpans ; 
in two years, at which height it muſt be tranſ- 
planted ; and then the Spaniards ſet them in rows, 
eighteen ſpans from each other. A ſtake is ſet up 
to ſupport them, and Plantains and other trees plant- 
ed about them, becauſe they thrive beſt in the ſhade : 
However, the root muſt be kept warm, and defend- 
ed from too much wet, and from a ſpecies of worms 
that are very prejudicial to them. Within the ſpace 
of five years, it is as thick as a man's wriſt, and 


are like the Cheſnut, and it bloſſoms all over like 2 
the Jeſlamin : From the bloſſom ſhoots out an ear, ; 
green, and of a cheſnut colour when ripe z. but ſome- 
times yellow, white, or purple. Within the ear 
(or ſhell) are found the Cacao-nuts, with a white 
down upon them ; being from ten to fifteen in num- 
ber. Theſe cars are gather'd about the full of the 
moon; and the nuts, being taken out, are kept | 
drying in the houſe, in the ſhade ; then laid three =S :: 
days in the ſun, and afterwards in the houſe, till | 
they are well dried. ̃ 
The Venella, or Bainilla, call'd by the Spaniards veadhb. 
Bexuco, which is uſually mix d with the Cocao- | 
nut to make Chocolate, is a fort 'of cane, which 
twines about the Orange-tree, or any other, like 
Ivy : It produces a long green cod, which, when 
gather'd and dry'd in the fun, is hard and blackiſh. 
He obſerves, that the Europeans to every pound of 
Cocao add a pound of Sugar, and an ounce of Cinna- 
mon : But neither the Indians, or the Spaniards of 
America, uſe any Venella's, eſteeming them un- 
wholeſome. The beſt Chocolate, according to the 
Indians, is made with Cinnamon, adding to every 
pound of Cacao two ounces of Indian-wheat.. 
This liquor was drank by the Indians (without — 
namon, 


enelli . T 
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they have improved it, and it is ſo common now 


a Mexico, that there is ſcarce a Negroe or a com- 
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mon Porter but drinks it every day, and the better 
ſort of people four times a day. GEMELLI ob- 
ſerves, that Cacao-nuts go in the markets of Mexi- 
co inſtead of ſmall money, twelve or fifteen of 
them being about the value of a penny ; but they 
riſe and fall in their value, according to the plenty 
or ſcafcity of this fruit. 

Plantains and Bananoes are. fruits very common 
here, as well as in Africa and the Eaſt-Indies. The 
Plantain fruit is of the ſize and ſhape of a Bologna 
ſauſage ; the rind yellow, and very tender, which 
being ſtripped off, we find a ſoft luſcious pulp, very 
agreeable to ſome palates : It has the largeſt leaf of 
any plant. The Bananoce is much the ſame kind 
of fruit, but leſs; and both of them are eaten raw, 
or roaſted, by the natives all day long. They ſteep 
them alſo in water, and, adding ſome honey to 
them, make a liquor tolerably ſtrong and pleaſant. 

The Pine-apple alſo is common to the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies. It is of the ſhape of one of our 
Pine-apples, but much larger; the rind full as 
rough, but eaſily pared off: The fruit is yellow, 
and as firm as a Peach; and is generally ſaid to 
have the taſte of every delicious fruit. Nothing 
can excel thoſe I met with in the Eaſt-Indies; but 
they were held to be hot and feveriſh. The Spa- 
niards, who preſerve all manner of fruits, eſteem 
this the beſt. The reader will find a full deſcription 
of the tree and fruit, as alſo of the Plantain and 
Bananoe, in the Firſt Volume of Modern Hiſtory, 
which treats of the Eaſt-Indies. 

The Sapadillo reſembles the Pear-tree in its ſize 
and figure, and the fruit appears to the view like 
that of the Bergamot-pear. When firſt gather'd, 
the juice is white and clammy, and the pulp hard; 
but, after it has lain two or three days, it becomes 
loft and very ſweet, In the middle of it are two 
or three black ſtones or ſeeds ; and it is generally 
eſteem'd an excellent cooling fruit. 

The Avogato Pear- tree is of the ſize of the for- 
mer, and not unlike it in ſhape 3 the fruit green, 
and as large as a Lemon, and, when ripe, turns 
yellow: It has a foft thin rind, which is peeled off; 
and the pulp is as ſoft as butter, but a little inſipid; 
and therefore they uſually mix it with ſugar and 


lime juice; and thus order'd, the Spaniards eſteem 


it an excellent diſh, eating often of it: And it is 
the more eſteemed by that people, according to 


DAMPIER, as it inſpires them with freſh vigour- 


lor venereal encounters. 

The Mammee-tree is a large, tall, ſtreight-bodied 
tree, without knots or branches for ſixty or ſeventy 
loot in height : The head ſpreads its branches pretty 
wide; the fruit is round, and of the ſize of a 
French Pippin; the rind yellow, and tough when 


s ripe ; the pulp yellow, and has in it two large 
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CHAP, namon) before the Spaniards arrived there; but 


ſtones as big as Almonds : Tt has a fine fragrantCH AP. | 
ſmell, and the taſte is anſwerable. | | 6 ©: | 
The Mammee-Sappota-tree is not fo large or tal 
as the former ; the rind of the fruit thin and brit- — 
tle, and the pulp a deep red, with a rough flat ſtone tres. | 
in it: This fruit is extremely well reliſh'd, and | 
wholeſome ; and as generally eaten as any fruit in 
the Weſt- Indies. There is alſo the wild Mammee- | 
tree, which bears no fruit ; but the timber, being 1 
very ſtreight and tall, ſerves for maſts for ſhips. | | { 
| 
| 


The Grape-tree is 7 or 8 foot high, and 2 or 3 Grape-trees 
in circumference ; the fruit about the bigneſs of a 
common Grape, and grows in cluſters, but has a 
great {tone in the middle of it ; the pulp is reddiſh, 
wholeſome, and well taſted ; tho' there is but lit- 
tle of it. a 
The Guava is common to the Eaſt and Weſt- Cu. 
Indies ; grows upon a ſhrub ; the fruit green on 
the outſide, perfectly round, and of the ſize of a 
Crab-apple ; the rind is ſoft, and, being taken off, 
we find a yellow or reddiſh pulp, full of feeds : It 
has both a tart and ſweetiſh flavour, very agreeable 
to the palate ; but moſt valuable for being of ſuch 
an aſtringent nature, that it will either prevent or 
cure a Dyſentary or Bloody-flux (the diſtemper that 
the Europeans are moſt liable to in all hot coun- 
tries) if the patient has not neglected himſelf too 
long: And the Pomegranate has much the fame 
effect. Tf our people were acquainted with the 
virtues of theſe, and ſome other fruits, when they 
firſt arrive in the Eaſt or Weſt- Indies, we ſhould 
not loſe half the men we uſually do ; for they are 
to be had at any time of the year almoſt, The 
Guava is eſteem'd more wholeſome when it is green, , 
than when it is ripe ; for ſome have obſerved, when l 
it is over-ripe, it has a laxative quality. | 
The Prickle-pear is a ſhrub about 5 foot high, Prick!e» 
that delights in a barren ſandy foil, eſpecially if it bear. ; 1H 
be near the ſea, where the ſand is brackiſh. It is | s 
ſo full of large ſtrong thorns (from whence it takes | | 
its name) that nothing makes a ſecurer fence. The 
fruit is as big as a large Plum, and opens when ripe 
like a Medlar, diſcovering a red pulp full of ſeeds ;- 
pleaſant to the taſte, and very cooling and refreſh- 
ing; but colours the urine like blood, which has : | 
frighten'd ſtrangers that were not acquainted with 18 
it: However, this is attended with no ill conſe- | 
quences. IT 
The Bibby-tree has a ſtreight ſlender body, naked Bibby-treas- 
of leaves, but full of thorns ; ſixty or ſeventy foot 
high : At- the top-it is full of branches, among 
which grows the fruit, being white berries, of the 
bigneſs of a Nutmeg : They are very oily : The- 
Indians beat them in a mortar, and boil the liquor 
that comes-from them, which produces a bitter oil,. 
that they anoint themſelves with, and mix it with. 
the colours they uſe in painting their bodies. "They 
alſo tap the Bibby-tree, and it affords them a tart 
liquor, of the colour of Whey, which is fit to 
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drink, after they have kept it two or three days. 


Beſides the fruits proper to Mexico, the Spaniards 


have introduced Oranges, Lemons, Grapes, Figs, 


and almoſt all manner of European fruits, except 
Nuts and Cherrics : But the Grapes of this coun- 
try will not make wine; nor do I remember any 
country between the Tropics, where wine is made 
of Grapes, unleſs in Peru, where they have not 


thoſe exceſſive rains annually as they have in every 


other country that lies within the Tropics. 

As to their Sugar, Indico, Otta, Silveſter, and 
other dyes ; Tobacco, Pepper, Ginger, and ſuch 
plants as they have in common with the reſt of 
America; I ſhall defcribe them hereafter, when J 
come to treat of the Britiſh plantations. 

But I muſt not forget their Gourds, which grow 
to a very large ſize, and either run upon the ground, 
or up the trees 3 the meat or pulp of ſome of them 
ſerving for food, and others for medicine : But they 
are valued moſt by the natives for their ſhells, which 
ſerve them for pails, bowls, and buckets, 

As to Melons, Cucumbers, and Onions, they 
have them in much greater perfection here, and 
in all hot countries, than in colder climates. 

There is alſo a very uſeful plant here, to which 
the Engliſh have given the name of Silk-graſs. It 
pretty much reſembles Flags or Sedge, and grows 
on the ſides of hills. The leaves are as thick as a 
man's hand in the middle, and thin at the edges ; 
a yard or two in length, and indented like a ſaw. 
The Indians cut them at a proper growth; then dry 
and beat them, and no Flax aftords a better thread; 
and of theſe they make cordage and fiſhing- nets, 
ſtockings and hammocks : They alſo make a yel- 
lowiſh lace of the thread, which is worn by the 
Meſtiſe women. | 

There are ſtil! ſome other trees I have omitted, 
which deſerve a particular notice, as the Manchinel- 
tree, whoſe fruit is in ſmell, taſte and colour like 
a lovely Apple, but leſs, and of a poiſonous nature 
inſomuch, that if any animal has been feeding on 


it, the fleſh of the creature will poiſon the man that 


eats it, Theſe trees have large bodies, fine ſpread 
heads, full of leaves; but are very low: The wood 
has a curious grain ; and therefore is ſometimes uſed 
in carving and cabinet-work ; but the very ſap, 
*tis faid, will raiſe bliſters where it falls, as will 


the rain-water which runs from it, according to 


Tamarinds, 
Locuſt, Baſ- 
tard Cinna- 
mon, 


Sapotes, a 
farther ac- 
count of 
them. 


WAFPER. 

They have alſo Tamarinds, Locuſt- trees, and a 
Baſtard Cinnamon, in Mexico: And GEMELLI 
CaRRERI gives us this farther account of the Sapotes. 
He obſerves, there are four forts of them: 1. The 
Black Sap3t2s, as big as a Walnut-tree, but the 
leaves ſmaller ; the fruit round, and has a thin 
green rind; the pulp of the colour and taſte of 
Caſſia, with four ſmall kernels in it. 2. The 
White Sapotes, as tall as a Pear-tree, and the fruit 
as large as a Pear; green without, and white with- 


in; and has four white kernels : This fruit inclines 


people to ſleep. 3. The Sapote Borachio, or Drunken Ci \ 
Sapote, ſo called from its inebriating quality: A jy f 
pleaſant tart fruit. 4. The Little Sapote, whoſe Wy 
fruit is of a purple colour, and pleaſant taſted; 
and as much valued as any fruit that grows in 
Mexico. 

The Granadilla de China grows like Ivy, wind- Ca 
ing about ſome neighbouring tree *till it perfectly þ 
covers it: The fruit is as big as a Hen's egg, white 

and yellow without, and white within ; and has 

ſeeds like the Grape : There is a pretty mixture 

of ſweet and four in the tafte. Moſt of theſe fruits Th 
are to be had, in the markets of Mexico, from March ef fu. 
to September; and the Mammees and Black Sapote 

grow on the mountains all the year round. 

According toGEMELL1, there is not a plant of Mine. 
more general uſe than the Maghey ; for the leaves, '* 
he ſays, furniſh the natives with thread for linnen 
and cordage : It alſo yields Balſam, and a liquor 
as ſweet as Honey ; into which the Indians infuſe a 
a root that makes it ferment like wine, and it is 
of equal ſtrength, making people very drunk. They 
diſtil a ſpirit from it alſo as ſtrong as Brandy: This 
was ſo univerſally drank in the city of Mexico, 
GEMELII relates, that the exciſe of it came to 
eleven hundred thouſand pieces of eight (about two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling) per an- 
num: But the Indians frequently getting drunk and 
mad with this liquor, and making an inſurrection 
in the year 1692, when they ſet fire to the Viceroy's 
palace, and committed many other outrages, it 
was prohibited for ſome time : However, the duty 
being fo conſiderable, GE MELL1 fays, there came 
orders from Spain to permit the making and drink- 
ing this liquor again, when he was at Mexico in the 
year 1698, ö 
I proceed, in the next place, to enquire into the Gums aud | 
moſt remarkable balms, gums, and drugs, that dus 
are found in Mexico; among which are the Copal 
and Anime; both of them a kind of rofin, and not 
much unlike. . ö 

The Copal is very white and clear, and has a pretty Gum C 
good ſcent: Of this the Indians made incenſe and | 
perfumes for their ſacrifices in their temples ; and, 
when the Spaniards firſt arrived, their Prieſts went 
out to meet them with little fire-pans, or cenſers, in 
which they burnt this Copal .” And the Spaniſh Phy- 
ſicians now burn it under their patients noſes, for 
diſeaſes ariſing from ths coldneſs of the head. | 

The Anime alſo is a white gum, or roſin, diſtilling Ae 
from a great tree, and more oily than Copal : It has 
an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, when burnt. This alſo 
is uſed by Phyſicians for pains in the head, and in 
plaiſters and ſear-cloths applied to the ſtomach. 1 

The gum Tacamalaca is got by making inciſions 1 ; 
in a tree like a Willow: It has a very fine ſcent, ande 
is of great uſe to diſſolve ſwellings, remove pains in 
the limbs, and in many other caſes : And the gum Corn 
Coranna hath much the ſame effects. 
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The liquid Amber is obtained by making inci- 


Gons in a fine fair tree that grows in Mexico, The 
bark of this tree, as well as the liquor diſtilling from 
it, has an excceding ſweet ſmell, but more when it 
is burnt 3 a little of it being ſufficient to perfume 
whole houſes, and even ſtreets : It is mighty re- 
freſhing to the head, and, uſed in plaiſters, diſſolves 
ſwellings, and eaſes pains in the ſtomach or limbs, 

The oil of Amber is drawn from liquid Amber, 
and is eſteemed an excellent medicine for pains in 
the limbs, or dead palſies, the patient being rubbed 
with it. 

The Balm, or Balſam, uſually called the Balſam 
of Peru, is alſo found in Mexico. The tree that 
viclds it, is of the ſize and figure of the Pomegranate- 
tree : It is got by making inciſions in the bark, and 
is almoſt of all colours, viz. white, red, green, and 
blackiſh : It is uſed both in medicine and as a per- 
fume ; and the Indians applied it to the healing of 
wounds before the Spaniards arrived there. Taken 
inwardly, it is good for coughs and ſhortneſs of 
breath; for diſcaſes in the bladder, and for obſtruct- 
ions: It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and removes pains 
init; and is ſaid to have many other virtues. When 
the Spaniards firſt made uſe of it to cure their wound- 
ed men, at the ſiege of Mexico, as they had been 
tunght by their Indian allies, the cures were per- 
torm'd ſo ſuddenly, that they imagined there was 
ſomething miraculous in it. The beſt ſort of this 
balſam, which is obtained by inciſion, is called Opo- 
balſamum. There is another ſort they get by boil- 
ing the wood of the tree cut into ſmall pieces, there 
ariſing a kind of oil on the top of the liquor, which, 
when cool, grows thick, and is called Xylobalſamum. 

There are three forts of wood alſo found in Mexi- 
co, of great uſe in medicine, viz. Guiacum, China 
Root, and Sarſiparilla. 

The Guiacum is a tree as large as an Oak; the 
bark dry, but full of gum ; the heart of the tree al- 
moſt black, very hard, and ponderous : It as a 
{mal} leaf, and yields a yellow flower, out of which 
proceeds a round fruit, of the ſize of a Crab-apple, 
with ſmall kernels. The Phyſicians make a decoct- 
ion of the wood and bark, cut into thin ſlices, for 
their patients; and it is held to be an excellent re- 
medy for the French diſeaſe. It is ſaid alſo to cure 
the Dropſy, and many other diſtempers. 

The Cnina-root we received firſt from China: 
But this is alſo a Mexican plant, and is faid to have 
much the ſame virtues as the former, and to give 
relief in the Gout and Sciatica, 

The Sarfipacilla alſo is chiefly remarkable for its 
roots, which are very long and large. It is found 


in the province of Honduras, They ſometimes make 
a ſyrup of it; but it is taken ſeveral ways, for the 
ame diſtempers, as the China- root is taken. 

Ihe root Mechoacan, which takes its name from 
4 province of Mexico, where it is found, is another 
excellent medicine in the Dropſy, Jaundice, and 
many other. diſtempers.. 
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The roots which ſerve the Indians chiefly for food, C H AP, 
are the Caſſava, or Caſſabi -root, Yams, and IX. 
Potatoes. LENS 

The Caſſava- root ſomething reſembles a Parſnip, Cana» 

There are two ſorts of them; the one ſweet and in- Wut. 
nocent, the other poiſonous : The ſweet fort they 
roaſt, and eat as they do Potatoes and other roots : 
Of the poiſonous ſort they firſt boil and preſs out all 
the juice, then dry and grind it to powder, and make 
biſcuit of it; and this is the only bread or flour they 
have in moſt parts of South America, and in ſome 
provinces of North America. But the natives, for 
the moſt part, in North America, make bread and 
flour of Maiz, or Indian-corn, as they did before the 
Spaniards came thither. 

As to Yams, Potatoes, Rhadiſhes, &c. they need 
no deſcription : I ſhall only obſerve, that all manner 
of European roots and fruits grow much larger, and 
come to much greater perfection there than here; 
and that the Spaniards have tranſported thither almoſt 
every ſpecies of herbs and ſallads. 

I come now to ſpeak of their huſbandry. The Corn and 

Spaniards have carried over Wheat and Barley, Peas huſbandiy. 
and Beans, and other European grain, which thrive 
very well in ſome places; but their principal grain 
is {till (as it was before the conqueſt) Maiz, or In- 
dian-corn, which is the food of Men, of Horſes, 
Mules and Oxen. This they plant in little hillocks, 
like thoſe in our Hop-grounds, at the beginning of 
the rainy ſeaſon, in May or June; and reap in 
October, when the fair weather returns. They 
may, and ſome of them do, plant this grain at other 
times, and it grows pretty well ; but the Spring is 
the general ſeed-time ; and their principal harveſt 
falls in our Autumn. 
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This Maiz, or Indian- corn, we fee frequently | 
brought to England: "The ftem is as big as a ſmall 1 
cane, and uſually bears two or three heads or ears, | 
in each of which are ſeveral hundred grains, ſet as 1. 
cloſe as poſſible; being of a yellow colour, and taſt- 
ing much like our dry'd Peas, pretty ſtrong ; and the 
bread or cakes made of the flour is harſh and unpa- 
latable, if it is not eat the ſame day it is made. This 
grain they alſo ſteep in water, and make ſtrong drink 
of it, as has been obſerved already. They fow Eu- 
ropean Wheat, Barley, Peas and Beans almoſt at 
any time, only contriving that the harveſt may be 
in the fair ſeaſon. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, beſides their arable, Grazing; 
have large grazing-farms, in which one Grazier 
ſhall have ſeveral hundred head of Black cattle, and 
a great many thouſand Sheep. During the rainy 
ſeaſon, which laſts near half the year, and for ſome 
months after, they never want good paſture, When 
the meadows and low grounds are overflow'd, their 
hills produce plenty of graſs. They are moſt put 
to it for fodder in February, March and April,. 
when their grounds are burnt up; and there is very 


their 
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CHAP. their lakes and rivers, and in the woods; then they 
IX. have little elſe to feed them with, but Barley and 
WY Indian-corn, ſtraw, and the blades that ſhoot from 
the Indian-corn, which is not much better than 


nament : But he acknowledges, their flowers do C17 Ab 
not ſmell very ſweet, unleſs they be the bloſſoms or Ix 
flowers that grow upon trees; one of which he calls 


the Floripondro, which bears no fruit, but the flow- : auen of 
rees, 


Plantations 
of the In- 
dians. 


ſtraw; for they make no hay in any hot countries. 

As to the Indians, who have hitherto preſerved 
their liberties, and are not yet under the tyranny of 
the Spaniards, they have only ſmall plantations a- 
mong the woods, at a diſtance from the Spaniſh 
towns; where they plant a little Maiz, Yams and 
Potatoes, with ſome few Plaintains, and other 
fruits. The men cut down the timber, and clear 
the ground at firſt ; but both the planting and ga- 
thering in the grain and fruits are left entirely to the 
women, as well as the bufine within doors: And 
as the unconquer'd Indians ſubſiſt chiefly by hunting 
and fiſhing, many of them, tis faid, plant little or 
nothing, but rob the Spaniſh plantations, of which 
they look upon themſelves the true proprietors, and 
furniſh themſelves that way with Corn, Cocao, and 
other proviſions. 

The Spaniards, beſide their Maiz, Wheat, and 
other European grain, ſow ſome Rice ; for which 
this country (being flooded every year) is extremely 
proper, that grain growing in water: They plant 


ers are larger than a Lilly, and ramain upon 
the tree all the year round-; the ſcent whereof is 
excceding ſweet and agreeable, morning and even- 
ing. Another tree bears a flower of the ſhape of a 
heart, whoſe ſcent is too ſtrong and ſweet to be borne 
with pleaſure: And the tree Granadilla, the ſuper- 
ſtitious imagine, has the portraiture of the inſtru- 
ments of our Saviour's paſſion; as the nails, the 
pillar to which he was faſten'd, the ſcourge and 
crown of thorns, and the five wounds: But Acos rA 
acknowledges, it requires a very lively imagination, 
and a great deal of faith, to diſcover theſe things. 


But how beautiful ſoever the Indian flowers may Flower: 
be to the eye, every one, who has reſided in hot hv 


countries, mult know they have little or or no 


to be a great enemy to fragrant flowers, where it 


ſhines with an intenſe heat. We may obſerve, even. 


in this cool climate, that no flowers ſmell ſo ſweetly 
in the heat of the day, as they do morning and e- 
vening. Therefore thoſe who recommend Mexico 


little ſcer! 
in hot co 


ſcent (except thoſe on their trees.) The ſun appears tries 


Rice. Rice therefore ſoon after the rainy ſeaſon begins, for its odoriferous herbs and flowers, are certain 
and it is fit to be moved by that time the fair wea- under a miſtake; tho? it is true, they abound in 
Sugar-farms ther returns. They have alſo large farms or plan- ſweet woods and aromatic gums, which make ſome 
7 tations of Sugar, Tobacco, and Indico; but of the amends for this defect. And thus having gone 
Indico, &c, cultivation and huſbandry of theſe I ſhall enlarge in through their vegetables, as far as is conſiſtent with 
the deſcription of the Britiſh plantations, where a work of this general nature, I proceed to enquire 
they are brought to as great perfection as any- into their minerals, 
where, 
Logwood, They are pretty much employ'd alfo in cuttin 
Cochineel <a in Fei Cochinec! rer and ag N CHAP. X. 
— ogg ing after the Silveſter, Otta, and other dying plants Of the Mexican minerals ; their coin; their precious 
Otta, and herbs ; in cultivating and dreſſing their Cotton; ones and pearls; and of their weights and mea- 
Cotton, in the making of Salt, and in their fiſheries, which = ſures. 
Fiſheries, Are very conſiderable on their ſea-coaſts, and in | 
their numerous lakes and rivers. T was an inſatiable thirſt after theſe rich trea- CH AP, 
— As to flowers, Acos r A obſerves, that the In- ſures, that chiefly incited the Spaniards to viſit X. 
Owers. 


. dians are extremely fond of them, and have great 
variety, which they make up into noſegays, and 
preſent to their ſuperiors, when they have any fa- 
vour to aſk, or would teſtify their eſteem and af- 
fection for them: That their Great men are ſeldom 
ſeen without a noſegay in their hands ; and they al- 
ways preſent them to their gueſts at entertainments, 
exprefling a great deal of art in the matching and The Gold and Silver mines of Mexico are in the 
diſpoſing of the flowers: That they now uſe Spa- rocky, mountainous, and barren parts of the coun- 
niſh flowers, as well as thoſe of the country; and uy 3 and, indeed, neither theſe or any other me- 
that European flowers come to great perfection there; tals are found in a fruitful foil. | | 
namely, Roſes, Jaſmine, Violets, Gilliflowers, Gold is found here either in grains, in duſt, in the O. 
and ſeveral others that have been tranſported from fands of rivers, or in ſtone in the mines. Ihe 
Spain. As to the names of the Indian flowers, grains are ſinall pieces of Gold, like the ſeeds or 
AcosT A does not mention them; only ſays, they kernels of fruit, which are found without the mix- 
have blue, red, violet, yellow and white, and a ture of any other metal, and have no need of mel- 
thouſand different colours; which the Indians uſed ting or refining : And AcosT A aſſures us, he has 
to wear on their heads, as they did feathers, for or- ſeen theſe fo large as to weigh many pounds; and 


the Mexican ſhores, and plant colonies in that new AV 
world. A zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, Miner. 
which they pretended, was certainly a very lauda- 

ble motive for their paſſing the Atlantick ocean; 

but had there been no Gold, Silver, or Precious 

ſtones to be found there, poſſibly the Adventurers 

had not been very numerous, | 


ſometimes 


als. 


HAP. 
X. 


het mines. 
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ſometimes they find pieces very fine and pure, like 
ſmall round roots. But much the greateſt quantity 
of gold is found in duſt in the ſands of rivers and 
torrents, after the rains have fallen ; and it is the 
buſineſs of many thouſand Indians and Negroes to 
take up and waſh ſuch ſands, in bowls and baſons, 
till they have ſeparated the gold from the ſand. As 
to the gold which is found in the mines, it is inter- 
mix'd, and in a manner incorporated, with great 
hard ſtones ; ſome of which, the ſame writer re- 
lates, he has ſeen, that were half gold and half 
ſtone : That it runs in veins like ſilver, and is ex- 
ceeding hard to dig and ſeparate : That this gold is 
uſually mix d with ſilver or copper ; and that which 
is incorporated with copper is the beſt. The gold 
ſeems to lie much nearer the ſurface than filver, it 
being found in large pieces at the roots of trees on 
the mountains, and waſh'd into the rivers by the 
rains; and, as far as I can learn, if they do not 
find it pretty near the ſurface in the mines, they 
never dig ſo deep for it as they do for filver. Ano- 
ther obſervation they make is, that gold is uſually 
found in very hot countries, and ſeldom in a cold 
climate; from whence ſome imagine, the ſun has a 
great ſhare in producing it. The pureſt gold in 
Mexico is found in the province of Veragua. 

The reaſon that gold is more eſteem'd than any 
other metal, AcosT a obſerves, is, becauſe it is 
the moſt durable and incorruptible ; for fire, which 
conſumes and diminiſhes other metals, amends this, 
and brings it to perfection. Gold keeps its colour 
alſo, tho? it have often paſs'd through the fire; and, 
notwithſtanding the body is fo firm and folid, yet 


is it the moſt ſoft and malleable, and the moſt eaſily 


wrought, of any other metal. But I take it, that 
the chief reaſon gold is more valued than other 
metals is, the ſcarcity of it, and the difficulty of 
coming at it; for iron, no doubt, is much more 
uſeful and ſerviceable than gold ; and, were it as 


ſcarce, would be much more valued, all manner of 


tools, arms, and inſtruments of huſbandry, being 
_ of this metal, and no other ſo proper for theſe 
uſes. 

Acosr A begins his deſcription of Silver with the 
following paſſage out of the book of Jos, viz. 
* Silver hath certain beginnings and roots in its 
* veins ; and gold hath a ſettled place where it en- 
* genders and thickens; iron, with digging, is 
* drawn out of the earth; and ſtone, molten with 


beat, is turn'd into copper.” Thus, ſays that 


writer, Jos wiſely ſhews, in few words, the na- 
ture of filver, gold, iron, and copper : But, me- 
thinks, very little of the nature of theſe metals is to 
be learnt from this paſſage. Thus much, how- 
ever, may be obſerved from hence, That the anti- 
ents, in thoſe very early ages, uſed to work ſuch 
mines, and underſtood how to ſeparate and purity 
fuch metals. 
Vol. III. 
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The ſame writer proceeds to obſerve, that the CH AP, 
reaſon the ſecond place among theſe metals is given X. 
to ſilver, is that it approaches nearer gold than any wwe 


other; is more durable, leſs endamaged by fire, and 
more malleable; and even ſurpaſſes gold in its 
brightneſs, beauty, and found : For the colour, 
ſays he, more reſembles light, and the ſound is more 
lively, than the other. ButI muſt obſerve, as on the 
laſt head, that the principal reaſon filver has the ſe- 
cond place in our efteem is, that it is more difficult 
to come at than any metal but gold; for iron is 
certainly much more uſeful than ſilver. But Acos- 
T A very juſtly obſerves farther, that there has been 
more ſilver found in America than in all parts of the 
world beſides ; tho* China and Guinea ſeem to have 
a greater plenty of gold. 

The ſilver mines, as has been hinted already, are 
uſually found in barren rocks and mountains; tho 
they are ſometimes met with in plain and champain 
fields. There are two ſeveral ſorts of them; the 
one ſtraggling here and there in ſpots, the other 
more continuous and fix d. It is the fix'd mine 
that has the greateſt depth and length; and theſe are 
ſaid to reſemble the branches and ramifications of 
trees and plants; and where they find one, they 
uſually meet with a great many in the ſame place. 
The Indians, it ſeems, knew how to purify filver 
by fire, and to ſeparate it from lead and other me- 
tals, before the Spaniards came amongſt them ; but 
they knew nothing of the art of refining it by quick- 
ſilver, which the Spaniards uſe at this day. There 
are ſome ſorts of filver-oar, which cannot be puri- 
fied and refined by fire alone without quickſilver: 
This kind of oar they call poor, from its yielding 
but little ſilver, and great 2 of baſer metals. 

The veins where they find filver run between 
two rocks; the one commonly hard as flint, and 
the other ſofter and eaſy to break. The oar is my 
unequal; for in the ſame vein they find that whi 
is very rich, and that which is very poor : The 
richeſt oar is of an amber colour, and the ſecond 
fort that which inclines to black; a third is red, 


and a fourth of an aſh-colour ; and ſome of tho 


oar is ſcarce to be diftinguiſh'd from common ſtone, 
unleſs by thoſe who are well ſkill'd in minerals. It 
is uſual to draw from one quintal (or five hundred 
weight) of oar, thirty, forty, and fifty peſo's of 
filver, of the value of thirteen ryals (fx ſhillings 
and ſix-pence): And AcosTa relates, that he ſaw 
ſome from whence was extracted two hundred and 
fifty peſo's out of every quintal; but this is a very 

reat rarity. The pooreſt oar yields from two to 
5 peſo's the quintal, or very little more: This the 
Indians look'd upon as rubbiſh before the Spaniards 
came, not being able to refine it by fire ; but this 
is found to be much eaſier refined by 2 
than the richeſt oar; ond they uſe quickſilver now 


both in Mexico and Peru, which is found to extract 
| D d | 


more 
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CHAP, more filver out of any oar than the fire will: But, ta Cruz, was 224 engliſh yards deep; and the o- CHap 
X. as they have no mines of quickſilver in Mexico, as ther, call'd Navarro, was 195 yards deep: That 
V they have in Peru, the filver is refin'd at a much out of the firſt, the oar was drawn up by wheels, 


eaſter expence in Peru than it is in the country I 
am deſcribing. 

As the rich oar yields much ſilver, fo it con- 
fumes a great deal of quickſilver; and that which 
yields but little filver, waſtes but little quickſilver. 

The manner of refining ſilver, according to 
AcosTA, is thus : They firſt grind or beat the 
oar to powder, and then fift it through a fine ſieve: 
After which, they put the powder into veſſels, and 
ſet it over furnaces, putting to every fifty quintals 
of oar five quintals of falt, the falt feparating the 
earth and droſs from the filver, and making way 
for the quickſilver to operate more effectually: 
Then they ſtrain the quickfilver through a piece of 
fine linnen into the oar, ſtirring it about, ſo that 
it may the better incorporate with the oar. Before 
they uſed furnaces, they mingled the oar with the 
quickſilver in great troughs, letting it remain ſome 
days, and then mixed and ftirred it *till they thought 
the quickſilver was well incorporated with the ſil- 
ver,, which was about twenty days; but when they 
found that fire incorporated them much ſooner, 
they ſet their veſſels over furnaces, and, in five or 
fix days, the quickſilver is incorporated with the 
Alver. When the mercury has done its part, and 
aſſembled all the ſilver, leaving nothing behind, 
gut is filled as a ſpunge with water, and has ſepa- 
rated the filver from the lead and copper, with 
which it was engender'd; they put the oar into 
coppers and veſſels full of water, turning it about 
with wheels, and waſhing of it: Whereupon the 
earth and droſs goes off with the water that runs 
away, and the ſilyer and quickſilver, being more 
ponderous, remains at bottom. Then they take 
it out, and waſh it again in other tubs and veſſels, 
until they have well cleanſed the ſilver and quick- 
filver from all the droſs: After which, they ſtrain it 
through cloths, and make it into the form of ſugar- 
toaves, of about an hundred pound weight each ; 
on which they put carthen veflels or caps of the 
ſame ſhape ; and, ſetting theſe over a violent fire, 
the quickſilver exhales in ſmoak, which, ſtrikin 
againſt the earthen cap, thickens and diſtils like 
the ſmoak of a pot cover'd ; and by a pipe, like 
that of a limbeck, they receive the quickſilver, 
which diſtils from it, the filver remaining with- 
out changing its form; but its weight is di- 
miniſh'd five parts in fix, and is light and porous 
like a ſpunge. Thus the quickſilver is ſeparated 
from the ſilver; and of two of theſe loaves they 
make one bar of ſilver, of ſixty-five or ſixty- ſix 
marks weight, eight ounces in every mark, and 
then carry them to be touch'd and mark'd. 
GEMELII CARE RI relates, that when he was 
at Mexico, in the year 1698, he went to ſee the 
klver mines of Pachuca; one of which, call'd San- 


which were kept in perpetual motion by four mules, 
and as one bucket came up another went down ; 
and that they drein'd the mine of water the ſame 
way : That out of the mine, call'd Navarro, the 
Indians brought up the oar on their backs with 
imminent danger, climbing up many ladders, or 
rather upright poſts with notches in them: for 
which they were paid four ryals (two ſhillings) a 
day, and at night were allowed to carry up as 
much oar as they could at once, and ſhare it with 
the owner of the mine. The ſame writer relates, 
that he went to ſee the mines on a neighbouri 
mountain, where he found a little city of thatch'd 
houſes, not leſs than twelve thouſand Indians getting 
a livelihood by digging in thoſe mines; adding, that 
there are, within ſix leagues of that mountain, no 
leis than a thouſand mines; and that out of one of 
thoſe, called the Trinity, nine hundred or a thoufand 
men were employ'd every day, and, within the 
ſpace of ten years, had drawn forty millions of ſilver 
(I preſume he means pieces of eight or crowns) : 
And that it had coſt them two millions to prop up 
thoſe mines with timber, and throw out the water ; 
and it was then become fo dangerous, that there 
was no working of it: And, indeed, nothing isfo 
common with the Spaniards of Mexico and Peru, 
as to dig mountains perfectly hollow, in ſearch of 
filver, and leave nothing but a cruſt of earth and 
rocks, which it requires no ſmall ſkill and labour to 
ſupport, *till they have exhauſted the treaſure, 

But tho* the Trinity- mine was become impraCti- 
cable, our author ſays they funk another near it, 
no leſs rich; into which he had the curioſity to 20 
and ſee the veins of filver; and, having gone 
down five ladders. or ſtages, he was aſtoniſh'd to 
ſee how likely the mine was to tumble in, an 
would. have gone up again, but the Miner, his 
guide, who carried a light in his hand, perſuaded 
him to go down the reſt; which he did, in great 
fear, becauſe he found it difficult ſometimes to claſf 
the poſt in his arms, in which the ſteps were cut, 
and fix his feet in the notches : But having, at 
length, gone down three times as far as the Miner 
told him it was, he came at laſt to the place where 
the workmen, with iron wedges, were ſplitting the 
hard oar, and made it fly about; but they inform'd him, 
that it was ſofter in ſome places, and of various colours. 

When he was at the bottom of the mine, he 
began to reflect on the danger he run, not only of 
falling, but of the peſtilential damps that frequent. 
ly ariſe in theſe diſmal caverns: After he had ſtaid 
there about two hours, therefore, he went up 4- 
gain in the utmoſt terror, the aſcent being excced- 
ing difficult : and, when he got up into the open 
air again, he ſeem'd newly born into the world, 


and condemn'd the raſhnelſs of the attempt, wher 1 


OF MEXICO, 
17 A p. he thought he ran more hazards than he had done 


Xx. in travelling round the globe. 
 _ From this mine GEMELLI went to ſee the oar 
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ſeparated at the ſilver- works in Pachuca; where he 
obferved the workmen, when the oar was brought 
to them, firſt broke it in pieces with hammers, to 
ſeparate the metal from the tepate, or ſtone, that 
had no filver in it: After which, they ſent the 
good oar tg the mills to be reduced to powder, where 
they beat it as gun-powder is beaten in our mills. 
He afterwards proceeds to ſhew how it is refined ; 
but, having taken this from AcosTA, I omit that 
part of his relation, and obſerve, that quickſilver 
being ſcarce at Mexico, the owners of the mines 
have much leſs profit than in Peru: Whereupon 
the King, inſtead of a fifth he receives there, takes 
but a tenth part of the ſilver here. 

Any perſon, who diſcovers a mine of gold or 
filver in Mexico, may work it, paying the King's 
tenth of the product; and the King's officers aſ- 
ſign the diſcoverer ſixty yards round about the place 
he chooſes to dig ; beyond which ſpace another may 


open a mine, leaving five yards between them tor 


a partition: And, as they fink under ground, one 
may work into another's diviſion, *till he meets 
with his workmen ; but then he muſt deſiſt, and 
retire into his own part. 


All the filver dug in the mines of Mexico, or 


"2 New Spain, is brought to the King's exchequer in 


the capital city, and enter'd there; except what is 
run and concealed, which amounts to a great deal: 
And it is related, that there are two millions of 
marks, of eight ounces each, enter'd in one year; 
out of which they coin annually, in that mint, 
even hundred thouſand marks into pieces of eight. 

There are hve forts of money coin'd in the 
mint of Mexico, viz. pieces of eight (of the value 
of four ſhillings and ſix-pence each) half pieces of 
eight, quarter pieces, ſingle ryals (about the value 
of ſix-pence engliſh) and half ryals. 

There being ſome gold frequently mixed with 
the ſilver, they are ſeparated in this manner; viz, 
Ihe metal being run and converted into little balls, 


after his reſignation, to make it valid; and he, to 
whom the reſignation is made, muſt acquaint the 
Viceroy with it within ſixty days, and pay a third 
part of the value of his place to the King, and the 
other to his predeceſſor or his heirs. 


The Treaſurer's place is worth between fifty and Their fals- 


ſixty thouſand pieces of eight (four ſhillings and“ 
ſix- pence each) per annum; thoſe of Aſſayer and 
Founder, ſettled for ever on the monaſtery and 
hermitage of the Barefooted Carmelites of Mexi- 
co, fifteen or fixtcen thouſand pieces of eight 
per annum. The reſt of the chief Officers have 
three thouſand five hundred, and none of them 
leſs than cight hundred, pieces of eight per an- 
num. The Maſters of the eight furnaces and 
twenty Coiners have each of them eight hundred or 
a thouſand pieces of eight per annum, and the 
meaneſt ſervant earns a piece of eight a day, a great 
number of which being the "I reaturer's flaves, he 
has the profit of their places. 


As to the Indians, they had no coin of any fort No coin a- 


when the Spaniards came amongſt them; gold and 
ſilver ſerved them only for ornament: Their traf- 
fick conſiſted in bartering and exchanging one thing 
for another; only the Cacao-nuts ferved them to 
purchaſe herbs and flowers, and things of ſmall va- 
lue ; as they do {till in the markets of Mexico, nei- 
ther the Spaniards or Indians having any copper- 
Coin. 

As to weights, the Indians had none; but they 
had both dry and liquid meaſures, made either of 
Calabaſhes, Bamboe-canes, or wood, by which 
they diſtinguiſh'd quantity: And they had their 
numbers and characters, by which they adjuſted the 
value of goods and the taxes impoſed on them. 


As to ſtones for building, there are in Mexico stones fox 
quarries of Jaſper, Porphyry, and all kinds of ex- buidings 


cellent Marble; for of ſuch ſtones, the Spaniſh hi- 
ſtorians relate, the palaces and temples of Mexico 
were built before the conqueſt. 


theſe are put into veſſels, with aqua-fortis, to diſ- 
Ove, and the gold remains at the bottom of the 
velicl like black powder: Then the aqua- fortis, 


They mention alſo a great many precious ſtones precioss 
and jewels in the ornaments of MonTEZ UM a; ſtones and 


containing the filver, is put into two glaſſes, their 
mouths fix d together, and, fire being put to them, 
the ſilver remains in one of the glaſſes. The gold 
ts afterwards run in a furnace, and caſt firſt into 
round pieces, and then into bars; as is ao the ſil- 
ver ſeparated from it: And the gold is coined into 
pieces of ſixteen, eight, four, or two pieces of 
cight 3 which are call'd crowns of gold. 

All the chief Officers of the mint at Mexico, 
ſuch as the Treaſurer, the Aſſayer, Cutter, Clerk, 
Weigher, two Guards, and two Alcaids, are ap- 
pointed by the King; and all the inferior Officers 
by the Treaſurer, The principal Officers purchaſe 


but have not ſpecified what they were, unleſs Eme- n 


ralds and Pearls, and of theſe the world is furniſh'd 
with great quantities from Mexico, 


The Emerald is a green ſtone, and, according, Emerakis. 


to ACOSTA, grows in a ſtone like Cryſtal ; and 
he ſays, they ſeem by little and little to harden and 


refine : Some he had feen that were halt white and 


half green; others all white, and ſome perfectly 
green, which were moſt eſteemed: He had ſeen 
ſome of them as big as a nut; and there were o- 
thers larger : But as to the Emeralds, mentioned by 
the antients in the temples of Jupiter and Her- 
cules, ſeveral cubits long, of which pillars were 
form'd, he ſays, there might be green ſtones called 
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X. 
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Pearls. 


and not comparable to the true. 
With their jewels and precious ſtones I may very 
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well range their Pearls ; of which there are great 
quantities found on the coaſts of Mexico, as well as 
in the ſeas of South America. Multitudes of Indians 
and other ſlaves have been deſtroy'd by the Spaniards 
in this part of the world, in fiſhing up the Oyſters 
that contain them. Theſe ſlaves, Acos TA relates, 
were forced to dive into ſix, nine, and even twelve 
fathoms water, in ſearch of theſe Oyſters, which are 
faſten'd to rocks and gravel in the ſea ; and that they 
continue above a quarter of an hour under water, 
as he himſelf had ſeen, being dieted in ſuch a man- 
ner as might beſt enable them to hold their breath. 
The ſame writer obſerves, that Pearls differ much 
in their ſize, figure, colour, and luſtre ; and that 
it is very rare to find two of the ſame ſize, form and 
colour ; and, when they do find two alike in all 
reſpects, it much increaſes the value of both, eſpe- 
cially for ear- rings: He had ſeen ſeveral pair valued 
at a thouſand ducats each; which, however, fell 
ſhort of CLEoPATRA's two Pearls, one of which 
was valued at an hundred thouſand ducats ; and yet 
that Queen had the vanity, it ſeems, to beat one of 
them to powder, and ſwallow it at a draught, at a 
ſupper ſhe made for MARK ANTHONY: And 
the other, tis faid, was cut in two, and hung in 
the ears of the image of Venus in the Pantheon at 
Rome. But, as they are more plentiful now, efpe- 


cially ſince the diſcovery of America, there are none 


of near that value at preſent ; tho* they are not in- 
ferior to thoſe the antients mention, in any reſpect 
but the price. 


E 


Of the traffick of Mexico; their carriages, inns 
| and way of travelling. 


Philiapiney 
neat Ching, 


Fine (ailing 
thither, 
north-eaſt, and ferene weather in 10 or 12 degrees 

of north Jatitude, which they get into as ſoon as they 

can; and have ſcarce any occaſion to alter their 
fails*till they arrive at the Ladrone iſlands, about four 
hundred leagues ſhort of the Philippines, where they 

touch, and take in water and freſh proviſions : And 

in this latitude the South-ſea may well be ſtiled Pa- 
CIFIC ; for they ſcarce ever meet with any ſtorms 

or bad weather all the way: But it is not fo in their 
return from Manila, in the Philippine iſlands, to the 

port of Acapulco in Mexico: This is a voyage of 
incredible hazards and hardſhips, which no gain or 
advantages would induce a wiſe man to undertake 

twice ; for, when they leave the Philippines, they 

are forced to abandon the pacific part of this ocean, 

and ſtand away to the north, till they come into 3 5, 

or perhaps 40 degrees, before they can meet with | 
weſterly, or even variable winds : And here they Atedios } 
are toſs d with frequent ſtorms, and their patience —＋ 7 
try'd by unconſtant weather. DAM IE R obſerves, Phitevns 
that this ſea is very far from deſerving the name of tb Me 
the Pacific-ocean, after we have paſs'd the latitude | 
of 30; and GEMELLI CARERI aſſures us, it is 
the moſt tempeſtuous of all ſeas. And yet this wide 
and tempeſtuous ocean muſt have been paſs'd by the 
Chineſe and the Aſiatics, if we ſuppoſe they ſent 


fleets and colonies from thence to people Mexico, 


who furniſh them with ſlaves, and that under ſe- 
veral reſtrictions, as will be related hereafter. 
Notwithſtanding which, the traffick of Mexico 
is one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 
world ; for they trade with the Philippine iſlands 
near the coaſt of China, through the South-ſea, or 
Pacific-ocean ; with Peru and Chili, through the 
ſame ſea; and with Old Spain and the Spaniſh 
iflands, through the North-ſea and Atlantic-ocean. 
They carry on alſo a trade with our Aſſientiſts, or 
South-ſea company, under certain limitations : All 
which trades are held lawful. There is alſo a very 
conſiderable ſmuggling or clandeſtine trade, carried 
on between the Mexicans and Indians on the one 


ſide, and the Engliſh, French and Dutch on the 


America, and that with infinite labour and hazard ; 
can any one, that has ever ſeen the China junks 
and Aſiatic ſhipping, and knows what poor ſeamen 
they are even at this day, ſuppoſe that ever any 
fleets were ſent from thence to America, in the early 
ages, ſufficient to people that part of the world ? Let 
any one but read GEMELL1's deſcription of his 
voyage on board the Spaniſh galeon from Manila, in 
the Philippine iſlands, to Acapulco in Mexico, and 
he will need no arguments to convince him, that 
America was never peopled by the Chineſe, or any 
Aſiatic nation, by ſea : Some particulars whereof I 
ſhall take the liberty to recite.. 8 * 

This voyage, fays GEMELII, from the Phi- C1 
lippine iſlands to America, may be looked upon as tn, c 


the 


11 CHAP. H E people of Mexico, and the reſt of the Spa- as ſome have fondly imagined. If the Europeans, Which 
1 > 4 kh niſh Weſt-Indies, are prohibited trading with now the art of ſhip-building and navigation is fo __ 

bd — any but the ſubjects of Spain; nor are foreigners much improved, and they have the compaſs to guide dee 
| . ꝗ 7. ſuffer'd to viſit their coaſts, unleſs the Aſſientiſts, them, are ſix or ſeven months paſſing from Aſia to 1 
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the longeſt and moſt dreadful of any in the world; 
as well becauſe of the vaſt ocean to be croſs'd, be- 
ing a third (almoſt half, according to my author) of 
the terraqueous globe, with the wind always a- 
head; as for the terrible tempeſts that happen there 
one upon the back of another; and for the deſpe- 
rate diſeaſes that ſeize people, who are ſometimes ſo 
exceeding cold, and then fo exceſſive hot, that it is 
enough to deſtroy a man made of ſteel, much more 
fleſh and blood, where they have ſuch indifferent 
food as ſea-faring people feed on in long voyages. 

For this tedious voyage, GEMELLI1 aflures us, 
they ere forced to lay in a thouſand jars of water : 
And, at their firſt ſetting out, which was the latter 
end of June, the winds were fo contrary, that they 
ſcarce failed three leagues in five days; and the hea- 
vy rains that feilat the ſame time, with the exceſſive 
heat of the climate, made the beginning of the voy- 
age very uncomfortable. Before they got clear of 
the Philippines, he ſays, ſearch was made to diſco- 
ver whether any of the ſeamen or paflengers had 
filled their jars with merchandize inſtead of water; 
and ſcveral being found filled with pepper, China 
ware, and other goods, they were thrown into the 
ſea ; and the Captain took in two hundred jars of 
water more; under ſuch apprehenſions they were of 
being diſtre6'd for water in this tedious voyage, 
where there is no land in the way to touch at. 

The Spaniards, in failing from the Philippine 
iſlands to America, always take advantage of the 
ſoutherly monſoon, which ſets in in May or June, 
on the coaſt of China, and blows 'till September or 
October; this carrying them as high as the latitude 
of 30 north, where they begin to meet with variable 
winds ; it being very difficult for them to fail eaſt, 
as the trade-wind is always in their teeth under the 
la:itude of 30. | 

GEMELL1 relates, that when they had failed 
into this latitude, the weather became very tem- 
peſtuous and cold; and that ſeveral galeons have 
been caſt away in that vaſt ocean, between the 3oth 
and 4oth degrees of north latitude : That, in this 
voyage he made from Manila to Mexico, the wind 
was oftner con than fair, and they were very 
ſeldom free from ſtorms ; beſides which, they were 
forced to endure hunger, thirſt, cold, ſickneſs, and 
continual watchings : That they werealmoſt eat up 
with the ſcurvy ; their biſcuit was full of little in- 
ſects, and their allowance of water was ſcarce a pint 
in a day's time: That, at length, all their provi- 
lions grew naught, except their chocolate and ſweet- 
meats; whereupon many of the ſeamen, that wan- 
ted theſe, fell ſick, and the reſt ſuffer d ſuch hard- 
ſhips, that they vow'd never to undertake the voy- 
age again : And yet the ſeamen, when they arrived 
at the port of Acapulco in Mexico, for the fake of 
gctting three hundred ſeventy-five pieces of eight 
(four ſhillings and ſix-pence engliſh each) which 
the. King allows them for returning to Manila, 
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ſeem'd to flight their paſt ſufferings, and went to CH A P- 
the Philippines again, in the very ſame ſhip. He XI.” 
adds, that it was the latter end of January before. 
they arrived at their deſired port of Acapulco in Sen 


: : month 
Mexico, being about ſeven months after they ſet without seht 


ſail from Manila. of land. 

Thus much I thought was neceſſary to obſerve 
from GEMELLI, who made this voyage in the 
year 1697, to ſhew the length and difficulty of the 
paſſage from Afia to America at this day : From 
whence we may infer, how impraCticable, and even 
impoſſible, it was for the Chineſe, or any other Aſi- 
atic nation, to ſend colonies to America by ſea ; 
when navigation was in its infancy, and the uſe of 
the compaſs was not known. Nor do the difficul- The paſſage 
ties of their paſſing to America by land, appear to by land from 
me much leſs than thoſe of their going thither by 3 
ſea : For, in the firſt place, there has been no land prachecable. 
yet diſcover'd between Japan and California, which 
are at leaſt 80 degrees aſunder; and, if there be 
any land within that ſpace, it lies probably fo far 
north, that it is neither habitable or paſſable, or we 
ſhould have heard of the inhabitants by this time.. 
Beſides, if it might be paſs'd at one time, it would 
have been fo at another; and ſome people would 
have return'd from America to Aſia, by the fame 
way, in fo long a tract of time as it is ſuppoſed that 
part of the world has been peopled. 

But, farther, I believe it will be admitted, by all 
that are converſant in hiſtory, that the extremities 
of the north and ſouth were peopled after that part 
of the world that lies in the more temperate cli- 
mates; and that thoſe countries which lie neareſt 
the Poles are, at this day, and have ever been, more 
thinly inhabited than the temperate part of the earth. 
As to the Scythians of old, or the Goths and Van- 
dals of later days, theſe none of them dwelt fo far- 
to the north as the natives of Lapland, Samoieda, 
and their brethren of the north-eaſt Tartary (which 
ſome men will have contiguous to America) do. 
And, if America was planted by colonies that went 
by land from the north-weſt or north-eaſt part of 
our continent, it muſt be by a people that dwelt as 
far to the northward as Lapland extends: Againſt 
which I have ſtill more objections than were men- 
tion'd in the introduction; and, firſt, if America 
had been planted by people from the extremity of 
the north, this muſt have happen'd fo lately, and by 
ſuch ſmall colonies, that thoſe countries could never 
have been ſo populous as the Spaniards found them, 
Every one knows, that Lapland, and all countries 
in thoſe cold latitudes, are extremely thin of people: 
For one man they have there, we have an hundred 
at leaſt here. How then can it be ſuppoſed, that 
they ſhould plant one half of the globe ? 

A farther reaſon againſt the Laplanders, or any 
people dwelling ſo far north, planting America, is, 
that they were, and muſt be all cloathed ;. even their 
very faces and hands, in the winter-ſeaſon, muſt be, 
cloathed, 
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CH AP. cloathed, or their noſes and fingers would perifh : 


For which reafon the Laplanders are actually wrap- 


WY ped up in Furs from head to foot; whereas moſt of 


the Americans went naked almoſt when the Spa- 
niards arrived there; and, I believe, there is ſcarce 
any inſtance of a nation, that had once worn cloaths, 
leaving them quite off again. If they had not oc- 
caſion for warm furs to cover them all over, when 
they deſcended to warmer regions; yet it is not to 
be ſuppoſed they would have left off every rag of 
cloaths, and appeared without any, as many of the 
Indians did when the Spaniards arrived there. 
Thirdly, "Thoſe northern people are the leaſt 
poliſh'd, and have the meaneſt capacities, of any 
thing in human ſhape (the Hottentots not excepted) ; 
whereas the Americans were famous for their ex- 
cellent parts and genius, and ſeveral pretty manu- 
factures, as thoſe of feathers, painting, &c. but, 
above all, tor carving and architecture, which they 
perform'd to admiration, without the help of iron 
tools ; far excelling any thing that' was ever ſeen 
among the Laplanders ; which makes it highly im- 
probable they ſhould derive their origin from them. 
And why ſhould we endeavour to break through ſo 
many difficulties at laſt to people America from Atta, 
when there was ſo eaſy a way of doing it from Africa 
by ſea, from whence the winds always fit fair for 
America, and the voyage is ſo ſhort, that, conſider- 
ing the great flects the Carthaginians had on thoſe 


| ſeas, it muſt have been a miracle if ſeveral of their 


ſhips had not been driven to America ? "Thus much 
thought proper to add to my former argument, 


„That America was peopled from Africa, and not 


The trade 
managed by 
two great 


ſhips. 


The courſe 
they ſes re 


The cargo of 


theſe ſhips, 


from Aſia ; which the reader will excuſe, when 
had fo fair an opportunity of introducing, it again, 
in ſpeaking of the commerce of the Spaniards be- 
tween the Philippine iſlands and Mexico. I pro- 
ceed, in the next place, to give a farther account of 
that traffick. 

It ſeems, the Spaniards employ but two ſhips 
annually in this rich trade; but then they are ſhips 


of good force, and uſually eight hundred or a thou- 


ſand tons burden. Theſe ſhips, according to Da m- 
PIER, do not go together in company, but make 
the voyage alternately : One of them ſets out from 
Acapulco in Mexico the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, and arrives at Manila in 
the Philippine iſlands ſome time in June; when 
the other is ready to fail from Manilo to Acapulco 
in Mexico. This laſt ſhip, fays the fame writer, 
ſtretches away to the north, as far as 36, and ſome- 
times into 40 degrees of north Jatitude, before ſhe 
gets a wind to America; and falls in firſt with the 
coaſt of California, and then coaſts along the ſhore 
to the ſouth again, never mifling a wind to bring 
her away from thence to Acapulco, where ſhe 
uſually arrives about Chriſtmas. 

The cargo of this ſhip conſiſts of Diamonds, Ru- 


bies, Saphires, and other precious ſtones, found in 


the Eaſt-Indies; of Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, CH 1p 


Nutmegs, and Pepper; of the rich Carpets of XI 
njamin 


Perſia ; the Camphire of Borneo; the Be 
and Ivory of Pegu and Cambadia ; the Silks, Muſling 
and Calicoes of Eaſt-India; the Gold-duſt, Tea, 
China-ware, Silk, Cabinets, &c. of China and 
Japan. All which amount to a prodigious value ; 


this one ſhip having more riches in it than ſome 
whole fleets. 


The Merchants, GeME LL1 relates, get an hun- The win « 


dred and fifty or two hundred per cent. by this the Mer. 
voyage. It was computed, the Pilot of the ſhip he Pants 
failed in would make twenty thouſand pieces of 
eight ; his Mates nine thouſand each ; the Captain 

of the galeon forty thouſand ; the Boatſwain, who 

has the privilege of taking ſeveral bales of goods on 
board, gets an eſtate in one voyage ; the wages of 
every Sailor, is three hundred and ſeventy pieces of 
eight; and the King's duties of this one ſhip a- 
mounted to fourſcore thouſand pieces of eight. 

At the time this ſhip arrives at Acapulco from Tr:4: w. 
Manila, there comes in two or three ſhips from tween: 
Lima in Peru, very little inferior to the former in“ + 
value, being laden with Silver, Quick-fi]ver, Cacao- 
nuts, and other rich merchandize of South America ; 
with which they purchaſe the merchandize of Europe 
and the Eaſt- Indies: For, in the months of Janu- 
ary and February, a great fair is held at Acapulco ; 
and a vaſt concourſe of Merchants come from Mexi- 
co to vend the goods of Europe, and buy thoſe of 
China, the Eaſt-Indies, and Peru. There are ſuch 
crowds of people at Acapulco at this time, that all 
proviſions are exceflive dear, and a Negroe Porter 
will earn fourteen or fifteen ſhillings a day. 

The galeon from Manila, having fold all her Silver cir 
effects, takes in a new cargo, chiefly of Silver, and n 
returns in April, arriving at Manila again in the dhe Phe 
month of June, where ſhe finds the other galeon, pines and 
ready to fail to Acapulco. In the mean time, the © 
ſhips of Peru, having furniſh'd themſelves with the 
merchandize of China, the Eaſt-Indics, and Europe, 


return to Lima, 1 


There is very little traffick carried on by ſea on Little cou ; 
the coaſt of Mexico; all goods are carried from "2 "**" 4 


Mexico. 


Acapulco to the city of Mexico by mules and pack- 
horſes; and from thence to Vera Cruz on the 
North-ſea, in like manner, in order to be ſhipped 
for Europe ; which brings me to ſpeak of the trade 
between Old Spain and Mexico, or New Spain. N 

Thirty or forty ſhips carry on all the trade be- Then 


between 04 


tween Old Spain and the Spaniſh dominions in 8 % an 
America; and theſe are almoſt all of them their Mexico. 


own veſſels, no trade being ſuffer'd to be carried on 


in foreign bottoms, except that of the Aſſientiſts, 


already mentioned. The veſſels uſed by the Spa- ugs“ of 


n the gajeorae ] 


niards, in tranſporting merchandize from Old Spal 
to America, are generally large and of good force, 
and called galeons : They fail in fleets annually 
from Cadiz, laden with the goods of almoſt — 
coun 
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CHAP. country on this fide the Atlantic ; the woollen Cloth 

XI. and Stuffs of England, the Linnen and Lace of Hol- 
rw land and Flanders, the Silks of Italy and France, 
the Muſlins, Silks and Calicoes of the Eaſt-Indies, 
with the Merchandize of China, Turkey and Perſia, 
make up their cargoes, which belong indeed to almoſt 
as many different nations : At leaſt the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Italians, and French, are proprietors of great 
part of their cargo, and the Spaniards in a great 
meaſure their Factors; for when the galeons return 
from America, with the treaſure for which theſe 
effects have been fold, it is moſt of it diſtributed a- 
mongſt the Merchants and Factors of the four na- 
tions laſt mention*'d. But fo true are the Spaniards 
to their truſt, *tis ſaid, that thoſe in whoſe names 
the effects are ſent over, and the returns made, 
ſcarce ever abuſe the confidence that is placed in 
them, or betray their principals : For the reader 
will pleaſe to remember, that, by the laws of Spain, 
no ſtranger can, directly or indirectly, trade to the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, but he forfeits his goods. 

However, it cannot be ſuppoſed but the Govern- 
ment of Spain is very well apprized that this trade 
is in a manner carried on by foreigners, and, for 
very good reaſons, connive at it: They know their 
own people are not able to freight theſe fleets ; and, 
if they were not enabled to do it by foreigners, their 
American dominions muſt want all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries almoſt for cloathing and furniture. Beſides, 
there is doubt, but the Spaniſh Merchants, Factors 
and Seafaring people have greater advantages from 
theſe effects paſſing through their hands, as well as 
by exporting them ; and the revenues of the Crown 
muſt be vaſtly increaſed by the importation and ex- 
portation of them, which alone is a ſufficient rea- 
ton for their conniving at this traffick, and encou- 
raging of it: Tho” it muſt be confeſs'd, it would 
be much more for the advantage of the kingdom 
of Spain, to encourage manufactures at home, and 
traffick a little more with the product of their own 
country, But, fince they are not eaſily to be brought 
to this, the next beſt thing they can do is, to turn 
Factors and Carriers for their neighbours, and ſup- 
ply their American colonies with the goods of 
foreigners, | 

The greateſt part of the galeons fail to Cartha- 
zena and Porto Bello, and are called the Flota ; 
che other part, called the Flotilla, or Little Fleet, 
fail to Vera Cruz in Mexico. The former ſell their 
_ merchandize chiefly at the fair of Porto Bello, where 
they take on board the gold and ſilver, and other 
rich treaſures, of Peru and Chili, in return for their 
merchandize, The latter ſell their cargoes at the 
fair of Vera Cruz; to which place is brought the 
gold and filver of Mexico, with the gold-duſt, 
precious- ſtones, and other treaſures of China and 
the Faſt-Indies ; and with theſe the Flotilla is 
ircighted, on its return to Europe. 

The Galeons, on their going out, fail to the 
ſouth-weſt, and get into the way of the trade-wind 
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as ſoon as they can, which carries them into 11 or 12 CHAP, 
degrees of north latitude ; then, bending their courſe XI. 
directly weſt, they leave the Caribbee Iſlands on WWW 
their right, or ſtarboard-quarter, and continue their 
courſe to the weſtward, till they arrive at Rio de la 
Hacha, where they come to an anchor, and expreſſes 
are immediately difpatched to Carthagena, Panama, 
Porto Bello, Vera Cruz, &c. to prepare the King's 
treaſure for the galeons to take on board at their 
return, - After which, the greateſt part of the fleet 
ſails to Carthagena and Porto Bello, and the reſt to 
Vera Cruz ; the whole joining together uſually, in 
their return, at the Havanna, in the iſland of Cuba ; 
and, failing from thence to Spain in company, take From As 
a very different courſe from that by which they Werica. 
came from Europe ; for in their return they fail 
north through the Gulph of Florida, and continu- 
ing their courſe to the north-eaſt till they come into 
the latitude of 36 or 40, where they meet with va- 
riable winds : "They then ſhape their courſe as near 
to the eaſt as the winds will permit them, till they 
come upon the coaſt of Spain; and are uſually fix 
or eight weeks in their paſſage. "Theſe fleets, tis 
ſaid, have ſometimes brought home near the value 
of ſixty millions of pieces of eight (amounting to 
twelve or fifteen millions ſterling) in gold and ſilver 
only; of which the King has a fifth, and great Spain has 
part of the remainder is diſtributed among the Fac- Ns 
tors of the ſeveral trading nations above-mention'd ; treaſure. 
on leaſt ſhare perhaps coming to the ſubjects of 
pain. 

There is a trade carried on alſo between Mexico Trade be- 
and the Spaniſh iſlands of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and * 
Porto Rico; as alſo between Mexico and Terra- and iſlands 
firma in South-America, by the Barlavento fleet, fo by the Bar- 
called from its ſurrounding the Barlavento, or Lee- lavento fert. 
ward iſlands, annually. 

This fleet comes to Vera Cruz in October or 
November, and remains there 'till March. It con- 
ſiſts of fix or ſeven fail of ſhips, of good burden 
and force, that ſerve both as men of war and mer- 
chant- men; for they are order'd to viſit all the Spa- 
niſh ſea-ports in the North-ſea every year, as well to 
ſupply one place with what another wants, as to pre- 
vent foreigners trading in their ports, and to clear the 
ſea of Buckaneers or Pirates, From Vera Cruz this 
flect ſails to the Havanna, where they diſpoſe of the 
merchandize they bring from Mexico : After which, 
they ſtand to the northward, through the Gulph of 
Florida, *till they come into the latitude of 30 or 
40; then they ſtretch away to the ſouth-eaſt, *till 
they make the iſland of Porto Rico ; and, having 
difpatch'd their buſineſs there, they continue their 
courſe to the ſouthward, till they arrive at the iſland 
of the Trinity, near the mouth of the river Oroo- 
noko, being the moſt eaſterly ſettlement the Spa- 
niards have in the North-ſea : From thence the 
fleet ſails to Margarita, another conſiderable iſland 
near the main, coaſting A. to Comana, and ſo to 


Caracos; then they double Cape la Vela, and coaſt 


along 
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XI. thagena ; on which coaſt they frequently meet with 
WwWyw Engliſh and Dutch trading-ſloops, and make prize 
of them: And, having ſtaid ſome time at Cartha- 

gena, they proceed to Porto Bello; and, having viſit- 

ed the Bay of Campeachy, they return at length to 

Vera Cruz again. And this is the annual naviga- 

tion of the Barlavento fleet about the coaſt of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies in the North-ſea, as well on 
account of their trade, as to drive all foreigners 

from their coaſts ; which, however, they are not 

able to effect entirely. And this brings me to ſay 
ſomething of the ſmuggling or clandeſtine trade that 

is carried on between the Engliſh, French and 

Dutch, and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

2 3 J have already taken notice, that the Spaniards do 
sling trade, not ſend more than thirty or forty ſhips annually 
from Old Spain to their territories in America, with 

the produce and merchandize of Europe; which is 

far from being ſufficient to ſupply their extenſive 
dominions in that new world. Indeed, moſt part 

of the merchandize carried over in the galeons is 

fold at the fair of Porto Bello, and bought up at ex- 
travagant rates, to be tranſported again by the South- 

ſea to Peru ; ſo that many of the Soaniſh provinces 

upon the North-ſca would be deſtitute of neceſſary 
cloathing and furniture, and even proviſions for 

their tables, if they were not ſupplied with them 

by foreigners. "The Engliſh therefore from New- 
England, New-York, Jamaica, &c. the French 

from Hiſpaniola, and the Dutch from Curaſſaw, fit 

out ſloops, with all manner of proviſions and neceſ- 


faries, which they know are wanting on the coaſt 


of Mexico, in order to trade with the Mexican 
Spaniards, who are no leſs ready to receive the 
goods of theſe foreigners, than they are to ſell them, 
giving pieces of eight for what they buy; which 
makes this a very beneficial trade to the Engliſh, 
The Spa- French, and Dutch. But then, if the Barlavento 
—_ 1 fleet, or the Spaniſh Guarda de Coſta's, meet with 
. trading-ſloops and veſſels, they never fail to 
as Smug- make them all prize ; and ſometimes ſeize on ſhips 
that have never been concerned in this clandeſtine 
trade, on ſuſpicion ; and, finding pieces of eight on 
board, have frequently procured them to be con- 
demned; which has been the occaſion of thoſe 
many complaints our Merchants have made of the 
Spaniſh Guarda de Coſta's, to the Parliament and 
Board of Trade; and which it is high time was 
ſettled, that our trade and navigation in the Weſt- 
Indies may not be interrupted, and the fair Trader 
brought under ſuch hardſhips as may diſcourage him 
from carrying on a trade to our plantations, which 
is, of all others, the moſt advantageous to Britain. 
Logwoed There has been another trade or buſineſs carried 
— on by the Engliſh in North America, which has 
occaſion'd many diſputes between the two nations 
of Britain and Spain, and is not yet adjuſted ; and 
that is, the buſineſs of Logwood-cutting in the Bay 
of Campeachy. This the'Engliſh had follow'd, in 
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ble improvements there, with the approbation of gls. 


a part of the country deſtitute of Spaniſh or Indian C H Ap 
inhabitants, for a great many years; and look d XI. 
upon it, that their long poſſeſſion had given them & 
at leaſt as good a right to that part of the country, 
as the Spaniards had to any of the reſt: And in ſome 
treaties the Spaniards ſeem to have yielded this buſi- 
neſs to the Engliſh, However, they have thought 
fit, of late years, to fall upon our Logwood-cutters, 
killed many of them, and carried the reſt into per- 
petual impriſonment, not ſuffering them to be ex- 
changed or ranſomed. And thus have we been 
driven violently and unjuſtly from a very valuable 
branch of buſineſs, under pretence that becauſe the 
Spaniards had forcibly ſettled themſelves in one part 
of the continent, no other nation had any right to 
ſettle in another part of it : A rule, that we find the 
French are too wiſe and too brave to ſubmit to. 
The Spaniards, indeed, the firſt of all Europeans, 
diſcover'd and ſent colonies to America, and par- 
ticularly to Florida; and yet we find the French 
make no ſcruple of ſettling in the heart of that 
country, and even in the neighbourhood of the 
Spaniſh ſettlements of New Mexico : Nay, after 
the Spaniards had been two hundred years in poſſcſ- 
ſion of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, the French took 
the liberty of making very conſiderable ſettlements 
in it; for this very good reaſon, That the Spa- 
niards were not able to cultivate or people a tenth 
part of what they claimed in America ; and it was 
highly unreaſonable, that countries of a vaſt extent 
ſhould remain uninhabited and uncultivated, only 
becauſe the Spaniards were pleaſed to ſet up a title 
to them. And this fort of reaſoning the Spaniards 
ſeem to allow of, by their neglecting to drive the 
French either from Florida or Hiſpaniola. While, 
on the other hand, our tame Britons are ſo extreme- 
ly condeſcending, as to ſuffer the Spaniards to drive 
them from the Logwood trade in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, which has been yielded to them by ſeveral 
treaties 3 and would frighten us alſo from extending 
our plantations in Carolina, Virginia, &c. farther 
to the weſtward, tho' we do it with the conſent of 
the natives, only becauſe they (the Spaniards) have 
the little Forts of St. Auguſtin and St, Matthew a 
little to the ſouthward of us, 2 

But, ſurely, if the French are permitted to ſettle e | 
in, Florida, much more ought the Engliſh, who h bel u 
have fo long been in poſſeſſion of Virginia and to qr | 
Carolina (parts of Florida) and made ſuch conſidera- hr Fl g 
the natives who alone have a right of transferring 
their country to foreigners. And, I hope, neither 
French or Spaniſh aſſurance will ever prevail on our 
Governors to diſcourage the Britiſh ſubjects extend- 
ing their trade or ſettlements to the weſtward, even 
through that part of Florida which the French have 
denominated Louiſiana, and to the very banks of 
the famons river Miſſiſſippi; ſince we are at preſent 
at peace and in alliance with moſt of the nations that 
lie between Virginia and Carolina and that 125 
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offence or ſcandal to the Roman Catholick religion, C 


? HAP. and actually traffick with them more than either the HAP. 
xl. French or Spaniards yet do. on pain of being puniſh'd, as they would have been XI. 
W NY Tprocecd now to another branch of trade; name- in Spain for the like miſdemeanors. 82 
The _ ly, that which the Engliſh are entitled to carry on VIII. That the Aſſientiſts may import and vend 
© by ne with the Spaniſh dominions in America, by virtue the ſaid Negroes in all the ports of the North-ſea, and 
we of the of the Aſſiento contract made between the two na- that of Buenos Ayres, at their choice, provided they 
Ae, tions in the year 1713, and entitled, © The Ass1- do not import or land any Negroe, except in ports 
—  & pgxTo adjuſted between their Britannick and where there are royal Officers to ſearch the ſhips 
« Catholick Majeſties, for the Engliſh Company's and their cargocs, and certify the numbers of Ne- 
e obliging itſelf to ſupply the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies groes imported. And it is farther provided, that 
« with Black ſlaves for the term of thirty years, to the Negroes which are carried to the windward 
„ commence on the 1ſt day of May, 1713, and coaſt, viz. Sancta Martha, Cumana, and Mara- 
«© to end the iſt of May 1743.” caybo, ſhall not be fold by the Aſſientiſts for more 
pramble. Ihe preamble of this contract recites, That the 


French Guinea Company had formerly enjoy'd the 
benefit of the Aſſiento; and that their term being 
expired, his Catholick Majeſty had determined to 
grant the fame to the Engliſh Company. 

AR r. I. By the firſt article, her Britiſh Majeſ- 
ty undertakes, for the perſons whom ſhe ſhould ap- 
point Aſſientiſts, that they ſhall export to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, within the ſaid ſpace of thirty 
years, one hundred forty- four thouſand Negroes. 
viz. four thouſand eight hundred Negroes in each 
of the ſaid thirty years. | 

IT. "That for each Negroe, of the regular ſtandard 
of ſeven que neither old or defective, the Aſ- 
ſientiſts ſhall pay to the Crown of Spain thirty- 
three pieces of eight (Eſcudo's) and one third of a 
piece of eight ; in which ſum ſhall be comprehend- 
ed all manner of duties. | 

III. That the Aſſientiſts ſhall advance to his 
Catholick Majeſty two hundred thouſand pieces of 
eight, which ſhall not be reimburſed before the end 
of twenty years; and then it may be deducted, by 
equal portions, in the ten laſt remaining years, after 
the rate of twenty thouſand pieces of eight yearly, 
out of the produce of the duty on Negroes, which 
they are to pay in thoſe years. 

44 The Aſſientiſts ſhall pay the faid duties half- 
yearly. 

V. It is declared, that the Aſſientiſts ſhall not be 
obliged to pay the faid duties for more than four 
thouſand Negroes yearly ; the duties payable for 
the remaining eight hundred being given to the 
Aſſientiſts, in conſideration of the intereſt that ought 
to be paid them for the money to be advanced as 
aforeſaid. 

VI. That the Aſſientiſts, if they find a demand 
for more Negroes, may import a greater number 
than four thouſand eight hundred during the firſt 
twenty-hve years; for which ſupernumerary Ne- 
groes they ſhall pay no more than ſixteen pieces of 
eight, and two thirds of a piece of eight for each 

egroe, 

VII. That the Aſſientiſts may employ either 
Britiſh or Spaniſh ſhips in this commerce, provided 
114t neither the Commanders or Scamen give any 
Vor. III. 


than three hundred pieces of eight each, to en- 
courage the inhabitants of thoſe places to buy them. 
But as to the other ports of New Spain, its iſlands 
and Terra- firma, the Aſſientiſts are at liberty to 
ſell their Negroes there for the beſt prices they 
can oct. 

IX. That the Aſſientiſts ſhall be at liberty to 
import into the river Plata, or Buenos Ayres, in 
four ſhips, twelve hundred of the ſaid Negroes an- 
nually, and to ſell them at ſuch prices there as they 
can get ; eight hundred of which ſhall be diſpoſed 
of at Buenos Ayres, and the remaining four hun- 
dred ſerve in the provinces higher up the river, 
and in the kingdom of Chili. And it is declared, 
that her Britiſh Majeſty, and the Aſſientiſts in her 
name, may hold ſome parcels of land, to be aflign'd 
them by his Catholick Majeſty, in the river Plata, 
from the commencement of this Aſſiento, ſufficient 
to plant, cultivate, and breed cattle upon, for the 
ſubſiſtence of the perſons belonging to the Aſſiento 
and their Negroes ; and may build houſes of tim- 
ber only, but ſhall not throw up the earth, or make 
the ſlighteſt fortification : And his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty ſhall appoint an Officer to reſide there, who 
ſhall have the command of all things relating to 
fuch lands; and all other matters, concerning the 
Aſſiento, ſhall be determined by the Governor and 
royal Officers at Buenos Ayres : But the Aſſientiſts 
ſhall not be obliged to pay any duties on account 
of the ſaid lands. 

X. In order to the carrying of Black ſlaves into 
the provinces of the South-ſea, liberty is granted 
to the Aſfientiſts to freight, either at Panama, or 
any other port of the South-ſea, ſhips of about four 
hundred tons each, to be navigated by ſuch Officers 
and Seamen as the Aſſientiſts ſhall appoint ; on 
board of which they may ſhip Negroes to all the 
other ports of Peru (and no others on that fide) and 
to bring back the produce of their ſale to the faid 
port of Panama, as well in the fruits-of the coun- 
try, as in money, bars of ſilver, or ingots of gold, 
without being obliged to pay any duties for ſuch 
ſilver or gold, it being ſtamp'd, and appearing to 
be the produce of their Negroes. And the faid 
Aſſientiſis are at liberty to ſend from Europe to 
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Porto Bello, and from Porto Bello to Panama, by 
the river Chagre, or by land-carriage, cables, fails, 


timber, and all other naval ſtores and proviſions, 


neceſſary for the ſaid ſhips ; provided they do not 
ſell the faid ſtores, on any pretence whatſoever, on 
pain of confiication, and farther puniſhments to be 
inflicted both on the buyers and ſellers ; and the 
Aſſientiſts, from that time, to be deprived of the 
privilege of ſending ſuch ſtores to the South-ſea : 
Nor ſhall the Aſſientiſts, at the end of the ſaid term 
of thirty years, be allow'd to carry the faid ſhips 
to Europe. 

XI. The Aſſientiſts are at liberty to employ 
Engliſh or Spaniards for the management of this 
Aſſiento, as well in the ports of America, as in the 
inland country; and the Englith ſhall be regarded 
and treated as the ſubjects of Spain, provided there 
do not reſide in any one port more than four or ſix 
Engliſhmen, of whom they may ſend ſome into 
the countries where Negroes are allow'd to be car- 
ried, for the management and recovery of their 
effects. 

XII. By this article two Engliſh ſhips of war, 
and another veſſel, are permitted to carry over the 
Company's Factors to America. 

XIII. The Aſſientiſts are allow'd, by this article, 
to nominate Judges-Conſervators of the Aſſiento, in 
all the ports and chief places of America, provided 
they nominate ſome of his Catholick Majeſty's 
Minſters ; which ſaid Judges are to have cognizance 
of all cauſes relating to the Aſſiento, excluſive of all 
Audiences, "Tribunals, Governors, or V iceroys, who 
are prohibited to intermeddle therein ; and no ap- 
peal to lie from the Judges of the Aſſiento, but to 
the ſupreme Council of the Indies; and the Pre- 
ſident, Governor, or Dean of the ſaid Council, is 
to be Protector of this Aſſiento. 

XIV. No embargo ſhall be laid on the ſhips of 
the Aſſientiſts by the Viceroys, or other Spaniſh 
Governors in America, for any cauſe or pretence 
whatever ; but, on the contrary, they ſhall afford 
the ſaid Aſſientiſts all the favour, aſſiſtance and ſuc- 


cour they or their Factors ſhall deſire, for the more 


ſpeedy fitting out, lading and diſpatching their ſhips 3 
aftording them ſuch proviſions as they ſhall want 
for their voyages, at the current prices, on pain of 
being obliged, at their own coſts, to make good 
all ſuch damages as the Aſſientiſts ſhall ſuſtain by 
ſuch impediment or detention. | 

XV. Nor ſhall any embargo be laid on the ſtock, 
goods or effects of the Aſſientiſts, or any of them 
ſeiz d or detain'd by any Viceroy, Governor, Judge, 
or Officer, on any cauſe or motive whatever, on 
pain of their being puniſh'd, and paying, out of 
their own eſtates, the damages and loſſes the Aſſien- 
tilts ſhall ſuſtain ; nor are the houſes or warehouſes 
of their Factors to be ſearch'd, unleſs it is proved 
there has been ſome fraudulent importation ; and 
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then they are not to be ſearch'd but by the aſſiſtance C 


of the Judge-Conſervator : And tho” prohibited 
goods may be ſeiz'd, the ſtock and effecis of the 
Aſſientiſts are to remain free. 

XVI. The Aſſientiſts are empower'd to employ 
ſuch Mariners, Carriers, and Workmen, in ladinę 
and unlading their ſhips, as they think fit. : 

XVII. They are permitted to bring their good; 
from America, either in the galeons or their own 
ſhips, without paying any duties; but they are not 
allow'd to bring over Spaniſh paſſengers, or the et- 
fects of the Spaniards. 

XVIII. During this Aſſiento, neither the French 
Guinea Company, nor any other perſons, ſhall tranſ- 
port Negroes to Spaniſh America, but the Aſſien- 
tiſts, on pain of forfeiting ſuch Negroes to the 
Aſſientiſts, who are empower'd to ſearch ſuch ſhips 
as they ſuſpe are freighted with Negroes, and make 
prize of them, if any contraband Negroes are found 
on board; provided they firſt obtain leave of the 
Governor of the port. | 

XIX. The Aſſientiſts ſhall have power to na- 
vigate and import Negroes to all the northern ports 
of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indics, and all others are pro- 
hibited to import them ; kis Catholick Majeſty obli- 
ging himſelf, by his faith and royal word, to main- 
tain the Aſſientiſts in the entire and full poſſeſſio 
thereof. | 

XX. And if the Aſſientiſts ſhall be moleſted or 
diſturbed by ſuits of law, or in any other manner, 
his Majeſty will inhibit all other Courts to proceed 
therein, and take cognizance of ſuch cauſes ſolely 
himſelf. 

XXI. When the ſhips of the Aſſientiſts arrive at 
any port of the Indies with Negroes, the Captains 
thereof ſhall certify, that there is not any contagious 
diſtemper amongſt them, before they ſhall be per- 
mitted to land. 

XXII. Their ſhips ſhall be viſited and ſearched 
on their arrival ; and if any merchandize be found, 
beſides the Negroes, and proviſions for them, it ſhall 
be confiſcated, and the Officers importing it ſhall be 
diſabled to ſerve in the Aſſiento; and the Captain 
or Maſter of the ſhip, that ſuffers ſuch goods to be 
brought on board, ſhall forfeit the value of them; 
and if he appear an accomplice, he ſhall be con- 
demn'd to pay a forfeiture, be ſeverely puniſh'd, 
and difabled to hold any employment in the ſer- 
vice of the Aſſiento: But the ſhips, on board 
which ſuch Negroes ſhall be, or the proviſions 
brought for their ſubſiſtence, ſhall not be forfeited ; 
and the perſons who have the charge of them may 

o on with their traffick. And if it appears the 
Captain or Maſter was not an accomplice, he ſhall | 
be obliged to deliver up the guilty perſon, but be 
free himſelf. 

XXIII. The proviſions put on ſhore for the ſub- 
ſſtence of the Negroes ſhall pay no duties. 


XXIV. The 
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XXIV. The Aſſientiſts are obliged to pay the 

| duties for all the Negroes landed, tho' they die be- 

fore they are fold : But where the Factor defires a 

Negroe may be ſet on ſhore, only for the reco- 

very of his health, and not for ſale, they ſhall not 

be obliged to pay the duty for him, unleſs he live 
more than fifteen days on ſhore. 

XXV. After the Aſſientiſts, or their Factors, have 
ſettled the duties, and ſold part of their Negroes in 
one port, they may carry the remainder of their 
Negroes to any other port, together with their mer- 
chandize and treaſure for which they have fold the 
firſt, without being obliged to pay any duties, ex- 
cept the common duties for the fruits and merchan- 
dize of the country, which they are permitted to 
receive in exchange for their ſlaves, where money is 
wanting; and they may fell ſuch fruits and effects 
at the ports they go to, paying the accuſtom'd du- 
ties for them. 

XXVI. The ſhips of the Aſſientiſts may fail ei- 
ther from the ports of Great Britain or Spain ; but 
an account ſhall be given to his Catholick Majeſty 
of what ſhips they diſpatch yearly for the Negroe- 
trade, and the ports for which they are deſign'd: 
After which, they are at liberty to return, either 
with money, bars of filver, gold, fruits, or the 
merchandize of the country, being the produce of 
the ſale of their Negroes. But if they return to 
the ports of Spain, the Commander of the ſhip 
ſhall give that Court an authentick regiſter, by 
which it may appear what he hath on board : And 
if the ſhip return to Britain, an exact acc6unt ſhall 
be ſent to Spain of their lading, that his Catholick 
Majeſty may be fully inform'd thereof; provided 
that the Aſſientiſts ſhall not bring over any other 
ſilver, gold, or effects, but what ſhall be the pro- 
duce of the ſale of the Negroes. 

XXVII. By this article, all prizes taken in time 
of war by the Aſſientiſts, on the coaſts of Spaniſh 
America, are to be carried to Carthagena, or Porto 
Bello, and the goods fold by the King's Officers at 
the Fair of Porto Bello; thre. fourths of the pro- 
duce whereof, after duties paid, to be enjoy'd by the 
Captors Pre with the ſhip, tackle, guns, and 
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furniture); and the other fourth by his Catholick 
Majeſty. 

XXVIII. Their Britiſh and Cztholick Majeſties 
are each of them to have a fourth part of the profits 
ariling by this contract. And, as his Catholick Ma- 
jetty ought to advance one million of pieces of eight, 
or a quarter of the ſum adjudged neceſſary to carry 
on this trade, it is agreed, "That if his Catholick 
Majeſty ſhall not think fit to advance the ſaid ſum, 
the Aſſientiſts ſhall do it out of their own money, 
on condition his Majeſty ſhall diſcharge the intereſt 
out of what they ſhall be accountable to him for) 
ater the rate of eight per cent. per annum, till 
they are reimburſed : And his Catholick Majeſty 


to name two Directors or Factors to reſide at 
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London, two more in the Indies, and one at Cadiz; CH AP, 


who may be concerned, on his part, in all the di- 
rections, purchaſes, and accounts of this Afliento. 
XXIX. The Aſſientiſts ſhall give in an account 
of their profits and gain, upon oath, at the end of 
the firft five years ; and, by legal inſtruments, cer- 


tify the charge of the purchaſe, ſubſiſtence, tranſ- 


portation, and ſale of the Negroes, and all other 
expences on their account; and alſo certificates of 
the produce of the fale in all the ports and parts of 
Spaniſh America : Which accounts ſhall be exa- 
mined in the reſpective Courts of Great Britain and 
Spain. And the ſaid Aſſientiſts ſhall pay his Catho- 
lick Majeſty's ſhare of the ſaid profits regularly and 
punctually. 

XXX. If the amount of the gain made the firſt 
five years exceed the ſum the Aſſientiſts are to ad- 
vance, together with the ſaid intereſt of eight per 
cent. they may reimburſe themſelves in the firſt 
place, and then pay his Catholick Majeſty the re- 
mainder of the profits of his ſhare : And this they 
ſhall do every five years during the term. 

XXXI. The Aſſientiſts, after five years, alſo 
may reimburſe themſelves the quarter part and the 
intereſt, if they appear then to be gainers. 

XXXII. The Aſſientiſts ſhall be allow'd three 
years, after the expiration of their term of thirty 
years, to adjuſt their accompts, and gather in their 
effects in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

XXXIII. The debtors to the Aſſientiſts ſhall be 
compelled to ay their debts, and the ſaid debts be 
conſider d on the fame foot as thoſe due to his Ca- 
tholick Majeſt/. 

XXXIV. The Aſſientiſts ſhall be allow'd, from 


XI. 
3 


time to time, to bring from Europe, or the Britiſh 


plantations in America, to the ports of Spaniſh A- 
merica, where there ſhall be royal Officers, cloathing, 
medicines, proviſions, and naval ſtores, for the uſe 


only of the Aſſiegtiſts, their Negroes, Factors, Ser- 


vants, Mariners and Ships, in veſſels of about one 
hundred and fifty tons ; giving a particular account 
of their cargoes, and the diſpoſal thereof, to the 
Council of the Indies. | 
XXXV. For preſerving the health of the Ne- 
groes, the Factors of the Aſſiento are allowed to 
hire parcels of land in the neighbourhood of their 
Factories, and to cultivate and plant the fame, for 
raiſing freſn proviſions ; provided ſuch cultivation 
be perform'd by the inhabitants, or by the Negroes. 
XXXVI. The Aſſientiſts are allow'd to load a 
ſhip of three hundred tons, at the Canary iſlands, 
with ſuch fruits as are uſually taken on board there 
ſor America, once only during the faid term, 
XXXVII. This has nothing material in it that 
is not contain'd in the former articles. 
XXXVIII. A Junta of three Spaniſh Miniſters, 
the Fiſcal, and Secretary of the Council of the In- 
dies, ſhall take cognizance of all cauſes relating to 


the Aſſiento. 
| Ee 2 XXXIX, The 
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XI. to Portugal or France, not contrary to the contents 
of this, ſhall be conſtrued in favour of the preſent, 
28 if literally inſerted, 

XL. In caſe of a war between Britain and Spain, 
the Aſſiento ſhall be ſulpt&hded : However, the Aſſi- 
entiſts ſhall be allow'd a year and half to remove 
their effects. 

XLI. All laws in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, pro- 
hibiting traffick with foreigners, &c. to be fu- 
ſpended, in favour of the Aſſientiſts, for thirty 

ears. | 

XLII. His Catholick Majeſty grants to the Aſſi- 


entiſts all favours, privileges, and exemptions, that 


were ever granted to former Aſſientiſts, not con- 


trary to theſe articles. 

Anannul His Catholick Majeſty alſo, on condition that 

8 the Aſſientiſts ſhall not carry on any unlawful or 

entifls, clandeſtine trade, on any pretence whatſoever, grants 
them the privilege of ſending out a ſhip of five hun- 
dred tons annually, to trade to the Indies, provided 
they give his Majeſty a fourth part of the gain, and 
five per cent. out of the gain of the other three 
parts: And it is farther provided, that the Aſſien- 
tits {hall not fell their merchandize, but at the Fair 
of Porto Bello only, when the galeons arrive there ; 
and then the merchandize or cargo of the ſaid ſhip 
{hall be free from all duties in the Indies. 

Qu. Anne The late Queen ANNE afterwards transferred to 

transfers tie the South-ſea Company the benefit of the Aſſiento 


Aſſiento to 
the South- contract, and granted them her fourth ſhare of the 


4 profits ariſing by that commerce; and yet I don't 
fourth of Perceive that company have reaped any advantage 


the profits. from it; for Sir JOHN EYLEs, in a ſpeech to the 

company, in the year 1731, giving them an ac- 

count of this branch of their trade between the year 

1721 and that time, ſays, Tho' the report of their 

having loſt two millions by this trade was not true; 

i yet ſuch were the misfortunes they had undergone 

Nothing dat in the courſe of that commerce, their effects in the 
y our trat- k . . . f 

„Ack with Indies having been twice ſeiz'd on thoſe miſunder- 

Spanith A- ſtandings with Spain in the years 1718 and 1727, 

mekica-. they had gain'd little by it, tho' they were not out 

of pocket : That, upon the treaties of accommo- 

dation, reſtitutions had been order'd, and in a good 

meature complied with; yet were thoſe interrup- 

tions of their commerce attended with great loſſes, 


the expences of their factories having been as great 


under thoſe long ſuſpenſions of trade, as while it was 
carried on, 

Then he mentions the frauds of the Captain of 
their annual ſhip the Prince William, who took in 
an hundred and fifty ton of goods at St. Chriſtopher's, 
outward-bound, in breach of the Aſſiento contract; 
which had very much embarraſs'd their affairs with 


The Al Spain : And, indeed, ſuch have been the miſunder- 
Carle os ſtandings between Great Britain and Spain, ever 


endleſs ftrife, ſince the Peace of Utrecht, whereby the Spaniards 
yielded Gibralter and Port Mahon to this Crown, and 


THE PRESENT 


we and they, may, too late, repent there were any 


STATE 
let us into the traffick of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, Clap 


that we have been great ſufferers in our commerce 
in general with that nation of late, and ſeem in a .* P 
manner to have loſt the affections of that people. * 
The Spaniards were under a neceſſity of clapping 
up a peace in the year 1713, and compelled to yield 
to ſuch terms as we thought fit to impoſe on them 
at that time: But it is evident, they had no inten- 
tion totally to relinquiſh thoſe important fortreſſes, 
or acquieſce long in our trading with their Ameri- 
can plantations, by the repeated attempts they have 
made to drive us from both ; nor will they ever be 
hearty friends with this nation, probably, as long as 
we inſiſt on the performance of thoſe articles. 
There is no doubt, but the Aſſiento, conſider'd in 
itſelf, would be very advantageous to Britain : We 
ſend little, beſides our own manufactures, to Gui- 
nea, to purchaſe thoſe Negroes which we exchange 
with the Spaniards for gold and filver : The annual 
ſhip alſo goes to Porto Bello laden chiefly with Bri- 
tiſh merchandize, for which ſhe receives the treaſures 
of Peru and Mexico in return. But till, if the 
French and other nations run away with the other 
branches of the Spaniſh trade, and we muſt ever 
remain in a ſtate of hoſtility with that nation, 
whoſe friendſhip is of ſuch importance to us (while 
we inſiſt on thoſe advantages we ſtipulated for at 
the treaty of Utrecht) it were better we had never 
inſiſted on them; better we had never poſſeſsd Gi- 
bralter, or traded with the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, if 
this ſhould provoke that people to throw themſelves 
into the arms of the French, and enter into a con- 
federacy againſt us : For this may not only embar- 
raſs our affairs in Europe, but contribute more to 
the ruin of our plantation trade in America, than 
any thing that has hitherto happen'd. No doubr, 
it is the intereſt of Spain, as well as Britain, to pre- 
vent the French being too powerful in America; 
but if the Spaniards ſhould, through pique and re- 
ſentment, connive at the encroachments of France 
in Florida, and other parts of the Weſt-Indies, both 


+ 4A wed 


miſunderſtandings between us; and that we did not, 
in time, conſider our common intereſts, and op- 
poſe their eſtabliſhing themſelves in the neighbour- 
hood of our ſettlements. | 

I ſhall conclude this head with the Mexican car- Tell 


. can cart 
riages and way of travelling. 


Mel. 


It ſeems, the coun- ,.,ct |} 
try is ſo mountainous, that in their inland traffick ue 
they uſe ſcarce any waggons or wheel-carriages ; 
but all merchandize is carried on Mules or Pack- 
horſes from one province to another ; and, before 
the Spaniards tranſported Mules and Horſes thither, 
all burdens were carried to the moſt diſtant places 
on the backs of Tamenes, or Porters. Their 
Princes and Great men were carried alſo on men's 
ſhoulders, lying or ſitting on a kind of couch, with 
a canopy over it, not much unlike the Palankins, 


in which people are carried in the Eaſt-Indies — 
t 
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CHAP. this day. There were no beaſts fit for draught or 


burdens in the country. Indeed coaches are in uſe 
at Mexico, and in ſome other great towns, at pre- 
ſent ; but it is impracticable travelling long jour- 
nevs over their mountains in coaches ; and therefore 
they generally ride on Mules in the hilly parts of the 
country, and on Horſes in the plains, 

They have ſome few inns upon their roads, but 
uſually miſerable houſes, and deſtitute of tolerable 
proviſions, if we may credit GEMELLICARERI; 
and they are ſuch a diſtance from each other in ſome 
places, that travellers are glad to take up their 
lodging under trees and poor huts, where they 
ſuffer pretty much from the ſnows and exceſſive 
cold on the mountains, as they do from the ſultry 
heat and duſt in their valleys, unleſs in the rainy 
ſeaſon, when moſt of the plain country is covered 
with water, and every little brook a torrent : But 
travelling in that ſeaſon is almoſt impracticable in 
the provinces of Mexico. 


CH A PF. AH: 
Of the hiſtory and government of the ancient Mexicans. 


IEFORE I treat of the government of modern 
Mexico, it may be proper to enquire into the 


WYV hiſtory and government of its ancient inhabitants; 


and of theſe particulars, Father AcosTa, who 
reſided a conſiderable time in the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies, and wrote the Natural and Moral hiſtory of 
that country, in the ſixteenth century, hath given 
us the beſt account. Indeed all the reſt of the hi- 
ſtories I have met with, relating to the original 
and antiquities of the people of \ Panto ſeem to 
be chiefly copies and tranſcripts from that author ; 
and particularly that of GEMELLI CARERI's, 
who acknowledges himſelf obliged to him for this 
part of his hiſtory : And AN TON IO DE HERERA 
ſeems to have uſed great freedom with him, finding 
ACOST A's account ſupported by the concurrent re- 
lations of the beſt writers of thoſe times. 

AcosT a relates, that, according to the tradition 
of the Mexicans, that country was firſt inhabited by a 
wild and barbarous people, who went perfectly naked, 
lived on the game they took in hunting, and on fruits 
and roots; never planting or manuring the ground: 

I hat they dwelt in caves of the rocks and moun- 
tains, or under trees; building no houſes, nor aſ- 
tociating together in communities, having ſcarce 
any religion or government amongſt them : And 
aflures us, there were ſome ſuch people that inhabi- 
ted the mountains of Mexico in his time, being 
called Chichemecas and Otomies, from their ſavage 
way of life, 

The next people that poſſeſsd this country were 
the Navatlacas, who give no other account of their 


Mey: N s 0 
been Original, but that they came out of ſeven caves. 


Theſe were ſeven nations, or rather tribes, that 
f 
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anciently dwelt between the zoth and 4oth degrees C H AP. 
of northern latitude; but, about the year 820, be- XII. 
gan to remove to the ſouthward, and poſſeſs them- ww ad 
ſelves of that country, now denominated Mexico, 

or New Spain; which they did very gradually ; 

for they did not move all together, only one tribe at 

at a time; and that fo leifurelv, planting colonies 

by the way, that it was the year goo, according to 

our computation, that the firſt tribe, called the 
Suchimilcans (or Gardiners of Flowers) fix'd them- 1. The tribe 
ſelves on the ſouth bank of the Lake of Mexico, 4 
founding a city there, and calling it after their own s 
name. 

The ſecond tribe were the Chalci, who quitted 2. Of the 
their firſt ſeats a great while after the Suchimilcans, Chalei. 
and, arriving on the banks of the Lake of Mexico, 
hx'd themſelves next to them, and built a city, 
calling the name of it Chalcas. 

The third tribe, called the Tapeneca's, or Peo- 3. The Ta- 
ple of the Bridge, came next to the Lake of Mex- Peneca's. 
ico, and inhabited the weſt- ſide, building a city 
there, and calling the name of it Acapazulco, or 
Ants-Neſts, from their multiplying fo faſt, And 
the fourth tribe, called Culhua, or the People of 4. The 
the Bending, Mountains, from whence they came, Culbus's. 
planted the eaſt- ſide of the lake, and built the city 
of Teſcuco. 

The fifth tribe were the Tlatelvica's, who, find- 5. Tlatel- 
ing all the lands poſſeſod about the lake, continued Vic 
their march over the mountains, and poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the valley of Quernavaca, or Eagle Valley ; 
where they built a city, and gave it the ſame name. 

And the ſixth tribe, called the Tlaſcalteca's, went 6, T14-at- 
ſtill farther, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of Tlaſcala, or teca's, 

the Country of Bread-Corn, ſo denominated from 
its fruitfulneſs: And here, it is pretended they met 
with a race of giants, who for ſome time defended 
their country againſt the new-comers ; but were, 
at length, driven to the mountains and inacceſſible 
parts of the country, as the reſt of the Chichemeca's 
and Otomies had been by the other tribes. 

Three hundred and two years after the peregri- 
nation of the firſt tribe, according to AcosT a, the 
ſeventh tribe, called Mexicans, from their leader 
Mexi, ſet for ward towards the ſouth, to find new ſeats z 
being told, as *tis ſaid, by their god Uitzlipuztit 
(or his Prieſts) that they ſhould obtain the dominion 
of all the tribes that went before them, and poſſeſs 
a country abounding in gold, filver, and precious 
ſtones, feathers and rich mantles. To which pro- 
phecy they gave ſuch credit, that they began their 
march, carrying the image of their god with them 
in a cheſt, or ark, on the ſhoulders of four of their 
chief Prieſts ; to whom, ſays AcosT aA, their god 
revealed what way they ſhould take, and what ac- 
cidents they ſhould meet with. By theſe Prieſts alſo 
he gave them laws, inſtructed them how they 
ſhould offer ſacrifices to him, and in the other rites 
of religious worſhip : Nor did they ever _ 

their 
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their camp, but by the command of their god ; the 
Prieſts directed when they ſhould decamp, and how 
long they ſhould remain in any place. And the 
firſt thing they did, wherever they came, was to 
ere a tabernacle in the midſt of their camp, for 
the ark to reſt in upon/an altar: And they conti- 
nued their wandrings for many years before they 
came to the promis'd land. Thus did the Prince of 


_ darkneſs, ſays AcosT a, in all things, make theſe 


Nexico 
built, 


le imitate the children of Iſrael in their march 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan. 

This tribe of Mexicans, like the former, made 
ſeveral long halts, remaining a great while in many 
places, building towns, and cultivating the ground, 
and, when they removed, left colonies of their 
people behind them, *till they came to Mechoacan, 
or the Land of Fiſh, where they would have ſet 
up their reſt; but their god appeared angry with 
them, and killed many of the Mexicans in one 
night, for preſuming to ſtay here: Whereupon 
they proceeded to the Lake of Mexico; and, the 
lands about it being poſleſs'd by the former tribes, 
they, partly by force, and partly by treaty, obtained 
leave to ſettle on ſome iſlands in the Lake, agreeing 
to pay a certain tribute for what they were per- 
mitted to poſſeſs. Soon after, the Mexican Prieſts 
inform'd their people, that their god Uit zlipuztli 
had appeared to them in a dream, and commanded 
the Mexicans to fix themſelves in that part of the 
Lake where they ſhould find an Eagle perching on 
a Fig- tree that was rooted in a rock; which they 
immediately went in ſearch of, and found a Fig- 
tree growing out of a rock, and on it a moſt beau- 
tiful Eagle, looking at the ſun, with her wings diſ- 
play'd, and holding a little bird in her talons : Upon 
the ſight of which, they all fell down, and wor- 
ſhipped the Eagle ; and afterwards built a city on 
the very ſpot, to which they gave the name of Te- 
nochtitlan, or the Fig-tree on a Rock ; and the 
arms of the city (which afterwards obtained the 
name of Mexico, from their firſt leader) were an 


Eagle, with her wings diſplay d, looking on the 


ſun, holding a Snake in her talons, and ſtanding 
with one foot on the branch of an Indian Fig- tree; 
to which the Emperor CHARLES the Vth added a 
Caſtle Or, on a Field Azure, to expreſs the lake, 
with a Bridge over it, and two others on the ſides, 
on which are two Lions Rampant. 

The Mexicans, having firſt ereCted a tabernacle 
in the midit of the rock, or iſland, for their god 
Uitzlipuztli, then, by the Prieſts direction, laid 
out the four quarters, or wards, of their town, 
which now go by the names of St. John, St. Mary 
Rotunda, St. Paul, and St. Sebaſtian; every ward 


having its tutelar deity, or guardian, aſſign'd to it; 


as had alſo every one of the ſubdiviſions of the ſeve- 
ral wards. 

The Mexican Chiefs afterwards falling into par- 
ties and factions, and being at the ſame time in- 


ſulted and oppreſſed by the other tribes, to prevent CH Ab 
the ruin that threaten'd them, reſolved to elect a XII. 


King, that might have the government of their ww 


State, and ſend them out to war; and, not bein 
able to agree upon any one of their own tribe, they 


made choice of Ac AM APIXT LI, the grandſon of F x; 
the King of Culuacan, under whoſe adminiſtration of he M-, 
they ſoon began to make a conſiderable figure; n 


5 rrapixtli, 


which drew upon them the envy of the neighbou 
ring tribes; and the King of Azcapuzalco, tis 
ſaid, did not only exact an increaſe of tribute, but 
required ſome things of them that were look'd up- 
on as impracticable, with no other view than to 
fall out with the Mexicans, and expel them the 
country: One of which demands, the ſtory fays, 
was, that they ſhould ſupply him with a quantity 
of corn that ſhould grow in the water of the Lake; 
which they perform'd by the advice of their god, 
or his Prieſts, who directed them to make floats of 
canes and ruſhes, and to lay earth upon them, 
which, being ſow'd with grain, yielded conſidera- 
ble crops, and enabled them to pay their tribute: 
But, whatever truth there may be in this relation, 
certain it is, the Mexicans had floating-iſlands, or 
gardens, on the water, with fruits and flowers upon 
them, which they row'd to what part of the Lake 
they pleaſed : A curioſity, that I don't remember to 
have met with in any other part of the world, and 
deſerves as much to be admired as the hanging- 
gardens of Babylon, But to proceed : The King 
of Azcapuzalco continued to impoſe ſeveral other 
hard and whimſical kinds of tribute on the Mexi- 
cans, who remained in a manner vaſſals to that 
Prince fifty years. 

In the mean time, AcAMAPIXTLI, the firſt 
King of the Mexicans, died, having reigned forty 
years, and very much improved the city, by build- 
ings, canals, aquaducts, and bridges: He left ſeve- 
ral children, but appointed none of them to ſucceed 
him; telling his ſubjects, that as they had freely e- 
lected him their Sovereign, ſo he now left them at 
liberty to chuſe whom they pleaſed to ſuceeed him. 
And this generous confidence in his ſubjects had 
the effect he probably foreſaw it would; for they 
had no ſooner perform'd the funeral obſequies of 
ACAMAPIXTLI, but they made choice of one of 
his ſons for their King, whoſe name was V1TZ1- 
LOVITLI, or the Rich Feather; whom they 


 crown'd and anointed with a divine ointment, as 


they called it, being the ſame with which they uſed 
to anoint the images of their gods. This Prince, 
by the advice of his Council, married the daughter 
of AZCAPUZALCO, who thereupon remitted all 


their tribute, but a couple of ducks and ſome fiſh, 


which he took as a teſtimony of their ſubjection, and 
that their country was a province of his kingdom. 
ViTzILOVITLI and his Queen dying, the 


Mexicans choſe his fon CHIM AL YO Oc their Third d 


King, out of regard to his grandfather AzCA- 
| PUZALCOz 
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PUZ AL Co, tho' the young Prince was but ten years 
of age: But the grandfather dying ſoon after, the 
Tapenecans, his ſubjects, treacherouſſy murder'd the 
minor King of Mexico, which occaſion'd a war be- 
tween the two nations ; for the management where- 
of the Mexicans choſe Iz co ALT their fourth King, 
a Prince of great courage and experience, being the 
ſon of ACAMAPIXT LI, their firſt monarch, by 
his concubine. 

This Prince declared war againſt the King of 
AzCAPUZALCO, and, having made his nephew 
TLACAELLEC his General, perfectly ſubdued his 
enemies, and divided their country among his Mex- 
icans : After which, he made a conqueſt of Lacuba, 
Cuyoacan, the Suchimilca's, and all the tribes that 
inhabited the banks of the Lake ; and became the 
moſt potent monarch that had been known in that 
part of the world; but died after a proſperous reign 
of twelve years. 

Hitherto the Mexicans in general had all of them 
a voice in the election of their Kings; but IL A- 
CAELLEC the General, who had now a great in- 
fluence in the Mexican State, ſhewing them the in- 
convenience of theſe popular elections, perſuaded 
them to transfer their right of electing a Sovereign 
to ſix electors, viz. to the Kings of Tezcuco and 
Tacuba, and four Princes of the royal blood; which 
the people conſented to, and were never after ſut- 
ter'd to intermeddle in elections. 

Theſe electors (probably) by the direction of the 
General, choſe his nephew MoN T EZEZ UMA their 
fifth monarch, who firſt inſtituted the cuſtom of the 
elected King's ſacrificing ſome of his enemies taken 
in war by himſelf at his coronation; and, to ſet his 
ſucceſſors an example, he invaded the Chalci, made 
ſeveral priſoners, and ſacrificed them on the day of 
his inauguration. He alſo drew blood from his ears 
and legs before the ſacred fire in the temple; which 
was another ceremony he required future Kings to 
imitate him in at their coronations. The fame day 
the ſeveral provinces brought him their tribute in 
kind, conſiſting of gold, filver, rich feathers painced, 
cotton, cloaths, cacao, and other fruits; grain, 
veniſon, and whatever the kingdom afforded : 
Whereupon he made a grand entertainment for thoſe 
who came to attend the folemnity. 

Heafterwards continued the war againſt the Chalci, 
who having taken the brother of MoxnTEzUmM A 
priſoner, would have made him their King; but he 
refuſed the honour they intended him, and killed 
himſelf rather than engage againſt his brother, 
Whereupon MonTEzZUMA encreaſed his forces, 
and made an entire conqueſt of the territories of the 
Chalci ; and his General TLACAELLEc ſoon after 
ſubdued all the nations bordering on the North and 
South-ſeas, except the Tlaſcalans, which tribe, ſays 
AcosTaA, they ſuffer'd to retain their independency, 
that they might have an enemy to exerciſe their 
youth in the diſcipline of war, and to furniſh them 


Ac os rA had a pretty deal of credulity and ſuper- 


deſigning to put him to death; but that the Magi- 


and afterwards into a Serpent : However, that he 


2 
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with priſoners to facrifice to their gods. MonTrE-CHA AP. 
ZUMA alſo applied himſelf to regulate the Civil Go- XII. 
vernment and the Officers of his houſhold, and built wyw 
that celebrated temple in Mexico that was dedicated 
to their god Uitzilipuztli, and died after he had 
reigned twenty-eight years. 

The electors, aſſembling on this demiſe, would 
have ſet the crown upon the head of their General 
TLACAELLEC, who had contributed exceedingly 
to the enlargement of their territories, and ſettling 
the Civil Government ; and, when he refuſed to ac- 
cept it, they choſe the perſon he was pleaſed to re- 
commend to them; namely, 'I'rcocic, one of Sixth King, 
the ſons of the deceaſed King; but he, proving an T. 
unfortunate Prince, was poiſon'd by his ſubjects, af- 
ter he had reigned four years : Whereupon the 
electors, by the advice of the ſame General, choſe 
AXAY ACA, another of the ſons of MonTEzZU MA, Seventh 
for their Sovereign; and the General T'LaCAEL- — 5 
L Ec dying foon after his election, Axayaca 
gratefully conſtituted his eldeſt ſon General of the 
Mexican armies; and, having ſolemnized the ex- 
equies of 'TLACAELLEC with great ſplendor, 
march'd with his army, to the ſouthward of Mexico, 
two hundred leagues, ſubduing the provinces of Te- 
coantipique and Guatulco; from whence he brought 
ſeveral captives, whom he ſacrificed at his corona- 
tion. ACO0STA relates, that he afterwards inva- 
ded the country of T'LATELULCO ; and that his 
enemies, in order to ſurprize him, metamorphos'd 
themſelves into frogs, and other animals z which 
Acos r A ſeems to have been ſo weak as to be- 
lieve: And, indeed, it muſt be admitted, that 


ſtition in his conſtitution ; but, making an allow- 

ance for theſe foibles, he is eſteem'd a good author. 

To return to our hiſtory : AXAYACA died after he 

had reigned eleven years; and the electors thought 

fit to chuſe AUTZoOL, one of their number, his Eighth 
ſucceſſor z who added Guatimala, and ſeveral o- ng, Aut 
ther large provinces, to his dominions : He alſo re- 
built and beautified the city of Mexico; but, endea- 
vouring to bring a river of freſh water into the town, 
drowned great part of it: However, he found means 

to draw off the water again, and repair the damage. 

And here Acos rA entertains us with another whim- 

ſical piece of Mexican tradition. He fays, when the 

King was about to turn the river into Mexico, being 

told by a certain Magician that he would drown the 
country by it, he order'd the man to be apprehended, 


cian preſerv'd himſelf ſome time, by turning him- 
ſelf into the form of an Eagle, then into a Tyger, 


ſurrender'd himſelf to the King at length, and was 
executed. AUTZOL, having reigned eleven years, 


died; and MonTEZUM A the ſecond was elected Ninth King, 
Montezuira ' 


King, being the ſame Prince that fat upon the ,, cand. 


throne when the Spaniards firſt invaded . 
is 
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C HAP. This Prince was elected by the unanimous ſuffra- 
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ges of the electors, and the approbation of all his ſub- 


= jetts ; for he was, or appeared to be, the beſt qua- 
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ards arrive 
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lified for that high dignity, of any of the royal fa- 
mily ; wiſe, valiant, generous, affable, and en- 
dow'd with every other royal virtue. He refuſed the 
crown when it was offer'd him, and was in a man- 
ner forced to accept it : But he no ſooner aſcended 
the Throne, than he gave his ſubjects good reaſon 
to believe his humility and condeſcenſion were coun- 
terfeited, only to render himſelf popular; for he 
commanded, that no Commoner ſhould be admitted 
into his Court, or hold any place or office under him : 
He would be ſerved only by his vaſſal Princes and 
Nobility; and made it death, *tis ſaid, for any Ple- 
beian to look upon him. However, they admit, he 
cauſed juſtice to be duly adminiſter'd throughout his 
empire, and ſeverely puniſh'd his Officers and Ma- 
giſtrates that were guilty of corruption or oppreſſion : 
That he was alſo a great General ; ever returned 
victorious from the wars, and added ſeveral provin- 


ces to his dominions. 


It was in the fourteenth year of his reign, anno 
1517, when the Spaniards firſt appeared upon his 
coaſts. In the following year, 1518, CORTEZ 
arrived, and ſo amazed the Mexicans with his ſhip- 
ping, artillery, and horſes, that, in the opinion of 
AcosTA, they would have ſubmitted to any terms 
the Spaniards would have impoſed, without ſtriking 
a ſtroke, or oftering at a defence, if that would 
have ſatisfied the Spaniſh General. The Mexicans, 
at firſt, looked upon theſe foreigners as Gods, or 
good Angels, ſent for their protection. ACosTA 
obſerves the ſame. But they, by their outrages and 
devaſtations, ſoon gave the Indians occaſion to alter 


their opinion, and dread them as a kind of evil 
Genii ſent to deſtroy them. But, having already 
given a full account of the negotiations and tranſacti- 
ons between Mo N TEZZ UMA and the Spaniards, I 


ſhall not weary the reader with a repetition of them; 
only obſerve, that MonTEzUmM a the ſecond is 
looked upon as the laſt of the Mexican Emperors ; 
for tho' there were two elected afterwards, one was 
ſet up in the life-time of MoNTEZUMA, which 
made his election void ; and the other was taken 
priſoner by CoR r EE, before he was well ſettled on 
the throne, and at length put to death by that Ge- 
neral, under pretence' that he was engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Spaniards : Nor do authors agree 
in the naß bf either. 

I precèed in the next place, to enquire into the 


learning and qualifications of the Mexicans, that we 
may be the bete able to judge what credit is to be 
given to this hiſtory : And, for ought appears to 
me, they had neither letters or characters, as the 
Chineſe have, to expreſs their meaning by; ſtatuary 
and painting were the only ways they had to record 
what was paſt: An image or picture, with a crown 


on its head, ſignified a King ; and an image, ha- 
bited like a Prieſt, a Prieſt: But they had no word 
or character that would expreſs either, as the Chi- 
neſe have. There were ſome few things indeed 
that repreſented others, and may be ſtiled hierogly- 
phicks ; as the painted wheel, that diſtinguiſh'd their 
age; and leſſer circles, their years: And this brings 
me to ſpeak of their kalendar, 


This they regulated and adjuſted by the motion of The i, 
the ſun making his altitude and declination the mea- l 


ſure of times and ſeaſons. Their year conſiſted of 
three hundred ſixty- five days, and was divided into 
eighteen months, to each of which was aflign'd 
twenty days, which made three hundred and ſixty ; 
but then there were five more, a kind of intercalary 
days, which they added at the end of every year, to 
make it anſwer the courſe of the fun ; during which 
hve days, tis faid, they gave themſelves up entirely 
to pleaſure, or at leaſt a relaxation from buſimeſs; 
tradeſmen {hut up their ſhops, no cauſes were heard 
in their courts of juſtice, and even their ſacrifices and 
the ſervice of the temple were diſuſed at theſe times. 
At the end of the five days, the new year began, 
which happen'd on the 26th of our month of Fe- 
bruary. Their weeks conſiſted of thirteen days 
each, diſtinguiſh'd in their kalendar by different fi- 
gures; and their age conſiſted of two and, fifty years, 
or four weeks of years ; for the deſcribing whereof 
they made a large circle, which they divided into 
two and fifty degrees, allowing a year for every de- 
gree : In the center of the circle, the ſun was paint- 
ed, from whoſe rays proceeded four lines of difterent 
colours, which equally divided the circumference, 


leaving thirteen degrees to each ſemidiameter ; and 


theſe diviſions ſerved as ſigns of their Zodiack, upon 
which their ages had their revolutions, and the fun 
his aſpects, proſperous or adverſe, according to the 
colour of the line. In a larger circle, incloſing the 
other, they mark'd, with the figures of animals, 
plants, weapons, or other . inſtruments, the moſt 
remarkable occurrences that happen'd ; which, how- 
ever, they ſeem'd conſcious, could not be perfectly 
underſtood by poſterity ; and therefore ſchools were 
inſtituted, wherein the youth were taught to cele- 
brate the great actions of their ancient heroes, and 
to repeat the moſt memorable tranſactions of the 
preceding ages; on which they relied much more 
than on their hieroglyphicks. So that their hiſtory, 
at laſt, muſt be reſolved into oral tradition ; and 
how much this may have been alter dor corrupted, by 
deſign or negligence, we may gueſs, by what has bap- 
pen'd in other parts of the world. For my part, 1 
never yet met with that nation whoſe traditions 
could be relied on; even the Egyptians, Grecians, 
and Romans, and of later days the Chineſe and 


EFaſt-Indians, we find have mixed ſo many impro- 
bable relations with their ſtory, that we know — 
what to make of their ancient hiſtory; much! 
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can we depend upon the Mexican, where they had 
neither the uſe of letters or characters to tranſmit 
the ations of their anceſtors to poſterity. 

At the end of every age, the Mexicans were 
taught to expect the end of the world, and prepared 
themſelves to take leave of it: On the laſt night 
they extinguiſh'd their fires, neglected their food, 
and abandon'd themſelves to ſorrow ; not daring to 
take their natural reſt, but remained with their eyes 
fixed towards the eaſt, *till they ſaw the dawn of the 
ſucceeding day appear ; and then prepared to- wel- 
come the Sun, and falute him, both with vocal and 
inſtrumental muſick, on his firſt appearance : They 
alſo congratulated each other that a new age was be- 
gun, and they ſhould no more be in danger of the 
like calamity for two and fifty years; for which 
bleſſing they crowded to their temples, to give thanks, 
and facrifice to their gods, and to receive from their 
Prieſts new fires from the altar; concluding the day 
with ſongs and dances, and other expreſſions of their 

oy. | 
: 7 proceed, in the next place, to enquire into the 
government of the ancient Mexicans, which, it ap- 
pears, was at firſt popular or republican ; but falling 
frequently into factions, which had near endanger'd 
the ruin of their State, they elected ACAMAPIXTLI 
their firſt King, ſoon after their arrival on the Mex- 
ican lake; and all his ſucceſſors were elected after- 
wards, as has been related already; at firſt by the 
whole community; but, on the death of Iz coaLT, 
the Kings of Tacuba and Tezcuco, and four Princes 
of the royal blood, aſſumed the privilege of elect- 
ing their King or Emperor; and the reſt of the 
Nobility, as well as the People, were ever after 
excluded from having any ſhare in the election, 

The King elect, after the reign of Mon T EZ U- 
M A the firſt, was obliged to invade ſome neighbour- 
ing nation, if the Mexicans were not at that time 
engaged in war, and to bring home a certain num- 
ber of captives, to be facrificed at his coronation : 
And, on his return in triumph, was met by the No- 
bility, Miniſters of State, and chief Prieſts, and con- 
ducted to the temple of the god of war; where, 
after the ſacrifice was ended, he was cloathed by the 
Electors in the imperial robes ; a golden ſword, 
edg'd with flints, was put into his right hand, and 
into his left a bow and arrows; by which he ſeems to 
have been inveſted both with the civil and military 
powers: After which, the King of Tezcuco ſet the 
crown upon his head, as firſt Elector of the empire: 
Ihen one of the Miniſters made a ſpeech, in the 
name of all the Mexicans, congratulating him upon 
his acceſſion, and putting him in mind of the duties 
incumbent on thoſe who were raiſed to ſovereign po- 
wer; and, above all, with what attention and diligence 
he ought to apply himſelf, to promote the happineſs 
of the people committed to his care: Then the High 
Prieſt anointed him with a thick balm or oil, as black 


as ink; bleſſed the King, and four times ſprinkled 


him with a conſecrated water, putting a mantle over 
Vo I. III. 
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his ſhoulders, painted with ſkulls and human bones, C H Ap. 
to put him in mind, ſays my author, that Princes XII. 


were ſubject to mortality. They alſo uſed ſome drugs 
at the coronation, to preſerve him from diſeaſes and 
enchantments. After which, he offered incenſe to 
the god Uitzilipuztli, and took an oath to main- 
tain the religion and cuſtoms of his anceſtors. He 
alſo took an oath, tis ſaid, that, during his reign, 
the ſun ſhould give his light, and the rains fall in 
their proper ſeaſons; and that there ſhould be no 
inundations, famine, or peſtilential diſeaſes : Not that 
the people of Mexico thought theſe things in the 
power of their Sovereign; but they put him in mind 
that his conduct ſhould be ſuch as not to draw the 
vengeance of Heaven upon them; being ſenſible, 
that the publick ſometimes ſuffer'd for the faults of 
their Governors, 

Having ſeen the Prince crown'd, it may be pro- 
per to ſay ſomething of his Court, eſpecially in the 
time of MonTEzZUMA the ſecond, who lived in 
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The Courts 


of their an« 
cient Kings. 


the greateſt ſplendor of any of their Monarchs. He 


had, as DE SoL1s relates, two forts of guards; one 
of ſoldiers, with which the courts of the palace were 
in a manner crowded ; and the other of Noblemen, 
introduced in this Prince's time, conſiſting of two 
hundred, who daily attended in their turns, not 
only as a guard, but to add to the ſplendor of the 
Court. 

He had alſo no leſs than three thouſand women in 
his palace, being the moſt beautiful young ladies the 
Governors of the ſeveral provinces could pick out, 
to adorn the royal palace: Theſe were taken from 
their relations either with or without their conſent, 
as a tribute due to their Prince; and among them 
there were two, the daughters of ſome of the vaſ- 
ſal Kings, whom he treated with great regard; and 
theſe the Spaniſh hiſtorians call his wives, and give 
them the title of (Queens, probably becauſe there 
was ſome fort of contract or ceremony uſed before 
he took them to his bed. 

There was a perpetual ſucceſſion of women in the 
palace; for the King frequently gave them to his 
Courtiers and Favourites in marriage, and fupplied 
their places with others, which were daily ſent up by 
his Officers : And,while they remained in the palace, 
it ſeems, they were as ſtrictly watch'd and guarded, 
as in a Mahometan Seraglio, by the good old Prudes 
and Gouvernantes, who had the care of the royal 
Concubines. | 

This Prince appeared but ſeldom in publick; and 
when he admitted any of his vaſlals to petition him, 
they were not ſuffer'd to look him in the face, He 
eat alone, but in great ſtate, having above two hun- 
dred diſhes at his table, which were diſtributed a- 
mong the Nobility in waiting when he had done 
with them: Beſide which, tables were kept for all 
others who reſided in the palace, or whoſe buſineſs 


or employments brought them thither, 


The King fat at table on a little ſtool, 'and the 
room was divided in the middle to keep off the 
Ff _ crowd: 


Their o- 
men. 
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waited within the rail, and near it ſtood an Officer 
to receive the diſhes, which were brought in by 
young ladies richly dreſs'd. The diſhes, which were 
of fine earthern ware, and the table-linnen, were e- 
very day diſtributed among the ſervants, being never 
uſed twice, He drank out of golden cups frequently, 
a privilege never allow'd to his ſubjects; tho* he 
fometim-s drank out of the ſhell of a Cacao-nut, or 
other natural ſhells. 

There were generally attending at his table three 
or four buffoons, who did not only divert him with 
their impertinence, but frequently acquainted him 
with things that others durſt not name; which, *tis 
{faid, was his principal reaſon for entertaining them. 

Having repofed himſelf a little after dinner, he 
was cntertain'd with ſuch vocal and inſtrumental 
muſick as his country afforded ; their inſtruments 
conſiſting chiefly of horns, hollow canes, or ſea- 
ſhells, and wooden drums; and might entertain 
thoſe that never heard better, but does not ſeem to 
be much admired by the Spaniards. 

As to their Courts of juſtice, there was one ſup- 
preme tribunal in Mexico, conſiſting of twelve 
Judges, who determined all appeals from the reſpec- 
tive provinces ; and both the town and country had 
their proper Judges and Officers, who heard the par- 
ties, and determined cauſes in a ſummary way. 
There could be no bills and anſwers, no written 
declarations or pleadings, where there was no ſuch 


thing as writing : But the Judges were uſually go- 


vern'd by the deciſions of their predeceſſors and an- 
cient cuſtom, unleſs the royal authority interpoſed. 
The crimes of treaſon, murder, ſodomy, and a- 
dultery, were puniſh'd with death; and ſome authors 
add, that robbery and thett were puniſh'd in the 
like manner; but others relate, that the firſt theft 
was only puniſh'd with loſs of liberty: However, 
all agree, that corruption in the Judges and Ma- 
giſtrates was puniſh'd capitally; and that bribery in 
an Officer or Miniſter was never pardon'd; into 


Which this Prince examined more narrowly than 


any other offence whatever, 

There was alſo a Council of war eſtabliſh'd at 
Mexico, which regulated all things relating to the 
militia ; for the foldiery were more favoured than 
any ſet of men in the empire, and more raiſed their 
fortunes, and acquired poſts and titles of honour in 
this profeſſion than any other, In every great town 
the military men were diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of 
the inhabitants, by ſeveral privileges and immuni- 
ties; and their armies were eaſily raiſed, every Ca- 
cique and Governor of a town or province being 
obliged to bring a certain number of men into the 
field upon a ſummons. And it is faid, by De SoL1s, 
and ſcveral other Spaniſh hiſtorians, that Mo N T E- 

"ZUM A had thirty vaſſal Princes in his dominions 
that could each of them bring an hundred thouſand 
men into the field, "Thefe Princes commanded their 


iofpeCtive troops in perſon, bus received their orders 


from the Generaliſſimo, which was uſually the Em- Cy 1p 


peror himſelf in any war of conſequence ; theſe XII E. 
Princes eſteeming it very impolitick to truſt large wy 2 
armies to the conduct of any ſubject. 


There were ſeveral military honours inſtituted, I nan, 
for diſtinguiſhing arid rewarding thoſe who haJ be- 
haved well in the army; ſome were created Knights 
of the Eagle, ſcme of the 'I'yger, and others of the 
Lion, who bore the device of their reſpective orders 
on their habits. "There was ſtill a ſuperior order of 
Knighthood, to which none but Princes, and thoſe 
of the blood royal, were admitted ; which the Em- 
peror himſelf was of: Theſe had their hair tied back 
with a red ſtring, and a number of taſſels hung 
down their ſhoulders, according to the exploits they 
had perform'd, a new one being added every time 
they performed any ſignal action. 

There was (till another Court, or Council, which Revenues | 
had the management of the royal revenues which the Cur. 
aroſe from the produce of the gold and ſilver mines, 
and from the tributes or taxes paid in kind of the fruits 
of the earth and their manufactures ; which were ſaid 
to be greatly increaſed in the reign of MoNTEZUM A 
the ſecond, who compelled his ſubjects, whether tradeſ 
men or huſbandmen, to yield him one third part of 
their profits ; and the pooreſt people were obliged to 
work in the publick buildings, without any other 
wages than their food, when required. As to the 
Nobility,indeed, they were not obliged to pay taxes ; 
but they were, by their tenures, required to ſerve in 
the army, with a certain number of their vaſſals, or 
give their attendance at court, upon every ſummons, 

The laſt Council I ſhall mention, is the Council The Conc! 
of ſtate, to which all others were ſubject. This of fte. 
was compoſed of the fix Electors of the empire, and 
uſually held in the preſence of the Emperor; four 
of the members always reſiding in the royal palace, 
without conſulting whom the Emperor ſcarce ever 
determined any thing of conſequence: They were 
the laſt reſort in all caſes, and without their advice 
were no laws made or alter'd. 


CHAT, A 


Of the modern government of Mexico, and of the forces 
and revenues of that vicereyaliy. 


M EXICO, like the Spaniſh provinces in CH . 
the old world, is govern'd by a Viceroy, XIII, 
and each of the larger diviſions of that viceroyalty mak Do 
has its Court of audience, to which all the lefler a m 
provinces and diſtricts are ſubject. The Viceroy, or Mewes 
Governor, is Preſident of each Court of audience; 
and the Alcaid-Majors, Fiſcals, and Counſellors of 
State, are Members of it. Theſe take cognizance 
of all cauſes, criminal or civil, within a certain cix- 
cuit round the city where the reſpective Courts are 
held, in the firſt inſtance; and, by way of appeal, 
of all cauſes which are removed from the Courts 
of inferior Judges within their ſeveral juriſdicnorhs 

| | garti- 
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CHAP. particularly from the Courts of the reſpective Alcaids, 
XIII. Rigidors and Corrigidors of the reſpective towns and 
Wyw diſtricts. Thoſe cities which have not a Corrigidor 


for their chief Magiſtrate, have a Rigidor, or Al- 
caid-Major, who has a certain number of Rigi- 
dors, or Aldermen, for his Aſſeſſors, who deter- 
mine all cauſes within their ſeveral diſtricts. "Thoſe 
towns which are not cities, have their Alcaids only, 
from whoſe ſentence the people may appeal to the 
Courts eſtabliſh'd in the cities, and from them to 
the Court of audience. 

In the Viceroy is veſted the ſupreme military 
power, and he has the nomination to many civil and 
military employments; but moſt of the principal 
poſts are filled up by the King, or the Council of 
the Indies in Old Spain; to whom allo their lies an 
appeal from the Courts of audience in Mexico : 
And the Spaniards make it an inviolable rule never 
to prefer any Mexican, tho' born of Spaniſh pa- 
rents, to any conſiderable poſt in the Indies. "Theſe 
muſt be all natives of Old Spain; and the term of 
the Viceroy's adminiſtration is uſually limited to 
five years; but ſometimes he amaſſes wealth enough 
in that time to purchaſe a continuance in his office 
for another five years. And the miſery of it is, that 
ſuch Governors are ſent over uſually as are neceſſi- 
tous or covetous ; and, having given great ſums to 
purchaſe their places, are forced to oppreſs all under 
them, to make up what has been extorted from 
them by the Miniſters in Europe : "They therefore 
ullaly ſell all the poſts they have to diſpoſe of, with- 
out regard to the qualification or merit of the per- 
lon preferred; ſo that there is a train of bribery, 
corruption, and oppreſſion, that runs through the 
whole adminiſtration : And, as the Spaniards op- 
pres each other, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
poor Indians, that lie at their mercy, eſcape better. 

In the towns that are purely Indian, the Spaniards 
conſtitute the ſame fort of Magiſtrates, and the Go- 
vernment is adminiſter'd in the ſame manner by In- 
dians, as it is in the Spaniſh towns by Spaniſh Ma- 
giſtrates: But there are ſome tribes of Indians 
that are rather in alliance with the Spaniards than 
ſubject to them. However, moſt of the Indians ac- 
knowledge the King of Spain for their Sovereign ; 
and their Chiefs accept a ſtaff with a filver head, 
which is in a manner a Spaniſh commiſſion to go- 
vern their own people. "Theſe the Spaniards are cau- 
tious of diſobliging, and ſuffer them to live accord- 
ing to their own laws and cuſtoms; only ſending 
Miſſionaries amongſt them, to endeavour, by fair 
means, to make them conform to their religion and 
government: For, if the Spaniards attempt to com- 
pel or force them to ſubmit, DAMPIER relates, 
whole towns of them will fly to the woods and 
mountains; and, if they are accidentally diſcover'd, 
they will remove again, which is not very difficult 
tor them to do, having ſcarce any houſhold-ſtuff but 
their hammocks and calabaſhes; and they ſoon 


build them new huts when they come into another CH AP, 


part of the country, and raiſe a plantation ſufficient 
for their ſubſiſtence. The Indians who have no de- 
pendance on the Spaniards, have ſome Chief they 
obey as their Prince, who acts the part of a Gene- 
ral when they take the field, and that of a Judge 
in time of peace; and, in his determinations, is 
govern'd by ancient cuſtom: But, it ſeems, he en- 
ters upon no buſineſs of conſequence, without con- 
ſulting the heads of their tribes or families. 
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XIII. 
2 


The regular forces the Spaniards have in the The forces of 


viceroyalty of Mexico are very inconſiderable: In 
the Metropolis there are ſcarce five hundred ſol- 
diers; and at Vera Cruz, the port of the greateſt 
conſequence on the North-ſea, they have not half 
that number ; and their fortifications are as con- 
temptible as their garriſons. There is ſcarce a town, 
of any name, near the coaſt of the North-ſea, 
but has been taken and plunder'd by the Buccaneers 
more than once, tho' theſe Rovers ſeldom conſiſt 
of more than a thouſand or fifteen hundred men: 
"Theſe ſmall bodies have in a manner deficd all the 
militia of the country; tho* they have frequently 
remained long enough on the coaſts for the Spa- 
niards to aſſemble their whole poſſe, yet have they 
generally carried off their booty in ſpite of them. 
The ſame Buccaneers have tought their royal flects 
on the South-ſea, taken ſome of their ſtouteſt ſhips, 
and ſeldom been unſucceſsful in their encounters 
with the Spaniards, by ſea or land. And if the 
Buccaneers and Privateers have appeared ſo much 
ſuperior to all the forces the Spaniards have in that 
part of the world, what might not an Engliſh or 
French ſquadron of fifteen or twenty men of war, 
and five or ſix thouſand land- forces, effect in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies? We ſee the Scots fix d them- 
ſelves at Darien with much leſs force; and, had 
not the Engliſh themſelves oppoſed and diſcouraged 
that expedition, it would not have been in the po- 
wer of the Spaniards to have removed them. And, 
indeed, it is not the want of power, but the want 
of inclination, that has prevented the Engliſh fix- 
ing themſelves in the richeſt parts of the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. Our Governors ſeem to have been 
of opinion, that we ſhould loſe more by diſpoſleſſing 
the Spaniards of their acquiſitions in the new world, 
than we ſhould get by the conqueſt, if we ſucceed- 
ed. And, I muſt confeſs, I am entirely of that 
mind ; for tho' we might come in for a ſhare of 
their gold and filver, yet, if we loſt our traſfick by 
it, we ſhould be no gainers in the end. I look 
upon it to be the intereſt both of Great Britain and 
Spain, to live in perpetual amity and good under- 
ſtanding, and to unite their whole powers to oppote 
the encroaching French, particularly in Florida, to 
which France hath already given the name of 
Louiſiania; for if the French ſucceed there, as 
they will be very uneaſy neighbours to the Britth 
plantations, they will be much more terrible to the 
Ff Spa- 
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CHAP. Spaniard on the fide of Mexico, which lies contigu- 
XIII. ousto it; ſince the gold and ſilver mines in Mexico 
may be ſuppoſed to draw them ſooner that way than 
to the Britiſh plantations, where there is nothing 

that can come in competition with thoſe treaſures : 


STATE 


The revenues the King of Spain receives from C HAP 
the viceroyalty of Mexico are very conſiderable, XIII. 
and ariſe principally from three branches, viz, - * 
1. The King's fifth or tenth of the treaſure dug out The u. 
of their mines ; 2. From the duties of exciſe and — 


Nay, the Spaniards can never ſecure their mines in 
Mexico from the French, but by introducing the 
Engliſh into the weſtern part of Florida, before the 
French are too well eftabliſh'd there. The Engliſh 
would be their beſt barrier for their Mexican domi- 
nions : They find the French have already driven 
them from their forts at the mouth of the river 
Miſſiſſippi, and ſome of their ſettlements on the 
frontiers of New Mexico; and they may aſſure 
themſelves they will advance to the mines, if they 
are not diſappointed by the Engliſh. It is therefore 
undoubtedly the intereſt of Spain to cultivate a good 
underſtanding with Great Britain. 

Nor is it leſs our intereſt to have the Spaniards 
for our friends: If we do not drive them into the 
arms of France, we may have the cloathing of the 
createſt part of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; and we 
ſhall not only loſe that moſt valuable branch of our 
trade by quarrelling with them, but, ſhould the 


Spaniard be provoked to join with the French in 


Florida, they would greatly diſtreſs our colonies that 
vorder on that country, and put a ſtop to our ex- 
tending our plantations to the weſtward. And tho' 
this would be a great ſtep to their own deſtruction, 
we can't be aſſured they will never take ſuch mea- 
ſures ; for we find pique and reſentment go a great 
way, and that Courts, as well as private men, are 
lometimes govern'd more by paſſion than reaſon, 
And if both our foreign traffick and plantations 
muſt evidently ſuffer by our quarrelling with Spain, 
it is not the poſſeſſion of a mine or two that would 
be an equivalent for them, Beſides, if ever we 
thould attempt to make ourſelves maſters of any 
part of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, we ſhall infallibly 
be oppoſed by the French, and perhaps by the Dutch, 
and other European nations. We have already fut- 
fer'd in our trade by quarrelling with Spain : A great 
part of the woollen and other manufactures and 
merchandize, they formerly took from us, are now 
furniſh'd them by the French and Dutch; and 
where trade has found a new channel, it is difficult 
to reduce it to the old one. I hope, therefore, both 
Britain and Spain will conſider their mutual intereſts 
better for the future. We are not poſſeſs'd of the 
mines of Mexico indeed; but great part of the 
treaſure the Spaniards dig there flows into this king- 
dom, as has been obſerved by others, in return for 
our manufactures : They have the labour, but we 
already ſhare the profit with them. On the other 
hand, Spain will not fail to be protected by us a- 
gain{t the encroachments of the French, if they uſe 
us well; and I don't know any other Power that 
ean protect their American dominions againſt that 
potent and enterprizing people. | 
L 


cuſtom ; and, 3. From the rents and ſervices by 2 25 


which they hold their eſtates, and the produce of 
their huſbandry and manufactures, 


GEMELLI Ca RERI informs us, that the King Anga 
has but a tenth of the ſilver in Mexico, tho? he has fr m the 
a fifth of the ſilver of Peru, becauſe the Mexicans 


are at a very great charge in purchaſing quickſilver 
to refine their ſilver ; whereas the Peruvians have 
mines of quickſilver in their country. Gold, 
however, pays a fifth to the King, both in Mexico 
and Peru. The fame gentleman relates, that when 
he was at Mexico, in the year 1698, the King's 
part for that year came to ſix hundred thouſand 
marks, every mark eight ounces of filver (which 
muſt make twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
of our money); and that the Aſſayer aſſured him, 
the King's ſhare came to eight hundred thouſand 
marks, or ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in the year 1691 : And the King's part of the plate 
of Peru comes to four times as much at leaſt. 


The cuſtoms and exciſe alſo muſt raiſe a great Ext ant 
deal of m_y ; for the fame GEMELLI' informs cuſtom: 
I 


us, that the King's duties paid by the Manila ſhip, 
in which he came from the Eaſt-Indies, amounted 
to fourſcore thouſand pieces of eight; and thoſe 
ſhips which arrive from Peru and Europe annually, 
alſo are vaſtly rich, and pay very high duties to the 
Crown. The fame writer relates, that the exciſe 
on a ſpirituous liquor, drawn from the plant Mag- 
hey only, amounted to eleven hundred thouſand 
pieces of eight per annum in the city of Mexico. 


The third branch of the revenue, viz. the rents Rents and 
and ſervices due to the Crown, muſt be equal, if ene, 


not fuperior, to either of the former branches ; for 
GAGE obſerves, that the pooreſt married Indian 
pays four, ſix, and, in ſome places, eight ryals 
(four ſhillings) per ann. to the Crown ; and others 
in proportion to their eſtates. There are lands alſo 
held immediately of the Crown, that pay very 
great rents, Others are held of the Encomendero's, 
that reſemble our Lords of Manors, or rather the 
ancient Barons ; to whom their tenants pay a large 
portion of the produce of their grounds and manu- 
factures in kind: And theſe Lords hold of the 
Crown by certain tenures or rents; for all lands 
there, as with us, hold mediately or immediately 
of the Crown, and the owners of them contribute 
to the ſupport of the Government, either by their 
army ſervice, or the rents they pay in lieu of ſuch 
exvice. 


CHAP. 


4 


C H A P. XIV. 
Of the religion of the Mexicans, ancient and modern. 


HE people that inhabited this country im- 
mediately before the Mexicans, according to 
tradition, were the Chichimeca's, who are repreſent- 
ed by the Mexicans, that diſpoſleſs'd them of their 
country, as a very brutiſh generation, without re- 
ligion, without government, without cloathing, ig- 
norant of huſbandry, building, and every other art 
and ſcience. 

But, notwithſtanding they are faid to be without 
religion, the Spaniſh hiſtorians, moſt of them, a- 
gree, that this ſavage people worſhipped the ſun 
and moon, and facrihced fowls and other animals 
to them. And GEMELLI CARE RI relates, that 
when he was at Mexico, in the year 1698, being 
carried to the village of Teotiguacan, which ſigni- 
hes a place of gods, about a day's journey from 
that city, to ſee ſome Indian antiquities 3 he found 
two pyramids of earth, with fleps from the bottom 
to the top, like thoſe of Egypt ; the one being the 
pyramid of the moon, and the other of the ſun : 
That two ſides of the pyramid of the moon were 
two hundred Spaniſh yards in length each, and the 
other two an hundred and fifty Spaniſh yards in 
length (a Spaniſh yard being near a fourth leſs than 
an Engliſh yard). He had no inſtrument to take 
the height, but he gueſs'd it to be fifty Engliſh 
yards : That there once ſtood on the top of this 
pyramid a vaſt idol of the moon (of human form, 
as I underſtand him) made of a hard coarſe ſtone, 
which the firſt Biſhop of Mexico, out of a religious 
zcal, cauſed to be broke in pieces: However, there 
lay then three great pieces of it at the foot of the 
pyramid : That within the pyramid were ſeveral 
e buried vaults, where Kings had been buried; for which 
” reaſon the road to it was called Micaotli, or the 
Highway of the Dead; and about it were ſeveral 
little mounts, or tumuli, ſuppoſed to be the burying- 
places of their Great men, 

Our author afterwards view'd the pyramid of the 
ſun, called Tonagli, which ſtood two hundred paces 
ſouth of the former; and he found two fides of it 
three hundred Spaniſh yards in length, and the other 
two about two hundred ; and it was a fourth part 
higher than that of the moon : The ſtatue on the 
top of it was broken ; but, however, the beſt part 
ot it then remained there, being too large to be eaſi- 
ly removed, This image had a great hollow place 
wy * the in the breaſt, where the figure of the ſun was placed; 

and all the reſt of it had been cover'd with gold, as 
was the image of the moon; and he found ſome 
great ſtones at the foot of the pyramid, that were 
part of the arms and legs of the idol. 

According to their traditions, theſe pyramids 
were built by the Ulmeco's, a people which came 
by ſea from the eaſt ; which gave ſome Europeans 
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reaſon to conjecture, they were colonies of the C HAP. 
Egyptians and Carthaginians, who ſometimes joined XIV. 
in their naval expeditions to the weſtern coaſts of WW 
Africa and the iſlands in the Atlantic ocean. 

GEMELLI adds, that the Mexicans do not pre- 
tend to know when theſe pyramids were erected ; 
and Dr. S1GUENZA, a learned Spaniard, looks up- 
on them to be almoſt as ancient as the Flood, Cer- 
tain it is, ſays my author, there was formerly a great 
city where they ſtand, as appears by the vaſt ruins 
about them : "They muſt have been built by a people 
who inhabited the country before the Mexicans the 
Spaniards found there ; for it appears, the Mexi- 


cans came from the north but four or five hundred 


ag before the Spaniſh conqueſt ; and, conſequent- 
„they could not be the founders of theſe pyramids, 
the ſtructure whereof they don't pretend to have 
any traditions or memoirs, 
I proceed, in the next place, to enquire into the 
religion of the Mexican tribes, who ſucceeded the Religion of 


Chichimeca's ; and theſe, according to Acos T A, the Mexi- 


De SoL1s, and other Spaniſh writers of figure, 
acknowledg'd one ſupreme God as well as the * 
vians, and worſhipped the idol Vit zilipuztli as the 
image of this great God: But they contradict them- 
ſelves in other parts of their hiſtory; telling us, 
that Uitzilipuztli was their Mars, or god of War; 
and that he had a brother, named Tlalock, of equal 
power; and that the like prayers and ſacrifices 
were made before each of them. How then, could 
the ido) Mit3ilipuzt!i be adored as the one ſupreme 
God? Beſides, the ſame writers acknowledge, that 
there was not one Indian nation that had a word in 
their language, or any term, that ſignified Go p. 
Indeed AcosrT a fays, the Peruvians did worſhip a 
being, to whom they gave the names of Pachamac, 
Pachania, or the Creator of Heaven and Earth; 
and of Uſapu, the moſt Admirable ; which I ſhall 
conſider of when TI treat of Peru. But neither he, 
nor any other writer J have met with, will pretend 
to ſay, that the Mexicans gave any of their gods 
ſuch titles or appellations. Indeed, moſt of their 
writers copy from AcosTA, and give us nothing 
more, unleſs their own conjectures; and Acosra 
tells us, that their Miſlionaries were forced to uſe 
the Spaniſh word Dios, both in Mexico and Peru, 
when they ſpoke of God ; the natives having no 
word of the like import. 

If the Mexicans had any god which they ima- 
gined preſided over the reſt, it was the Sun. It is 
evident, they had a great veneration for this planet, 
from the ſpeeches of MonTEZzUM A, and their 
aſcribing whatever was great and wonderful to 
his direction and influence; but they had no image 
of the ſun or moon in the temples of Mexico, as 
the former inhabitants of the country (the Chichi- 
meca's) had: Either they imagined it unneceſſary 
to make any reſemblance of thoſe glorious Jumina- 
ries, which appeared to them every day ; or, = 
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CHAP, ther, they imagined they govern'd the world by the 


XIV. mediation of inferior deities ; and therefore built 
n temples, and paid their devotions only to the latter, 
as mediators for them to thoſe mighty beings they 
did not think themſelves worthy to approach di- 
rectly: For this ſeems to have been the opinion of 
other idolaters, both Pagan and Chriſtian. I pro- 
ceed therefore, in the next place, to enumerate the 
principal idols the Spaniards found in the temples of 
Mexico, 
Ihe firit idol the Spaniſh writers mention, was 
5 CHr3tlipu3zth, and the ſecond Tiatock ; which the 
reader will find already deſcribed, p. 142, 143. The 
Tefalipuca, third idol was Telcalicupa, called the god of pe- 
nance ; to whom they addreſs'd themſelves in their 
diſtreſſes, and in their fats. It was an image of 
human form, carved out of a black ſhining ſtone, 
and repreſented fitting on a chair in the middle of 
the altar: Ihe hair was tied up with a golden fillet : 
He held four darts in his rizht hand, and in his left 
a golden mirror ; and in the ſame hand a fan, made 
of feathers of all colours. 

The fourth image was the Mercury of the Mexi- 
cans, repreſented under a human ſhape, and called 
Quitzalcoaſt: He was more particularly addreſs'd 
to by merchants and tradeſmen, 

They had alſo a goddeſs called Tozi, or our 
great grandmother 3 a deity of their own fra- 
ming; for, it is reported, their god Ui*3ilipuztti 
directed them to demand of the King of Culiacan 
his daughter, for their Queen; which being com- 
plied with, they put her to death, flead off her 
ſkin, and put it on a young lad, and ever after a- 
dored her as their goddeſs. 

Another idol was formed of a paſte compoſed of 
the flour of ſeveral forts of grain mixed with ho- 
ney ; which they obliged their priſoners to adore 
that were deſtined to be ſacrificed : And this brings 
me to enquire into their human ſacrifices, with 
which the Spaniards charge them ; making theſe a 
colour for all the outrages they committed in Ame- 
rica, They inſiſt, that a people, which made the 
ſacrificing their own ſpecies the chief part of their 
Their hu- religion, ought to have been extirpated. But the 
man facrifi- Spaniſh Biſhop of Chiapa, who reſided in Mexico 
to a great at the time of the conqueſt, and was ſent over thi- 
degree. ther to enquire into theſe matters, and to protect 

the Indians againſt the barbarous uſage they met 

with from CoRT Ez and his fellow-adventurers ; 
aſſures us, that moſt part of the charge was falle : 
That inſtead of the Mexicans ſacrificing thouſands 
and twenty thouſands annually, as thoſe Adventu- 
rers reported, they never ſacrificed fifty in any one 
year, And, for ought I can learn, they neither 
ſacrificed beaſts or men conſtantly ; but only on ſome 
grand feſtivals, or in the time of ſome general ca- 
lamity, ſuch as famine, or ill ſucceſs in war, to ap- 
peaſe their angry gods, as the Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians did, from whom it is highly probable 
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they were deſcended. © Theſe Adventurers, ſays CH Ap 
the good Biſhop, invepted ſuch ſtories to juſtify XIV. 
their own barbarity. It may truly be ſaid, that 
the Spaniards, ſince their arrival in the Indies, 

have annually facrificed to their adored goddeſs 
avarice, more people than the Indians facrificed 
in an hundred years.” And, if their own wri- 
ters have reduced theſe ſacrifices from twenty thou- 
ſand per annum to fifty, poſſibly there is very little 
truch in the reſt of thoſe relations we meet with, 
of their ſacrificing men, much leſs eating them. 
All writers agree, that their Prieſts offer'd incenſe 
four times a day to their gods; but thoſe that ſpeak 
of the ſacrificing men to their idols, mention it as 
done upon extraordinary occaſions only, and no 
part of their conſtant worſhip. If we might be- 
lieve ſome authors, indeed, they did not only facri- 
hce men, but eat them; and had ſhambles of hu- 
man fleſh in their markets. But, as I ſhould with 
great difficulty believe this of any people, it being a 
thing ſo generally abhorred by all men J have ever 
ſcen or known; I ſhould believe it leſs of the In- Thr = 
dians than any other people, ſince it is agreed, that —_— 
they lived for the moſt part on fruits, roots and lied vn. } 
herbs, and very little on fleſh of any kind. The 
ſame Biſhop of Chiapa informs us, they were tem- 
perate and abſtemious to a very great degree ; and 
that one Spaniard would cat as much as four Indians 
uſually did. And it is very ſtrange, if ſuch a people 
ſhould feaſt on human fleſh, which, I am apt to 
think, is a ſtronger food, and harder to digeſt than 
that of any other animal; it muſt create a ſtrange 
diſorder in men that generally lived fo abſtemiouſſy. 
And, as I am inclined to doubt of many of the 
ſtories we meet with in the Spaniſh hiſtorians, re- 
lating to human ſacrifices ; ſo I muſt abſolutely re- 
ject thoſe relations that charge the Indians, or any 
other nation, with devouring their own ſpecies. It 
is ſtrange, if there ever were ſuch a people in Ame 
rica, there ſhould be none of them left at this day. 
There are many. nations, yet unconquer'd by the 
Europeans, who ſtill retain their ancient rites and 
cuſtoms in other particulars; and yet I can't learn 
there is one canibal amongſt them. f N 

I ſhall proceed, however, to give a fair and im- 
partial account of the religion of the Mexicans, 4 
we find it in Father AcosT à the Jeſuit, from 
whom moſt of the other Spaniſh writers have tranſ- 
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 cribed their relations; only premiſing, that tho this 


Father be an author of very good credit, where le 
relates what he ſaw himſelf; yet he ſeems to have 
had a great ſhare of credulity and ſuperſtition in his 
conſtitution, as will appear from the pretended mi- 
racles he relates upon truſt, and the credit he requiie 
his readers to give them. 2 

And, in the firſt place, Acos r A obſerves, that fl e 
the Devil has taught the Mexicans to imitate bot an 
Jews and Chriſtians in the worſhip and ſervice o Cartes 


their idols: That they had their Temple, lies ni · 
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HA P. Sacrifices, Sacraments, Prophets, and Miniſters, as 
XIV. 


the people of God had: And then proceeds to de- 
ſcribe the Mexican temples; of which having 
treated already, I ſhall, in the next place enquire 
in the Prieſt's office. 

Their chief Prieſt, he informs us, was tiled 
their Papas, or Pope, velted with ſovereign autho- 
rity, and held his office by inheritance, as the reſt 
of the Prieſts of Uitzilipuztli did: But that the 
other Prieſts were elected or dedicated to that of- 
fice in their infancy. 

That the daily employment of their Prieſts was 


i” to offer incenſe to their idols: This they did four 


times within the ſpace of twenty-four hours, viz. 
at break of day, at noon, at ſun- ſet, and at mid- 
night; when they ſounded their drums and trum- 
pets: The chief Prieſt in waiting, being cloathed in 
a kind of ſurplice, took fire from the altar at mid- 
night; and, having incenſed the idol, was followed 
into a chappel by the reſt of the Prieſts and Officers of 
the temple ; where they perform'd a very rigorous 
penance, laſhing and cutting themſelves *till the 
blood follow'd, and then beſmear'd their faces with 
their own blood. 

The Prieſts and Religious alſo faſted five or ten 
days before their grand feſtivals ; and ſome of them 
cut and diſabled themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to 
render them incapable of enjoying women : Nei- 
ther did they drink ſtrong liquor, or indulge them- 
ſelves in fleep, moſt of their penances being per- 
torm'd in the night-time. 

Their ſacrifices come next to be conſider'd. 


ofter'd, being brought to the foot of the temple- 
ſtairs, were met by one of the chief Prieſts, who, 
preſenting them the image made of the flour of 
Wheat, Maize and Honey, declared, that“ This 
was their god;“ and, after ſome other ceremo- 
nies, one of theſe unhappy men was led up to the 
platform on the top of the ſteps, where he found ſix 
Prieſts ready for the execution; two ſeiz d upon his 
arms, two on his legs, a fifth put a wooden col- 
lar about his neck ; and, having thrown him on 
his back on a pointed ſtone about 4 foot high, the 
ſixth, being the chief Prieſt, ripped open his breaſt 
with a knife edg'd with flint; and, tearing out the 
heart firſt, preſented it to the ſun, and then threw 
't in the face of the image of Uitzilipuztli (or ſome 
other image) which ſtood on an altar in the chappel 
alt before the place of execution: Then the body 
vas thrown down the ſteps, and, being taken up 
by thoſe that took him priſoner, was carried away, 
boil'd, broil'd, or otherwiſe cook'd, and ſerv'd up 
tor the entertainment of their friends, who feaſted 
on the fleſh of the ſacrifice. And thus, according 
to this writer, were fifty and more ſacrificed in a 
way ſometimes. The hands and faces of all the ſa- 
criticing Prieſts were painted black when they offi- 
«ated; and the chief Prieſt had on a red robe or man- 


tle, with a crown of feathers of various colours on CH AP. 


his head, pendants at his ears, and jewels hung on 
his lips. The reſt of the Prieſts had painted coro- 
nets on their heads, and were cloathed in white 
robes, 

At ſome of their feſtivals, they flead a captive, 
and cloathed another man in his ſkin, who went 
through the ſtreets begging the charity of the peo- 
ple, who gave liberally on theſe occaſions, the mo- 
ney being applicd to the ſervice of the temple. 

Sometimes they would ſtake a priſoner down, and 
giving him weapons, ſuffer him to defend himſelf 
againft the facrihcing Prieſt ; and, if he were too 
hard for the Prieſt that attack'd him, they gave 
him his liberty, otherwiſe he underwent the fame 
fate as the reſt. 

Their feſtivals, *tis ſaid, were ufually celebrated 
with human ſacrifices. The laſt day of every 
month, which conſiſted of twenty days, they ſacri- 
ficed ſome captives, and ran about the ſtreets, 
cloathed in their ſkins, to beg money, in the man- 
ner above related, 

A captive alſo was annually given to the Prieſts, 
to be the repreſentative of their god. This man 
they cloathed with all the robes and ornaments of 
the idol he was to perſonate, and gave him the 
ſame name; and he was honoured and adored alt 
that year as the idol was, lodged in the beſt apart- 
ment in the temple, feaſted and entertain'd by thoſe 
of the firſt rank, and, when he went through the 


ſtreets, he was attended by their Princes and Nobi-- 


lity ; he play'd upon a pipe, or flute, and the peo- 


ple adored him as he paſs'd : But at the end of the 
year he was ſacrificed, and ſent to increaſe the num-- 


ber of their gods. 
The Prieſts put both the King and People upon 
theſe barbarous ſacrifices, according to AcosTA, 


who ſays, They were weary of them when- 


** the Spaniards arrived amongſt them, and were 
determined to have left them off themſelves.” 
In their great feaſt of Uitzilipuztli, which was 
held the beginning of May, their Nuns (for they 
had cloiſters of Nuns and Friars belonging to every 
temple) made an image of their god in paſte, of the 
flour of Maize and Honey; which having dreſs'd 
up, and ſeated on an azure throne, the Nuns, who 
at that feaſt call'd themſelves the ſiſters of Uitzili⸗ 
puztii, carried it in proceſſion on their ſhoulders to 
the area before the temple, where a ſet of young 
Friars received it, and carried it on their ſhoulders 
to the ſteps of the altar, where the people came 
and worſhipped it, throwing duſt on their heads. 
They afterwards went in proceſſion with the 
image to a mountain, z league diſtant from Mexico, 
taking a tour through ſeveral of the neighbouring” 
villages: After which they returned to the temple 


in a triumphant manner, founding their drums and- 


trumpets, covering the idol with roſes, and ſtrew- 
ing the ground with all manner of flowers, 


Then 
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Then the Nuns took paſte, and made it into the 
form ot human bones, which were laid at the feet 
of the idol, and being conſecrated by the Prieſts, were 
called, The Fleſhand Bones of Uit3ilipuztli: About 
which they ſung and danced, and paid the ſame divine 
honours to them as to/the idol itfelf. After which, 
the Prieſts ſtripped the idol of paſte of its ornaments, 
broke that and the bones in pieces, which they di- 
{tributed to the people, bidding them © eat the fleſh 
* of their god ;” the whole ceremony concluding 
with a ſermon or exhortation of the Prieſts, 

On the 19th of the fame month of May, was an- 
nually celebrated the feaſt of Teſcalipuca, when 
the Prieſts abſolved the people from their ſins. The 
temple gates being open'd, one of the Prieſts ap- 
peared, and blew a horn, turning himſelf to the 
tour winds: After which, he took up duſt and put 
in his mouth, pointing to the heavens ; in which 
he was imitated by the people, who figh'd, wept 
and mourn'd for their offences; and proſtrating 
themſelves on the ground, implored the divine 
mercy. The horn was blown for ten days ſucceſſively, 
viz. from the gth to the 19th of May; all which 
time was ſpent in weeping and mourning ; and, on 
the laſt day, the image of the god Teſcalipuca was 
carried in proceſſion, two Prieſts walking before it 
with cenſers in their hands; and, every time they 
cenſed the people, they lifted up their hands to 
heaven, adoring the ſun and their idol: And, du- 
ring the ceremony, the penitents ſcourg'd them- 
ſelves with whips and knotted cords. 

After the proceſſion, the people made their obla- 
tions, conſiſting of gold, ſilver, the fruits of the 
earth, or of their labour. 
of delicious meats before the idol, which were af- 
terwards carried by the ſervants of the temple to the 
apartments of the Prieſts; the whole ceremony 
concluding with the facrifice of the perſon who had 
been the living image of the god of penance the pre- 
ceding year, and the uſual ſongs and dances at ſuch 
ſolemnities. 

The next feſtival I ſhall mention, is that of 
Muitzalcoalt, the god of trade. Forty days 
before this feaſt, the Merchants purchaſed a beau- 
tiful young ſlave, without any manner of defect, 
to be the living repreſentative of this god ; and, 
having waſh'd and purified him, they cloathed him 
with the fame robes and ornaments with which the 
idol was adorn'd he was to repreſent : They danced, 
fung, and adored him ; furniſhing him with every 
thing that could render life deſirable : But, nine 
days before the intended execution, they put him in 
mind of his approaching fate ; and, it he appear'd 
to be deſpirited and melancholy, they ply'd him 
with intoxicating liquors till he returned to his uſua] 
gaiety, and became inſenſible of his ſufterings : And, 
on the night of the feaſt-day, about twelve o clock, 
they ſacrificed the unhappy wretch in the uſual man- 


ner, ripping open his breaſt, and taking out bis 


They alſo ſet all manner 
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heart, which they firſt offer d to the moon, 
then threw in the face of the idol, tumbling the bo- 
dy down the ſtairs of the temple, which the Mer- 
chants took. up, dreſs'd, and eat with their friends. 
It is not pretended, that the Mexicans had any 
conſtant daily ſacrifices, either of men or other ani- 
mals : But our author relates, that they adored the 
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god of hunting; and, at certain ſeaſons of the eg ty 4. 
year, uſed to ſurround the woods and mountains, 8% 


where they expected to meet with wild beaſts, or 
game : And, having lighted fires on all ſides, and 
driven the beaſts to the centre, there they uſed to 
kill, and offer them to this god, who was placed on 
an altar on the top of the mountain thus invaded. 
The inhabitants of Honduras, Jucatan, Nica- 
ragua, and the reſt of the provinces, bad idols of dif- 
ferent fig ures, that were worſhipp'd with different 
rites : But moſt of them, we are told, ſacrificed men 
on ſome occaſions, particularly thoſe of the diſtrict 
of Tlaſcala; and the iſland of Cozumel, on the coaſt 
of Jucatan, was famous for ſuch ſacrifices, as well 
as for its oracles. But we are inform'd, that the 
Brieſts here, as well as the Pagan Prieſts of old, 
uſed to abuſe the people with pretended anſwers from 
their idols, which they themſelves pronounced un- 
ſeen from a hollow place, where they ſtood concealed. 
I ſhall take an opportunity here to recite ſome of 
the miracles related by Father Ac os rA, which have 


any relation to theſe ſacrifices, or other parts ot 
their religion. 


unting, 


He fays, that ſome Spaniards ſtanding at the foot hn 
of the temple ſtairs, when a body that had been fa- ed 


crificed, and the heart pulled out, was rolled down, 


the body ſpoke to them, and cry'd, Knights, they 


have ſlain me ;” adding, that it is no incredible 
thing for a perſon to ſpeak after his heart is pulled out. 

The ſecond miracle he relates, was done by a 
Spaniſh ſoldier, who, having committed ſome capi- 
tal crimes, fled to the Indians in the mountains to 
conceal himſelf ; and obſerving the Indians in great 
diſtreſs for water, and that they in vain called on 
their gods for rain, adviſed them to erect a Croſs, 
and offer up their prayers to it for relief; which 
they did, and there immediately fell abundance of 
rain, which ſo convinced the Indians of the virtuc 
and holineſs of the Croſs, that they applied to it in all 
their diſtreſſes, obtaining whatever they demanded 3 
which induced them to break their idols in pieces, 
and appiy themſelves to the Chriſtian Prieſts to be 
baptized ; and that the province was ever after 
called The Holy Croſs of the Mountain, How- 
ever, A cos A is ſo good to tell us, that this mira- 
cle-working ſoldier was afterwards taken by the 
Spaniards, and hang'd for new offences, not being 
able to leave his wicked courſes. 

The ſame writer proceeds to inform us, that ſome 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, who wander'd about in F lorida ſe- 
veral years, cured whole towns and provinces 
their diſeaſes, by ſaying over ſome prayers 3 — 


Acoſta, 


and ſigning their patients with the ſign of 


vp. church A 
CHAP b without adm iniſtring any medicine to 
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He obſerves alſo, that in ſeveral battles a horſe- 
man was ſeen in the air, mounted upon a white 
horſe, with a ſword in his hand, fizhting for the 
Spaniards ; and at other times the image of the bleſ- 
{cd Virgin appeared fighting for them. 

So very credulous and ſuperſtitious are the beſt 
Spaniſh authors, that treat of the conqueſt of Mexi- 
co: From whence it is natural to infer, how little 
their accounts are to be depended on, where it is 
their intereſt to traduce the Indians to advance the 
glory of their church, or _—— the actions of 
thoſe pretended conquerors that deſtroy'd the inha- 
hitants of that new world. 

Notwithſtanding tis pretended, that the Mexicans 
ſacrificed twenty and fifty thouſand men in one 
year, wefind, when the ſame authors come to give 
a particular account of their religon, they confeſs, 
that on ſome of their greateſt feſtivals they were 
contented with the life of one ſingle victim; which 
it is not probable they would, if they had facrificed 
iuch numbers at other times. 

It is obſervable alſo, that, in ſome parts of their 
hiſtory, they repreſent them rejoicing at theſe ſacri- 
tices, cooking, dreſſing and eating the victims with 
an uncommon guſt ; and yet, in other paſſages, we 
are required to believe, that they deteſted human 
{acrifices, were put upon them only by their Prieſts, 
and were determined to have left them off before 
the Spaniards came: So inconſiſtent are theſe wri- 
ters with themſelves. And we find the Biſhop of 
Chiapa, who was upon the ſpot at the time of the 
conqueſt, abſolutely denies the Indians facrificed ſuch 
numbers as was pretended, or any thing near fo 
many. 

can't help taking notice alſo, that their hiſto- 
rians relate, that the legs and arms only of the ſa- 
crifice were choſen to eat, the body being neglected 
and thrown away ; whercas in other animals, the 
loin, the breaſt and rump are looked upon as the 
choiceſt pieces, and the legs the moſt indifferent 
food. They alſo give us pictures and cuts of the 
Indians roaſting human fleſh on ſpits; whereas, 
every one knows, they roaſt no kind of fleſh, but 
!tew or broil (which they call barbacuing) their meat. 
From whence I am confirm'd in my former opinion, 
that the Indians never eat any human fleſh ; and if 
ever they ſacrificed men, it was but very ſeldom, 
and upon extraordinary occaſions. But to proceed 
in the deſcription of their religious rites. 

Within the bounds of every temple there were 
wo convents, the one of Nuns, and the other of 
Friars : The Nuns were cloathed in white, and 
called the daughters of penance, being admitted 
into the cloiſter at twelve or thirteen years of age, 
when their heads were ſhaved ; Their buſineſs was 


to keep the temple clean, and dreſ the ſacred meats 
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preſented to the idols, and afterwards eaten by the C H A P. 
Prieſts; and they made the furniture and ornaments XIV. 
for the temple, and the idols it contain'd : They g 
roſe at midnight to attend the ſervice of the temple, 

and perform the penances impoſed on them ; and it 

was death to ſuffer their chaſtity to be violated while 

they remained in the cloiſter ; but then they were 

to continue here but a few years ; after which, they 

were allowed to leave their cells, and marry. 

'The young Friars were admitted at eight or nine 
years of age, had their crowns ſhaved, and attended 
the ſervice of the temple alſo : They were obliged 
to live abſtemiouſly, and practiſe great auſterities ; 
but were, however, at twenty years of age, allow- 
ed to go into the world, and marry, There were 
no ſuch things among the Mexicans as vows of per- 
petual virginity and chaſtity ; but, at proper ages, 
both Nuns and Monks enter'd into the married 
ſtate, which render'd their condition preferable to 
that of cloiſter'd Catholicks. | 

The Spaniſh writers alſo relate, that the Mexi- Circumciton 
cans had the ritesof baptiſm and circumciſion amongſt and, baptiſea; 
them; by which they initiated voung children, eſpe- | 
cially thoſe of noble extraction, into their religion, 

Their Pricſts alſo obliged their people to come to Confefſion, 
confeſſion, and enjoin'd them penance, after the 
manner of the Roman Catholicks. Thus the rites 
of the Mexicans and Spaniards being pretty much the 
ſame, the latter had little more to do than to give 
them one ſet of images for another, and require them 
to direct their devotion to different objects repreſent- 
ed by images conſiſting of the ſame materials their 
former idols were made. 

Another part of the Mexican religion, or ſuper- 


Oraclet, 


ſtition, conſiſted in conſulting their idols as to future 


events : But I find the Prieſts, for the moſt part, 
delivered their oracles ; or, if the idol itſelf was ap- 
ply'd to, there were fome pious frauds uſed to im- 
poſe on the bigotted enquirer. The voice, indeed, 
proceeded from the place where the image ſtood ; 
but it was the voice of a man, artfully placed in 
or behind the image, and not the voice of a dæmon 
(as ſome have ſuppoſed) that reſolved their doubts. 
And, to me, the Idol-prieſt, the Conjurer, and the 
Phyſician, ſeem to have been the ſame perſon, only 
acting different parts: They all pretended to charm 
away diſtempers, and do a multitude of other feats, 
above the power of nature; which every one is at 
liberty to believe or reject, as he is diſpoſed, theſe 
being no articles of faith. 

As to the Chriſtian religion, which the Spaniards The Chri- 
boaſt they introduced into this new world, it appears, — J. wo 
that the firſt adventurers, CoRT EZ and his com- 
panions, ſtudied nothing lefs than the converſion 
of the Indians, whatever they pretended : They The manner 
only ſummoned the Indians to ſubmit to the Pope a ——_ 
and the Emperor CHARLES the Vth; and, on —4. 
their refuſal, to become Chriſtians (before they were 
at all inſtructed in the Chriſtian rites) they ſeiz d 
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their country, murder'd many millions of them, 
and enſlaved the reſt : And afterwards, when theſe 
abuſes were in {ome meaſure redreſs'd, and Miſſion- 
aries ſent over, they perfectly dragoon'd the Indians 
that were left alive into Chriſtianity, driving 'em by 
hundreds and thouſands jnto the rivers to be baptized, 
on pain of having their threats cut. One of theſe 
Miſſionaries boaſted, to CHARLEs the Vth, that 
he had baptized above thirty thouſand Indians him- 
ſelf : And GAGE relates, that it was frequent, in 
his time, to baptize the Mexican Indians before 
they were at all inſtructed in the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity. See Ga Survey of the W:/t-Indies, 
p. 357, &c. 

The ſame writer relates, that there are Miſhon- 
aries ſent over from Spain to every province in 
Mexico, from all the religious orders, annually; 
and that it is very ſeldom that any conſiderable dig- 
nity in the church of Mexico is conferred on a native 


of that country, tho' born of Spaniſh anceſtors ; 


which has created an implacable enmity between the 
Clergy that are natives of Mexico, and called Crioli, 
and thoſe that are natives of Old Spain. The fame 
policy is uſed in relation to poſts in the Civil Go- 
vernment, as has been obſerved already : Moſt of 
the ſuperior Governments and Offices are filled 
with the natives of Old Spain, who treat the Crioli, 
or Mexican Spaniards, with great contempt ; from 
whence, ſome have been inclined to think, the lat- 
ter would be ready to revolt, and join any foreign 
Power that ſhould appear in the Weſt-Indies, to free 
themſelves from the Spaniſh yoke. But as that of 
France would be ſtill more inſupportable to the Spa- 
niſh Indians, and they are too much bigotted to their 
ſuperſtition to ſubmit to Hereticks, it is highly pro- 
bable, notwithſtanding their averſion to the Spa- 
niſh Adminiſtration, they would all unite againſt 
a foreign invader ; and whatever European ſhall 
attack them, ought to depend on his own force, 
and not rely much on the diſaffection of the natives. 
Gace's other obſervation, however, in relation 
to the Miſſionaries ſent from Spain, That they 
are frequently Monks of very little merit, and 
of lewd lives, may be true enough; for, fo 
we find it in other countries, men of worth and 
character are ſeldom fond of travelling and under- 
going ſuch hazards and fatigues as are to be met 
with in paſſing the ſeas, and changing the climate; 


and therefore leave theſe miſſions to thoſe whoſe 


neceſſities or ſlender reputation at home induces them 
to go abroad : Not but that there have been men 
of very great worth found ſometimes among theſe 
Miſſionaries. | 

GAGE inſinuates, that the principal motives that 
draw the Spaniſh Clergy over to America, are a 
view of gaining great riches, to free themſelves 
from the confinement of their cloiſters, and enjoy 
an unreſtrained liberty ; for it is frequent for a 
Prieſt to lay up ten or twelve thouſand crowns in 
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ten years time, who has but an ordinary cure in CH 4 p 
Mexico, and to live plentifully and luxuriouſly all XIV 
the time, and be in a manner adored by the com- M 
mon people there. 

He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the Monks in The 1, | 
the Mexican cloiſters and the parochial Clergy rival- lv « th 
ling the quality in their dreſs and luxurious way of — 
lite : They drank, they gamed, they ſwore, they A 
wench'd, and made a jeſt of their vows of poverty; 
getting money enough, many of them, to return 
to Old Spain, and purchaſe biſhopricks. 

And as to the Laity, he ſays, there is not a more The Li, 
bigotted or a Jewder people upon the face of the e 
earth: A preſent to the church wipes off the odium 
of the greateſt crimes ; and that the way the people 
are inſtructed in their religion here, as in Old Spain, 
is by plays and theatrical entertainments in their 
churches. There is ſcarce any part of the hiſtory Pioss a. 
of the Goſpel but is the ſubject of a play, which 
the loweſt of the people are taught to act; one perſo- 
nates our SAVIOUR, another PiLATE, a third 
HERoD, and fo on: And as their churches are ex- 
quiſitely fine, ſo is their muſick, both vocal and 
inſtrumental. The Clergy colle the moſt harmo- 
nious voices, and have them taught not only to ſing 
anthems, but merry ſongs; and in their cloiſters 
they have maſques, dances, and all manner of enter- 
tainments the Laity in this part of the world indulge 
themſelves in: And yet have they their ſeaſons for Senf of 
penance and mortification, particularly in Lent, _ 
when the people do not only keep a ſtrict faſt, but 
laſh and cut themſelves unmercifully in their pro- 
ceſſions. This is the exerciſe of the Holy-week be- 
fore Eaſter, and in caſe of an earthquake, famine, 
or other general calamity, when they endeayour to 
appeaſe the wrath of Heaven by ſuch auſterities. 


CH AP. XV. 


x o 
Of the marriages A the Mexicans ; of the education 
of their children, and of their funerals. 


K to AcosT A, the Mexicans were CH 5 ö 
married by their Prieſts in the temple : The XV. 
bride and bridegroom ſtanding before him, he took VV | 
each of them by the hand, and demanded, if they M#"** | 
were agreed to marry 3 and, on their anſwering 
in the affirmative, he tied a corner of the woman's 
veil to a corner of the man's mantle ; and, leading 
them in this manner from the temple to the bride- 
groom's houſe, he made the bride ſurround the fire 
(that was kindled in the middle of the houſe for 
that purpoſe) ſeven times : After which, the man 
and woman fat down by the fire; and thus the 
marriage was concluded without farther ceremony 
and conſummated the ſame night. But if the man 
did not find his bride a virgin, ſhe was returned 
the next day to her friends, which was no x 
reproach to the family. On the contrary, if had 


un, 


of 
ica· 
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rage. 


CHAP. had no objections to her virtue, the bridegroom gave 


XV. 2 handſome entertainment to the wife's friends the 

WS next day, made them conſiderable preſents, and fa- 
crifices were oftered to the gods on the joyful occa- 
ſion. A ſchedule was afterwards made of all the 
jewels, cloaths and goods the wife brought with her, 
which her father kept; and, in caſe of a divorce, 
which happen'd frequently where they could not 
agree, all the effects mention'd in the ſchedule were 
return'd, with the wife, to her friends : And, it 
ſeems, people once divorced were prohibited coming 
together again, by the Mexican laws, on pain of 
death. 

AcosTa, in ſpeaking of their marriages, does 
not inform us, whether poligamy was allowed a- 
mongſt them; but, in other parts of his hiſtory, 
he confirms the relations of other writers, who 
unanimouſly obſerve, that their Kings and Great 
men had a great variety of women, both wives 
and concubines. Adultery (that is, the enjoying 
another man's wife) was capital; but neither po- 
ligamy or concubinage were deemed any offence 
againſt their law : Even the common people had 
probably more wives than one, becauſe they were 
ſo far from being a charge to a man, that they 
might well be reckon'd part of his ſtock, as well as 
his ſlaves ; for the wives of the common people 
cultivated the grounds, carried the huſband's bag- 
gage and ary cn in every expedition, whether in 
war, in hunting, or upon a journey: They alſo 
ſpun and wove their cloaths, and did all the buſineſs 
of the houſe beſides ; conſequently, the more wives 
a man had, the richer he muſt be: Whether they 
brought fortunes with them or not, they improved 
and increaſed his eſtate every day. | 

WAFER, who reſided a great while among the 
Indians of Darien, adjoining to Mexico, relates, 
that the fathers of the bride and bridegroom only 
were concerned in tying the matrimonial knot. 
He does not mention any Prieſts being concerned in 
it; adding, that, ſeven days after the contract was 
made, the bride's father deliver'd her ta her huſband ; 
when all the Indians for ſeveral miles round were in- 
vited to an entertainment, and every one of them 
brought the married couple a preſent, conſiſting of 
proviſions and fruits. The men alſo brought their 
tools, to clear a ſpot of ground for a plantation for 
the married couple, and aſſiſt in building them a 
houſe 3 which being finiſh'd in ſeven or eight days, 

_ the men ſat down to drinking, continuing at it night 
and day *till all the liquor was ſpent ; the women 
waiting upon them, and taking a great deal of care 
vi their drunken huſbands when they found them 
diſorder'd. And, notwithſtanding the wives are 
put to all manner of drudgery in their plantations 
»nd houſes, and carry the baggage on journeys, 
Ware obſerves, they do all this readily and 
chearfully : That they have no quarrels with their 
auſbands, or with one another, and are extremely 
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good and courteous to ſtrangers : That their huſ- CHAP, 


binds alſo are very kind to them: He never knew 
an Indian beat his wife, or give her a hard word, 
all the while he was amoneſt them ; and, indeed, 
it would be very hard if they. ſhould abuſe their 
wives, when they are contented to be their ſlaves. 


XV. 
YI 


A woman is no ſooner deliver'd of a child, but Child bed 
ſhe and the infant are immediately waſh'd in ſome omen. 


river: After which, the child is ſwathed or tied to 
a board, and the mother ſuckles it with the board 
at its back: It alſo ſleeps in a hammock thus 
faſten'd to a board. And, when they grow up, the 
boys are bred to their father's exerciſes, namely, 
ſhooting, fiſhing, or hunting ; while the girls are 
taught huſbandry as well as houſewifery, and to ſpin 
and weave, He adds, that the Prince of that coun- 
try (who was a Pagan, and not at all ſubject to the 
Spaniards) had ſeven wives ; and, whenever he 
went a long journey, fo contrived matters, that he 
had always a wife at the end of every ſtage, 
The Muſqueto Indians, who inhabit the province 
of Honduras, allow of poligamy alſo, or a plurality 
of wives, as we are informed by one of our own 
countrymen, who reſided amon 
ear 1699: Nor do they marry *till they have co- 
bited ſome time together, and try'd whether their 
humours and every thing elſe are agreeable; and then 
the man, to make ſure of his wife, gives her father 


a preſent, enters into a contract with him for his 


daughter, and the bargain is ratified at a notable 
drinking-bout, where the friends on both ſides are 
made as merry as heart can wiſh. And as theſe Muſ- 
queto men frequently make long journeys, or 
abroad in the ſervice of the Engliſh and other 
foreigners, they do not take it amiſs if a friend co- 
habits with their wives in their abſence, provided 
they take care of them and their children. 

As to the Indians that are ſubject to the Spaniards, 
and obliged to profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, Dam 
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Marriages 
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dians. 
them about the 


Of Indians 
ſubject to 


the Spani- 


PIER informs us, their Prieſts oblige them to marry ards. 


when the lads are fourteen, and the girls twelve : 
And if they are not then provided with a ſpouſe, 
the Prieſts find one for them. And in this, it ſeems, 
the Civil Government concur, looking upon it that 
married people make the beſt ſubjects: A wife and 
children are the ſureſt pledges of a man's fidelity, 
An Indian ſeldom leaves his family, and retires to 
his untamed countrymen in the mountains, after he 
is married; but becomes an induſtrious and pro- 
fitable member of the commonwealth, paying du- 
ties both to the Church and his Civil Governors. 
The marrying them ſo young alſo renders the coun- 
try the more populous, which was impolitickly de- 
prived of its inhabitants by the firſt Adventurers. 
Nor do the Spaniards only take care to ſee the young 
Indians married to each other, but they encourage, 
or at leaſt ſuffer, the native Spaniards, and the Crioli 
their deſcendants, to marry with the Indians ; where- 
by the Americans are fo incorporated and allied to 
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CHAP. many Spaniſh families, that they are in a manner 


XV. 


WY vVinces. 


become the ſame people in ſeveral towns and pro- 
'The like policy the French obſerve in their 


Impolitic in American plantations ; while the Engliſh ſtupidly 


us not to 
marry with 


the Indians. 


prohibit their people marrying with the Indians, and 
conſequently loſe many Advantages in planting and 
eſtabliſhing themſelves, which other European na- 
tions have. 

The Spaniards, French and Portugueſe alſo en- 
deavour to make the natives proſelytes to their reli- 
gion, Wherever they come ; repreſenting, at the 
ſame time, all Proteſtants as impious and barbarous 
monſters of men, and fo far from being Chriſtians, 
that they are perfect infidels, and ſtrangers to all 
virtue and morality : Which the poor Indians, who 
are incorporated with them by marriage, and now 
bigotted to their ſuperſtition, are too apt to believe. 
They entertain inſuperable prejudices therefore againſt 
our nation, and have ſcarce any opportunities of be- 
ing undeceived. Thus the nations above-mention'd 
daily ſecuring their intereſt in the natives, by the 
two ſtrongeſt ties of blood and religion, our frontier 
ſettlements muſt ever remain expoſed to the invaſi- 
ons of their Indians. It will be very difficult to de- 
fend and eſtabliſh them where the French or Spani- 
ards lie in our neighbourhood, and continually in- 
cite the Indians in alliance with them to fall upon 
our colonies; eſpecially as we uſe no arts to coun- 
termine our rivals, and ingratiate ourſelves with the 
Indians, as other nations do. This is the true rea- 
ſon we have yet penetrated no farther into the conti- 


nent; nor ſhall we ever be able to bring over many 


Indian nations to our intereſt, unleſs we employ more 
Miſſionaries to inſtruct them in our faith, and encou- 
rage our people to intermarry with them. Our co- 
lomies, indeed, are yet more powerful in North 
America than either thoſe of France or Spain, and 
we can ſupply the natives with what they ſtand in 
need of on eaſier terms than either of thoſe nations 
can; but ſtill they are ſhy of us, and do not appear 
hearty friends. The French and Spaniards frequently 
diſtreſs our ſettlements, only by ſtirring up the In- 
dians againſt them, tho' they have ſcarce any forces 
of their own to back them ; but were our people 
ſuffer'd to intermarry and incorporate with the Indi- 
ans, and ſome pains were taken to bring them over 
to our religion, Florida, and moſt part of North 
America, would, in a few years, become entirely 
Britiſh ; and our plantations might enjoy perfect tran- 
quillity, without a rival in that part of the world. 
The ancient Mexicans, Ac osT A obſerves, were 
exceeding careful of the education of their children : 
They had almoſt publick ſcools and academies belong - 
ing to every great temple, where their maſters ſtu- 
died the genius of the children under their care, and 
qualified them for the-church, the ſtate, or the army, 
according as they were inclined : They ſuffer'd them 
to take but little ſteep, obliged them to live abſte- 
miouſly, to carry burdens, and perform the rougheſt 


exerciſes ; and thoſe deſign'd for the army were CH Ap 
obliged to attend the camp, and give proofs of their XV 
courage, before they were admitted to be enrolled x. 
among the ſoldiery, which was eſteemed the moſt 
honourable employment of all others, 

The young ladies alſo were educated in convents, 
inſtructed in the principles of religion and virtue, 
taught to paint and match beautiful feathers, and 
ſuch other works as might render them uſeful and 
agreeable when they enter'd on the married ſtate. 
Both ſexes were taught to {ing and dance, and to 
repeat the heroick actions of their anceſtors, and 
other remarkable occurrences in their hiſtory ; 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied the want of books 
and records; for, tho* they had ſome characters 
and hieroglyphicks amongſt them, theſe were far 
from enabling them to form a tolerable hiſtory : 
They could give but a very dark and confuſed ac- 
count of what had happen'd two or three hundred 
years before the arrival of the Spaniards, whatever 
ſome writers may have ſuggeſted to the contrary, 

The author of the Congue/? of Mexico, written puns, 
about an hundred and forty years fince, as well as 
ANTONIO DE HERERA, informs us, that the 
Mexicans ſometimes burnt, and at others, buried 
their dead : That their Princes and Great men were 
generally burnt, and their aſhes, being. afterwards 
collected, and put into an urn, were then buried : 
That the funeral ſolemnity was perform'd by their 
Prieſts, and the places of interment were uſually 
their gardens or court-yards, tho' ſome were buried 
within the walls of their temples, and others in the 
fields or woods ; the Mexican Emperors had burying- 
places appropriated to their family ſome diſtance from 

exico. 

Soon after the party died, the corpſe was waſh'd; 
and, being dreſs d in the mantles the deceaſed uſually 
wore in his life-time, and ſet upright, all his friends 
and relations came and took a ſolemn leave of him. 
The corpſe was carried to the place of interment, 
attended by the Prieſts, who ſung mournful funeral 
ſongs, and play'd upon their wind-muſick. And 
where a Prince was to be interr'd, the Nobility and 
Officers of ſtate attended the proceſſion: They 
were buried with their arms, and in their habits. 
In ſome places, abundance of treafure and precious 
moveables were thrown into the grave with them, 
and a great number of ſlaves and officers killed 
to bear their Great men company. But this ſeems 
to have been practiſed more in Peru than Mexico. 
I queſtion whether any ſlaves were put to death at 
the burial of a Great man in Mexico. But the Spa- 
niſh writers have very confuſedly intermixed the 
rites of ſeveral countries, which makes it difficult 
to diſtinguiſh what were their reſpective cuſtoms. 

The ſame writers aſſure us, that the 2 
believed that the ſoul was immortal, and that there | , 
was another ſtate, where every one was to be re- 
warded according to his works; but they had no 4 


CHAD. tion of the reſurrection of the body. They held 

XV. alſo, that there were nine different places to which 

WAVY departed ſouls were ſent, according to the time of 
their reſpeCtive ages, and the different lives they 
had led ; but that the place of the greateſt happi- 
neſs was near the Sun: This was to be the portion 
of the brave who died in battle, and of ſuch as had 
been ſacrificed to their gods. Some of the latter 
were canonized, and even deified; which might be 

ſome excuſe for their ſacrificing men: "They ima- 
zin'd, they did them no injury, when they deprived 
them of a life of care and anxiety, and ſent them 
to ſhare the joys of paradiſe, or, rather, to be num- 
ber'd with the gods. 


F 
Of the province of New-Mexics. 


CHAP. EW MEXICO, or Granada, is boun- 
XVI. ded by unknown lands on the north; by 
Si Florida on the eaſt ; by Mexico, or New Spain, on 
©. * the ſouth; and by the Bay or Gulph of California, 
mi encat, Which ſeparates it from California, on the weſt; 
lying between the 28th and 45th degrees of nor- 
thern latitude, according to the Spaniards ; and be- 
tween 100 and 130 degrees of weſtern longitude, 
from the meridian of London. But whether we 
ſhould extend or contract theſe limits on the north 
and eaft, I will not pretend to determine, We 
know no people north of New Mexico. The 
Spaniards, if they pleaſe, may call the countries 
theirs as far as the Pole; but there is not a twentieth 
part of the country, within the bounds already de- 
(cribed, either peopled or cultivated : And how far 
we ſhould extend the limits of New Mexico to the 
eaſtward on the fide of Florida, is equally uncertain ; 
no one having attempted to fix the bounds between 
theſe two countries, unleſs the French, who have 
introduced that imaginary country of Louiſiana into 
their maps in the room of Florida, bounding it with 
the Britiſh Plantations on the eaſt, and New Mex- 
ico on the weſt, But if the Engliſh ſhould (as I ſee 
nothing can prevent them, but their own ſloth and 
negligence) extend their ſettlements to the weſt- 
ward, as far as the river Miſſiſſippi ; and the Spa- 
nards theirs to the eaſtward, as far as the fame river, 
which may eaſily be done, as their ſettlements already 
come very near the banks of that river; Louiſiana, 
probably, will be no more heard of ina few years, 
cg Certain it is, that all thoſe countries which now 
ah of the go under the name of the Britiſh Plantations on the 
"20 continent of America on the eaſt, and thoſe to which 
ney ca the Spaniards have given the name of New Mexico on 
, the weſt, with all thoſe countries that lie between 
them, and to which the French have given the names 
of Louiſiana and New France, on the firſt diſcovery, 
went under the name of Florida. As to the Engliſh 
and the Spaniards, they have been a conſiderable time 
poſſeſs d of the caſt and welt parts of this country, and 
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laue peopled and cultivated it in many places; and the 
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Engliſh traffick with the natives as far eaſtward as CHAP. 
the river Miſſiſſippi: Whereas the French have XVI. 
only here and there an inconſiderable fort, near t 
mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, or in Canada; by 

which they pretend to entitle themſelves to the 

whole country of Florida, and will never want a 

pretence for excluding both the Engliſh and the 
Spaniards from the whole, if ever they are ſtrong 

enough to do it. Tho' forty years ago they had 

ſcarce any footing in the country they have deno- 

minated Louiſiana, and are not at this day poſſeſod 

of more of it than the county of Middleſex con- 

tains ; tho” the country they lay claim to is a fine 

ſquare of fifteen hundred miles of a fide, the moſt 
temperate, fruitful and beautiful ſpot of earth upon 

the face of the globe ; from whence it obtained its 

anicent name of Florida, If we ſuffer the en- 
croaching French to eſtabliſh themſelves there, and 

drive us from this terreſtrial paradiſe, when nothing 

is ſo eaſy as to prevent it, by uniting our forces with 

the Spaniards, both nations richly deſerve to enjoy 

the fruits of their ſupine negligence. But to return 

to New Mexico: We know little more of it, than Go'd and 
that it abounds in rich ſilver mines, and has ſome 8 
of gold: That it is an exceeding fruitful country, j1ex, 
well water'd with rivers, and abounding with the 

ſame plants and animals as our plantations of Virgi- 

nia and Carolina do ; and, according to the Spaniſh 
accounts, is very thinly inhabited by ſcatter'd clans The nativen 
or tribes of ſavage people, who live chiefly by what 

they take in hunting, and on the fruits of the earth 

that grow ſpontaneouſly ; neither building towns, 

or cloathing themſelves, or being acquainted with 

any art or ſcience. 

GEMELLI CARERI, who was at New Mexi- — 
co in the year 1698, gives us the following account Nu NIC Ae 
of that my; He fays, part of it is newly con- 
quer'd, and there remains ſtill much more to con- 
quer. As to the natives, he was inform'd, they 
were ſuch ſkilful archers, that they would hit a ſix- 
pence thrown up into the air, and ſhake all the 
grain out of an ear of corn without breaking it 
off: That they are great lovers of Mule's fleſh ; for 
which reafon they often robbed travellers, and car- 
ried away only the beaſts, leaving behind the cheſts 
of ſilver, which they do not value: That they 
paint their bodies, and pricking the ſkin render the 
colours indelible. The King of Spain maintains fix 
hundred horſe in New Mexico, with an allowance 
of four hundred and fifty pieces of eight per annum 
to each man; but the ſoldiers have the leaſt part of 
it, the Governor putting moſt of it into his own. 
pocket ; for he ſells them all manner of cloathing 
and neceſſaries, and, ſetting his price upon them, 
makes the ſoldiers give twenty pieces of eight for 
that which is not worth two; and, by ſuch means, 
makes his poſt worth three hundred thouſand pieces 
of eight per annum. The Spaniſh ſoldiers in this 
country are arm'd with a ſhield, muſket, and half- 
pike, or ſpear; not to fight. (fays our author) __ 
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CHAP, to hunt them out like wild beaſts: "They are order'd 
XVI. by the Government not to kill this ſavage people, 
A but to bring them in, that they may be inſtructed 
in their religion, and civilized. Thus an hundred 
and fifty leagues have been conquer'd to the weſt- 
ward, tho' the people endeavour'd to defend them- 
ſelves with their bows and arrows. The worſt is 
(fays GEMELL1) that, being five hundred leagues 
from the city of Mexico, thoſe barbarians quickly 
revolt, knowing there cannot be ſupplies of ſoldiers 
ſent againſt them ſuddenly. The country is plain, 
and convenient for carriages for ſome months eve- 
ry year; but the King's forces are obliged to paſs 
ſuch wide defarts, that they uſually intrench every 
night, and keep guard, for fear of being ſurpriz'd 
by the ſavages. The Franciſcans have the charge 
of the converſion of theſe wild people, called Chi- 
chimeca's, who are rather atheiſts than idolaters, 
and have brought a great number of them to live 
like men ; but their wild nature always inclincs them 
to ſolitude, "The country is fo thinly peopled, that 
they travel ſeveral days journcy without meeting 
with a village; for which reaſon the Viceroy has 
ſent ſeveral families thither of late years to people 
it, the foil plentifully producing all things that are 
ſowed or planted in it, even of the fruits of Europe: 
And there are, beſides, rich mines of gold and fil- 
ver. The length of the way not allowing travellers 
to carry their quilts to lie on, the Jeſuits that go to 
their miſſions in this country have learnt of the In- 
dians to carry before them, on their ſaddles, mattreſſes 
and pillows made of leather, which at night th 
_ full of wind, and they are as ſoft as a feather- 
d. | 


The _ The Spaniards formerly over-ran great part of the 
| wont feng eaſtern as well as weſtern Florida, but made few 
Florida, ſettlements in it. The gold and filver mines of 
Mexico were ſo attractive, that they in a manner 
abandon'd this fruitful country again, retaining only 

the forts of St. Auguſtine, St. Matthew, and ſome 

other inconſiderable places on the confines of Caro- 

. lina : None of which I ſhould envy them, if they 

would unite with Britain againſt France. There is 

room enough in Florida for the Spaniards, the En- 

gliſh, and the natives; and, indeed, more than 

they can cultivate : But it is impoſſible they ſhould 

enjoy any part of it in quiet, if the French are 

ſuffer'd to eſtabliſh themſelves in what they call 

The French Louiſiana, There is no medium: The French muſt 
__ either be driven from Florida, or they will drive 
Florida, or both the Engliſh and Spaniards out of it; and, indeed, 
the Britiſh out of all their American plantations: Therefore, 
and Spaniſh as the Earl of SHAFTSBURY faid in relation 
will be to the Dutch, DRLEN DA EST CARTHAGO. 
ruin d. The French are a much more formidable enemy, 
both in the old and new world, than any other 

Power; and, I hope, Great Britain and Spain will 

diſcover their mutual intereſt before it be too late. 

The Spaniards can never do Britain any hurt, but 


by confederating with the French: Nor is it our 


- wards the weſt ; and by the South-ſea on the ſouth 


intereſt to fall out with, or encroach on the Spa. CH Ap C 
niards; their plantations take off our Engliſh ma- XVI. 
nufactures, and, while we maintain a good under- M W 
ſtanding with them, are almoſt as advantageous to Th 

itai : Whereas, if the French T7 
Britain as our own : 1ereas, if the French are 


allow'd to fix in Florida, we not only loſe our 
trade; but our very plantations. To return to New 
Mexico. 

Some writers have ſubdivided it into twenty or 
five and twenty provinces, and furniſh'd us with 
the names of as many towns, the capitals of the 
reſpective provinces : But, as they have not given 
us the ſituation, boundaries, or deſcription of any 
of theſe provinces, and moſt authors agree, that 
not one twentieth part of the country is yet inha- 
bited or cultivated ; I ſhall content myſelf with 
obſerving, that Santa Fe, the capital town of New 
Mexico, is ſituated in 36 degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, a little to the weſtward of the 
North River; and that it is a Biſhop's ſee, and the 
reſidence of the Governor ; and faid to be regu- 
larly built of ſtone. 

I ſhall conclude this chapter, and the deſcrip- Ch 
tion of the Spaniſh dominions in North America, es, 
with the beſt account I could get of California, 
which may well be look'd upon as a part of New 
Mexico, fince it is joined to it by a narrow iſthmus, 
or only ſeparated from it by the Bay or Gulph of 
California ; and, if not under the fame Governor, 
is ſubject in a great meaſure to Spaniſh influence, as 
will appear hercaſter. 

California, formerly deemed an iſland, is laid Stent 
down in our lateſt charts and maps as a peninſula *** 
adjoining to tlie continent of New Mexico. It is 
bounded by unknown lands on the north; by the 
Bay or Gulph of California and a narrow iſthmus, 
which ſeparate it from Old and New Mexico, to- 


and weſt ; ſtretching in length from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the 45th degree of north-latitude ; and 
lies between the 115th and 136th degrees of weſt- 
ern longitude, reckoning from the meridian of 
London. It is of an unequal breadth, narrow in 
the ſouth, and growing broader towards the north; 
indented by many conſiderable bays and gulphs of 
the ſea; ſaid to be about fifteen hundred miles in 
length, and three hundred in breadth in the broad- 
eſt part. 

This country was firſt diſcovered by CoRT EZ, 
(who had the honour of ſubduing Mexico) in the 
year 1535; but the Spaniards did not, 'till very 
lately, penetrate far into it, contenting themſelves 
with the rich Pearl-fiſhery on the coaſt. 

The celebrated Sir FRancis DRaKE touched 
upon this coaſt in the year 1578, and took poſleſ- 
ſion of it in the name of the then Queen of Eng- 
land, giving it the name of New Albion ; but the 
Britiſh Government has never thought fit to at- 
tempt any farther diſcoveries in California 3 and it 
is at this day, or will be in a very ſhort time, er 
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power of Spain, and annex'd to their Mexican do- 
ag 2 as we may conjecture from the following 
deſcription of that country. 66 
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mes, of a better taſte than thoſe of Mexico. 80 CH AP. 
that we may conclude California to be a very XVI. 

fruitful country, On the mountains there are... 
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The Jeſuits In the letters of the Miſſionary Jeſuits, we meet = all the year long, Meſcales, a fruit peculiar to 
Tenn with one written by Fa. MARIA PicoLo, who “ this country; and, in moſt ſeaſons, large Piſta- 
of Califor- cc 
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relates, That in October 1697 (being then in 
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New Mexico) he embarked, with Father Sa I. 
VIETERRA and a guard of ſoldiers, for Califor- 
nia, in order to attempt the converſion of the 
natives of that country; and that having paſs'd 
the Bay of California, and landed their people, 
the natives, imagining they came to diſpoſſeſs 
them of their pearl-fiſhery, as others had endea- 
voured to do before, attack'd them with great 
fury, throwing at the Spaniards abundance of 
darts and ſtones : But, being repulſed by their 
guard, the people became more tractable, and 
enter'd into a parley with them; and, when 
they underſtood the Miſſionaries came with no 
other intention than to inſtruct them in the Chri- 
{tian religion, they expreſs'd a great deal of joy, 
and ſuſfer'd them to ſettle four mithons in their 
country, ſome of which extend to the coaſts of 
the South-ſea. Here they ſpent five years in 
learning the languages of the ſeveral tribes, and 
in preaching to the people; and had an opportu- 
nity of making the following remarks on that 
country. 


California, this Father obſerves, is pretty well 
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laid down in our common maps: That the heats 
in ſummer are very great along the ſea- coaſts, 
and it ſeldom rains; but the air of the inland 
country is more temperate, and the heats not ſo 
exceſſive: It is the ſame in winter in proportion. 
In the rainy ſeaſon there are floods; but, when 
that is over, inſtead of rain, the deus fall in ſuch 
plenty every morning, that one would think it 
had rained ; which renders the earth very fruit- 
ful. In the months of April, May, and June, 
there falls with the dew a ſort of Manna, which 
congeals and hardens upon the leaves of reeds, 
from whence they gather it: It is as ſweet as ſu- 
gar, but not altogether ſo white, 

Ihe climate muſt needs be healthful, if we may 


judge of it by ourſelves, and thoſe that were with 
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us; for, during the five years we were in this 
kingdom, we continued very well in health, not- 
withſtanding the great fatigues we underwent z 


and of the other Spaniards there died but two, one 


of which was a woman, who occaſioned her 
own death, by imprudently bathing herſelf when 
the was near lying-in. 

* There are in California large plains, pleaſant 
valleys, excellent paſtures at all times for great 
and {mall cattle, fine ſprings of running water, 
brooks, and rivers, with their banks cover'd with 
Willows, Reeds and wild Vines. In their rivers 
they have plenty of fiſh, eſpecially Cray-fiſh, 
which they keep in reſervoirs *till they have oc- 


cation for them. There is alſo plenty of Xica- 
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chio's of ſeveral forts, and Figs of different co- 
lours. The trees are very beautiful; and, a- 
mongſt others, that which the Chinos (who are 
natives of the country) call Palo Santo, bears a 
great deal of fruit: From this they draw excel- 
Frankincenſe. 
* As this country abounds in fruits, it does no 
leſs in grain, of which there are fourteen forts, 
that the people feed on. They uſe the fruits of 
trees and plants, and among others thoſe of the 
Yuca (or Caſſavi) to make bread of. There are 
excellent Skirrets, a fort of red Strawberries, of 
which they eat plentifully : Citrons and Water- 
melons of an extraordinary ſize. The land is 
ſo good, that moſt plants bear fruit three times 
a year; fo that, with ſome labour in cultivating 
it, and {kill in managing the water, they render 
the country extremely fertile. Nor is there any 
ſort of fruit or grain, but what they gather in 
great abundance, which we experienced our- 
ſelves 3 for bringing with us from New Spain, 
Indian - wheat, Peas, Lentils, &c. we fowed 
them, and had a very plentiful increaſe, tho' we 
had not any cattle or proper inſtruments to till 
the ground, 
© Beſides ſeveral forts of animals that we knew, 
which are here in plenty, and are good to eat, as 
Deer, Hares, Rabbets, we found two ſorts of 
Deer that we knew nothing of; we call them 
Sheep, becauſe they ſomewhat reſembled ours in 
make. 'The firſt fort is as large as a Calf of one 
or two years old : Its head is much like that of 
a Stag, and its horns, which are very large, like 
thoſe of a Ram : Its tail and hair are ſpeckled, 
and ſhorter than a Stag's; but its hoof is large, 
round, and cleft like that of an Ox, I have 
eaten of theſe beaſts ; their fleſh is very tender 
and delicious. The other fort of Sheep, ſome 
of which are white, and others black, differ leſs 
from ours: They are larger, and have a great 
deal more wool, which is very good, and eaſy to 
be ſpun and wrought. Beſide theſe aniraals, thar 
ſerve for food, there are Lions, wild Cats, and 
many others, like thoſe in New Spain, We 
brought to California ſome Cows, and ſtore of 
ſmall cattle, as Sheep and Goats, which would 
have encreaſed very much, had not the neceſſity 
we were once in obliged us to kill the greateſt 
part of them. We alſo brought with us Horſes 
and Colts, to ſtock the country, and began 
to breed up Hogs ; but, as theſe do a great deal 
of damage to the villages, and the women are 
afraid of them, we have reſolved toextirpate em. 
&« As for fowls, there are in California all that 
are in Mexico and New Spain, as Pigeons, Tur- 
A tle-doves,. 
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tle-doves, Larks, Partridges, of an exquiſite 
taſte, and in great quantities; Geeſe, Ducks, 
and many other forts, both of river and ſea 
fowls. 

% The ſea affords plenty of very good fiſh : 
They take Pilchards, Anchovies, and Tunnies 
which laſt they catch with their hands on the 
ſhore, We often ſee Whales, and all forts of 
Tortoiſes. The ſhores are filled with heaps of 
ſhells, larger than thoſe of Mother of Pearl. 
The Salt they have is not from the ſea, but out 
of pits: It is as bright as Cryſtal, and fo hard, 
that they are often forced to break it with ham- 
mers : Ie is a very good commodity in New 
Spain, where Salt is ſcarce. 
California has been known near theſe two 
centuries, and its coaſts are famous for the Pearl- 
fiſnery, which has made the Europeans fo deſi- 
rous of eſtabliſhing a trade here. It is certain, 
if the King would erect a fiſhery here, at his 
own charge, he might draw great advantage 
from it. Nor do I doubt, but that there are 
mines to be found in ſeveral places, if they were 
ſought for ; ſince the country is under the fame 
degree as the provinces of Cinulao and Sonora 
(in Mexico) where there are rich ones. 

© 'Tho' heaven as been fo bountiful to the Ca- 
lifornians, and the earth brings forth of itſelf 
what it does not produce elſewhere without a 
great deal of labour and pains; yet they make 
no eſteem of the plenty and riches of their coun- 
try, contenting the:nſelves with what is only ne- 
ceſſary for life; they take little care for the reſt. 
'The inland parts of the country are very popu- 
lous, eſpecially towards the north : And tho' 
there is ſcarce a town, but what has twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty families in it ; yet they 
have no houſes, but defend themſelves from the 
heat of the ſun in the day-time under the ſhade 
of the trees; and of their leaves and branches 
make a fort of roof againſt the inclemency of 
the night. In the winter they ſhut themſelves 
up in caves in the earth, and live there together 
little better than ſo many beaſts. 

«© The men go naked, at leaſt all were ſo that 
we ſaw: They wear about their head a fine 
linnen fillet, or fort of net-work ; and about 
their neck, and ſometimes about their arms, for 
ornament, Mother of Pearl, in divers figures, 
very finely wrought, and prettily intermix'd 
with little round fruits, ſomewhat like the beads 
of a chaplet. They have no other arms than 
bows and arrows, and a fort of ſpear or lance, 
which they always carry in their hands, either 
to kill game, or defend themſelves ; for their 
towns are frequently at war with each other, 
The women wear, from their waiſt down to 
their knees, a kind of apron made of reeds, very 
neatly wrought, and platted together : co- 
ver their ſhoulders with the ſkins of beaſts, and 
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ſo convenient, that they make uſe of them to tie wy 


up their hair with. They, as well as the men, 
have necklaces of Mother of Pearl, mixed with 
the ſtones of ſome ſorts of fruit and ſea-ſhells, 
hanging down to their waiſt ; and bracelets of 
the ſame. 

* The common employment both of men and 
women is ſpinning : They make their thread of 
long plants, which ſerve them inſtead of Hemp 
and Flax, or elſe of a cotton-like ſubſtance found 
in the ſhell of ſome ſorts of fruit. Of the finer 
thread they make the ornaments above-mention- 
ed, and of the coarſer, fiſhing- nets and ſacks, or 
bags for ſeveral uſes. The men moreover, of 
certain plants, whoſe fibres are very cloſe and 
thick ſet, and which they are well ſkilled in work- 
ing, employ themſelves in making diſhes and o- 
ther kitchen neceſſaries, of all faſhions and ſizes. 
The ſmaller pieces ſerve for drinking-cups ; thoſe 
that are larger for plates and diſhes, and ſome- 
times for umbrello's for the women ; and the 
largeſt ſort for baſkets to gather fruit in, and 
ſometimes for pans and baſins to dreſs their meat 
in : But they take care to keep them perpetually 
moving while they are over the fire, for if the 
flame catch them thev are ſoon burnt. 
The Californians have a great deal of vivacity, 
and are naturally addicted to raillery, as we found 
when we bagan firſt to inſtruct them ; for if we 
committed any error in their language, they jeſted 
and made ſport with us : But after we were grown 
better acquainted with them, if we committed any 
faults, they civilly adviſed us of them. And if 
at any time we explained any myſtery or point 
of morality, not conformable to their prejudices 
and errors, they waited for the Preacher after 
ſermon, and diſputed againſt him with a great 
deal of force and wit. If we could give them 
good reaſons for it, they liſten'd very attentively, 
and, when convinced, ſubmitted, and did accord- 
ingly. We have not found amongſt them any 
form of religion or regular worſhip, only they a- 
dore the Moon, and cut their hair (as I remem- 
ber) in her decreaſe, in honour of their deity, 
which they give to their Prieſts, who employ it 
to ſeveral ſuperſtitious uſes. Every family is a 
diſtin State, and hath different laws aud cuſ- 
toms, which is plainly the reaſon that they are lo 
often at war with one another. 


Captain Roo ERS, our countryman, late Go- C 
vernor of the Bahama Iſlands, tou | 
in the year 1709, in his voyage round the globe, ac. 


and confirms many of the particulars mention'd by 
this Jeſuit : Neither do] perceive he contradicts him 
in any material circumſtance, which inclines me to 
give the more credit to that Father's deſcription of 
California, | 
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TERRA-FIRMA. 


. 
Of the province of TE RRA-F IRMA. 


AVING finiſh'd the deſcription of 
H the Spaniſh dominions on the continent 
| of North America, I enter on the ſtate 
- of their territories in South America, 
which are divided into fix large provinces, viz. 
i. That of the Terra-Firma; 2. Peru; 3. Chi- 
li ; 4. Patagonia, or Terra-Magellenica ; 5. Para- 
gua, or La-plata; and 6. the country of the A- 
mazons. t 
1. And firſt I ſhall treat of Terra-Firma ; under 
which name I comprehend, 1. Terra-Firma Pro- 
der; 2, Carthagena; 3. St. Martha; 4. Rio de 


ume 1a Hacha; 5. Venezuela; 6. Comana ; 7. New 


Andaluſia ; 8. Caribiana ; 9. Guiana; 10. Paria ; 
11. New Granada; and 12. Popayan. 
Theſe countries, comprehended under the general 


name of Terra-Firma, are bounded by the North- 


ca or Atlantic-ocean, on the north and eaſt ; by 
Peru and the country of the Amazons, on the ſouth ; 
ani by the South-ſea, and the province of Veragua 
in Mexico, on the weſt ; being upwards of two 
tnouſand miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and ge- 
nerally about five hundred miles in breadth from 
north to ſouth. | 

The province of Terra-Firma Proper, which 
irequently goes under the name of Darien, is boun- 
ved by the North-ſea on the north; by the gulph 
or river of Darien, which ſeparates it ſrom Cartha- 
zcna on the caſt ; by Popayan and the South - ſea on 
the ſouth ; and by the ſame ſea and the province of 
Veragua on the weſt ; lying between 8 and 10 de- 
2rees of north latitude, and between 78 and 83 de- 
Trees of weſtern longitude, The moſt exact boun- 


cary of this province on the weſt, is a line drawn from 
the fort at the mouth of the river Chagre on the 


North-ſea, 11 the town of Nata on the Soum-ſca; 
Lo . 


Vo 


and the trueſt ſouthern boundary, a line dran from C HA. 


Point Garrachina, on the ſouth part of the gulph of 


St. Michael, in the bay of Panama, directly eaſt- — 


ward to the river of Darien. It lies in the form of 
a bow or creſcent, about that noble bay of Panama, 
being about 3 oo miles in length, and 60 in breadth, 
from ſea to ſea. I am the more particular in deſcri- 
bing the ſituation of this province, becauſe it is, in 
proportion, the richeſt, and of moſt importance to 
the Spaniard, (as it would be to any European na- 
tion that ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of it) and has been 
the ſcene of more action than any province in Ame- 
rica, Its ſituation, both on the North and South-ſeas, 
and on the confines of North and South America, 
and the gold mines, gold ſands and pearls with 
which this province and the adjacent ſeas are re- 
pleniſhed, render it invaluable, and make it the 
darling object of all enterprizing people. 


The face of this province is thus deſcribed by the The face of 
Engliſh Buccaneers, who have often traverſed it: Tera. Fma 
They tell us, the ſurface is very unequal, conſiſting * 


of exceeding high hills, and long deep valleys: That 
the valleys are watered with rivers, brooks, and 
perennial ſprings, with which the country abounds z 
ſome of them falling into the North, and others 
into the South-ſea, moſt of them having their ſour- 
ccs in a ridge or chain of mountains that ſurmount 
and over-top the other hills, running the whole 
length of the iſthmus parallel to the coaſts, ſpreading 
along, and bending as the iſthmus bends. This 
vaſt ridge of hills is neareſt the coaſt of the North- 
ſea, ſeldom more than ten or fifteen miles diſtant 
from it. WAFER obſerves, when he paſſed over 
them, that the hills between theſe mountains and the 
South-ſea were nothing, in compariſon of them: 
That thoſe hills did not only appear much — 
H h | 
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C HA P. this high ridge, but the clouds were conſiderably be- 
jo them, and intercepted their ſight of the coun- 
ty, and all their people grew giddy with the height, 
when they had climb'd to the top; but this giddi- 

neſs went off again as they deſcended lower. 


with fine tall woods, with little or no under- wood 
to interrupt the paſſage : But thoſe on the north ſide, 
are full of buſhes, bamboes and mangroves, near 
the ſhore, that render them almoſt impenetrable. 

The rivers on the iſthmus, are ſome of them pretty 
large, but few of them navigable, having bars of 
fand at their mouths, Thoſe on the north fide, ri- 
ſing in the high ridge of mountains, have generally 
a very ſhort courſe, running precipitately into. the 
ſea, tho there are exceptions to this rule, ſome of 
them having a winding courſe through the valleys, 
aunoſt from the South to the North-ſea, 

The chief rivers are, 1. the river, or rather gulph 
of Darien ; 2. the river of Conception ; and 3. the 
river Chagre on the North-ſea ; 4. the river of St. 
Mary's; 5. the river Congo ; 6. the river Cheapo 
which laſt three fall into the bay of Panama. 

1. The river or gulph of Darien, the eaſtern 
boundary of this province, riſes in the fouth ; and 
running directly north, upwards of an hundred 
miles, falls into the North-ſea, near Golden Iſland; 
It is fix or ſeven leagues wide at the mouth, but 
hath not above ſix foot water in a ſpring-tide. It 
is deep enough within the bar for great ſhips, and 
navigable fourſcore or an hundred miles; but, as no 
veſſels of burthen can get over the bar, there is very 
little traffick carried on upon it. 

2. The river of Conception riſes about the mid- 
dle of the great ridge of mountains, and running pre- 
cipitately to the north-weſt, falls into the North-ſea 
over- againſt an iſland called La Sounds-Key, being 
one of the Sanbalas iſlands. This river is pretty 
broad, and makes a good appearance at the mouth, 
but has a bar alſo, that prevents any ſhips of burthen 
getting in; however, it is fine riding in the chan- 
nel at the mouth of this river, between the iſlands 
and the main-land, which form a pretty good 
harbour. | 
®hagre river. 3. The river Chagre, the moſt navigated of any 

river of this province. It riſes not far from Panama 
on the South-ſea, and taking its courſe to the north- 
weſt, finds a way through very deep winding val- 
leys, falling into the. North-ſea ten leagues to the 
weſtward of Porto Bello : Upon this river therefore 
is embarked all the merchandize that is ſent from 
Panama to Porto Bello for the galleons, except the 
gold and ſilver, which are carried directly over land 
upon the backs of mules to Porto Bello. 

4. The river Santa Maria, or St. Mary's, which 
riſing on the mountains on the North-eaſt part of 
this province, runs to the weſtward, and falls m- 
to the gulph of St. Michael's on the ſouth fide of 
the bay of Panama. This is a pretty large navi- 
gable river, and conſiderable, on account of its ly- 


The rivers. 


Darien river, 


Conception 
river. 


Janta Maria 
tiver. 


The. 
hills between this and the Squth-ſea, are covered 
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inz in the neighbourhood of the gold mines 

for the rivulets which fall into it ** whoſe r, onA 
are found abundance of gold. One of theſe is cal- wy 
led the Golden River: Hither the Spaniards come Oles f. 

with. their ſlaves from Panama, and other towns, in er. 

the dry ſeaſon, which laſts three months, to gather 


gold. Theſe brooks at that time not, being more 


than a foot deep, the ſlaves take up the fand in lit- 
tle wooden diſhes, in which they find ſuch a quan- 
tity of gold, that in ſome ſeaſons *tis ſaid they car- 
ry off eighteen or twenty thouſand pound weight of 
pure gold, out of that brook alone, which goes by 
the name of the Golden River, 

5. The river Congo riſes in the mountains on Cog: 
the eaſt part of this province, and. running to the *. 
ſouth-weſt, almoſt parallel to the river of Santa Ma- 
ria, falls into the ſame Gulph of St. Michael's to the 
northwards of it. It is a large river, navigable for 
great veſſels within the bar, but ſo ſhallow at the 
mouth, that it is very difficult entring. There are 
a great many ſmall — fall into this river, both 
on the eaſt and weſt. | 

6. The river of Cheapo, which riſing in the Chart 
mountains near the North- ſea, firſt bends its courſe 
to the weſtward, and then turning to the fouth, 
falls into the bay of Panama, ſeven leagues to the 
weſtward of that city. It is a conſiderable nayiga- 
ble river, and runs a long courſe ; but has the ſame 
misfortune as the reſt, to have a bar at the mouth, 
that large ſhips cannot enter it. 

This province being very narrow, and lying be- Air a 
tween two great oceans, viz. the North and South- n 
ſeas, is obſerved to have more wet weather, than 
any other place within the Torrid Zone, The 
rains uſually begin here in April or May: In June, 

July and Auguſt they are very heavy; and it is ex- 
treme hot at this time, whenever the ſun ſhines out: 
There are then no breezes to cool the air ; but it is, 
in my author's phraſe, glowing hot. In September, 
the rains begin to abate ; but it is November or 
December, and ſometimes January before the fair 
ſeaſon returns : So that the country is very wet for 
two thirds, if not three quarters of the year. But 
in the wetteſt ſeaſon, there are ſome fair days, with 
only a tornado or thunder-ſhower now and then. 
The floods and torrents cauſed by theſe rains, often 
bear down trees, which dam up the rivers, over- 
flowing all the neighbouring plains. The low 
countries appear at this time like one great lake. 
The cooleſt time of the year, is after the rains, 
about Chriſtmas, when the fair weather approaches. 

The chief towns in Terra-Firma Proper, are, Chi" 
1. Panama; 2. Porto Bello; 3. Venta de Cruzes 3 
4. Cheapo; 5. Nata; 6. Conception; 7. Santa 
Maria; 8. Scuchadero ; and, 9. (lately) New Edin- 
burgh. | 

N The city of Panama is ſituated in 9 degrees of Panne 
north latitude, and 82 degrees of weſtern longitude, 
reckoning from the * of London. It ſtands 
upon the fineſt and moſt capacious bay in the * 
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fea, and is built with brick and None, being ſur- 
rounded by a ſtone wall, fortified with baſtions and 
other works, planted with great guns both towards 
the ſea and land. It lies in the form of a half-moon 
upon the bay, affording a moſt beautiful proſpect, 
all the beſt houſes and publick buildings appearing 
above the walls: And what adds to the proſpect, 
are the beautiful orchards and gardens, and the plea- 
ſant country about it, diverſified with hills, valleys, 
and delightful groves. There are no large woods 
or marſhes near Panama, but a fine dry champaign 
land (according to DAM PIER ) not ſubject to fogs. 
The ifland of Perica, three miles diſtant, is the 
port to Panama: For the water is ſo ſhallow near 
the town, that great ſhips cannot come up to it, 
tho' ſmall veſſels lie cloſe to the walls. 

This town, according to FUNNEL, contains 
upwards of fix thouſand houſes, eight pariſh-church- 
cs, beſides the cathedral, thirty chapels, and ſeve- 
ral monaſteries and nunneries. It is a Biſhop's ſee, 
Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Lima in Peru ; the 
ſeat of the Governor and of the Courts of juſtice of 
this province. But what renders it moſt oonſidera- 
ble, are the treaſures of gold and filver, and the 
rich merchandizes of Peru, which are lodged in the 
magazines of this town *till they are ſent to Europe, 
as well as the merchandize ſent over by the galleons 
from Spain, to be tranſported to the ſeveral cities 
and provinces of Peru and Chili. 

Old Panama ftood about four miles to the eaſt- 
ward of this city, and was deſtroyed by the Buc- 
cancers commanded by Captain HARRY MoR- 
GAN ( afterwards Sir HARRY MorG Ax, an En- 
gliſnman) in the year 1670; which is too remark- 
able an occurrence to be omitted in this place; eſpe- 
cially, as it ſhews how eafily the Spaniards might 
be diſpoſſeſsd of this important town and province, 
if we ſhould be compelled to fall out with them; 
which J am confident we never ſhall, if Spain un- 
derſtands her true intereſt, and does not too much 
interrupt our commerce with the Britiſh plantati- 
ons, 

Captain Moxo Ax was the fon of a rich yeo- 
man, of a good family in Wales, who having a 
mind to fee the world (about the year 1652, du- 
ring CROMWEL's uſurpation) agreed with the 
Maſter of a ſhip of Briſtol bs ſome other port in 
the neighbourhood of Wales) to carry him to Bar- 
badoes, whither the ſhip was bound; which the 
treacherous ſeaman performed; but fold his paſſen- 
ger for ſeven years to a Planter of that iſland, as ſoon 
as he arrived. This practice of kidnapping young 
fellows, whom they enticed on board, with falſe 
repreſentations of the country, and an aſſurance of 


making their fortunes in the plantations, being ve- 


ry common in thoſe days. 

Having ſerved his ſeven years, and obtained his 
liberty, he tranſported himſelf to Jamaica; where, 
finding two ſhips of Buccaneers ready to put to ſea, 
de reſolved to go on board one of them; and, hav- 


and ſome of his comrades determined to purchaſe a I. 


MorGan their Captain, they cruiſed upon the 


from whence they propoſed to plunder and harrafs 
the neighbouring continent, and then retreat thither 


dered the open towns; but, receiving advice that 


maica, and applied himſelf to the Governor for a 


ing met with ſucceſs, in three or four voyages, he CH AP. 


ſhip and ſet up for themſelves: Accordingly, they WWW 
bought a veſſel for their purpoſe ; and, chuſing 


coaſt of Campeachy, where they took ſeveral Span- 

iſh prizes, and returned with their booty to Ja- 

maica. 

N LT, 1 Buccaneer, was at Vice-Adml- 
this time at Jamaica, fitting out ſhips for an - to Manſ- 
dition againſt the Saen and, being arena 3 2 
of the bravery and conduct of Mo R Ax, offered to 

make him his Vice-Admiral, which our Adventurer 

accepted of; and they ſet ſail from Jamaica, with 

fifteen veſſels, great and ſmall, mann'd with five 

hundred men, of which the greateſt part were 

French and Dutch. Their firſt attempt was againſt 

the iſland of St. Catharine's, or Providence, which 

lies fifty leagues north-weſt of Porto Bello, and then 

in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards ; and altho? the iſland 

was of it ſelf naturally ſtrong, and fortified with fe- 

veral forts and caſtles, they ſoon made themſelves 

maſters of it, and left a garriſon in the principal 

caſtle, deſigning to make this iſland a place of arms, 
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with the booty they ſhould acquire from time to 
time, 

In purſuance of this project, they landed at ſeve- 
ral places in the province of Coſta Rica, and plun- 
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the Governor of Panama was marching againſt them 
with a great body of troops, they reimbarked their 


men, and returned to the iſland of St. Catharine's : 


Afterwards MANSVELT came with his fleet to Ja- 


reinforcement of troops, to enable him to attack the 
Spaniſh ſettlements ; which the Governor not com- 
plying with, MansveLT failed to the iſland of 
Tortuga, to invite the Buccaneers of that iſland to 
join him ; but, while he was negotiating this affair 
at Tortuga, he fell ſick and died. p 

In the mean time, the Spaniſh General of the 
Terra-Firma, aſſembled a fleet and attacked the 


— —y— <oe oc. .Þ 2 


illand of St. Catharine's, which ſurrendered to him | 


on the ſame terms the Buccaneers had granted the 
Spaniards when they took it. | 

After the death of MansveLT, Captain Mor - 
GAN commanded the Buccaneers of Jamaica ; and, 
aſſembling a fleet of twelve fail, conſiſting of ſhips 
and great boats, with ſeven hundred bold ſeamen, 
Engliſh and French, he attacked the town of Pu- 
erto del Principe, on the north coaſt of the iſland of 
Cuba, and took it: In the plunder of which place, 
they found about the value of fifty thouſand pieces 
of eight. But there nappening a miſunderſtanding 
between the Engliſh and French, they parted com- 
pany, and MoRG Ax returned to Jamaica with the 
Engliſh, 
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CHAP. The Buccaneers having ſoon ſpent the money 


I. 


they got by plundering Puerto del Principe, Captain 


Mon propoſed their entering upon another ex- 


Morgan's 
expedition 
againſt Porto 


Bello. 


pedition; and, tho” he did not acquaint them whi- 
ther he deſigned to lead them, four hundred and ſix- 
ty briſk young fellowgoffer'd to follow his fortunes, 
whom he embarked on a fleet of nine ſail of ſhips 
and ſloops; and being arrived upon the coaſt of Ter- 
ra-Firma, let his people know, that his deſign was 
upon Porto Bello, one of the ſtrongeſt, as well as 
the richeſt towns the Spaniards had on the North- 
ſea: And his men (confiding in the conduct and 
bravery of their Commander ) readily conſented to 
engage in it. Some indeed did obſerve, that their 
number was but ſmall to attack fo conſiderable a 
place: But the Captain replying, If our number 
« is ſmall, our hearts are great, and the fewer we 
b are, the greater will be our ſhare of the ſpoil, ” 
they appeared impatient to begin the attack, and 
deſired he would lead them on: But, as the Captain 
was well aware of the hazard of the undertaking, 
and ſenſible the ſucceſs muſt be very doubtful, if he 
did not uſe ſome ſtratagem to ſurprize the place be- 
fore they could put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence ; he landed in the duſk of the evening, at a 
diſtance from the town, and taking a Spaniſh ſol- 
dier priſoner, that ſtood centinel without the works, 
from whom he learned the condition the garriſon 
was in, he ſurrounded one of the caſtles that defend- 
ed the entrance of the harbour, before the people of 
the town knew he was landed, and ordered the ſol- 
dier he had taken, to call to his comrades in the 
caſtle, and let them know, that if they did not im- 
mediately ſurrender, he would give them no quar- 
ter ; and the garriſon thereupon firing upon the Buc- 
caneers, with great and ſmall ſhot, the Captain or- 
dered his men immediately to ſcale the walls; which 
they did in an inſtant, with their piſtols in their hands 
(no men being ſo dextrous at clambering walls as 
ſeamen) ; and, tho' a ſtout reſiſtance was made, the 
Buccaneers. entered the caſtle at fo many different 
places in the dark, that the garriſon were confoun- 


5 ded, and ſurrendered at diſcretion: Whereupon 


Mon AN, to ſtrike a terror into the town and the 
reſt of the caſtles, reſolved to put his threats in ex- 
ecution; and, having {ſhut up all the officers and 
ſoldiers in one room, ſet fire to a great quantity of 
powder he had placed underneath it, and blew up 
the caſtle into the air, with all the priſoners in it: 
After which, he ſtormed the city, and took it with 
very little reſiſtance, ordering a party of his men to 


ſearch the cloyſters, and bring him all the Monks 


and Nuns they could find. 


In the mean time, the Governor and principal 
townlmen retired into another of the caſtles, with 
their treaſure and valuable goods, and the plate be- 
longing to the churches, and play'd upon the Buc- 
cancers from their artillery with that fury, that 
MoRGAN was about to abandon the place, when 
ome of his men polleſſing themſelves of another 
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fort, and crying out Victoria, gave him freſh hopes C H A» 


of ſucceſs. Having cauſed ladders therefore to be 


made ſo broad, that three or four men might mount Wwyv 


them a- breaſt, he forced the Monks and Nuns to 
fix them to the walls of the principal caſtle; and 
the Governor ſtill continuing to fire both great and 
ſmall ſhot, many of the Religious, men and wo- 
men, were killed and wounded, crying out for 
mercy both to friends and enemies, each fide ſcem- 
ing equally deaf to their cries : If they advanced, 
they were killed by the Spaniards ; and if they re- 
tired, they were flaughtered by the Buccaneers. 
At length the Pirates mounted the walls, with their 
piſtols and earthen pots full of gun-powder and com- 
buſtible matter in their hands, and drove the Spa- 
niards from the walls, who thereupon threw down 
their arms, and cried quarter: Only the Governor 


refuſed to accept quarter, and compelled the Bucca- 


neers to kill him, having firſt killed ſeveral of the 
enemy that endeavoured to make him priſoner, tho 
his wife and daughter begg'd of him with tears to 
accept of quarter; to whom, tis faid, he anſwer'd, 
„No; he had rather die like a ſoldier, than be 
* hang'd for a coward.” 

The Buccaneers having made an entire conqueſt 
of the place, and ſecur'd their priſoners, fell to 
drinking and revelling, after their uſual manner, 
compelling the women to ſubmit to their embraces; 
and every thing was in ſuch diſorder the firſt night, 
that fifty men, *tis ſaid, might eaſily have retaken 
the place, and cut off every man of them: How- 
ever, the next day, being recovered from their 
debauch, they fell to plundering the city, and tor- 
turing the inhabitants, to make them confeſs where 
they had concealed their wealth; ſome of them 
having thrown their jewels, money and plate into 
wells, and others buried them in the earth. 

Fifteen days theſe Free-booters ſpent in ſearch of 
treaſure, and carrying it on board their ſhips ; and, 
tho? they received advice that the Governor of Pa- 
nama was aſſembling all the forces of Terra-Firma, 
to march againſt them, they made no great haſte 
to quit the place, but remained here till they had 
victualled their fleet, and provided for another ex- 
pedition: Captain Mok AN alſo demanded an 
hundred thouſand pieces of eight, to redeem their 


city from the flames, aſſuring them, that if they 


did not ſend to Panama, and provide that ſum, he 
would lay it in aſhes, and blow up all the fortifica- 
tions : But the Governor of Panama, inſtead of 
ſending the ſum demanded, immediately began his 
march, to reſcue Porto Bello and the priſoners out 


of Mor Gan's hands: Whereupon he poſſeſſed 


himſelf of a narrow paſs, through which he knew 
the Spaniards muſt march ; and, after a ſharp en- 
gagement, obliged the Governor to retire with 
ſome precipitation; and, the people of Porto Bello 
were in the end compelled to pay the hundred thou- 
ſand pieces of eight that were demanded to ranſome 
the town and themſelves, The 
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The Governor of Panama, aſtoniſhed that Porto 
Bello, and all its caſtles, ſhould be taken by four 


WV hundred men, without great guns, or any breach 


made in the walls, tis ſaid, ſent to Mor G an, de- 
firing to know what arms he made uſe of, to re- 
duce ſo ſtrong a place: Whereupon the Captain ſent 
him a piſtol, and ſome ſmall leaden bullets, defiring 
he would accept of that pattern of the arms with 
which he had taken Porto Bello, and keep them a 
twelve-month, when he aſſured the Governor, he 
would come to Panama and fetch them away; 
which promiſe, it ſeems, he kept faithfully, that 
city undergoing the like fate within a year or two. 

Captain Mor GAN having taken the beſt guns 
out of the caſtle, with ſuch ſtores, arms and ammu- 
nition as he wanted, and nailed up and ſpoiled the 
reſt of the cannon, ſet fail from Porto Bello for the 
iſland of Cuba, where he divided the ſpoil with his 
people, and found they had in ready money two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pieces of eight, beſides filks 
and other rich merchandize ; with which returning 
to Jamaica, the private ſeamen ſoon conſumed every 
ſhilling they had gotten with ſuch infinite hazard, 
in wenching and drinking, which made money more 
plentiful in that iſland than ever it had been known 
before. 

The next year Captain Mor AN aſſembled 
another fleet, and upwards of five hundred men, 
with which he took and plundered the towns of 
Maricaibo, and Gibralter, ſituate on the lake of 
Maricaibo, in the province of Venizuela, and 
brought off the value of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pieces of eight : But of this enterprize I 
ſhall give an account when I come to treat of that 
province, and only obſerve, that his men having 
ſpent the money they got there, in the ſame man- 
ner they uſed to do their prize-money, were eaſily 
prevailed on by the Captain, to undertake another 
adventure. And indeed he had by this time gained 
ſuch a reputation, by his bravery and conduct, and 
the many ſucceGful actions he had engaged in againſt 
the Spaniards, that every enterpriſing ſeaman appear- 
ed ready to ſerve under him; of which the Captain 
Leing well appriſed, invited all feafaring men to 
come to the rendezvous he appointed at the iſland 
of Tortuga, near the north ſhore of Hiſpaniola, 
where he was ſure to find a great many men fit for 
his purpoſe, and might victual his fleet with the 
cattle that run wild in the woods of Hiſpaniola. 

The Captain arrived at Tortuga the latter end 
of October, 1670, and finding himſelf at the head 
of upwards of two thouſand brave fellows, and be- 
tween thirty and forty ſhips, employed part of his 
people in hunting and falting up beef for his fleet in 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola, and at the ſame time ſent 
four ſhips and four hundred men to Rio de la Hacha 
on the continent, where he knew there was great 
plenty of Indian-corn to be met with, to procure a 
ſufficient quantity of it to victual his ſhips for his 


intended expedition; in both which attempts he Was. 


very ſucceſsful, getting both beef and corn enough C H AP, 


for his purpoſe, within the ſpace of five or ſix weeks, 


And now, being ready to fil, he divided his W/W 


fleet, conſiſting of thirty-ſcven ſhips, into two ſqua- 
drons, conſtituting Vice-admirals, Rear-admirals, 
and other Officers, to whom he gave formal com- 
miſſions, to commit hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh 
nation, and take their ſhips, declaring them enemies 
to his maſter the King of England. 
he cauſed articles to be drawn and ſigned by his 
Officers; wherein it was agreed, that MorG an 
the Admiral ſhould have a hundredth part of all 
the prizes and plunder that ſhould be taken ; every 
Captain the ſhares of eight men for the expences of 
his ſhip, beſides his own ; every Surgeon two hun- 
dred pieces of cight for his cheſt of medicines, be- 
ſides his pay and ſhare ; each Carpenter a hundred 
pieces of eight, beſides his uſual falary ; and that 
the following rewards ſhould be allowed for ſmart- 
money, viz. one thouſand five hundred pieces of 
eight, or fifteen ſlaves, to every one who ſhould loſe 
both his legs ; and one thouſand eight hundred pieces 
of eight, or eighteen ſlaves, to him that ſhould loſe 
both his hands, at the option of the wounded men; 
ſix hundred pieces of eight, or ſix ſlaves, for the 
loſs of one hand, and as much for the loſs of one 
log; and one hundred pieces of eight ſor the loſs of 
an eye; and to him that ſhould ſignalize himſelf in 
battle, by taking a colours, entring a breach firſt, 
or the like, a reward of fifty pieces of eight was 
to be allowed ; which recompences and rewards 
were agreed to be paid out of the firſt prizes or 
plunder that ſhould be obtained, after the reſpective 
events or accidents. 

A council of war being afterwards held on board 
the Admiral, it was debated, whether they ſhould 
attempt Carthagena, Vera Cruz, or Panama; and 
it was reſolved to attack Panama; which town they 
imagined to be the richeſt of the three, tho” it was 
much the moſt difficult to reduce, being ſituated on 
the South-ſea, where their ſhips and great guns could 
be of no uſe to them, and they muſt, of neceſſity, 
leave a conſiderable part of their forces behind them 
to guard their fleet, nor were any of their people 
acquainted with the avenues to that city. 

To obviate the laſt of theſe difficulties, it was 
determined in the firſt place to attack the iſland ot? 
St. Catharine's, or Providence again, which lies be- 
tween forty and fifty leagues to the northward of 
the river Chagre; for here they were ſure to find 
Outlaws and Banditti baniſhed thither from the city 
of Panama, who were acquainted with all the by- 
ways to the town, and would probably enter unto 
the ſervice of the Buccaneers: Nor were they diſ- 
appointed in their expectations; for the Spaniſh 
Governor of the iſland of Providence ſurrendering 
on the firſt ſummons, three Banditti, who were ac- 
quainted with all the avenues to Panama, offered 


to be their guides, on being promiſed to ſhare in the 
expected plunder, ; 
_ While. 


After which, Articles be- 
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CHAP. While Mo x AN lay wich his fleet at the iſland of 


I. 


Chagre ta- 
ken. 
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Providence; in order to facilitate the grand enter- 


8. prize, he diſpatched his Vice-admiral BRop LE, 


with four ſhips and four hundred men, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the caſtle of Chagre, which ſtood at 
the mouth of the river of the ſame name: For by this 
river he propoſed to tranſport his people in boats and 
canoes to the ſouth ſide of the iſthmus, But the ta- 
king this caſtle proved more difficult and hazardous 
.enterprize than had been expected: For the caſtle 


ſtood on a mountain at the entrance of the 


river; the top of the hill divided, in a manner, 
in two parts, by a trench or ditch thirty foot deep; 
nor, was there any entrance to the caſtle, but by a 
draw- bridge over this ditch ; there were four baſti- 
ons, with batteries of great guns towards the land 
Tide, and two more that looked towards the ſea; to 
the ſouth ſide of the caſtle there was no poſſible ac- 
ceſs, the rock on which it ſtood was fo very ſteep 
the north ſide was encompaſſed by the river, which 
was very broad; and at the foot of the caſtle, or 
rather of the mountain, was a ſtrong fort mounted 
with eight guns, which commanded the entrance of 
the river; from whence the way to the caſtle was 

by a pair of ſtairs hew'd out of the rock; and at 
the entrance of the harbour there were rocks under 
water, which made the coming in very hazardous: 
And, laſtly, this terrible caſtle was garrifon'd by up- 
, wards of three hundred regular European forces, as 
brave men as any the Spaniards had in their ſervice. 

And yet, in theſe circumſtances, did four hundred 
_ deſperate Buccaneers venture to attack this almoſt 
impregnable fortreſs. They landed at ſome diſtance 
from the place, and marched through thick woods 
and moraſſes, from day-light *till late in the after- 
noon, that they might come to that ſide of the caſtle 
on which alone it was poſſible to approach it; and 


here they found themſelves fo expoſed to the fire of 


the enemy, that they were once reſolved to have 
turn'd their backs, and fled out of the reach of the 
guns, and were actually retiring, when one of their 
company that was wounded by an arrow ſhot from 


. the caſtle by an Indian,drew the ſamearrow out of his 


body, and having wound ſome cotton about the head 


ol it, fired it out of his muſket at a thatch'd building 


- within the caſtle, which was immediately in flames, 
and burnt with that fierceneſs, that it ſet fire to the 


. magazine of powder, that blew up partof the wall, and 


_ threw it into the ditch ; and while the Spaniards were 
pyut in the utmoſt confuſion by this accident, the En- 


gliſh entered the breach; which beingdefended by the 
- Governor in perſon, they met with a very obſtinate 
. reſiſtance ; the Spaniards with their fire-arms, pikes, 


ſtones and ſwords, did all that could be expected from 


brave men: However, the Buccaneers forced their 
way through, and, after a ve 


themſelves maſter of the c 


tired to the Corps du Garde, before which he planted 

two pieces of cannon, determining to aſk no quarter, 

but to ſell his life as dear as he could, but he was in a 
| 2 


terrible laughter, made 
le. The Governor re- 


little time ſhot through the head; whereupon the CH Ap 


guard ſurrendered. Out of three hundred and four- 
teen the garriſon conſiſted of at the beginning of the 


attack, there were but thirty left alive, and of theſe 


twenty were wounded : Nor did the Engliſh take 


the caſtle without great loſs ; for of the four hundred 


Buccaneers, one hundred were killed outright, and 


ſeventy more wounded, 


| 


The priſoners related, that the Governor of Pa- 
nama had notice three weeks before from Cartha- 
gena, that the Buccaneers were equipping a fleet, 


with a deſign to attack the city of Panama, and 


that upon this advice, he ſent a hundred an ſixty four 
ſoldiers to reinforce the garriſon of the caſtle of 


Chagre, which did not uſually conſiſt of more than 


a hundred and fifty men: That the Gover- 
nor had placed ſeveral ambuſcades on the river, be- 


tween fort Chagre and Panama, to interrupt their 


march; which, if they ſhould eſcape, he had a bo- 
dy of near four thouſand men, with which he pro- 
poſed to engage them before they could approach 
that city; which intelligence did not at all diſhearten 
Captain MorG AN: But as foon as he received ad- 
vice of the taking of the caſtle of Chagre, he came 


with his whole fleet into the mouth of that river, 


but with ſo little caution, that his own ſhip and two 
more were ſplit upon the rocks that lay under 
water, tho” he had the good fortune to fave the men 
with their arms and ammunition, Mor GAN was 
no ſooner come on ſhore, but he entered the caſtle 
of Chagre in triumph, and immediately made pre- 
parations for his march to Panama, but neglected, 
it ſeems, to lay in ſuch a ſtock of food as was ne- 
ceſſary for ſo long a march through a barren coun- 
try, where the enemy alſo had deſtroyed every 
thing that might be of ſervice to his people. 


Having ſelected twelve hundred men for this bold Moi 


and hazardous enterprize, he left five hundred in the — 


caſtle, and an hundred and fifty more to take care th 1:2 


of the fleet, and embarked his troops and artillery men 
on board ſuch boats and canoes as he found in the 
river. Having failed fix leagues up the ſtream, he 
went on ſhore, and ſent out partics in ſearch of pro- 
viſions; but they found all the villages and plantati- 
ons deſerted, and every thing carried off that could 
afford them any ſubſiſtence ; and continuing his 
voyage the next day, he found the river impaſſable 
for large veſſels any higher, and therefore was ob- 
liged to leave his great boats and artillery behind him, 
under a guard, and advance only with the canoes 
and ſinall boats, ſome of his people going by land, 
and others by water, and 1 intolerable hard- 
ſhips for want of proviſions; inſomuch, that they 
were obliged to live on roots, and glad to eat leather 
and vermin, to preſerve themſelves from ſtarving. 
At length, after ſix days laborious march, they ar- 
rived at Venta de Cruz, where the Spaniards of 
Panama embark their goods on the river Chagre for 
Porto Bello: And here they met with fifteen or ſix- 


teen jars of Peruvian wine, which the Batra 
| rink- 
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HAN drinking plentifully of, and having eat nothing but 


traſh for a week before, they every man fell ſick, 


WYYv which, made them conjecture the wine was poiſo- 


ned : However, they found. themſelves pretty well 
the next day,and the river being navigable no higher, 
they continued their march, by, land to Panama, 
being attacked by ſeveral parties of Spaniſh Indians, 
who killed and wounded ſeveral of their men with 
their arrows in the woods, and defiles, through 
which they were obliged to paſs, the way being 
frequently ſo narrow that ten men could not march 
a-breaſt : Nor did the heavy rains that fall at this 
ſeaſon, and the moraſſes through which they were 
forced to wade up to the middle, incommode the 
Buccaneers lefs than the arrows of the Indians, 

On the ninth, day ſome parties of Spaniſh horſe 
appeared, and threatened to oppoſe their march 
but having aſcended a mountain, and obtained a 
view of the South-ſea and, the Bay of Panama, 
they were fo overjoyed, that they deſpiſed all dan- 
ger, threw up their caps, founded their drums and 
trumpets, and ſhouted, as if they had already been 
maſters of the city; and ſeeing a herd of cattle in 
the plain, they ſhot as many as they wanted, cut 
them to pieces, and ; roaſted and. broiled the fleſh, 
without fleaing off the ſkin, in ſuch haſte were they 
to devour the meat, after they had been forced to 
faſt ſo many days; and that night encamped, or ra- 
ther lodged in the open air (for I don't find they had 
any tents with them) in view of the town, deſign- 
ing the next morning to begin the attack, but were 
prevented by the Governor's marching out againſt 
them with four regiments of foot and two ſqua- 
drons of horſe, a force much ſuperior to that of the 
Buccaneers, However, MoRG AN advanced, and 
joined battle with the Spaniards, who maintain- 
ed their ground very reſolutely for two hours, when 
victory declaring for our Welſh hero, the enemy 
turned their backs and fled, leaving ſix hundred of 
their friends dead upon the field of battle. The 
loſs on the ſide of the Buccaneers alſo, was con- 


"4 ſiderable : However, they prefs'd towards the city, 
© and within three hours more ſcaled the walls, and 


became maſters of the place, without making the 
leaſt breach; for they had not indeed any artillery 
with them: MorG AN finding himſelf in poſſeſſi- 
on of the city, gave out that all the wine was 
poiſoned, apprehending that his men would get 
drunk as uſual, and the Spaniards might rally and 
cut them in pieces, his numbers being yet ſo much 
inferior to the enemy: He placed his guards alſo in 
the moſt proper places to ſecure his conqueſt, and 
gave as great inſtances of his military {kill and con- 
duct, in preſerving what he had ſo bravely won, 
as the moſt conſummate General could have done; 
when, on a ſudden, the whole city appeared in 
flames, having been ſet on fire in ſeveral places at 
the ame inſtant; which ſome charge upon Mo k- 
GAN, tho” 'tis admitted he gave orders for extin- 


Wilding it; others ſay, that it was {ct on fire by 
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the inhabitants, to deprive the Buccaneers of the CHAP, 
rich treaſures and plunder they expected, which ſeems 1. 
much the moſt propable ; for why MoRG an ww 
ſhould burn the town, before he had plunder'd it, 
and deſtroy the prize he had in his hands, is not 
ile conceive. 
ut however it happened, all agree the ſire con- 

tinued ſeveral days, inſomuch that ſcarce a houſe 
was left ſtanding in the place, which a little before 
contained two thouſand houſes magnificently built, 
all the beams whereof were cedar, and the furni- 
ture anſwerably rich; beſides which, were five thou- 
ſand houſes more of the inferior tradeſmen, and ſe- 
ral beautiful churches and monaſteries; for this, as 
has been obſerved, was the repoſitory of all the trea- 
ſures of Peru annually brought hither to be ſent to 
Europe. | 

While the fire continued, the Buccaneers en- 
camped without the walls ; but after it ceaſed, they 
returned, and quartered in the ruins, making a 
very ſtrict ſearch for the plate and money that was 
not conſumed, of which they found great quanti- 
ties melted down: They alſo diſcovered abundance 
of treaſure hid in wells, and reſervoirs of water, 
and out of a ſhip in the harbour they took two 
hundred thouſand- pieces of eight ; and not content 
with this, *tis ſaid they tortur'd the miſerable in- 
habitants various ways, to make them diſcover more, 
or offer large ranſoms for their liberty; and, ac- 
cording to my author, they were more ſevere 
upon the Prieſts and Monks than any other 
people, knowing them to be poſſeſſed of very great. 
treaſures, either of their own, or belonging to their” 
ſeveral churches and convents. | 

My Dutch author exclaims loudly alſo againſt 
the Buccaneers, for the innumerable rapes they com- 
mitted, charging MorG AN their Commander, 
with being as guilty of theſe outrages, as his men : 
Particularly, he relates, that a beautiful young la- 
dy, wife to a rich Spaniſh merchant of Panama, re- 
fuling to ſubmit to his embraces, he ſhut her up in 
a dungeon, and uſed her very hardly ; but he ac- 
knowledges, the Captain afterwards, pleaſed to have. 
found a woman that was not to be tempted to be 
falſe to her huſband's bed, generouſly gave her her 
liberty. But to return from this digreſhon ; Mon- 
GAN having remained near a month in Panama, 
and collected the ranſoms he required for his priſon- 
ers, loaded near two hundred beaſts with the trea- 
ſure he had got, and returned to Venta de Cruz, 
where he pur it into boats, and conveyed it down 
the river to the caſtle of Chagre ; but the Bucca- 
neers finding there did not come more than two 
hundred pieces of eight to the ſhare of every private 
man, began to threaten the Captain for concealing 
the moſt valuable part of the plunder ; at leaſt the 
French, and ſome other foreigners, among whom: 
was our author, pretended to be highly diſguſted : 
Whereupon Mok Ax, having blown up the for- 
tifications, of the caſtle of Chagre, went on mo_ 
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CHAP. While Mo nA lay wich his fleet at the iſland of 


dh. Sor prize, he diſpatched his Vice-admiral 


Chagre ta- 
ken, 


Providence; in order to facilitate the grand enter- 
RODLEY, 
with four ſhips and four hundred men, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the caſtle of Chagre, which ſtood at 
the mouth of the river of the ſame name: For by this 
river he propoſed to tranſport his people in boats and 
canoes to the ſouth ſide of the iſthmus, But the ta- 
king this caſtle proved more difficult and hazardous 
.enterprize than had been expected: For the caſtle 


ſtood on a mountain at the entrance of the 


river; the top of the hill divided, in a manner, 
in two parts, by a trench or ditch thirty foot deep; 
nor, was there any entrance to the caſtle, but by a 
draw- bridge over this ditch ; there were four baſti- 
ons, with batteries of great guns towards the land 
Tide, and two more that looked towards the ſea; to 
the ſouth ſide of the caſtle there was no poſſible ac- 
ceſs, the rock on which it ſtood was fo very ſteep ; 
the north ſide was encompaſſed by the river, which 
was very broad; and at the foot of the caſtle, or 
rather of the mountain, was a ſtrong fort mounted 
with eight guns, which commanded the entrance of 
the river; from whence the way to the caſtle was 
by a pair of ſtairs hew'd out of the rock; and at 
the entrance of the harbour there were rocks under 
water, which made the coming in very hazardous: 
And, laſtly, this terrible caſtle was garriſon'd by up- 
, wards of three hundred regular European forces, as 
brave men as any the Spaniards had in their ſervice. 

And yet, in theſe circumſtances, did four hundred 
_ deſperate Buccaneers venture to attack this almoſt 
impregnable fortreſs. They landed at ſome diſtance 
from the place, and marched through thick woods 
and moraſſes, from day-light *till late in the after- 
noon, that they might come to that ſide of the caſtle 
on which alone it was poſſible to approach it; and 


here they found themſelves fo expoſed to the fire of 


che enemy, that they were once reſolved to have 
turn'd their backs, and fled out of the reach of the 
guns, and were actually retiring, when one of their 


company that was wounded by an arrow ſhot from 


the caſtle by an Indian, drew the ſame arrow out of his 


body, and having wound ſome cotton about the head 


ol it, fired it out of his muſket at a thatch'd building 


within the caſtle, which was immediately in flames, 
and burnt with that fierceneſs, that it ſet fire to the 


magaꝛr ine of powder, that blew up part of the wall, and 


_ threw it into the ditch ; and while the Spaniards were 
pyut in the utmoſt confuſion by this accident, the En- 


gliſh entered the breach; which being defended by the 
- Governor in perſon, they met with a very obſtinate 
. reſiſtance ; the Spaniards with their fire-arms, pikes, 


ſtones and ſwords, did all that could be expected from 


brave men: However, the Buccaneers forced their 
way through, and, after a very terrible ſlaughter, made 


themſelves maſter of the caſtle. The Governor re- 

tired to the Corps du Garde, before which he planted 

two pieces of cannon, determining to aſk no quarter, 

but to ſell his life as dear as he could, but he was in a 
2 


the 
Buccaneers, one hundred were killed outright, and 
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little time ſhot through the head; whereupon the C 47 


guard ſurrendered. Out of three hundred and four- 
teen the garriſon conſiſted of at the beginning of the 


attack, there were but thirty left alive, and of theſe 


ee wounded: Nor did the Engliſh take 
aſtle without great loſs; for of the four hundred 


ſeventy more wounded. 

The priſoners related, that the Governor of Pa- 
nama had notice three weeks before from Cartha- 
gena, that the Buccaneers were equipping a fleet, 


with 'a deſign to attack the city of Panama, and 


that upon this advice, he ſent a hundred an ſixty four 


ſoldiers to reinforce the garriſon of the caſtle of 


Chagre, which did not uſually corifiſt of more than 
a hundred and fifty men: That the Gover- 
nor had placed ſeveral ambuſcades on the river, be- 


tween fort Chagre and Panama, to interrupt their 


march; which, if they ſhould eſcape, he had a bo- 
dy of near four thouſand men, with which he pro- 
poſed to engage them before they could approach 
that city ; which intelligence did not at all diſhearten 
Captain MoRG AN: But as foon as he received ad- 
vice of the taking of the caſtle of Chagre, he came 
with his whole fleet into the mouth of that river, 
but with ſo little caution, that his own ſhip and two 
more were ſplit upon the rocks that lay under 
water, tho" he had the good fortune to ſave the men 
with their arms and ammunition, Mok AN was 
no ſooner come on ſhore, but he entered the caſtle 
of Chagre in triumph, and immediately made pre- 
parations for his march to Panama, but neglected, 
it ſeems, to lay in ſuch a ſtock of food as was ne- 
ceſſary for ſo long a march through a barren coun- 
try, where the enemy alſo had deſtroyed every 
thing that might be of ſervice to his people. 


Oe" 


Having ſelccted twelve hundred men for this bold Morgn 
and hazardous enterprize, he left five hundred in the g 
caſtle, and an hundred and fifty more to take care th 1:2 


of the fleet, and embarked his troops and artillery men. 


on board ſuch boats and canoes as he found in the 
river, Having failed fix leagues up the ſtream, he 
went on ſhore, and ſent out parties in ſearch of pro- 
viſions; but they found all the villages and plantati- 
ons deſerted, and every thing carried off that could 
afford them any ſubſiſtence ; and continuing his 
voyage the next day, he found the river impaſlable 
for large veſſels any higher, and therefore was ob- 
liged to leave his great boats and artillery behind him, 
under a guard, and advance only with the canoes 
and ſmall boats, ſome of his people going by land, 
and others by water, and e intolerable hard- 
ſhips for want of proviſions ; inſomuch, that they 
were obliged to live on roots, and glad to eat leather 
and vermin, to preſerve themſelves from ftarving. 
At length, after ſix days laborious march, they ar- 


' rived at Venta de Cruz, where the Spaniards of 
Panama embark their goods on the river Chagre for 


Porto Bello: And here they met with fifteen or ſix- 
teen jars of Peruvian wine, which the 2 
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1 AP, drinking plentifully of, and having eat nothing but the inhabitants, to deprive the Buccaneers of the C HAP, 
J. traſh 


+ © 


for a week before, they every man fell ſick, rich treaſures andplunder they expected, which ſeems I, 


9 


which made them conjecture the wine was poiſo- 
ned: However, they found. themſelyes pretty well 
the next day,and the river being navigable no higher, 
they continued their march by land to Panama, 
being attacked by ſeveral parties of Spaniſh Indians, 
who killed and wounded ſeveral of their men with 
their arrows in the woods and defiles, through 
which they were obliged to paſs, the way being 
frequently ſo narrow that ten men could not march 
a-breaſt : Nor did the heavy rains that fall at this 
ſeaſon, and the moraſſes through which they were 
forced to. wade up to the middle, incommode the 
Buccaneers lefs than the arrows of the Indians. 

On the ninth day ſome parties of Spaniſh horſe 
appeared, and threatened to oppoſe their march z 
dut having aſcended a mountain, and obtained a 
view of the South-ſea and the Bay of Panama, 
they were ſo overjoyed, that they deſpiſed all dan- 
ger, threw up their caps, founded their drums and 
trumpets, and ſhouted, as if they had already been 
maſters of the city; and ſeeing a herd of cattle in 
the plain, they ſhot as many as they wanted, cut 
them to pieces, and roaſted and broiled the fleſh, 
without fleaing off the ſkin, in ſuch haſte were they 
to devour the meat, after they had been forced to 
faſt ſo many days; and that night encamped, or ra- 
ther lodged in the open air (for I don't find they had 
any tents with them) in view of the town, deſign- 
ing the next morning to begin the attack, but were 
prevented by the Governor's marching out againſt 
them with four regiments of foot and two ſqua- 
drons of horſe, a force much ſuperior to that of the 
Buccaneers, However, MoRGAN advanced, and 


e joined battle with the Spaniards, who maintain- 


ed their ground very reſolutely for two hours, when 
victory declaring for our Welſh hero, the enemy 
turned their backs and fled, leaving fix hundred of 
thcir friends dead upon the field of battle. The 
loſs on the ſide of the Buccaneers alſo, was con- 


+. ſiderable: However, they preſs'd towards the city, 


Emoliſh d. 


aud within three hours more ſcaled the walls, and 


became maſters of the place, without making the 
leaſt breach ; for they had not indeed any artillery 
with them: Monk AN finding himſelf in poſſeſſi- 
on of the city, gave out that all the wine was 
poifoned, apprehending that his men would get 
drunk as ufual, and the Spaniards might rally and 
Cut them in pieces, his numbers being yet ſo much 
inferior to the enemy : He placed his guards alſo in 
the moſt proper places to ſecure his conqueſt, and 
gave as great inſtances of his military ſkill and con- 
duct, in preſerving what he had fo bravely won, 
as the moſt conſummate General could have done; 
when, on a ſudden, the whole city appeared in 
flames, having been ſet on fire in ſeveral places at 
the ſame inſtant ; which ſome charge upon Mo R- 
GAN, tho” *tis admitted he gave orders for extin- 


Seiching it; others fay, that it was ſct on fire by 


much the moſt propable ; 
ſhould burn the town, before he had plunder'd it, 
and deſtroy the prize he had in his hands, is not 
ale conceive. 

But however it happened, all agree the fire con- 
tinued ſeveral days, infomuch that ſcarce a houſe 
was left ſtanding in the place, which a little before 
contained two thouſand houſes magnificently built, 
all the beams whereof were cedar, and the furni- 
ture anſwerably rich; beſides which, were five thou- 
ſand houſes more of the inferior tradeſmen, and ſe- 
ral beautiful churches and monaſteries; for this, as 
has been obſerved, was the repolitory of all the trea- 
ſures of Peru annually brought hither to be ſent to 
Europe. | 

While the fire continued, the Buccaneers en- 
camped without the walls ; but after it ceaſed, they 
returned, and quartered in the ruins, making a 
very ſtrict ſearch for the plate and money that was 


not conſumed, of which they found great quanti- 


ties melted down : They alſo diſcovered abundance 
of treaſure hid in wells, and reſervoirs of water, 
and out of a ſhip in the harbour they took two 
hundred thouſand pieces of eight; and not content 
with this, tis ſaid they tortur'd the miſerable in- 
habitants various ways, to make them diſcover more, 
or oft:r large ranſoms for their liberty; and, ac- 
cording to my author, they were more ſevere 
upon the Prieſts and Monks than any other 
people, knowing them to be poſſeſſed of very great 
treaſures, either of their own, or belonging to their 
ſeveral churches and convents. | 

My Dutch author exclaims loudly alſo againſt 
the Buccaneers, for the innumerable rapes they com- 
mitted, charging MorG an their Commander, 
with being as guilty of theſe outrages, as his men : 
Particularly, he relates, that a beautiful young la- 
dy, wife to a rich Spaniſh merchant of Panama, re- 
fuling to ſubmit to his embraces, he ſhut her up in 


a dungeon, and uſed her very hardly ; but he ac- 
nowled 


ges, the Captain afterwards, pleaſed to have 


ſound a woman that was not to be tempted to be 
falſe to her huſband's bed, generouſly gave her her 
liberty. But to return from this digreſſion; Mok- 
GAN having remained near a month in Panama, 
and collected the ranſoms he required for his priſon- 
ers, loaded near two hundred beaſts with the trea- 
ſure he had got, and returned to Venta de Cruz, 
where he pur it into boats, and conveyed it down 
the river to the caſtle of Chagre ; but the Bucca- 


neers finding there did not come more than two 


hundred pieces of eight to the ſhare of every private 
man, began to threaten the Captain for concealing 


the moſt valuable part of the plunder ; at leaſt the - 


French, and ſome other foreigners, among whom: 
was our author, pretended to be highly diſguſted : 
Whereupon MoRG AN, having blown up the for- 


tifications, of the caſtle of Chagre, went on — | 


for why MORGAN 


— * 
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CHAP. his ſhip, and with only four fail of Engliſh, whom deal of injury ; if it be conſidered, in the firſt place, CHA 
J. the foreigners ſuſpected were in the ſecret, and ſha- that the Spaniards had no other title to America, 1, 
WWV red with him the beſt of the plunder, returned to than what was founded in force and uſurpation ; WV 


Morgan 
brings 
400,000 
pieces of 
eight to 
— ica. 
nighted 
for tis 
bravery in 
taking 
Panama. 


Some ac- 
count of 
the reaſon 
of theſe 
attempts of 
the Bucca- 
Neers. 


Jamaica: After which, the French joined their 
countrymen in the iflands of Tortuga and Hiſpanio- 
la, and the reſt of the Buccaneers went in ſearch 
of new adventures, 

Captain MoRG AN, and the Buccaneers that re- 
turned to Jamaica, brought with them four hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of eight, and the Captain was 
not only knighted by King CHARLES II. for his 
bravery and conduct in taking Panama, but he was 
made one of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty in 
that iſland ; and the Earl of Car L1sLE, Governor 
of Jamaica, returning to England for the recovery 
of his health, in the year 1680, left Sir HARRY 
Mor 6 a n Deputy-governor there. However, up- 
on the repeated complaints of the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
ſador, of the depredations of the Buccaneers in the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, Sir HAR Rv 
was ſent for over to England, and committed to 
the Tower, where he lay three years; and then 
his health being pretty much impaired, he obtained 
his liberty, but did not long ſurvive his impriſon- 
ment, according to the beſt information I can get. 

It may be thought ſtrange, that the Govern- 
ment of England ſhould encourage, or even con- 
nive at the depredations of the Buccaneers in the 
Spaniſh W eſt-Indies, at a time when the two na- 
tions were at peace in Europe. But nothing ap- 
pears more frequent, than for the nations of Europe 
to commit acts of hoſtility on each other, in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indics, without any regard to trea- 
ties or alliances concluded in Europe. 

The Spaniards, by virtue of the Pope's grant to 
them of that new world, did for a great while 
make no ſcruple to fall upon the Engliſh, French 
and Dutch, and every other nation that attempted 
to make ſettlements in America: As they had diſ- 
covered the country, they held that no other nation 
had a right to plant or inhabit it, tho? it was impoſ- 
ſible they could uſe or cultivate a third part of the 
country, and had not obtained the leave of the na- 
tives to poſſeſs any part of it. This was a claim and 
pretenſion that the reſt of the nations of Europe 
would by no means ſubmit to, but in time planted 
great part of the iſlands and continent, which the 
Spaniards called their property; and as the Spaniards 
endeavoured to diſturb theſe new ſettlements, took 
their ſhipping, and ſometimes maſſacred their men. 
Iho' the Engliſh, for political reaſons, did not think 
fit to declare open war againſt them in Europe, yet 
they ſuffered private Adventurers (who afterwards 
obtained the name of Buccaneers) to retaliate the 
injury, in order to bring the Spaniards to reaſon, 
and that they might be induced to ſuffer our ſhip- 
ping to trade with our own plantations and ſettle- 
ments without diſturbance : Thoſe therefore, that 


have given Sir HARRY MORGAN and his men the 


denomination of Pirates, have done them a great 


and that they at this very time oppreſſed and tyran- 
nized over the Indian Princes, who alone had a 
right to this country; and would not ſuffer any other 
European nation to have any commerce with them, 
but fell in a hoſtile manner on all European ſhip- 
ping that appeared in thoſe ſeas, whether they were 
at peace with Spain in Europe or not; which ſuf- 
ficiently juſtifies the Buccaneers in attacking their 
ſettlements, tho' the cruelties they are ſaid to have 
exerciſed upon the people of Panama, and fome 
other towns, are not to be excuſed : But theſe have 
poſſibly been greatly exaggerated by their enemies ; 
for the perſon who wrote the hiſtory of the Bucca- 
neers, acknowledges himſelf an enemy toMors an, 
and to have heen highly diſobliged by him, and 
therefore cannot be looked upon as very impartial 
in his relation. But admitting thoſe ſtories of their 
barbarities are true ; with what face can the Spa- 
niards complain of cruelty, who tortured and maſ- 
ſacred ſo many millions of Indians, but threeſcore 
years before, and diſpoſſeſſed them of this very 
country, without the leaſt ſhadow of title to it ? 
unleſs the Pope's grant, which all mankind (Papiſts 
as well as Proteſtants) laugh at at this day, being 
ſenſible, that neither they, nor any other Euro- 
pean nation, can have a juſt right to any part of 
America that was inhabited, but what they gained 
by treaty with the inhabitants. And if the Spa- 
niards fall upon the Engliſh, or any other nation, 
for trafficking with the Indians, and entring into 
alliances with them, we may juſtly repel force with 
force, and retaliate the in'uries they do us. Sir 
Harry MORGAN was indeed impriſoned at the 
inſtance of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, after he had 
performed the greateſt actions, perhaps, that ever 
man did, with ſuch a handful of men, and in ſuch 
circumſtances, and had been in ſome meaſure re- 
warded for them by the Government, tho' they 
quarrelled with him afterwards. But he is not the 
only brave man that has been ſacrificed to Spain for 
reaſons of ſtate, when he ought to have had a ſtatue 
erected to his memory: For he it is, has ſhewn us 
the way, if ever we ſhould be compelled to fall out 
with Spain, to make our ſelyes maſters of the gold 
and ſilver mines. He has ſhewn us, that if we poſ- 
ſeſs the Iſthmus with a good force, and erect for- 
treſſes on the North and South-ſeas, we may with 
eaſe render ourſelves maſters of the treaſures of 
North and South America : If a thouſand men 
could effect ſuch great things againſt their principal 
ſettlements there, what might not a royal fleet and 
army do? Tho” I am ſtill of opinion this ought never 
to be attempted, unleſs the Spaniards compel us to 
fall out with them. The nation will get more by 
trafficking with Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
and improving our own plantations in Florida, than 


by poſſeſſing their mines. Gold and ſilver ny 


HAP. 
I, 


x to Bello 
1 ſenbed. 


OF T ERRA- FIRMA. 


may have the ſame effect upon us it has had upon 
them, renders us indolent, and enervate our people, 
and Britain might become as deſpicable a nation 
in time, as Spain has been almoſt ever ſince th 
poſſeſſed Potoſi. | 

2. Porto Bello is ſituated on a bay of the North- 
ſea, in 10 degrees of north latitude, and 82 degroes 
of weſtern longitude, about 70 miles north of Pa- 
nama, and had this name given it by Col u MBs, 
on account of the ſecurity of its harbour. 

WarkER gives the following deſcription of the 
harbour and town: Portobel, ſays this writer, 
is a very fair, large and commodious harbour, af- 
tording good anchorage and ſhelter for ſhips, having 
1 narrow entrance, and ſpreading wider within: 
The galleons from Spain find good riding here, 
while they take in the treaſures of Peru, that are 
brought thither from Panama. The entrance is 
ſecured by a fort on the left hand going in, and by 
1 blockhouſe on the other ſide, oppoſite to it. At 
the bottom of the harbour lies the town, bending 
with the ſhore like a half-moon : In the middle of 
which, upon the ſea, is another ſmall low fort; 
d at the weſt- end of the town, upon an eminence, 
ies another ſtrong fort, yet commanded by a neigh- 
ouring hill; and in all theſe forts, there are uſually 
Hout two or three hundred men in garriſon. The 
oven lies open towards the country without wall or 
works; and at the eaſt end is a long ſtable for tlie 
Sing's Mules. The Governor's houſe ſtands upon 
the eminence near the great fort at the weſt end of 
the town. It is an unhealthful place, the eaſt end 
being ſituated in a low ſwampy ground, and the fea 
at low-water leaving the ſhore within the harbour 
bare, a great way from the houſes, which having 
a black filthy mud or ouze, occaſions very noiſome 
vapours in this hot climate. From the ſouth and 
eaſt part of it, the country riſes gradually in hills, 
which are partly wood-lands, and partly favannah 
or paſture ; but there are few fruit-trees or plan- 
tations near the town. - 

Much the greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
Indians, Mulattoes and Negroes, no Spaniard of any 
lubſtance caring to reſide in ſo unhealthful a place, 
tho” at the time of the Fair, it is ſo crowded with 
rich Merchants, that above an hundred crowns are 
given for a poor lodging, and a thouſand crowns 
tor a ſhop, during the ſhort time that the galleons 
ſtay there, and all proviſions are proportionably dear, 
tho” they are cheap enough at other times; and ſo 
ubjeCt is the place to peſtilential Fevers, that five 
tundred people have died there during the time of 
the Fair only. No people ever experienced the un- 
healthfulneſs of this climate more than the Engliſh, 
when the ſquadron under the command of Admiral 


Hostzr lay before it, without being ſuffered to 


enter upon action, in the year 1727 : For here we 
did not only loſe Admiral Hos iE R, but the ſea- 
men twice over; and what added to the misfortune 


was, that all the ſhips were ſo damaged by the 
Vox. III. 


cular deſcription of this place. 
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worms, that it was with difficulty they were brought CH AP. 
back to England again, We might have fixed our 
ſelves on the iſthmus, with leſs expence of men, ww Io 
ſhips and treaſure, than it coſt us to lie here, and 
render the Spaniards our irreconcileable enemies, 

without acquiring the leaſt advantage to our ſelves. 

3. Venta de Cruz is ſituated on the banks of the Venta de 
river Chagre, where it begins to be navigable, about Crux, 
thirty miles to the northward of Panama : And here 
the merchandize brought is imbark*d for Porto Bello, 
in order to be ſent to Europe ; but I don't find this 
place to be conſiderable upon any other account. 

4. The town of Cheapo is fituated on a river Cheapo, 
of the ſame name, about twenty-five miles north- 
caſt of Panama, and eighteen or twenty from the 
ſea, and is but a ſmall place. 

5. Nata is a port-town on the weſt fide of the Nata. 
bay of Panama, about ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Panama. Their chief dependance is on 
cattle, hogs and poultry, with which they ſerve 
the markets of Panama ; for the country about 
that city is ſo very barren, that they would frequent- 
ly be in danger of famiſhing, if they were not ſup- 
plied by ſhipping with proviſions from the towns 
that lie at a diſtance from it. 

6. The town of Conception is ſituated near the Conceptious 
mouth of the river Conception, which falls into 
the North-ſea, over-againſt La Sounds Key, one 
of the Sambalas iſlands ; but I meet with no partt- 

7. Santa Maria is ſituated 6 leagues from the Santa Marla 
ſea, on the ſouth bank of the river to which it 
communicates its name, in 7 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, about 30 leagues ſouth- eaſt of Pana- 
ma, and is conſiderable on account of the gold 
mines in the neighbourhood of it, but does not ſeem 
to be of any great ſtrength, the Buccancers and Pri- 
vateers having plundered it ſeveral times. Ihe 
country about it is low and woody, and the ouz and 
mud on the banks of the river, occaſions a noiſome 
ſtinking ſmell, which makes the air-very unwhole- 
ſome, 

1. Scuchadero, a ſmall town ſituated on the Scuchaders, 
north ſide of the fame river nearer its mouth, but | 
ſtanding on a good dry foil, and open to the Gulph t 
of St. Michael, from whence it 1s refreſh'd by the 
ſea-breezes. This is eſteemed a healthful place 3 
and what contributes to render it more fo, is a 
fine rivulet of freſh water that runs by it, for the 
waters of this province are frequently brackiſh : 
The Spaniards therefore, who reſort with their 
ſlaves to the gold mines and rivulets at the proper 
ſeaſons, frequently come hither for their health and 
refreſhments. 

The laſt place I ſhall mention in this province, 
is New Edinburgh, or the place which the Scots 
gave this name to, when they attempted to make 
a ſettlement on the coaſt of Darien, or Terra- 
Firma Proper, and denominated the country about 
it New Calidonia, This fortreſs was ſituated - Its ſituations 
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CHAP. the continent, near the north-weſt point of the hundred and fifty miles; the breadth in ſome CHan 

I. Gulph of Darien, in 9 degrees odd minutes north places fixty, and in others an hundred miles, and 
» latitude, on a moſt excellent harbour (according to upwards. Ws 
Dr. WALL ARE) being about a league in length The Indian Princes within theſe limits were eight The 

from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, half a mile at leaſt, all of them then at war with the Spaniards. ell roo 


broad at the entrance, and upwards of a mile broad and received the Scots into their country with a 2 


within, and large enough to contain five hundred 
fail of ſhips untouch'd from any wind that can blow: 
The ſtrength The forts ſtood upon a peninſula, almoſt ſur- 
of it. rounded by the harbour and the North-ſea, and the 
acceſs to the peninſula ſo defended by rocks and pre- 
cipices, that a very little art would have render'd 
The health- it impregnable; and there was as much land 
fulneſs and contained in it, as would have produced ten thou- 
8 ſand hogſheads of ſugar annually, if it had been 
e country 4 . . 
about it, ac- Cultivated (according to WALLARE ) the foil be- 
cording to ing rich, the air temperate, and the water ſweet ; 
Wallare, every thing contributed to render it healthful 
and convenient: The land abounded in veniſon 
and poultry, and the feas with the beſt fiſh ; and 
what were ſtill greater advantages, it ſtood in the 
neighbourhood of the richeſt gold mines in America, 
and a communication with the South-ſca might eaſi- 
ly have been opened from thence by the way of the 
river Darien, and the Gulph of St. Michael's. The 
Scots thought themſelves extremely fortunate in 
happening upon this important agrecable ſituation, 
which they tell us the Engliſh, Dutch and French, 
tho' they had been all over this coaſt, from Porto 
Bello to Carthagena, never once diſcover'd, and the 
Spaniards themſelves were ſtrangers to it. Here it 
was the Scots arrived in the month of November 
1699, in order to fix a colony of their country- 
men on the continent ; the occaſion whereof it 
may de proper to mention in this place, 
he ocean The Parliament of Scotland paſs'd an Act in the 
of ſettling a year 1695, for erecting a Company to trade to 
Scots colvry Africa and the Indies: By which they were autho- 
f ri ed to plant colonies and ſettlements in the Eaſt 


Near the 
gold mines. 


great deal of joy, in hopes of their aſſiſtance againſt 
their ancient enemies the Spaniards. The ſettle- 
ment went on proſperouſly at firſt; but the Spani- 
ards complaining to the Court of England, and 
declaring that they ſhould look upon this as an act 
of hoſtility, Darien having long been ſubject to that 


Crown, as they alledg'd : The Engliſh Eaſt-India The $9. 
Company alſo complaining of this ſettlement at the K. 
ſame time, as an infringement of their charter, the IC 


O 


Engliſh Parliament thought fit to interpoſe and ad- bn cn 
dreſs King WILLIAM to recal his Patent to the en. 


Scots Company. 

The Scots, on the other hand, ſent up their A- 
gents to the Court of England, to repreſent that 
this was no invaſion of the Spaniſh dominions, be- 
cauſe they were either never poſle(s'd of that part of 
the iſthmus; or, if they were, they had been dri- 
ven from it by the natives, who were at that time 
in the actual poſſeſſion of the country, and at war 
with the Spaniards, as they had been many years 
before the arrival of the Scots: But how much ſo- 
ever the Scots might be in the right, ſuch was the in- 
fluence of the Court of Spain and the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India Company, that all meaſures were taken to 
ruin the Scots ſettlement. The Engliſh Miniſtry 
prevailed on the Hamburghers to draw their money 
out of the ſtock; and the Parliament of England 
threatened the Merchants of London, who had any 
ſhares in it, with their diſpleaſure, if they did not 
diſengage themſelves: And orders being ſent at the 
ſame time to Jamaica, and the Engliſh plantations 
in the Weſt-Indies, not to ſuffer the Scots to fur- 
niſh themſelves with proviſions there, or give them 


and Weſt-Indies under his Majeſty's Letters Patent, 
which they alſo obtained; and both the Engliſh and 


Hamburgh Merchants contributing very largely to 


any aſſiſtance, our northern neighbours were un- * ol 
fortunately compelled to quit the enterprize, which at 
we ourſelves found reaſon to regret a few years at- Edintur 


this enterprize, they equipped ſeveral ſhips, which 
failed with forces, and every thing requiſite to plant 
a colony on or near the iſthmus of Darien in the 
year 1698, They landed firſt on Golden Ifland, 
at the mouth of the river Darien ; but not liking 
the ſituation, they went over to the continent, and 
built the fort of Edinburgh on the ſpot of ground 
already deſcribed, with the permiſſion of the na- 
tives, calling the country which the Indians aſſigned 
them to plant and cultivate, New Calidonia. That 
Art of the iſthmus, which the Indians their friends 
The extent | . , c 
of the coun- then poſſeſo'd, the Scots inform us, extended along 
Av under the the North-ſea, from the Gulph of Darien to Port 
The Indians, Scrivan on the North-ſea, being about an hundred 
and forty miles; and from Caret Bay, in the ſouth- 
welt part of the Gulph of Darien, to the head 
of the river Cheapo on the ſouth, about an 


terwards, when France, in a manner, poſſeſ d 
herſelf of all the Spaniſh dominions, and among 
the reſt, of this important place, which, had Bri- 
tain remained poſſeſs'd of, ſhe might eaſily have 
ſtopp'd thoſe treaſures coming to Europe, which 
ſo long enabled the French to carry on the ſecond 
war againſt the Confederates. Another ill conſe- 
quence this piece of injuſtice was attended with, 
was the making the Scots our enemics, and obli- 
ging us to purchaſe their friendſhip again, at the 
expence of almoſt four hundred thouſand pounds 
and whether any thing will perfectly ſatisfy them, 
but the ſubverſion of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 1s {till 
a queſtion, On the other hand, the Scots offer d 
to ſhare the ſettlement with the Engliſh, and would 
have been infinitely obliged to them, if they had 
encouraged and ſupported it: Nor is there a por | 


. 


* 
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OF TE RR A-FF IR M A. 
CHAP. of ground, it is agreed, on the continent of Ame- 


rica, that could be of greater ſervice to Britain, 
than that of New Edinburgh, it ever we are doom'd 
to have a war With Spain and France again, 

Having taken a view of the principal places upon 
the continent of Darien, or Terra-Firma Proper, 
| proceed to give ſome deſcription of the iſlands 
near the coaſts of this province, both in the North 
and South-ſeas, which are very numerous, and of 
great uſe to ſea-faring men, who traffick in thoſe 
ſeas, tho” ſcarce any of them are inhabited. 

On the North-ſea, at the entrance of the Gulph 
of Darien, lie three iſlands almoſt in a triangle, 
which form a very good harbour. The eaſtermoſt 
of the three, and the ſmalleſt, is called Golden 
[land : There is a fair deep channel between this 
and the main; it is naturally ſtrongly fortified, be- 
ing defended by a ſteep rock almoſt all round, ex- 
cept the landing-place, which is a ſmall fandy hay 
on the ſouth fide. The iſland is moderately high, 
and cover'd with ſmall trees and ſhrubs, and was 
recommended to the Scots India Company, as a 
proper place to fix their firſt colony on ; but find- 
ung it barren, and deſtitute of proviſions, the Scots 
pitch'd upon a place on the oppoſite ſhore (as has 
been obſerved already) which was excellent fruit- 
fil land, and no leſs ſcarce than the iſland. The 
largeſt of the three iſlands lies to the weſt of Golden 
Illand, being ſwampy or marſhy ground, and © 
beſet with Mangroves, that it is difficult getting on 
ſhore. It lies near a point of the iſthmus, which 
is the ſame fort of ground for a mile or two, and 
is ſcarce parted from the main-land, but at high- 
water, and even then ſhips cannot paſs between. 

The third, calF'd the Iſle of Pines, is a ſmall 
iland, north of the other two; and, riſing into 
hills, is a good ſca- mark: It is covered with tall 
trees fit for building, or any other uſc, and has a 
tine rivulet of freſh water in it. 

Three leagues north-weſt of theſe, lie a multi- 


tude of ſmall iſlands, extending as far as Point 


>1mballas, generally denominated, the Samballas 
lands ; fome of them lie one mile from the oppo- 
lite ſhcre of the continent; ſome two miles, and 
others two miles and a half from the ſhore, 
and about as far from each other, and there are 
nav igable channels between them: "The fea be- 
tween this long range of iflands and the conti- 
nent, is navigable alſo from one end to the 
other, and affords every-where good anchoring in 
bard ſandy ground: It is good landing either on 
ihe iſlands, or the main; and let the wind fit how 
it will, ſhips never want a good road to ride in on 
tae infide of one or other of theſe iſlands, on which 
count this channel was the general rendezvous of 
the Buccaneers and Privateers on this coaſt, eſpeci- 
ally La Sounds Key and Springers Key (or Iſland) 
which do not only afford good ſhelter for car cening, 
but good wells of freſh water not far from the ſur- 


bee, if they dig for them, But tio it be ſuch 
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good riding on the inſide of theſe keys or iflands, CHAP. 
there lies a ridge of dangerous rocks on the outſide, I. 


at about half a mile diſtance; and there are others Wy 
lie under water, between theſe iſlands and the 
Gulph of Darien, 
The Samballas are generally low, flat, ſandy 
iſlands, but ive variety offruit-trees and foreſt- 
trees upon em; particularly the Mammees, Sa- 
padillo's and Manchineel,trees : Their ſhores alſo 
afford good ſhell-fiſh ; but no people have thought 
fit to plant or inhabit any of them. From the 
Samballas iſlands paſſing to the weſtward by Port 
Scrivan, and the bay where the town of Nombre Nombre de 
de Dios once ſtood, we arrive at the iſlands of Ba- * 
ſtimento, being four or five in number, and ly ing iſdands. 
about a mile from the continent: They are, for 
the moſt part, high land covered with wood; and 
one of them has a ſpring of freſh water in it. 
Theſe, with the main-land oppoſite to them, form 
a good harbour, into which there 1s an eaſy paſſage, 
with the ſea-breeze between the eaſtermoſt iſland 
and the next to it, and as good going out with the 
land- breeze the fame way. A little farther weſt- 
ward, over- againſt Porto Bello, are two ſmail flat 
iſlands without wood or water: They lie ſo near 
the continent, that there is but a very narrow 
channel between. Beyond the Baſtimentos, to 
Porto Bello, the coaſt is generally rocky; and with- 
in the land the country is full of high ſteep hills, 
covered with wood, unleſs where they are cleared 
for plantations by the Spaniſh Indians tributary 
to Porto Bello; and theſe, in WAFER's time, ann. 
1681, were the firſt ſettlements on the north coaſt 
of Darien under the Spaniſh Government: The 
Spaniards had then neither command over the In- 
dians, or commerce with them to the caſtward of 
Port Scrivan. "The ſame writer indeed fays, he was 
inform'd, the Spaniards had courted the natives 
ſince, and won them over to their party; but ' tis 
certain this was not effected in the year 1698, when 
the Scots landed on the iſthmus; for they found all The Tndiatu 
the Indians between the Gulph of Darien and Port + Ara * 
Scrivan at open war with the Spaniards. I proceed, war with 
in the next place, to this deſcription of the iſlands the Spank? 
belonging to this province of Darien, or Terra- | 
Firma Proper, that lie in the Bay of Panama in 
the South-ſca. | 
The Bay of Panama is of a ſemicircular form, The Bay'of 
and made by Point Garrachina on the ſouth-caft, Th. Aland 
and Panta Mala on the north-weſt, being about an in it. 
hundred miles over, and three hundred in circum- 
ference, including the Gulph of St. Michael's at the 
mouth of the river of St. Mary's. 
The Kings or Pearl Iſlands, being low, woody The Kings 


or Pearl 


iſlands, and very numerous, lie almoſt in the mid- 14, 11 
dle of this bay, ſtretching from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt, in length about 14 leagues. The 
northermoſt of them, call'd Pacheque, lies 12 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of Panama; and the foutFer- 
moſt of them, call'd St. Paul, 12 leagues nt 
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weſt of Point Garrachina ; and they are generally 
about ſeven leagues diſtant from the main-land of 
Darien. 

Theſe iſlands belong to the citizens of Panama, 
who keep Negroes here to plant and cultivate them : 
They afford ſome fruits, particularly Plantains and 
Bonana's, and in ſome of them Rice is ſown ; but 
many of them, eſpecially the largeſt, are wholly 
uncultivated, and almoſt over-run with weeds, tho? 
it ſeems to be a fruitful ſoil that would produce any 
thing. Theſe unplanted iſlands ſhelter their fugitive 
Negroes, who lie concealed in the woods in the 
day- time, and in the night rob the Spaniſh planta- 
tions. | | 

There are narrow channels between moſt of theſe 
iſtands, only fit for boats to paſs ; but betwixt the 
Hands and the main-land, is a channel 7 leagues 
over, where there is a ſufficient depth of water, 
and good anchoring all the way: The proſpects 
on each ſide extremely pleafant ; for, on the con- 
tinent, are little riſing hills, always green ; and the 
Kings iſlands on the other fide the channel are no lets 
beautiful, 

The. iſland of Chepelio, ſituated 7 leagues eaſt 
of Panama, and a league from the continent, is the 
pleafanteſt iſland in the Bay of Panama. It is about 
two miles over either way, partly high land, and 
partly valleys. "The low-lands are planted with the 
beſt Indian fruits; ſuch as Sapadillo's, Avagato Pears, 
Mammees, Mammee Sapota's, Star-apples, &c. and 
the middle of the iſland with Plantains. The iſlands 
of Perico are three ſmall iſlands, which lie before the 
city of Panama, about three miles from it, and may 
be called the port to that citv, the great ſhips lying 
here, becauſe there is not depth of water to ap- 
proach nearer. 

The iſland of Tabago lies about fix leagues ſouth 
of Panama, being about three miles long, and two 
broad: A mountainous iſland, the north fide 
whereof affords a pleaſant proſpect, appearing like a 
garden of fruit, ſurrounded with high trees. Cloſe 


by the ſea ſtand abundance of Cocao-nut-trees ; and 


Oteque 
ind. 


Chuche 
ſand, 


Callera 
Mand. 


on this ſide a fine rivulet of freſh water falls from 
the top of the mountain. There is a ſmall iſland on 
the north-weſt fide of this, called Tabogilla; and 


another about a mile from it on the north-eaſt, with 


a good channel between them, 

Otoque is an iſland ſouth-weſt of Tabago; in 
which there are good Plantain-walks with Negroes 
upon them, belonging to the citizens of Panama, 
who look after them, and breed fowls and hogs for 
their maſters, as they do at the Pearl iſlands, The 
iſland of Chuche is a ſmall low woody iſland, that 
lies weſt of the Pearl iflands, and does not appear 
to be either inhabited or planted 3 but could not be 
omitted, becauſe it has a place in our maps: As has 
alſo that of Gallera, another ſmall, flat, barren 
and, which lies between Point Garrachina and the 
Pearl iſlands, only remarkable for an engagement 
between the Spaniards and Captain HARRIS, who 
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was attacked by them here, as he was ſharing the CH 


gold with his men that he took in Santa Maria ; but 


the Privateers made ſuch a brave defence, that the SIE 


Spaniards thought fit to retire, and leave them in 
poſſeſſion of their plunder, 


The foil of the iſthmus of Darien, or Terra- Th. foil wn 
Firma Proper, is good in the middle of the Province, reduce f 
according to WAFER ; but both the ſhores of the 5 


North and South- ſeas are generally either a dry 
barren fand, or drowned manzrove land, that will 
ſcarce produce any kind of grain. Mr. WALLARE 
indeed informs us, that his countrymen, the Scots, 
were fo fortunate to meet with a ſpot of ground, 
where they built the fort of New Edinburgh, almoſt 
ſurrounded by the ſea ; the ſoil whereof was rich; 
the air temperate, the water ſweet, and every thing 
about 1t contributing to make it healthful and con- 
venient : That the land afforded Deer, Rabbets, 
wild Hogs, Guances, Turkevs, Pheaſants, Partridges 
and Parrots; and the ſea, Manatee, Turtle, and a 
vaſt variety of ſinaller fiſh, from the bigneſs of a 
Salmon, to that of a Perch, 

It is very poſſible, in the moſt barren and un- 
healthful countries, to meet with ſome ſmall portions 
of it, that differ from the reſt ; and ſuch was that, ic 
ſeems, the Scots propoſed to fix their colony upon : 


But {till it is very certain, that the ſea-poaſts of this The: 


province are generally unhealthful, being exceſſive 
hot, and very wet two thirds of the year; and all 
travellers agree, that the mountains, which have 
mines in them, produce ſcarce any thing, but ſhrubs, 
The country about Panama, the capital city, is fo 
excceding poor, that their corn, fleſh, and other 
provifions, are brought them by ſea, from countries 
at a very great diſtance ; and that city would be 
ſtarved, if their communication with their neigh- 
bours by ſea was cut off half a year; for tho" the 
heart of the country is faid to be fruitful, yet very 
little of it is cleared of wood, or cultivated. As 
to the Indians, they are not very numerous ; and 
they clear no more ground than juſt ſerves their 
reſpective families, ſowing a little Indian-corn ; and 
having ſmall gardens in the woods, that produce 
Plantains and Potatoes, and ſome other fruits and 
roots, which, with what they take in hunting and 
fiſhing, turniſhes them with a poor ſubſiſtance; 
and as to the Spaniards, they feem to be above 
working and cultivating the ground, both in the 
old and new world: The little that is cleared and 
planted in America, is done by the Negroes or the 
Indians; and tho' the country might yield good 
crops of grain and graſs, if it were inhabited by an 
induſtrious people, yet, in the preſent ſituation cf 
affairs, it affords but little proviſion, inſomuch that 
our Buccaneers, the hardieſt race of men upon earth, 
who have marched through it, and plundered the 
Spaniſh towns, have been more in danger of famine, 
than any other enemy: And ſhould the Englith 
ever attempt to diflodge the Spaniards from the iſth- 
mus, they muſt carry a double ſtock of 3 
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with them; for I queſtion whether the country dians, who look upon this white complexion as CH A 
RAT ot uld be able to ſubſiſt a thouſand men in their monſtrous, and to proceed from ſome infirmity or I. 8 


| . defect: They are not a diſtinct race by themſelves, wy I 
[ Mg The Indians of Darien reſemble thoſe in the eaſt- but proceed from tawny parents on both ſides : And 


bens and ha“ 


1 1 bit 0 


ern provinces of Mexico; only it is obſerved, as 
they approach nearer the Equator, their complexions 
are darker. When they are engaged in hunting, 
fiſhing, planting, or any laborious exerciſe, they 
uſually go naked, having their ſkins painted with 
various colours and figures; but they have their 
robes of ceremony (as WAFER informs us) both 
white and black, that are made of cotton linnen, and 
reach down to their heels; and the men wear coronets 
of cane on their heads, adorned with feathers : Nor 
do they ever ſtir abroad without their arms, their 
haws, arrows, lances, and daggers, or great knives ; 
1nd many of them of late uſe fire-arms, which they 
purchaſe of the Europeans. 

WAFER obſerves, that both men and women 
are of a round viſage; have ſhort bottle noſes ; 
their eyes large, generally grey, yet lively and ſpark- 
ing: They have high fore-heads, white cven teeth, 
thin lips, and mouths moderately large, their cheeks 
and chins well proportion'd ; and that they are in 
zeneral finely featur'd, but the men more fo than the 
women. Both ſexes have long black hair, coarſe 
and ſtrong, which they uſually wear down to the 
middle of their backs, or lower, at full length ; only 
the women tie it together with a ſtring juſt behind 
the head, from whence it Rows looſe like the mens. 
They ſuffer no other hair to grow, but that on 
their heads, their eye-brows and cye-lids. Their 
beards, and all below, are pulled up by the roots, as 
oon as any appears; and they have the fame cuſ- 
tom as the Eaſt-Indians and Africans have of a- 
nointing their heads and bodies with oil or fat. 

There are, it ſeems, among theſe dark complexi- 
on'd Indians, ſome that are perfectly white in the 
province of Terra-Firma Proper. Their ſkins, ſays 
my author, are not of ſuch a white, as our fair 
people in Europe, who have ſome tinctur f red in 
their complexion : Nor is it like that of our paler 
people, but a pure milk-white ; and there grows 
pou their bodies a fine ſhort milk-white down, 
through which however the ſkin appears. The hair 
of their heads and eye-brows alto is white, growing 
to the length of fix or eight inches, and inclining 
to curl, Theſe people are les in ſtature than the o- 
ther Indians. Their eye-lids are alſo differently 
torm'd, bending like the horns of the moon; from 
whence, and their feeing ſo well by moon-liglit, 
the Buccaneers call them moon-ey'd. They cannot 
lee at all in the ſun-ſhine ; and therefore ſcarce 
ever go abroad in the day-time, unleſs in dark clou- 
dy weather. In moon-{hiny nights they are all life 
and activity, ſays my author, ſkipping about like 
wild bucks, and hunting in the woods; for they 
are as nimble as the other Indians, tho' not ſo ſtrong 
and biz-boned. 


They are contemn'd by the.copper-coloured In- 


tho" ſome have ſuſpected theſe white children to be 
the iſſue of ſome Europeans upon Indian women, 
my author ſays, that it is not at all probable : Firſt, 
becauſe few Europeans come into this country : Se- 
condly, becauſe the iſſue of an European and an 
Indian is not white, but only a brighter tawny than 
the Indians: And, thirdly, this complexion is a 
different white, as has been obſerved already, from 
any thing ſeen amongſt us; but it is very unaccoun- 
table, that the iſſue of theſe white Indians are not 
white like their parents, but copper-colour'd : And 
WAFER relates it as the conſecture of one of the 
Indian Princes, that this whiteneſs proceeds from 
the force of the mother's imagination,looking at the 
moon at the time of conception; but perhaps the 
reaſon of this very white complexion of the Darien 
Indians, and the very dark complexion of the Ne- 
groes, will be found out together: I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve here, that tho” a great deal is aſcribed to the 
ſtrength of the woman's imagination in both caſes 3 
yet other cauſes probably concur to make ſuch re- 
markable differences in the complexions of man- 
Kind. 

The men in this province, like thoſe in Mexico, 
wear ſilver and gold plates in their noſes, which 
hang down over their lips; and the women rings 
of the ſame metal. They have alſo pendants in 
their ears, chains of beads and ſhells about their 
necks, and other ornaments, as the Mexican Indians 
wear. Their houſes alſo are built in the ſame man- 
ner, and their lodging is general in hammecks : 
Nor is their food or exerctte different from what 
has been related already of the other Indians, who 
have preſerved their liberties, and are not yet under 
the dominion of the Spaniards; and therefore I 
ſhall not weary my readers with the repetition of 
theſe articles. 


WAFER informs us, that the country was go- Their Go- 
nk 


verned by the heads of their reſpective tribes or fami- 
lies, at the time of his being there in the year 1581; 
but that there was a Prince, named LacixT a, 
ſuperior to the reit, in the ſouth part of the iſtmus; 
and thoſe on the north fide paid him great reſpect, 
WALLARE, on the other hand, who was in Da- 
rien in the vear 1699, fays, the people, where the 
Scots were about eſtabliſning a coleny, were under 
no formal government; but every Captain com- 
manded his own river, bay, or iſland, where he 
reſided ; and that the Commander, who lived near 
the Samballas Point, could bring into the field all 
the people for 20 leagues round. What War- 
LARE therefore means by no formal government, 
I do not fully apprehend, unleſs he would intimate, 
that the General, who commanded them in war, 
had no authority over them at other times ; or that 
they were not governed by laws, but by their 
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CHAP, Prince's will: However, War ER aſſures us, they Carthagena, the ſecond province of Terra-Fir. CHap 
I. were governed by laws; and that murder, adultery ma 1 am to deſcribe, received its name from the 13 
aud theft were puniſhed by death, and rapes very capital city, and is bounded by the North- ſca on ay 
ſeverely. the north; by the province of St. Martha on the ©hm 
The reaſon the Indians of Darien have fo long eaſt ; by Popagan and New Granada on the ſoutb; * 
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Indians ſtill 0 


pre ſerve 
their liberty. 


The impor- 
tance of the 


i ſthmus to 
any Euro- 


pean power, 


maintained their indegendency, notwithſtanding it 
was the firſt province on the Terra-Firma the Spa- 
niards diſcovered, and is of ſuch importance to them, 
to be maſters of, as it lies upon both ſeas, is, that 
the country, in many places, is inacceſſible. The 
torrents that fall for two-thirds of the year from the 
mountains into the North and South-ſeas, are ſcarce 
paſſable by any but the natives. "Theſe and the 
thick woods cut off all manner of communication 
between Panama and Feru by land : There is there- 
fore no road through the country; but whoever 
goes from Panama to Peru, is forced to go by ſea. 
Our Buccancers have ever found it extremely diffi- 
cult to croſs the country, from the North to the 
South-ſca ; but it would have been much more diffi- 
cult to travel the length of the country, from eaſt 
to weſt, as they muſt have crofled ten times more 
rivers than they did the other way: However, the 
country people, men, women and children, if we 
may credit WAFER, ſwim over theſe torrents fre- 
quently, and are in no danger of being overtaken, 
or ſurprized by the Spaniards; their horſe. finding 
it impracticable to march over their numerous ri- 
vers and mountains. And fince the Spaniards have 
ound it impoſſible to ſubdue this province entirely, 
and that other nations have treated with the natives, 
and endeavour'd to eſtabliſh colonies amongſt them, 
they have at length ſeen their error in treating theſe 
Indians as enemies; and therefore, of late years, 
haveendeavour'd to cultivate a friendſhip with them. 
However, as the natives are ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
beſt part of their country, I cannot ſee why we 
might not treat with them, and endeavour to plant 
Engliſh colonies in the iſtlimus, if Spain perſiſts in 
her depredations on our people in that part of the 
world, and cannot by fair means be prevailed on to 


accommodate the differences between the two nations. 


I have taken a great deal of pains, and been 
more inquilitive than ordinary, in ſearching out 
the ſtate of this ſmall province, becauſe of the vaſt 
importance it would be to us to make ſettlements, 
and erect forts here, if we ſhould ever be at war 
with Spain; and we may alſo conjecture, from 
this account, what a diſadvantage 1t would be to 
us, if the French, or any powerful and enterprizing 
people, ſhould poſleſs themſelves of it: Since there- 
fore we have it not ourſelves, it is much better it 
ſhould remain in the hands of the Spaniard, than 
any other nation ; for they are a lazy indolent gene- 
ration, who take of the manufactures of the reſt 
of the countries of Europe, and give us the gold 
and filver of the Indies in return for them: Where- 
as, were any other pcople poſlets'd of thoſe pro- 
digious treaſures, probably they would take but little 


of the manufactures of Britain, and become danger- 
ous neighbours to us, 


and by the Gulph of Darien, which ſeparates it 
from Terra-Firma Proper, on the weſt ; and is faid 
to be about three hundred miles in length, from 
north to ſouth 3 and about two hundred in breadth, 


from eaſt to weft, The chief towns are, 1. Car- chef 


thagena, the capital; 2. Madre de Popa; 3. Ce- 
nu; and 4. Tolu. 


Carthagena is fituated in a peninſula, on a bay C#thx-; 


OD 


of the North-ſea, in 11 degrees north latitude, and di 


76 degrees of weſtern longitude, lying about 
1 00 leagues to the eaſtward of Porto Bello; and is 
ſaid to have been ſo named by the Spaniards that 
founded it in the year 1532, either becauſe they 
were natives of Carthagena in Old Spain, or becauſe 
it reſembled that harbour in the Mediterranean. 
But however that be, it is generally eſteem'd one 
of the ſtrongeſt and ſecureſt ports in the Weſt-In- 
dies; which is the reaſon great part of the treaſures 
of the reſt of the provinces of the Terra-Firma are 
lodged here, to be put on board the galleons on 
their return to Europe. The galleons alſo diſpoſe 
of great part of the cargoes they bring from Europe 
in this city, from whence they are diſtributed to 
the neighbouring provinces, 

The town is built of free-ſtone, and has ſeveral 
fine churches and monaſteries in it ; but the Jeſuits 
cloiſter and church excels all the reſt. As to the 
form of the town, it is like others of Spaniſh foun- 
dation, with a ſquare in the middle ; from whence 
molt of the ſtreets run in parallel lines : It is wall- 
ed round, and defended by forts, block-houſes, and 
other works; which render it one of the ſtrongeſt 


places in the Weſt-Indies. However, Sir FR AN- 2 by 
ir Ftancn 


7 Drake. 


cis DRAKE took it by ſtorm in the year 1585 
and was much cenſured that he did not keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of it or it would have enabled us to have com- 
manded the navigation of thoſe ſeas, and to have 
made what ſettlements we pleaſed upon the iſthmus 
and the adjacent continent, from whence the Spa- 


niards bring ſuch prodigious treaſures. The French Taken bythe | 
Admiral Po1NT1 alſo had this city betray'd to him, French, 


in the year 1697, by a diſcontented Spaniard of the 
garriſon ; and, *tis ſaid, the plunder the French 
brought off amounted to eight or ten millions of 
pieces of eight. This city is a Biſhop's ſee, Suffra- 
gan to the Archbiſhop of Santa Fe in Granada, 
and the ſeat of the Governor and of the Courts of 


juſtice of this province. 


2. Madre de Popa, fituated on a high mountain, wo ce 
about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Carthagena, chiefly Fe 


famous for a convent and chappel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mak v, fo vaſtly rich, that it is only ex- 
ceeded by that of Loretto. Innumerable miracles 
are ſaid to be wrought at this ſhrine ; and pious 
Pilgrims from all parts of Spaniſh- America continu- 
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CHAP. ally reſort hither with their richeſt offerings: All to the Straits of Magellan. Thoſe which bound CH A. P. 
; I. their bleſſings, and all the misfortunes of their ene- Peru on the eaſt, and are uſually call'i The Ax DES, I. 
PIE mies, the Spaniards aſcribe to the image of the are a part of them. ANI 
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Blefled Virgin, which is worſhipped here, accord- 
ing to DAMPIER. When the Oxford man of 
war was blown up near Hiſpaniola, the Spaniards 
reported, that the Bleſſed Virgin, or rather her 
image, was abroad all night, and came home very 
wet; and often returns with her cloaths rent and 
dirty, when ſhe has been out upon any expedition 
againſt the Buccaneers or Privateers that infeſt their 
coaſts; thus being deem'd the grand patroneſs and 
protector of the maritime places, Merchants and 
ſca-faring people. Her devotees, that inhabit the 
coaſts of this and the adjacent provinces, are ex- 
cceding bountiful when they come in pilgrimage to 
this celebrated ſhrine ; and particularly take care to 
furniſh her with new cloaths and ornaments, inſtead 
of thoſe they are taught to believe ſhe has worn out 
or ſpoil'd in their ſervice. | 

3. Zenu, or Cenu, ſituated upon a river of the 
ſame name, 10 leagues from the North-fea, and 
about 25 leagues ſouth of Carthagena, moſt re- 
markable for the Salt that is made here, and its fiſh- 
eries. 

4. Tolu, ſituated on the North-ſea, about 25 
leagues ſouth- weſt of Carthagena, celebrated for the 
excellent Balm or Balſam found in the neighbour- 
hood of this town, from whence it derives its name. 

The province of Carthagena is a mountainous 
woody country, the valleys tolerably fruitful ; but 
don't find there are any mines of gold or ſilver 
in it : Some emeralds, *tis faid, are found here ; 
and the balm, gums and drugs it produces are in 
great eiteem. | 

The principal river of this province is that of 
Rio Grande de Magdalena, which, riſing to the 
ſouthward of Granada, runs directly north, and 
afterwards divides the province of Carthagena from 
that of St. Martha; falling into the North-ſea, 
in 12 degrees north latitude, about 24 leagues 
north-eaſt of the city of Carthagena. This river 
is 2 leagues broad at the the mouth, but large ſhips 


cannot enter it, on account of the rocks and ſands 


that lie before 3 and the ſtream is fo rapid, that 
they are forced to drag their boats up the river with 
men or horſes. There is an iſland at the entrance 
of the river, which divides it into two channels, 


3. The province of St. Martha is bounded by 


i= ang the North-ſea on the north 3 by the province of 


Rio de la Hacha on the eaſt ; by New Granada 
on the ſouth, and by Carthagena on the welt ; 
being about three hundred miles in length, from 
caſt o welt ; and two hundred in breadth, from 
north to ſouth. This is a very mountainous coun- 
try, and, according to DAmPIER, higher land 
than the Pike of Teneriff, or any other land in the 
known world, being ſeen at ſea near two hundred 
miles, Fromitheſe mountains run a chain of hills, 


not dircctly fouth, quite through South-America, 


The foil produces Indian-corn and fruits; and Soi! and 
almoſt all manner of fruits and plants come to great reduce. 
perfection, which are carried thither from Old 
Spain: They have alſo mines of Gold and Copper 
in their mountains, Emeralds, Sapphires, and many 
other precious-ſtones. The ſea-coaſts are exceflive Air, 
hot, but their mountains cool, being cover'd with 
ſnow, even in this warm climate. | 

The chief towns of this province are, 1. St. Mar- chief 
tha; 2. Ramada; 3. Baranca ; 4. Cividad de los towns, 
Reyes; and 5. Tamalameque. 

1. St. Martha, the capital, which gives name to St. Martha, 
the province, is ſituated on a bay of the North-ſea, 
in 11 degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 7 4 
degrees of weſtern longitude : It has a large harbour 
form'd by the continent, and two iſlands that lie be- 
fore it. This town is a Biſhop's ſee, and the feat 
of the Governor and Courts of juſtice. 

2. Ramada, ſituated alſo on the North-ſea, to Ramada, 
the eaſtward of St. Martha; it ſtands at the foot of 
a mountain, and is remarkable for its copper mines. 

3. Baranca, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river garancz, 
Grande, fouth-weſt of St Martha ; a place of great 
traffick, the merchandize of New Granda being 
brought down thither by the river. 

4. Cividad de los Reyes, ſituated at the conflux Los Reyes. 
of two ſmall rivers, about a hundred miles to the 
ſouthward of St Martha; of which I meet with no 
farther deſcription. _ 

5. Tamalameque, ſituated on the eaſt bank of Tamalams- 
the river Grande, two hundred miles to the ſouth- que. 
ward of St, Martha, fometimes call'd the City of 
Palms, from the Palm- trees in the neiglibourhood. 

4. The province of Rio de la Hacha, bounded Rio de la 
by the North-ſea on the north ; by the province of Hecha 
Venezuela, on the eaſt ; by Granada, on the ſouth ; Fees | 
and by that of St. Martha, on the welt : It is a ſmall extant, 
province, and frequently reckon'd a part of that ot 
St. Martha: It abounds in corn and cattle, and has p. guce. 
a pearl-fiſhery upon the coatt, and ſome falt-work+, 

The chief towns are, 1. Rio de la Hacha; and, CMef “. 
2. Rancheria. 3 

1. The town of Rio de la Hacha, fituated near Ria as la 
the North- ſca, on a river of the fame name, in 11 Hb 
degrees odd minutes northern latitude, to the caſt- . 
ward of the town of St. Martha. *T his place has 
been fo often plunder'd by enemies and Buccanccis, 
that the Spaniards abandon'd it for a time; but have 
taken poſſeſſion of it again. 

2. Rancheria, ſituated on the ſame coaſt, about 
20 leagues north-eaſt of Rio de la Hacha, and in- 
habited chiefly by the Pearl- fiſhermen, that fiſniery 
lying about 4 or 5 leagues from the town. 

5. The province of Venezuela, in which I in- 
clude the diſtrict of Caracos, is bounded by the 
North-ſea on the north; by New Andaluzia on the 
caſt ; by Granada on the ſouth, and Rio dela _ 
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CHAP. cha on the weſt ; being about four hundred miles in Both theſe towns of Maracaibo and Gibralter were 
J. length, from caſt to weſt; and three hundred in taken and plunder'd by LoLoxors, Captain of the 
ASS breadth, from north to ſouth. This is the moſt French Buccaneers, in the year — ; and after- 
denten and northerly province of South- America, the Capes of wards by Captain Mor Gan, in the year 1669; Bath th 
won La Vela and Conquibacoa lying in 12 degrees odd an enterprize that deſerves to be recorded, being one * fowng 
Face of the Minutes north latitude, In this province we find of the boldeſt attempts that ever was made on the Sir Hl 


. ; | ; Sir Harry 
unt) abundance of exceeding high mountains and deep Spaniſh ſettlements in America; of which we have Morn, 
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Venezuela, 


Caracos. 
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valleys, efpecially in the diſtrict of Caracos, which 
ſtretches along the North-ſea for twenty leagues. 
This part of the country, DamyPreR obſerves, is 
a continued tract of high ridges of hills, intermix'd 
with mal] valleys, pointing upon the ſhore from 
ſouth to north ; the valleys not half a mile wide: 
And farther within land, the mountains are ſtill 
higher, and the valleys ſo narrow, that the land 
appears like one great mountain at a diſtance, The 
tops of theſe hills are barren ; but the lower part of 
them, and the valleys between, have a rich mould; 
ſo that here is plenty of ſugar, tobacco, corn, cat- 
tle, and rich paſtures, and good ſtore of veniſon, 
hih, fowl, and fruits. Their plantations of Cacao- 
nuts are eſteem'd the beſt in the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies, of which they export great quantities, as they 
do of corn and falted fleſh. There are alſo ſeveral 
gold mines in this province. Theſe advantages have 
drawn great numbers of Spaniards and Indians hither; 
and it has as many populous towns as any part of 
South-America ; the chief whereof are, 1. Vene- 
zuela; 2. Caracos; 3. Maracaibo; 4. Gibralter ; 
5. St. Jago de Leon; 6. New Segovia; 7. Tu- 
cuyo; 8. Trugillo; 9. Laguna; and, 10. Ma- 
ricapano. 

1. Venezuela, or Little Venice, ſo called from 
its ſituation in the waters, ſtands upon a peninſula 
near a gulph, to which it communicates its name, 
in 11 degrees of north latitude, and 69 degrees of 
weſtern longitude, and has frequently the name of 
Coro in our maps : It is the capital of the province, 
the reſidence of the Governor and the Courts of 
Juſtice, and a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola. 

2. Caracos, the capital of a diſtrict on the coaſt 
of the North- ſea, to which it gives its name, is 
ſituated in 10 degrees north latitude, and 68 degrees 
of weſtern longitude : Ihe country about it is re- 
markable for the belt Cocao-nuts to make Cho- 
colate. | 

3. Maracaibo, pleaſantly ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of a great lake, to which it gives its name, in 
10 degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 70 de- 
grees of weſtern longitude, "The neighbouring lake 
is freſh water, 60 leagues in length, and 30 in 
breadth, and diſcharges itſelf into the North-ſea, 
Upon the coaſts of this lake the towns and villages 
ſtand very thick ; among which is, 

4. New Gibralter, a large town, ſituated 40 
leagues within the lake, in a pleaſant country, a- 


| bounding in Cocao, Sugar and Tobacco, and af- 


fording abundance of Cedar-trees, and other valu- 
able timber, fit for building ſhips or houſes. 


the following relation from a perſon engaged in 
it; viz. 

Captain Mok an, having aſſembled a fleet of 
fifteen veſſels, of all forts, mann'd with nine hun- 
dred and ſixty men, appointed them to rendezvous 
at the port of Occa, a little to the weſtward of 
St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola; where he propoſed to 
take in cattle, and victual his fleet. The Gover- 
nor of Jamaica alſo order'd an Engliſh ſhip of thirty- 
fix guns to join him, which Mor OA deſign'd for 
his Admiral : But as he was feaſting his Officers, 
drinking of healths, and firing guns, on board this 
ſhip, it blew up, and three hundred and fifty of the 
men periſh'd in her; but Mok AN and his Offi- 
cers, who were drinking in the great cabbin, with 
about thirty more, which happen'd to be at ſome 
diſtance from the powder- room, eſcaped with their 
lives. The loſs of this great ſhip, with ſo many 
men, one would have thought ſhould have diſcou- 
raged Mor GAN from proſecuting his intended en- 
terprize, eſpecially when ſeven more of his flect 
were, by ſome accident, ſeparated from the reſt, 
and never join'd him afterwards. But the Captain, 
with eight ſmall veſſels only, of which the largeſt 
carried fourteen guns, and five hundred men, re- 
ſolved {till to ſtand over to the continent, and attempt 
the town of Maracaibo. Setting fail therefore from 
Hiſpaniola, he arrived at the iſland of Araba, fitu- 
ated about 1 2 leagues to the weitward of the Dutch 
iſland of Curaſſow; and here having furniſh'd him- 
ſelf with wood and freſh proviſions, he ſet fail again, 
and arrived the next day at the mouth of the gulph 
of Maracaibo, the entrance whereof he found de- 
fended by two forts, which he attack'd with great 
vigour, and the Spaniards defended them with no lets 
bravery the whole day, but in the night abandon'4 
them; and MorG AN took poſſeſſion of the forts, 
in which he had another very narrow eſcape; for the 
Spaniards left behind them a kindled match near a 
train of gun-powder, which would have blown up 
all the Buccaneers in a few minutes, if it had not 


been diſcovered by Captain MORGAN himſelf, 


who, ſnatching up the match haſtily, ſaved his on 
and the lives of all his people. 

In theſe forts they found great quantities of ſmall 
arms, ammunition and proviſion, and ſixteen pieces 
of cannon, between twelve and twenty- four poun- 
ders: The next day, the Captain, having diſtribu- 
ted the ſmall arms and powder among his men, 
nailed up the cannon, and demoliſhed part of the 
walls; ordered his fleet to get over the bar at the 
entrance of the lake, and advanced to the town of 
Maracaibo, which he found abandon'd by 150 inha- 

I 


o 


H b. bitants: Whereupon he poſted his main- guard in 

| the principal church, and ſent out parties every way 
WY in ſearch of the Spaniards; and, having taken a- 

bout an hundred of them, he put ſeveral to the tor- 
ture (as my author ſays) to make them diſcoyer their 
wealth: And having continued theſe practices for 
three weeks, he marched to Gibralter, ſituated a- 
bout 40 leagues further on the fame lake; where 
being arrived, he was very warmly ſaluted, both by 
great and {mall ſhot, from the walls; but, after 
{me reſiſtance, this town alſo was abandon'd to the 
Buccaneers. MoRG AN thereupon order'd out ſome 
parties in purſuit of the Spaniards, and two or three 
hundred were taken, and tortur'd by various ways 
(if we may credit our author) to make them diſ- 
cover their treaſure and effects; and the Governor 
of Gibralter, who had retired to an iſland in a ri- 
ver that falls into the lake, very narrowly eſcaped 
their hands, being removed farther to an inacceſſible 
rock but a little before the Buccaneers came to ſearch 
for him. 

MorGAY, having ſpent twelve days in purſuit 
of the Governor, through woods and bogs, and con- 
tinual rains, returned to Gibralter, with his men, 
ſo harraſſed and fatigued, that fifty Spaniards, tis 
laid, might have defeated and cut them to pieces in 
their march, if they durſt have attack'd them; but 
o much were theſe Adventurers dreaded by the Spa- 
mards, that they fled if they heard a leaf ſtir, 

The Buccaneers, having remain'd full five weeks 
in poſſeſſion of Gibralter, and extorted five thou- 
{and pieces of eight from the inhabitants for ranſom- 
ing the town from fire, began their march towards 
the mouth of the lake, taking along with them ſome 
of the principal Spaniards, as a ſecurity for the mo- 
ney the people had promiſed for their liberty : Being 
arrived at Maracaibo, they underſtood, that three 
large Spaniſh men of war waited at the entrance of 
the lake to cut off their retreat, which occaſioned 
ſome conſternation amongſt the Buccaneers : How- 
ever, Captain MoRGAN put a good face upon the 
matter, and ſent one of his priſoners to the Comman- 
der of that Squadron, demanding of him a conſide- 

. rable ſum of money to redeem Maracaibo from the 


games: To which the grave Spaniard ſent the fol- 
lowing anſwer, viz. 


Don ALonzo per Cameo ET EsPinosA, 
Admiral of the Spaniſh fleet, to Captain Mok- 
GAN, Commander of the Piratcs. 


* Underſtanding that you have dared to attempt 
and commit hoſt lities in the countries, cities and 
-* towns belonging to the dominions of his_Catho- 
lick Majeſty, my fovereign Lord; I let you 
know, by theſe lines, that I am come, accord- 
ing to my duty, to that caſtle which you took 
ut of the hands of a parcel of cowards, and have 
_  Teparred the fortifications, and remounted the ar- 

* tillery you nail'd up. My intent is to diſpute 
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ther with the ſlaves and priſoners, I will let you 
paſs to ſea without moleſtation ; but if you refuſe 
this offer, I will ſend for forces to Caracos, and 
put every man of you to the ſword, Be prudent 
therefore, and do not abuſe my bounty: My ſol- 
diers deſire nothing more ardently than to revenge 
on you the cruelties and outrages you have com- 
mitted on the Spaniſh nation in America. Da- 
ted on board the Royal Magdalen, lying at an- 
chor at the entrance of the lake of Maracaibo, 
April 24. 1669.“ 
Upon the receipt of this letter, Captain Mor - 
GAN aſſembled his men in the market-place of Ma- 
racaibo; and, having acquainted them with the 
contents of it, he demanded if they choſe to ſurren- 
der their plunder, or fight their way through the e- 
nemy? And they anſwered unanimouſly, they would 
ſpend the laſt drop of blood in defence of their boo- 
ty ; and one of them propoſed the fitting up a great 
veſſel they had taken in the gulph for a fire- ſhip, with 
which he engaged to ſet fire to the Admiral: How- 
ever, the difficulties of getting out of the lake b 
force appeared ſo inſuperable, that it was thought 
proper to make ſome further overtures to the Spa- 
niards, in order to obtain a paſſage without fight- 
ing: And, 1. They offered to quit Maracaibo, 
without requiring any ranſom for the town; 2. 
They offered to releaſe their priſoners and one half 
of the ſlaves; 3. To releaſe the hoſtages they had 
taken for the contributions required. But Don A- 
LONzZ0 rejected theſe propoſals with ſcorn, and 
would grant no other terms than thoſe he firſt of- 
fer'd them : Whereupon the Buccaneers prepared ta 
force their way win and having fitted up their 
fire-ſhip with combuſtible matter, and diſguiſed her 
like a man of war, they failed to the entrance of the 
lake, and came to an anchor in ſight of the enemy, 
on the zoth of April, in the evening. "The next 
morning early, being May-day, Captain Mor- 
GAN, weighed anchor again, and failed directly 
towards the enemy, with the fire-ſhip at the head of 
his little fleet ; which the Spaniſh Admiral looking 
upon as the ſhip of the beſt force, was preparing to 
engage her, when he was ſuddenly clapped aboard, 
and grappled by the fire-ſhip ; and tho' the Admiral 
made great efforts to diſengage himſelf, he had the 
mortification to ſee his ſhip conſumed in the flames 
with moſt part of his men. At which another of 
the Spaniſh ſhips was fo terrified, that the Captain 
run her aground near the caſtle, and fet fire to her 
himſelf ; and the third was taken by the Buccaneers. 
After this victory, Captain MoRGan made a 
deſcent, and attack'd the caſtle; for, without be- 
ing maſter of this fortreſs, he found it would ſtill be 
very difficult to get out to ſea, the channel for ſhips 
to paſs lying juſt under it: But Don ALoNzo, the 
Spaniſh Admiral, having thrown himſelf into the 
| K k caſtle, 
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to ſurrender the plunder you have taken, toge- , 
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CH AP. caſtle, with a numerous garriſon, repaired the works, 


and mounted abundance of artillery on the walls ; 
fir'd on the Buccaneers fo briſkly, that they were 
forced to retire to their ſhips, having had thirty of 
their men kill'd, and as many wounded. 

MoRGAN, after this repulſe, enquir'd of his 
priſoners what forces the Spaniards had ſent againſt 
him, and whether any more ſhips were expected to 
oppoſe his paſſage out of the lake. To which a 
Pilot, that belonged to one of the Spaniſh men of 
war that was burnt, anſwer'd, That their fleet at 
firſt conſiſted of ſix men of war; whereof the largeſt 
carried cizht and forty guns, and another forty-four, 
which were equipped out in Old Spain, to cruiſe 
on the Engliſh Pirates, who infeſted their American 
plantations ; but, being arrived at Carthagena, the 
two largeſt ſhips received orders to return to Spain, 
being judg'd too big to cruiſe upon theſe coaſts ; and 
Don ALonzo, the Vice-admiral, failed with the 
other four to Campeachy, in queſt of the Engliſh, 
and loſt one of the four in a violent ſtorm that blew 
from the north in that bay. From Campeachy, 
Don ALONZo ſail'd with the three remaining men 
of war to Hiſpaniola, and from thence to Caracos 
on the continent; where he underſtood, Captain 
MoxGan had plunder'd Maracaibo and Gibralter ; 
and therefore determin'd to lie with his ſquadron at 
the mouth of the lake, to prevent the Buccaneers 
returning home with their plunder : And, tho' 
the Admiral received advice they were preparing a 
fire-ſhip, he lighted the intelligence, believing they 
had neither ſkill nor materials to fit out a fire- 
ſhip ; and ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized, Cap- 
tain Mo R GAN had obtain'd that eaſy and unex- 
pected victory. | 

The Pilot alſo informed. the Captain, that one 
of the ſhips that was burnt had forty thouſand 
pieces of eight on board: Whereupon he order'd 
one of his ſhips to fiſh up as much of the treaſure 
as they could, and returned with the man of war 
he had taken, and the reſt of his fleet, to Maracaibo; 
and fent a meſlage to the Admiral, that he would 
entirely deſtroy that town, unleſs he gave him thirty 
thoufand pieces of eight to redeem it from the flames, 
and five hundred oxen to victual his fleet; which 
the Governor refuſing to comply with, the inhabi- 
tants, however, agreed among themſelves to raiſe 
twenty thouſand pieces of eight, and furniſh him 
with the oxen he requir'd ; which the Captain ac- 
cepted, and received advice, about the fame time, 
that the ſhip he left to fiſn up the treaſure, had got 
fifteen thouſand pieces of eight more. But ſtill the 
great difficulty remain'd, how they ſhould paſs the 
caſtle, and get out of the lake: Whereupon Cap- 
tain MorGan ſent another meſſage to Don 
ALONZo, the Admiral, to let him know, he 
would hang up all his priſoners if he attempted to 
interrupt his paſſage. "The Admiral, however, was 
not moved with this threat ; but prepared to oppoſe 
the paſſage of the Buccaneers with all his force. 


Whereupon Captain Mor GAN had recourſe to 
another ſtratagem: He landed great part of his 
men, as if he intended to attack the caſtle a ſecond 
time, which induced the Governor to remove moſt 
of his great guns to the land fide, and place the beſt 
part of his forces there : But it was no ſooner dark, 
than Mok an reimbark'd his men again; and, 
ſuffering his ſhips to fall down with the tide, with- 


out one fail ſtanding, paſted the caſtle with his fleet 


before he was well perceived ; and then ſpreading 
his ſails, in an inſtant got out of the reach of their 
guns before they could do him any conſiderable da- 
mage ; and the Buccaneers, not long after, arrived 
fafely at Jamaica, with their plunder, which a- 
mounted to two hundred and fifty thouſand pieces 
of eight, beſides a vaſt quantity of rich merchandize. 


6. The fixth province of Terra-Firma I ſhall 


deſcribe, is New Andaluſia ; in which I ſhall com- 
prehend the diſtricts of Comana and Paria, and 
bound it by the North-ſea on the north; by the 
river Oronoque, which divides it from Caribiana, 
or Guiana, on the eaſt ; by the country of the Ama- 
zons on the ſouth ; and by the provinces of Gra- 
nada and Venezuela on the weſt ; extending in 
length, from north to ſouth, five hundred miles and 
upwards ; and in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, be- 
tween two and three hundred miles. The principal 
river which waters this country, and into which 
fall many other conſiderable ſtreams, is that of 
Oronoque, or Paria, which riſes in the mountains 
of Andes, in the kingdom of Peru, not far from the 
South-fea, and running directly eaſt for near two 
thouſand miles; then turns to the north, and, con- 
tinuing that courſe above a thouſand miles more, 
falls into the North-ſea by ſeveral channels, between 
8 and 9 degrees of north latitude, | 
The inland part of this country is mountainous, 
and covered with woods, intermixed with valleys 
and meadows that yield corn and paſturage ; but it 
is not near fo fruitful as that of Venezuela, or ſo 
full of towns and inhabitants: It is the moſt eaſter- 
ly province the Spaniards have in South-America.; 
for tho* Caribiana, or Guiana, is uſually included 
in their Terra-Firma, the Spaniards have very few 
ſettlements there. The produce of New Andaluſia 
is chiefly Sugar and Tobacco, Brazil-wood, and 
ſome other valuable timber and woods for dying, 
with ſome gums and drugs. The Spaniards allo 
have introduced moſt of the fruits of Europe here; 
and there was formerly a valuable Pearl-fiſnery on 
this coaſt, The chief towns are, 1. Comana, or 
New Cordaba ; 2. Verina ; and 3. St. Thomas. 


1, Comana is ſituated on a bay of the North- Coma 


ſea, in 10 degrees north latitude, and 65 degrees of 
weſtern longitude ; faid to have a good harbour, 
and ſurrounded with hills and woods ; ſo that the 
town cannot be diſcerned *till a ſhip cnters the har- 
bour : And it is a place of that ſtrength, that Me 
find they repulſed the Buccaneers who attack di it in 
the year 1670. | 
4. Verina 
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cHAP. 2. Verina is ſituated on the ſame coaſt, a little 

[ to the eaſtward of Comana ; being a ſmall town, 
but remarkable for the excellent Tobacco that grows 
Vein in the neighbouring fields. 

3. St. Thomas is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
river Paria, or Oronoque, ncar its mouth in 8 
degrees north latitude, and is the only conſiderable 
ſettlement the Spaniards have to the eaſtward of that 
river, as far as I can learn: The forces Sir WAI. 
TER RALEGH carried over to plant a colony in 
this country, attack'd and took this town, which 
proved fatal to him; for he Joſt his fon in the en- 
terprize, and afterwards his own head, on the com- 
plaint of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador to the Court of 
England; the Spaniards being more apprehenſive 
than ordinary of our fixing a ſettlement here, as 
it lay in the neighbourhood of ſome of their gold 
mines, which they were then beginning to work : 
But I don't find theſe mines have anſwered their ex- 
pectations, or that any others have been diſcovered 
of any conſequence in this province, 

7. The province of Guiana, or Caribiana, 
„„ bounded by the Northern or Atlantic ocean on the 
north and eaft ; by the country of the Amazons 

on the ſouth; and by the provinces of Granada 

and New Andalufia on the weſt : It extends from 
the Equator to the 8th degree of north latitude, and 
lies between 5o and 63 degrees of weſtern longi- 
tude, extending twelve hundred miles and upwards 
along the Atlantic ocean, viz. from the mouth of 
the river Oronoque, to the mouth of the river of 
Amazons. Some divide it into two parts, calling 
that on the ſea-coaſt Caribiana, and the inland coun- 
try Guiana, 

back Several European Powers have ſettlements on or 
3 Ui ew: near the ſea-coaſts of this country, particularly the 
Race, Spaniards, the French and Dutch; but the natives are 
yet poſſeſſed of much the greateſt part of it, and 
are not in ſubjection to any of them, unleſs upon 
the ſea-coaſt, There are abundance of conſiderable 
rivers (beſides thoſe of Oronoque, and the river 
Amazon, already mention'd) ; and theſe, having 
their ſources in the mountains on the ſouth-weſt, 
generally run towards the north-eaſt, and fall into 
the Atlantic ocean: The principal whereof are, 
1. Eſqueba; 2. Brebue; 3. Coratine ; 4. Suri- 
nam; 5. Marwyen, or Maroni; 6. Cayenne; 
?. Wia; 8. Cauwo, or Courwo; 9. Aperwacca, 
or Aprouaque ; 10, Wiapoco ; 11. Aracawo; and 
12. Arabony. 
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Kief teas kn The ſea-coaſt of this country is generally low, 
„and ſabject to inundations, ſuch a multitude of rivers 
omas running precipitately from the mountains in the in- 


land country during the rainy ſeaſon. The air is 
exceſſive hot and unhealthful, eſpecially in ſuch parts 
of the country as are not cleared of the woods ; but 
there are even here ſome elevated ſituations tolera- 
bly cool and healthful, where the air hath a free 
paſſage. Indeed the Europeans generally chooſe to 
ix their colonies near the mouths of rivers, among 
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the ſalt-marſhes and ſtinking ouze, for the conve- CH AP. 
niency of importation and exportation; and ſoch I. 


ſituations are unhealthful in all countries; but if . 
they advance never ſo little up into the country, 

make choice of an elevated ſituation, and a hard 

firm foil, they find a very ſenſible difference, even 

in countries moſt dreaded by foreigners ; of which 

we made a very happy experiment at Bencouli in 
Sumatra, which rotted all the Soldiers and Factors 

we ſent thither for many years : But, upon remov- 

ing the town to an eminence three miles diſtant 

from the former fort, we found thecountryas health- 

ful as any other, From whence it is evident, that 

if we chuſe a ſituation for health, we can ſcarce miſs 

of it in any country; but if our view is ſolely to 

trade, and the convenience of navigation, we muſt 

y content to want that health we never fought 

aſter. 

As for towns in this country, I find no other a- Indinn 
mong the natives, who poſſeſs all the inland part of? 
it, but ſtraggling villages, conſiſting of poor huts, 
of the form of ordinary barns, which they frequent- 
ly remove alſo, living a kind of vagrant life. Theic 
furniture conſiſts of little more than the hammocks 
they ſleep in (which are ſometimes faſtened to the 
ridge-poles of their houſes, and as often to the 
trees without doors) baſkets, earthern- pots and pans, 
gourds and calabaſhes, that ſerve them for bowls, 
bottles, pails, and all manner of uſes : "Theſe make 
up the reſt of their houſhold equipage. 

The Engliſh had formerly ſeveral ſettlements on 
this coaſt, which were yielded to the Dutch, by the 
treaty of Breda, in the year 1667; and the Dutch 
and French have ſtill a great many forts and ſettle- 
ments here, with a good extent of country near the 
mouths of the rivers, which furniſh them with ſu- 
gar, tobacco, cotton, flax, ſkins or paltry dru 
dying-woods, and ſeveral other conſiderable articles : 
But I don't find they have met with any mines of 
gold or ſilver, which our firſt Adventurers expected. 

The chief Dutch ſettlement is that of Surinam, Surinam the 
ſituated 5 leagues within the river of the ſame name, — —ů 
in 6 degrees odd minutes north latitude. They have 
given the name of Surinam to all the country about 
this fortreſs for ſeveral hundred miles; and look 
upon themſelves as Sovereigns of it; and, indeed, 
theſe are the only conſiderable acquiſitions the Dutch 
have had in America ſince the Portugueſe drove 
them from Brazil, and the Engliſh from New 
Vork. 

The chief French ſettlement is that of Cayenne, 22 the 
ſituated on an iſland at the mouth of a river of the oa ow wap 
ſame name, in 5 degrees of north latitude, above 
100 leagues to the northward of the river of Ama- 
zons. The iſland is about 7 leagues long, and 3 
broad; well wooded and watered with rivulets 
and has ſeveral good French towns upon it, beſides 
villages of Indians, producing ſugar, tobacco, In- 
dian-corn, and other grain and plants, like the 
neighbouring —_— and is held to be more 
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CHAP. healthful, as it lies open to the ſea-breezes. The 


Dutch Admiral BIN Ks took it from the French in 


the year 1676; and the Count D'EsTRE ES, the 


French Admiral, recovercd it the ſame year ; and 
it was long contended for by France and Holland, 
but the French are now in poſſeſſion of this iſland ; 
and, as their ſettlements extend to the ſouthward, as 
far as the EquinoCtial, *tis faid, they have given the 
name of Equinoctial France to all the ſea-coaſts 
between the river of Cayenne and the river of 
Amazons, 

As to the perſons of the Indians of Guiana and 
Caribiana, their complexion is a dark copper-colour,, 
as all thoſe are that lie ſo near the Equator ; but 
they reſemble their more northern neighbours of 
Terra-Firma in ſize and features. Here are no 
nations or tribes of a gigantic or diminutive ſtature, 
as the firſt Diſcoverers pretended. Thoſe who live 
in the neighbourhood of the Europeans wear fome 
little cloathing, for decency ſake ; but the reſt ſcarce 
any, either men or women: Tho' in ornaments 
moſt of the Americans ſeem to agree, as in plates 
and rings for their lips and noſes ; heavy ſtrings of 
beads and ſhells about their necks, that reach almoſt 
down to their bellies ; and in anointing and paint- 
ing their faces and bodies : And, inſtead of beds, 
they uſe hammocks in moſt places, both of North 
and South-America, And as Giants, Dwarfs and 
Monſters ſcem at preſent to be expelled from this 
continent, tho' our firſt Difcoverers met with ſcarce 
any thing elſe, the caſe ſeems much the ſame as to 
Canibals. There was not a province in America, 
where we were not aſſured there were tribes 
of theſe ; but in Caribiana, the country I am now 
deſcribing, we were told there was nothing elſe but 
devourers of their own ſpecies : That it was danger- 
ous for a man to ſleep near his beſt friend, leſt he 
ſhould take that opportunity of murdering him, in 
order to feaſt upon his carcaſe 3 and yet, for theſe 
laſt hundred years, we meet with no Canibals here, 
or any where elſe. That people have eaten one 
another, driven to it. by . famine, I make no 
manner of doubt; and an inſtance or two of this 
nature has been thought ſufficient to denominate the 
whole country Canibals. Men may ſometimes alſo 
have ſacrificed their own ſpecies to their gods; of 
which others have had ſuch an abhorrence, that they 
made no diſſiculty to believe they eat the ſacrifice, 
eſpecially when it was uſual to feaſt upon other ani- 
mals ſacrificed to idols by almoſt all people. But 
further, every nation, in countries where ignorance 
prevails, looks upon other nations, eſpecially their 
enemies, as barbarous; and are perpetually making 
or tclling ftories to create in their acquaintance an 
abhorrence of them : And, as nothing is more de- 
teſtable than the killing and eating our own ſpecies, 
all people, almoſt ſeem to have agreed in charging this 
piece of barbarity upon their enemics, and thoſe 
they have little acquaintance with. I make no 
doubt, but many of the American nations, as others 


had done in Afia and Europe, charged their enemies 
with this inſtance of barbariſm ; and, when the 


Europeans came amongſt them, were full of theſe . 


ſtories, which our credulous ſeamen took upon truſt; 
and ſome of them, poſſibly, went ſo far, as to ſay 
they had ſeen the Americans kill, dreſs, and make a 
meal of their enemies : After which, no man was 
thought to have made any diſcoveries in that part 
of the world, who could not fay he was converſant 
with thoſe ſuppoſed devourers of human fleſh. And 
this was the reaſon every traveller almoſt brought 
home ſome account of the Canibals he had ſeen in 
every other part of America, as well as this. But 
can we ſuppoſe that the Popiſh Miſſionaries, and 
others, would fo often have ventured themſelves in 
the inland and unſubdued parts of America, and 
eſpecially in Caribiana, without a guard, as we are 
aſſured they have done, if they had not been ſatiſ- 
hed theſe relations were fabulous? A very credible 
traveller informs us, indeed, that being about to paſs 
through Caribiana, the many relations he had met 
with of their devouring their enemies and ſtrangers, 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he com- 
municated his fears to one of their Caciques, who 
could not help expreſſing his indignation, that he 
ſhould entertain fuch thoughts of their people ; de- 
claring, that a foreigner might pafs through their 
country with as much fecurity as he could propoſe 
in travelling through any other, To this give me 
leave to add what I have obſerved before in treating 
of Aſia : That it appears ſeveral nations, who have 
been charged with eating human fleſh, have been 
ſo far from it, that they have eat no fleſh at all ; 
but lived upon roots, herbs, fruits, or pulſe ; ſcarce 
eating any thing that had life, ſome of them making 


conſcience of eating any animal. 


Our Buccaneers, who have traverſed the moſt 
barbarous and uncultivated parts of America, and 
ſeem to be very ready to give into theſe ſtories of 
Canibals, have not, as I remember, been able to 
give us one inſtance of their having ſeen any one 
man eaten ; only they tell us, that one of their 
comrades being taken by the Indians, . they ſuppoſed 
he was roafted and eaten; becauſe, the next day, 
they came to a place where a great fire had been. 
made, and difcovered human bones in the aſhes : 
Which they might have done, if the Indians had 
only burnt their friend in terrorem, as well as it 
they had broiled and eaten him: Nor is it at al: 
improbable, the man was burnt ; for the Buccaneers 
have frequently committed ſuch outrages, both upon 
the Spaniards and Indians, as to induce them to 
retaliate the injuries they have received, by putting 
them to the crueleſt deaths. I ſhall conclude this 
topic with Mr. DamPpIER's opinion of the mat- 
ter, who had viſited as many parts of the world as 
any Engliſhman ever did, and eſpecially ſeveral places 
of America, ſaid to be inhabited by Canibals, hav-- 
ing been himſelf a Buccancer, 
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&« As for the common opinion of Man-eaters, 
(ſays that gentleman) I did never meet with any 
ſuch people; all nations and families in the world, 
that I have ſcen or heard of, having ſome fort 
of food to live on; either fruit, grain, pulſe, or 
roots, which grow naturally, or elſe are planted 
by them; if not fiſh and land-animals beſides : 
Yea, even the people of New Holland had fiſh 
admidſt all their penury, and would ſcarce kill a 
man purpoſely to eat him. I know not what 
barbarous cuſtoms may have formerly been in the 
world : To facrifice their enemies to their gods, 
is a thing that is much talked of, with relation 
to the Savages of America, I am a ſtranger to 
that alſo, if it be, or have been, cuſtomary in any 
nation there: And yet, if they ſacrifice their 
enemies, it is not neceſſary they ſhould eat them 
too. After all, I will not be peremptory in 
the negative; but I ſpeak as to the compaſs of 
my own knowledge, and know ſome of theſe 
Canibal ſtories to be falſe ; and many of them 
have been diſproved ſince I went to the Weſt- 
Indies. At that time how barbarous were the 
poor Florida Indians accounted, whom now we 
find to be civil enough ! What ftrange ſtories 
have we heard of the Indians! Whole iſlands 
were called The Iſtes of Canibals (Caribbees ) ; 
yet we find they trade very civilly with the French 
and Spaniards, and have done fo with us. I do 
own, that they have formerly endeavour'd to de- 
{troy our plantations at Barbados, and have hin- 
dered us from ſettling in the iſland of St. Lucia, by 
deſtroying two or three colonies ſuceſſively; and 
even the iſland of Tabago has been often annoyed 
and ravaged by them, when ſettled by the Dutch, 
and {till lies waſte (tho? a delicate fruitful iſland) 
as being too near the Caribbees on the continent, 
who viſit it every year. But this was to preſerve 
their own right, by endeavouring to keep out any 
that ſhould ſettle themſelves on thoſe iſlands 
where they had planted themſelves ; yet, even 
theſe would not hurt a ſingle perſon, as I have 
been told by ſome that have been prifoners a- 
mongſt them. FT could inſtance alſo in the In- 
dians of Boca Toro and Boca Drago, and many 
other places where they do live, as the Spaniards 
call it, wild and favage ; yet there they have 
been familiar with Privateers, but by abuſes have 
withdrawn their friendſhip again. And as for 
the Nicobar people (an iſland in the Gulph of 
: Bengal, reported to be inhabited by Canibals) 
bound them affable enough; and therefore did 
* not fear them.“ 
The relations of there being nations of Giants and 
rr; Waris in South- America, ſeems to have no better 
„ authority than their ſtories of Canibals. There may 
"ve been men ſeen above the common ſize there, 


\ 
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vUut theſe are not common any where any more than. 
4 trace of Dwarfs; tho” { lers relate, the 
warts ; tho ſome travellers relate, tliey 
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have ſeen nations, where a perſon 3 foot high was C H A P: 
looked upon as a tall man amongſt them. J. 

But there is nothing the common people in every 

country ſeem to have been more univerſally agreed OD 1 
in, than in their notions of magic, witchcraft, and magic. 
a viſible and familiar converſation that ſome preten- 
ders to the black-art have with the Spirit of darkneſs ; 
by whoſe aſſiſtance they gratify their revenge upon 
their enemies, foretel future events, and know 
things tranſacted at the greateſt diſtance the very 
moment they are done. 

Every nation of the Americans, and eſpecially 
the Caribbees, pretend to have ſome ſuch adepts a- 
mongſt them; and this office of Conjurer or Divi- 
ner is generally aſſign'd to their Prieſts, poſſibly for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe they are ſomething ſu- 
perior to the common people in their experience and 
knowledge of nature; which has made many a 
man looked upon as a Conjurer in this part of 
the world, particularly the celebrated Friar Bacon ; 
and it is not unlikely, that the Pricſt or Conjurer 
endeavours ſometimes to contribute to the cheat, to 
keep up or advance his reputation among 1gno- 
rant people. | 

Mr. WAFER (Surgeon to a company of Bucca- Wafer's ac 
neers) who reſided a conſiderable time among the unt of tne 

R a , . 8 IndianPawa- 
Darien Indians in the year 1681, gives the follow- „ers or Con- 
ing account of theſe Pawawers, or pretended Con- juicra. 
jurers, of Terra-Firma: He ſays, enquiring of the 
Indians when they expected any ſhips, they ſent for 
ſome of their Conjurers, who immediately went to 
work to raiſe the Devil, and enquire at what time 
a ſhip would arrive; and firſt, they made a parti- 
tion in the houſe with hammocks, that the Pawa- 
wers might be by themſelves; they continued ſome 
time at their exeiciſe, and WAF ER and his com- 
rades heard them making moſt hideous yellings and 
ſhrieks, imitating the voices of all manner of ani- 
mals; they beat alſo on their wooden-drums, ſounded 
their court-ſhells, and had ſome ftring-inſtruments 
they play'd upon; making altogether a horrible 
noiſe : Then they broke out into loud exclamations, 
which were followed with a profound ſilence; and 
receiving no anſwer, after they had waited a conſi- 
derable time, they came and turned all the Chriſti- 
ans out of the houſe, and then went to work again; 
but ſtill receiving no anſwer, after an hour or more, 
they made a new ſearch, and finding ſome of the 
Chriſtians cloaths hanging up in a baſket, they threw ' 
them out of doors, and then fell to pawawing again: 
After a little time, they came out in a muck-ſweat, 
and going down the river and waſhing themſelves, 
they returned and delivered their oracle to this ef- 
fect: That the tenth day, from that time, there 
« would arrive two ſhips; and in the morning of 
that day they ſhould hear the firſt gun, and ſome 
time after another : That one of the Chriſtians 
ſhould die foon after ; and that going on board 
they ſhould loſe one of their muſkets,” They 
were ſo particular alſo to tell them, that the Demon 
informed” 
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C HA P. informed them, one of them would be an Engliſh 
JI. ſzhip; of the other they were doubtful, but ſaid 
V they were afraid it. would prove a Spaniſh ſhip ; 
which prediction, WAFER aſſures us, was exactly 
fulfilled, even as to that circumſtance that one of 
the ſhips was Spaniſh, and under the command of 
a Spaniard at the time of the pawawing ; but was 
afterwards taken by the Engliſh Privateer, which 
arrived with her upon the coaſt; and WAFER and 
his comrades were no ſooner on board the Engliſh 
Privateer, but GoPsoy one of their number died, 
having been overſet and halt-drown'd in going on 
board, and loſt his muſket, as the Pawawers had 
foretold. 
As theſe things are no part of our creed, people 


are at liberty to give what credit to them they pleaſe ; 


but WAFER's taking notice, that theſe Pawawers 
could do nothing, as long as the Chriſtians, or any 
thing that belong'd to them, was in the houſe, puts me 
in mind of the pretenſions of the Eaſt- Indians to the 
like commerce with Satan, to whom (if we may be- 
lieve them) he appears perſonally, and entertains fre- 
quent converſation with them in the night; but 
when any of our foldiers have offered to go with 
them, and be witneſſes of their conferences with 
the Spirit of darkneſs, they always refuſed them this 
favour, alledging, he would not appear if any Chri- 
ſtian was preſent, which ſmells ſtrongly of a cheat; 
for many of our people, who reſort to theſe coun- 
tries, have not more Chriſtianity than the Indians 
themſelves, if we may judge by their morals : Satan 
need not be afraid to appear beſore them on account 
of their ſanctity; and even WAFER tells us, in an 
other place, that he gave very little credit to theſe 
appearances of the Devil; for, when one of theſe 
Pawawers told the company he appeared, and pre- 
tended to entertain a converſation with him, they 
ſaw nothing, nor heard any voice but their own. 
As to religion, we are told, that theſe people 
checaribbees have a great veneration for the Sun and Moon, as 
the Mexicans have; but pay them no divine ho- 
nours, or apply to them in their diſtreſſes, but to 
inferior demons, to which our travellers have given 
the appellation of devils ; though *tis very poſſible, 
that the Indians, as well as the Pagans of old, look 
upon them as a kind of mediators to the ſupreme 
Deity, and worſhip them as ſuch. They may alſo 
be apprehenſive of miſchief from an evil ſpirit, as 
the Eaſt-Indians are, and endeavour to appeaſe him, 
by paying him divine honours ; but molt of the ac- 
counts we have yet received of theſe things, have 
very much the air of a fable. 
8, New Granada, the next province I am to de- 
— gtuati- ſeribe, is bounded by the provinces of St. Martha, 
on and ex- Venezuela, and New Andaluſia, on the north; by 
tent. Guiana, or Caribiana, on the eaſt ; by the country 
of the Amazons on the ſouth ; and by Popayan on 
the weſt ; being about ſix hundred miles in length, 
from the north-caſt to the ſouth-weſt ; and five hun- 


Face of the dred in breadth. This large inland country affords 
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vaſt variety of hills and fruitful valleys; is well wa- CH 
tered with navigable rivers, and eſteem'd as health- T l 
ful as any part of Terra-Firma. The chief rivers ! A; 
are, 1, The river Grande, or Magdalena, which, Rivers 
riſing in the ſouth, runs directly croſs it; falling in. ee, 
to the North- ſea, to the northward of Carthagena. 
2. The river Oronoque, which riſing in Popayan, o,. 
runs directly eaſt the whole length of this province; — 
and then turning to the northward, falls into the 
North-ſea againſt the iſland of Trinadad. 

Their mountains have mines of gold and filver g 
in them : "They have Cedar-trees, and a great deal 11 | 
of other good timber; and no want of Horſes, Oxen, Cit 5 
Hogs, Goats, Veniſon, Fiſh and Fowl; but the 
country is not proper for Sheep. Here is alſo great 
plenty of corn and fruits, both Spaniſh and Ameri- Can 
can, Guiacum, Balm, and ſeveral other valuable Fri: 
gums and drugs. | 

The chief towns are, 1. Santa-Fe de Bagota ; Chetus 
2. Tocama; 3. Pampeluna; 4. Velez; 5. Tri- "I 
nidad; 6. Palma; 7. Tunia; and 8. St. John de 
Lanos. 

Santa-Fe de Bagota, is ſituated in the Lake Gua- Sint 
tavita, a little to the eaſtward of the river Magda- 
lena, in 4 degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 
74 degrees of weſtern longitude, in a plentiful coun- 
try, that abounds in corn and cattle : "This is the 
moſt conſiderable town in all the 'Terra-Firma ; the 
ſeat of the Governor and the Courts of juſtice, and 
an Archbiſhop's ſee, to whom the Biſhops of St. Mar- 
tha, Carthagena, and Popayan are Suffragans. 

2. Tocama, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Tocams. 
Magdalena and Pati, a little to the northward of 
Santa-Fe; remarkable for the ſalt- ſprings in the 
neighbourhood of it. ' 3s 

3. Pampeluna, ſituated at the foot of the moun- Pam:!1. WW © 
tains, 60 leagues north of Santa-Fe, has ſome gold 
mines near it. 

4. Velez, ſituated almoſt in the midway between Velez 
Pampeluna and Santa-Fe, near a remarkable vul- 
cano, by whoſe eruptions this and the adjacent towns 
are ſometimes damaged and endangered. 

5. Trinidad, ſituated on the river Magdalena, Tra: 
20 leagues to the northward of Santa-Fe, near 
which, *tis ſaid, are found quarries of fine Marble, 
rocks of Cryſtal, Emeralds, and other precious 
ſtones. | 

6. Palma, ſituated thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Tri- Palm 
nidad. | 
7. Tunia, a fortreſs ſituated on a mountain four- Tan 
ſcore miles ſouth-eaſt of Trinidad, erected by the 
Spaniards to keep the Indians in awe, and received 
its name from the Indian nation that inhabits this 
part of the country. OE, 

8. St. Juan de los Lanos, or St. John of the Plains, 
ſituated on the river Baraguan, an hundred and 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Santa-Fe, near which, 
'tis ſaid, there are gold mines; but as this is an in 
land country, ſeldom viſited by foreigners, ang the 


Spaniards induſtriouſly conceal the produce 7. bs 


from the reſt of the world, leſt they ſhould be tempted 
to diſturb them in the enjoyment of theſe valuable 
A acquiſitions ; it muſt be confeſſed, the accounts we 
have received of theſe places are very imperfect. 

The laſt province I am to deſcribe in Terra-Fir- 
ma, is that of Popayan, bounded by the province 
of Terra-Firma Proper on the north; by New 
Granada on the eaſt ; by the Audience of Quitto in 
Peru on the ſouth; and by the Pacific ocean on the 
| weſt ; extending in length from north to ſouth four 
the hundred miles, and in breadth three hundred. A 
m chain of barren mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs 
through the country from north to ſouth ; ſome of 
which are vulcano's, and in one of them the load- 
{tone is found. Towards the ſhores of the South- 
ſea the land is low and flat; and, as it rains near 
three quarters of the year, innumerable rivers and 
torrents fall from the mountains into the South-ſea, 
| in the ſands whereof is found a great deal of gold- 
Gl: their duſt ; and there are mines of the ſame metal in the 
Pan mountains, which induces the Spaniards to build 
towns and refide in ſome parts of it, how uncom- 
fortable ſoever it may be to live juſt under or near 
the Equator, where the heat and rains are extremely 
troubleſome, as well as unwholeſome. 

The chief rivers are, 1. Bonaventura, which ri- 
ſing in the mountains, runs to the weſtward, and 
falls into a bay of the ſea of the ſame name, in 4 de- 
arces, odd minutes north latitude. 2. The river 
Lemaco, which riſes in the fame mountains, and 

running parallel to the former, falls into the South- 

ſca, to the ſouthward of it, in 2 degrees, odd mi- 
nutes north latitude. 3. The river of St. Jago, 
which takes its courſe in like manner to the wett- 
ward, and falls into the ſame ſea, near the point or 
promontory of Manglares, about 20 leagues to the 
touthward of Tomaco. 

The chief towns of the province of Popayan are, 
1. Popayan; 2. Agreda, or St. John de Paſto ; 
and 3, Madrigal, 

Thecity of Popayan is ſituated at the foot of the 
mountains, on a fruitful plain, in 3 degrees of north- 
latitude, and 76 degrees of weſtern longitude, It 
is a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan of Santa-Fe ; the ſeat of 
the Governor and of the Courts of juſtice ; and is 
laid to be a large town, and a place of good trade. 

St. John de Paſto is ſituated upwards of an hun- 
dred miles ſouth-weſt of Popayan, in a pleaſant 
plain, well watered with rivers.; in the neighbour- 
hood whereof are many ſugar-farms ; and they feed 
peat herds of cattle in their ſavannahs, or mea- 

ows. 

Madrigal lies an hundred and forty miles to the 
Pbuthward of the city of Popayan, in a-barren coun- 
try, but rich in gold mines. 

L ſhall, in the next place, give ſome deſcription 
of the remaining iſlands that lie on the coaſt of 
Terra-Firma (thoſe near Terra-Firma Proper, both 
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| Thoſe that lie in the South-ſea, on the coaſt of CHAP, 
Popayan, are, 1, Gorgona, a pretty high woody I, 
iſland, producing large tall trees, and ſeveral ſprings > 
of good water, lies in 3 degrecs north latitude, and _ by 
4 leagues weſt of the continent: The anchoring- Crs, 
place in a deep ſandy bay at the weſt end of the 
iſland. It is about fix miles in length, and four in 
breadth, but uninhabited ; and at the eaſt end is a 
ſmall iſland that looks white with the dung of fowls ; 
and another like it at the weſt end. The coaſt on 
the continent over-againſt it is low land; but there 
are exceeding high mountains beyond in the inland 
country. Between the iſland Gorgona and the ri- 
ver Bonaventura, 25 leagues north-caſt of it, are 
ſeveral ſmall rivers, in the ſands whereof the Spaniſh 
Indians find gold-duſt, that it waſhed down from the 
neighbouring mountains. 

The iſland of Gallo lies 25 leagues to the ſouth- 

ward of Gorgona, in a deep bay, on the north-eaſt 
part whereof is good riding for ſhips. This alfo is 


Callo, 


pretty high land, well furniſhed with good timber, p 
and has ſeveral ſprings of freſh water in it : There 
are alſo ſeveral fine ſandy bays in the iſland, where f 


a ſhip may be cleaned. "The water is ſhallow all 
round the iſland; and both at the north and fouth 
points are ſeveral rocks, ſome whereof look like 
barns, and others like ſhips under fail. To the 
north-eaſt, on the main land, 3 leagues diſtance, is 
the large river Tomaco; and a league and hal 
within the river an Indian village of the ſame name, 
where ſhipping frequently touches to take in refreſh- 
ments. From this river, a wood of fine timber- 
trees extends 10 or 12 leagues to the ſouthwards, 
whither the Buccaneers and Privatecrs reſort, when 
they want maſts and other ſhip-timber ; for neither 
the iſlands nor the neighbouring coaſt on the conti- 
nent are inhabited by Spaniards, only they come ht- 
ther in the dry ſeaſon to ſearch the ſands of the nu- 
merous rivulets on this coaſt for gold. 

The iſlands of Gorgona and Gallo have been The(- 
frequently viſited by the Buccaneers and other Ad- 22 
venturers, who take in wood and water, careen their venturers, 
ſhips, and wait for Spaniſh prizes here; theſe iſlands 
lying in the road from Peru to Panama. Near Cape Cup Fran- 
Franciſco, about 25 leagues to the ſouthward of Hf took 
Gallo, Sir FRx AN CIS DRAKE took that rich prize a gallen 
from the Spaniards, call'd the Cacafogo, in which here, 


he found eighty pounds weight of refined gold, 


twenty-ſix tons of ſilver, and a conſiderable quantity 
of precious-ſtones and pearls: And, near the ſame 
cape, our countryman DAM PIER took two prizes 
from the Spaniards in the year 1704; but theſe were 
laden only with proviſions, viz. Wine, Brandy, 
Sugar, Ade Flour, Bacon, Chocolate, &c. 
that the Spaniards were carrying from Peru to ſupply 
the city of Panama. This Cape Franciſco lies in t 
degree north latitude, and in 8 1 degrees, odd minutes 
weſtern longitude. 3 
To the ſouthward of Cape Franciſco lies Cape 
Paſſeo, juſt under the Equator, or rather 8 3 Cape Paſſea. 
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CHAP, fouth of it; which is another nation where our Pri- 
I. vateers uſe to wait for the Spaniſh plate-fleets going 
from Peru to Panama. The land near this cape 


C 


\ 


Tortuga, and ſcarce deſerves mentioning, exc 
for a g00d harbour in the middle of that | Foes CHAP 


Trinity 
land: 


is mountainous and woody. | 

I proceed in the next place, to deſcribe the reſt of 
the iſlands on the coaſt of Terra-Firma in the North- 
ſea, which lie between the mouth of the river Oro- 
noque on the eaſt, and the entrance of the gulph of 
Venezuela or Maricaibo on the weſt. 

The principal of theſe iſlands, and the moſt eaſt- 
erly, is that of the Trinity, ſubject to the Spaniards ; 
ſo named by CoLuM BUs, who diſcover'd it in his 
third voyage, ann. 1498. It is ſituated near the 
mouth of the river Oronoque, three miles from the 


continent of Paria, or New Anduluſia; between 9 


Tabago 
iftand, 


Margaretta, 


Continent. 


Salt Tortuga. 


Orchilla Ro- 


en, Aves, 


and 10 degrees of north latitude, and 60 and 64 
degrees of weſtern longitude ; and is about 30 leagues 
in length, and 20 in breadth. The air is deem'd 
unhealthful, but the ſoil tolerable fertile, producing 
Sugar, Cotton, Indian-corn and fruits, and the beſt 
Tobacco the Spaniards are maſters of. The chief 


own is named St. Joſeph, ſituated on a bay of the 


ſea, over-againſt the continent, It was taken by 
Sir WALTER RALEGH in the year 1595, and 
by the French in 1676, who, beſides their plunder, 
extorted eighty thouſand pieces of eight from the 
Spaniards, to ranſom it from the flames, 

Tabago lies a little to the north-eaſt of Trinity; 
but this belonging to Great Britain, will be deſcribed 
among the reſt of the Britiſh iſlands in America. 

The moſt conſiderable Spaniſh iſland on this coaſt, 
next to Trinity, is that of Margaretta, ſituate in 
12 degrees north-latitude, about 49 leagues to the 
weſtward of Trinity, and 7 or 8 leagues from the 
It is about 16 leagues in length, and 
eight in breadth, high land; and had the name gi- 
ven it by the Spaniards, on account of the fine 
pearl-fiſhery they found there, which ſeems to be 
exhauſted at preſent, The foil affords Indian-corn 
and fruits, and the Spaniards have introduced many 
of the plants and fruits of Spain ; but they are forced 
to import all the water they drink from the conti- 
nent ; and there is very little wood or paſture to be 
met with on the iſland. The chief town is that of 
Monpater, at the eaſt end of the iſland, defended 
by a good fort, where the Governor reſides, 

Salt Tortuga, 1 4 leagues to the weſtward of Mar- 
garetta, ſo named from its ſalt-pits, and to diſtin- 
guiſli it from French Tortuga, on the north coaſt 
of Hiſpaniola and Tortuga, near the ſouth cape of 
Florida ; every one of which received their names 
from the numbers of Tortoiſes that reſort thither at 
the ſeaſon to lay their eggs. This Tortuga is a bar- 
ren defart iſland, yielding neither corn or graſs, and 
is not more than ten or twelve miles in circumfe- 
rence ; only valuable to the Spaniards, on account 
of the ſalt they ſell to foreigners, particularly to the 
inhabitants of the Caribbee iſlands, 

The iſlands of Orchilla, Roca and Aves, are ſmall 
inconſiderable iſlands, ſituated to the weſtward of 

- 


the north fide, whither the Buccaneers frequently , 


refort to careen their ſhips, and take in freſh water. 
A French ſquadron of men of war, commanded by 
Count D'EsTREEs, was caſt away on the rocks 
that lie before this iſland, in the year 1678, and not 
two of their ſhips ſaved. 

A little to the weſtward of Aves, lies the iſland 


of Bonayre, in form of a creſcent, about 16 leagues Bane 


in compaſs, and ſituated about 20 leagues north of 
the coaſt of Caracos : The middle of the iſland in 
1 2 degrees, 16 minutes north latitude. This belongs 
to the Dutch, who have ſeven or eight ſoldiers here, 
and five or fix families of Indians, who plant Maize, 
Guinea-corn, Yams and Potatoes for their maſters ; 
but their chief employment is the looking after their 
Goats, of which the Dutch falt up great numbers 
every year: They have alſo ſome Horſes, Cows and 
Oxen upon the iſland, and the Dutch make Salt at 
the eaſt end of the iſland. 

Nine or ten leagues farther to the weſtward, and 
about as many from the continent, lies the iſland of 


Curaſſow, or Querifao ; the moſt northerly point of Cuzſ.s, 


it in 12 degrees, 40 minutes north latitude. There is 
a good harbour on the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, 
where the Dutch have a conſiderable town, defended 
by a ſtrong fort. The country is level, and feed; 
abundance of cattle ; they have alſo ſome ſugar-farms, 
and ſmall plantations of fruits and roots; but D u- 
PIER obſerves, it is not ſo much eſteemed for its 
produce, as its ſituation for a trade with the Spanith 
Weſt-Indies : Formerly the harbour was never with- 
out ſhips from Carthagena and Porto-Bello ; the 
Spaniards purchaſing a thouſand or fifteen hundred 
Negroes at a time of them, beſides great quantities of 
European commodities ; but part of this trade has of 
late fallen into the hands of the Engliſh : However, 
the Dutch have ſtill a very extenſive trade in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, ſending ſhips of good force 
from Holland, freighted with European goods to 
this coaſt, from whence they make very profitable 
returns. Let the Spaniſh . prohibit this 
ſmuggling trade never ſo ſeverely, the Spaniards 
ſtand ſo much in need of European commodities, 
that they will run any hazards to deal with the 
Dutch ; and as it is their common intereſt to con- 
nive at this kind of traffick, the people cannot be 
very hearty in their endeavours to prevent it. 


The iſland of Araba, or Oraba, lies 7 or 8 leagues A 


to the weſtward of Curaſſow, at the entrance of the 
gulph of Venezuela, or Maricaibo, being about 3 
or 6 leagues in compaſs, It is a level country, c 
cept only one hill, that riſes like a ſugar-loaf in the 
middle of it: This iſland alſo belongs to the Dutch, 
and furniſhes Curaſſow with goats and ſheep 3 and 
there are ſome few ſugar-plantations in it. ſe 
are all the iſlands the Dutch are maſters of in Ame- 
rica; nor have on 
unleſs Surinam in Guiana, or Caribiana. 


any thing upon the continent, 
Beſore 
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HAP Before I diſmiſs the deſcription of Terra- Firma, 
[ it may be proper to take notice of the diſcovery and 
WV conqueſt of it by the Spaniards ; of which we have 
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CaRRTA, that eſcaped thither out of a ſhip, and CH AP. 
lived almoſt two years among the Indians, who were I, 
very ſerviceable to him, as interpreters, in his ſuc- WWW 


not ſo large and particular an account as we have 
of the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru ; this being re- 
duced under the Spaniſh yoke by abundance of inferi- 
or Adventurers, who bought or begg'd the reſpective 
provinces, comprehended under the general name of 
TERRA-FIRM A, of the King of Spain; or uſurped 
upon thoſe that had obtained patents or grants from 
that Prince. Theſe, after a miſerable {laughter of 
the naked and defenceleſs Indians, fell out among 
thzmſelves, and cut one anothers throats, ſcarce any 
of the Adventurers dying natural deaths, or by the 
ſwords of the Indians, but generally by each others 


deeding enterprizes. 

CARET A being engaged in war with Poxca, 
a neighbouring Cacique, at the arrival of the Spa- 
nfards, put them upon invading his territories ; and 
Poxc a finding himſelf unable to reſiſt his old ene- 
my, ſupported by theſe ſtrangers, abandoned his 
country, where the Spaniards found conſiderable 
quantities of gold, CoMAGRE, another Cacique, 
a friend of CA RETA, voluntarily ſubmitted to 
Vasco, and furniſhed him with gold to a conſide- 
rable value; and the fon of this Cacique, obſerving 


the Spaniards ready to fight about dividing their trea- jatimations 
ſure, having handſomely reproved their covetous ſor- given the 
did temper, told them, he would direct them to a e 4c 
country where they would find as much gold and t, and the 


ſilver as their hearts could wiſh, if they thought it treaſures of 


hands, 

Coluu zus barely diſcovered this north-coaft 
of South-America, from the mouth of the river Oro- 
noque in the eaſt, to Porto- Bello in the weſt ; and 


uraſyn; 
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tho' he went on ſhore in ſeveral parts of it, with an 
intent to erect forts, and plant colonies, in proper 
places, he was diverted from it, and did not fix one 
ſettlement upon that coaſt, 

Vasco NN EEZ DE BALBOA, who attended 
General EN ISO in an expedition from Cuba to 
Darien, or Terra-Firma Proper, firſt ſettled a co- 
lony, and built a fort on the weſt fide of the Gulph 
of Darien, about the year 1510, to which he gave 


the name of Santa Maria el Antigua, or Old St. 


Mary's. 

ENC180, it ſeems, was very unfortunate in this 
enterprize, loſt a great many men in ſeveral engage- 
ments with the Indians, and more by the hardſhips 
his people underwent for want of proviſions ; where- 
upon thoſe that eſcaped, having a great opinion of 
the bravery and conduct of V asco, to whoſe pru- 
dence they ow'd their preſervation in a great mea- 
lure, refuſed to obey E x C180 any longer, and elected 
Vasco NuNEz their Commander, a man every- 
way qualified for great undertakings: And ENC180 
thereupon returned to Spain, to complain of the de- 
lertion of his people, and get his commiſſion con- 
fir med and enlarged. 

In the mean time, Vasco applied himſelf to 
make farther diſcoveries; and, in order to it, en- 
deavoured to cultivate a friendſhip with CARET A 
the Cacique, who commanded that part of the coun- 
try, which lies to the weſtward of the Gulph of Da- 
n; and when he found he was not diſpoſed to en- 
(cr into a treaty with the Spaniards, he ſurpriſed the 
Cacique in the night-time, making him priſoner, 
and killing ſome of his people: But Vasco offer- 
ing to give the Cacique his liberty, on condition he 
would furniſh hitz with proviſions, they made an 
alliance; and, to cement it the cloſer, the Cacique 
gave Vase one of his daughters, a beautiful young 
Indian, for his wife; or, as the Spaniard underſtood 
it, tor a concubine; and he uſed her with great ten- 
rack, tho” he afterwards married a Spaniſh lady. 


ASCO allo found two Spaniards in the territories of 
V O L. III. ' 


worth the while to undergo the fatigues, and run the 
hazards, that were neceſlary to obtain it ; for the 
country lay beyond high mountains of difficult ac- 
cels, and they muſt afterwards traverſe another ocean 
beyond thoſe hills, before they came at it; and as 
they were to paſs through the territories of ſeveral 
powertul Princes before they arrived at that ſea, the 
Indian Prince adviſed, they ſhould increaſe their 
forces to a thouſand men, before they entered upon 
ſo great an undertaking. 

Vasco NuNnEz DE BALBOA was overjoy'd to 
hear of countries thus abounding with treaſure, and 
of another ocean ; and upon this intelligence return- 
ed to Darien again, in order to make ſuitable pre- 
parations for the diſcovery of them. He alſo diſ- 
patch'd expreſſes to Hiſpaniola, and to Spain, with 
the joyful news; deſiring ſuch a reinforcement, as 
might enable him to reduce thoſe countries under 
the obedience of his Catholick Majeſty. He alfo 
ſent over to Spain the value of fifteen thouſand pieces 
of eight in gold, as a ſpecimen of what thoſe coun- 
tries produced ; and every man ſent ſome preſent to 
his friends of the fame metal: Upon ſeeing whereof, 
and hearing the repreſentations that were made of 
the country, by thoſe that were ſent over, it was 
named Caſtilla de! Oro, or Golden Caſtile ; tho' it 
afterwards recovered the name, firſt given it by 
CorumBus, of Terra-Firma. 

Pt theſe fortunate beginnings met with a conſi- 
derable check from the diviſions among the Adventu- 
rers; for VAS co, having no other authority than 
what the troops had conferred upon him, every one 
expected to have his advice attended to, and if he 
was not conſidered as he expected, became a male- 
content: So ſtrong was the party form'd againſt him, 
that he was once compelled to quit the town of Da- 
rien to the mutineers ; but a ſupply of an hundred and 
fifty men being ſent him from Hiſpaniola, with a 
commiſſion to be Captain-General of Terra-Firma, 
his enemies all ſubmitted to him, and he continned 
his preparations earn diſcovery of the South- * ; 

tho 
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CHAP. tho' he received intelligence from Spain, that Ex- 


I. 


C180 had fo far prevailed in his complaints againſt 


im, that he would be ſoon ſent for over, and ano- 
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ther Governor appointed for that ſervice. He con- 
ſidered, *tis ſaid, that if he prov'd ſucceſsful in this 
expedition, it would probably obliterate all his faults; 
and if he did not, death\would put an end to his cares. 

He made choice therefore of two hundred Spani- 
ards and a thouſand Indians, whom he embarked on 
board a brigantine, and ſome canoes, the beginning 
of September 1713; and went by water to the ter- 
ritories of the Cacique CARET A, who had given 
him his daughter; and*being join'd by the forces of 
that Cacique, advanced towards the mountains, 
through the dominions of the Cacique Po N c Aa, who 
fled at firſt at the approach of the Spaniards 3 but, 
upon an aſſurance that Vasco intended no hurt to 
him, or his people, Pox ca returned, and furniſhed 
the Spaniards with ſuch proviſions as the country at-- 
forded ; for which the Indians were paid in axes, 
knives, and ſuch other tools and implements as they 
valued moſt. This Cacique alfo furniſhed them with 
guides to paſs the mountains, and with porters to car- 
ry their baggage. 

V as co continued his march up the mountains till 
he came to the territories of another Cacique, nam'd 
QUAREQUA, who aſſembled his forces, and made 
ſome ſhew of oppoſing their paſſage : This Prince, 
the hiſtorian relates, was cloath'd in a quilted cotton 
coat, which he wore as armour, and was ſufficient 
to break the force of their country weapons ( but his 
ſubjects were molt of them naked) their arms being 
bows and arrows, ſlings, ſpears and darts, pointed 


and hardned in the fire, and clubs; but, upon the 


firing two or three muſkets, theſe warriors all turn- 
ed their backs and fled, imagining, ſays my author, 
that their enemies had the command of thunder and 
lightning, as they ſaw their men drop down dead at 
the time the guns were fired, and they heard the 
report: While the Spaniards, to increaſe their ter- 
ror, and that the Indians might no more dare to op- 
ſe them, killed upwards of fix hundred of theſe 
poor defenceleſs people as they fled, among whom 
was the Cacique QUAREQUA himſelf, The Spa- 
niards had no horſe with them at this time, and as 
the Indians were naked, and much ſwifter of foot, 
they would probably have eſcaped this ſlaughter, had 
not the Spaniards carried packs of great dogs with 
them, which ovetook and worried theſe miſerable 
people, till their cruel maſters came up, and ſlaugh- 
tered them at pleaſure. This was the way the Spa- 
niards made war upon the Indians in almoſt every 
part of America; neither woods or mountains could 
fave the natives from their rage ; they hunted them 
out, and tore in pieces men, women and children; 
which made the Americans, who at frit took the 
Spaniards to be gods, change their minds, and look 
upon them as devils. | | 

After this victory, as the Spaniards call it, they 
plunder'd the houſes of the Indians, where they found 


great quantities of gold; and, what was ſtill more 
barbarous, caus'd many of the people they found in 
them to be torn to pieces by dogs, under pretence 
they were Sodomites, tho they had no manner of 
proof of it, as their own hiſtorian AnTox1o DE 
HERERA acknowledges. 

From the place where the Spaniards landed, to 
the tops of the mountains, was reckoned about ſix 
days journey; but the want of proviſions, and other 
interruptions, occaſioned their ſpending five and 
twenty days in their march, before they arrived at 
the hills where the South-ſea might be diſcerned : 
And now Vasco NuNEez having notice, that 
they ſhould have a view of that ſea, on advancing 
a little farther, ordered all his forces to halt ; and go- 
ing up to the top of the hill alone, ſaw that vaſt o- 
cean; whereupon he fell upon his knees, and with 
hands lifted up, gave thanks to heaven, that he was 
the firſt European who had ſeen it : Then calling up 
his men after him, great rejoicings were made upon 
the occaſion ; and an inſtrument was drawn up, im- 
porting, T hat here Vasco Nux EE took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the South-ſea, and all the countries bordering 
upon it, for the Crown of Caſtile. Croſſes were 
erccted, and great heaps of ſtones raiſed, and the 
King of Spain's name engraved on ſeveral trees: 
This was performed on the 25th of September 1513. 
The Indians ſtood amazed at all this formality, not 
being yet acquainted with the ambition and avarice 
of the Spaniards, who came to take their country 
from them, and had already ſwallowed this new 
world, and all its treaſures, in their imaginations. 

From this mountain, the Spaniards deſcending 
into the country of the Cacique CHI APA, found 
that Prince and his forces aſſembled to oppoſe their 
march; but theſe alſo fled, on the firing two or three 
muſkets ; and many of them were ſlaughtered by the 
Spaniards, or torn in pieces by their dogs ; which 
execution fo terrified CH 1APA and his ſubjects, that 
they immediately ſubmitted, and made the General 
a preſent of all the gold they had, in order to appeale 
him ; and the Spaniards took up their quarters in 
CniaPa's chief town; from whence V asco at- 
terwards marched to the South-ſea, and going into 
it up to his knees, again took poſſeſſion of this ſea, 
and all that belonged to it, for the King of Caſtile 
and Leon, and then returned to his quarters. He 
afterwards croſs'd a great river, and made an incur- 
ſton into the territories of the Cacique COCARA ; 
and having deſtroyed ſome of his people, this Prince 
alſo ſubmitted, and deſired the Spaniards friendſhip, 
making them a preſent of his gold, for which he re- 
ceived European tools and toys in exchange. 

Vasco Nunez arriving at a fine bay of the ſea, 
on the 29th of September, gave it the name of St. 
Michael's, which it {till retains : And the Caciques 
informing him, that there were ſome iflands not 
far off, where great quantities of pearls were to be 
had, he deſired them to bear him company thither 3 
but they repreſented it was dangerous going oh 
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in canoes at that time of the year: However, ſince 
he would not be diſſuaded from the enterprize, they 


vent off with him in their canoes, but were ſoon 


uy 


driven back again, and the Spaniards very narrowly 
eſcaped being drowned. 

He afterwards invaded the territories of a Ca- 
cique, named TUMAco, which lay upon this bay, 
who being terrified into a ſubmiſſion, as his neigh- 
bours had been, preſented the General with gold to 
a very great value, but much more in large pearls, 
which had received ſome damage by the fire the In- 
dians *till then uſed in opening the pearl-oyſters : 
TuMaAco alſo informed VAS co, that the coaſt 
extended without end to the ſouthward, pointing 
towards Peru, where he ſaid there were prodigious 
treaſures of gold and filver to be found. 

VASco NuNEz, having made theſe diſcoveries, 
reſolved to return to Darien not directly, but took 
a circuit through the territories of ſeveral other Ca- 
ciques, ſome of whom he ſubdued by force, and 
others voluntarily entered into alliances with him : 
But the conditions on which the Spaniards generally 
afforded them their friendſhip, were, that the In- 
dians ſhould deliver up the gold they were poſſeſſed 
of, and afterwards procure what they could more 
of the ſame precious metal, and fend after them. 
Upon theſe terms the Spaniards engaged to remain 
for ever their good allies and protectors. 

The General, being arrived at Darien, the 19th 
of January, 1514, was received by his people with 
tranſports of joy, when they underſtood the diſco- 
veries he had made, and the vaſt quantities of gold 
and pearls he had acquired ; for he divided the trea- 
ſure equally, as well among thoſe that remained be- 
hind in the fortreſs of Darien, as among the troops 
he took with him; firſt deducting the King's fifth, 
which he immediately ſent over to Spain; together 
with a full account of the fituation of his affairs, 
deſiring a reinforcement of a thouſand men, to 
— and improve the diſcoveries he had already 
made. 

This news was very acceptable to the Court of 
Spain, and twelve or fifteen hundred men were em- 
barked immediately for Darien, under the com- 
mand of PETER DE ARIAS, or PEDRARIAS, 
as he is uſually call'd, to whom the government of 
that province alſo was committed ; and with him 
were ſent over Father Jo HN QUEvEDo, a Fran- 
ciican Friar, as Biſhop of the place, with ſeveral 
other Monks of that order, to inſtruct the natives 
in tre Chriſtian religion. | 

But a more covetous and barbarous wretch was 
never ſent abroad with a command, than this 
PEDRARIAs, He arrived at Darien the latter 
end of July, 1514, and was received by VasCco 
With all the reſpect due to his commiſſion ; but the 
government was no ſooner ſurrendered to him, 
than he began a proſecution againſt the man who 
had made all thoſe important diſcoveries, that he 
aht engroſs the wealth of thoſe countries to him- 


ſelf, and have no rival or check upon his favage 
diſpoſition. "Then he ordered his troops out every 
way, and without any regard to the treaties and 
alliances that VAsco had made with the neigh— 
bouring Caciques, phndered their countries, and 
maſſacred their ſubjects without mercy ; and, above 
all, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a communication 
with the South-ſea, in order to make himfelf maſter 
of the gold and pearls he underſtood were to be 
found on that fide ; but the Indians finding them- 
ſclves thus flaughtercd and abuſed, notwithſtanding 
their former ſubmiſſion, aſſembled their forces, and 
laying ambuſcades, cut off a great many of his par- 
ties, and he was not for ſome time able to fix colo« 
nies in any part of the iſthmus. 

In the mean time, the friends of Vas co having 
repreſented the hard{hip of his caſe to the Court of 
Spain, and the important ſervices he had done or 
might do the Crown, a commiſſion was ſent him 
to be Adclantado, or Lord-licutenant of the coaſt 
of the South-ſea, that he might proſecute the diſco- 
veries he had begun on that ſide; with orders to 
PeDRARIASs, to furniſh him with ſuch forces as 
were neceſſary for ſuch an expedition; but Vasco 
however remained as a priſoner at Darien for fome 
time: At length Biſhop QUE ve do interpoſed his 
good offices, and procured a reconciliation between 
the two Generals ; and, in order to cement their 
friendſhip the ſtronger, V as co married the daugh- 
ter of PEDRARIAS. Soon after which he applied 
himſelf to the building of brigantines and veſlels ; 
the timber whereof he cauſed to be carried croſs the 
mountains of the iſthmus to the South-ſea, and put 
together there ; and theſe being deſtroyed by the 
worms in a ſhort time, he built more on the other 
ſide, with which he failed to the Pearl-iflands in 
the Bay of Panama, and afterwards as far as Port- 
Pinas in Peru; but ſome malicious Officer inform- 
ing PEDRARIAS, or rather the Governot pre- 
tending to be informed, that Vasco was about to 
renounce all dependance on the Crown of Spain, 
and to ſet up for himſelf, commanded him to re- 
turn to Darien, and anſwer the accuſation ; which 
ſummons V asco readily obeyed, being conſcious 
of his innocence ; but PEDRARIAS ſo managed 
the matter, that he got him convicted, by the forms 
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of law at leaſt, and cauſed him to be beheaded, to Is beheaded 


the great ſurpriſe of all men who were acquainted d 


with the ſervices he had done the Crown of Spain, 


y Pedrarias. 


AndnowPEDR ARIAS, being without a rival, or Who reduces 


any one to check his fury, ravaged the country in 
2 terrible manner from ſea to ſea, and even as far 
as the province of Veragua, planting a colony at 
Nata, and another at Panama, on the South-ſea, 
Nata, it ſeems, 


all the coun- 
try a3 far as 
Veragua« 


took its name from the Cacique, Nata and 
| Panama 


who was Governor of that part of the country when 3 


the Spaniards ſubdued it; and Panama, which was 
then only a ſmall village, inhabited by Indian Fiſher- 
men, received its name. from the employment of 
its inhabitants; Panama, in their language, ſigni- 

I 2 fying 
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J. ed another town on the North-fea, which was na- 
N med Nombre de Dios, between which and Panama 
Dios, SI all the trade was carried on from the North to the 
Porto-Bello South-ſeas, for ſome time; but the Spaniards, not 
tound:d, liking the ſituation of Nombre de Dios, abandoned 
it afterwards, and built the town of Porto-Bello, 
removing the trade thither ; and this ſtill continues 
the moſt conſiderable port on the North-ſca. 

PEDRARIAS alſo reduced the provinces of Ve- 
ragua and Nicaragua, by the forces he ſent thither 
under the command of FR ancis HERNANDEZ; 
but entertaining ſome ſuſpicion that HE RN AN DEZ 
had too great a regard to his own intereſt, he ſerved 
him as he had done V asco NUN RE, and cut off 
his head, under pretence he was about to throw off 
his dependance on the Crown of Spain, and ſet up 
for himſelf ; and expecting to be called to an ac- 
count for the many outrages he had committed, 
both on the Spaniards and Indians, he quitted Darien, 
before his ſucceſſor arrived there, and removed to 
his acquiſitions in Veragua,. where he looked upon 
himſelf to be out of the reach of juſtice ; but what 
became of him afterwards, hiſtory does not inform 
us, only Father BA RTHOLOMEW DE CasSAs, 
Biſhop of Chiapa, has given us a very melancholy 
relation of the numerous cruelties and ravages com- 
mitted by this Commander, in reducing theſe pro- 
vinces under the dominion of the Crown of Spain. 

There landed (fays the Biſhop) in Terra-Firma, 
in the year 1514, a miſchievous Governor, who 
not only waſted and diſpeopled the ſea-coaſt, but 
plundered and ravaged large realms and countries, 
murdering infinite numbers of people from Darien 
to the province of Nicaragua, being upwards of 
fifteen hundred miles, full of people, governed by 
ſeveral Princes and great Lords in their reſpective ter- 
Titories, who were poſſeſſed of more gold than any 
Princes upon the face of the earth at that time. 

This Governor and his Officers every day in- 
vented new torments, to make the Indians diſcover 
their gold; ſome they racked, others they burnt by 
inches *till they expired in torments ; and inſtances 
in a great Lord or Cacique, who having given 
PEeDrRAR1AS the weight of nine thouſand ducats 
to obtain his favour, ordered him to be ſet on the 
ground, with his legs ſtretched out, and then faſten- 
ed to a {take : After which, he ordered fire to be 
applied to his feet, till he ſent for three thouſand 

ellans more, and ſtill continued to burn him 
till the marrow dropped from his bones, and he died 
in the moſt exquiſite torment ; all which was in- 
Aicted on this unhappy Prince, without any other 
provocation given the mercileſs PEDR ARIAS, than 
that he could not, or would not diſcover ſuch a 
quantity of gold as he expected ; and many other 
great Lords were uſed in'the ſame barbarous man- 
der, when they could not produce as much gold as 
was demanded of them: That another great Ca- 
eique, named PAR1s, making his ſubmiſſion, and 
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preſenting the Spaniards with gold to the value of 
fifty thouſand pieces of eight, they pretended to be 
ſatisfied with it, and agreed to march out of his 
territories; but returning again at midnight, they 
ſet fire to the town, maſſacred the inhabitants, and 
carried off the value of fifty or threeſcore thouſand 
pieces of eight more : The Cacique himſelf how- 
ever eſcaping, aſſembled ſeveral thouſands of his 
ſubjects, overtook the Spaniards, of whom he killed 
fifty, and recovered moſt part of the plunder j 
which PE DRARIAS and his Officers ſeverely re- 
venged a littie afterwards; for they ſent another 
body of forces into the territories of the Cacique 
PARIS, and maſſacred or made ſlaves of all his 
people, inſomuch that the Biſhop aſſures us, when 
he wrote this relation, there was not of the natives 
one man, woman or child to be ſound in that 
country for 30 leagues, though it was before very 
populous, ; 

That PEDRARITAS and his ſucceſſors did not 
deſtroy leſs (in that Government only) than eight 
hundred thouſand people, and plundered the country 
of ſeveral millions of gold, of which they did not 
ſend the King more than the value of three thou- 
ſand crowns. 

The reſt of Terra-Firma, or the north part of The H 
South-America, from Darien to the river Oro- Ta 
noque, was ſubdued by private Adventurers, at their — 2 
own charges; every one begged a certain extent of vn 
country of the Court of Spain, and uſed the na- 
tives as they thought fit, ravaging and plundering 
the ſeveral countries, and murdering or enflaving, 
the miſerable inhabitants, who were able to make 
but little reſiſtance to theſe tyrants, as the Biſhop of 
Chiapa calls them. 

GRACIA DE LERMA brought the Indians of Senn Au. 
Santa-Martha under the Spaniſh yoke, about the '\ dss, 
year 1529: AMBROSE ALFRINGER got the 
grant of VENEZUELA, and carried over eight Venezia 
hundred or a thouſand Germans thither about the 
ſame time, with whom he harrafled the country in 
a terrible manner for ſome hundreds of miles to the 
ſouthward, ſpending upwards of three years in this 
expedition. ; 

The province of Carthagina was begged by Don Cutz 
PETER DE HEREDIA, who enſlaved the natives, 
and ſettled Spaniſh colonies there in the year 1532. 

GonsaLo XIMINES DE QUESADA, and 
GeoRGEe FEDERMAN the Dutchman, with the 
reſt of the Governors of theſe three northern pro- 
vinces laſt mentioned, penetrated far within the 
land to the ſouthward, and ſubdued that large pro- , 
vince which now bears the name of New Granada, Graais. | 
about the year 1535. 

ALoxzo DE HERERA, and ANTHONY SE- 
DONY, made large diſcoveries and planted colonies = 
in Guiana, Paria and Caribiana, now called New 83 
Andaluſia, about the year 1533. The province of 
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year 1536 ; and if we may credit the relation of 
the Biſhop of Chiapa, whoſe buſineſs it was to en- 
aire into the uſage of the oppreſſed Indians, the 
conduct of all theſe Adventurers was rather more 
barbarous than that of Cox TE in Mexico, or of 
PEDRARIAS in Darien and Veragua. 

Thoſe who reduced Santa-Martha, he ſays, per- 
fectly depopulated a country which was before crow- 
ded with people for the ſpace of 400 leagues ; nor 
were they content with barely maſlacring theſe mi- 
ſerable people, but ſo tortured and oppreſſed thoſe that 
ſurvived, that they choſe death rather than to live 
under the tyranny of theſe barbarous Spaniards. 

That they had carried into ſlavery two millions 
of people, from the coaſt of Guiana, or New An- 
daluſia, many of whom periſhed at ſea for want of 
proviſions, and the reſt in the mines; and that in 
the pearl-fiſheries on this coaſt they deſtroyed many 
thouſands more, by compelling them to dive for 
pearls beyond their ſtrength. 

In the province of Venezuela (tho' the people rea- 
dily ſubmitted to the Dutch and German Adventu- 
reis ſent thither, and treated them with all the good- 
nck and hoſpitality imaginable) they deſtroyed four 
millions of fouls and upwards ; and moſt of their 
Princes and Great men were racked and tortured 
till they expired, to make them diſcover the gold 
theſe ſ:vaze Chriſtians ſuſpected they had concealed. 

That they ſometimes drove the Indians into barns, 
and threatned them with death, unleſs they re- 
dezmed themſelves with gold; and when they had 
procured as much as was required for their liberties, 
then they uſed to impriſon them again, and demand 
as much more; which, it they could not produce, 
they were ſhut up ſometimes till they were ſtarved; 
and others were cut to pieces, or burnt by hundreds, 
for not anſwering the expectations of their conque- 
rors, as they called themſelves. 

Father BaR THOLOMEW DE Casas adds, that 
thoſe who had been eye-witneſſcs of the Spaniſh cru- 
elties in New Granada, depoſed on their oaths be- 
fore the Court of Spain, that the Indian Caciques or 
Princes in that province quietly ſubmitted to the Spa- 
niards and Germans, with all their people, and 
were contented to become their vaſlals ; and the ſe- 
veral lordſhips and diſtrifts were divided. among the 
Spaniſh and German officers and foldiers, with all 
the natives upon them, as their reſpective propertics. 
Thor the Indians did not only cultivate the grounds 
for their new maſters, and furniſhed them with pro- 
vitions, but preſented them with gold and precious 
ſtones to a very great value; which was fo far 
irom ſatisfying their avarice, that theſe new Lords 
proceeded to exerciſe all manner of cruelties on the 
miſerable natives, to extort more gold from them. 

That the greateſt Prince of this country, named 
BOGA a (from whom the capital city was after- 
wards called Santa-Fe de Bogata) was tortured by 
the General for ſeveral months, to make him dif- 
ver his gold and emeralds ; who, in hopes of be- 


length to furniſh them with a houſe full of gold ; 
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and diſpatching expreſſes to every part of his dor i... 


nions, brought in a prodigious quantity : But the 
houſe being not quite filled, he was ſtill racked and 
tortured to make him produce more; which beine 
impoſſible, he expired in torments under the hands 
of his mercileſs'perſecutors, 

And as this great Prince had been uſed by the: 
Spaniſh General, fo his Officers and Soldiers uſed 
thoſe of an inferior rank, torturing and burning 
them to pieces by inches, to make them diſcover 
their treaſures : "That it wasa common thing to cut 
off the hands and noſes of men and women in ſport, 
and give them to their dogs: That when the poor 
natives fled to the woods and mountains, to ſhelter 
themſelves from their rage, this was call'd a rehel- 
lion, and they were hunted out by dogs, torn in 
pieces, ſlaughtered, and thrown from the tops of 
the rocks by hundreds : And when any of them 
had ſecured themſelves in inacceſſible places, the 
Spaniards would treacherouſly offer them their lives 
and liberties, to induce them to ſurrender, and 
then cut them in pieces as ſoon as they had them in 
their power: That it was impoſſible to deſcribe the 
miſchiefs and cruelties of theſe monſters of mankind ; 
and if they were ſuffered to go on, the inhabitants 
muſt be totally extirpated, and theſe populous and 
fertile countries become a wilderneſs (as in reality it 
happened not long afterwards, for upwards of 600 
leagues) the Emperor's commands for redreſſing 
theſe outrages being very ill obſerved. 

That theſe Adventurers here, as well as thoſe in 
other parts of America, kept packs of great maſtiffs 
on purpoſe to hunt and tear in pieces the Indians : 
It was an ordinary thing to kill an Indian, without 
any offence given them; and to lend a brother Spa- 
ward a quarter of a man, as they would lend a 
neighbour a quarter of Pork or Mutton to feed 
their dogs; promiſing to return it in kind when 
they killed a ſlave. 


That others would go out a hunting for Indians. 


with their dogs as they would hunt wild beafts, and 


boaſt of their having killed twenty or thirty in a. 
day: Which fact, how monſtrous ſoever, appeared 


to be true, by the teſtimony of numbers of witneſ- 
ſes, on the trials of cauſes in the Courts of Spain, be- 


tween the ſeveral Adventurers, who frequently fell 


out about the limits of their reſpective provinces, 
the diſtribution of the natives, and the reſt of their 
plunder ; and in theſe conteſts, the truth frequently 
came out. 
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ſo it might be ſtiled the empire of the Inca's, as 
the Eaſt-Indies is called The empire of the Great 
Mogul. 

As to the modern name of Peru, GARCILIASSO 
DE LA VEGA gives us, this account of its obtain- 
ing that appellation : He fays, that Vasco Nvu- 
NEZ DE BALBAO having firſt diſcovered the South- 
ſea, the King of Spain, as a reward of that ſervice, 
conſtituted him Admiral of that ſea, in the year 
1514, and Governor of all the kingdoms and coun- 
tries he ſhould diſcover in it, Whereupon Vasco 
built three or four ſhips, to go upon diſcoveries in 
that ocean, one whereof ſtretching to the ſouthward 
beyond the Equinoctial-line, and failing cloſe by the 
{hore, diſcovered an Indian Fiſherman in the mouth 
of a river; who, while he ſtood ſtaring at the ſhip 
as ſhe was under fail (a moſt amazing fight to a man 
that had never ſeen one) they ſent out their boat and 
{urpriſcd the Indian, making him their priſoner ; and 
demanding of him by the Indians they carried with 
them (or by ſigus, according to DE LA VEOGA) 
what country it was? He miſtaking them, and ſup- 
poling they had aſked him his own name, anſwered 
BERU; and the Spaniards ſtill ſeeming importunate 
to know ſomething more, he anſwered, Pelu; 
which was the name of the river ; or, according to 
tome, is a common name in the language of thoſe 
people for any river; Fowever, from both theſe 
words the Spaniards formed another, and called the 
country Peru; and ſome of their writers, Piru; 
but however that was, the dominions of the Inca's, 
of which this was the moſt northerly province, have 
ever ſince gone under the name of Peru. When 
the Spaniards arrived here, the country was divided 
by 'the Inca's into four grand diviſions, the limits 
on the north being the river Paſſao, or the Azure 
river, juſt under the Equinoctial; the ſouthern limits 
were the Aranco's, in 40 degrees of ſouth latitude 
(now part of Chili) the eaſtern limits were the Cor- 


_ delero's, or mountains of the Andes; and the weſt- 


The limits 
of Peru, 


The fac? of 
the country. 


ern boundary the South-ſea, or Pacific-ocean. 

The limits of modern Peru are much the fame 
now, except on the ſouch; for the Spaniards ſtill 
bound it by the province of Popayan (which ex- 
tends to the Equator) on the north, by the moun- 
tains of the Andes on the eaſt, by Chili on the ſouth, 
and the Pacific-Ocean on the weſt ; extending it 
from the Equator to 25 degrees of ſouth latitude 
only; fo that as the land extends, or runs from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, Peru muſt be near 
two thouſand miles in length, and in breadth it is 
generally about two hundred; but in the ſouth, it 
may be four or five hundred miles broad, 

The face of the country, according to AcosT A, 
is very difterent, as it is diſtant from, or approaches 
near the ſea, He divides the country into three 
long narrow flips, viz, 1. The Lanos, which are 
ſandy plains that run along the ſea-coaſt. 2. The 
Sierras, which are hills beyond thoſe plains, inter- 
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with enough. 
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mixed with valleys. 3. The Andes, or Cordclero's, 
ſtill further within the land, which are ſteep craggy 
mountains, far ſurpaſſing all the reſt in height. Ihe 
Lanos, which lie along the coaſt, are about 10 
leagues in breadth ; in ſome p'azes more, in others 
leſs. The Sierras 25 leagues in breadth, and the 
Andes ſomething more than 25 leagues over, 

The Andes and Sierras are two ridges of moun- 
tains that run from north to ſouth, parallel to each 
other for above a thouſand leagues: Nor are the 
Lanos that lie between the Sierras and the ſea-{hore 
low land. Both DAM PIER and Ware in- 
form us, that Peru has generally a high bold ſhore, 
and that there is no landing on it, but at the ports, 
or in fome particular bays: However, theſe plains 
may be called low in compariſon of the Sierras that 
ſurmount them, and of the Andes that far ſurpaſs 
both, and are eſteemed the higheſt land in the known 
world. Beyond the city of Caſco, which lies in 14 
degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, the two ridges 
of mountains ſeparate themſelves to a greater diſtance, 
incloſing a fruitful plain of a vaſt extent, which is 
called the province of Callao, watered by many ri- 
vers, and by the great lake 'T'itiaca, which is four- 
ſcore leagues in compaſs 3 moſt of theſe rivers fall- 
ing into the lake. | 

The Lanos, or fandy plains near the ſea, are per- 
fectly barren, except ſome few valleys, into which 
they turn ſmall winding ſtreams, and that part of 
the coaſt which lies within 3 or 4 degrees of the 
Equator, where they have very heavy rains great 


part of the year. 


CHAP, 
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The Lan, 


The Sierras alſo are barren hills; but then there The Sem. 


are fine fruitful valleys between them, that yield all 
manner of grain and fruits; and theſe being tempe- 
rate between the extreams of heat and cold, are beſt 
inhabited ; for the Lanos by the ſea are for the moſt 


part exceſſive hot: The Andes, on the contrary, are The Aude. 


cold barren mountains, the ſnow lying upon them 
great part of the year. Timber and wood in ge- 
neral ſeems to be very ſcarce, here, and in all parts 
of Peru, unleſs near the Line, and there they meet 

AcosTA, ſpeaking of the unparalleld height of 
the Andes, and of the diſorders the air occaſioned in 
all that paſſed them, ſays, he once reſolved to make 
the experiment himſelf, and mounted one of the 
higheſt tops of theſe hills, called Pariacaca; that he 
went prepared for the adventure according to the 
beſt inſtructions he could get with ſeveral more who 
had the like curioſity ; but notwithſtanding all his 
precaution, when he came to mount the ſtairs or 
ladders near the top, he was ſeized with ſuch pains, 


that he thought he ſhould have fallen to the grounds 


and the reſt of the company being under the like diſ- 
order, they all made haſte to get down the mountain 
as faſt as they could, none ſtaying for his companion: 
That they were all taken with ſuch reachings to Vo- 
mit, that he thought they ſhould have brought up 
their hearts; for not only green phlegm and _ 
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rp, Mountainous uninhabited defarts in Peru, where a 
ſudden blaſt of air ſometimes ſtrikes a traveller dead in 
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came up, but a great deal of blood; and that this 
laſted for three or four hours, till they had deſcen- 
ded to the lower part of the hill; and ſome of them 
purged violently: But generally this ſickneſs goes off 
as they come down the hill, and is attended with no 
ill conſequences, ; 

Andnot only this paſſage of Pariacaca has theſe pro- 
perties, but the whole ridge of mountains, called the 
Andes, for upwards of five hundred leagues ; in what 
place ſoever people paſs it they meet with ſtrange diſ- 
orders, but more in ſome parts than others; and thoſe 
are more ſenſible of the ill effects who aſcended from 
the ſea, than thoſe that aſcend from the neighbouring 
plains; for he had paſſed the Andes, in tour other 
different places, and always felt the like diſorder, but 
not ſo violently as at Pariacaca; and the beſt remedy 
they found againſt it was to ſtop their mouths, noſes, 
and ears, as much as poſlible, and to cover their 
breaſts ; for the air was fo ſubtile and piercing, that 
t penctrated the entrails, not only of men, but beaſts ; 
and he had known horſes ſo affected by it, that no ſpurs 
could make them move. And ſuch is the height of 
the Andes, that the Pyrenees and the Alps were but 
as ordinary hills in compariſonof them ; from whence 
he concluded, that the air here was too pure and 
ſubtile ſor animals to breath in (they requiring a 
crofler medium) and this he ſuppoſed occaſioned that 
diſorder in the ſtomach. 

He obſerved farther, that the high mountains he 
had paſſed in Europe were only exceflive cold, and 
made him cloath himſelf the warmer when he paſled 
them; but the ſtomach and appetite for meat was 
{till ſtronger, and they had no reachings to vomit 
there, as here; the outward parts only were at- 
tected : On the contrary, on the Andes, they were 
not affected with cold at the time of the year they 
patied them, either in their hands or feet, or any 
part of their bodies; only their entrails were affected, 
and that moſt when the ſun was hotteſt; which con- 
firmed him in the opinion, that the diſorder pro- 
ceeled from the pureneſs and ſubtilty of the air. 

He adds, that this ridge of mountains is for the moſt 
part defart, without villages or habitations for men, 
not ſo much as to lodge a night in: Nor are there 
any beaſts upon them, wild or tame, except their 
country ſheep, whoſe great excellency lies in their 


climbing rocks and precipices, with burthens on their 


backs, where neither man nor beaſt can follow them. 
But to return to the mountains; he relates, that 
the graſs upon them is frequently burnt up and black, 
and that theſe deſarts are 25 or 30 leagues over, and 
590 leagues long, tho' in other places he makes them 
but 20 Jeagues broad. 

The tame writer informs us, that there are other 


an inſtant :, That the Spaniards formerly paſſed theſe 
mountains in their way to Chili, but now either go 
by ſea, or by the fide of theſe mountains, to avoid 
due danger, ſo many having periſhed in going over 


E R U. 


them; and others, that have eſcaped with their lives, CHAP, 


have loſt their fingers and toes, and been lamed. 


Acos rA fays, he was informed by General Cos- WWW 


TILL A, who loſt three or four toes in paſling this 
deſart to Chili, that they fell off without any pain; 
and that the fame General marching over it once be- 
fore with an army, great part of his men ſuddenly 
fell down dead, and their bodies remained there with- 
out ſtench or corruption: That he had relations of 
the fame kind from others; and conjectured that 
theſe people were killed by the exceſſive coldneſs of 
the air, which preſerved their bodies alſo from pu- 
trefaction after they were dead. But as he ſays in 
other places, that they met with theſe peſtilential 
blaſts in the valleys between the hills, I am apt to 
think they were rather hot than cold winds, and 
that it was the hot ſands that preſerved their bodies 
from corruption ; for near the fame latitude, viz. 
between 20 and zo degrees north, in the deſarts of 
Eaſt-India, Perſia and Africa, we frequently meet 
with the Samiel, or hot winds, which have the like 
effects: And ſome Engliſh ſeamen, who have been 
aſhore in this very country of Peru, affure us, that 
they have ſeen great numbers of bodies lying dead 
upon the ſands there ; particularly, our countryman 
War ER relates, that landing with thirty more at 
Verneio, in 10 degrees ſouth latitude, in ſearch of 
water, and marching four miles up a fandy bay, they 
found the ground covered with men, women and 
children, which lay fo thick, that a man might have 
walked on them half a mile. That theſe bodies to 
appearance ſeemed as if they had not been dead a 
week ; but when he handled them, they proved as 
dry and light as a ſpunge or a piece of cork : That 
he carried on board the body of a boy of about nine 
or ten years of age, deſigning to have brought it to 
England; but the ſeamen had a fooliſh conceit that 
the compals would not traverſe aright fo long asadead 
body was on board, and compelled him to throw it 
into the ſea. Theſe people were very probably de- 
{troyed by ſuch hot winds as we mect with in Perfia, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, there appearing no ſigns of 
wounds or violence upon them; tho” WATER 
ſaid he was informed by an old man, that they buried 
themſelves in the ſands, to avoid the cruelties of the 
Spaniards in the preceding age (which is ſcarce cre- 
dible.) However, thus much will be agreed on all 
hands, that the heat of the ſands and the dryneſs of 
the Peruvian air preſerved thefe bodies from putre- 
faction, whatever was the cauſe of their deaths, If 
it be objected, that the defirt, AcosTA mentions, 
was in a much cooler climate, viz. between 25 and 
zo degrees of latitude, and therefore it could not be 
ſuppoſed the ſoldiers he ſpeaks of were killed by the 
hot winds ; it may be anſwered, that the deſarts of 
Perſia, Africa, and Arabia, where the like hot winds 
are met with, lie between the Tropic and 30 de- 
grees of latitude ; and that the heat is frequently as 
great in this climate as within 10 degrees of the Line ; 


for the - ſituation of the country, the length of the 


days, 
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CHAP. days, and the nature of the foil, contrib ite almoſt 
as much to extreme heat as the fun itſelf: Sandy 


WWW valleys between hills are uſually exceſſive hot, and 


III. 


the hot winds are occaſioned by their blowing over 


a long tract of burning ſand for ſome hundreds of 
miles; the ſun allo continuing longer about either 
Tropic, and the days being longer there than under 
the Equinoctial, that luminary gives more intenſe 
heat uſually in countries ſeated near either Tropic, 
than it does in thoſe about the Equator. 


CHAP. . 


Of the ſeas, rivers, lakes, ſprings, winds, tides, air, 
and ſeaſms of Peru. 


CHAP, HE only ſea that borders upon Peru is the 


Pacific-ocean, which obtained its name from 


II the conſtant ſerene weather that reigns here from 


The ſea of 


Feru. 


4 degrees to 30 or 35 degrees ſouth latitude, in which 
is comprehended part of Chili. If we go farther 
ſouthward, this ſea, tho' it ſtill retains the name of 
the Pacific-ocean, is as tempeſtuous as any other ; 
and within 3 or 4 degrees of the Line they have the 
like variable winds and heavy rains, moſt part of the 
year, as we meet with in other ſeas in the fame 
climate: And to the northward of the Tropic of 
Cancer (and ſometimes within it) DAMP1ER and 
other ſeamen relate, they frequently meet with 
ſtorms and hurricanes, tho” this part of that ſea alſo 
bears the name of the Pacihc-ocean, When I 
ſpeak therefore of that which is properly the Pacific- 
fea, in this deſcription of Peru and Chili, I would 


be underitood to mean only that part of it between 


the 4th and the 35th degrees of ſouth latitude; and 
from the American ſhore weſtward, indefinitely : 
Here we have no rain or dark clouds, fays DA M- 
PIER, tho' 'tis often ſo thick and hazy as to hinder 
an obſervation of the ſun with a quadrant; and in 
the morning there is hazy weather frequently, and 
thick miſts that wet a little ; but there are not in this 
ſea, ſays the ſame writer, any tempeſts, tornadoes, 
or hurricanes : T ho', north of the Equator, they are 
met with in this ſea as well as in the Atlantic-occan : 
This Pacific-fea, however, at the new and full 
moon ſwells and runs with high long ſurges, or 
waves; but ſuch as never break at ſea, and fo are 
ſate enough. On the contrary, where they fall in 
and break upon the ſhore, they make it very dan- 
gerous landing. At Guiaquil, on the Peruvian 
coaſt, ſituated in 3 degrees ſouth latitude, the tide 
runs very ſtrong, and rites 16 or 18 feet perpendi- 
cular ; but it does not rif ſo high on any part of the 
coaſt to the ſouthward, where there are not ſuch 
bays, or ſo many rivers, as there are here ; for, ac- 
cording to DamPIER's obſervation, the tides al- 
ways run ſtrongeſt and riſe higheſt in gulphs or bays 
of the ſea, and up the mouths of rivers. FUNNEL 
obſerves, that the winds in the Peruvian-ſeas, and 


on all the weſtern ſide of America, from 38 degrees 
I 


ls 


ſouth, to 7 degrees north, are always ee, two CH ap 
| 


points upon the ſhore ; ſo that where the coaſt runs IN 
due north and fouth, the wind is at ſouth-ſouth- weſt; SIE 
and where the coaſt runs ſouth-fouth-ecaſt, the wind 
is due ſouth (except it be in the night, when the ſea- 
wind generally ceaſes, and there comes a fine mo- 
derate gale from the land, which they call the land- 
breeze; but DAMPIER obſerves, that on promon- 
tories and head-lands, and ſuch places as lie open to 
the fea, they have ſcarce any of theſe land-breezcs, 
it being in creeks and bays chiefly that they have 
the advantage of land-breezes, 
DAamMPIER alſo obſerves, that the ſoutherly 
winds on the coaſt of Peru continue to blow 1 40 or 
150 leagues from the ſhore before they alter ; but 
then they may be perceived to come about more 
eaſterly ; and about 200 leagues to the weſtward of 
that ſhore the true trade-wind ſets in at eaft-{uth- 
eaſt, which never alters *till they have paſſed the Pa- 
cific- Ocean, and arrive at the Eaſt-Indies, 
But both DamPIER and FUNNEL relate, that 
at Arica, which lies on the coaſt of Peru, in 18 de- 
grees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, for near 100 
leagues to the ſouthward, this fea is very ſubject to 
calms, within 35 or 40 leagues of the ſhore ; but 
that theſe calms are not uſual on any other part of 
this coaſt : It is obſerved alſo, that when the ſun is 
in the northern ſigns, viz. from March to Septem- Weather 
ber, the ſky is generally bright and clear: But when © 
the ſun retorts back to the ſouthern ſigns, then the 
weather is frequently fo thick and hazy, that they 
cannot take an obſervation, tho* they have no rain 
even then, either at ſea or on the coaſt. | 
As to the weather on ſhore it is various, accord- weather it 
ing to the ſituation of the land; the Lanos, or had. 
ſandy plains by the ſea-fide, never have a drop of 
rain upon them; but frequently thick miſts ri 
here. On the Sierras, or hills beyond, the rains 
fall when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, as they 
do in other countries that lie between the Equator 
and the Tropic of Capricorn, And on the Cor- 
delero's, or Andes, the high mountains that are ſi- 
tuated fartheſt from the ſea, it rains or ſnows two 
thirds of the year, and is exceſſive cold ; and as the 
valleys between the hills, called Sierras, are the moſt 
fruitful parts of the country, their ſeaſon for plant- 
ing and ſowing there is at the beginning of the rains, 
and their harveſt at the return of the dry weather: 
Their vintage alto is in the fair ſeaſon, and their vines 
thrives beſt in thoſe valleys near the ſea, where there 
is little or no rain, and which are watered by rivu- 
lets that fall from the hills in the rainy ſeaſon ; but 
moſt part of the Lancs, or fandy plains by the fear 
ſide, are barren deſarts, bearing neither trees nor 
herbs; and are very little inhabited, except ſome 
few port-towns ſituated at the mouths of rivers. __ 
AcosTA, and other writers, have endeavoured 7%. | 
to account for this everlaſting draught on the ca- dende 
coaſt of Peru and Chili: They ſuppoſe, in the — _ cot] 
place, that the country being 2 dry ſandy foil _ 5 niet 
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no vapours, or not enough to furniſh them with 
rain, tho' miſts ariſe here. And, ſecondly, That the 
mountains called the Andes or Cordelero's are fo ex- 
ceeding high, that the clouds are ſtopped there, and 
can come no farther weſtward: But to this it may 
be anſwered, if the land affords but few vapours, 
one would think that the South- ſea that adjoins to 
it might afford as many vapours as any other ſea ; 
and the wind conftantly blows obliquely from that 
ſea upon the coaft, And as to the mountains of An- 
des intercepting the clouds that come from the eaſt- 
ward, this is not true in fact; for the Sierras or hills 
which lie between the Andes, and the Lanos or 
plains on the ſea-coaſt, have their periodical rains, 
as all other countries have that lie between the Tro- 
pics; tho' the plains on the ſea- ſhore have no rain; 
and this is the more ſtrange, inaſmuch as the ſea- 
coaſts in other countries are uſually more ſubject to 


rain and cloudy weather, than either the ocean at P 


2 great diſtance from land, or the middle of any 
continent; as the low countries in Holland and 
Flanders, that lie on the ſea, have more wet and 
cloudy weather than either the middle of Germany 
or France; and in like manner, when we are at ſea 
four or five hundred miles from land, eſpecially be- 
tween the Tropics, we have uſually ſerene ſettled 
weather, and judge ourſelves near land when we ſee 
thick clouds, which uſually hang over it : Sea-men 
alſo obſerve, that tornadoes and hurricanes are more 
frequent and violent near land, than they are an hun- 
dred leagues out at ſea, tho? in this peaceful ocean, and 
on the coaſt, they know not what ſtorms or hurri- 
canes mean; inſomuch that this ſea is navigated by 


barklogs; and in theſe aukward floats they carry on 


great part of their coaſting-trade from port to port, 
as they did before the Spaniards arrived there: Theſe 
barklogs are only rough timber logs laid in ſquares 
a-croſs each other, and built up two or three ſtories 
high; of which I ſhall give a more particular de- 
ſeription, when I come to treat of their navigation. 

I proceed in the next place to give ſome deſcrip- 
tion of the moſt conſiderable capes, iſlands, and 
ports on the coaſt of Peru and Chili, from the Equa- 
tor to 30 degrees of ſouth latitude ; and, 1. Of 


w. Cape Paſſao, which lies in 8 minutes ſouth lati- 


tude, and 82 degrees of weſtern longitude. It is an 
high round caye, with ſome few trees upon it; and 
turther up in the country the land is mountainous 
and very woody. 2. Cape Lorenzo, in one degree 
louth latitude 3 near which, ſhipping may furniſh 
themſelves with freſh water. This cape alſo is high 
land, and has ſome trees and buſhes upon it : Five 
leagues weſt- ſouth- weſt of Cape Lorenzo, is a ſmall 
barren iſland, called La Plata, from its being the 
place where Sir FRANC1s DRAKE ſhared the plate 
with his company which he took out of the Spaniſh 
galeon, called the Calefogo. 3. Cape St. Helena, 
in 2 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth latitude ; near which 
a ſmall town of Spaniards and Indians, that keep 


itore-houſes of flour, falted fleſh, © fiſh, biſcuit, 
Vol. . 
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ſhipping that touches there in their paſſuge to and III. 
from Panama. The point itſelf is high land, an. 
level on the top; but the land about it is low. 
4. The iſland of St. Clara, in 3 degrees ſouth lati- St. Clara 
tude ; it is pretty high land, covered with ſmall iſland. 
trees. 5. Cape Blanco, in 3 degrees, 45 minutes Caps 
ſouth latitude (pointing St. Helena) makes the north Blanco. 
point of the bay of Gyiaquil, as Cape Blanco does Guiaquil 
the ſouth point. The town of Guiaquil, which Jan. 
will be deſcribed hereafter, and gives name to the 
bay, is ſituated about 6 leagues up a navigable river, 
and is the port to Quitto. 6. The port of Payta, Payta port, 
in 5 degrees, 15 minutes ſouth latitude, a fine 
large bay, capable of containing an hundred ſail of 
ſhips ; the town conſiſts of about fourſcore houſes, 
moſt of them Spaniards ; and the bay is ſeldom with- 
out ſhips, it lying very convenient for the ſhips of 

eru, in going to and from Panama, who put in 
here for — that are brought down hither 
from Colon; for the town of Pay ta itſelf does not 
ſo much as afford freſh water. In this bay, the ſea The ea and 
and land-winds ſucceed cach other very regularly 3 
the ſea-winds blowing in the day- time ſouth-and-by- 
weſt, and the land winds in the night-time, from 
the eaſt, 7. The iſland of Lobos, in 6 degrees, Lobos ifland, 
20 minutes ſouth latitude, in which is an har- 
bour on the north-caſt, but no freſh water : The 
iſland is about two leagues in compals, but produces 
neither trees, buſhes, or herbage. 8. The port of Malabrige 
Malabrigo, in 8 degrees fouth latitude, which is ““ 
known by a mountain near it of the ſame name, 
The. beſt place to anchor in is, to leeward of the 
mountain, bringing it to bear due ſouth: Here is 
five fathom water good faſt anchor-ground, 9. 
Guanchaco, in 8 degrees, 15 minutes ſouth lati- 
tude, being but an indifferent harbour, as it lies al- 
moſt expoſed to all winds ; and there uſually runs 
ſo great a ſea upon the ſhore, that boats cannot go 
or come on board ſometimes for three or four days ; 
notwithſtanding which, Guanchaco is a place of Guanchaco 
pretty briſk trade, 2 the port- town to the city Nruziglo. 
of Truxillo, which lies ſix miles up the river; from 
whence, flour, wine, brandy, ſugar, and mar- 
malet are exported to Panama every year, in great 
quantities. 10. Coſma, a very good port, in 9 Coſma port, 
degrees, 50 minutes fouth latitude, and 78 degrees 
of weſtern longitude; the common anchoring- 
place being at the mouth of a freſh water river. 11, 
Vermeio is a very good port, a little to the ſouth- Vermeis 
ward of Coſma; but here is no town or inhabitants, harbour, 
or any freſh water within a mile of the ſea, The 
mountain Mongou, which lies about 7 leagues to the 
northward of this port, is ſaid to be one of the high- 
eſt mountains on the coaſt. 12. The port of Gua- Guaraport, 


ra lies in 11 degrees ſouth latitude, and 77 degrees 


of weſtern longitude, near which is a mountain, 

with ſeveral pyramids on the top of it; and a little 

to the northward is the ſmall port of Salinas, from Salinas port: 

whence they export great quantities of ſalt beef, both 
Mm to 
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to Lima and Panama. 13. The iſland of Callao, 
a high barren iſland, 2 leagues in length, that has 
neither freſh water, wood, or any green thing upon 
it; and yet, on this barren ſpot, ſtands the town 
of Callao, the port-town to Lima, the capital of 
Peru. . 

The port is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, that has 
ſeventy braſs guns mounted on the walls, cloſe under 
which is the uſual place of anchoring ; and here the 
ſhips ride in ſix fathom. water, good faſt ground; 
tho' in all the bay and port of Callao, it is very ſe- 
cure riding; it growing ſhallow gradually from 
twelve to four fathom water; and the ſhips are de- 
fended from the ſoutherly winds, which-reign on this 
coaſt, by a ſmall iſland. 

This port of Callao lies in 12 degrees, 20 mi- 
nutes ſouth latitude, and is about 2 leagues diſtant 
from Lima. The Armadilla, or little Armada, 
fails annually from hence to Arica, where moſt of 
the filver and gold of Peru is imbarked on board 
this fleet ; and returning to Callao the latter end of 
March, the- ſame treaſure is tranſported in the 
month of May to Panama, and from thence by 
land-carriage conveyed to Porto-Bello, as has been 
intimated already. 14. The Port Ylo lies in 18 
degrees fouth latitude, and is a good barbour ; and 
near it is a ſtream. of freſh water called the river 
Ylo, which is very rapid from the beginning of Ja- 
nuary 'till the latter end of June, when it begins to 
decreaſe, and in September it is quite dried up.; 
which is the caſe of moſt of the rivers on. the coaft 
of Peru. 25. The port of Arica, ſituate in 18 
degrees, 20 minutes fouth latitude, and in 72. desc 
grees weſtern longitude : Here the treaſure brought 
from the mines of Potoſi is conſtantly embarked 
every year for Lima, It is a good harbour, the beſt 
anchoring-place cloſe under mount Arica, in eight 
fathom water, where ſhips ride ſecure from the ſouth 
winds. It is a large town, inhabited by Spaniards, 
Indians, and Malottoes. 16. The port of Copiapo, 
a good harbour, defended from all winds, lies in 
21 degrees ſouth latitude 3 the inhabitants moſt of 
them Indians, who make good wine here, and have 
plenty of corn, fleſh, fruits, and' other proviſions. 
17. Coquimbo, fituated in 30 degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, at the foot of a mountain, in the form of a 
ſugar-loaf; a rich city, driving a great trade with 
Lima and Panama, and is a very good harbour. 

Altho' there is no other fea borders upon Peru but 
the Pacific-ocean, yet have they ſome lakes that 
may be called ſeas, if we regard the. greatneſs of 
their extent. | 

The lake Titicaca (already mentioned to be 80 
leagues in circumference) is ſituated in the province 
and valley of Callao, the. middle of it being in 15 
degrees ſouth latitude, and 67 degrees of. weſtern 
longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Lon- 
don: Upon this lake they fail in ſhips, and other 
veſſels, as upon the ocean; but *tis ſubject to ſtorms 
mctimes ; for the tuſt ſhip d. Spaniards built up- 

2. 


on it was broken to pieces by a tempeſt that drove it C HA x 


on ſhore. The water of it is not ſo ſalt as the ſea, III. 
but too thick and foul to be drank. There are a- 
bundance of large fiſh in the lake not eſteemed 
wholeſome food: There are alſo great ſhoals of 
ſmall fiſh, very bony, but better eating than tle 
former ; and there are prodigious flocks of wild 
ducks, and other water-fowls, in it. The towns Te- 
and villages bordering upon the lake are eſteemed u 
the moſt agreeable dwellings in Peru: From this * 
lake iſſues a large ſtream to the fouthward, which 
forms another lake called Paria, not much inferior Lake « 
to the former in its dimenſions, and has ſeveral Fa. 
iſlands in it. On the banks of thefe lakes are rich 
ſavannahs, or meadows, that feed great herds of 
cattle, There are alſo many lakes upon the moun- Lake: « 
tains, which: are the ſources of ſeveral large rivers, we th 
AcosT A mentions two lakes, particularly on the 
high mountains, one on each ſide of the great road 
leading from Arequippa to Callao; from one of One cf 
which. iſſues a river that falls into the Pacific-ocean, '* ow 4 
and from the other the river Aporima, faid to be 21, 
the principal ſtream that forms the celebrated river 
Amazon, which falls into the Atlantic-ocean, 
eſteemed the largeſt river in the world. 

The fame writer obſerves, that it is very ſtrange 
there ſhould be ſo many lakes on the tops of the 
mountains into which. no rivers enter, and from 
whence many ſtreams iſſue, and yet theſe lakes do 
not appear to be much diminiſhed at any ſeaſon of 
the year. Some conjecture, that theſe lakes pro- 
ceed from melted ſnow, or rain; but this does not 
entirely ſatisfy him, he ſays, becauſe there are ſeve- 
ral of theſe mountains.on which there. does not fall 
much ſnow or rain, He is of opinion, therefore, 
that they are ſprings which riſe naturally; tho 
he admits-it probable, that they may ſometimes be 
increaſed. by ſnow and rain.. He adds, that. thele 
lakes are ſo common in the higheſt tops of the Peru- 
vian mountains, that there is ſcarce a conſiderable 
river but has its ſource in one of them: Their wa- 
ters are uſually very clear, but breed few fiſh, and 
thoſe very ſmall, the water being generally extreme 
eold.. 


However, the waters of ſome lakes in the valleys Alte? 


— . + watt? 
are extremely hot, particularly one in the valley of e“ 


Tarpaya near Potoſi, the waters. whereof in the 
middle are fo hot, that they perfectly boil up for 
more than twenty foot ſquare, which is the ſpring 3 
but the heat is ſo moderate near the ſhore, that the 


inhabitants frequently bathe in it. The waters of 


this lake, Acos r a. obſerves, are never known to 
increaſe or decreaſe, tho” they have drawn a ſtream- 
from it that turns ſeveral. mills for grinding then 
metals. 

As to the Peruvian ſprings, they have great va 1 
riety of them in that part of the country which is“ 
remote ſrom the ſea, but very few on the fancy 
plains mar the ſhore : Acos a mentions one of 
a very extraordinary nature. near the. quickſilver 


Hr 
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Ad CHAP. mines in Guancavilica, This fountain, he ſays, largeſt rivers in the known world. Thoſe that riſe CH Ap. 
I, Il. throws out hot water, which, in running a little way, on the weſt ſide of the Andes, are rather torrents 


\ AN turns into ſtone, and forms a rock; of which ſtone 


: 4 OV n than rivers, made by the annual rains, which fall on D 
Wir Mt the inhabitants build their houſes, it being ſoft, light, 


dobesk 


4 Ht ſpringe. 


1 eaſily wrought, and yet very durable: As this 
water turns into ſtone after running a little way, 
the paſſages are frequently ſtopped up, and the 
{tream alters its courſe as the rock increaſes, and 
is branched out into many ſmall channels: 
There are alſo at Cape St. Helena, and many other 
parts of Peru, fountains of liquid matter called 


phy foun- Coppey, very much reſembling tar, or pitch, and 


| tains, 


put to the ſame uſes by ſea-faring men, to preſerve 
their ropes, planks and tackle ; as we learn not only 
from AcosTA, but from DamMPIER, FUNNEL, 
and ſeveral other Engliſh Buccaneers. 

At the Inca's-baths, as they are called, is a ſpring 
of water that iſſues out hot and boiling, and near it 
another as cold as ice, which thoſe Princes uſed to 
temper and mingle together in their courſe to bathe 
in; and in the province of Charcas, the moſt ſouth- 
ern province of Peru, are abundance of ſprings fo 
hot, that a man cannot bear his hand in their wa- 
ters. 


A falt At a farm near the city of Cuſco is a fountain, 


the waters whereof in a ſhort courſe turn into falt ; 
which, Acos TA obſerves, would be an eſtate to a 
man in any other country, but is not valued in this, 
where falt is plentiful. ; 

The waters near Guiaquil are famous for curing 
the French- diſcaſe; which is the reaſon why multi- 
tudes of people reſort thither continually ; for no dil- 
eaſe prevails more in Peru than this. Theſe waters 
are ſuppoſed to receive their virtue from the roots of 
Saffiparella, which abound in this country, and com- 
municate this healing quality to the waters that run 
by them. 

From the top of the mountain Balconotta, eſteem- 
ed the higheſt in Peru, which in ſome places looks 
black, as if it was burnt, AcosT A relates, there 
riſe two fountains, which run different ways, and 
ſoon form two large ſtreams : Theſe ſprings, when 
they firſt iſſue from their reſpective rocks, are of an 
aſh-colour, hot and ſmoaking, and ſmell of burning 
coals ; and thus they run a great way, till, mixing 
with other ſtreams, they become cool, and loſe 
that burning ſmell. The ſame writer ſays, he has 
leen another fountain in Peru, from whence there 
runs a ſtream as red as blood, and has from thence 
„ Hbtained the name of the Red River. 

"Taba Moſt of the rivers of South- America riſe in the 
ning of Pcruvian mountains, that go under the name of the 
Fury, ordelero's, or Andes, which run from north to 
ſouth, from 10 degrees north latitude, to 50 ſouth, 
almoſt parallel to the coaſt of the South-ſea, and for 
the moſt part 40 or 50 leagues to the eaſtward of 


Sotary wa- 
ets, 
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Waters. 
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it. 

Thoſe rivers which riſe on the eaſtward of the 
Andes, and fall into the North or Atlantic- ocean, 
have a very long courſe, and are ſome of them the 


the mountains, for the moſt part, between May and 
September, and before January are perfectly dry'd 
up; but as the mountains they fall from are excced- 
ing high, and their courſe ſcarce ever more than 50 
leagues, before they fall into the South- ſea, their 
ſtreams are fo ſhallow and rapid, that ſcarce any of 
them are navigable, 

The four principal rivers, that riſe on the eaſt ſide 
of the Andes, are, 1. The river Magdalena, or Magdalene 
Grande; which riſing in the province of Quitto, "er. 
near the Equator, runs above a thouſand miles direct- 
ly northward, falling into the North-ſea between 
Carthagena and St. Martha. 

2. Ihe river of Oronoque; whoſe ſource is near Oronoque 
that of Magdalena, almoſt under the Line, and takes rer. 
its courſe firſt to the caſtward for fifteen hundred 
miles, and upwards; and then turning directly north, 
runs almoſt as far to the northward, falling into the 


' North- ſea, againſt the ifland of Trinity, in 8 de- 


grees of north latitude. 
3. The river of Amazons, generally held to be amizen n- 
the largeſt river in the world, is formed at firſt by ver. 
two ſtreams, that riſe near 11 degrees aſunder; each 
of which, by different travellers, is faid to be the true 
river Amazon. The firſt of theſe riſes near Quitto, 
a little fouth of the Equator, and runs ſouth-eaſt ; 
the other riſes from the lake of Lauricocha, in 11 
degrees fouth latitude ; and running firſt northward 
5 degrees, then turns about to the eaſtward, and 
unites its waters with the former : From thence the 
united ſtreams run between three and four thouſand 
miles farther eaſtward, being enlarged by a multi- 
tude of other conſiderable rivers, that fall into this 
ſtream, both on the north and ſouth ſide, and diſ- 
charges itſelf intothe Atlantic-ocean under the Equa- 
tor, being 50 leagues wide, at leaſt, at the mouth; 
of which I ſhall ſpeak more particularly, when I 
come to deſcribe the country of the Amazons, | 
4. The fourth river, which riſes on the eaſt ſide Plata river, 
of the Andes, and is very little inferior to the laſt, 
is the river of Plata; which riſes near the town of 
Plata in Peru, in 20 degrees of ſouth latitude ; and 
running firſt to the eaſtward, till joined and enlarged 
by many other ſtreams, then bends its courſe direct- 
ly ſouth, till it come into 34 degrees ſouth; then 
ſtretches away to the eaſtward, falling into the At- 
lantic-ocean, in 35 degrees of ſouth latitude, near 
the town of Buenos-Aires, in the province of La 
Plata, being 3o leagues broad at the mouth of it; 
but this river will be further deſcribed alſo, in treat- 
ing of the province of La Plata, | 
As to the rivers that riſe on the weſt-ſide of the Rivers that 
mountains of Andes, and fall into the Pacific-ocean ; n 
the chief of them mentioned by the Buccaneers, who | 
have viſited that coaſt, are, 1. The river Colanche, Cotanche, 
in 2 degrees ſouth latitude ; 2. The river of Guia- Guizquil, 
quil, in 3 degrees; 3. The river Payta, in 5 de- Payta, 
m 2 grees 
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CH AP. grees, 15 minutes; 4. The river Ylo, which diſ- 

III. charges itſelf into the ſea, in 18 degrees; 5. The 

WY river of Arica, which falls into the ſame ſea, near 

1 the town of Arica, in 18 degrees, 20 minutes; be- 

ſides which, there are a great many other ſmall ri- 

vers, that fall into the ſea, within 18 or 20 degrees 

of. ſouth latitude ; but farther ſouthward, Damn- 

PIER informs us, they did not meet with a river 

on the coaſt of Peru or Chili, once in 100, or 150 

Rivers that Jeagues. AcosTA indeed mentions abundance of 

2 rivers he had croſſed; but this muſt be either near 
mielves . . 

into the the Equator, or in the province of Callao; where a 

great lakes. great many rivers diſcharge themſelves into the lakes 


of Titicaca, Paria, &c. and never reach the ſea, 


E644 *.-2V. 


The provinces the kingdom of Peru is divided into ; 
its ſub-diviſions, and chief towns ; and their pub- 
lick and private buildings 


CHAP. HE kingdom of Peru, like that of Mexico, 
IV. is divided into three audiences, viz. 1. The 
AA audience of Quitto ; 2. The audience of Lima; 

Peru divided and, 3. The audience of Los Charcas. 

enn The audience of Quitto, the moſt northerly of 

Quitto audi- the three, is bounded by Popayan on the north; 

by the country of the Amazons on the eaſt ; by 

the audience of Lima on the ſouth; and by the 

Pacific-ocean on the weſt ; being about four hun- 

dred miles in length, from north to ſouth; and 

two hundred in breadth, from eaſt to weſt ; and is 

Zub · diviſions ſub-divided into three provinces, viz. 1, Quitto 

of it Proper; 2. Quixos; and 3. Pacamores, 

Quitto The province of Quitto Proper lies upon the ſea- 

TO coaft, being bounded by Popayan on the north; 
by the provinces of Quixos and Pacamores on the 
eaſt ; by the audience of Lima on the ſouth; and 
by the Pacific-ocean on the welt ; and is about two 
hundred miles in length, from north to ſouth; and 
upwards of an hundred miles in breadth, from caſt 

to weſlkt, 

Chief towns. The chief towns of Quitto Proper are, 1. Quitto; 
2. St. Jago de Puerto Veijo; 3. Guiaquil ; 4. Tom- 
bes; 5. Thomebamba; 6. Loxa; 7. Zamora; 
8. St. Michael's; and, 9. Payta. 

Quitto city. The city of Quitto, the capital of this prevince, 
and of the whole audience, is ſituated in 30 minutes 
ſouth latitude, and in 78 degrees of weſtern longi- 
tude, at the foot of the mountains, which almoſt 
ſurround it. It is a rich populous city, built after 
the Spaniſh model, with a great ſquare in the mid- 
dle, and ſpacious ſtreets running from it on eve 
fide ; and a canal runs through the middle of it, over 
which are ſeveral bridges. It is the ſeat of the Go- 
vernor, and of the Coutts of juſtice ; a Univerſity, 
and a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Lima. They have a good trade in woollen-cloths, 
ſugar, falt, and cattle ; but their greateſt. riches 
proceed from the gold that is found in the adjacent 


f 


perpendicular, and is quicker and ſtronger than that 


mines and rivers : This, as all other countries near CH Ap cl 
the Equator, is ſubject to annual periodical rains and IV 
floods, which make the town unhealthful. The WV A 
Peruvian Emperor had made a conqueſt of Quitto, 
which wes the reſidence of the former Kings of this 
country, but a very few years before the Spaniards 
arrived there; and there are {till to be ſeen the ruins 
of ſome of their palaces, and of the temple of the 
Sun, the chief object of their adoration, 

"There is a vulcano in one of the mountains near 
this town, whoſe eruptions have, more than once, 
endangered to the ruin of it. . 

St. Jago de Puerto Veijo is ſituated on the coaſt, puerto Vs, 
in 1 degree ſouth latitude, a little to the eaſtward of | 
Cape Lorenzo, in an unhealthful part of the coun- 
try; near which, there was formerly a quarry of 
Emeralds, that made it much reforted to ; but the 
quarry being exhauſted, the town declined with it. 

Guiaquil is ſituated upon a navigable river, 6 or Cu. 
7 leagues from the mouth of it, in 3 degrees ſouth 
latitude, about two hundred miles to the ſouthward 
of Quitto ; part of it lying on the aſcent of a ſteep 
hill, and the other part in a bottom on a bog ; it 
is divided into the new and old town, by the river 
that runs through it, and conſiſts chiefly of one long 
{treet, about a mile and half in length ; there are 
four or five hundred houſes in the place, whereof 
ſome are built of brick, and others of timber ; 
but the common people have only huts of Bamboe- 
canes : It contains alſo five churches, and ſeveral 
convents, ſome of which are built of ſtone; and 
it is defended by three forts, two whereof are upon 
the river, and the third and largeſt upon the hill, Gn 
There being plenty of timber in the neighbourhood 0 
of this place, a great many ſhips are built here for 
the King of Spain; and it has a pretty briſk trade, | 
eſpecially in timber, and cacao-nuts, for chocolate z 
they export alſo a great deal of ſalt, falt-fiſh, dried 
beef, rice and cotton ; but there is no gold or filver 
mines near it, nor have they any corn, but Indian- 
corn: "They are ſupplied with wheat-flour from 
Truxillo, and other ſouthern parts, and with ſeveral 
ſorts of good woollen-cloth, and ſtrong bays, from 
Quitto, where they are made ; they receive wine, 
brandy, oil, olives, and ſugar, from Piſca, La 
Naſta, and other towns farther fouth ; and a mar- 
ket is held daily in boats and barklogs on the river, 
where fleſh, fiſh, fruits, and other proviſions, in 
which the country abound, are fold very cheap. 
Governor RoGEtRs relates, that the river is ſo 
wide at the mouth, that a man can ſcarce ſee croſs 
the channel; that the country on the ſides of it, 
is low, marſhy ground, incumber'd with mangrove- 
trees and ſhrubs ; that the tide flows above 18 fect 


in the Thames ; that the river is navigable 1 4 leagues 
beyond Guiaquil, for large veſſels; and the tide 
flows 20 leagues above it. | . 

Both the civil and military government of this 
town, and the territory belonging to it, 1 
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CHAP. to the ſame writer, is lodg'd in the Corregidore, and 
W. his Lieutenant, tho* they have a Council for ma- 
WW naging the affairs of the Government, and deter- 
mining cauſes of conſequence, which conſiſts of the 
Lieutenant, two Alcaids, or Judges, who are Law- 

vers; the Alguizil, Major, a Sheriff, and eight Re- 

gidors, or Aldermen ; from whom, however, there 

lies an appeal to the Court of Lima. The Officers 

of the Inquiſition act more arbitrarily here, tis ſaid, 

than in Spain itſelf, Their Magiſtrates and Officers, 

all, affect pompous titles; the Corregidore ſtiles him- 

ſelf General; and his Deputy, Lieutenat-General ; 

beſides whom, they have a Camp-Maſter-General, 

a Serjeant-Major, a Commitlary of Horſe ; four 

Dons, Captains of large companies of foot ; and 
another Don, that commands two hundred horſe ; 

and yet have all theſe great Officers, with a pro- 

port onable number of troops under their command, 

ſuftered this important town of Guiaquil to be taken 
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accident, the Governor refuſed to pay the ranſom: CH AP 
Whereupon the Buccaneers cut off the heads of four 3 
of the priſoners, and threatened the reſt, if the PW 
ranſom was not immediately paid; however, they 
contented themſelves, at length, with two hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pieces of eight; upon the re- 
ceipt whereof, they releaſed their priſoners, and re- 
tired to their ſhips. 
The French relate, that the Spaniſh Friars had 
repreſented the Buccaneers as monſters and canibals ; 
and that ſome of the women, that were taken pri- 
ſoners, were ready to grant them any favours, on 
condition they ſhould not be devoured ; eſpecially, 
when they obſerved nothing ſhocking in their figure. 
DAMPIER, and the Engliſh Buccaneers, at- 
tempted this town in the year 1685, and very nar- 
rowly miſſed ſurpriſing it: And Captain Rod ERS, Gviaquil ta- 
who had the Qucen's Commiſſion during the laſt ken by Cap- 
war between the confederates and the French, took n Rogers. 


AP, 


Ve, 


ot, 


and plunder'd, by a handful of men, ſeveral times; 


which has given ſome occaſion to think, that the 
American Spaniards are ſo much degenerated from 
their anceſtors of Old Spain, that they might be 
driven from the Weſt-Indies, as eaſily as they drove 
out the Indians two hundred years ago. Moit of 
the towns within the juriſdiction of Guiaquil lie 
upon the river, and are governed by Lieutenants, 
appointed by the Corregidore, and can join him 
with their whole forces within two tides ; which 
makes it the more to be admir'd, that they ſhould 


ſo often ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpriſed, as it ap- 


pears they have been. 

In the year 1687, the French Buccancers came 
to an anchor in the mouth of the river Guiaquil, 
and ſent a detachment of two hundred and ſixty 
men up the river, in the night-time, who landed 
within cannon-fhot of the town, about two hours 
before day; but the garriſon was alarm'd by the 
firing of a muſket accidentally ; however, they 
advanced, and attacked the town at break of day ; 
and after a very little oppoſition, drove the Spa- 
niards out of their forts, and took pofletion of the 
place, with no other Joſs, than nine men kill'd, 
and twelve wounded ; however, they put to the 
word nine hundred Spaniards, and took ſeven hun- 
dred priſoners of both ſexes, among whom were 
the Governor and his family, Here they found 
abundance of pearls and precious ſtones, à great 
quantity of ſilver plate, and near an hundred thou- 
land pieces of eight in money, beſides a great deal 
of rich merchandize, particularly, they took a Ver- 
milion Eagle, that had two large Emeralds for its 
eyes, {aid to belong to one of their churches ; and 
nothing could be richer than the furniture of the 
Governour's houſe; they found alſo two of the 
King's ſhips upon the ſtocks, ſeveral galleys, and 
fourteen or fifteen barks ; and the Governor agreed 
to ranfom himſelf and family, the city, cannon, 
torts, and ſhips, at a million of pieces of eight ; 
but the town being ſet on fire, either by deſign, or 


_ latitude. 


Guiaquil by ſtorm, with very little loß, in the 
year 1703 ; and plunder'd it of fore treaſure, and 
rich effects; making the Spaniards pay thirty thou- 
ſand picces of eight, to ranſom the town, and 
ſhips in the harbour: But moſt of the treaſure was 
carried away, before the Captain made himſelf 
maſter of the place. 

Tombes, or Tumbez, is ſituated at the foot of Tumbes. 
the mountains, about 20 leagues ſouth of Guiaquil, 
upon a good freſh-water river : Here the Spaniards, 
at their arrival, found a temple dedicated to the 
Sun, and abundance of Silverſmiths in the place, 
who made veſſels of gold and ſilver for the temple, 
and the palace the Inca had here ; and they relate, 
that the walls of the temple were lincd or covered 
with ſilver plate. 

Thomebamba is fituated on the great road of the Thome- 
Inca's, one hundred and ſixty miles ſouth of Quitto, bamba. 
in a plain, at the conflux of two rivers : Here alfo 
was a royal palace of the Inca's, and a temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun ; both of them adorned with gold, 
and images made of Touch- ſtone and Jaſper, of 
a very great value, In the year 1544, there were 
diſcovered gold mines near this place, incredibly 
rich. ry 
Loxa alſo is ſituated at the conflux of two rivers, Lonza. 
on the great road of the Inca's, in 5 degrees fouth 
It is a pretty large town, and has ſeveral 
monaſteries in it. ; 1 

Zamora is ſituated an hundred miles to the eaſt- Zi merz, 
ward of Loxa, well built with ſtone, and hath very 
rich gold mines in the neighbouring mountains of 
the Andes; and their rivers repleniſhed with gold 
ſands. 

The town of St. Michael's is ſituated in 5 degrees St, Mi- 
ſouth latitude, on the river Shuquimayo, 2 leagues cha. 
eaſt of the ocean, and as many from the port of 
Payta ; a large town, chiefly inhabited by fiſher- 
men, and ſuch as carry on a coaſting- trade, in 
barklogs, as far as Panama; by which many of 
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CHAP. Payta is ſituated in ; degrees, ſome odd minutes 

IV. ſouth latitude, being one of the beſt harbours upon 

Not bas the coaſt, and the town pretty well fortified : But 

OY this has been deſcrib d already among the port-towns, 

Quizos pro- The province of Quixos is bounded by Popayan 

Ones on the north, the country of the Amazons on the 
eaſt, the province of Pacamores on the ſouth, and 
by Quitto Proper on the weſt. The only town I 
met with of any note in this province 1s that of 

Quixos Quixos, ſituate about ſixty miles ſouth- eaſt of Quitto, 

OR at the head of a river ſaid to be one of the ſources 
of the river Amazon. 

8 The province of Pacamores is bounded by that of 

* Quixos on the north, by the country of the Ama- 
zons on the eaſt, by the audience of Lima on the 
fouth, and by Quitto on the weſt. The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Loyola ; 2. Valladolid ; 3. St. Ja- 
£0 3 4. St. Franciſco de Borgia. 

Loyola, Loyola is ſituated in 6 degrees ſouth latitude, and 

| 74 degrecs of weſtern longitude. 

Valladolid, Valladolid is ſituated ſeventy miles north-weſt of 
Loyola. 

St. Jago. St. Jago de Montanas lies in 5 degrees fouth 
latitude, and 71 degrees of weſtern longitude, 

St. Francis St. Francis de Borgia ſtands about ſixty miles 

Borgia. north of St. Jago de Montanas, on one of the 
branches of the river Amazon; but I meet with 
no other deſcription of theſe four towns than their 
ſituation. 

Lima audi- "The audience of Lima, or Los Reyes, is bound- 


Ence, ed by that of Quitto on the north, by the country 


of the Amazons on the eaſt ; by the audience of 
Los Charcas on the ſouth, and by the occan on the 
weſt ; being about eight hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, but the breadth very unequal, 
and uncertain, not four hundred miles in any part, 
except on the ſouth, 

The chief towns are, r. Lima; 2. Caxamalca ; 
3. Guanuco ; 4. 'Iruxiilo; 5. Piſca; 6. Gua- 
manga; 7. Cuſco; 8. Arequipa. 

Lima, the capital of this audience, and of the 
whole kingdom of Peru, is ſituated in 12 degrees 
and an half of ſouth latitude, and 76 degrees of weſt- 
ern longitude, on the banks of a river of the ſame 
name, about ſix miles from the ſea, and as many 
from the iſland and port of Callao, lying in one of 
the moſt ſpacious and fruittul plains of Peru : It is 
built like other Spaniſh cities, having a large ſquare 
or parade in the centre, with piazza's on every fide ; 
all the principal ſtreets terminating in the ſquare ; 
on the ſides whercof ſtand the cathedral, the Arch- 
biſhop's palace, the Viceroy's palace, the treaſury, 
the town-hall, the armory, or publick magazine, 
and a ſchool or college of the Jeſuits, where the 
Indian languages, and arts and ſciences are taught, 

There are, beſides the cathedral, a great many 
parochial and conventual churches, a univerſity, 
abundance of monaſteries and nunneries of every 
order, and five or ſix large hoſpitals. The whole 
city being about four miles in length, and two in 
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Lima city. 
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breadth; the air moderately temperate and health. CH \Þ 
ful, conſidering the climate; prodigiouſly weakhy, I. 
and plentifully ſupply'd with proviſions, and Indian VN 
and European fruits; and well watered with canal; 
that are ſupply'd from the river. The outſides of 
their houſes make but a mean appearance, beine 
built with bricks dry'd in the fun ; many of them 
have only clay walk, and ſcarce any of them are 
more than one ſtory high ; the roofs exceeding 
light, cover'd with reeds and matts, and ſometime: 
only a cloth, for which they give two very good 
reaſons ; one is, that they are ſubject to earth- 
quakes ; and the other, that the ſun does not 
heat theſe roofs as it does tiles or ſlate : And they 
have no occaſion to provide againſt wet or ſtormy 
weather, for it never rains on this coaſt, and they 
are never diſturb'd by ſtorms or tempeſts, but en- 
joy conſtant ſerene weather; and the heats are much 
abated by the ſea and land- breezes. But this great 
city, thus happily ſituated, is not without its allays: 
The earthquakes they are frequently ſubject to, muſt 
ncceflarily caſt a damp on all their enjoyments; 
eſpecially when great part of their town has been 
ſcveral times laid in ruins by them; particularly in 
the years 1586 and 1687 ; in the laſt of which 
years, the ſea ebb'd ſo far from the ſhore, that there 
was no water to be ſeen ; and after the ſea had diſ- 
appeared a conſiderable time, it return'd in rowling 
mountains of water, which carried the ſhips in the 
harbour of Callao (the port to Lima) a league up 
into the country ; overflow'd the town of Callao, 
tho” ſituated on a hill, together with the fort, and 
drown'd both men and cattle for 50 leagucs along 
the ſhore. The ſhips, 150 leagues at ſea, to the 
weſtward of Lima, were ſenſible of it, as WAFER 
aſſures us, who was then in thoſe ſeas : The ſhip he 
was in felt fo violent a ſhock, he relates, that they 
thought they had ſtruck upon a rock; but after their 
conſternation was a little over, they caſt the lead 
and founded, but could find no ground; tho” the 
ſea, which uſually looks green, was then of a whitiſh 
colour, and the water they took up mixed with 


ſand; which made them conclude the ſhock was 


occaſion'd by an earthquake ; and a little after, 
they were informed there had been a terrible carth- 
quake at Lima, at the ſame time. But to return 
to the town : The city is ſurrounded by a wall 
fortified with baſtions, but of no great ſtrength, it 
compared with European fortifications. However, 
as it is very populous, it may be ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt any force that can be brought againſt it in 
that part of the world. The plain of Lima, in 
which it ſtands, produces plenty of corn, wine, oil, 
ſugar, flax and fruits. | 


4 ; 
Caxamalca is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, Cazamiw 


in 7 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, on the great 
road of the Inca's, 30 leagues eaſt of the Pacihc- 
ocean, This was an ancient town when the 


Spaniards arrived there, and, if we may credit thei- 


writers, well-built, ſurrounded with a ſtone _ 
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and defended by a caſtle : On one ſide of the city 
ſtood the temple of the Sun, and on the other a 
magnificent palace of the Inca ATABALIP A, who 
was taken here in the year 1533, by Piz aRRo, 
and afterwards murdered by him. 

Guanuco is ſituated near the lake of Bonibon, 
an hundred and fifty miles north of Lima, a well 
built. town, and ſtanding in a good air. Here allo 
was a fine palace of the Inca's, and a temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun, when the Spaniards arriv'd, 

'Truxillo is ſituated on the banks of a pleaſant 
river in the valley of Chinca, fix miles from the 
port of Guancacho and the ocean, in 8 degrees, 
odd minutes ſouth latitude. It is a handſome Spa- 
niſh town, conſiſting of five hundred houſes ; the 
air healthful 3 the country fruitful 3; abounding in 
corn, wine, figs, oranges, and other merchandize 
and proviſions, of which they export a great deal 
to Panama, and the more northern ſettlements. 
The ſea beats with that violence on the coaſt, that 
it is bad landing frequently at the port of Guancacho, 
that lies expoſed to almoſt every wind.. 

Piſca, or Piſco, is a port-town ſituated in 14 de- 
grees ſouth latitude, in a mountainous country ; but 
the valleys produce good wine, and they export 
more of it than any town on the coaſt of Peru. 
Guamanga is ſituated on the great road of the 
Inca's, im a fine plain, an hundred and eighty 
miles eaſt of Lima. It is a well built Spaniſh 
town, and ſtands in a healthful air. The country 
about it abounds in corn and cattle ; and it is con- 
fiderable for the mines of gold, filver, copper, ſul- 
phur, and loadſtone, in the neighbouring hills, 

Cuſco (the metropolis of Peru, during the reigns 
of the Inca's) is fituated in 13 degrees, odd minutes 
ſouth latitude, and in 70 degrees of weſtern longi- 
tude, 350 miles to the eaſtward of Lima. It is 
built on the fide of a hill, in the midſt of a ſpacious 
plain ſurrounded by mountains, from whence there 
fall four ſmall rivers that water the country, and 
altogether afford a moſt agreeable proſpect from the 
own, which proudly overlooks the vale. The 
city itſelf alſo. is watered: by one of theſe rivers that 
runs through it, and. ſupplies: ſeveral canals that are 
cut through the principal ſtreets. 

The climate, here, is ſaid to be exceeding tempe- 
rate and healthful, and there is very little difference 
between ſummer and winter; the air rather dry 
than moiſt; infomuch that meat hung up will keep 
without. corrupting, and grow as dry as mummy if 
it hangs long ; and this dryneſs of the air preſerves 
the natives from- Muſketo's, Gnats, Flies, and all 
other noxious inſects, which are ſcarce ever found 
here, the they are the plague of-other hot countries. 

The chief ſtreets of the old town pointed to the 
four winds ;; and the houſes were generally built with 
tone, cover'd with reeds,, on thatch'd. The prin- 


cipal buildings in it were, the temple of the dun, the 


palace of the Inca, and the caſtle. 


What the form or dimenſions of the temple of 


The doors and walls whereof were cover'd with ſil- 
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the Sun were, neither DE LA VEGA or any other CHAP. 
writers pretend to deſcribe ; but relate, that amongſt IV, 
all their buildings, none was comparable to this ten, 
ple : That it was enrich'd with the greateſt treaſures 
that ever the world beheld. Every one of their In- 
ca's, or Emperors, adding ſomething to it, and im- 
proving and perfecting what his predeceſſor had 
omitted. 
It was built of freeze-ſtone, and lined or wain- 
ſcotted (if I may uſe the expreſſion) with gold plate, 
the cieling being of the ſame metal; however, the 
roof was no better than common thatch, that people 
not knowing the uſe of tiles or ſlate : It was divided 
into ſeveral chapels, cloiſters or apartments; in the 
principal whereof, which ſtood towards the eaſt, 
was placed the image of the ſun, conſiſting of one 
gold plate that cover'd the whole breadth of the cha- 
pel, almoſt from the top to the bottom, and was 
4 as thick as the plates that cover'd the other 
walls. 
This image, repreſenting the ſun, was of a round 
form, with all his rays and emiſſions of fire and 
light proceeding from him, much in the ſame man- 
ner as the European Painters dr:xw him: On each 
ſide of this image were placed the ſeveral bodies of 
the deceaſed Inca's, fo embalmè'd, *tis ſaid, that they 
ſeemed to be alive. Theſe were ſeated on thrones 
of gold, ſupported by pedeſtals of the ſame metal, 
all of them looking to the weft, except the Inca 
Haana CaPac, the cldeſt of the Sun's children, 
who ſat directly oppoſite to it. Upon the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the Indians carried off and concealed theſe 
embalmed bodies, with moſt of the treaſures of the 
temple; only the image of the ſun was not removed, 
which falling to the ſhare of a Spaniſh Nobleman, 
named Ma cio SERRA DE LE QUiCANoO, known 
to our author DE LAVEOA, heplay'd it away be- 
fore ſun- riſe the next morning. 
The temple had ſeveral gates cover'd with gold, 
the principal whercof open'd towards the north; 
and round the top of the temple, on the outſide, was 
a kind of cornice a yard deep, conſiſt ing of gold plate. 
Beſides the chapel of the Sun, there were five others The chapel” 
of a pyramidical form. The firſt being dedicated to o he Nen. 
the Moon, deem'd the ſiſter and wife of the Sun. | 
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ver: And here was the image of the moon, of x 
round form, with a v-oman's face in the middle of it. 
She wascalled Mama Quilca, or Mother Moon, be- 
ing eſteemed the mother of their Inca's ; but no ſa- 
crifices were offered to her as to the ſun, On each 
ſide of this image, were placed the bodies of their de- 
ceaſed Empreſſes, ranged in order; only that of 
Mama OELLo, the mother of Huay na Ca- 
PAC, fate with her face towards the moon. | 
Next to this chapel was that of Venus, called The chapet* | 
Chaſca, the Pleiades, and all the other ſtars. Venus * ns rae. 
was mucheſteem'd, as .n attendant on the Sun, and. 
the reſt were deem'd Maids of honour to the Moon. 
This chapel had i: walls and doors plated with. fil-- 
ver, 


CH AP. ver, like that of the moon; the ceiling repreſenting 
IV. the ſky, adorned with ſtars of different magnitude. 
—— "The third chapel was dedicated to thunder and 
Of thunder. lightning; which they did not eſteem gods, but as 
ſervants of the fun ; and they were not repreſented 
by any image or picture. The chapel, however, 
was ceiled and wainſcotted with gold plates like that 

of the ſun. 


Of the rain= "The fourth chapel was dedicated to Iris, or the 


woYs rainbow, as owing its original to the ſun. This 


chapel alſo was cover'd with gold, and a repreſenta- 
tion of the rainbow on one fide of it. "They had a 
great veneration for this Phenomenon, and when- 
| ever it appeared in the air, clapped their hands be- 
fore their mouths, as a teſtimony of their regard for 
it, I preſume ; and not, as my author ſurmiſes, leſt 
their teeth ſhould drop out. 
jr ugg The fifth apartment was for the uſe of the High 
— Prieſt, and of the reſt of the Prieſts, who were 
all of the royal blood; not intended ſor eating or 
ſleeping in, but was the place where they gave au- 
dience to the Sun's votaries, and conſulted concerning 
their ſacrifices: This alſo was adorn'd with gold, 
from the top to the bottom, like the chapel of the 
Sun. 

And tho' there was no other image worſhipped 
in this temple but that of the ſun, yet had they the 
figures of men, women and children, and of all 
manner of birds, beaſts, and other animals, of 
wrought gold, placed in it for ornament, as big as 
life ; and having many more than were ſufficient for 
this purpoſe, the reſt were laid up in chambers and 
magazines, piled one upon another; and {till every 
year the people, at their great feſtivals, preſented 
more gold and filver, which the Goldſmiths, who 
reſided near the temple, and were dedicated to the 
fun, form'd into one figure or other, as the offerer 
deſired ; for beſides the figures of animals, they made 
all forts of veſſels and utenſils, as pots, pans, bowls, 
fire-ſhovels, and even ſpades and rakes for their 

| gardens, of the ſame precious metal. 

The royal De LA VEG a does not give ſo particular a de- 
Panaces ſcription of the palaces of the Inca's in Cuſco, as 
could be wiſh'd. He only relates, they were vaſtly 
large and magnificent, and mentions ſome parti- 

cular rooms, and the manner of their building them : 

He ſays, there were galleries, or rather halls, two 

hundred paces in length, and fifty or ſixty in breadth : 

One of which, in his time, was left undemoliſhed, 

Their way of and converted into the cathedral- church. He adds, 
building» that the Indians of Peru never raiſed one ſtory above 
another in their buildings; nor did they join one 

room to another, but always left ſome ſpace between 

the rooms, and perhaps a whole court or quadran- 

gle, unleſs ſometimes in the largeſt halls they built 

cloſets or withdrawing-rooms at the corners. He 

obſerves alſo, that when they had built the four walls 

of ſtone or brick, they erected pillars in the middle 

of the room, to ſupport the roof ; for they knew not 

how to croſs their beams, or faſten them with nails 
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or wooden pins, but laid their timbers upon the CH4 
walls, and faſtened them with withs or cords, Iy . 
Theſe main beams they croſsd with rafters, and xy 
faſten'd in like manner, and thereon laid a covering 
of thatch or ſtraw a yard deep, extending the eves 
a yard beyond the walls, which ſerv'd for a pent- 
houſe. Beſides their walls of ſtone, they had thoſe 
of ſun-dry'd bricks, which they formed in moulds, 
mixing the clay with ſtraw ; the leaſt of their mould; 
being a yard long, a fixth part of a yard broad, and 
a ſixth in thickneſs. Theſe being dry'd in the ſun, 
were laid upon each other in the ſhade ; and after 
they had lain out of the ſun and weather three years 
more, were uſed in building, cemented with the 
fame clay, mix'd with ſtraw ; but they never at- 
tempted to make common clay or mud-walls. 

Whenever one of the Inca's died, they lock'd up 
the room where he uſually flept, with all the furni- 
ture, ornaments, gold and ſilver in it, and none 
were ever ſuffer'd to enter it afterwards, the place 
being looked upon as facred ; but they kept it in re- 
pair on the outſide as long as it would ſtand. The 
like ceremony was obſerv'd as to all other rooms 
where the deceaſed Inca had flept, tho' it was but 
one night on a journey, or by accident : Therefore 
on the death of the Inca, they immediately fell to 
building a new aparment for the ſucceſſor. The 
ſtones of theſe buildings were generally fo well laid 
and join'd, *tis faid, that they needed no cement; 
and if any were uſed, it was a flimy liquor, like 
cream, which ſo united and cloſed the ſtones toge- 
ther, that no ſeam or crevice appear'd : And in many 
of the royal palaces and temples, for the greater 
magnificence, ſays PE DRO DE SIECA, they cloſed 
up the ſeams of their buildings with melted gold and 
ſilver ; which afterwards occaſioned the total de- 
ſtruction of molt of them, the Spaniards ſubverting 
the very foundations, in hopes of finding treaſure. 
The furniture, or rather ornaments, of theſe palaces, ue 
like that of their temples, were the figures of men, . 
beaſts, birds and other animals, caſt in gold; and 
on the walls, inſtead of tapeſtry, were plants and 
flowers irritated, of the ſame metal, intermixed 
with ſerpents, butter- flies, and other inſects, that 
appear'd extremely natural. 

I don't find they had any chairs; but the Inca 
himſelf fat on a ſtool made of gold, without arms or 
back, having a pedeſtal of the ſame metal: And 
they had no other bedding but blankets, or rather Bw. 
carpets, made of the wool of their country ſheep, 
ſpread on the floor; which ſerv'd both to lie on, and 
cover themſelves with; and in ſome parts of the | 
country they lay in hammocks. 1 

They had bagnios, and ciſterns of gold alſo in e Fo 
their palaces ; and all the utenſils of their kitchens, rod ö 
and in the meaneſt offices about the palace, were of 
that metal. Inſomuch that PEDRO DE SIECA 
avers, that if all the treaſures in their temples and 
palaces, which were then loſt, ſhould be recover 05 
they would be found ſo great, that all the riches the 
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Spaniards had poſſeſſed themſelves of, would be no 
more, in compariſon of them, than a drop of water 
to a buſhel. However, the Indians neither pur- 
chaſed lands or houſes with it, or eſteemed it the 
ſinews of war, as the Europeans do; but only 
adorned themſelves, their houſes and temples with 
it while alive, and buried it with them when they 
died : And the Indians, obſerving how the Spani- 
ards thirſted after gold, and tranſported into Spain 
all they could ſeize or lay their hands on, buried 
and conceale whatever they could from them. 

DE LA VEGA alſo informs us, that the royal 
gardens of the palace were not only planted with a 
great variety of trees, fruits and flowers ; but the 
figures of theſe, and all manner of animals, were 
made of gold, and placed in the walks and ſquares to 
adorn them. 

The ſame writer, ſpeaking of the caſtle of Cuſco, 
favs, its works are incredible to thoſe who have not 
ſcen it; and thoſe that have, are apt to look upon 
it as erected by enchantment, ſeeming to ſurpaſs the 
art or power of man. This fortreſs ſtood upon the 
top of the hill on which the city was built, and to- 
wards the town was defended by a high rock, per- 
fectly perpendicular ; fo that there was no approach- 
ing it on this ſide, and towards the country it was 
defended by triple ſemicircular walls, of ſuch thick- 
ne and height, that they were proof againſt all the 
force that could be brought againſt it, the innermoſt 
wall riſing above, and commanding the other two. 
The ſtones of theſe walls were fo very large, eſpeci- 


che three firſt rounls, that they appeared to be 


entire rocks; and it was paſt man's underſtanding 
to conceive, how they were hewn out of the quarry, 
or brought thither, the Indians having no iron tools, 
or inſtruments to faſten them, or beaſts to draw 
them thither ; or any pullies or engines to lift them 
into the places where they were fixed ; ſuch was 
their bulk and weight, that they muſt have broken 
down any carriages they could be laid upon. Acos- 
7 A relates, that he meaſured a ſtone in the walls of 
an Indian caſtle, that was thirty-eight foot long, 
cizhteen broad, and ſix in thickneſs ; and yet the 
ſtones in the fortreſs of Cuſco were {till larger; and 


theſe Were dragg'd a by the ſtrength of men, ten, 


twelve and fifteen leagues over hills and valleys, and 
the moſt difficult ways to that place : There is one 
ſtone to which the Indians give the name of Syacuſa, 
that is, the tired or wearv, becauſe it never arrived 
at the place it was deſign'd for, but remains ſtill on 
the road. | 

This rock was drawn by twenty thouſand Indians, 
[5 leagues over very rugged and uneven ways; one 
half of them drew before, the reſt came after it, 
and on each fide, to poiſe its weight, and keep it in 
direct courſe, leſt it ſhould fall into a precipice, or 
be wedg' d into any place from whence it could not 
be recover'd ; but notwithſtanding all their care, it 
gat the better of them; and tumbling down a ſtee p 
855 W hundred of the Indians, who were 
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endeavouring to poiſe the weight: However, they CH A P. 


rais'd it once again, and with incredible pains drag- 


IV. 


ged it to the plain in the neighbourhood of Cuſco, WW 


and there they were forced to leave it, never being 
able to get it up the hill ; here, according to their 
way of expreſſion, it tired, fainted and wept, and 
was able to travel no further, but bled with the fa- 
tigue and labour it underwent in the paſſage. Which 
the reader will have the ſagacity to diſcern, no doubt, 
is to be apply'd to the poor wretches who drew it, 
and periſhed in the enterprize; and ſeems to me, 
to reſemble another expreſſion that has bcen fre- 
quently made uſe of in this part of the world, where 
abundance of people have been deſtroyed by the la- 
bour and hardſhips impoſed on them by tyrannical 
Princes, in erecting cities and magnificent works, 
to eternize their memories. In theſe caſes, it is 
frequently ſaid, * that the walls or the foundations 
were laid in blood, or cemented with the blood 
of ſo many thouſand men: Which metaphori- 
cal expreſſions have, indeed, by ſome unthinking 
readers been interpreted literally, or rejected as fa- 
bulous, when a very moderate ſhare of reflection 
might have ſet them right. 

To return to the caſtle : In the outward wall were 
found the ſtones of the largeſt ſize, which, DR LA 
VEGA was of opinion, were never dug out of any 
quarry, but looſe rocks found in the mountains, and 
piled one upon another in a ruſtick manner, with- 


out poliſhing ; but fo well fitted, however, to each 
other, tis ſaid, that there were no chaſms or ſeams 


left open: A work fo prodigious, that had they been 
maſters of all our modern engines, it would have 
been thought beyond all human force to erect ſuch 
another fortreſs, 

Between each wall, there was a ſpace of 25 or 30 
foot, which was fill'd up with carth, and every wall 
had a breaſt-work on the top of it: Beyond theſe 
three walls, were three ſpacious towers, ſtanding in 
a triangle, anſwerable to the bending of the walls, 
which were in the form of a creſcent on this fide, as 
has been obſerved already. The principal of theſe 
towers, which ſtood in the middle, and was called 
Mayoc Marca, or the round fortreſs, had a fountain 
of excellent water in it, brought a great way by a 
ſubterraneous aqueduct; but from whence, De 
LA VEOA ſays, the natives themſelves did not 
know ; for theſe were ſecrets communicated to none 
but the Inca or his Council, poſſibly leaſt an enemy 
ſhould diſcover the ſtream, and cut it off, in caſe of 
a ſiege, [In this fortreſs, the Inca's had an apart- 
ment, which was adorned and furniſhed with gold 
plate, veſſels, and images of all kinds, of the ſame 
metal, like their other palaces. "The other two 
towers on the right and left were both ſquare, and 
contained rooms for the lodging and quartering the 
garriſon, who were all of the hlood of the Inca's, no 
others being admitted into any of th m; the whole 
fortreſs being conſecrated to the Sun fer the exerciſe 


of arms, as the temple was for prayers and fa rihces. 
f Under 
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CHAP. Under the foundation of theſe towers was as of its laws; and 4. for the admirable virtues and CH Ap 


IV. much room as above; and they had a communica- endowments of its citizens, who were famous for IV 
A tion with each other by a ſubterraneous labyrinth, their politicks, as well as military diſcipline; civi- K 
ſo difficult to paſs, that no ſtranger could find his liz'd, and freed from all barbarous cuſtoms: How- 
way through without a guide, or a line faſtened at ever, it muſt be confeſs'd, he ſays, that Rome had 
the entrance, by which he might diſcover the turn- one great advantage, and that was in the knowledge 
ings and windings in his return. This labyrinth, of letters, whereby the fame of that city was ren- 
De LA VEGA aſſures us, was remaining in his der'd immortal: Whereas poor Cuſco had nothing but 
time, and he had been often in it; but the upper memory, and tradition, to deliver its great actions 
rooms were all ruin'd, In the framing theſe vaults, to poſterity. Rome, he inſinuates, might be as much 
as they were ignorant of arching, they laid over indebted to the pens of its hiſtorians, who had re- 
great ſlabs of ſtone, which ſerved inſtead of beams; corded their wiſe inſtitutions, their victories and ſuc- 
and in theſe, and many of their works, the Inca's ceſſes, and ſet them in an advantageous light, as ty 
ſeem'd to have a view rather to their glory, than to the heroes ſhe had bred : Peru had abounded in men 
the uſe or convenience of the building, as was the famous in arms and arts, but wanting the know- 
caſe of thoſe Princes that erected the walls of Baby- ledge of letters, had left no other memory of their 
lon, the prramids of Egypt, and other ſtructures actions than what tradition had preſerved, and tranſ- 
that obtain'd the name oi the world's wonders : Moſt mitted to poſterity in ſome few abrupt an ſcattered 
of the new city of Cuſco was built with the ſtones ſentences deliver'd from father to ſon, which were 
found in the ruins of this fortreſs. alſo in a great meaſure loſt by the entrance and in- 
Four vreat From the grand market-place in old Cuſco, iſ- vation of a. new people; for where an empire has 
22 — fued four high- ways to the four quarters of the em- had irs period, being over-whelm'd by the power of a 


great ſquare 
wi Cuico, 


The city of 
Cuſco com- 
poſed of all 
nations in 
$22 empire, 


pire. Thoſe to the north and ſouth running upwards 
of 500 leagues each, and were carried over moun- 
tains and valleys pitch'd with ſtone; in ſome places 
rais'd, in others ſunk, to render it commodious tra- 
velling, and to facilitate the march of their armies 
from one province to another; but theſe will be 
more largely deſcribed hercafter, in treating of their 
roads. 

Every nation of this extenſive empire had quarters 
aſſign'd for their reſidence in the royal city of Cuſco. 
The vaſſal Princes of every province, and eſpecial- 
ly the Caraca's, or conquered Princes, were obliged 
to ſend their eldeſt ſons to Court, and build them a 
palace; about which all the natives of the ſame pro- 
vince, reſiding in Cuſco, had their houſes ; and eve- 


ry people where obliged to retain the habits of their 


reſpective provinces, being chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their head-dreiſes. 
Theſe inſtiutions added to the fpendor of the In- 


ca's Court, the ſons of the Caraca's, or vaſſal 


Cafro com- 
par d to 
old Rome. 


Princes, being obliged to wait at the Inca's palace 
in their turns, contributed much to the fecurity of 
the Government; theſe young Lords remaining in a 
manner pledges of their fathers loyalty; tho' the rea- 
ſons uſſually given for their attendance were, that 
they might be the better educated and inſtructed in 
the laws of the empire, and prepared for poſts in the 
Adminiſtration : But whatever was the reaſon of the 
inſtitution, by this means the Court language, and 
the manners and cuſtoms of the capital city, were 
communicated to the molt diſtant provinces ; and 
the Court, on the other hand, were juſtly informed 
of the ſtate of their remoteſt territories, 

DE La Ve OA, in deſcribing Cuſco, compares 
it to ancient Rome ; for, 1. like Rome, he obſerves, 
it was founded by its own Kings; and 2. was the 
metropolis of many nations ſubject to its empire: 
3. It might be compar'd to Rome for the excellency 


ſtronger nation, there, of courſe, the memory of ac- 
tions and cuſtoms are loſt ; eſpecially where letters are 
wanting to record them. 


As for the city of Cuſco ſince it has been rebuilt, The ne 


tis ſufficient to fay, that it is purely Spaniſh. They © 
have thrown it into large ſquares with their piazza's, 
from whence the principal ſtreets, which are very 
long and broad, run in direct lines, and theſe again 
are crols'd by other ſtreets at right angles; and as it 
is divided into the upper and lower town by the ri- 
ver which runs through it, they have built ſeveral 
arch'd ſtone bridges on the river, for the more eaſy 
communication, inſtead of planks, which the Indians 
uſed in the old town, not underſtanding how to make 
arch'd bridges. 

Beſides the cathedral, there are ſeveral parochial 
and conventual churches, monaſtaries and nunneries 
of every order, and ſome noble hoſpitals, as well for 
Indians as Spaniards. And it muſt be ſaid, for the 
honour of the Spaniards, that none take more care of 
their hoſpitals, and of ſick and infirm people than 
they do in every part of the world. The Biſhop 
of Cuſco is Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Lima, 
which the Spaniards have thought fit, ſince their 
conqueſt, to make the capital of Peru. I ſhall on- 
ly add, that the gentlemen and citizens of Cuſco (as 
the Indians had formerly) have moſt of them their 
country-houſes in the pleaſant and healthful valley 
of Yuca, through which there runs a fine river, 
that makes it one of the moſt fruitful valleys in Pe- 
ru, and is now planted with almoſt all manner of In- 
dian and European corn and fruits. 

Arequipa, the laſt of the great towns I ſhall men- 
tion in the audience of Lima, is ſituated on a Ter 
that falls into the Pacific-ocean, about forty miles 
ſouth- weſt of the town, lying in 16 degrecs, odd mi- 
nutes ſouth latitude, 100 leagues and upwards ſouth- 


caſt of Lima, and 80 leagues ſouth-weſt of oe 
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It conſiſts of about three or four hundred houſes, and 
ſtands in a country abounding in corn and wine; but 
moſt conſiderable for the gold and ſilver mines in 
the neighbourhood of it. This town was founded 
by the Marquis Piz AR Ro, one of the firſt conque- 
rors, and over-turned by an earthquake forty years 
afterwards; but the Spaniards liked the ſituation of 
the place ſo well, that it was ſoon after rebuilt; and 
it is now a Biſhop's ſee, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Lima. 

The audience of Los Charcas is bounded by the 
audience of Lima on the north, by the province of 
Paraguay, or La Plata, on the eaſt, by Chili on the 
ſouth, and by the Pacific-ocean on the weſt ; being 
about ſeven hundred miles in length, from eaſt to 
weſt, in the broadeſt part, and about the ſame 
breadth from north to ſouth 3; but both the length 
and breadth very unequal. The chief towns in this 
audience are, 1. Potoſt ; 2. Porco; 8. La Plata; 
4. Santa Cruz; 5. La Paz; 6. Chinquita; 7. Ti- 
agunaco; 8. Arica; and 9. Hillo, or Ylo. 

Potoſi, which takes its name from the mountain 
at the bottom of which it ſtands, is ſituated in 22 de- 
grees ſouth latitude, 67 degrees weſt of London, in 
one of the moſt barren countries of America ; there 
being neither trees or graſs to be found near it, but 
the richeſt ſilver mines that ever were diſcovered ; 
which has brought multitudes of people hither, in- 
ſomuch that it is ſaid to be one of the largeſt and 
moſt populous towns of Peru: Nor is it ill ſupply'd 
with proviſions ; all the countries round about, for 
30 or 40 leagues, ſupplying their markets, where 
they are ſure to be well paid for what they bring. 
As to the mines, which have rendered this town fa- 
mous through the world, I ſhall deſcribe them under 
another head ; and only obſerve here, that there are 
ſeveral thouſand people conftantly employed in dig- 
ging and refining the ſilver. So diligent have the 
Spaniards been ſince they diſcovered this mountain, 
that tho” it be 3 or 4 leagues in circumference, and 
one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-four rods (I 
preſume it ſhould be yards) high; it is now little 
more than a cruſt or ſhell, out of which they have 
taken moſt of its internal riches, and are daily in 
urch of new mines. The Spaniards have erected 
« chapel on the top of the hill, to which they aſcend 
ya narrow winding path; but the mountain is ſo 
*xc2eding cold, that it is ſcarce habitable ; poſſibly, 
the chapel therefore was erected. more for oſtentation 
than devotion. There are alſo a great number of 
©." 1rches, chapels, and convents in the town ; for 
o, r the Religious ſeem to have renounced the 
world, it is obſerv'd, they are uſually moſt numerous, 
ele ſilver moſt abounds. 

Porco is fituated 10 leagues north-weſt of Potoſi, 
Onliderable on account of its ſilver mines, before 


' thoſe of Potoſi were diſcover'd ; but the latter being 
eber, and not ſo much incommoded by water, Por- 


eas in a manner deſerted : However, tis proba- 
the mines of Porco will be reſorted to again, 
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ſince thoſe of Potoſi are in a manner exhauſted, ac- CH AP. 
cording to the relations of ſome travellers. IV. 

La Plata, capital of the province, receiv'd it 
name from the ſilver mines in the neighbourhood ; 
which were the firſt the Spaniards wrought. It is 
ſituated on one of the ſources of the great river La 
Plata, in 21 degrees, odd minutes fouth latitude, and 
66 degrees of weſtern longitude. The town ſtands 
in a fine plain, and in a much more fruitful foil than 
either Potoſi or Porco ; and is the fee of an Archhi- 
ſhop, and the reſidence of the Governor and Courts 
of juſtice of this province; the inhabitants whereof 
are exceeding, rich, The cathedral, with the reſt 
of the churches and convents, are very magnificent 
and the revenues of the Archbiſhoprick are faid to a- 
mount to eighty thouſand crowns per annum. 

St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, of the mountains, is Santa Cruz, 
ſituated on another branch of the great river La Pla- 
ta, 50 leagues to the eaſtward of the city of La Pla- 
ta ; but I meet with no particular deſcription of the 
place. 

La Paz, or City of Peace, ſtands on the great La Par, 
road of the Inca's, 100 leagues to the northward of 
La Plata. It is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated in 
a fruitful plain on the river Cajana, and has ſeveral 
gold mines in the adjacent mountains. 

Chinquita is ſituated on the great lake Titicaca, Chinquita, 
in an exceeding plentiful country ; and is a very 
wealthy town. 

Tiguianuca is ſituated on the ſouth end of the Tiguianue; 
lake; beſides which, there are abundance of fine 
towns and villages bordering on the lake, this being 
the pleaſanteſt and moſt fruitful part of Peru, as well 
as the moſt temperate. 

Arica lies in 1 8 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth latitude, Arica; 
on the South-ſea, 100 leagues north-weſt of Potoſi, 
and is the port-town, where moſt of the treaſure is 
embarked for Lima; but this has been already do- 
ſcribed among the ports. 

Ylo, or Hillo, is another ſmall port, ſituated on ylo. 
the South- ſea, about 20 miles north of Arica, in a 
fine valley, abounding in Indian and European fruits; 
and has been frequently plundered by the Bucca- 
neers. | 
In treating of the Peruvian towns, it is neceſſary Of the Pe. 
to inform the reader, that before the arrival of the 3 
Spaniards, there was only one great town in every general. 
province; all the reſt were villages, conſiſting of 
little huts or cottages, that did not deſerve the name 
of towns : But in the capital of every province was 
a palace belonging to the Governor, or vaſſal Prince; 

a temple dedicated to the Sun, and a convent of ſe- 
le Virgins, reſembling thoſe in the imperial city of 
Cuſco ; there were alſo four royal high-ways run- 
ning through the whole empire, that center'd in the 
grand ſquare, or market-place, of Cuſco : And upon 
theſe high- ways were magazines and ftore-houſes of 
the Inca's, ſufficient to ſupply all the forces of the 
provinces in which they ſtood ; the Indians had alſo 
noble aqueducts, by which they brought water into 
n 2 their 
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C H AP. their great towns and corn-fields many miles, which 


render'd the moſt barren lands fruitful ; as was the 
uſage of the ancient Perſians, and many other peo- 
ple, where the ſoil was dry and ſandy, like that of 


Peru, 
I have already deſcribed the palaces of the Inca's, 


and the temple of the Sun at Cuſco, by which mo- 


de] thoſe in the other provinces were built. As to 
the convents of ſelect Virgins, thoſe ſeem to have 
been built like cloiſtets, with cells for the Virgins on 
the ſides of them, without any upper rooms. 

In the nunnery of Cuſco, *tis faid, there were no 
leſs than fifteen hundred Virgins, all of the blood of 
the Inca's or Emperors: And in the convents of 
every province, the Nuns were the kindred of the 
vaſſal Princes, or of the Lords of the reſpective pro- 
vinces. Put, according to DE LA VEGA, theſe 
Nuns were not intended for the ſervice of the temple 
of the Sun. On the contrary, no female was ever 
ſuffer'd to enter into theſe temples: Nor was any 
man admitted to come within the walls of theſe 
nunneries, But I ſhall treat further of their inſtitu- 
tion under the head of religion, and proceed to the 
deſcription of their royal high- ways, of which Au- 
GUSTIN CARETE gives the following relation: 
He ſays, that the Inca Guaynacava, marching 
with his army from Cuſco, to ſubdue the province 
of Quitto, diſtant 500 leagues from that capital, 
met with great difficulties in his march over almoſt 
inacceſſible rocks and mountains. Whereupon re- 
turning victorious, he cauſed a ſpacious way to be 
hewn out through the rocks; levelling the rough and 
tineven ground, by railing it in ſome places fifteen 


or twenty fathoms, and in others ſinking it as much; 


and in this manner carried on the work for fifteen 
hundred miles (and future Inca's continued it as far 
to the ſouthward.) He afterwards cauſed another 
way, of equal extent, to be carried through the plain 
country forty foot wide, which was defended by 
walls on each file: And along theſe ways were houſes 
at certain diſtances, ſhady groves, and rivulets or 
reſervoirs of water, introduced for the refreſhment 
of his troops, or weary travellers, upon a march. 
At the houſes erected by the Inca's on the great 
roads, fays DE La VeGa, travellers were ſupplied 
gratis with victuals, and other proviſions for their 
journeys: And in calc any traveller fell ſick, he was 
attended and taken care of as well as he could be at 


mountains in theſe roads, from whence they had the CH 


fineſt proſpects in the world. But to proceed to their 
magazines. In every province, fays DE La V 


in one of which they laid up corn and proviſions for 
the ſupport of the natives in years of ſcarcity ; and 
in the other, the proviſions belonging to the temple 
of the Sun, and the Inca; beſides which, they had 
ſmaller ſtore-houſes, built upon the high-ways, 3 or 
4 leagues diſtant from each other; which the Spa- 
niards make uſe of at this day, as inns, when they 
travel. All the eſtate of the Sun and of the Inca, 
within 50 leagues of the city of Cuſco, was brought 
thither for the maintenance and ſupport of the Court ; 
the overplus whereof the Inca's diſtributed among 
the vaſſal Princes, and great Officers civil and mili- 
tary, that attended at Cuſco in their turns; only a 
certain portion of the revenue of the Sun, within 
thoſe limits, was laid up in magazines for the ule of 
the pcople of the reſpective diſtricts. 

The revenues ariſing in the provinces above 50 
leagues from Cuſco, were laid up in the King's 
{tore-houſes, and from thence carried to the leſſer 
ſtore-houſes, ſtanding on the common road, conſiſt- 
ing of ammunition and proviſion, arms, cloaths, 
ſhoes, and whatever elſe was neceſſary for an army 
in the field; from whence the forces, were readily 
ſupply'd wherever they march'd, and the ſoldiery 
was never quartered upon the people, or in the leaſt 
burthenſome to them. There were magazines and 
ſtore- houſes alſo erected in the mountains and plains 
out of the road, at the diſtance of a day's march or 
two, near ſome rivulet; where an army might, at 
any time, be ſupply'd with arms and proviſions of 
all kinds, and theſe were called 'Tombo's. : 

From their roads, we very naturally come to their 
bridges, by which they paſs over rivers; and theſe 
ſeem to have been the meaneſt of all their works: 


] EGA, Ay 
there were always two magazines, or ſtore-houſes; Mazzi 


his own houſe: But the truth is, ſays the fame wri- 
ter, no perſon was fuffer'd to travel for curioſity, 


. — eres nd 


pleaſure, or private bulineſs, but only in the ſervice 
of the Inca, or the Lord of the province; all who 
had not orders, or licences at leaſt, for travelling, 
were taken up as vagrants, and puniſh'd: But De 
LA VEGA docs not inform us within what limits 
the natives were confin'd: As J apprehend, they 
were at liberty to travel any where within the diſ- 
trict of the particular Lord under whoſe government 
they liv'd, without a licence. The Inca's allo ha 


their palaces and houſes of pleaſure on the tops of the 


ry thing was drawn by men, how weiglity ſoever ? jy, 


nor had they any beaſts of burthen, but a kind of 
ſheep, one of which would ſcarce carry an hundred 
weight, and will be particularly defcrib'd hereafter, 
under the head of animals : Moſt of their baggage, 
therefore, was carried by Porters. Their Great men 
alſo were carried on chairs or couches, on the ſhoul- 
ders of men, or in hammocks ; which laſt was the 
uſual way of carrying ſick people, and is {till uſed in 
many parts of America. CHAP. 
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CH AFP. V. 
Of the perſons and habits of the Perudians; of their 


genius and temper 3 arts, manufattures, food, ex- 


erciſes and diverſions ; diſeaſes and Phyſicians. 


. T* HE Peruvians are generally of a middle ſtature. 


There are no nations of Giants or Pigmies, in 
that part of the world, as our firſt Adventurers re- 
lated: Nor can I find any of thoſe deform'd mon- 
(ters in South- America, that Sir WALTER Ra- 
LEGH and his people were pleaſed to amuſe us with. 

The Inca, or royal hiſtorian, GAR C1S1ASSO DE 
La VEGA, indeed, informs us, that there was a 
tradition in his time, that a race of Giants, ſome ages 
paſt, invaded that country, landing at Cape St. He- 
lena, on the South-ſea, in 2 degrees of ſouth latitude ; 
and refers us to the account PEDRO DE SIECA, 
the mot circumſtantial of the Spaniſh writers, gives 
of them ; which, with the readers leave, I ſhall 
tranſcribe the ſubſtance of. 

« There were, favs DE SIE a, many ages ſince, 
men of an extraordinary frze arrived in this coun- 
try in great ſhips : Such was their ſtature, that an 
ordinary man reached but to their knees: Their 
heads were proportionably large, cover'd with 
long hair hanging down their ſhoulders, and they 
had great faucer eyes, but no beards. Some of 
them were cloathed wit! the ſkins of beaſts, o- 
thers naked, without any other covering than the 
long hair which nature had given them. There 
were, near Point St. Helena, ſome ruins of vaſt 
wells and ciſterns, hewn out of the rocks, when 
De SittcA wrote, which he ſuppoſed muſt be 
made by theſe Giants, to preſerve treſh water in 
the dry ſeaſon. 

„ "They were no leſs put to it, he relates, for 
victuals than they were for drink; for one of theſe 
Giants eating as much as fifty of the natives, they 
{on waſted the country, and made a famine in 
the place, *till they found means to take great 
quantities of fiſh, with which they ſatisfied their 
voracious appetites. 

* They liv'd but in ill terms with the natives; 
not only becauſe they plunder'd them of their pro- 
vitions, but took their women from them, who 
died in their rude embraces, or at leaſt in child- 
birth : Thus theſe Giants having no women by 
whom they could propagate their ſpecies, were 
* guilty of ſodomy openly with each other; and 
were all deſtroyed by thunder and lightning, and 
an avenging Angel, in the very act; only their 
ſkulls and bows remain'd as an eternal monument 
of this judgment. 

_ * PEDRO DE SIECA adds, that he heard ſome 
”* Spaniards fay, that they had ſeen a picce of a hol- 
low tooth of one of theſe giants, that weigh'd a- 
boyz half a pound; and others had ſeen a ſhank. 
bone of incredible length and bigneſs; and he 


G. 


* thought the wells and ciſterns, already mention'd, 
clear teſtimonies of their inhabiting this part of 
* the country.” 

From hence it appears, that there had been no 
Giants in Peru for many ages before the Spaniards 
arriv'd there (which I look upon as a great point 
gain'd) and they had only an uncertain tradition 
that there cver were ſuch people. As for the ciſterns 
hewn out of the rocks, greater things have been 
effected by men of an ordinary ftze; and as to a 
tooth or a ſingle bone or two, pretended to be found 
there, ſince the ſcene is laid on the ſea-coaſt, both 
the tooth and bone might belong to ſome great fiſh; 
for we find miſtakes of the like nature in this part 
of the world, 

I proceed, in the next place, to Sir WALTER 
RALEGH's monſters: "The writer of that expedition 
to Guiana in South-America favs, As for the mon- 
ſters of men, “ they are ſaid to be not ſeen by our 
men, but reported by the ſavages,” with mouths in 
their breaſts, and eyes in their ſhoulders; and of o- 
thers, headed like dogs, which lic all day in the ſea. 
Theſe things are ſtrange, ſays that author; yet I 
dare not eſteem them fabulous, only ſuſpend my be- 
lief, till ſome eye-witneſs of our own ſhall teſtify 
the truth. But as ſuch monſters have never been 
ſeen ſince in South-America, Sir WALTER, had 
he liv'd in our time, probably would have made no 
ſcruple to have rejected theſe ſtories as fabulous. But 
to proceed in the deſcription of their perſons. The 
Peruvians, as has been obſerved already, like other 
Indians, were of a middle ſtature, and of an olive 
complexion generally; but near the Equator of a 
perfect copper-colour ; their hair, as that of all other 
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pcople between the "Tropics, always black; moſt of peruvians. 


them had their heads ſhav'd ; and the hair of their 
beards and other parts of the body was pull'd off from 
time to time with tweezers whenever any appear'd, 
except on their eye-brows and eye-lids, The ſcve- 
ral nations were diſtinguiſh'd chiefly by their head- 
dreſſes: Some wore whole pieces of cotton-linnen, 
wrapp'd about their heads like turbants; others had 
only a ſingle piece of linnen tied about their heads: 
Some wore a kind of hats; others, caps in the form 
of a ſugar-loaf; and a multitude of other different 
faſhions there were of their head-attire, and theſe 
they never alter'd, hot continued the ſame in their 
reſpective nations and tribes from generation to ge- 
neration. But this is to be underſtood of the better 
ſort of people ; for the reſt, as far as I can perceive, 
went bare- headed; at leaſt, the Spaniards have re- 
preſented them fo, in the pictures they have given 
us of the Peruvians at the time of their conqueſt, 
"The head-drefs, cap, or turbant, ſeems to have been 
granted to their Chiefs as a mark of diſtinction: 
Their heads and Fodies alſo were anointed with oil, 
or greaſe; and ſome of them uſed paint, like the 
reſt of the Americans, 

Their holiday-dreſs was a fort of ſhirt, and a 
veſt without ſleeves, and a mantle; They had alſo 

| | | ſhoes, 
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'The habits of the Peruvian women were not very CH ap 
different from thoſe of the men, for theſe alſo are 8 
faid to have worn veſts and mantles; only as the aa 
men ſhav'd their heads, and wore caps or turbants, The bat. 
the women dreſs'd in their hair, which reached down hog 5 
to the middle of their backs, ſometimes looſe and 
flowing, and at others braided and twiſted in ſeveral 
braids : And as the ſun frequently changed their hair 
from black to a ruſſet- brown, or red, they were at 
great pains to reſtore it to its original colour, dipping 
their hair into a black hot liquor, over which they 
would lie ſeveral hours in great uneaſineſs, till it was 
ſufficiently tinged ; nothing being eſteem'd a greater 
beauty among the women than long ſhining black 
hair : And both men and women, at feſtivals, and 
other ſolemn times, frequently adorn'd their heads 
with Rowers and beautiful feathers ; but the Peru- 
vians now follow the Spaniſh modes in every thing. 

The Americans were no leſs ſfurpriz'd at the com- 
plexion and dreſs of the Spaniards, than the Spaniards 
were at theirs ; but admir'd nothing ſo much as their 
long beards, having never ſeen a beard in their 
country ; and their glittering ſwords and fire-arms 
perfectly amaz'd them. However, as the Spaniards 
did not at firſt treat them in a hoſtile manner, they 
adored theſe white ſtrangers as ſo many gods, and 
made them rich preſents ; but of this hereafter, when 
I come to their hiſtory : I ſhall only add, under this 
head of complexion and dreſs, that nothing amaz'd 
the Indians more than the blackneſs of the Negroe 
ſlaves the Spaniards carried with them. They could 
not believe this to be natural, having never ſeen a 
Black in America. They deſired the Spaniards, there- 
fore, to let them make the experiment, and try it 
they could not waſh off the black paint (as they took 
it to be) which made the Negroe and his Maſters ex- 
ceeding merry. 

As to the genius and temper of this people, if we Thegeni 4 
were to credit the firſt accounts we received of them —_— 
from the Spaniards, they were little better than brutes ian. 
in human ſhape. They relate, that they ſacrificed 
men, and even their own children, fed on human 
fleſh, were guilty - of ſodomy, and all manner of 
vice. And this has been the general conduct of man- There's 
kind (as has been obſerv'd already) to repreſent di- r : 
ſtant nations, and thoſe they are enemies to, as bar- ,qemies # 
barians. "The great conquerors and heroes of anti- barbar®» 
quity among the Greeks and Romans always repre- 
ſented their enemies, and thoſe they were pleaſed to 
make ſuch, as ſtrange unpoliſh'd animals ; and one 
reaſon of invading and ſubduing them they pretended 
was, to civilize and inſtruct them in better morals, 
as well as in arts and ſciences : And ſuch, it ſeems, 
were the pretences of our modern conquerors of Peru 
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THE PXE 
CHA P. ſhoes, or rather ſandals, on their feet, made of the 
V. ſkins of beaſts untanned ; but the common people 
WY uſually went naked, except a imall piece of linnen 
about their waiſts: They had ſcarce anv cloaths on 
when they were at work, when they went a hunt- 
ing, or travell'd the roall. 

De LA VEGA, ſpeaking of the ancient Indians, 
and of ſome nations ot them in his days, ſays, their 
manner of cloathing, or covering their bodies, was, 
in ſome countries, as immodeſt as ridiculous ; That 
ſome had no other covering but what nature gave 
them; tho' others, perhaps for oſtentation, girt a 
piece of cotton-linnen about their waiſts. He had 
ſeen ſome nations of South- America that went per- 
fectly naked, in the year 1570. 

That the women went naked as well as the men; 
only thoſe who were married tied a ftring round 
their bodies, to which they faſten'd a cotton-clout 
about a yard ſquare, which look'd like an apron ; 
and where they had no linnen, they made uſe of 
broad leaves. So barbarons, ſays he, were the In- 
dians in the hot countries, who were not under the 
dominion of the Inca's. And the people in the 
colder countries were cloathed only with the ſkins of 
beaſts, or matts, and that rather to defend them from 
the weather, than out of regard to modeſty or de- 
cency ; concluding, that in his time there were 
ſome nations of Americans, both men and women, 
under the dominion of the Spaniards, and even their 
menial ſervants, that no arguments but force could 
prevail on to wear cloaths. 

But wherever the Inca's had any power or influ- 
ence, ſays DE La VEGA, the people (he muſt 
mean the better fort of people) were decently cloath'd; 
in hot countries, their cloaths being made of cotton- 
linnen, and in colder of wool ; but every garment 
was wove fit for the uſe it was deſign'd, without 
cutting, whether it were a ſhirt, a veſt, -or a man- 
tle ; they were all of a-picce, as they came from the 
loom, only dy'd into various colours that never faded. 

In another place NE La VEGA obſerves, that 

it was one of the eſtabliſh'd laws of the Inca's, that 
no man ſhould change the habit and faſhion of his 
country, tho' he chang'd his habitation. 

The principal ornaments of the Peruvians were 
their rings and jewels in their cars, which they 
ſtretch'd to a monſtrous ſize, and occaſion'd the 

;  _ Spaniards to give ſome of them the appellation of 

the People with great Ears. They had alſo chains 
of jewels and ſhells about their necks ; but I don't 
find the Peruvians wore gold plates, or rings in their 
noſes, like the Indians fituate to the northward of 
the Equator. 

ANTONIO DE HRHRERA relates, that when the 


C 


Or namet. ts. 


Spaniards firſt invaded the north part of Peru, they 
were oppos'd by a people that were ſtark naked, but 
painted, fome red, and others yellow : But among 
theſe he informs us, there were ſome (probably their 
Chiets) that had mantles, and other garments made 
of cotton, or of wool, and adorned with jewels. 

| 8 


and Mexico; namely, to reform that new world, 
deſtroy idolatry, and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian religion 
there; tho in the end it appears, they made them, 
in the ſcripture phraſe, tenfold more the children of 
hell than they found them. © 11 
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It is remarkable alſo, that the Inca's, or Empe- 
rors of Peru, gave much the fame reaſons the an- 
cients did, for making war upon their weaker neigh- 
bours, and ſubjecting all the nations in that part of 
the world under their dominion, 

GARCILIASSO DE LA VEGA, the royal hiſto- 
rian, in the 7th chapter of his firſt book, relates, 
that he received the following account of the anci- 
ent inhabitants of this country, from one of his 
relations, a deſcendant of their Inca's, or Kings, as 
he himſelf was, (viz.) that they were like fo many 
brute beaſts, without religion or government; they 
neither ploughed or ſowed, or cloathed themſelves ; 
they dwelt ſolitarily in caves or holes of the rocks; 
fed on herbs, roots, and wild fruits, and on man's 
fleſh; enjoyed their women, as well as lands, in 
common, and underſtood nothing of property : But 
that their father the Sun (as the Inca's and royal fa- 
mily call'd him) beholding the ſavage diſpoſition of 
theſe people, ſent a fon and daughter from heaven to 
inſtruct them in the worſhip of himſelf (the Sun) to 
give them laws and precepts, to teach them to live 
in focicties, cloath themſelves, and cultivate their 
lands, and reform their barbarous cuſtoms ; “con- 
ſtituting them (the Inca's) Lords and Princes over 
that people.” ; | 

From whence it appears, that the Inca's of Peru, 
like the ancient law-givers, pretended to be deſcend- 
ed from ſome god, who had conferr'd the dominion 
of thoſe nations upon them; or at leaſt, had dicta- 
ted thoſe laws and rules they promulg'd and requir'd 
the people to obſerve. And DE La VEGA tells us, 
chap. 12. of his 5th book, that the two principal 
motives or reaſons the Inca's gave for making war 


upon their neighbours, and ſubduing them where 


they refuſed to ſubmit tamely to their dominion, 
were, „“ the barbarity and ignorance of the people, 
and the violence and oppreſſion they exerciſed over 
their ſubjects.” And theſe have been thepretended 
motives of moſt of our heroes and conquerors on this 
ſile the globe; tho? tis evident, ambition is gene- 
rally at the bottom of theſe ſpecious pretences: We 
cam never therefore make a juſt eſtimate of the cha- 
racters of any people from the accounts we receive 
from thoſe who have enſlaved them, or uſurp'd the 
dominion over them. They uſually repreſent the 
conquer'd in the moſt ſhocking and frightful forms, 
in order to juſtify or excuſe their own cruel ravages 
and oppreſſions. BE | 5 

Jo proceed in the character Dx LA VEGA gives 
0! the ancient Peruvians. He ſays, they facrificed 
men to their gods; were canibab ; had ſhambles of 
man's fleſh, and made ſauſages of their guts; but 
he 3 reflects ſeverely upon thoſe Spaniſh writers who 
| ſerate, that there were any ſuch ſacrifices, or any 

canibals in Peru, ſince the Inca's reign'd there,” 


' Which was four or five hundred years before the in- 


valion of the Spaniards ; from whence we may very 
well conclude, that all the modern accounts we have 
«4 ' s . = * . 

© auman ſacrifices and canibals in South-America, 


from the Spaniſh writers are falſe. 
ſuch people when they arrived there, nor for four 


There were no CHAP. 
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hundred years before, if we may credit DE 1 a WWW 


VEOA, a native of Peru, who was better acquainted 
with their language, hiſtory, and cuſtoms, than any 
of the Spaniſh writers, and generally eſteem'd the 
beſt hiſtorian that ever wrote of that country, 
AcosTA DE SIECA, and the reſt of their hiſtori- 
ans are infinitely to blame therefore, in ſlandering 
that people, and abuſing the world with ſuch fabu- 
lous relations. 

If it be admitted then, that there were no ſuch 
barbarous pcople in Peru, no canibals, or any hu- 


man ſacrifices there for four hundred years before the 


Spaniſh conqueſt, we may take it for granted, there 
were none there before that time; at leaſt there 
could be no certainty of any ſuch, the Perus ians 
having no poſſible way of recording their hiſtory, as 
they were deſtitute of letters; and for a tradition of 
four hundred years ſtanding, it is not to be much 
valued, eſpecially when it is evident, that the Incz's 
invented or encourag'd ſuch ſtories of the barbarity 
of the conquer'd nations, as other pretended herocs 
have done in our part of the world, to excuſe or 
juſtify their own ravages and invaſions, and to make 
the world believe they have been fuch mighty bene- 
factors to mankind, by reducing them to a civiliz'd 
life, and aboliſhing fuch brutiſh cuſtoms as they 
found in the conquer'd provinces. I proceed now 
to enquire into the real character of the Peruvians 
when the Spaniards arrived there. BLas VALERA 
(to whom DE La VEGa ſeems to give entire cre- 
dit, in this particular, lib. 2. cap. 33. of the Royal 
Company of Peru) ſays, that the people of Peru ex- 
ceed moſt nations in the world in quickneſs of wit 
and ſtrength of judgment ; which appears in that, 
without the help of letters, they have attain'd the 
knowledge of many things which the learning of the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, could never 
reach. If they had any thing that ſcem'd ſhocking 
to the Europeans, it did not proceed from the want 
of natural parts, or endowments of mind, but from 
their being unpractiſed in the faſhions and. cuſtoms 
of Europe, and their want of maſters to inftruct 
them in the liberal ſciences ; for ſuch,of them as 
had the advantage of maſters, fince the arrival of 


the Spaniards, became greater proficients than the 


Spaniards themſelves, and would imitate any thing 
they ſaw ſo exactly, without being taught, that it 
ſurprized the European artiſts; and as to their me- 
mories, they generally exceeded the Spaniards, and 
would caſt up their accounts, by knots, with more 
expedition than a European could by the help of cy- 
phers. 

As to their military {kill and conduct, making al- 
lowance for circumſtances, they appear'd alſo ſuperior 
to the Spaniards. Let me ſee, fays my author, the 
braveſt Captains of France or Spain cn foot, without 
horſ:s, without armour, without ſpears, ſwords, or 
fire-arms ; with no other cloaths thay their ſhirts, 

no 
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V. land of flowers; a ſhield made of a piece of a mat; 
and“ let their dict be only herbs and roots of the 
field; then let us fee how they will be able to 
oppoſe ſwords, ſpears, guns, &c. 
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neß of the Magiſtrate, an eaſy and conſtant im- CH 
provement was made therein. V . 
In Natural Philoſophy they had ſtudied little, and 1 * 
only knew things by their effects; as, that fire Netw! 
would warm them, and the like; and thus they Pf., 


On the contrary, were the Indians arm'd, as the 
Europeans are, train'd up in the ſame military diſci- 
pline, and inſtructed in the art of war by fea and 
land, they would be more invincible than the Turks, 
as experience has ſhewn ; for whenever the Spani- 
ards and Indians were equally arm'd, the Spaniards 
were defeated, No eſtimate can be made of the mi- 
litary {kill or bravery of the Indians of Mexico and 
Peru, therefore, froin the Spaniſh conqueſts in thoſe 
empires, on account of the inequality of their arms, 
and above all, the invention of fire-arms, which was 
more terrible to them than all the reſt, and ſeem'd 
to them ſomthing more than what was human and 
natural. And in fact we find, that the Indians of 
+ Chili, having furniſh'd themſelves with Euro- 


<< pean arms, are at this day a match for the Spa- 


* niards, and have driven them out of many places 


< they poſleſs'd themſelves of in that country.“ 

To return to the Peruvians. It is obſerv'd, that 
as they defended their country, as well as could be 
expected, with ſuch arms as they had, yet when 
any province was conquer'd, and had ſubmitted to 
the Spaniards, they remain'd faithful to them, how- 
ever hardly they were uſed ; and readily aſſiſted them 
in the conqueſt of the reſt of their country ; being 
perſuaded, that they ought to remain faithful ſub- 
jects to thoſe they had ſubmitted to, how unjuſtly 
ſoever they were invaded, and might not attempt the 
recovery of their liberties afterwards. 


learn'd ſomething of medicine, and the virtues of 
plants and herbs, which experience and neceſſity 
taught them, 


As to their Aſtronomy, they had obſerv'd the av... 


various motions of the planet Venus; the increaſ 
and decreaſe of the Moon, The Inca's alſo obſery'g, 
that the Sun perform'd his courſe in the ſpace of a 
year; tho' the common people divided it only by 
the ſeaſons; and the end of their harveſt, with 
them, was the end of the year : While the Inca's 
mark'd out the ſummer and winter ſolſtices by high 
towers, which they erected on the eaſt and weſt of 
the city of Cuſco, When the Sun came to riſe di- 
rectly oppoſite to four of theſe towers erected on 
the eaſt {ide of the city, and to ſet juſt againſt thoſe 
of the weſt, it was then the ſummer ſolſtice ; and 
in like manner, when it came to riſe and ſet a- 
gainſt four other towers, it was the winter ſolſtice 
Which towers, DE LA VEGA ſays, were ſtand- 
ing in his time. They had alſo erected marble 
pillars in the great court before the temple of the 
Sun, by which they obſerv'd the EquinoCtials ; and 
when the fun came near the Equator, the Prieſts 
attended, and waited to ſee what ſhadow the pillars 
caſt ; and when the Sun at its riſing came to dart a 
ſhadow directly from it, and at mid-day the pillars 
caſt no ſhade, but were enlighten'd on all ſides, they 
then concluded the ſun to be in the Equinoctial, and 


. crown'd the pillars with garlands of flowers and 


Mofpitality, Friar MARK, who went with ſome of the firſt odoriferous herbs ; and as they held the Sun then 
invaders from Panama to Peru, fays, they found the appear'd in its greateſt luſtre, this was one of their 
Peruvians extremely hoſpitable and kind; courteous chief feſtivals, wherein they offer'd to this deity 
in converſation, and friendly to the Spaniards, gi- rich preſents of gold and precious ſtones. 
ving them gold and precious ſtones, male and female And as they deſcrib'd their year by the courſe of 
flaves, and all manner of proviſions: Nor did they the Sun, fo their months were diſtinguiſh'd by the 
offer to commit any hoſtilities, *till the Spaniards, Moon, and their weeks were call'd quarters of the 

by their outrages and crueltics, compelled them to Moon; but they had no names for the days of the 
ſtand upon their defence. It muſt be confeſs'd, that week but the order they ſtood in, as the firſt, ſe- 
the Americans had made but little proficiency in the cond, third, &c. They were aftoniſh'd at the 
ſciences, or indeed in mechanick arts, having never eclipſes of the Sun and Moon; and when the Sun 
convers'd either with Europeans or Aſiaticks, and hid his face, believ'd it was for their ſins ; imagin- 
being deſtitute of inftruments, and even of proper ing it prognoſticated famine, war and peſtilence, or 
materials for forming them, ' ſome other terrible calamity. 
There were, fiys Dx La VEGA, certain among When the Moon was entering into the eclipfe, 
them call'd Amanta's, who were ſubtle in their ar- and it began to grow dark, they imagin'd ſhe was 
gumentation, and laid down certain phænomena of fick ; and when totally obſcur'd, that ſhe was dy- 
natural things; but in regard they were unacquaint- ing; and ſounded their trumpets, kettles and pans, 
ed with letters, they could leave none of thoſe con- and every thing that would make a noiſe, to roulc 
ceptions they had form'd to poſterity, unleſs ſome her from this lethargy 3 and taught their children 
few principles diſcover'd by the tight of nature, to cry out and call upon Mama Quille, or Mother 
which they repreſented by glyphicks, or ſome rude Moon, that ſhe would not die, and leave them to 
Mozatity, figures; however, in Moral Philoſophy, they at- periſh. They made no predictions from the Sun or 


taincd to a greater degree of perfection; for their 


laws and cuſtoms were their daily leflons, and the 
dectrine of good-manners being the ſtudy and buſi- 


ofie*d in facrifice ; and when they ſaw the Sun 


Moon, or the conjunction of the ſtars, but chiefly 
from their dreams, or the entrails of beaſts BY 
C 
in 
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AP, in the ſea, 23 they might every night to the weſt- 


rd, they imagin'd the waters were divided by the 
— of he fon and that the ſun plunged himſelf 
into the deep, diving quite through the ſea to ap- 

r next morning in the eaſt. 

They had ſo much {kill in Phyſick, according to 
DE LA VEGA, as to know, that bleeding and 
purging were two neceſlary evacuations, and uſually 

n'd that vein which was neareſt to the pain ; 
their lancet being a ſharp-pointed flint ſet at the end 
of a ſmall cane, which with a gentle fillip cut it 
with leſs pain than one of our lancets. 

They uſually purg'd when the patient was but a 
little indiſpos'd, and before the diſeaſe had prevail'd, 
but afterwards left him to nature and a regular diet; 
and their principal ingredient was a white root re- 
ſembling a turnip, which being dry'd and powder'd, 
they took in water or their ordinary drink, and then 
the patient ſet himſelf in the ſun, that his heat and 


bleſſing might contribute to the operation; and in 


an hour's time it began to work upwards and down- 
wards in a violent manner, bringing away worms 
and all indigeſted matter, and yet left the body ſtrong 
and vigorous, and with a very good appetite, which 
the ſame author ſays he twice experienc'd by him- 
ſelf, 

Their phyſick was adminiſtred to the Inca's and 
Great men by Botaniſts, that ſtudied the virtues of 
their herbs and plants. Theſe tranſmitted their 
ſecrets of this kind to their children, and were, in 
à manner, hereditary Phyſicians to the Royal fami- 
lv, and the Great Lords; but the Common people 
cured one another by ſuch preſcriptions as they 
learn'd by tradition. 

They had ſeveral herbs and roots which they ap- 
ply'd to wounds with great ſucceſs ; but uſed neither 
plaiſters nor ointments, and had no compound, only 
bmple medicines. The Spaniards much improved 
their phyſick, having diſcover'd the virtues of many 
herbs and plants that grew in that hot climate, 
which the Indians were ignorant of ; and particu- 
larly, that their Maize or Indian-corn was an ex- 
cellent remedy againſt the Cholick and Stone, ob- 
ſerving that the — who eat this food chiefly, 
were never troubled with thoſe diſtempers. 

They had only Geometry enough to meaſure their 
lands, and deſcribe the bounds and limits of their 
provinces z but this, our author ſays, he has ſeen 
well perform'd, particularly the city of Cuſco, and 


the country about it, with the buildings, ſtreets, hills, 


valleys, rivers, roads, &c. as well laid down and 
ditinguiſh'd by lines and colours, as any of our 
modern Coſmographers could have done it. 
' Their Amanta's, or Philoſophers, were Poets 
do, and invented Comedies and Tragedies, which 
were acted on their feſtivals before the King and 
tae Royal family; the Actors being the Great 
Lords of the Court, and principal Officers of the 


amy; every one acting the part that was agree- 
Vor 8 or po, and had no conſtant ſets 
1. ME 


of Actors to perſonate others: The ſubject of their CHAP. 


Tragedies were the victories and great actions of 


their anceſtors, which ſeems to have been the beſt — 


means they had of preſerving the memory of what 
was paſs'd ; and yet in theſe it ſeems fiction had fo 
great a ſhare, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh what 
was real from what was fabulous. In their Comedies, 
their huſbandry, their houſhold affairs, and their 
commerce with the world were repreſented, and 
the moſt remarkable follies in life expoſed, | 
"Theſe Amanta's alſo compoſed ſongs and 
for they had both vocal and inſtrumental muſick; 
ſome reſembling our trumpets, flutes, and other wind- 
muſick, but intolerably harſh and diſagreeable to an 
ear uſed to ſofter ſounds. They had allo their ſtring- 
muſick, but not a whit better than the former. 


They ſeem to have been more perfect in Arith- Arithme- 
metick than any ſcience, and would caſt up an ** 


accompt, ſubſtract, multiply and divide by certain 
lines or threads of various colours tied in knots, 
which they calV'd Quippo's, with more expedition 
than a European by the help of figures: And by 
theſe Quippo's they had the art of imprinting many 
things in their memories, and communicating theif 
thoughts to others with the aſſiſtance of ill- drawn 
pictures or images; for they knew ſomething of 
painting and ſtatuary, as appears by the furniture 
and ornaments of their temples and palaces ; every 
plant and animal almoſt being repreſented in gold 
or ſilver plate; and this brings me to treat of their 


mechanick arts. And firſt of their Gold and Silyer- Mechanics 
ſmiths, of whom, fays the royal hiſtorian DE LA 


VEGA, tho' there were great numbers that labour'd 
conſtantly at their trade, yet were they not fo ſkil- 
ful as to make an anvil of iron or any other metal, 
but made uſe of a certain hard ſtone of a yellowiſh 
colour, which they ſmooth'd and poliſh'd'; nor had 
they learn'd to put handles to their hammers, but 
beat their plate with certain round pieces of copper 
or braſs ; neither had they any files or graving tools, 
or bellows for melting down their metals; but in- 
ſtead of bellows, had copper-pipes of a yard long, 
and ſmall at one end, almoſt in the form of a 
trumpet, with which they blow'd up their fires. 
They had no tongs to take+their heated metal out 
of the fire, but drew it out with a ſtick or a copper 
bar, and caſt it into a heap of wet earth to cool; 
and as they had learn'd that the ſteam or effluvia 
ariſing from hot or melted metals were prejudicial 
to their health, all their founderies were in the open 
air without any covering. Their Carpenters had 
no other tools than hatchets made of copper or flint ; 
no ſaws, augers or planes, not having learn'd the 
uſe of iron, tho' they did not want mines of that 
metal; and inſtead of nails, as has been obſerv'd 
already, they faſtened their timber together with 
cords or withs : Nor had their Stone-cutters any 
tools but ſharp flints or pebbles, with which they 
wore out the ſtone in a manner with perpetual rub- 
bing ; pullics and other engines alſo were _ 
0 | 


ballads ; Muſick. 
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CHAP. for lifting and placing; ſtones in their buildings; all 
was done by ſtrength of hand, and multitudes were 
E employ'd to remove a piece of ſtone or timber, which 
an ordinary team of horſes would have drawn upon 

proper carriages: And yet under the want of all 

theſe things they raiſed ſtrong and magnificent edi- 


or with one-another ; every family having its plan- C H 

tation, and all neceſſaries almoſt within itſelf : only Ly 
they ſometimes truck'd or barter'd fruits and eatahlc; AY 
with their neighbours, ſome grounds producing what 
others wanted, 


The genera] food of the Peruvians, before the Fc. 


1 
\ 


/ 


F:affick, 


fices, as appears by their buildings, already deſcrib'd, 
the ruins whereof are ſcen at this day. 
| They uſed a thorn or a fine bone for a needle, 
and their threads were. the ſinews of animals, or 
the fibres of ſome plant, or of the bark of a cer- 
tain tree. Sciſſars they had none, and their knives 
were flint or copper; and under ſuch diſadvantages 
(as my author obſerves) their needle-work was very 
indifferent. 
Combs were made of the long thorns already 


mention'd, fet on cach {ide a piece of cane, which 


ferv'd for the back of the comb; and the raſors 
they ſhav'd their heads with were no better than 
ſharp flints ; in which operation the patient under- 
went ſo much, that there was nothing the Spamards 
carried over, was more acceptable to them, than 
ſtee] raſors and ſciſſars : They had no loooking- 
glaſſes, but inſtead of them, the Peruvian Ladies 
made uſe of a round plate of poliſh'd braſs or cop- 
per; and in this, the natives of the Eaſt-Indies a- 
gree with them, having no other mirrors at this 
day, but what they get of the Europeans. 

As to ordinary working trades, there were no 
fraternities or particular men that applied themſelves 
to theſe ; but every man was his own Carpenter, 
Shoemaker, Weaver, Taylor, and Maſon : Every 
man knew how to weave, make his cloaths, build 
his houſe, and cultivate his lands; and the women 
aſſiſted in the moſt laborious. employments. 

But there were ſocieties of Poets, Painters, Mu- 
ſicians, Goldſmiths, Engravers, Founders, and Ac- 
comptants, who were employ'd in the ſervice of 
their temples, and of their Princes and Great men; 
but ordinary and neceflary works, as has been faid, 
were done by the family: The common people in- 
ſtructed their children in them, and never hir'd fer- 
vants, or call'd in foreign aſſiſtance 3 and for the 
polite arts, as they were not neceſſary to their ſub- 
ſiſtence, ſo they never troubled themſelves about 
them. 

Their woollen and cotton cloths, which they 


wove and dy'd into all manner of colours, were 


their principal manufactures; but no man was ſuf- 
fer'd to wear a garment, cap, or turbant, of diffe- 
rent colours, but thoſe of the royal blood, 

Their carpets and blankets, on which they lay, 
were made of the wool of their country Sheep, or 
the fine hair of their Coats ; and their hammocks 
of cotton, or other net-work. In the hot coun- 
tries, as has been obſery'd, their garments. were of 
cotton; and in the colder countries, of wool, wove 
exactly fit for the uſes they deſign'd, and the pieces 
never cut. | 


They had little ox no trade, either with foreigners, 


Spaniards arriv'd amongſt them, was Maize, or 
Indian-corn (which has been already deſcrib'd, in 
treating of Mexico). This they ground between 
two ſtones, and made thin cakes and biſcuits of the 
flour, which they baked on their hearths or ſtove; - 
They alſo hoiFd it, and made a fort of haſty-pudding 
of the Maize ; and in ſome countries that did nor 
produce Maize, they had a very ſmall grain or ſeed, 
that was produced from a plant like Spinage ; and 
this they converted to the fame uſes. Tn other parts, 
my had the Caſſavy-root, which they boil'd, dry'd, 
and ground to powder ; of which alfo they made 
thin cakes that ſery'd them inſtead of bread : They 
cat alſo Patatoes, and other roots, and almoſt al 
manner of fruits raw, roaſted and boil'd, which their 
country produc'd : Nor was there ſcarce an herb that 
grew, but what ſerv'd them for food, not as fauce 
or ſallads, as we uſe them, but as ſubſtantial diſhes : 
As to fleſh, they eat very little, for their Inca's and 
Great Lords were maſters of all the cattle, wild and 
tame, and of all the game of the cquntry, which 
the common people were not ſuffer'd to take or kill 
under the ſevereſt penalties. But there was a gene- 
ral hunting- bout appointed by their Princes once a 
year; wherein a great deal of veniſon and game 
was taken, and diſtributed to the people, who cut 
it in thin ſlices and dry'd it; and this, with the fleſh 
of the tame cattle, which was alſo given them an- 
nually, ſerv'd for the whole year: They never eat 
joints of meat, or indeed any quantity of it as the 
Europeans do, but having cut their dry'd fleſh in 
pieces, ſtew'd, and ſeaſon'd it high with Axi or 
Pepper; they eat it as ſauce to their other food, 
and as we eat Anchovies, or pickles, to reliſh our 
fleſh. I don't know any country between the T r0- 
pics where the people eat great meals of fleſh : 
In many places they eat none at all (much leſs hu- 
man fleſh). The Spaniſh: hiſtorians obſerve, that 
one of their men eat ten times as much as an In- 
dian. Their uſual way of drefling their food was 
in pans or diſhes over their ſtoves, on which they 
ſtew'd or bak'd it, and they roaſted their roots and 
fruits in the embers frequently, 

The uſual times for eating, according to DE 14 
VEG:a, were between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing, and about ſun- ſet in the evening; for they 
made but two meals a-day. However, they Were 
not altogether ſo abſtemious in drinking as eating. 
Their Gentry and Great men, who had little elle to 
do, fate drinking great part of the day; and of che 
ſame Indian-corn that ſerv'd them for bread, the 
made a kind of malt, and brew'd good ſtrong drink 
of it. The Maghey-tree alſo affords them a on 
ſtrong intoxicating liquor; and they make a ki 1 


O F 
Þ 


V 


HAP. 


v. or ſteeping them in water; but the common people, 


[ find, very ſeldom drank any ſtrong liquors. Ihe 

common beverage here, as well as in Mexico, was 

water with a little of the flour of Maize infuſed in- 

t it, being the ſame that our Buccaneers call Poſole, 

or Poor Soul. But as they have both Palm and 

Cocao-trees, there is no doubt but the Spaniards have 

taught them to drawPalm-wine, and drink the liquor 
of the Cocao- nut, as they have taught them to eat 
and drink all manner of meat and drink that Spain 
affords ; which, by the way, the Spaniards obſerve, 
has been no advantage to them; for ſuch fort of 
meat and drink, they tell us, is by no means fit for 
people that live between the "Tropics ; and has in- 
troduc'd many diſeaſes the Peruvians knew nothing 
of before, inſomuch that they give this as one rea- 
ſon the natives of America do not multiply fo faſt 
+3 they did formerly, but rather decreaſe in their 
numbers at preſent ;3 but whether this is not a mere 
pretence to conceal their own barbarity, who de- 
populated theſe countries by their cruelties and op- 
preſſions, and would now have us believe that the 
natives have been diminiſh'd by this alteration in 
their diet, I very much queſtion : For *tis certain, 
the wines the Spaniards have taught them to make 
of Grapes, will rather preſerve their health than de- 
{troy them in that hot climate ; and as people have 
no inclination to eat great quantities of meat there, 
they very ſeldom hurt themſelves that way. 

Neither can I think, but that milk, butter and 
cheeſe, which the natives knew nothing of before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, muſt he a good whole- 
ſome kind of diet in that warm latitude ; and of 
theſe they have a great deal at this day, now Euro- 
pean cattle are multiply*d ſo prodigiouſly, as all wri- 
ters agree they are; and Pm apt to think, one rea- 
ſon of that increaſe is, that neither Spaniards or In- 
dans in that warm country are very fond of fleſh of 
au kind. 

While Jam treating of their food, it is very natu- 
ral to ſpeak of their feaſts, of which they had many 
within the compaſs of a year ; particularly four 
in honour of the Sun, and one at every new Moon, 
which J ſhall enlarge on under the head of Religion. 
ey had alſo their feaſts at the acceſſion of their 
rinces, and upon every victory, or conqueſt, as 
with us : Feaſts at their weddings and the birth or 
weaning of their children, and almoſt upon every 
ytul occaſion, as in other countries. And at theſe 
the gueſts were entertain'd with vocal and inſtru- 
dental muſick, and dancing, and the men drank 
ard ; but, according to DE LA VEGA, they 
Uways left off carly in the evening, and went home, 
ind riſing betimes in the morning, return'd to the 
faſt again; ſome of theſe entertainments laſting 
vera] days. Their Princes and Great men alſo at 
uch times were entertain'd with tragedies and co- 


ted the principal parts. Nor were there any 


of wine of almoſt all manner of fruits, by boiling 


medics, in which the Nobility and Great Officers 
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conſtant ſetts of mercenary actors. However, ac- C HAP. 
cording to De LA Vega, they did not ſpeak their V. 
own ſenſe, but their Poets compos'd the play, and WWW 
put words in their mouths ; which might be a pro- 
per and very eaſy way of inſtructing the young No- 
bility and Gentry in principles of morality and poli- 
ticks, and of forming their action, and giving them 
an agrecable addreſs. 

"The exerciſing their arms, the lance or ſpear, Exereiſe of 
the throwing darts, and ſhooting arrows, were arms. 


other parts of their recreations and diverſions ; to 


which all the better fort of people were bred ; and 
indeed we find part of the royal family of the Inca's 


addicted to war and warlike exerciſes (as others 


were to the ſervice of their temples) and train'd up 
to hardſhips from their infancy, in order to make 
them good ſoldiers, and qualify them for poſts in 
the army. 

Hunting was another of their exerciſcs and di- Hunting» 
verſions ; but this was not permitted to the com- 
mon people : They were not to meddle with the 
beaſts of chace or game, under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties; only once a year the Prince appointed a general 
hunting-match in ſome part of his dominions, con- 
triving it fo, that every place enjoy'd four years 
reſt ; during which ſpace the game never were di- 
ſturb'd, but had time to increaſe, 

Of theſe hunting expeditions, DE La VECGCA 
gives the following account. He fays, after the 
breeding-time was over every year, the Inca or 
Prince aſſign'd a certain part of the country for this 
diverſion, appointing twenty or thirty thouſand In- 
dians to encompaſs a certain ſpace of land, and beat 
20 or 30 leagues round by the ſides of rivers, and 
through woods and mountains; and they march'd 
along hooping and hollowing *till the game came 
to be ſo ſtraiten'd on all ſides, that they could not 
get away, and were eaſily taken. As to wild beaſts, 
ſuch as Lions, Bears, P. oxes, Mountain- cats, Ser- 
pents, and all venomous creatures, theſe they kilPd 
as they went along, and did not drive them into the 
circle with the game ; which conſiſted chiefly of red 
and fallowDeer, and of the wild Huanacu, orLama's, 
andVicuna's, that is, the country Sheep and Goats, 
of which there was ſuch plenty, before the Spaniards 
arriv'd there, that they frequently took thirty or 
forty thouſand of theſe fort of deer and cattle at 
one hunting-match. 

The female Deer they ſuffer*d to eſcape, except 
the old barren Does, which were kill'd. They re- 
leaſs'd alſo as many of the males as were thought ne- 
ceſſary to propogate the ſpecies; and the reſt being 
killd, their fleſh was divided among the common 
people; they alſo ſhore the Sheep, and divided the 
wool in like manner, But the fine hair of the Vi- 


cuna's, or Goats, was reſerv'd for the Inca and the 
royal family; for no other people might preſume to 
wear garments made of it. 
But beſides theſe annual huntings, if I underftand 
DE La VEGA right, the Caraca's, or Great _m_ 
O 2 
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Every No- 
dleman 
learned ſome 
trade. 


Vifits and 
weremonies, 


Woſks and 
preſſes. 
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CHAP. had every one the privilege of hunting and taking 
V. game within their reſpective territories or lordſhips ; 


UWVYV tho' the common people were not ſuffer'd to meddle 


with them at any time. | 

Before I conclude this head of their exerciſes and 
diverſions, it may be proper to obſerve, that every 
Nobleman and Gentleman learn'd ſome mechanick 
art, ſuch as the making of their arms, utenſils of 
huſbandry, cloathing, and the like, in which they 
buſied themſelves when they had nothing elle to do; 
an idle flothful man being univerſally deteſted, and 
ſeverely puniſh'd by the laws of Peru : Even their 
Women of quality carried their reels, ſpindles, and 
needle-work with them wherever they viſited ; nor 
was the Lady of the family ever found unemploy'd, 

They were, according to DE La VEGA, like 
the Chineſe, courteous and ceremonioug even to a 
fault in their viſits and commerce with each other, 
always addreſſing their ſuperiors, and even their 
equals and inferiors, in the moſt obliging and com- 
plaiſant language; and yet theſe were the people 
that the firſt Spaniſh Adventurers repreſented as bru- 
tiſh and barbarous, and made this the pretence for 
taking away their country, and. enſlaving them; 
many of the Indians they charge even with ſacrifi- 
cing their own ſpecies and eating them; particularly 
here in Peru, AcosTA, a celebrated writer, has 
the aſſurance to ſay, they ſacrificed children at their 
grand feſtivals, Whereas, DE La VEGA, who 
was a native of Peru, and better acquainted with 
their cuſtoms than any man that ever wrote, is po- 
ſitive there were no human ſacrifices or canibals in 
the dominions of the Inca's, which extended three 
thouſand miles, while they govern'd Peru, which 


was four or five hundred years; and what there was 


before that time no man can pretend to fay, there 
being no ſuch thing as letters amongſt them. to re- 
cord their actions. But to return to the exerciſes of 
the Peruvians. The being ſwift of foot was eſteem'd 
a very great accompliſhment, and prizes given to 
thoſe that excell'd at their foot- races by publick au- 
thority ; for as there was no writing, every thing 
of importance was committed to memory : And if 
a diſtant Viceroy, or Governor, had any thing to 
communicate to the Emperor at Cuſco, it was done 
by word of mouth, and that not by one expreſs, 
but perhaps by forty or an hundred : For at every 
quarter of a league on the great roads were little 
houſes or guard-rooms, where ſeyen or eight of the 
Emperor's Meſſengers, or Purſuivants, always attend- 
ed, who were of the better fort of people, and ca- 

ble of receiving and telling a meſſage very exactly, 
their heads being as well furniſh'd as their heels : 
One or more of theſe were diſpatch'd upon all af- 
fairs of ſtate; and having deliver'd their meſſage at 
the next ſtage, ſome of thoſe ran and deliver'd the 
meſſage to the next, and fo on till they reach'd the 


Court ; but they all carried their Quippo's,. or co- 


turd ſtrings and knots with them, which as to 
numbers, and the qualities of many ſtrings, aſſiſted 


their memories very much, and prevented miſtakes, C Ha 


And fo ſwiftly did theſe expreſſes (or Chaquis) run 
that the Court received the intelligence in twenty- 
tour hours, tho* the Governor who ſent it was at 
an hundred and fifty miles diftance : And in cafe 
of a rebellion: or invaſion, they had beacons on hioh 
hills at proper diſtances, which they fired, and there. 
by gave notice from one to another ; fo that the 
Court had intelligence of it in 4 few hours from 
the remoteſt part of their dominions. 
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Of the Peruvian animals. 


A S Peru and Mexico both lie for the- moſt part (1 4 


between the Tropies, their animals, beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes are, for the moſt part, of the ſame 


ſpecies. I ſhall not therefore deſcribe thoſe again Auma 


that have been treated of already in Mexico, but 
ſpeak chiefly of ſuch as ſeem peculiar to Peru. 
And firſt of thoſe animals to which the Europeans 
have given the names of Sheep and Coats, becauſe 
they reſemble thoſe animals more than any other 
we have 1n this part of the world. | 


V, 


v1.4 


ff 


The Peruvian Sheep ] find in different authors are Po, af 
call'd by different names, as Paco's, Lama's, Hua- Feu 


nacu, and Guanacu ; and theſe are diſtinguiſh'd again 
by the tame and the wild, the large and the (mal! 
kind. The large tame Huanacu, De LA VEca 
informs us, is of the bigneſs of a Stag, and reſem- 
bles a Camel. the moſt of any other beaſt, only it 
hath no bunch on its back : He hath a long ſmooth 
neck, his body is covered with a coarſe wool, and 
the hide makes excellent leather. They are of a 
diſpoſition, fays BLos VALERA, as gentle and 
tractable as the Indians themſelves, being fo tame 
that a child may govern them, and were the only 
beaſts uſed in carrying of burdens. when the Spa- 
niards arriv'd there. The tame ones differ as much 
in colour as Horſes do in Europe ; but the wild are 
always of a cheſnut-colour : The fleſh of this crea- 
ture is tender, and exceeding fine eating, and ſo 
wholeſome and inoffenſive, that it is the food of 
ſick people, and preferred before Chickens 3 but 
what they were moſt valued for before Horſes and 
Mules were imported was, their carrying burdens 
all kind of merchandize being tranſported from 
one part of the country to the other, on the backs 
of theſe creatures. Ds La VEOA fays, it Was 
common to ſee eight hundred or a thouſand ot 
them in a caravan; and being very ſure-footed, 
they would carry their burdens over rocks and pie- 
cipices, where a man could hardly travel on foot : 
Their uſual burden was. about three or fourſcore 
pound weight, with which they travelled nine or 
ten miles a-day; but were not to be driven be. 
yond their uſual pace; for if they were, they ti 

and lay down, and there was no getting them up 


again, though their. burdens were taken 1 


Sheep, ; 
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backs; for which reaſon they had always forty or 


fifty of them unladen in their caravans; and when 
they obſerved any one of the laden Sheep began to 
tire, they eas d him of his burden, and laid it upon 
one that was freſh. | 

They were no charge to their maſters, who on- 
ſy took off their packs and turn'd them up to graze 
in the common fields at the end of every ſtage ; tho' 
they would eat corn if it was given them: Nor was 
there any need of pack-faddles, the wool on their 
backs ſerving inſtead of them: And as they were 
cloven-footed, and had a callous ſpungy matter at 
the bottom of their feet, the needed no ſhoeing. 

The leſſer fort of Sheep, or Paco's, carry'd no 
burdens, but their fleſh was almoſt as good meat as 
the former, and their wool long and much eſteem'd, 
of which they made ſeveral forts of ſtuffs for cloath- 
ing, dying it of various colours that never chang'd 
or faded. But the Peruvians neither milked the one 
or the other, or indeed any animal. 

The wild Sheep, to which the name of Huanacu 
{metimes ſeems to be appropriated, afforded them 
wool,, but not ſo fine as the tame ones; nor was 
their fleſh ſo good meat. DER La VEGA relates, 
that the males uſually kept a watch on the hills while 
the females fed in the valleys ; and when they di co- 
ver'd any people coming towards them neigh'd like 
horſes ; whereupon the females fled to their cover, 
and the males always brought up the rear *till they 
were out of danger. 

The Peruvian Goats ( call'd Vicugnes or icuna's ) 
had that name given them by the Spaniards, becauſe 
they reſembled a European Goat more than any o- 
ther animal. It is a long-legg'd creature, bigger than 
the largeſt Goat, without horns, and ſo ſwift of foot, 
that no Greyhound can take it, and therefore they 
are uſually ſhot or ſnar'd. Their fleſh is lean, tough 
and ill taſted, and yet in much eſteem with the In- 
dians on account of ſome medicinal and healing qua- 
lities it is faid to have: And its wool, or rather fine 
ſoft fur, is much more eſteem'd than the wool of 
their Sheep; for of this they make the fineſt gar- 
ments and carpets, which were permitted to be worn 
and uſed only by the Inca's and the royal family. And 
as this woot is of a light cheſnut-colour, they never 
dy'd it. Theſe creatures commonly herd together in 
the higheſt parts of the mountains near the ſnows. 

AcosTA relates, that in theſe and moſt of the 
wild cattle of Peru, the Bezoar- ſtone is found in their 
{tomachs and bellies, and that there are fometimes 
two, three, or four together of different ſhapes, ſize, 
and colour, ſome as big as Filberts, others of the ſize 
of Pidgeons eggs, or Walnuts, and ſome as large as 
Hens eggs; and he had ſeen of them as big as Oran- 
ges, and they were alſo of ſeveral colours; ſome 
black, others white, dark, grey, green, and ſome 
look'd as if they were gilded, and were cover'd with 
many coats and ſkins. The Bezoar-ſtone is found 
both in the male and female, and all beaſts that en- 
gender it, chew the cud, and uſually feed upon the 


E N U. 


rocks in the ſnow, 
and venomous reptiles that poiſon the waters and paſ- 


tures in this country, ſo there is one herb, which 2? 


the Vicuna's and other beaſts which engender the 
Bezoar-ſtone, run to by inſtinct when they find them- 
ſelves poiſon'd, and by that means expel it: And 
the Indians are of opinion, that of this herb the ſtone 
in the ſtomach of theſe animals is compounded ; from 
whence it receives that virtue againſt poiſons, and 
produces many other wonderful effects; and this, 
our author obſerves, agrees with PLIN v's relation of 
the Mountain-goats, which fed upon poiſonous herbs 
without ſuffering any damage: But theſe ſeem to be 
very uncertain conjectures. Our author adds, that 
theſe ſtones are frequently form'd in the ſtomach, 
upon little pieces of wood, ſhells, or iron, which 
are found in the centre of the ball, Since theſe 


{tones have been ſo much in eſteem, the Indians have 


counterfeited them; and theſe counterfeits not pro- 


ducing the like effects as thoſe that are real, have 


made ſome people queſtion their good qualities ; but 
ACoSTA aſſures us, he has ſeen many notable cures 
done by them. 


There are red and fallow Deer in Peru, but much Deen 


leſs than thoſe of Europe ; they were ſo numerous 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, that they came 
in droves into the villages, the common people ne- 
ver attempting to kill or take them, as they were 
royal game. They had alfo tame and wild Rabbits, 
and theſe every man was at liberty to keep or take, 
and ſcarce a houſe was without them. 


As to wild beaſts, they had fame few Lions, but Wild beaftse 


neither ſo large or fo fierce as thoſe of Africa. They 
had ſtill fewer Bears, and not any Tygers, unleſs up- 
on ſome of the higheſt mountains of the Andes. 


Nor do I find they had any Wolves, fo that people 


travelFd in great fecurity, and their tame cattle were 
in no danger of being deſtroy'd by them as in Eu- 
rope; which was very happy, eſpecially as they had 
no Dogs capable of detending their locks; and indeed 
they had no other Dogs but a kind of mongrels or lur- 
chers that never bark d. DE La VEGA mentions a 


beaſt that is found on the mountains of the Andes in 


ſhape like a Cow, but le, and without horns ; of 
whoſe hides they make buft and very ſtrong leather : 
But he ſays, there are ſcarce any of the Pecoree or 
Warree (a kind of American Hog deſcrib'd in Mexi- 


co) in Peru, or any-where to the weſtward of the 
mountains of the Andes. 


There are great numbers of Monkeys in this Monkeys. 


country of various kinds and colours, fome with 
tails, others without, and ſome four times as large 
as the ordinary Monkeys. The account AcosT A 


gives of their tricks and dexterity is ſcarce credible, 


and yet we find DE La VEGA aſſerts he has been 
an eye-witneſs of the like. 

Some of theſe Monkeys, ſays Acos rA, are black, 
others grey, and a third fort are ſpotted, Their 
activity and motion is ſuch, that they ſeem to have 
reaſon and diſcourſe : "They would leap from one 


tree 


And as there are many herbs CHAP. 
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CHAP. tree to another; and when the diſtance was ſuch, 
Vi. that one could not reach the place, they would hang 
WYMxe themſelves from the bough of a tree, one at the tail 


ſhoeing of horſes: And the Indian boys that were CH AP 
taught to dreſs their horſes, could hardly ever be per- VI ; 
ſuaded to mount them. GARE 


of another, and fetching a long ſwing, the lowet- 
moſt with the help of the other would throw him-- 
{elf to the bough they aimt'd at, and when he was 
there help'd his companions after him. Theſe Mon- 
keys, when they were tamed and taught, ſeem'd to 
equal Men in underſtanding. He ſaw one of Car- 
thagena that was often ſent to the tavern for wine, 
his maſter giving him money in one hand and a bot- 
tle in the other: And when the creature came to the 
tavern, he would not deliver his money 'till he had 
receiv'd his wine; and it the boys met him by the 
way, and play'd the rogue with him, he would ſet 
down his bottle, and throw ſtones at them ' till he 
had clear'd his way, and then take up his bottle, 
and run home. And tho he loved wine exceſſively, 
would never touch a drop without his maſter's leave: 
It he met with a woman well drefs'd he would ſeize 
upon her cloaths, and be more familiar with her 
than ſhe defired ; concluding, that he thought there 
was no animal in the world fo ſagacious and fo de- 
lighted with human ſociety as this ſpecies of Mon- 
keys. | 

It has been obſerv'd already, that there were not 
to be found either in Peru, or any other part of Ame- 
rica, when the Spaniards arrived there, any Horſes, 
Cows, Elephants, Camels, Aſſes, Mules, Sheep, 
or Hogs. 


The Spaniards at firſt found ſome difficulty in 
breaking thoſe wild colts that were bred in the moun- 
tains, but when they had once broke them, the 
became the moſt tractable animals in the world. 

Cows and Oxen alſo were highly valued when 
they were firſt imported. E LA VEGA relates, 
that he knew the firſt man that was maſter of a cow 
in Peru; and that the firſt oxen he ever ſaw at plow 
was in the valley of Cuſco, in the year 1550, when 
a great many thouſand Indians were aſſembled to ſee 
the novelty of the Spaniſh huſbandry. 

The firſt cows were only preſerved for breeding; 
and when they had multiplied a little, and were 
brought into the market for ſale, they were uſually 
ſold at two hundred crowns a-head; but in 1554 they 
were fallen to one hundred crowns a-piece, and in 
the year 1590 they were fo mightily increaſed, that 
they were fold for twenty or thirty ſhillings a-head : 
And being ſuffer'd to run wild in the mountains, 
they were within a little time hunted in the manner 
deſcribed in Mexico, and kill'd for their hides, which 
made part of the cargoes of ſuch ſhips as failed to 
Old Spain: Their fleſh it feems was little valued ei- 
ther by the Spaniards or Indians, which fhews how 
abſurd it is to repreſent the people who inhabit thoſe 
hot countries between the "Tropics as devourers of 
man's fleſh, where they eat little or no fleſh, and 


Cattle im- The firſt Horſes and Mares were carried over a- could not digeſt what we call a belly-full of meat it 
_ from hgut the year 1495, from Andaluzia in Spain, to they did: I have ſeen cuts indeed in ſome hiſtories 


the iſland of H iſpaniola and Cuba, where they mul- 
tiplied prodigiouſly, and were from thence tranſported 
to Mexico and Peru, being of great ſervice to the 
Spaniards in thoſe conqueſts : "They were fo valuable 
that no man knew what price to ſet upon his horſe, 
or indeed would part with him on any terms, only in 
caſe the maſter died, or return'd to Spain, his horſe 
was ſet to ſale, and the price was uſually four or five 
thouſand crowns ; and my author relates that he was 


acquainted with a certain Spaniſh Gentleman, who 


ſeeing a Negroe boy leading a fine manag'd horſe in 
the year 1554, offer'd ten thouſand crowns for the 
horſe and boy, which was refus'd by the Officer that 
own'd them; and a few days after, the horſe was 
kill'd in a battle, and the maſter mortally wounded ; 
but the price of horſes ſoon abated, being turn'd 
looſe into the fields, where they multiplied a-pace, 


and prov'd a better race than their Spaniſh ſizcs, be- 


ing broke and made fit tor ſervice at three years of 
age. 

"The Indians were a great while exceeding fear- 
ful of horſes, and never thought themſclves ſafe if 
they {yw one looſe in the ſtreets, expecting to be 
trampled under foot; nor would any of them for a 
great while be perſuaded to take up the trade of a 
Blackſmith (tho' they prov'd excellent artiſts in form 
ing any kind of metal) leſt they ſhould be put upon 


of thoſe countries where the natives are repreſented 
roaſting of legs and arms of men upon ſpits ; but 
ſuch writers ſurely were little acquainted with the 
cookery of the Peruvians, who never ſaw a joint of 
any meat roaſted *till the Europeans came amongſt 
them. The littie fleſh they had, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd already, was cut into thin ſlices, and dried 
over a ſlow fire, fo that it would keep ſeveral months; 
and when they dreſs'd it they ſtew'd a little of it 
with a good quantity of herbs, roots, fruits and 
pepper, in a pot, ſix or ſeven hours, and I don't 
find they had any other way of drefling their meat: 
So far were they from roaſting whole joints either 
of men or animals upon ſpits. 

A Jack-Afs it ſeems was in much eſteem alſo in 
Peru at firſt, the Spaniards buying them to get mules 
out of their Mares: DE La VEOA fays, he knew 
one ſold for near eight hundred crowns, and a Goat 
for an hundred, but theſe alſo multiplied fo faſt that 
they were become of little value in his time. Hogs 
were much dearer than Goats. PEDRO DESIE CA 
relates, that he faw a Sow and Pigs fold for near four 
hundred pounds, and that young Pigs were fold for 
a hundred crowns a-piece; but then we are to con- 
ſider how plentiful filver was in thoſe countries at 
that time; and that the Spaniards would give any 


price for their own country food: Theſe niqns 
Sages." 


VI. 


Foals, 
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CHAP. alſo multiplied in Peru to a prodigious degree; for 


De LA VEeGa relates, that he ſaw two Sows in 


sss that had two and thirty Pigs each. 


There have alſo been ſome Camels carried oyer, 
but theſe have not increaſed much. 

The firſt European Sheep DR La VecGa faw in 
Peru was in the year 1556, when they were valued 
at forty and fifty crowns a-head, but they were in- 
creaſed ſo much in ten years time, that a Sheep 
mizht be had for a trifle ; one reaſon of which may 
be, that there are no Wolves, or ſcarce any wild 
beaſts to deſtroy them. And as they have great 
numbers. of Sheep, ſo they have a proportionable 
quantity of wool, but not fine; all the wool I have 
{cen in countries between the Tropics has been coarſe, 
and more like hair than wool ; and indeed the Spa- 
niſh writers tell us, the wool of Peru ferv'd only 
for the cloathing of the common people; the gar- 
ments the Indian Princes wore were made of the 
fine hair or furr of the Vicugnes, or Mountain- 
goats, 

There were not it ſeems either Houſe-cats or Rats 
in Peru *till the Spaniards imported them, and the 
Rats probably were carried thither in ſhipping a- 
gainſt their wills; but they multiplied fo faſt, and 
grew ſo large on the coaſt of Peru, that in the year 
1572 and 1573, they almoſt occaſion'd a famine, 
by cating up the corn as ſoon as it was ſown, and 


by peeling the bark of the fruit-trees, and gnawing 


the roots; inſomuch that they were forc'd to publiſh 
a proclamation, or act of ſtate, that every houſe 
ſhould lay Ratſbane to deſtroy them, and in the mean 
time that they ſhould cover their meat and drink 
from the Rats, to prevent people's being poiſon'd: 
DE La VEGA fays, as he walk'd one evening by 
the water- ſide, he faw the ground cover'd with Rats 
that had been poiſon'd, and came thither to drink 
tor above an hundred paces; and by this and ſome 
other means their numbers were conſiderably leflen'd 
for a time, 

Ihe Peruvians, according to DE La VEGA, 
had no tame fowls or poultry 'till the Spaniards im- 
ported them, unleſs it were a fowl that ſomething 
reſembled a Duck, and was between the ſize of a 
Gooſe and a Duck: Theſe the Indians called Nuu- 
ma, deriving the name from Nuna, to ſuck, be- 
cauſe they drew in their meat as if they were ſuck- 
ing. 

But as to wild fowl and birds they had great va- 
riety both on the land and on the water: They had 
Eagles, but not fo large as thoſe of Europe ; Hawks 
of ſeveral kinds, and ſome ſorts that were never ſeen 
on this ſide the Atlantic; but the Spaniards could 
never bring any of them to fly at game, and there- 
ture imported Spaniſh Hawks for that ſport : The 
molt remarkable bird of prey was that which the 
Indians call'd the Conder, or Cuntur, many of 
which with the wings extended meaſured fifteen or 
teen foot from the extremity of one wing to the 


other; they are a very fierce voracious fowl, and 


. 


have feet like a Hen (not talons like the Fnele 3).C 


however, they arc fo ſtrong that two of them *tis 
ſaid will ſet upon a Bull or a Cow if they find them 
Iving down, and rip up their bowels; and ſome of 
them have kill'd boys of ten or twelve ycars of age, 
and devourcd them ; they are black and white like 
a Magpic, and have combs on their heads; and 
when they riſe, or light, their wings make ſuch a 
humming noiſe that it aſtoniſhes a man; there are 
but very few of theſe terrible animals, but it ſeems 
they make no ſmall havock among the cattle where 
they haunt. 

The fame writer mentions a kind of large carrion 
Crows, which devour fleſh to that degree, that they 
can't fly *till they have diſzorg'd it, and ſays it is one 
of the diverſions of the country to purſue them on 
horſeback, when they ſpue up the fleſh all the way 
they run 'till they are light enough to fly; but are 
ſometimes taken before they can mount. 

Upon the coaſt of the Pacific-occan there are 
ſuch numbers of birds and fowls which prey upon the 
ſhoals of fiſh, that they ſometimes darken the ſky for 
two or three leagues, in DE 1.a VE GA'sphraſe; their 
rivers and lakes alſo abound in water-fowl, ſuch as 
Herons, wild Ducks, wild Geeſe, Swans, and ma— 
ny other kinds that we never ſaw in Europe. 

They have two forts of Partridges, and a pretty 
great plenty of them; one ſort as large as Hens, and 
the other leſs than European Partridges, both of them 
of a greyiſh colour, and delicious food ; they have 
alſo good ſtore of Wood-pidgeons, but had no Dove- 
houſe Pidgcons 'till they were imported from Spain 
there are Turtle- doves of the ſ1ze and colour of thoſe 
of Europe, and others no higger than Larks, that 
build in the eves of houſes, and a great variety of 
fmall birds; but they abound more in Parrots than 
any other, and theſe are of various fizes and colours, 
the leaſt of the bigneſs of Larks, and the largeſt as 
big as Pullets; they are grecn, yellow, blue, and 
red, and ſome of them have fine long feathers in 
their tails, with which the Indians adorn their heads 
on feſtival-days. 

Theſe Parrots, at the ſeaſon of the year when the 
corn is ripe, come from the mountains into the 
plains in ſuch numbers, that they ſpoil great quantities 
of Maize, or Indian-corn. 

Ihe South-ſea is well repleniſh'd with all manner 
of fiſh (particularly Pilchards) which are a great part 
of the ſubſiſtence of the people upon the Peruvian 
coaſt, but their rivers afford ſcarce any fiſh, which 
is aſcrib'd to their rapidity, falling with great violence 
from the high mountains of the Andes, and the ſhal- 
lowneſs of their channels; and there may be this 
further reaſon for it, that moſt of them are dry at 
one ſeaſon of the year, when the fiſh muſt periſh if 
there were any in them ; at other times they have 
ſome fiſh in their lakes, but ſcarce any that are good 
for much, moſt of them a ſmall long try not bigger 
than Sprats and without ſcales; there is one, Kind 
indeed DE La VEGA mentions, that has a broad 
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head like a Toad, which he ſays are pretty good 


cating, 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Mexican vegetables, viz. of their foreſt and 


fruit-trees, corn, herbage, roots, flowers, balm, 
gums, and drugs, 


OREST or timber-trees are very ſcarce in 

Peru, unleſs in the province of Quitto near the 
Equator, and here they have cedars, cotton-trees, 
cocao- trees, palms, mangroves, bamboes, the maho- 
tree, light-wood, and many other kinds of wood 
which have been deſcrib'd in treating of Mexico; 
but none are more valuable than the tree which fur- 
niſhes us with the Kinquina, or Peruvian-bark, 
which grows in the province of Quitto, upon the 
mountains near the city of Loxa (ſituated in 5 de- 
grees ſouth latitude). Mr. BERN ARD informs us, 
that it is of the ſize of a cherry-tree, the leaves 


round and indented, and bears a long reddiſh flower, 


from whence ariſes a kind of pod, in which is found 
a kernel like an almond, cloath'd with a flight 
rind : That bark which comes from the trees at the 
bottom of the mountains is thickeſt, becauſe it re- 
ceives moſt nouriſhment from the earth. It is 
ſmooth, of a whitiſh yellow without, and of a pale 
brown within; that which comes from the trees at 
the top of the mountains is abundantly more deli- 
cate; but the trees which grow in the middle of the 
mountains have a bark {till browner than the other, 
and more rugged; all theſe barks are bitter, but 
that from the trees at the bottom of the mountains 
Jeſs than the others. 

It follows from hence, that the bark of the leaſt 
virtue, is that which grows in the loweſt places; 
becauſe it abounds more with earthly and watry 
parts, than that which grows high, which for the 
contrary reaſon is better; but the beſt is, that which 
grows in the middle of the mountains, becauſe it 


has not too much or too little nouriſhment : There 


is another kind of this bark which comes from the 
mountains of Potoſi (in 21 degrees and a half ſouth 
latitude) that is browner, more aromatick, and bit- 
terer than the former, but much ſcarcer than any 
of the reſt. 

'The qualities we ought to obſerve in the bark 
are, that it be heavy, of a firm ſubſtance, ſound 
and dry; we ought to reject ſuch as is rotten, and 
will ſuck in water preſently, and ſuch as flies into 
duſt on hreaking, or is dirty and unclean; but we 
ſhould make choice of little thin pieces, dark and 
blackiſh without, with a little white moſs ſticking 
to it, and reddiſh within, and it ſhould be of a bit- 
ter diſagreeable taſte : That which is of a ruſſet-co- 
lour ought to be rejected; and care ſhould be taken 
there be no other wood mix'd with it, there being 
ſometimes more of that than of the bark itſelf. 


EER deſcribes the Kinquina, or Feyer-bark, 


STATE 


in the following manner; he ſays, the tree from 
whence it is taken is of the ſize of an ordinary cher- 
ry-tree, and that there are two ſorts of it, the one 
cultivated, and the other wild, and that the culti- 
vated is much preferr'd to the other; that the beſt 
bark is of the moſt lively colour, reſembling dark 
cinnamon, moſt curd up, as coming from the 
ſmaller branches; of a bitter taſte, very aſtringent, 
or rough and ſtiptick upon the tongue, and whitiſh 
outwardly : The thick flat dark-coloured is not fo 
good, and if it wants the bitter taſte and ſtipticity, 
is good for nothing. 

Phyſicians obſerve, that it is a ſpecifick for all 
ſorts of intermitting fevers and agues, and that it ſtops 
catarrhs and fluxes of all forts ; but that it ought not 
to be given in continued burning fevers, or when 
the fit is upon the patient: It is prohibited alſo in 
obſtructions, or where people are coſtive, and in 
many other caſes ; and in ſhort, they would never 
have it adminiſtred without the advice of the learned ; 
but to me it ſeems to be the moſt innocent medicine 
that ever was taken, eſpecially if the bark be chew'd : 
This way I believe it may be taken almoſt in any 
caſe, and at any time, without any danger, and is 
not near ſo nauſeous as in the powder ; and if I may 
judge by experience, has more effect this way than 
any other, and a leſs quantity of it will do than 
when it is taken in powder ; one reaſon whereof 
may be, that perſons who chew it, uſually make 
choice of the beſt ; whereas the Apothecary crams 
wood or any thing down the patient's throat, and 
ſuch rubbiſh cannot be expected to have the ſam 


ſucceſs as real bark. ' 


Maize, or Indian-corn, which has been deſcrib'd j,4ntern. | 


already, may be call'd the ſtaff of life in this coun- 
try, being as generally eaten as wheat in Europe. 
They alſo made their ſtrongeſt drink of it after they 
had ſteep'd and dry'd it, as we do barley ; and as 
the country is for the moſt part hot and dry as well 
as mountainous, they were at great pains in collect- 
ing the waters and introducing rivulets into their 
corn-fields, without which this kind of grain will not 
grow in that hot climate, 
therefore into level ſquares, that they may retain the 
water; and where they meet with a mountain of a 
tolerable good ſoil, they cut it into ſquares, one above 
another, from the bottom to the top, ſupporting 
them with little ſtone walls; fo that they look like 
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They throw their fields Their h- 


bandry, 


hanging-gardens or ſtairs : And if they can meet 


with a fountain on the top of the hill, from thence 


they water all the ſquares beneath : They uſed alſo 
to make aqueducts and canals, ſeveral hundred miles 
in length, into which they brought all the ſtreams 
and rivulets they could meet with, and from theſe 
every man was allow'd to let water into his grounds, 
in his turn, to improve both his corn and graſs. 
diligent and induſtrious were the ancient Peruvians 
in their huſbandry, - But the Spaniards, we are told, 
have let moſt of theſe aqueducts run to ruin; one 
reaſon whereof may be, that the Spaniards have noW 
introduc'd 
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introduc'd Wheat and other European grain, which 
may not require ſo much moiſture : And another 
reaſon for this neglect may be, that theſe countries 
are not half ſo populous as when the Spaniards arriv'd 
there, and conſequently leſs grain is wanting, I 
can't avoid taking notice here, that the Chineſe and 
the Peruvians ſeem toagree pretty much in their agri- 
culture, and to have been equally induſtrious in im- 
proving their grounds, cutting their hills into ſquare 
ſpots, ſo as to make them fruitful to the top. Both 
theſe diſtant nations alſo agreed in this, that human 
poſt for ſome grounds. 

By the ſea-coaſt, below Arequipa, for 200 leagues, 
they uſe no other dung \but that of ſea-fowls, of 
which there are incredible\ numbers breed on the 
iſlands near the coaſt, and lay ſuch heaps of dung, 
that at a diſtance they appear like hills of ſnow. On 


other parts of thecoaſt, more to the ſouthward, they 


dung their lands with a ſmall fiſh like-Pilchards ; and 
it is with infinite labour here, for ſix or ſeven hundred 
leagues along the coaſt of Peru and Chili, that the 
natives find a ſubſiſtence ; for they have no ſprings 
or rivers 3 nor does a drop of rain ever fall on thoſe 
parch'd ſands : The natives therefore near the ſea, 
according to DE La VEGA, dig through the ſand 
3 or 12 foot deep, and there meeting with earth 
which has ſome moiſture in it, plant grains of Maize 
in holes, at equal diſtances, and in the ſame holes 


put ſome Pilchards heads, which, without any other 


dunging or watering, brings the corn to perfection; 
by which means they get bread enough to ſuſtain 
the few inhabitants that dwell on that barren part of 
the coaſt, 
Wheat and Barley, my author ſays, were firſt 
imported into Peru about the year 1540, by a noble 
Lady, who had a plantation beſtow'd on her by the 
Spaniſh Viceroy, for being ſo great a benefactor to 
the country ; both theſe kinds of grain thriving well, 
and yielding a great increaſe in ſeveral parts of Peru. 
FRANCIS DE CARAVANTES, a Nobleman of 
Toledo, had the honour of planting the firſt Vines 
in Peru, which he imported from the Canaries about 
the ſame time. The Spaniards, in a very few years 
aiterwards, made wine there; but it ſeems the In- 
dians preferr'd their own li uor, made of Indian- 
corn, to any wine made of Grapes, and liked bread 
made of Maize better than wheaten bread ; ſuch un- 
genteel palates had my country-men, ſays La VEGA. 
1 hey water their vineyards in all parts of Peru 
chiefly by turning rivulets through them, or letting 
in the water from ſome adjacent river or reſervoir 3 
for the country is ſo hot and dry, that their Vines will 
Yield no grapes if they are not water'd : When they 
vould have them bear fruit therefore, they water 
the Vines, and they have ripe grapes at what time 
ol the year they pleaſe. 
heſame thing isobſerv'd of their Maize, or Indian- 
dorn, one man is ſowing of it, while his neighbour 
4 1t grown up a good height, and perhaps is ready 
or harveſt ; that it may truly be faid, in great 
Vo I. III. 


part of the country, they know no difference of ſca- 
ſons. 

Olives have been carried over alſo into Peru, but 
they do not thrive there ſo well as other European 
plants; tho' they are found very agreeable to the 
ſoil of Chili. However, Peru, at this day, abounds 
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Olives, 


in Sugar-canes, Oranges, Lemons, Figs, Cherrics, Sugar Oran- 


Apples, Pears, Quinces, Nectarines, Peaches, Apri- 
cots, Plumbs, and Pomgranates ; none of which 
fruits were in Peru before the Spaniards arrived 
there : But they had Coco-nuts, Cacao-nuts, Pine- 


apples, Guava's, Plantains, and moſt of the fruits 
enumerated in Mexico, 


ges, Pea- 


ches, &c, 


Coco, 
Cacao, Pine- 
apples, &c. 


As to the kitchen-garden, they had neither Let- Kitchen-gar- 


tice, Radiſhes, Turnips, Garlick, Onions, Beets, 
Spinage, Aſparagus, Melons, Cucumbers, Peaſe, 
Beans or Rice; of all which there are now great 
plenty, as there are alſo of Roſes, Jeſſamin, and ma- 
ny odoriferous flowers they never ſaw before the Spa- 
niards imported them. But then they had ſeveral 
forts of herbs, flowers, ſallading and roots that we 
want, particularly the Caſſavi- root, which ſerv'd great 
part of North and South-America inſtead of bread, 
as has been obſerv'd in the deſcription of Mexico : 
And 'tis obſerv'd of the fruits and plants that have 
been carried thither from Europe, that they thrive 
better, and grow much larger there than they do 
here. DE La VEGA relates, that he had ſeen 
bunches of Grapes from eight or ten pound weight, 
Quinces as big as his head, and other fruits proporti- 
onably large. 


dens. 


Caſſavi- root. 


Fruits of 
Europe vaſt - 
ly large. 


I muſt not paſs over the plants that produce thoſe Balms. 


excellent balms and gums for which this country is 


celebrated, and particularly that call'd the Balfam Balfam of 


of Peru, of which we meet with the following ac- 
count in the Hiſtory of Drugs. It proceeds from 
the trunks and branches of a little tree. There are 
three ſorts of it. The firſt is calld the balſam by in- 
ciſion, and is a white liquor; the ſecond is call'd 


balſam of the ſhell, which drops from the ends of 


the branches that are cut, to which they bang ſmall 
flaſks or baſkets, to receive it ; and thus they draw 
it off 'till the tree will yield no more. They expoſe 
it ſome days in the hotteſt places, where it congeals, 
and changes to a reddiſh colour. The third is a 
black balſam, which is made by boiling the bark- 
branches and leaves of theſe little trees in water; 
and after they have boiPd ſome time, they take off 
the fat or ſcum that ſwims on the top, which is of a 
black brown colour, and calld (as well as the for- 
mer) Balſam of Peru. ix | 

In the ſecond deſcription of this balſam in the 
Hiſtory of Drugs, it is ſaid there are three forts alſo ; 
but that the firſt is call'd dry balſam, being a fort 
of hard, reddiſh, fragrant roſin, the ſecond a liquid 
white roſin, and the third a black odoriferous balſam, 
which is moſt common, and generally uſed as well 
in phyſick as for perfumes : It ought to be viſcous, 
and of a turpentine conſiſtence; of a blackiſh-brown 


colour; a ſweet agreeable taſte, having ſome reſem- 
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Peru de- 


{crib'd. 
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blance of Storax. Theſe balſams are proper for the 


brain and ſtomach, drive malignant humours off by 


\AYV perſpiration, deterge and heal wounds, ſtrengthen 
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the nerves, and reſolve cold tumors : The doſe from 
a drop to four or five. 

Beſides this balm; the country produces Anami, 
Caranna, Storax, Caſſia- feſtata, Guaiacum, Sarſa- 
parilla, Saſſifras, Copal, Liquid-amber, and ſeve- 
ral other gums and drugs, mention'd already in the 
deſcription of Mexico. 


SHA. VIII. 


Of their minerals and precious ſtones. 


OLD and Silver were fo plentiful in Peru in 

the ſixteenth century, when DE LA VEGA 
flouriſh'd, that he relates, there had been exported 
from thence to Spain every year, for twenty-five 
years ſucceſhvely, the value of twelve or thirteen 
millions (of crowns, or pieces of eight, Ipreſume he 
means) each year, beſides what had paſs'd without 
account. And obſerves, that Gold was found in 
every province of Peru, more or leſs ; ſome found 
on the ſurface of the earth, and waſh'd down by 
torrents, which the Indians gather'd up in baſkets 
and ſeparated from the fand, being uſually as ſmall 
as the filings of ſteel; tho ſometimes pieces are 
found of the ſize and form of Melon-feeds, and ſome 
are round, and others oval: And that the gold of 
Peru is generally about eighteen or twenty quillats 
(I ſuppoſe it ſhould be carats) in goodneſs ; only the 
gold that comes from the mines of Callavia or Ca- 
ravana, he ſays, he has been inform'd is of the fine- 
neſs of twenty-four carats or better. And here 
it may be proper to inform ſuch as are not con- 
verſant in theſe matters, that a carat of gold is 
of the weight of a ſcruple, or twenty-four grains, 
and conſequently twenty-four carats make an 
ounce: And gold that is entirely fine, is call'd of 
twenty-four carats, becauſe, if you put an ounce 
of ſuch gold to the proof, it will not be diminiſh- 
ed; but if an ounce of gold waſte a ſcruple in the 
proof, it is gold of twenty-three carats. If it 
waſte two ſcruples, it is gold of twenty-two ca- 
rats, and ſo on, But ſeveral Refiners are of opi- 
nion, there is no gold of twenty-four carats ; for 


es let it be refined never fo well, there will remain 


*« ſome light portion of filver in it. 
Our author proceeds, and relates, that in the year 
15 56, there was dug out of the veins of a rock in 


the mines of Callavia (of the fineſt fort of gold, be- 


ing of twenty-four carats) a piece of gold ore as big 
as a man's head, ſomething reſembling a man's lungs 
in colour and ſhape, having certain perforations in 
it from one end to the other; and in all the holes 
were little kernels of gold, as if melted and dropp'd 
into them. And ſome who underſtood the nature 
of this mineral were of opinion, that had it remain'd 
in the rock, it would all have turn'd. into perfect 
gold in time. 15 


The owner of this valuable piece of ore was car. 
rying it over to Spain, in order to make a preſent 
of it to King PH1L1e II. but the ſhip was caſt a. 
way in the voyage, and he periſh'd with his treaſure, 

old, fays a certain writer, is the moſt ſolid 
weighty, compact metal, generated in mines in ſe. 
veral parts of the world; but the greateſt quantity 
is brought in bars or ingots from Peru. That which 
is found in a maſs or lump in the mines, is calbd 
virgin gold, becauſe it comes pure out of the mine, 


and needs no farther preparation, and is ſoft cnough 


to receive the impreflion of a ſeal. 
The ſecond fort is in grains, not fo fine as the 
firſt. The third is gold mix'd with other metals; 


and the marcaſite or mineral ſtone, the gold and 


the ſtone being form'd and incorporated together : 
This is call'd gold-ore. And the fourth is gold-duſt, 
mix'd with ſand at the bottoms of rivulets; and 
there is ten times more gold found in ſuch ſands 
than is acquir'd all other ways. 

All ſtones, which contain any metal, are call'd 
marcaſite. 
calbd marcaſite are, thoſe that contain gold, ſilver, 
or copper. The two firſt are in little balls, of the 
bigneſs of a nut, almoſt round, weighty, and brown- 
iſh without, but of different colours within ; for the 
firſt is of the colour of gold, the other of filyer, but 
both bright and ſhining. 

Gold is often found mix'd with filyer or copper. 
That which is mix'd with filver, is of fewer carats 
than that mix'd with copper. Father FEUiLLEt 
relates, that he was at Lima in Peru in the year 
1709, and ſaw in the cabinet of Don Ax TUN iO 
PoRTOCARORO, a piece of gold- ore as it came 
out of the mines, that weigh'd thirty-three pounds, 
ſome odd ounces, which was found by an Indian in 
a brook. The upper part of it was gold of twenty- 
two carats, and the loweſt of ſeventeen carats and 
an half, decreaſing gradually in its fineneſs to the 
bottom. 

There are a great. many ſilver mines in feveral 
parts of Peru ; but thoſe of Potoſi, in the province 
of Charcas, in 22 degrees of ſouthern latitude, are 
the richeſt, Theſe were diſcover'd in the year 1545, 
about fourteen years after the Spaniards invaded that 
country, The mountain, in which the mines are, 
is now entirely undermin'd, ſuch vaſt quantities of 
ſilyer having been drawn from it. It is of the form 
of a ſugar-loaf, of a dark red colour, a league in 
circumference at bottom, and a quarter of a league 
towards the top, and ſtands in the middle of a plain, 
being ſome mornings cover'd with a cap of {now 
for it is exceeding cold here, conſidering it lies witl- 
in the Tropics, and never was a more bar ren 
country ſeen for ſeveral leagues round; but tis ob- 
ſerv'd, wherever the earth is enrich'd with this 
kind of treaſure, there are no fruitful fields or pat. 
tures to be met with: At the foot of this mountain 
riſes another little hill, in which are ſome mine 
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and the Spaniards have given it the name 0 Porat 


But the three principal ſtones that are d 
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potoſi. Theſe mines were never diſcover'd, or 
wrought by the Indians, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, tho“ they had dug thoſe of Porco about 5 
leagues diſtant from Potoſi. 
AcosTA relates, that they were diſcover'd by 
mere accident. He ſays, an Indian, purſuing his 
ame up the mountain of Potoſi, and being like to 
fall, laid hold of a ſhrub, that grew upon a vein of 
ſilver, to fave himſelf; and happening to pull it up 
by the roots, thereby diſcover'd the rich metal un- 
derneath. He kept the thing ſecret, it ſeems, till 
he had drawn from it filver enough to enrich him- 
ſelf and his family; but at length it was diſcover'd 
to the Spaniards, who thereupon parcel'd it out a- 


mong ſuch adventures, as would undertake the dig- 


ging and refining the ſilver, on ſuch terms as the 
Government impoſed on them. 

That which made the mines of Potoſi the more 
valuable, was, that they were never hinder'd work- 
ing by water, as they are in other mines, though 
they had funk them two hundred fathom deep. 
AcosTA informs us, that the firſt forty years 
theſe mines of Potoſi were wrought, there were 
regiſtered * one hundred two thouſand millions of 
pieces of eight (or crowns) beſides a great deal 
that had been carried off without paying cuſtom ; 
but according to ſome late travellers, theſe mines 
begin to be exhauſted. To proceed: 

The fame writer gives the following account of 
the ſtate of the mines of Potoſi. In his time, he 
ſays, this rock of Potoſi then contained four prin- 
cipal veins, all which lay on the eaſt fide of the 
mountain, towards the rifing ſun ; and on the weſt 
part there was not any one vein : That the veins 
run from north to ſouth, the largeſt of them being 


ſix foot over, and the narroweſt about a ſpan broad; 


and there are other ramifications, which branch'd 
out like the boughs of trees : That in the richeſt 
of theſe veins, there were ſeventy-eight mines, 
eighty or an hundred fathom deep, and ſome two 
hundred, But at length, inſtead of digging down- 
wards, they opened the rock at the bottom, and fo 
proceeded horizontally, *till they met with the 
nlvercveins; but he obſerves, that the nearer the 
vein is to the ſurface of the earth, the richer it is. 
heſe vaults, by which they pierc'd into the moun- 
tam, were calFd Soccabous, being eight foot in 
breadth, and a fathom in height, and by theſe they 
caſily drew out the metal as they found it; but he 
aus, the rock was ſo hard, that they work'd be- 
*ween twenty and thirty years in the principal of 
thcie Soccabous, before they came at the metal: 
and as they labour in theſe ſubterraneous paſſages, 
without receiving either light or heat from the 
oh the air is ſo cold and unwholſome, that a per- 
on, at his firſt entrance into them, is ſeiz'd with a 
Uiforder not unlike that of ſea- ſickneſs; as our au- 
2 himſelf, who viſited them, experienced. The 
abourers in theſe mines take it by turns, working 


3 from the ore. 


„This muſt ſurely be a miſtake; the hundred at leaſt, ought to have been left out, 


. 


alternately night and day, which to them are CH AP. 


alike, as they always work by candle-light. The 


ore is commonly ſo hard, that they are forced to 


break it with hammers, and it ſplits, as if it 
were flint | 


Another part of the riches of Peru conſiſts in their Quickſilver 
Quickſilver, of which they have ſeveral mines in mines. 


the audience of Lima, particularly in the moun- 
tains of Oropeza and -Guancavilca, near the city 
of Guamanga. It is found, according to AcosT A, 
in a kind of ſtone calld Cinabar, which likewiſe 

ields Vermilion. He obſerves, that the native 
— had long wrought theſe mines, before the 
Spaniards arrived, without knowing what quick- 
ſilver was. They ſought only for the cinabar, or 
vermilion, which they call'd Limpi, eſteeming it 
for the ſame reaſon the Romans and Ethiopians did 


anciently; namely, to paint their faces and bodies 


on feſtivals and rejoicing times, and to beautify and 
adorn the images of their gods. | | 

Nor did the Spaniards diſcover there was quick- 
ſilver in theſe mines, *till the year 1567, when 
HENRIQUEs GARCI As, a native of Portugal, hap- 
pening to meet with a piece of that ore, which the 
Indians call'd Limpi, and with which they painted 
their faces, conſider'd that this muſt be the ſame 
which they call'd vermilion in Spain; and knowing 
that vermilion was extracted out of the ſame ore as 
quickſilver was, he went to the mines to make the 
experiment, and found it to be according as he had 
conjectur'd; and great numbers of labourers were 
immediately employ'd to draw the quickſilver out of 
theſe mines, of which there are many in the above- 
ſaid mountains; one whereof AcosT a deſcribes 
to be a rock of hard ſtone, intermix*d with quick- 
ſilver, extending above fourſcore yards in length, 
and forty in breadth, and threeſcore and ten fa- 
thom deep; fo capacious, that three hundred men 
might work in it at a time. They did not begin 
to refine their ſilver with mercury, at Potoſi, till 
the year 1571, when FERNANDEZ DE VALESCO 
came thither from Mexico, and put them into this 
way: Whereupon they convey'd their quickſilver 
to the port of Arica by ſea, and from thence by 
land-carriage to the mines of Potoſi, and by this 
means they extracted a great deal more ſilver from 
their ore, than ever they cou'd do before by fire 
alone. 

Father AcosT a proceeds to give us this farther 
account of the manner of refining, or ſeparating 
He fays, they take the 

one, or hard ore in which it is found, and beat- 
ing it to powder, put it into the fire in earthen pots 
well luted and cloſed, and the ſtone being melted 
by the heat of the fire, the quickſilver ſeparates it- 
ſelf, and aſcends till it encounters the top of the 
pot, and their congeals ; and if it was ſuffer'd to 
paſs out, without meeting any hard ſubſtance, it 
would mount *till it became cold, and then con- 
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the ore in earthen pots, it congeals at the top of 
the pots, which they unſtop, and draw out the 
metal when it is cold ; for if there remain any fume 
or vapour, it endangers the lives of the workmen, 


at leaſt they will loſe their teeth, or the uſe of their 


ick ſilver, 
Ab fix'd 
and running, 
found in the 
mines. 


limbs. 

They put the quickſilver, when it is melted, 
into ſkins, for it keeps beſt in leather; and thus 
they ſend it from the quickſilver mines to Potoſi, 
where they ſpend above ſeven thouſand quintals 
(an hundred weight) in refining ſilver, every year, 
beſides what is ſpent at other mines. The richeſt 
ore, *tis obſery'd, conſumes moſt quickſilver, and 
the pooreſt much leſs: They firſt beat, or grind the 
ore very ſmall, and fift it through fine ſieves : 
Then they put it into veſſels upon the furnaces, al- 
lowing to every fifty quintals of powder'd ore, five 
quintals of falt, for the ſalt ſeparates the earth and 
filth from the metal, and thereupon the filver is 
the more eaſily extracted by the quickſilver. As 
to the reſt, I refer to the deſcription of Mexico, 
« where I have already inſerted AcosT A's account 
« of refining filver by quickſilver.“ 

In the Hiſtory of Drugs it is ſaid, that quickfilver 
is found in the mines after different manners, ſome- 
times incloſed in its own mineral, and ſometimes 
fluid, and of as changeable a figure as we fee it: It 
is found ſometimes among earth and ſtones, and 
very often embodied in natural cinabar : "Thoſe 
who take quickſilver from its mine, or, more pro- 
perly, from the places it lies in, make uſe of great 
iron retorts to ſeparate it from its mineral, or 
other hard bodies with which it is joined ; and by 
means of fire, and the freſh water into which it 
falls, they render it fluid, as we commonly have it: 
When it is found running, or liquid, in the ground, 
the ſlaves, who gather it, have nothing to do but 
to ſtrain it through ſhamois-leather to cleanſe it 
from its impurities ; and, according to this author, 
there are but two places. in Europe where quick- 
filver is found, viz. in Hunzary and Spain; and 
though ſome have aſſerted it has been found in 
Frence, they are miſtaken ; he admits indeed there 
was a mine of cinabar lately found in Normandy, 
but the great charges of working it obliged them 
to ſtop it up again, LEMERY obſerves, that 
quickſilver is foumd on the tops of mountains, co- 
ver'd with white ſtones as brittle as chalk, and 
that the plants which grow upon ſuch mountains 
are greener and larger than in any other places ; but 
the trees that are near the quickſilver mines rarel 
produce fruits or flowers, and that they uſually find 
a great deal of water about theſe mines, which is 
neceſſary to draw off at the foot of the mountain 
before they can be wrought. | 

Quickſilver is ſo very weighty, that Mr. De 
FURETIERE affirms, a ſolid foot of mercury 
weighs ning hundred forty-ſeven pounds, and that a 
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cubical foot of the Seine-water weighs but {cy 
pounds; ſo that a veſſel that will hold thirty 
pints of that water, will contain nine hundred forty. : 
ſeven pounds of quickſilver; and it is ſo exceeding 
ſtrong as well as weighty, that an hundred and 
fourſcore pounds of quickſilver will bear up an iron 
weight of fifty pounds, as this writer avers he had 
ſeen and experienced. 

The properties of quickſilver, ſays that Gentle. 
man, are fo great, that they exceed imagination ; 
into whatever ſhape you metamorphoſe mercury, 
you may make it return to its firſt ſtate, and that 
with a very little diminution. BoRR1chnins, x 
Daniſh Chymiſt fays, that having operated upon 
mercury for a year together, and reduc'd it into ſe- 
veral forms, it took its own ſhape at laſt by means 
of a little ſalt of tartar : I ſhall not, ſay the fame 
writers, pretend to decide the controverſy, whe- 
ther it be cold or hot; but can affirm, it is ſo cold 
externally, that it is impoſſible to hold one's hand in 
a quantity of quickſilver a quarter of an hour: He 
adds, that when the Dutch have a mind to make 
quickſilver portable, they fix it very eaſily, and put 
it into all ſorts of veſiels, even into paper, and ſend 
it to their correſpondents, who have the ſecret to 
make it run again without any charge. 

As mercury ( fays LEMERVY) is a very fluid 
body, ſo it is more difficult to be found than other 
metals; for it inſinuates itſelf into earth, and into 
the clefts. of ſtones, fo that you often loſe the fight 
of it,, when you think you are juſt going to take it 
up; and men cannot work at it many years with- 
out having the Palſy ; ſo that few are employ'd in 
it but criminals (in Europe he means). He adds, 
that quickſilver is not always taken out of the mine 
neat and running, but generally mix'd with earth, 
or reduc'd into a natural cinabar, by ſome portion 
of ſulphur it has met withal : "That which has but 
a little earth with it, may be ſeparated, by ſtrain- 
ing it through leather; but when. it has a great 
deal of earth, or other impurities, it muſt be put 
into iron retorts, to be purified in the manner above- 
mentioned. 

The beſt way of purifying quickſilver, fays the 
fame author, is to mix together two equal parts 
of powder of cinabar, -and filings of iron, and fill 
about half, or two thirds of a retort with them; 
then place it on a reverberating furnace, and fit to 
it a glaſs recipient full of water, without luting the 


joints: Increaſe the fire to the fourth degree, you 


will find the quickſilver diſtill, and fall to the bot- 
tom of the recipient: Keep on the fire till no more 
will riſe, and you will have thirteen ounces 0 
running mercury from one pound of cinabar, which 
muſt afterwards be waſh'd, and dry'd with linnen 
cloths, and ſtrain'd through a leather, and we may 
depend upon its purity. | 

Cinabar, according to L MER, is of two ſorts 3 


the one natural, call'd Mineral Cinabar, the other 
C artificial, 
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artificial,  call'd Simple Cinabar : The natural is 
found form'd in ſtones that are red, ſhining, and 


WY weirhty, in the quickſilver mines. 


Vermilion» 


Precious 


ſtoncs. 
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The natural cinabar hath been ſublimated by the 
ſubterraneous fires, almoſt in the fame manner as 
the artificial cinabar ; but as in its ſublimation it 
is mix'd with earth, it is not ſo weighty, pure, or 
beautiful as the artificial cinabar, and contains leſs 
mercury, 

The artificial cinabar is made with three parts 
crude mercury, and one part ſulphur mixed, and 
put into ſubliming veſſels over a gradual fire. Tt 
ought to be made choice of in fair ſtones, very 
weighty and bright, with long, clear, and fine 
points, of a browniſh red: Each pound of cina- 
bar has fourteen ounces of mercury to two ounces of 
ſulphur, 

Vermilion, ſays the fame writer, is cinabar in 
ſtone, ground with urine, or aqua vitæ; it is a 
moſt beautiful red, made uſe of by Painters, &c. 

As to the medicinal virtues of quickſilver, or 
mercury and cinabar, I muſt refer the reader to the 
Hiſtory of Drugs for his ſatisfaction, or rather to ad- 
viſe him never to meddle with them without the 
directions of the learned; for though they are excel- 
lent mcdicines, a very ſmall miſtake in the applicati- 
on of them, I perceive, may be fatal to the patient. 
As to the precious ſtones of Peru, I find they 
have great plenty of Emeralds here as well as in 
Mexico ; but thoſe having been treated of there, it 
is needleſs to deſcribe them again. 

They have alfo Turquoiſes, which are of a blue, 
or azure colour, as the Emeralds are of green, but 
not ſo much eſteem'd ; Cryſtal alfo is found here : 
And Pearls they had in greater plenty in South than 
in North-America, particularly on the coaſt of 
Terra-Firma in the North-ſea, and in the Bay of 
Panama in the South-ſea ; but thoſe fiſheries ſeem 
to be almoſt exhauſted. 
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The hiſtory, religion, and government, of the ancient 
Peruvians, before the Spaniſh conqueſt. 


OTHING is more uncertain than the ori- 
ginal of nations, even in this part of the world, 
where we have the advantage of letters; perhaps 


there is not any one country in Europe that can tell 


from what particular people they are deriv'd, and 
conſequently neither know how, or when it was 
planted; much leſs what were the religion, cuſtoms, 
or manners of the firſt inhabitants; how then can 
we depend on the accounts they give us of Peru for 
any number of years before the Spaniſh conqueſt, 
when they had neither letters or characters to record 
the tranſactions of preceding ages ? 

GARCILIASSO DE LA VEGA has indeed at- 
tempted to give us the hiſtory of Peru, even before 
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the Inca's founded that empire, that is, four or five 
hundred years before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
and was as well qualified for ſuch an undertaking, as 
any man could be in ſuch circumſtances, being de- 
ſcended, by his mother's ſide, from the royal family 
of the Inca's, and bred up among his mother's rela- 
tions before they were converted to Chriſtianity, or 
had received the Spaniſh cuſtoms: And by the fa- 
ther's ſide was deſcended from a Spaniard of quality, 
and had the advantage of a liberal education: This 
Gentleman it ſeems made it his buſineſs for ſeveral 
years to inform himſelf, from his Indian relations 
and acquaintance, of the hiſtory and cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors; and aſterwards came over to Spain, 
where that Court put him upon digeſting and metho- 
dizing his obſervations, and making them publick 3 
which he did, under the title of The Royal Commen- 
taries of Peru, and wanted no aſſiſtance which the 
Peruvians, or Spaniards could give him in compi- 
ling of them; but the Spaniards took care that this 
hiſtory ſhould be ſo modell'd, as to caſt as little re- 
flection on their conduct in ſubduing Peru as poflible 
and the hiſtorian himſelf ſeems to have had a ſtrong 
biaſs towards the family of the Inca's, or Peruvian 
Emperors, from whom he was deſcended, aſcri- 
bing the civilizing of that people, and the inſtruct- 
ing them in _ thing that was uſeful or excel- 
lent, to them. And that he may reflect the greater 
honour on the Inca's, he repreſents the people of 
Peru, before the foundation of that empire, as bar- 
barous as any people on the face of the earth; nay, 
more ſavage than the brutes themſelves: And he 
might have this farther view in thoſe horrid accounts 
he gives us of the ancient Peruvians ; namely, to 
juſtify the Inca's invaſions of their neighbours, and 
reducing them under their obedience by force, and 
compelling them to abandon their former way of 
life, and ſubmit to the laws and government of the 
Inca's ; affecting to give them the title rather of 
benefactors, than deſtroyers of mankind, as we find 
has ever been the practice of both ancient and mo- 
dern conquerors, in order to palliate the injuſtice of 
their invaſions on the liberties and properties of 
their peaceable neighbours. 

De LaVEca tells us, that the ancient Peruvi- 
ans were at beſt but tamed beaſts, and ſome of them 
worſe than the moſt ſavage creatures; and begin- 
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The ſavage 
lives of the 


ancient Pe- 
ruvians, ac- 


ning with their religion, he ſays, every tribe and £998 to 


family had its particular god ; that they adored trees, 
mountains, and rivers, and worſhipp'd Lions, and 
Tygers, .and all manner of animals ; others made 
ſtocks and ſtones the objects of their adoration 
and facrificed not only their enemies, but their chil- 
dren to them, and eat them in great joy and ſeſtivity 
when they had done. 

He confirms even that horrid and improbable 
tale of BL OS VALE RAS, who relates, that the in. 
habitants of the mountains of Andes eat man's fleſh, 
and worſhipp'd the Devil, who appear'd to them 2 

0 


De la Vegas 
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the form of a ſerpent, or ſome other animal: That 


when they took an ordinary priſoner in war, they 


WYw quarter'd him, and divided him among their wives, 


No ſounda- 


tion tor theſe 
ſtories. 


children, and ſervants, to be eaten; or perhaps ſold 


his fleſh in the ſhambles/; If it was a noble captive, 


they ſtripp'd him of his garments, and ty'd him to 
a ſtake, and, alive as he was, cut him with knives 


and ſharp ſtones, paring off ſlices from the more 


fleſhy parts, as from the buttocks, calves of his legs, 
and the brawny parts of his arms, and ſprinkling 
the principal men and women with part of the blood, 
drank the remainder, and eat his fleſh in haſte, be- 
fore it was half boil'd, leſt the miſerable wretch 
ſhould die before he had feen his fleſh devour'd, and 
intomb'd in their bowels ; all this was perform'd 
by way of a religious offering, till the man expir'd; 
and then they compleated the feaſt, by devouring 
all the remainder of his fleſh and bowels, eating 
them with filence and reverence, as ſacred, and 
partaking of a deity. © Such, ſays De La VEGa, 
vas the manner of theſe brutes, becauſe the go- 
« vernment of the Inca's was not received into 
their country ;” infinuating, that all Peru was 
peopled with ſuch ſavages, till the Inca's civiliz d 
them: But ſure ſuch monſtrous relations need no 
confutation, the very repeating them is ſufficient to 
diſcredit them; human nature could never be thus 
depraved and degenerated; and thus much we are 
ſure of, that DE LA VEGA could have no certainty 
of theſe facts, for they are either related of ſuch peo- 
ple as liv'd five hundred years before he wrote; or 


of thoſe who inhabited diſtant and inacceſſible coun- 


tries, which the Inca's never penetrated, or had any 
commerce with, - | | 

However, from ſuch ſtories as theſe, which the Pe- 
ruvians ſeem to have been very full of, I make no man- 
ner of doubt but the Spaniards firſt took the hint, and 
repreſented the Peruvians themſelves to be addicted to 
the ſame barbarous cuſtoms, and made this a pre- 
tence for oppreſſing and enſlaving them: And when 
both Spaniards and Indians contributed to ſupport the 
truth of ſuch relations, no wonder they were ſoon 
propagated all over Europe ; and we find it extreme- 
ly difficult to undeceive the preſent generation, eſ- 
pecially as mankind are frequently delighted with 
ſuch relations as are moſt monſtrous and unnatural, 
and ſeem to wiſh they might be true, 

De La VEGA proceeds to repreſent the ancient 
Peruvians, as living under no government, and in 
no ſocieties, but diſperꝰd over the country in dens 
and caves, like wild beaſts ; neither building, plant- 
ing, or cloathing themſelves, but feeding upon ſuch 
roots and fruits of the earth as grow ſpontaneouſly, 
or upon man's fleſh. 

That others lived by robbery, or ſpoil, tyranni- 
zing over their weaker neighbours, and treating 
them as ſlaves: That men's carcaſſes were common- 
ly fold in their ſhambles, and ſauſages made of their 
guts: That they eat their own children, and the 


women they had them by, if they were captives ta- 


ken in the wars, fatting ſuch children when the 
came to be ten or eren years of age, as Fre CHap 
calves or lambs (ſays DE La VEca, and ſome 0. ix, 
her Spaniſh writers) and reſerving them as moſt WY 
delicious diſhes for their own tables. For all which 
however, they have no better authority than tradi- 
tion, as has been obſerv'd already, which, with the 
improbability of the thing, is abundantly ſufficient 
to make any one ſuſpend his belief of ſuch relations 
eſpecially, if it be conſider'd that there are no ſuch 
people upon the face of the earth ; and many of 
thoſe nations, that have been repreſented as barha- 
rous, have proved more humane, gentle, and tracta- 
ble than their enemies, who found it their intereſt 
to dreſs them up in ſuch ſhocking colours, particu- 
larly the people of Florida, and thoſe who inhabit 
ſome mountains and iſlands in the Eaſt-Indies and 
Africa ; daily experience now diſcovering they have 
been groſly abuſed by ſuch miſrepreſentations. 
In the next chapter, DE La VEGA charges the 
ancient Indians with ſodomy, and with having their 
women in common, without any regard to kin- 
dred or relation; and with practiſing the arts of poi- 
ſoning and witchcraft, 
But then he comes and relates in his 7th chapter, The n. 
that all theſe barbarous cuſtoms were aboliſh'd by mation! 
the Inca's, when they laid the foundafion of their = « = 
monarchy, and the people reduc'd to a more regular 2 
and decent way of living; of which they had in 
their family the following tradition. 

That their father, the Sun (the Inca's giving out 
that they were the offspring of that glorious planet) 
un mankind in that deprav'd and ſavage ſtate 
above related, took compaſſion on them, and ſent a 
ſon and daughter of his own from heaven to earth, 
to inſtruct them to worſhip and adore him as their 
god, and to give them laws and precepts to govern 
themſelves by, to form them into ſocieties, and in- 
ſtruct them in building, planting, and huſbandry, 
that they might live like men, and enjoy the fruits 
of the earth. 

With ſuch inſtructions, their father (the Sun) 
plac'd his two children in the great lake of Titicaca, 
from whence they were to begin their labours for 
the reformation of mankind, giving them a little 
wedge of gold, which they were to ſtrike into the 
ground at every place they flept or refted ; and 
wherever this wedge ſhould ſink into the earth, and 
vaniſh out of their ſight, in that place they were to 
make their reſidence, and the people ſhould reſort to 
them to be inſtructed, their father (the Sun) conſti- 
tuting them Lords and Sovereigns over all men, 
that ſhould be reduc'd from their ſavage way of life 
by their means, 

That travelling northward from thg lake of 
Titicaca, and ftriking the golden wedge into the 
earth in the valley of Cuſco, there it diſap- 
pear'd, as had been foretold ; and thereupon they 
agreed to aſſemble the people there, in order to in- 
ſtruct them in the doctrines committed to them: Ac 
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one going to the north, and the other to the ſouth, 
declaring to all they met in thoſe wild and uncultivated 
defarts, that their father (the Sun) had ſent them to 


be their teachers and benefactors, to draw them from 


that rude and ſavage way of life, form them into ſo- 
cieties, and inſtruct them in all ſuch arts as might 
render their lives eaſy and comfortable. BS 

That the ſavages, obſerving theſe two perſons 
cloath'd and adorn'd, as their father (the Sun) had 
equipp'd them, and that by the gentleneſs of their 
words, and the gracefulneſs of their countenances, they 
manifeſted themſelves to be the children of the Sun, 
they were ſtruck with admiration, and gave them 
entire credit, adored them as children of the Sun, 
and obey'd them as their Princes. 

Great multitudes being aſſembled, they led them 
to that ſpot of ground where Cuſco now ſtands, laid 
out the plan of the city, and inftruted the people 
how to prepare materials for building ir, In the next 
place, the Inca ſhew'd the men how to cultivate 
their lands, and bring the ftreams of water into 
them, while his Queen taught the women to ſpin, 
and weave their cotton into garments, to dreſs their 
meat, and other parts of houſewifery. This colony 
flouriſhing extremely, drew in the neighbouring 
tribes to join them, and be partakers of their happi- 
neſs : And now the Inca, finding himſelf in a con- 


dition not only to defend himſelf againſt the reſt of 


the ſavages, but able to enlarge his territories by 
force, taught the people the uſe of arms ; and thoſe, 
who refuſed to ſubmit themſelves voluntarily, were 
compelFd, fays my author, by force, to relinquiſh 
their former vagrant life, and be obedient to the 
laws of ſociety, the Inca extending his conqueſts 
every day, and planting colonies in all parts of the 
country. This firſt Inca was named MAN co Ca- 
PAC, and his Queen Coya Mama ; and, accor- 
ding to DE LA VEGa's computation, they flou- 
ri{h'd about four hundred years before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, 

Manco CaPac did not only teach all his ſub- 
jects to adore his father (the Sun) but inſtructed them 
alſo in the rules of morality and civility, directing 


them to lay aſide their prejudices to each other, and 


to do as they would be done by. He ordain'd, that 
murder, adultery, and robbery, ſhould be puniſh'd 
with death: That no man ſhould have but one wife; 


and that in marriages they ſhould confine themſelves 


to their reſpective tribes : And over every colony, he 


| Plac'd a Caracas, or Prince; or, as they call ſuch a 


Chief in other parts of America, a Cacique, who go- 
vern'd the people under them, as their ſubjects. He 
alſo built a temple to the Sun, taught the people to 
offer ſacrifices, and other religious rites, and erect- 
ed a cloiſter for a certain number of ſelect virgins, 
who were all to be of the blood royal, and dedica- 
ted to the Sun. | 

Among other inſtitutions, this Inca commanded, 


that all the males of his family ſhould have their heads 
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ſhav'd, which they ſubmitted to, tho' nothing could 
be more troubleſome in their circumſtances, having 
no better inſtruments than ſharp flints to ſcrape o 

the hair; inſomuch that De La VEGa fays, it 
was an obſervation of one of his Indian friends, 
That had the Spaniards introduc'd no other inven- 
tions amongſt them, than Sciſſars, Looking- 


„ glaſſes, and Combs, they had deſerv'd all the 


gold and filyer their country produc'd.” He alſo 
order'd them to bore their ears, which they did with 
a thorn, and afterwards ſtretch'd the orifice to ſuch 
a degree, that it would hold the wheel of a ſmall 
pulley ; and their ear-rings were of that form, which 
— the Spaniards to call them Large Ears: 
They were alſo order'd to wrap a wreath, or cloth of 
various colours, four or five times about their heads, 
in form of a turbant; which three things were to 
diſtinguiſh the royal family of the Inca's from other 
people; tho* the reſt of the people were afterwards 
indulged fo far, as to have their crowns ſhav'd, to 
wear a black wreath about their heads, and to bore 
their ears, but not ſo wide as the family of the Inca's. 

Laſtly, having reign'd many years, he ſummon'd 
a general aſſembly of the Chiefs of his ſubjects, at the 
city of Cuſco, acquainting them, that he intended 
ſhortly to return to heaven, and take his repoſe with 
his father the Sun; and being now to leave them, 
as the laſt teſtimony of his affection for thoſe who 
had been his chief miniſters, and inftruments of re- 
forming that people, he adopted them for his chil- 
dren, conferring on them his own title of Inca, which 
they and their poſterity retain'd ever afterwards. 

The Inca being dead, was fucceeded by his eldeſt 
ſon SINCH1 Roca, whom he had by his wife 
Coy a Mam aA hisfiſter ; he alſo, after the example 
of his father, married his eldeſt ſiſter by the ſame 
mother, and this was the practice of all ſucceedin 
Inca's in their marriages, to marry their eld 
ſiſters of the whole blood, tho' they did not ſuffer 
their ſubjects to marry their ſiſters, or near relations: 
The Inca's alſo had many wives and concubines that 
were not of the royal blood, but thoſe never inheri- 
ted the crown. | 

The corpſe of the firſt Inca, Manco Carac, 
was afterwards embalm'd, and placed in the temple 
of the Sun, where he was worſhipp'd by his ſubjects 
as a god, as wereall the fucceeding Inca's : But both 
the Sun and the Inca's ſeem to have been worſhipp'd 
as inferior deities, according to DE La VEGA; 
for he aſſures us, the Peruvians acknowledg'd one 


almighty God, maker of Heaven and Earth, whom The Peru- 


they call'd Pacyua Camac, PAcHa in their 
language ſignifying, the Univerſe, and Ca Mac, 
the Soul: PA cHA CA MA therefore ſignified him 


who animated the world: And here he takes notice, 


that PEDRO DE SIE C A ſuppoſes, in his 62d chap- 
ter, that the Peruviars called the Devil by this 
name; but that he, who was an Indian born, and 
better acquainted with their language, could aſſure 
us, that they never took this name into their 8 
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CH AP. but with the greateſt veneration, and ſigns of devo- into ſuch images, and ſpoke to them from thence, CH Ap 


IX. tion; much more than when they mentioned the their Prieſts and Conjurers entertaining a familiar IX 
un or their Inca's: And being afſk'd who PA cHA converſation with ſuch ſpirits : Of which kind of rv 


T heir Prieſts 


CAMac was, they anſwer'd, it was he who gave 
life to the univerſe, ſuſtajn'd and nouriſh'd all things 
but becauſe they did not fee him, they could not 
know him, and therefore ſeldom erected temples, 
or offer'd ſacrifices to him, but worſhipp'd him in 
their hearts as the Unknown God, tho' there was 
one temple it ſeems in the valley, call'd from thence, 
the valley of PAcHA Camac, dedicated to the 
Unknown God; which was ſtanding when the 
Spaniards arriv'd in Peru: DE La VEGA adds, 
that the name by which the Peruvians call'd the De- 
vil, was Capay, which they never pronounced 
but they ſpit, and ſhew'd other ſigns of deteſtation. 
He proceeds to inform us, that their facrifices, and 
religious rites and ceremonies, were all taught 
them by the firſt Inca: That their principal ſacrifi- 
ces to the Sun were lambs, but they offer'd alſo all 
ſorts of cattle, fowls, and corn, and even their beſt 
and fineſt cloaths, all which they burnt in the place 
of incenſe, rendring their thanks and praiſes to the 
Sun, for having ſuſtain'd and nouriſh'd all thoſe 
things, for the uſe and ſupport of mankind ; they 
had alſo their drink-offerings, made of their Maize, 
or Indian-corn, ſteep'd in water; and when they 
firſt drank after their meals (for they never drank 
while they were eating) they dipp'd the tip of their 
finger into the cup ; and lifting up their eyes with 
great reverence to heaven, gave the Sun thanks for 
their liquor, before they preſum'd to take a draught 
of it; and here he takes an opportunity to aſſure us, 
that the Inca's always deteſted human ſacrifices, and 
would not ſuffer any ſuch in the countries under their 
dominion, as they had heard the Mexicans, and ſome 
other countries did, 

All the Prieſts of the Sun that officiated in the 
: city of Cuſco were of the royal blood, tho' the in- 
feriour Officers were taken out of thoſe who had 
been adopted into the privileges of the Inca's ; the 
High Prieſt was either the brother, or uncle of the 
King, or oneof his neareſt relations ; but the Prieſts 
had no veſtments to diſtinguiſh them from others of 
the royal family; in other provinces, perſons of 
diſtinction among the natives were made Prieſts, 
but the High Prieſt was always an Inca ; and each 
province had its cloyſter of ſelect virgins, that 
vow'd perpetual virginity. 

All the laws and religious rites their firſt Inca 
inſtituted, were pretended to be the commands of 
his father the Sun, to give them the greater autho- 
rity, tho' future Inca's, it ſeems, frequently took 
an opportunity of making ſuch improvements and 


. D . . 
alterations as they ſaw requiſite for the times they 


liv'd in. 

Beſides the worſhip of the Sun, DE La Veca 
informs us, they paid ſome kind of adoration to the 
images of ſeveral animals and vegetables, that had 


2 place in their temples ; and that the Devil enter'd 


them corn to ſow their lands, wool for their cloath- 


idolatry, DE La VEGA fays, he can bear teſti- 
mony, becauſe he has ſeen it with his own eyes 

( © I preſume he means he had ſeen images wor- 

* ſhipp'd in the temple of the Sun, but he does not 
pretend to ſay, he heard any voice. This part 

Jof the ſtory probably he had from hear-ſay or 
tradition“); and theſe were the images brought The p... 
from the conquer'd countries, where the people a- w 
dor'd all manner of creatures, animate or inanji- = oh of 
mate; for whenever a province was ſubdu'd, their — the 
gods were immediately remov'd to the temple of tem 
the Sun at Cuſco, where the conquer'd people were avon 
permitted to pay their devotions to them, for ſome 

time at leaſt, for which there might be ſeveral poli- 

tical reaſons afſign'd. 

He proceeds to give ſome account of the Civil The c 
Government, inſtituted by the firſt Inca's : He ſays, Get 
the people were divided into Decurions, or Tyth- 
ings, of which an exact regiſter was kept: That 
over every Decurion, or ten families, the maſter of 
one of the ten was appointed to preſide ; that over 
every five of theſe diviſions was another Decurion, 
who had the command of fifty families, another Of- 
ficer was placed over an hundred, another command- 
ed hve hundred, and the chief Officer a thouſand ; 
but no man was ſuffer'd to govern more than a 
thouſand families : The loweſt Decurion of ten was 
to ſee that thoſe under his command wanted none 
of the neceſſaries of life, and was to deliver out to 


ing, and materials to build their houſes, and to take 
care of ſuch as were ſick and infirm : He was alſo 
to be the Cenſor of their actions, and inform his 
ſuperiors of any crimes, or immoralities, committed 
by thoſe under his care, which were to be puniſh'd 
by him; but as for trivial offences, the loweſt Offi- 
cer had the correction of them, and the deciſion of 
ſuits and controverſies of ſmall moment ; and where 
differences aroſe between two provinces, theſe were 
decided by Commiſſioners appointed by the Inca 
himſelf ; and there was a general Cenſor appointed 
to inſpect the conduct of the chief Officers, and 
Miniſters of State, who were puniſh'd capitally, if 

— they oppreſs'd the ſubjects, or betray d their 

fruits, 

The conduct of parents and maſters of families Ap 
was nicely inſpected, and the Decurion, as well as m_ 10 
the Father, was anſwerable for the faults of the gur 
children of thoſe under their care: Like the Chi- 
neſe, they inculcated nothing more than a moſt 
reſign'd ſubmiſſion and obedience of children to their 
parents, encouraging a modeſt behaviour, and the 
utmoſt civility and reſpect, in ſpeaking to and ad- 
drefling their ſuperiors ; and as the Indians were 
naturally of a gentle and tractable temper, never 
was more peace and order ſeen in families, accor d- 
ing to DE La VEGA. 1 
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As every family was regiſter'd, ſo the Decurions 


took care, from time to time, to intimate ſuch alte- 
rations as happen'd on them by births, marriages, 
or deaths ; fo that the Inca's were always apprized 
of the ſtate and condition of their provinces, the 
numbers of their ſubjects, and the forces and re- 
venues proper to be required of them upon all oc- 
caſions, and were inform'd alſo of ſuch calamities 
and misfortunes as befel them, whether from floods, 
fires, unkind ſeaſons, peſtilence, and the like ; and 
the Inca's thereupon immediately ſupplied them with 
whatever was wanting; fo that the Spaniſh writers 
themſelves obſerve, they might juſtly be ſtiled, Fa- 
thers and Guardians of their people ; and it ſeems 
one of the Inca's titles was, A Lover of the 
Poor” ; and fo dutiful were their ſubjects, and 
obedient to the Jaws, that in this vaſt empire, 
which extended upwards of a thouſand leagues, it 
was rare to find one perſon convicted of a crime 
within the ſpace of a year, if we may credit DE 
LA VEGA, 

The hiſtorian in the next place proceeds to give 
us ſome account of the reign of SN HI Roca, 
the ſecond Inca, who anſwer'd the name that had 
been given him of a prudent and brave Prince ; 
the word Sinchi ſignifying Wiſe, and that of Roca, 
Valiant. 

This Prince having ſolemnized his father's funeral 
in a magnificent manner, inſtead of being crown'd, 
had a wreath, or coronet, of various colours bound 
about his temples, ſuch as the ſupreme Inca's wear ; 
and was no ſooner eſtabliſhed on his throne, but he 
propoſed to the Caraca's, or Vaſſal Princes, the 
making an expedition in perſon to the South, to 
ſummon the neighbouring nations to come in, and 
acknowledge the Sun for their god, and the Inca 
for their Sovereign, and to require them to abandon 
«heir former ſuperſtition, and ſavage courſe of life: 
The Caraca's expreſſing their readineſs to attend 
tneir Prince, he ſet forward at the head of a nume- 
rous army, employing Heralds to march before him, 
und declare the intent of his approach: And the 
people were fo alarm'd with the gentleneſs of his 
adminiſtration, and the happineſs they ſaw his ſub- 
jects enjoy beyond the reſt of mankind, ſays DE LA 
VEGa, that they immediately ſubmitted to him, 
without compulſion ; and during his whole reign, 
which was a long one, he never engag'd in war, 
or compelFd any people to ſubmit to him by force, 
tho" he conſiderably enlarg'd his Empire; *tis very 
Poihble, however, that the appearance of fo formi- 
able a power was the ſtrongeſt argument to induce 
eſe Indians to reſign their liberties, and change their 
rcligion for that of the Inca's ; for few men part 
either with their religion, or ancient form of go- 
\ernment, how abſurd or inconvenient ſoever, up- 
n choice, | 

SINCHI Roca having reign'd many years, in 
mutation of his predeceſſor, declared he was going 


o repoſe himſelf with his father the Sun; and dying 
kg + 3 8 
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ſoon after, was ſucceeded by Logue VU PAN GUT, CH AP. 


his fon by his wife and ſiſter Mama Cora ; ha- 


IX. 


ving other children by her, but many more by his 


other wives and concubines, of the blood of tlie 
Inca's, all of which were held legitimate; but thoſe 
he had by other women were look'd upon as baſe 
born: The Inca's were allow'd to multiply and 
increaſe their children by any means, it being re- 
quiſite, ſays DER LA VEGA, that the poſterity of 
the Sun ſhould be numerous : But the vulgar were 
confin'd to one wife a- piece. 


The Inca, Loque VV ANI, receiv'd his Third Inca. 


firſt name from his being left-handed, and the other 
from his exalted ſtation, that of YUPANQUI be- 
ing given only to the Sovereign Inca. 

He was not altogether ſo peaceable as his prede- 
cellor ; for thoſe nations that refuſed to obey him 
on his frſt ſummons, were invaded, and treated 
in a hoſtile manner, till they made their ſubmiſſion ; 
and were contented to forſake their former laws and 
cuſtoms, to adore the Sun as their god, and be- 
come ſubjects of the Inca, 

He extended his conqueſts to the ſouthward of 
the Lake Titicaca, and taught the ſubdu'd people 
how to cultivate their grounds, to introduce rivulets 
into them, to make aqueducts, to build, to plant, 
and cloath themſelves decently; in all which the 
Peruvians were defective, according to DE LA 
VEOA, *till they were inſtructed by the Inca's ; fo 
that he would have us look upon theſe invaſions and 
conqueſts to be infinitely to the advantage of the 
conquer'd people, and an ample equivalent for all 
the ravages and devaſtations of war, tho” there is 
not much doubt, but the unhappy people, who felt 
the force of thoſe arms they could not reſiſt, would 


have been very well contented with their native 
ſimplicity and ignorance, rather than have been 


beaten into better manners: But to proceed; the 
Inca Lo uE YUPANQU1, having finiſhed a glo- 
rious reign, and left a numerous ue of ſons and 
daughters, died in a good old age, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his on MA vTA Car Ac, whom he had 
by his ſiſter and wife MAMA Co vA. 

Ma vTA CAP Ac, the fourth Inca, enlarg'd his 
dominions by the conqueſt of ſeveral other nations 
lying to the ſouthward of the Lake of Titicaca : 
In one of which, 'tis related, they found ſeveral 
ancient magnificent ſtructures of hewn ſtone, with 
variety of ſtatues of human form, excellently well 
carv'd ; but this, I muſt conſefs, I can ſcarce credit; 
for if it be true, it confutcs what DR La VEGA 
ſo often arms, that the Inca's firſt taught the 
Mexicans to build, carve, &c. There is little elſe 
remarkable in this reign, unleſs it be the Inca's 
making a great bridge or rather float of Oziers, on 
which he tranſported his army over great rivers, 
and invaded his enemies, who thought themſelves 
ſecur'd by thoſe waters from all invaſions : And that 
this ſo aftoniſh'd thoſe people, that they ſubmitted 
to the Inca without ſtriking a ſtroke, He died, 

"+ De according 
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according to DE LA VROA, after a triumphant 
reign of thirty years, wherein he acquir'd a great 
name both in peace and war. But tho' this author 
acknowledges, it was very uncertain how many 
years he reign'd, becauſe they had no regiſters or 
letters to record their actions; yet he afterwards 
ſays, it is certain he died full of honour, &. Now 
it their quippo's or ſtrings were of ſo little uſe to 
them, that they knew not how to mark the num- 
ber of years a Prince reign'd, much leſs could they 
convey down his character, or the hiſtory of his 
actions to poſterity. As I look upon the hiſtory of 
the Inca's therefore to be in a great meaſure fabu- 
lous, I ſhall give but a ſhort abſtract of it, *till I 
come down to thoſe who reign'd about the time of 
the Spaniſh conqueſt. 

CAP Ac YUPANQU1, the eldeſt ſon of MayTA 
CA Ac, ſucceeded his father, who ſeems to have 
_ an unactive Prince, there being little ſaid of 

im. | | 

Inca Roc a, eldeſt fon of the former Emperor, 

ſucceeded him. The Spaniſh writers make this Inca 


one of the principal Peruvian Law-givers, and have 


given us ſome of his moſt celebrated ſayings : As, 
that upon his viewing and conſidering the heavens, 
he would fay, © If the heavens be fo glorious, 
* which is the throne of the Pa cHA Camac 
(or great God) how much more reſplendent muſt 
his perſon and majeſty be who was the Creator 
of all things. Again, If I was to adore any ter- 
“ reftrial thing, it ſhould be a wiſe and good man, 
** whoſe excellency tranſcends all other creatures.” 
Another ſaying they aſcribe to him is this : * That 
he that cannot make himſelf immortal, nor re- 
cover life after death, is not worthy of adora- 
** tion.” But theſe were probably made by ſome 
of the Spaniſh Miſſionaries ; for how they ſhould 
be informed of the fayings of a Prince who lived 
two or three hundred years before the Spaniards ar- 
riv'd there, is not eaſy to conceive. 

Inca Roc A was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon 
YAHNncoR Hracac ; in whoſe reign there was 
x great rebellion of the Chanca's, inſomuch that 
the Inca abandon'd the capital city of Cuſco, leav- 
ing it to be defended againſt the enemy by his ſon 
VIRACOCHA, Who gave the Chanca's a great 
defeat; being miraculouſly aſſiſted by the Sun, as 
was pretended, who turn'd the very ſtones into men, 


and form'd them into troops in favour: of the Inca 


Righth Inca. 


VIRACOCHA, 

After this victory, VIRACcoc Ha became ex- 
tremely popular; and his father fo loſt the eſteem 
of his ſubjects by abandoning his capital city, that 


it was agreed to depoſe the old Inca, and advance. 
his fon VIRAcoCcHa to the imperial dignity ; 


which, *tis faid, the fon very readily accepted, and 
the father was afterwards content to lead a private 
life in one of his palaces, ſituated a fmall diſtante 
from Cuſco. 

This VIRACO CHA is repreſented as one of their 


moſt victorious Princes, and faid to be worſhipp'd CH Ab 


as a god. And the Indians afterwards, as a teſti- 


mony of the veneration they had for the Spaniards, \-y 


gave them the title Viracocha's, or gods, which this 
nca aſſumed on pretence that he had ſeen a viſion 
of angelick form, that commanded him to take 
that title, ; 

It is reported alſo by the Indians, that the Inca 
VisAacocHa pretending to the ſpirit of prophecy, 
foretold that, after the ſucceſſion of a certain num- 
ber of Kings, a people ſhould arrive from far di- 
ſtant countries, never ſcen in thoſe regions before, 


and cloath'd like the angel in the viſion he had ſeen, 


who ſhould fubvert their religion and empire : 
Which they held to be fulfill'd at the Spaniſh con- 
queſt, 

VIRACOCHA is faid to have reign'd fifty years, 
which DE LA VE OA thinks not improbable ; 
for that he ſaw his body, which was preſerv'd 'til 
his time, and the hairs of his head were as white 
as ſhow : He was alſo ſhewn the bodies of ſeveral 
other Inca's, which he obſerves were more entire 
than the mummies of Egypt, wanting neither the 
hair of the head or eye-brows, or even the eye- 
laſhes, which were till viſible. But I do not de- 
ſign to impoſe theſe things on any readers as articles 
of faith. ; 

DE LA VEGA adds, that the fleſh of theſe bo- 
dies. appeared plump and full, and yet were ſo light 
that an Indian would eaſily carry one of them in 
his arms; and that in his time they uſed to carry 
them about to the houſes of the Spaniſh Gentle- 
men in Cuſco, who had the curioſity to fee them, 


The Inca ViRacocHa dying, was ſucceeded Ninth lc. 


by his eldeſt fon PAcyuacuTEc, who is repre- 
ſented alſo as a victorious Prince, and faid to have 
ſubdu'd many nations by the conduct of his Bro- 
ther and General Capac YUPANQUI ; for this 
Emperor ſeldom took the field in perſon, but ſpent 
his time chiefly in erecting magnificent temples and 
palaces, regulating his Civil government, planting 
colonies, and making improvements in ſeveral parts 
of his empire; and having reign'd, as tis faid, fifty 
years with great glory, left this world to dwell with 
his father the Sun, 


YUPANQUI his eldeſt fon ſucceeded him, and Tenth |® 


is ſaid to have extended his empire to the eaſtward 
beyond the mountains of the Andes 200 leagues 


and upwards ; but it was more by perſuaſion than 


force that this people were induced to ſubmit to 
him, and might be look'd upon as allies and con- 
federates at laſt, rather than ſubjects; for as their 


ſituation was upon or beyond thoſe vaſt mountains, 


the Inca's found it impracticable to lead numerous 


armies thither: This Inca was unfortunate in an 
expedition againſt the nation of the Chirihuana s, 


which inhabited another branch of the mountains 
of Andes; and we are told were ſo barbarous, that 
they eat both friends and foes, and choſe the fl 


of men. rather. than. that of any other . 
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but this ſeems to have been a calumny fram'd by 
the Inca's, becauſe that people refuſed to Tubmit to 
their dominion 3 and were fo ſituated the Inca could 
not conquer them: But however that was, the Inca 
YUPANQUI being repuls'd in his attacks on the 
Chirihuana's, turn'd his arms to the ſouthward, and 
reduced ſeveral nations in the country of Chili; in- 
ſomuch that in his time the Peruvian empire is ſaid 
-0 have been of a thouſand leagues extent from north 
to Huth. This Prince alſo carried on his conqueſts 
by his Generals, and ſeldom took the field in per- 
ſp. He erected ſeveral ſtately edifices, and among 
the reſt the celebrated caſtle of Cuſco, already de- 
ſcribed, and died at length much beloved and la- 
mented by his ſubjects, being ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
fon Tupac YUPANQUI the eleventh Inca: He 
left alſo between two and three hundred children, 
more legitimate than illegitimate 3 and moſt of the 
Inca's had as many, looking upon it as a duty in- 
cumbent on them to increaſe the blood-royal, and 
render them as numerous as poſſible : It being for the 
honour of their god and father the Sun to have a nu- 
mcrous progeny, as they pretended, But this pri- 
vilege of a plurality of women was never indulg'd 
to the vulgar, 

As the former Inca made conqueſts to the South, 
the preſent Inca Tupac YUPANQUI carried his 
arms to the North, as far as the Equator, and ſub- 
dued part of the kingdom of Quitto, one of the 
richeſt and moſt powerful in South-America ; and 
having ſpent two years in this war, ſent for his fon 
Huana CaPAC, to whom he committed the care 
of finiſhing that conqueſt, and return'd to Cuſco, 
It is obſervable, that theſe people defending their 
country very obſtinately, and not ſubmitting to the 
Inca *till they were ſubdu'd by pure force, had the 
misfortune alſo of having the name of canibals 
given them by their conquerors, and to be repre- 
ſcented as the moſt barbarous of mankind, 

Tupac VurANS dul dying, was ſucceeded by 
his eldeſt fon HU ANA CaPac, who ſpent the firſt 
year of his reign in mourning and folemnizing his 
father's funeral, as their laws requir'd, and then 
viſited the ſeveral provinces of his empire. It is 
related, that at a feſtival, when his eldeſt fon was 
to receive his name, he cauſed a chain of gold to be 
made of two kundred yards in length, and of the 
thickneſs of a man's wriſt, which was carried by 
thoſe that danc'd at that folemnity ; for the cuſtom 
was, for an hundred men, and ſometimes two hun- 
dred or. more, to take hands and dance in a ring 
together, and inſtead of joining hands the Inca or- 
4cr'd, that every one of the company ſhould take 
+ link of this chain in his hands and dance as uſual, 
with muſick of all kinds : The Spaniards arriving 
ot many years after, made ſtrict enquiry after this 
'Nvaluable chain, but it was conceal'd from them 
the Mexicans, which might be one occaſion of 


the Spaniards uſing them fo cruelly. But however 


that was, the young Prince receiv'd the name of 


HuasCaAR, or The Chain, from this rich utenſil. CH AP. 
Huana CAaPaACc proceeded like his predeceſſors to IX. 
enlarge his territories by his arms, and conquer'd yd 
the famous valleys of Tumpez and Pachacamac, 
with the iſland of Puna, at the mouth of the river 
Guiaquil : "The inhabitants of which iſland, cut- 
ting off ſome of his troops by treachery, after they 
had ſubmitted, he took a ſevere revenge of them, 
putting, them to all kinds of deaths, In the mean 
time, another rebellion broke out in the great pro- 
vince of Chachapayas, on the fide of the Andes, 
but he was ſo fortunate as to ſuppreſs this alſo with 
very little loſs : After which, he turn'd his arms 
towards the country of Manta, on the ſea-coaſt, 
in which lies that port to which the Spaniards after- 
wards gave the name of Porto Veio, or the Old 
Harbour, in 2 degrees of fouth latitude : Here DE 
La VEGA fays, the natives ador'd Lions, Tygers, 
and Serpents, and an Emerald that was as big as an 
Oftrich's egg ; to which the people, at their feſti- 
vals, offer'd, among other things, ſmaller Emeralds 
of leſs value; which was the occaſion of the Spa- 
niards finding ſuch a vaſt quantity of Emeralds a- 
maſs'd together when they invaded this country, 
and made them imagine Emeralds had been as com- 
mon almoſt as ordinary ſtones here, 

From Porto Veio, the Inca advanc'd as far as 
Cape Paſſao, which lies juſt under the Equator, re- 
ducing all the nations on that coaſt to his obedience ; 
which was not very difficult, the country being di- 
vided into ſmall bes or families, that had no com- 
mon Chief or any dependance on each other, and 
conſequently were in no condition to reſiſt fo for- 
midable a power as that of the Inca'ss DER LA 
VEOA charges theſe people with having their wo- 
men in common, with ſodomy, and all manner of 
vice: In which ſtate he would have us believe all 
Peru remain'd, *till reform'd by his anceſtors the 
Inca's : And on this account juſtifies all their inva- 
ſions and oppreſſions of that defenceleſs people in 
the ſame manner as the Spaniards afterwards did 
their invaſions and barbarous uſage of the inhabi- 
tants of the Inca's dominions. 

Huana CAPAC having conquer'd the province 
of Paſſao, which lies under the Equator, determin'd 
to make this the limits of his empire towards the 
North: Having new-modelPd the government 
therefore, and conſtituted the ſame laws and cuſtoms 
that were obſerv'd in other parts of his dominions, 
he left garriſons behind him to preferve his con- 
queſts, and return'd to his capital city of Cuſco. 

It is reported of this Prince, that being reprov'd 
by the High Prieſt for looking ſtedfaſtly on the Sun, 
which was deem'd a high profanation by that people, 
anſwer'd, © "There muſt be ſome Being whom our 
father the Sun eſteems ſuperior to him, and more 
% powerful than himſelf ; by whoſe commands he 
every day meaſures the compaſs of the heavens 
„ without - intermiſſion, or allowing himſelf an 
& hour's repoſe. If he were ſupreme, and at his 
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C HAP.“ own diſpoſal, he would certainly allot himſelf 
IX. © ſome time for reſt, tho' it were but to pleaſe his 
Wa humour, and for the ſake of variety“: But I 


RIAS, the Vice-roy of Terra-Firma, therefore, en- C Hal 
ving his good fortune, recall'd him, and put him IX. 
to death, as has been related, and afterwards em- Wy 


HA 
[X 


have obſer,'d ſo many ſayings put into the mouths 
of the Indians by the Spaniſh Miſſionaries, and then 
reported as coming orizinally from thoſe Pagans, that 
I give the leſs attention to this, eſpecially ſince the 
fame authors that report this, allow that the Peru- 
vians acknowledg'd there was one almighty Being, 
that ſuſtain'd and govern'd the univerſe, whom they 
call'd PAcHa CHAMaCc, and that a temple was de- 
dicated to this Pa c HA CHAMA c, or the unknown 
God ; tho' he was ſeldom worſhipp'd, becauſe they 
knew ſo little of him, or in what manner he ought 
to be ador'd. Theſe hiſtorians therefore muſt for- 
get themſelves, when they make HUANA CaPAC, 
the twelfth Inca, the firſt of the Mexican Princes 
2 made this reflection. But to return to the hi- 
ory. 

Hu ANA Cap Ac, after the completion of the 
conqueſt of Quitto, having taken the daughter of 
that King to his bed, had by her a ſon, whom 
he named ATAHNALPA, or ATABILIPA, and 
is faid to have been fonder of him than any of 
his children: But as none of the ſons or daughters 
of the Inca's were held legitimate, but thoſe who 
were born of their ſiſters, or ſome near relation, 
and HuasCaR was the eldeſt legitimate ſon of 
this Inca, to whom all his dominions, by the laws 
of the empire, were to deſcend on his death ; he 
appeared much. diſquieted that his beloved fon A- 
TAHNALPA, or ATABILIPA, ſhould become a 
vaſſal to his eldeſt brother, and that he could not 
leave him the dominion of any one province : But 
his ſon HU As c AR being acquainted with the rea- 
ſa of his father's. uneaſineſs, generouſly conſented 
he ſhould ſettle what part of his territories he pleas'd 
upon his beloved fon, Whereupon Huana Ca- 
PAC conſtituted ATAHNALPA King of Quitto 
(the inheritance of his mother) in his life-time. 

It was in the reign of Hu AN A CaPac, name- 
ly, in the year 1515, that the Spaniards firſt ap- 
pear'd with their ſhips upon the coaſt of Paſſao in 
Peru, which. is ſituated under the Equator. They 
were commanded by the celebrated V as co Nu- 
NEZ DE BALBAO, who firſt diſcover'd the South- 
ſea, and would probably at this time have fixed co- 
lonies on that coaſt, had he not been recall'd by 
PEDRARIAS, then Viceroy of Darien, or Terra- 
Firma, who, envying his good fortune, recal- 
led VAS co, and cauſed him to be put to death, 
under pretence that he was about to ſet up for him- 
lelf, and throw off his dependance on the King of 
Spain his Sovereign: But the true reaſon was, that 
the Crown of Spain had made VAS co Adelentado,, 
or Viceroy, of all. the lands and territories he 
ſhould diſcover in the South-fea ; in purſuance of 
which commiſſion, he had, with indefatigable la- 
dour, found out the rich empire of Peru, and was 


about to reap: the fruits of his induſtry... PB DR A-- 


threaten'd his royal family, and empire, with gw 
vous 


ploy'd a great many ſkilful Sailors and Adventurers 
to follow Vasco's ſteps, and got poſſeſſion of the 
treaſures he underſtood were to be found in thoſe re- 
gions; but as the winds are always contrary to thoſe 
who come to the coaſts of Peru directly from the 
northward, all the Adventurers PE DRARIAS (ent 
out upon this expedition, return'd with an account 
that the voyage was impracticable. Whereupon 
that diſcovery was entirely laid afide, and abandon- 
ed for fifteen or ſixteen years, *till FR ax c15 Pr- 
ZARRO and ALMAGRo, fired with the repea:- 
ed advices they receiv'd of the riches of Peru, ob- 
tained leave from PEDRAR1AS, the Viceroy, to 
purſue that diſcovery Vasco NUN RZ had be- 
gun, at their own expence : Of which enter- 
prize I ſhall treat, when I have finiſhed the hiſtory 
of the Inca's. 

And here, whatever credit is to be given to 
things of this nature, I cannot avoid taking ſome 
notice of the portents and omens the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians, as well as the Inca De La VEGA, entertain 
us with, which are ſaid to have preceded the fall of 
the Peruvian empire. 

Three years before the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of VAScO NUN EZEZ DF BAL BOA, appear'd 
on the coaſt of Peru, *tis ſaid a prodigy happen'd, 
which alarmed and aſtoniſhed the Court and all the 
Empire: At their grand annual feſtival of the Sun, 
a royal Eagle, call'd in their language Anca, ap- 
pear'd ſoaring in the air, and purſued by Hawks of 
all ſizes, which attack'd the royal bird with that 
fury, that he fell down among the Inca's, or royal 
family, as they march'd in proceſſion to the temple 
of the Sun, through the. great market-place of 
Cuſco ; and that he ſeem'd to beg their protection, 
having loſt moſt of his ſmall feathers in the encounter : 
That they nouriſh'd this Eagle with all the tender- 
neſs imaginable, but notwithſtanding their care, 
the bird died in a few days, which the Inca, his 
Prieſts and Diviners interpreted to preſage the total 
ruin of the empire, and of their religion, eſpeci- 
ally as it was follow'd by violent earthquakes, that 
over-turn'd ſome of the neighbouring mountains. 
Upon the ſea-coaſt alſo, the Indians obſerv'd the 
tides, in their ebbings and flowings, did not keep 
their uſual courſe ; and comets and apparitions were 
ſeen in the air. The Moon, in the midſt of a bright 
night, was obſery'd to be encompaſs'd with three 
large haloes, or circles, the firſt of the. colour of 
blood, the ſecond black, and the third like a fog or. 
ſmoak; which one of their adepts in magick ob- 
ſerving, *tis ſaid, came weeping into the preſence of 
the Emperor H uana Ca rA c, and declared, 
that his mother the Moon, like a tender parent, by 
this phenomena made known to him, that PA c HA 
CAM Ac, the creator and ſuſtainer of all things, 
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noſticated, that after he ſhould be gone to reſt with 
his father the Sun, terrible wars ſhould ariſe among 
thoſe of his own family, in which there ſhould be 
ſuch effuſion of blood, that his whole race ſhould be 
extinguiſh'd in a few years: That the ſecond black 
circle threatened his ſubjects with total deſtruction, 
and a ſubverſion of their religion and government, 
occalion'd chiefly by the diſſentions in his own fa- 
mily : That his empire ſhould be tranſlated to ano- 
ther people, and all his greatneſs vaniſh into ſmoke ; 
which was ſignified by the third circle, that ſeem'd 
to be compoſed of vapours, 

The Inca, *tis ſaid, was aſtoniſh'd at theſe pre- 
ditions ; but endeavour'd, however, to hide his 
fcars, and bid the Magician be gone, telling him, 
theſe were his laſt night's dreams, which he declar'd 
to him as revelations and advices from his mother 
the Moon. Whereupon the Diviner defired him to 
go out of his palace and behold the three circles 
with his eyes, which he did, and thereupon aflem- 
bled all the Magicians and Aſtrologers of his Court, 
who confirm'd the interpretation their brother had 
made of theſe ſigns in the heavens, 

Ho ANA CaPpac, however, that his people 
might not be diſcouraged, endeavour'd ſtill to con- 
ccal his fears, and putting the beſt face he could up- 
on the matter, told the Magicians, that unleſs PA- 
SHA Camac himfelf reveal'd this to him, he 
would not believe it. © Is it poſſible, faid he, my 
© father the Sun ſhould abhor his own blood, and 
deliver them up to total deſtruCtion !”” and then diſ- 
miſſed them from his preſenee. 

Reflecting, however, on what had been ſaid, and 
conſidering how it agreed with the predictions of an 
ancient oracle, that after the reign of twelve Inca's, 
the empire ſhould be diſſolved; and being inform'd 
at the fame time, that a prodigious wooden float, 
with tall maſts and fails 
whence iſſued terrible thunders, fire and ſmoke, was 
{een upon the coaſt ; and that the people on board 
differ'd in their perſons and habits from all that had 


hitherto appear'd in that part of the world, he was, 


in a manner, confounded, expecting that the diſſo- 
lution of his empire was approaching. However, he 
did en t entirely deſpair, and neglect the defence of his 
pcople, but afſembled an army, and march'd them 


to the ſea-coaſt, making the beſt proviſion he could 


Wainſt the dangers that threaten'd him; but the 
ſhip diſappearing, and nothing of that kind being 
ſeen again in ſeveral years, their apprehenſions be- 
gan to wear off. Every thing remain'd quiet, and 
Huana CaPac died in peace, and in a good 
old age, about ſeven or eight years after-V a s- 
co NUNEZ appear'd on the coaſt of Peru, having 
reigned forty years in great ſplendor, and made 
urge additions to his empire by many ſucceſsful 

rs, 

Their fears, however, began to revive, when 
de Emperor, upon his death-bed, put his ſubjects 


( Vasco's ſhip ) from 


in mind of the old prophecy, already mention'd, 
That after the reign of twelve Inca's, a new nation 
ſhould arrive, that had never been known in thoſe 
parts, and ſubdue that empire ; which he conjectur'd 
would happen not many years after his death, he 
being the twelfth Inea : And adviſed his ſubjects to 
ſubmit and ſerve that people, who were in every 


- 


reſpect ſuperior to them; their laws better, and 


their forces and military ſkill rendring them in- 
vincible. 
laſt advice of their dying Inca was not the leaſt in- 
ducement tothe Peruvians to ſubmit to the Spaniards 
aftewards. They held, he ſays, that Heaven had 
decreed the Spaniards the dominion of thoſe coun- 
tries, and that all reſiſtance would be in vain; but 
Jam apt to think, the thunder of the Spaniſh ar- 
tillery was a much ſtronger motive for their ſub- 
miſſion. 

The relation of theſe omens, prodigies, and pro- 
phecies, GAR CILIASSO DE LA VEGA, the In- 
ca, or royal hiſtorian, tells us, he receiv'd from 
two Mexican Officers that had ſerv'd the Emperor 
Huana CaPeac, and were, at the time he had 
this from them, fourſcore years of age, being bap- 
tized and initiated in the Chriſtian religion by the 
Spaniſh Fathers at Cuſco: However, as we meet 
with the like omens recorded by hiſtorians before, 
every conſiderable revolution almoſt that has-hap- 
pened in Europe, whether ancient or modern, TI an 


far from requiring my readers to give entire credit 


to ſuch relations, but leave every one to paſs what 
judgment he pleates on them. 
Hu ANA CaPac being dead, his body was em- 


balmed, and carried to the temple of the Sun at 


Cuſco; but his heart, according to his directions, 
was buried at Quitto, the reſidence of his favourite 
fon ATAHNALPA; 

HUASCAR, the eldeſt legitimate ſon of Hu ANA 
CaPaAC, reign'd in peace at Cuſco four or five 
years, . after his father's death, without giving his 
brother, the King of Quitto, any moleſtation ; 
but then conſidering the loſs he had ſuſtained by 
diſmembring and yielding up one of the richeſt pro- 
vinces of the empire to ATAHNALPA, by which 
he was prevented extending his dominions further 
northward ; and reflecting alſo, that his brother 
was a Prince remarkable for his ambitious and tur- 
bulent ſpirit, and might one day rival him in the 
reſt of his territories, he determin'd to be before- 
hand with him, and to reſume what he had too 
eaſily parted from: He ſent an Ambaſſador there- 
fore, or rather a Herald, to his brother the King of 
Quitto, to inform. him, that by the laws of the 
empire, the territories of the Inca's could not be di- 
vided ; and though he had been obliged by his fa- 
ther to reſign Quitto to him, this was what his fa- 
ther could neither legally command, nor he per- 
form: However, ſince it was the will of his fa- 
ther, he was ready to confirm the ceſſion upon two 


conditions; 1. That he ſhould not endeavour to 


make 


And DE LA VEGA obſerves, that this 
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he ſhould hold them as a vaſſal and feudatory of 


nis empire, and actually do him homage for them. 


To both which demands Ar AH NAL PA ſcem'd 
readily to conſent, and promiſed in a ſhort time to 
attend on him at Cuſco, with all the Caraca's and 
Lords of his kingdom, to do him homage in per- 
ſon; with which anſwer Hu As cAR was entirely 
ſatisfied, and diſmiis'd the troops be had rais'd to re- 
cover Quitto by force; while the ſubtle Ar A n- 
NALPA increaſed his forces under pretence of doing 
His homage with greater ſplendor, and celebrating 
the exequics of his deceaſed father at Cuſco, 

HuasCcAR being inform'd, when it was too 
late, that his brother, inſtead of ſummoning his 
vaſlals to attend him, had levied an army of thirty 
thouſand regular troops, which were advanced with- 
in forty leagues of Cuſco, found he had been de- 
ceiv'd, and immediately iſſued his orders to the Go- 
vernors of the ſeveral provinces to rendezvous with 
their reſpective forces at Cuſco, and form an ar- 
my for the defence of that capital: But Ar Ak- 
NALPA having corrupted ſeveral of the Caraca's, 


who join'd his forces in their march; and the reſt that 


obey'd the ſummons e HuAasCaR being new un- 
diſciplin'd troops, were not much to be depended 
on. However, being attack'd by ATAHNALPA's 
army, they behaved in defence of their Inca, as 
bravely as could be expected, and the battle laſted a 
whole day; but in the evening Hu AsC aR's army 
was forced to yield to the veteran troops of AT aA H- 
NALPA, and a very great ſlaughter follow'd, par- 
ticularly among the Emperor's guards, conſiſting 
of a thouſand men, who defended their Prince 
"till they were almoſt all cut in pieces, and at 
length HuascaR was taken priſoner, and car- 
ried in triumph to his brother, who did not march 
with his army in perſon, but continued at a di- 
ſtance, *till he ſaw what ſucceſs his Generals would 
have, who were old Officers, that had ſerv'd his fa- 
ther in the wars of Quitto, and much ſuperior to 


. thoſe who commanded HuasCcaRr's army. 


Hu As cAR being thus unhappily made priſoner, 
ATAHNALPA gave out, that he had no intention 
do depoſe his brother, but to defend his own domi- 
nions, which his father had conferr'd on him, againſt 
HuascaR's incroachments; and to limit his pre- 
rogative, ſo as to make the condition of his ſubjects 
eaſy and happy: And thereupon ſummon'd all the 
Inca's of the empire to appear at Cuſco, that all 
things might be ſettled to the mutual advantage of 
Prince and People. And having, on ſuch pretences, 
got moſt of them into his power, he cauſed a body 
of his forces to ſurround them and cut them in pie- 
ces, conſcious that the people would never willingly 
obey him, as long as there were any of the legiti- 
mate iſſue of their Inca left. 

Nor did his rage ſtop here; he murder'd all the 
Caraca's and Officers that appear'd faithful to Hu- 
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As CAR; and afterwards the women and children 
of the family of the Inca's, whom he put to death 
by various tortures, according to DR LA Vega, 
who makes this ATABILIPA, or ATAHNALPA, 
a monſter of cruelty. 

However, between five and ſix hundred of the 
blood of the Inca's did eſcape, it ſeems, by one 
means or other, and particularly the mother of our 
author, DE La VEGA, who was, as he tells us, a 
daughter of Hu AN A Ca PAc's brother. I'wo ſons 
of HU ANA CAPAC allo fled from the rage of their 
brother, and afterwards married Spaniſh Ladies; as 
did ſeveral of the daughters and near relations of that 
Prince, "The firſt Spaniſh Adventurers, or Con- 
querors, as they call'd themſelves, ſeem'd to be am- 
bitious of intermarrying with the royal blood of 
Peru; which was not only an honour to thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, but might be thought to give them a better 
right to the country they had invaded, than they 
could acquire by the ſword. 

I ſhould now procecd to the hiſtory of the Spa- 
niards conqueſt of Peru, but beg leave to defer that 
a little till I have given ſome further account of the 
religion of the ancient Peruvians. 

It is generally ſaid, that the Inca's of Peru ac- 
knowledg'd no other god but their father the Sun, 
whoſe offspring they pretended to be: And this 
poſſibly may be true of the firſt Inca's ; but ſome of 
them afterwards invading that part of the country 
where Lima (now the capital of Peru) ſtands, and 
meeting with a notable oppoſition, they were oblig'd 
to indulge that people in the profeſſion of their an- 
cient religion, and the worſhip of the almighty in- 
viſible God, and to promiſe not to demoliſh their 
temples, before they would ſubmit to their dominion 
(however, they oblig'd them afterwards to erect a 
temple to the Sun, and adore that planet alſo). 

This temple ſtood in a fine valley, a little diſtance 
from Lima, and was dedicated to PA c HA CAMAC, 
the inviſible or unknown God, who created and 
ſuſtains all things, and was ſtanding when the Spa- 
niards arriv'd in Peru; and here they found an in- 
conceiveable treaſure of gold, ſilver, and precious 
{tones, that had been dedicated to the God PA c HA 
CAM Ac, whoſe name was communicated to the 
valley wherein the temple ſtood, and is ſtill call'd 
„the valley of PAacyHa CAMAc. Roy. Com. 
* Per, p. 234. 

The Inca's did not only permit this people {till to 
adore their God PAcHA Camac, but ſeem to 
have been convinc'd, from the time of this conqueſt 
at leaſt, that there was one almighty inviſible Being 
that created heaven and earth; and that the Sun 
was his Viceroy or Lieutenant. Others made two 
gods of them; the one viſible, and the other mvi- 
ſible. And ſome of the Inca's, particularly HUANA 
CaPpac (Roy. Com. p. 365.) manifeſtly look'd 
upon the Sun as a mere creature, directed and g9- 
vern'd in all his motions by the ſupreme God; — 
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(ays the Inca) any will of his own, and 
were not under a neceſſity of performing his annual 
courſe, he would ſometimes reſt or vary, ard not 
always move in one ſphere, if it was but to ſhew 
liberty of action. f 

From whence it is natural to infer, that the In- 
ca's, notwithſtanding the reformation they preten'!- 
ed to have effected in the provinces they conquer'd, 
by aboliſhing the worſhip of animals and vegetables, 
and of ſtocks and ſtones, and bringing the natives 
to adore only the Sun, did in ſome parts of their 
conqueſts introduce their own idolatry in the room 
»f the worſhip of the one only God, or at leaſt, 
obliged the people to worſhip the Sun as well as 
God, and conſequently adulterated rather than re- 
form'd their religion. And *tis very poſſible, that 
many of the people they ſubdued might equal, if not 
jurpaſs, them in their manners, and the INNOCENCE 
and regularity of their lives, as well as in the purity 
of their religion, and might not be thoſe barbarians 
the Inca DE La VEG A has repreſented them; for 
cannot help thinking but people were at leaſt as 
juſt, as innocent, and humane, while they were led 
and govern'd by the Heads of their reſpective tribes, 
before large empires or kingdoms were form'd b 


- conqueſt or compact, as they were afterwards ; for 


nowever we may have improved in arts and ſcicnces, 
the world does not ſeem to improve much in its 
morals: For my part, I have found much more 
.nnocence and humanity among the unpoliſh'd in- 
habitants of unfrequented defarts and mountains, 
that ſeem to have been excluded: all commerce and 
intercourſe with the reſt of mankind, than in the 
politeſt nations, who uſually look upon ſuch people 
i5 barbarians. 

Moſt of the Spaniſh writers, either out of preju- 
ice, ignorance, or deſign, have as much miſrepre- 
lented the religion and morals of the Inca's, as the 
Inca's did thoſe of the nations they ſubdu'd. Acos- 
TA, tho” in other reſpects a good writer, when he 
comes to treat of the religion of Mexico or Peru, is 
{cry little to be credited: He charges the Peruvians 
wich ſacrificing hundreds of their children at ſome of 
their feſtivals. ANTONIO DE FERERA, and o- 
ther Spaniſh writers do the ſame, while the royal 
niſftorian, DE LA VEGA, who wrote afterwards, 
and makes it his buſineſs to review and correct the 
errors of thoſe authors that preceded him, aſſures us, 
nat the Inca's never ſuffer d any human facrifices 
while they reign'd in Peru, but had the greateſt ab- 
orrence of them; and no man was better acquaint- 
ad with their rites than De LA VEGA was. 

He alſo corrects the Spaniſh writers for giving 
out, that by PA cHA CAMAC was meant the De- 
vil: And that the Devil was worſhipp'd in that 
:emple (and indeed this the Spaniards made one pre- 
'ence for invading and enſlaving that unhappy peo- 
ple), Whereas, fays DE La VEGA, had they un- 
derſtood the Indian language, the very name of Pa- 
Cana would have taught them otherwiſe; 


ER U. 


the two words of which it is compoſed ſignifying, 
the almighty God, who created and ſuſtains all 
things, and animates the univerſe. 

I procced, in the next place, to deſcribe the prin- 
cipal rites and ceremonies in the religion of the In- 
ca's, The royal hiſtorian informs us, they had four 
grand feſtivals annually, beſides thoſe they celebrat- 
ed every moon. The firſt of their great feaſts, 
call') Raymi, was held in the month of June, im- 
mediately after the ſummer ſolſtice, which they did 
not only kcep in honour of the Sun, that bleſs'd all 
creatures with its heat and light, but in commemo- 
ration of their firſt Inca, MAN A Ca PAC, and 
Co vA Mama OcLo, his wife and ſiſter, whom 
the Inca's look'd upon as their firſt parents, deſcend- 
ed immediately from the Sun, and ſent by him into 
the world to reform and poliſh mankind. 

At this feſtival all the Viceroys, Generals, Go- 
vernors, Caraca's, and Nobility, were aſſembled at 
the capital city of Cuſco: And if any of them were 
prevented coming thither by ſickneſs or the infirmi- 
ties of old age, he ſent his fon, his brother, or ſome 
near relation to ſupply his place. 

The Emperor, or Inca, officiated at this feſtival 
as High Prieſt; for tho' there was another High 
Prieſt of the blood-royal, either uncle or brother of 


the Inca, to whom it belong'd at other times to offi- 


ciate, yet this being the chief feaſt, the Inca him- 
ſelf perform'd that office. 


The Nobility, at this time, were crown'd with 


garlands or coronets of gold, adorn'd with flowers 


and beautiful feathers, and their garments were in a 
manner plated with gold. Some appear'd in the 
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IX. 
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The princi- 
pal feſtivals 
of the Inca's» 


{ſkins of Lions, others in vizards and ridiculous habits, 


playing upon their country muſick; ſome acted the 
buftoons and madmen, while others ſhew'd feats of 
activity, and ſcrew'd themſelves into all manner of 
poſtures : The Governors of provinces carried the 
enſigns and colours of their ſeveral countries, and 
march'd at the head of their reſpective people. 

They faſted three days, as a preparative to this 


feaſt, eating nothing but unbaked Maize and herbs, 


and drinking water, The faſt being ended, on the 
eve of the feaſt, the Prieſts prepar'd the Sheep, 
Lambs, and drink-offerings, which were to be 
offer'd the next day to the Sun, while the virgins 
or wives of the Sun were employ'd in kneading 


dough, and making bread of Maize or Indian- + 


corn, for the Inca's. They alſo dreſs'd the reſt of 
the proviſion for the royal family at this ſolemnity; 


other women being employ'd to make bread, and 
dreſs fleſh for the multitude. | 


The morning being come, the Inca, accompa- The ceremo- 
ny'd by his brethren and near relations, drawn up 7 of adoring + 
in order, according to their ſeniority, went in pro- gun. 


ceſſion at break of day to the market-place bare- 
foot, where they remain'd looking attentively to- 


wards the Eaſt in expeCtation of the riſing Sun, 


which no ſooner appear'd but they fell down and 


ador'd the glorious planet with the moſt profound 


vencration, 


— 
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WW "The Caraca's, vaſſal Princes, and Nobility, that 
were not of the blood-royal, aſſembled ſeparately 
in another ſquare, and perform'd the like ceremony; 
after which, the King riſing upon his feet (while 
the reſt remain'd in a poſture of devotion) took 
two great gold cups in his hands, fill'd with their 
common beverage made of Indian-corn, and in- 
vited all the Inca's, his relations, to partake with 
him, and pledge him in that liquor. 

Then he pour'd the drink out of the bowl in his 
right-hand into a ſmall ſtone channel, which con- 
vey'd it to the temple ; after which, having drank 
of the bowl in his left-hand, he diſtributed the re- 
mainder to his kindred Inca's, who waited with 
little gold and filver cups to receive the liquor, 

'The Caraca's and Nobility drank of another cup 
of the ſame kind of liquor, prepared by the wives 
of the Sun; but this was not eſteem'd fo ſacred as 
that conſecrated by the Inca. 

This ceremony being ended, the whole company 
advanc'd bare-foot to the gate of the temple, being 
avout two hundred paces diſtant from the place 
where they ftcol ; and the Inca and his relations 
entering the doors, adored the image of the Sun at 
the eaſt end of the teraple, while the Caraca's, who 
were not indulg'd that privilege, worſhipp'd in the 
great court before the gate of the temple. 

The Inca here offer'd the vaſes or golden bowls, 
with which he perform'd the ceremony of drinking, 
aud the reſt of the royal family deliver'd theirs into 
the hands of the Prieſts. Then the Prieſts went out 
into the court, and receiv'd from the Caraca's and 
Governors of the reſpective provinces their offerings, 
conſiſting of gold and ſilver veſſels, and the figures 
of all manner of animals caſt of the fame metals. 

Theſe offerings being made, great droves of Sheep 
ar:d Lambs were brought ; out of which the Prieſts 
choſe a black Lamb, and having kill'd and open'd 
it, made their prognoſticks and divinations thereupon 
relating to peace and war, and other events, from 
the entrails of the beaſt ; always turning the head of 
the animal towards the Eaſt when they kilPd it. 

After the firſt Lamb, the reſt of the cattle pro- 
vided were ſacrificed, and their hearts offer'd to the 
Sun; and their carcaſes were flead and burnt, with 
fire lighted by the Sun's rays, contracted by a piece 
of Chryſtal, or ſomething like a burning-glaſs, they 
never making uſe of common tire on theſe occaſions, 
unleſs the Sun was obſcur'd. Some of this fire was 
carried to the temple of the Sun, and to the cloiſter 
of the ſelect Virgins, to be preſerv'd the following 
year without extinction, 

The facrifices being over, they return'd to the 
market-place, where the reſt of the cattle and pro- 
viſions were dreſs'd and eaten by the gueſts ; the 
Prieſts diſtributing them firſt to the Inca's, and then 
to the Caraca's and their people in their order ; and 
after they had done eating, great quantities of liquor 

were brought in, 5 


O-crilices, 
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Then the Emperor, being ſeated on a golden CH A? 
throne, raiſed on a pedeſtal of the ſame metal, or- Ix. 
der'd his relations, the Inca's, to drink in his name 
with the moſt celebrated Generals, Governors, and 
Nobility of the reſpective provinces, whoſe actions 
had render'd them famous in the empire. 

The Inca's thereupon carry'd bowls of liquor 
from the Emperor to the perſons thus diſtinguiſh'g, 
telling them the Capa, or ſupreme Inca, invited 
them to drink with him, and they were come to 
drink with them in his name; whereupon the Ge- 
nerals and Caraca's, each of them taking a cup 
from the Inca's hands, lift up their eyes to the Sun, 
as returning thanks for the great favour done them 
by his offspring, and having drank, return'd the 
bowls back to the Inca's with the profoundeſt ado- 
ration. 

Bowls of liquor alſo were carried by the Tnca's to 
the reſt of the Lords, Caraca's, and great Officers ; 
but to theſe they drank in their own names, and not 
in the name of the Emperor, 

In return of this compliment, the principal Lords 
and Caraca's, filling their own bowls, approach'd 
the throne with the greateſt reverence, and in their 
order drank to the Emperor, who received it of them, 
and having drank what he ſaw fit, gave the reſt to 
the ſervants and officers that attended him; but it 
was reckon'd a peculiar mark of reſpect where the 
Emperor drank deep, and pledg'd any one of them 
heartily, 

The reſt of the Caraca's and Noblemen drank 
to the royal family of the Inca's, who firſt drank 
to them in their own names, and then retiring to 
their reſpeCtive ſtations, the muſick play'd, and 
their dances, maſquerades, and every other diverli- 
on was practiſed, which were in uſe among the ſe- 
veral nations of Peru. There were frequent pauſes 
and intervals, however, in which they drank very 
freely, and then return'd to their ſports again. 
This feſtival was continued in the fame manner 
nine days ſucceſſively, only there were no offer- 
ings or ſacrifices after the firſt. The ſolemnity be- 
ing ended, the Governors, Generals, and Caraca oo 
took their leave of the Emperor, and return'd with 
their people to their reſpective countries, 

A ſecond feſtival was kept every year on the con- N 
ferring military honours (or knighthood, as the 
Spaniſh writers term it) great regard being had to 
thoſe who behav'd well in their country's ſervice. 
The principal marks or enſigns thoſe Knights were 
diſtinguiſh'd by, were large ear-rings, the Em- 
peror himſelf boring their ears with golden nails. 1464 

Their third feſtival was in the Spring when tio ul. 
corn firſt appear'd, on which occaſion Sheep an 
Lambs were ſacrificed, and they pray'd for ſeaſon- 
able weather to bring the fruits of the ear th to per- 
tection, concluding the au n Seng drinking, ſing- 
ing, dancing, and other diverſions. Fo 

The 8 was celebrated on the new ary 2 
after the Equinox in September, when they me 


. 
z 
. 
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on their knees and elbows when they 


"O14 AP, the gun as it aroſe, as at their grand feſtival ; and 


pray'd him to avert all calamities, whether of war, 
plazue, or famine; and armed men running through 
the ſtreets, were faid to drive away theſe calamities 
out of the city: Fires alſo were made in the ſtreets 
the ſucceeding nights, in order to purity them from 
all nocturnal evils ; after which they ſpent the time 
in ſacrificing, feaſting, and dancing, every day du- 
ring the firſt quarter of the Moon. 

Their monthly feaſts were celebrated by the 
Prieſts within the temple, at which times facri- 
fices of ſheep, lambs, towls, and other animals, 
were made to the Sun, but no publick proceſhons : 
And as for human facrifices, the royal hiſtorian 
aſſures us, there were never any ſuch offer'd in the 
dominions of the Inca's; though Acos TA, H- 
RERA, and other Spaniſh writers have charged 
them with facrificing hundreds of children at their 
grand feſtivals. 

I thould have obſerv'd, that the people fell down 
ador'd the 
Sun, covering ther faces with their hands; and it is 
remarkable, that the Peruvians expreſs'd their ve- 
neration for the temple, and other holy places, by 
putting off their ſhoes, as the Chineſe, the people 
of the Eaſt- Indies, and other Aſiaticks do, though 
at the greateſt diſtance from them, and not by un- 
covering their heads, as the Europeans do at divine 
ſervice. 

have already mentioned their convents of ſelect 
Virgins, or Nuns, of which chere were two kinds, 
viz. thoſe in the convent of the capital city of 
Cuſco, and thoſe belonging to the convents in the 
chief cities of the reſpective provinces. 

The Nuns of Cuſco were all of the whole blood 
of the Inca's, dedicated to the Sun, and call'd the 
Wives of the Sun. They were admitted into the 
convent at eight years of age, and taught by the 
older Nuns to work with their needles, to ſpin, and 
weave the garments offer'd to the Sun, and prepare 
meat and drink for the Inca. They alſo wove all the 
zarments the Emperor and Empreſs wore at their 
ivlemn feſtivals. "Theſe Virgins were ſuffer'd to have 
no interview or intercourſe with man or woman, 
after they enter'd this houſe, and none but the 
Empreſs was allow'd to viſit them. If they were 
engag'd in a love-intrigue, it was puniſhed with 
death ; and if any man violated the chaſtity of one 
of them, he and his whole family, father, mo- 
ther, wife, children, and even his flocks, herds, 
houſes, and lands, were utterly deſtroy'd : But 
theſe Nuns were never ſuffer'd to enter the temple 
of the Sun, or perform any manner of devotions to 
that planet, or any other god, as I can learn; much 
Jeſs did they aſſiſt, or ſerve the Prieſts in the tem- 
ple, as tome writers relate; their near relation to 
the Sun ſeems to have exempted them from any ſer- 
vices of this kind. 

The ſelect Virgins in other provinces were either 


taken out of ſuch families as the Inca's had adopt- 
ei, 


OF PERU; 


ed, and given the privilege to bear the name of In- CHAP. 


ca's, or out of the families of the Caraca's and No- 
bility reſiding in the reſpective provinces ; or ſuch 
as were eminent ior their beauty and accompliſh- 
ments: "Theſe were dedicated to the Inca, and 
call'd his wives, and he took them to his bed when- 
cver he ſaw fit; fo that theſe provincial nunnerics 
were, in effect, but ſo many ſeraglio's, appropriated 
to the uſe of this grand Monarch, to which no other 
man might approach on pain of death, the loſs of 
his relations, and all that was dear to him; the 
penalty of violating one of theſe being the fame as 
was inflicted on thoſe who debauched a virgin dedi- 
cated to the Sun himſelf, 


As to the notions the Peruvians had of a future Their rotiong 


ſtate, it is evident that they believ'd the foul ſur- 
viv'd the body, by the Inca's conſtantly declaring 
they ſhould go to reſt, or into a ſtate of happineſs, 
provided for them by their god and father the Sun, 
when they left this world. And 'tis probable their 
ſubjects had the like notion, that their ſouls were 
immortal, and capable of happineſs or miſery after 
death: But when the Spaniſh Miſſionaries add, 
that they believed a reſurrection of the very ſame 
bodies, I doubt they impoſe upon us ; for I queſtion 
whether any people ever believed the reſurrection of 
the body, *till it was reveal'd by the Goſpel. They 
might, and did believe there was another ſtate, in 
which the foul ſhould exiſt ; but the reſurrection of 
the ſame body is ſurely a doctrine peculiar to Chri- 
ſtians. I ſhould as oon believe, that the Peruvians 
held the doctrine of the Trinity, and every other 
article of the Catholick faith; as Ac os rA, and 
ſome other Spaniſh writers, aver (telling us, thas 
the Devil had taught them to mimick every the 
minuteſt ceremony in the Chriſtian religion, and 
even all their Popiſh ſuperſtitions) as believe they had 
an aſſurance that the ſame body their fouls anima- 
ted in this world {ſhould be raiſed again to life eter- 
nal: And what view the Spaniſh Miſſionaries 
had in ſuggeſting, that there was not a doctrine, 
rite or ceremony held or practiſed by the Romiſh 
church, but were found among the Peruvians, is not 
eaſy to conceive. 

| muſt not diſmiſs the 
taking ſome notice of the Peruvian oracles, menti- 
on'd by DE La VEGA, AcosrTa, and other 
Spaniſh writers, and particularly the oracle of Ri- 
mac (now Lima, or King's-town). 


The valley of Rimac, ſays DE La VEGA, lies Rimac, 


four leagues to the northward of Pacha Camac, and 
receiv'd its name from a certain idol of the figure of 
a man, that ſpoke, and anſwer'd queſtions like the 
oracle of APOLLo at Delphos. | 

This idol was ſeated in a magnificent temple, ta 
which the great Lords of Peru either went in per- 
ſon, or enquir'd by their Ambaſſadors, of all the im- 
portant affairs relating to their provinces, And 
the Inca's themſelves held this image in high ve- 
neration, and conſulted it after they conquer'd 

| Rr chat 
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head of religion without Oracles; 
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HAP. that part of the country. Roy. Comp. p. 234. In winds and currents fat in the very teeth of thoſe CH AP 
IX, the ſame chapter De La VEGa makes a remarka- that ſail'd from North to South-America. Where. ; 
ble conceſſion in relation to the Peruvians worſhip- upon PEDRARIAs deſiſted from that enterprize, 


ping PAcHa Can ac, the almighty inviſible God, deſpairing to overcome the difficulties that had been Only tw; 


before the Inca's introduc'd the idolatrous worſhip of repreſented to him; and leaving the town of Old en 


a the y bs 
the Sun. „ St. Mary's, on the Gulph of Darien, he built ano- with wes 
The Kings of Peru, fays that hiſtorian, did, 


ther town on the Bay of Panama, which bears the Cle 


© | rounbl 
by the mere light of natural reaſon, attain the fame name, and from thence he purſu'd his conqueſts * 


, : > Which the 
* knowledge of one God, the maker of all things, to the north and weſt in the provinces of Veragua fi? sie. 
* who ſuſtain'd the univerſe, whom they call'd PA- and Coſta Rica. urers did we! 


a 4 g x . know, 

« CHA CAMAC: Which doctrine was more anci=» FPEDRARIAS having thus entirely abandon'd 

<< ent than the time of the Inca's, and diſpers'd thro* che enterprize on Peru, three bold Adventurers, viz. The thr: 
* all their Kingdoms, both before and after the Piz aRRo, ALMAGRo, and DE Lu E, who Pep 


* conqueſt, They believ'd that he was inviſible, then reſided in his new town of Panama, deſired d. “ 


ce this conquet, 


« that one in the valley of Pacha Camac) or of- 


fer'd him any ſacrifices, as they did to the Sun; 
but ſhew'd, however, the profound veneration 
they had for him in their hearts, by bowing their 
heads, lifting up their eyes, and by other out- 
ward geſtures, whenever his facred name was 
«© mention'd.” And as to what he charges them 
with in other places, namely, the worſhipping all 
manner of animals, and even inanimate creatures, 
if the truth of this may be depended on, yet may 
we offer the ſame excuſe for the Peruvians as has 
been made for the Egyptians, and other ancient 
pagans, viz, © That they only ador'd the infinite 
*« wiſdom of God, manifeſted in the works of his 
* creation.” 
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and therefore built no temples to him (except his leave to attempt the further diſcovery and con- 


queſt of Peru at their own charges, which he rea- 
dily granted, being of opinion it would come to no- 
thing; and all that were acquainted with the former 
attempts that had been made, look'd upon theſe 
Adventurers to be no better than fools and madmen : 
And though ſome have related that PE DRAR1as 
ſtipulated to have a ſhare in the profit of this ad- 
venture, if they made any, it does not appear that 
he ever claim'd any part of their booty afterwards, 
or that any part of it was reſerv'd for him; only 
the King's fifth was laid by, the reſt the Adventu- 
rers ſhar'd amongſt themſelves ; but of this hereafter, 
I now proceed to relate the beginnings and progreſs 
made by PIZ ARRO, ALMAGRoO, and DE LuG- 
NE, in the conqueſt of that vaſt empire of Peru, 
which they liv'd to accompliſh in a great meaſure, 


but never enjoy'd the fruits of their labours. Pi- 
| ER CHAP. X. ZARRO, ALMAGRo, and moſt of the Officers that 
| were employ'd in this ſervice, periſhing by their own 
Of the muaſion 7 of Peru by the inteſtine diviſions, each of them being inſpir'd 

niards. 


CHAP. 


X, 


| has been related already, that VAsco Nu- 
NEZ DE BALBOA firſt diſcover'd the South- 


with an ambition of acquiring the fole dominion of 
thoſe countries, to the excluſion of their Fellow- 
adventurers. 


2 


N FR AN CIS PIZ ARRO, who makes the greateſt Sener. 
ea in 1513, for which he was, by the Court of figure in this triumvirate of Adventurers, was a na- B 


| . k ; ; ; : : ©... Francis P- 
q The con- Spain, conſtituted Adelantado, or Lord-Lieutenant tive of Truxillo in Spain, and the Spaniards will ee 
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gueſt of Peru. 


of the lands and iſlands he ſhould diſcover in thoſe 
ſeas 3 and that having fitted out ſome ſhips, he was 
ſo fortunate in the two following years to paſs the 
Equator, and come upon the coaſt of Paſſao, the 
northern limits of Peru, where he was fully inform- 
ed of the vaſt riches of that country; but being 
recalPd, and put to death by PEDRARIAS, then 
Governor of Terra-Firma, who had a view to- 
wards reaping the benefit of the diſcoveries V A s- 
co had made; he afterwards employ'd ſeveral Pi- 
lots and Adventurers to purſue the fame track V as- 
co had gone, and plant colonies in Peru; but fo 
extremely difficult and hazardous was that coaſting 
voyage, from the Bay of Panama (from whence 
they ſet out) to Peru, before they were acquainted 
with the winds and currents, that all the people he 
employ'd were diſcourag'd from proſecuting the diſ- 
covery of that country, reporting that the voyage 


was impracticable, or rather impoſſible, becauſe the 


have him to be of a noble family; but if he was, 
he ſeems to have been pretty much reduc'd, and to 
have gone to the Weſt-Indies to recruit his broken 
fortunes. He ſerved firſt in the wars in the iſlands 
of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, and afterwards accompa- 
nied ALONZO DE OYEDA to the Gulph of Ura- 
ba, or Darien, in Terra-Firma Proper, to ſettle a 
Spaniſh colony there. Oy EDA returning to Hi- 
ſpaniola for Recruits, left FR AN CIS PizARRO his 
Lieutenant in Darien ; and not coming back with- 
in the time he appointed, the colony ſuffer'd incre- 
dible hardſhips ; but by the conduct of PIZ ARRO 
they were moſt of them preſery'd *till ſhips arriv'd 
to their relief, which very much rais'd the reputa- 
tion of this Captain. 

He afterwards attended Vasco NUNEZ DE 
BALiBoA, when he diſcover'd the South-ſea, ſer vd 
under PEDRARIAas, when he fix'd a colony at 


Panama; and was employ'd by that General 2 
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the ſubJuing the province of Veragua, in which 
expeditions he acquir'g the reputation of a good Offi- 
and a fortune ſufficient to have ſatisfied any 
reaſonable man; bat this increaſe of wealth did 
but increaſe his thirſt after more: And when he 
might have ſpent the remainder of his days in peace 
and plenty, he choſe, in the decline of life, being 
upwards of fifty, to enter upon the diſcovery of 
unknown regions; the difficulty whereof had baf- 
fled the attempts of ſeveral Adventurers, rather than 
fit down and enjoy what he had already acquir'd. 
DiEGO DE ALMAGRo, the ſecond of this tri- 


- umvirate, was born at Almagro in Spain, a man of 


4 mean and obſcure original, but of a genius equally 
enterprizing as the former, and who, in ſeveral ex- 
peditions in the Weſt-Indies, had amaſs'd a great 
deal of wealth. Theſe two, reſiding at Panama, 


„ aſſociated themſelves with FERDINAND DE Lu G- 


NE, an Eccleſiaſtick of that town, richer than ei- 
ther of them, and who was Proprietor of the iſland 
of Tabago, in that bay. This Gentleman had been 
acquainted with VASscO Nux RE, as well as the o- 
ther two, and was pretty well aſſur'd that the voy- 
age would anſwer their expectations, if they could 


overcome thoſe difficulties of contrary winds and 


currents that had diſcouraged others: And though 


ct 


people generally loſe their enterprizing genius as 
they grow into years, yet had avarice, ambition or 
curiolity ſuch an aſcendant over theſe three Gentle- 
men, that though they were all of them between 
fifty and threeſcore years of age, yet did they em- 
bark their fortunes, and two of them their perſons, 
in ſearch of thoſe mountains of gold they had re- 
cciv'd intelligence of. 

They enter'd into articles, *tis ſaid, never to a- 
bandon each other for any hazards or difappoint- 
ments they might meet with in the enterprize, *till 
they had made a conqueſt of Peru: And ſolemnly 
took their oaths in publick, for the confirmation of 
thele articles, each of them being aſſign'd a parti- 
cular part in conduQting and executing the ſcheme, 

FRanCis PIZARRO was to command the firſt 
party that went upon the diſcovery; ALMAGRO 
was to carry him Recruits, and reinforce him from 
time to time, and FERDINAND DE LUGNE was 
to remain at Panama, and lay in ammunition and 
proviſions to ſupport the enterprize ; and whatever 
gold, filver, precious ſtones, or other effects ſhould 
be acquir'd, after the charges, and the Emperor's 


hiths were paid, were to be divided equally amongſt 


them, 


| The royal hiſtorian having proceeded thus far in 
relation, makes ſome reflections on the great ad- 
%antages that have reſulted from this confederacy of 
uclethree Spaniſh Gentlemen; as that the Chriſtian 
Sion was firſt introduc'd into that great empire of 
cru by their means: That arts and ſciences were 
tit introduc'd there by them, in return for which, 
22a, and the reſt of Europe, became poſſe'd of an 
mmenſe treaſure in gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, 
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But if the numberleſs devaſtations and 6ppreffions C H Ap. 


the miſerable Indians ſufter'd by the uſurpations and 


X, 


tyrannies of the Spaniards, are conſider'd, how ma- - 


ny millions were cut off and entirely extirpated, and 
how many more enſlav'd; if it be conſider'd, that 
with the Chriſtian religion they introduc'd the In- 
quiſition, with all its terrors; and have fo adulte- 
rated and corrupted the Chriſtian doctrines, faith 
and practice, and with them the morals of the In- 
dians, that people poſſibly have loſt more than they 
have gain'd by the change. 

And as to the benefits we receive by the importa- 
tion of gold and filver from Peru, this, DR LA 
VEGA himſelf ſeems to be of opinion, does not 


countervail the miſchiefs they bring with them; as 


appears from his commentaries on that part of the 
hiſtory, p. 425. 

Such, ſays this hiſtorian, as look on the riches 
of Peru with more than common eyes, are of opi- 
nion, that they have rather been hurtful than bene- 
ficial to mankind: For riches have been the cauſe 
of vice, and not of virtue, having inclin'd men to 
pride, ambition, gluttony and luxury; for enjoy- 
ing an affluence of fortune, they have given them- 
ſelves up to floth and effeminacy, becoming nei- 
ther uſeful members of ſociety in time of peace, nor 
fit for hardſhip and labour in time of war ; but em- 
ploying their whole thoughts and time in contriving 
new diſhes and liquors to gratify their appetites, and 
fantaſtical faſhions for their cloathing. And as the 
rents of the poor have been rais'd to maintain the 
luſts and riotous livings of great perſons, ſo have the 
poor been oppreſs'd and reduc'd to rags and famine, 
to ſupport the pride and luxury of their landlords, 
The truth is, ſays DE La VEGa, the poor are 
become much more poor than formerly; for the 
quantity of money being increaſed, which is heap'd 


up in the coffers of the rich, hath enhanc'd the price 


of proviſions to that degree, that the poor ſtarve by 
the abundance of the rich; and tho' the rich have 
plenty of money, and might, out of their great 
ſtores, enlarge their charities and benevolence to 
their poorer neighbours, yet their alms, and the 


wages they allow the labouring men, do not an- -:, 
{wer the price of proviſions, which the plenty of 


money hath rais d. From whence it is concluded, 
that the riches of the new world not having increaſed 
the proviſions neceſlary for the ſupport of human 
life, but rather ſerv'd to make them dear, to make 
men effeminate, and to enfecble their conſtitutions 
and underſtandings, and introduce vicious habits and 
cuſtoms: The generality of mankind is become 
much worſe, and more difcontented ; and nations 
heretofore formidable, and dreaded by all the world, 
are now rendered mean, defpicabie, and effeminate, 
by the corruption of riches, ©* which is more appli- 
cable to Spain than any other country, that peo- 
“ ple having declined ever ſince they have been 
&« maſters of the treaſures of Mexico and Peru; 
* and no doubt DE La VEGA had his eye princi- 
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„* Eon.” 
ENS To return to our hiſtory, The three Partners 
having bought a ſhip, victuall'd and equipp'd her (or 
Pizarro em- as ſome ſay, two ſhips) P1zARRo embark'd about 


further to the ſouthward ; however, they till met N 
with ſuch a drowned country, and bad weather, wa A < 
that it was once propos'd to return back to Panama: We & 
Even PIZ ARRO's heart fail'd him; and the two Their d. W Fin 


j reſs, W the 
2 Commanders, it ſeems, were upon the point of Th. Com- 


Peru. 


C-mes to and put their men on ſhore in the iſland of Gallo, the Equator, they came to an anchor in the bay 0 BY 
8 of where they remain'd fifteen days, and then return'd Guiaquil, near the iſlands of Puna and St. Clara, Saito 


ported of them. 


the middle of November, 1525, with fourſcore 
men and four horſes (DE LA VEGA makes them 
114 men) and ſetting fail from Panama, faild to the 
Pear]- iſlands, in the middle of that bay, where he 
took in wood, water, and graſs for his horſes, and 
ſail'd to Port Pinas, or Pineapple, upon the conti- 
nent, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the bay of Panama. 
Here PizARRO went on ſhore with his ſoldiers, 
and endeavour'd to penetrate into the country; but 
meeting with nothing but bogs, or mountains, 
over-run with wood and deluges of rain, as they 
approach'd the Equator ; and the people having fled 
from their habitations, fo that no proviſions were to 
be had: PIZ AR RO ran farther down the coaſt to 
the ſouthward, and then landing again, found the 
country no better, and loſt a great many of his men 
by ſickneſs, want of proviſions, or the hardfkips 
they ſufter'd in their marches and counter-marches. 
Whereupon he ſent the ſhip to the iſles of Pearls 
for proviſions, and in the mean time was follow'd 
by ALMAGRO with two other ſhips, and a recruit 
of ſixty men and upwards, Theſe two Captains 
meeting upon this wretched, rainy, and unwhole- 


ſome coaſt, and landing their united forces, had ſome 


ſkirmiſhes with the natives, in which ALMAGRO 
loſt an eye; but happening, in ſome of their excur- 
ſions, to meet with a parcel of gold of the value of 
fourteen or fifteen thouſand crowns, they reſolved, 
notwithſtanding all the difficulties and hazards they 
underwent, to perſiſt in the enterprize ; in which 
they were the more encourag'd by the Pilot DE 
Ruyz, who (while P1zARRO remain'd with the 
foldiers on ſhore) ran down as far as Cape Paſlao, 
under the Equator, and taking ſome priſoners, was 
aſſured by them, that the treaſures of Peru were 
much beyond any thing that had hitherto been re- 
Whereupon he return'd to PI- 
ZARRO with the agreeable news: In the mean 
time, that General ſuffer'd incredible hardſhips in the 
abſence of ALMAGRO, who was gone to Panama 
with the gold they had got, to procure another re- 
inforcement of troops and proviſions. ALMAGRO, 
at his return to Panama, found PEDRARIAS re- 
mov'd from his Government, and ſucceeded by 
PETER DE LOS R1os, who permitted him to raiſe 
what men he could to reinforce PI Z ARRO. Where- 
upon he embark'd again with forty ſoldiers more, 
ſome horſes, and arms, cloaths, ſhoes, proviſions, 


and medicines, and return'd to PIZARRO, whom 


he found in a very miſerable condition, great part 
of his men being ſick or dead. They remov'd 


therefore from that unhealthful part of the continent, 


towards the continent again, running along the coaſt 


conccal'd from the notice of their Officers. 


which lie in 3 degrees ſouth latitude, and going on "- 


drawing their ſwords, ſo hot was the conteſt for and maden IE 
againſt proceeding in the enterprize ; but at length *. 1 
it was agreed, that they ſhould go to the iſland of ; 
Gallo again, where PIZ AR RO ſhould remain with 
the men *till AL M AGRO went to Panama for re- 
cruits: And great care was taken, that none of the 
men ſhould write home, and diſcover their wretched 
condition; for moſt of them had ſhewn an inclina- 
tion to deſert the ſervice whenever they had an op- 
portunity, and threaten'd to apply to the Governor 
of Panama to be recall'd from an expedition which 
had conſumed ſuch numbers of them; and, if pro- 
ſecuted, would probably deſtroy the reſt. And not- 
withſtanding all the care their Commanders took, 
one of them found means to ſend a paper, ſubſcribed 
by moſt of the men, deſiring to be recalbd, which 
was incloſed in a bottom of cotton-yarn, and thereby 
This 
paper coming to the hands of the Governor of Pa- BY 
nama, he was fo far from ſuffering ALMAGRo to * 
levy any more recruits, that he ſent a ſhip, with a 
Commiſlary on board, to the iſland of Gallo, on 
purpoſe to bring back all the men that ſurviv'd. The 
Commiſlary arriving, P1zARRo begg'd of him 
that he would however ſuffer as many of the men 
to remain with him as were willing to proceed in 
the enterprize; which the Commiſſary conſenting 
to, PIZARRO drew a line with the point of his 
ſword, and haranguing his men, told them they 
were at liberty to return to Panama, if they thought 
fit; but it griev'd him that they ſhould now aban- 
don the enterprize, when they were upon the point 
of reaping the reward of all their ſufferings. As for 
his part, he would periſh in the glorious undertaking, 
rather than deſert it; and thoſe that voluntarily rc- 
main'd with him ſhould ſhare with him the treaſures 
of which they had ſo near a proſpect, deſiring thoſe 
that were willing to proceed in the enterprize to 
come over the line he had drawn: But ſuch were pizarro de. 
the ſufferings of theſe poor wretches, that much the fete? 7 ©. 
greateſt part of them forſook him; only thirteen men :e . 
and a Mulatto came over the line, the reſt embark d a fc. 
and return'd to Panama with the Commiſſary. 

P1zARRo being thus left on the iſland of Gallo 
with only fourteen men, beſides ſome Peruvian men 
and women they had taken priſoners, remov'd to 4 
the neighbouring iſland of Gorgona, for che benefit 22 a 
of freſh water, and remain'd there *till ALM AO RO ef Cong 
and RuYEz the Pilot came to him with refreſh- 
ments and ſome few volunteers that were fill wil- 
ling to ſhare their fortunes; on whoſe arrival it was 
agreed to ſail further ſouthward ; and having pals d 
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ſhore in the iſland of St. Clara, they found ſeveral 
veſſels and utenſils of ſilver plate, with garments 
made of cotton and fine wool, which were offer- 
ings made to ſome idols in this iſland, where the 
natives of Puna came at certain ſeaſons to worſhip 
them ; but there were no conſtant inhabitants on 
the iſland. It was with infinite labour and diffi- 
culty, that our Adventurers proceeded thus far to 
the ſouthward ; they were forced to bear up both a- 
gainſt winds and currents, that continually almoſt 
fat againſt them on theſe ſhores, inſomuch that they 
ſpent two whole years in this voyage from the iſland 
of Gorgona, in 3 degrees of north latitude, to the 
bay of Guiaquil in 3 degrees of ſouthern latitude ; 
a voyage that may be perform'd in leſs than a month, 
now we are acquainted with the currents, winds 
and ſeaſons upon the coaſts of Popayan and Peru. 
While PIZ ARRO and ALMAGRO lay in the 
bay of Guiaquil, they took ſeveral great floats, or 
barklogs, with arm'd Indians on board, that were 
going from Tumbez, on the neighbouring continent, 
to invade the iſland of Puna, with which they were 
at war. From theſe Indians they learn'd that there 
was a great town and caſtle at Tumbez, a magnih- 
cent temple, a convent of ſelect Virgins, and abun- 
dance of gold and filver veſſels, and that the coun- 
try abounded with corn and fruits. Whereupon 
PIZARRO treated the Indians with great civility, 
and gave them their liberty to return to the conti- 
nent with their floats; and let them know, by his 
Interpreters, that they came as friends, and did not 
vcfhon any manner of hurt or damage to the natives. 
Theſe Indians acquainting their Lord, the Cacique 
of Tumbez, with the wonders they had ſeen, viz. 
the ſhip, the guns, the habit and complexion of thoſe 
on board; and informing him, that the Spaniards 
came to viſit that coaſt in a friendly manner, the 
Cacique ſent a Nobleman, or Orejon, on board, with 
ſeveral barklogs loaden with proviſion; and to in- 
vite the Spaniards to come on ſhore, telling them 
they were welcome to whatever the country afforded. 
W hereupon one of the failors was ſent on ſhore with 
the Indians, and brought twenty butts of water on 
board with their floats : The Orejon, *tis ſaid, en- 
quir'd of PIZARRO in the mean time, what it 
was he went in ſearch of, and what was the reaſon 
they had for ſome years been roving about the ſea 
rear the Peruvian coaſt? P1zARRo anſwer'd, 
I ney came from the moſt potent King of Spain, to 
"<quire them to ſubmit to his dominion, and be in- 
ſtructed in the true religion, by which alone they 
could attain the joys of heaven. At which anſwer, 
us ſaid, the Peruvian appear'd a little aſtoniſh'd, as 
he might well, to find the Spaniards making ſuch 
demands upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance, and When 
ey were in no condition to compel the Indians to 
ſabmit to them; and indeed PI ZZ AR RO ſeems to 
have been a man of more diſcretion than to have 
„ guir'd the Peruvians to obey him when he was in 
lauch low circumſtances ; this could only infpire them 


with a contempt of his perſon, and provoke them 
to uſe him ill. It is much more probable, that he 
continued to aſſure them of his friendſhip, fince the 
ſame writers inform us, he ſent one of bis company 
and a Negroe on ſhore with the Peruvian Nobleman, 
and a prefent of European animals, an ax, and 
ſome glittering trifles, with which the Cacique was 
extremely pleas'd : And as the Indians were ſurpriz'd 
to ſee ſo ſtrange a people, and ſuch animals and in- 
ſtruments as they brought with them, the Spaniard, 
that went on ſhore, was no leſs ſurpriz'd to find a 
fine palace, and a magnificent temple, and all man- 
ner of veſſels and utenſils form'd of gold or ſilver; 
and when the man return'd on board to P1ZARRo, 
he ſcem'd unable to declare the vaſt treaſures he had 
ſeen, and the ſtrength and beauty of the caſtle where 
the Cacique reſided, 

P1izARRo, deſirous to be better acquainted with 
the truth of what the ſailor related, PETER DE 
CAN DIA, a man of good judgment, offer'd to go 
on ſhore and take a particular view of the place : 
Ard as he was of a ſtature bevond the common ſize, 
it was thought that his perſon would be the more 
admir'd, and give the Indians the greater opinion of 
the people that were come to viſit them: And to 
add to the aſtoniſhment of the natives, PIZ ARRO 
made him put on a complete ſuit of ſhining armour, 
a ſhield on his left- arm, a broad ſword by his fide, 
and take a fuzee in his hand; and thus equipp'd, he 
was ſet on ſhore with a Negroe to attend him. 

The Indians, as it was expected, were amazed 
to ſee a man ſo tall and of proportionable bulk, his 
body cover'd with glittering ſteel, and a long beard 
on his chin, and immediately fled from the ſhore to 
the caſtle on his landing. PETER, thereupon, 
with a grave countenance, and true Spaniſh pace, 
advanc'd towards the gates, and giving them to un- 
derſtand by ſigns that he had no hoſtile intentions, 
was conducted to the preſence of the Cacique, and 
receiv*d with great civility, The Spaniards, indeed, 
entertain us with an idle ſtory, endeavouring to 
make a miracle of the matter, and tell us, that the 
Indians not daring to engage this gigantick Cham- 
pion themſelves, let out a Lion and a Tyger upon 
him; and that theſe animals loſing their natural 
ficrceneſs, fawn'd upon him, which the Spaniards 
aſcribe to the ſanctity of the Croſs that PETER car- 
ried in one of his hands: But they all agree, that 
the Cacique entertain'd him with great hoſpitality, 
ſhew'd him the Inca's palace, the temple of the Sun, 
and the houſe of conſecrated Virgins ; and after- 


wards ſent him on board with a handſome preſent 


of Indian-corn, ſheep, and fruits. 

PETER DE CANDIA, at his return, related 
that every thing exceeded what the failor had re- 
ported; that he ſaw Silver-ſmiths at work, in form- 


ing all manner of gold and ſilver utenſils ; that the 


— . * 
walls of the temple were wainſcotted with gold, and 


that the Virgins dedicated to the Sun were extreme- 


ly beautiful, at which the Spaniards were tranf 3 
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Ch AP. with joy; but not being prepared to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the treaſures they underſtood were 
3 „I to be met with on ſhore at this time, PI TZ ARRO 
to 7 degrees (et fail again, and run further down the coaſt to the 
fouth lati- latitude of 7 degrees ſouth, where Truxillo was af- 
tude, and terwards founded, and diſcover'd a very fruitful 
returns to . . . 
Panama for country; but then at the importunity of his men he 
more forces. return'd back to Panama, being the latter end of the 
year 1527, in order to make preparations for the 
entire conqueſt of Peru, 

P1zARRo, having ſpent three years in ſearch of 
theſe happy countries, and after numberleſs hazards 
and hardſhips ſucceeded at laſt, and brought from 
thence ſpecimens of the wealth that abounded there, 
with ſome of the natives, Peruvian cattle, and fine 
cloth, the people were over-joy'd to fee him, and 
very ready to liſt in his ſervice; but the Governor 
of Panama oppoſed it. Whereupon the three prin- 
cipal Adventurers, PizARRo, ALMAGRO and 
LuGNE, came to a reſolution, that PizARRoO 
ſhould go over to Spain and procure an authority 
and recruits equal to ſo great an undertaking ; par- 
ticularly, that he ſhould ſollicit for himſelf the title 
of Governor, for ALMAGRO that of Adelantado, 
or the King's Lieutenant, and for LUGNE the Pro- 
tectorſhip of the Peruvians, and the firſt biſhoprick 

Pizarro goes in that country. PIZARRO accordingly ſet fail, 
W and arriving in Spain, reſorted to the Court of the 
2nd recruits, Emperor CHARLES V. which was then at Toledo: 
Here he met with a very gracious reception on his 
preſenting his imperial Majeſty with ſome Peruvians 
in their proper habits, two or three Peruvian ſheep, 
and ſeveral gold and filver veſſels and utenſils of the 
faſhion of that country, The Emperor was pleas'd 
to hear him relate the hardſhips and difficulties he 
and his comrades had met with in this three years 
voyage, and in the end recommended the overtures 
he made to the Council of the Indies, who, having 
made their report, PIZARRO was authoriz'd to 
proceed in the conqueſt of Peru, for the ſpace of two 
hundred leagues to the ſouthward of Tumbez, which 
lies at the bottom of the bay of Guiaquil, in 3 de- 
grees ſouth latitude, He procur'd alſo the title of 
Governor and Captain-General to be conferred on 
him for life, with the offices of Adclantado, or 
Lord-Lieutenant, and of Alguazil Major, or Chief- 
Juſtice. He was alſo empower'd to erect four caſtles 
in Peru, where he thought proper, and retain the 
government and inheritance of them to him and 
his poſterity : He obtain'd for FERDINANDO DE 
LuGNE, that he ſhould be recommended to the 
Pope to be made Biſhop of Tumbez ; and in the 
mean time, conſtituted Protector-General of the 
Peruvians. ALMAGRO was conſtituted Governor 
of Tumbez, and a twentieth part of all the profits 
and revenues of the country, when conquer'd, were 
to go to PIZARRO and ALMAGRO, two thirds 
thereof to the former, and one third to the latter ; 
and ALMAGRO was made a Gentleman, and his 


baſtard fon legitimate: The thirteen men that re- 
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main'd with P1zARRo in his diſtreſs, on the iſland CHA 
of Gallo, were made Gentlemen, if they were not ö 
ſo before, and thoſe that were Gentlemen then were * 
order'd to be knighted, 

Theſe commiſſions and powers were executed at 
Toledo on the 26th of July, 1528 ; and ſix Domi- 
nican Friars were order'd to go over with PIZ Ak- 
RO, as Miſſionaries to aſſiſt in the converſion of the 
Peruvians. 

PIZ AR RO, repairing to his native town of Trux- 
illo, ſpent ſome months in raiſing men, and mak- 
ing proviſions for his voyage, which having effected, 
he embark'd at Seville with his four brothers, viz. 
FERDINAND, Jo HN, GoN Z ALO and FRANcIS, 
in the month of January, 15 30, and arriv'd at 
Nombre de Dios, on the coaſt of Terra-Firma, 
from whence he march'd with his people to the city 


of Panama; but his ingroſſing all the honours and 
commands to himſelf fo diſguſted ALM AG Ro, that 
he refus'd to aſſiſt in the intended expedition till 
PIZ A RR0O promiſed to relinquith the title of Ade- 
lantado, and to give him an equal ſhare in what- 
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ever they ſhould acquire ; and upon theſe conceſſions 

ALMAGRo promiſed to aſſiſt him as formerly, and 

ſmother'd his reſentment for the preſent, that the 

ſervice might not ſuffer ; but they were never hear- 

tily reconcil'd, as will appear hereafter. 
At length PIZ ARRO embark'd at Panama in pine en: 

three ſhips, taking with him one hundred and eigh- ales 

ty five ſoldiers, thirty ſeven horſes, and ſuch quan- 4 1 

tities of arms, ammunition and ſtores as might ena- 

ble him to fix colonies on the Peruvian coaſt ; but 

meeting with the like contrary winds he had done 

in the firſt voyage, and finding it very inconvenient, 

and indeed impracticable, to keep his horſes longer 

on board, he was oblig'd to land above an hundred He ln# 

leagues to the northward of Tumbez : And now 9" nt 

thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to drive the naked ad mire 

Indians before him, he fell upon them, plunder'd to Tube, 

their towns, and made many of them priſoners, 

without any manner of provocation; whereupon 

the reſt fled from the ſea-coaſts up into the country; 

and PIZARRO was afterwards fo diſtreſſed for want 

of proviſions, and loſt ſo many men by fickneks, Los mt 

and hardſhips, and the fatiguing marches through of Rt. 

bogs and thickets of mangroves in this exceſſive hot n «4 

climate, that his forces were exceedingly diminiſh- pn on 

ed, and he now, too late, perceiv'd his error, in“ 

not courting the natives, being in no condition to 

make a conqueſt of Peru with the forces he had 

left. He took moſt of the treaſure therefore he had Ep” 

plunder'd the Indians of, and ſent his ſhips back for recruit 

with it to Panama to raiſe more recruits, inviting 

at the ſame time ſome Adventurers from Nicaragua, 

and other parts of North-America, to come and 

join him, promiſing them a ſhare of the vaſt trea- 

ſures he was now aflur'd of finding in Peru: An 

having, with infinite labour, march'd as far 25 

Tumbez, in the bay of Guiaquil, over the mouths 

of abundance of rapid ſtreams, that fall * * 

on 


OFF 
gouth-Sea, under the Equator, he very fortunately 
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they expected to be treated in the fame manner CHAP. 


\P, 5" P. found the Peruvians engag'd in a civil war, one by the Spaniards, and therefore thought fit to op- X. 
1 1 part of them adhering to their lawful Prince Hu- poſe their landing in their country. WWW 


ASCAR, and the other to ATAHNALPA, or Ar A- Others inform us, that while the Spaniards were 


Find; the 


BILIPA, the baſtard ſon of the preceding Emperor 
Huaxna CaPAc, who had made ATABILIPA 
King of Quitto and the northern provinces of Peru 
in his life-time. This young Prince finding him- 
{elf at the head of a great body of veteran 'I roop: 
and experienc'd Officers, who had been engag'd in 
that conqueſt, was not inſenſible of his ſtrength, 
and in a ſhort time after his father's death diſcover'd 
views of uſurping the whole empire; this occaſion'd 
miſunderſtandings between him and his brother 
HuasCAR, the preſent Emperor, which at length 
ended in an open rupture, as has been already re- 
lated. In this war, the inhabitants of the vale of 
Tumbez adher'd to their lawful Prince Hu As c AR; 
and thoſe of the iſle of Puna, a large iſland in the 
bay of Guiaquil, conſiſting of twelve thouſand in- 
habitants and upwards, took part with the baſtard 
 ATABILIPA, as their intereſt led them, carrying 
on at all times a very gainful trade for their falt and 
other productions of that iſland with the kingdom 
of Quitto, from whom they receiv'd woollen and 
cotton, cloathing, and other merchandize in return. 

PIZ ARRO, as has been intimated already, find- 


ing himſelf not able, at this time, to attempt the 


, conqueſt of the whole Empire, took part with the 
Tumbezenes, and joining their forces, invaded the 
iſland of Puna, which became an eaſy conqueſt ; and 
having taken all the Caciques of the iſland priſoners, 
he deliver'd them into the hands of the Tumbez 
Generals, who immediately cut off their heads. 
He alſo releasd ſeven or eight hundred Tumbezene 
priſoners, and ſent them home, by which he ima- 
gin'd he had ſo oblig'd his new allies, that they 
would not fail to aſſiſt him in his future conqueſts. 

In the mean time, ALMAGRO having ſent 
PIZARRO a conſiderable re-inforcement from 
Panama, and FERDINANDO DE SOTO and other 


engaged in the reduction of Puna, a very great 
alteration happened in the face of affairs upon the 
continent: ATABI1LIPA, the baſtard, had de- 
feated the forces of his brother HU As c AR the 
Einperor; cut in pieces moſt of the inhabitants of 
Tumbez, and the neighbouring provinces, for ad- 
hering to him; and the troops that oppoſed Pr- 
ZARRO's landing in Tumbez, were thoſe detach'd 
by ATABILIPA to that province, on purpoſe to 
oppoſe the invaſion of the Spaniards. 


But whatever was the reaſon of the Peruvians pizarro re- 


oppoſing the deſcent of the Spaniards, it is evident, 
that they were put in ſuch confuſion by the Spaniſh , 


horſe and artillery, that they fled as the Spaniards felt of a vat 
advanc'd, and after the ſlaughter of ſome thouſands treaſure, 


of them, were forced to abandon the town and 
caſtle, and even the whole valley of Tumbez, 
leaving behind them all the gold and filver Plate, 
Emeralds, Pearls, and other rich ſpoils, which lay 
heap'd up in the temple of the Sun, and the Inca's 
palace ; being ſo vaſt a treaſure, that the Spaniards 
could ſcarce believe their eyes, when they found 
themſelves ſo ſuddenly poflefs'd of it: And ſuch was 
the conſternation of ATABILIPA, and his whole 
Court, when the fugitives related what ſlaughter 
the thunderers ordnance made amongſt them, and 
how impoſſible it was to eſcape the Spaniſh horſes, 
to which animals their fears had added wings, that 
they concluded, if the Spaniards were not gods, 
they at firſt conjectured they were certainly devils, 
and that it was not poſſible for any human force to 
defend their country againſt them. Of which 
PizARRO receiving intelligence, refolv'd to take 
advantage of the terror they were in, and march 
immediately to find out ATABILIPA, while he 
remain'd under that deluſion ; but he found it ne- 
ceſſary to defer his march, *till he had erected a 


ſlight fortreſs on the ſea-coaſt (to which he gave the gt. wi; 
name of St. Michaels) for receiving the recruits that chael's, the 
he expected, and to ſerve him for a place of retreat rſt Spaniſh, 


a z : town end 
and ſecurity, in caſe any unforeſeen accident ſhould colony in 


Adventurers arriving with their troops from Nica- 
ragua, he thought himſelf in a condition to car 

on the war upon the continent, efpecially as he 
12d ſome reaſon to expect to be ſupported by the 


Peru. 


2 Tumbezenes. Accordingly, having provided a ſuf- 
hcient number of floats, or barklogs, he tranſ- 
ported his troops to Tumbez, in which be loſt ſome 
men in going on ſhore by the ſurf of the ſea, which 
runs very high upon that coaſt, and ſome of his 
people were attack'd and cut off by the natives, 
which was a ſurprize to him, as he took them to 
be his friends. The Spaniſh writers give various 
reaſons for this alteration in the conduct of the na- 
ves of Tumbez, who but a very little before pro- 
ſeſoꝰd themſelves their good allies and confederates, 
Some relate, that obſerving the Spaniards had en- 
led the natives of the iſland of Puna, and perfecty 
ſubyerted their Religion and Government, demoliſh- 


1 their temples and every thing they held ſacred, 


happen. 
This was the firſt Spaniſh colony planted in Peru, 


and here the firſt Chriſtian church was erected in 
the year 1531; and Father REGINALD DRE 
PRE DN AGA was conſtituted Protector of the Indi- 
ans, FERDINAND DE LUQUE being unable to 
execute that employment on account of his indiſ- 
poſition, 

PizARRO, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſoment the 
civil wars, and prevent the Peruvians unitizg their 
forces againſt him, gave out that he was come in 
the name of the great King of Spain (like a true 
Spaniſh Knight Errant) to relieve the oppreſſed, 
and do juſtice to thoſe that were injured, which he 
ſoon found had the effect he expected; for the Em- 

| | peror 
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peror HU As c AN, having been depoſed and im- 
priſoned by the baſtard AT AILIPA, and all his 
friends and faithful ſubjects that had adhered to him, 


cruelly oppreſſed, they immediately ſent an embaſſy 


to PIZ AK RO, that he would aſſiſt them in deliver- 
ing their Prince frouv his captivity, and reſtore him 
to the throne of his anceſtors ; to whom the Spaniſh 
General returned a favourable anſwer. And Ar A- 
BIL IPA, who was yet ſcarce ſettled in the throne 
he had uſurped, apprehending he ſhould ſoon be 
driven from it again, if the Spaniards joined with 
the loyal party, endeavoured by all poſſible ways to 
gain the favour of PrzaRRo, ſending a meſſenger 
to excuſe the hoſtilities his forces had committed at 
his landing ; and not only promifing what fatisfa- 


| Etion he ſhould demand, but aſſuring him he was 


Pizarro 
marches to 
Caxamalcas, 


ready to ſubmit to the commands of that great 
Prince from whom he came. 

The Spaniſh Generals finding they were like to 
meet with little oppoſition from either fide, but 
that both partics were ready to make them arbitra- 
tors of their differences, concluded they ſhould now 
ſoon be maſters of thoſe immenſe treaſures they un- 
derſtood were heaped up in the capital city of Cuſco, 
and of the gold and ſilver mines from whence they 
were drawn. They began their march therefore to 
Caxamalca, where they underftood the Inca then 
was, in the year 1532, as ſoon as they had put the 
town of St. Michael into a poſture of defence; and 
carrying with them a train of artillery, which was 
drawn by the Indians preſs'd into their ſervice (there 
being no horſes or oxen, or any other cattle for 
draught, either in Mexico or Peru, when the Spa- 
niards firſt arrived there) advanced by flow marches, 
fending out parties to diſcover the country, and get 


intelligence as they went along. 


The conſternation increaſing among the Peruvi- 
ans, and the Spaniards approaching Caxamalca, 
ATABILIPA, who look'd upon the artificial thun- 
der of the Spaniards as ſupernatural, and their wing'd 
horſes, as well as themſelves, to be of infernal, if 
not of heavenly, extraction, apprehended there was 
no ſafety for him but in his ſubmiſſion ; and there- 
fore ſent a folemn embaſſy to PIZ aRRo, by his 
brother AUTACHY 3; together with rich preſents 
of gold and filver plate, and emeralds, corn, fruit, 
Peruvian ſheep and goats, ſtrong liquor, veniſon, 
tame and wild fowl, fine cotton and woollen gar- 
ments of various colours, and whatever his coun- 
try afforded. 

AUTACHY being admitted to the preſence of 
P1zaRRO, told him, he was ſent by the Inca 
ATABILIPA to welcome him and the reſt of the 
ſons of their common god and father, the Sun, into 
that empire, deſiring he would accept the ſmall 
prefent he brought with him for the refreſhment of 
his troops in their march ; telling him, that Inca 
was impatient to ſee his kindred, whom he under- 
ſtood to be of the like heavenly extraction, and to 
whom he promiſed all obedience, After which, 


STAT 


the royal hiſtorian relates, that Au Ach made 
the following formal ſpeech to PIZ AR RO (which 
was put into Spaniſh by PH1L1P, a young Peruvian 
he carried with him to Panama in the former voy- 
age, on purpoſe to be inſtructed in that language) viz, 
Inca VIR Acoc E, thou progeny of the Em, 
ſince it hath been my fortune to be put on thi; 
remarkable embaſly, I preſume to entreat, you 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to take my Sovereign, 
the Inca ATAHNALPA, into the number of 
your friends, and contract a perpetual peace and 
alliance with him; and that you would pardon 
the injuries the Peruvians may, through igno- 
rance of your divine original, have committed 
againſt you, moderating that juſt vengeance, 
your great god and father ViRAcocHE might 
juſtly have inflicted on our people : And having 
{aid this, he cauſed the preſent to be brought in 
and ſet before the Spaniſh General.” 
The ſubſtance of PizaRRo's anſwer to that 
ſpecch, *tis ſaid was, that the Spaniards were au- 
thoriz'd by their High Prieſt, the Pope, to convert 
the Peruvians from their idolatry to the Chriſtian 
religion; and that the great Emperor of the Chri- 
ſtians, CHARLES V. had empower'd them to en- 
ter into a league of friendſhip and perpetual peace 
with the Inca, and were order'd to offer no man- 
ner of violence to him, or his ſubjects, if theſe 
overtures were accepted. 

The Peruvian Ambaſſador being diſmiſſed, Pi- 
ZARRO, to return the compliment, diſpatch'd his 
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brother HERNAanDo Piz AK RO, and HERNAN- 


DO DE SOTO, attended by about thirty horſe, and 
PHIL1P the Interpeter, as Ambaſſadors to the Inca 
ATABILIPA, who was then at one of his palaces 
in the neighbourhood of Caxamalca : The Inca be- 
ing inform'd of their approach, order'd a detach- 
ment of his army to advance and meet the Spaniards 
on the way, and conduct them to his preſence. 
This body of Peruvians being come within a little 
diſtance of the Ambaſſadors, tell down and adored 
them ; and having acquainted them, that the Inca 
waited their arrival with impatience, attended the 
Ambaſſadors to the palace; where, upon their alight- 
ing, they were conducted to the Inca, whom they 
found ſitting on a chair of gold, in the midſt of his 
Officers and Courtiers. The Emperor aroſe from 
his ſeat to receive them, and faid they were wel- 
come to his dominions, and golden chairs were 
brought for the Ambaſſadors. After they were 
ſeated, the Inca looking ſtedfaſtly on them, faid to 
his Courtiers, Behold the very face, countenance, 
and habit, of our god Uiracoche, in the fame 
manner and form as our anceſtor the Inca VIRA- 
cock deſcrib'd him in his viſion ; and immedi- 
ately two royal Virgins brought in each of them 
two golden cups, fill'd with the liquor uſually drank 
by the Inca, and bowing, deliver'd one of the cups 
into the hand of ATABILIPA, and another to 


HERNAN DO PIZZARRO; and the Interpreter 4c- 
f | quaint 
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«7 ted them, that the Inca deſir'd to drink with © thoſe prophecies and pregneflications failed, CH AP. 
en n 1 * according to the cuſtom of their & wich our anceſtors have left us; though in rea- X 
= them, - Ge 1 the reſpect he had for the Chriſti- „ lity my foul hath much more reafon to be fad, Wu 
y — Oded 1 +3 dofire to live in perpetual Peace and * when I conſider, that the end of our empire ap- 
Friendſhip with them : Whereupon the Inca and © proaches, of e OSS tO Fes mo 
HrnxANDO drank, and gave away their cups; _ ons, your coming 1s 4 1 NN 
then the other Virgin deliver'd one of her cups into 5 cannot but fay, that = 7 3 * J 1 „ in 
the hands of the Inca, and the other to HERNANDO 1 which our god Uiracocha 4 lent 7 1 WY 
oro, who had the honour alſo to drink in like gueſts, which ſhall transform t We State of our Go- 
2 nner with the Emperor. „ vernment into a better condition, 0¹ which change 
* ben fix boys and as many gj rs brought in green ky and alteration we have. 8 „ee . 
and dry fruits; and one of the Virgins, addreſſing 7 the tradition of our ef 3 on 1 8 of 
bertel to the Ambaſſadors, ſaid, Ye ſons of Ca- 3 the laſt teſtament of our father HuaxaCa PAC ; 
pac INCA VIRACOCHA, taſte of theſe things we - for which reaſon, though we had certain intelli- 
offer, and it will extremely oblige us: Whereupon 8 gence of your entr e. into our N jp g oe the 
the Spaniards taſting of their fruits, were amaz'd, * fortifications you Mac a e Og” 
ſays the royal hiſtorian, to find fo much civility and 7 ter you. 8 in pack oh RS % other 
politeneſs among a people they had been taught to of parts, yet neither 1, nor "0 2 ave en- 
look upon as barbarous. tered into any confultations, ow, or in what 

The collation being over, HERNANDO DE manner, we might expel aq hence, be- 
SoTO, according to the ſame author, made the fol- cauſe we hold and 22 L or you are the 
lowing ſpeech to the Emperor. ſons of our great g Iacccha, and meſ- 
ſengers of the PAcHA CAM Ac; for which 
cauſe, and in confirmation of what my father 
delivered to us, we have made it a law, and 
publiſhed it in Cuſco, that none ſhall dare to 
take up arms againſt you, or offend you ; where- 
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Moſt ſerenc Inca, we 


18 Y OU are to underſtand, that in this world « 

1 there are two ſupreme Princes; one is the 60 
Pope, who is High Prieſt, and ſits in the place 4 fore you may do with us as you pleaſe, it being 
and tribunal of God; the other is the Emperor ce glory ſufficiont for us to die by your hands 
* of the Romans, called CHARLES V. King of < g 


; > whom we eſteem the divine meſſengers of 
Spain, who having been inform'd of the blind ce a 


ignorance in which the natives of theſe your king- «< 
doms live, deſpiſing the true God, who is the 60 
Maker of heaven and earth, beſtowing the wor- c 
{hip duc unto him upon his creatures, and upon “ 
the Devil himſelf, who deceives and deludes them, ce 
have ſent their Governour and Captain-General, « 
Don FRANCIScO PrzARRO, with his Compa- « 
nions, and ſome Prieſts, who are the Miniſters « 
of God, to teach your Highneſs, and your ſub- « 
jects, the divine Truth, and his holy Law; and « 
* tor this reaſon it is, that they have undertaken „ 
this long journey to your country; where having « 
received inſtances of your bounty from your libe- « 
ral hand, they entered yeſterday into Caxamalca, « 
and this day they have ſent us to your Highneſs, « 
with offers of peace and concord, which may en- « 
dure for ever between us; that fo receiving us un- e 
der your protection, we may have leave to preach « 
our Law, and that your ſubjects may hear and un- 4 
derſtand the Goſpel, which will be much to your 


; 2 and conduce to the ſalvation of your Ihe Ambaſſadors were afterwards diſmiſꝰd with 
ouls, 


large preſents of gold and ſilver plate; the Inca 

telling them, he would ſpeedily go to Caxamalca, 

and viſit the ſons of his god Tii'racocha, and 

| meſſengers of the Pa cHA Camac. And ac- He marches 

12 much pleaſed, divine Lords, that you cordingly, the next morning the Inca began his to meet the 
and your companions are in my days come march towards the Chriftians. Of which PIZ AR- hriftas. 


_ theſe remote countries, that ſo I might ſce Ro having notice, made preparations to receive 
OL, III, ; hin, 


by whom you muſt be ſent, conſidering the 


actions you have already peformed : Only I de- 
fire to be ſatisfied in one doubt; How comes it 
to paſs, as you ſay, that you come to treat of 
friendſhip, and a perpetual peace, in the name 

of the two before- mentioned Princes, and yet 
on the other ſide, without ſo much as any ſum- 
mons, or ſending to treat with us, or know 
our will and pleaſure towards you, you have 
committed ſuch outrages and ſlaughters in the 
countries through which you have paſſed? I 
conceive, that the two Princes which employ'd 
you have given you ſuch commiſſion to act with 
ſuch ſeverity againſt us, without any fault of 
ours: And I imagine, that the Pacyua Ca- © 
MAC hath ſo commanded them to proceed; 
wherefore I fay again, do your pleaſure with us, 
only I beſcech you to have compaſſion upon my 
poor relations, whoſe death and misfortunes will 
grieve me more than my own.“ 


To which ſpeech the Inca return'd the follow- 
ing anſwer, 


— 
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CHAP. him, but far different from what the Inca ex- 
X. pected: For he choſe out a large ſquare in Caxa- 
PSY malca for this interview, ſurrounded by a wall, in 
preparations Which there were but two gates, and order'd his 
to receive horle (being ſixty in number) to divide themſelves, 
Aim. and draw up in three {quadrons behind ſome ruinous 
buildings out of view, Then he planted his ar- 
tillery, fo as it might do the greateſt execution : 
And on an eminence, in the middle of the ſquare, 
he ſtood at the head of his infantry, conſiſting of 
an hundred muſquetezrs, crois-bows and pikes, where 
he propoſed to meet the Inca, commanding his 
men, that as ſoon as ſeven or eight thouſand of the 
Inca's forces were enter'd the ſquare, they ſhould 
ſhut the gates, and ſuffer no more to come in; and 
that they ſhould all be ready to fall on, when he 
gave the ſignal, 

3 The Inca ſcem'd to have ſome ſuſpicion of the 
cbery. miſchief that was intended him, and halted a league 
before he came to Caxamalca, ordering his Gene- 
rals to encamp there, Whereupon PrZ AR RO, 
fearing to be deprived of his prize, ſent ſeveral meſ- 
ſengers to deſire him to haſten his march, pretend- 
ing he expected him that day at a great entertain- 
ment he had provided: And the Inca, yielding to 
his preſſing invitations, march'd forward, and en- 
tering the gates of the ſquare, put himſelf into the 
He :dvances power of his cruel and treacherous enemies. As the 
to Caxamal- Inca was advancing to the eminence where the Spa- 
25 niſh foot was drawn up, Plz AR RO ſent Father 
Vincent VALVERDE to meet him, and ſum- 
mon him to ſubmit himſelf, and his dominions, to 
the Pope and the Emperor : Whereupon that Fa- 
ther went up to the chair, or couch, on which the 
Inca ATABIL!PA was carried, with a Croſs in one 
hand, and a Bible (or Breviary) in the other ; and, 
according to the royal hiſtorian, made the follow- 
Father Vin- ing ſpeech, viz. << It is neceſſary for you to know, 
22 “ moſt famous and powerful King, and alfo for all 
your ſubjects, who are deſiraus to learn the Ca- 
tholick faith, that you and they both hear and be- 

« licve the things which follow. 
« Firſt, that God, who is three, and yet one, 
« created heaven and earth, and all the things which 
« arc in this world. That he gives the reward of 
« eternal life to thoſe that do well, and puniſhes 
« the evil with everlaſting torments. That this 
«© God, at the beginning of the world, made man 
« of the duſt of the earth, and breathed into him 
the breath of life, which we call the foul, which 
God made after his own image and likeneſs ; by 
„ which it appears, that the whole man conſiſts of 
* body, and a rational foul, From the firſt man, 
* whom God call'd Ap Au, all mankind, v hich 
are in this world, is deſcended, and from him we 
take the original and beginning of our nature, 
That this Ap AM ſinned, by breaking the com- 
mandment of his Creator, and in him all men 
that have been born ſince his time are under ſin, 
„ and fo ſhall be to the en] of the world; far nei- 
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ther man nor woman is free from this orginal fin, 
nor can be, excepting only our Lord Jesvs, 
who being the Son of the only true God, de- 
ſcended from heaven, and was born from the 
Virgin Mary, that fo he might free and re- 
deem all mankind from the ſubjection of fin; 
and finally, he died for our ſalvation on the Cross, 
which was a piece of wood, in form of this which 
I hold in my hands; for which reaſon, we that 
are Chriſtians do adore and reverence it. This 
Jesus, by his own power, aroſe from the dead, 
and forty days after he aſcended into heaven, 
where he now fits at the right hand of God, the 
Father Almighty ; after which he left his Apo- 
ſtles upon the earth, who were his ſucceſſors, 
who by their words and admonition, and other 
holy means, might bring men to the knowledge 
w_ worſhip of God, and obſervation of his 
aws. 

«© Of theſe Apoſtles St. PE TER was conſtitu- 
ted the chief, as are alſo his ſucceſſors of all other 
ſucceeding Apoſtles, and of all Chriſtians ; and 
as St. PETER was God's Vicar, or Vicegerent, 
ſo after him were all the Popes of Rome, who arc 
endued with that ſupreme authority which God 
hath given them; and which they have, and 
do, and ſhall for ever exerciſe with much ſancti- 
ty and care, for propagation of the Goſpel, and 
guiding men according to the word of God. 
For which reaſon the Pope of Rome, who is 
the High Prieſt now living, having underſtood, 
that all the people and nations of theſe kingdoms, 
leaving the worthip of the true Maker of allthings, 
do brutiſhly worſhip idols, and the images of 
devils, and being willing to draw them to the 
knowledge of the true God, hath granted the 
conqueſt of theſe parts to CHARTES V. Em- 
peror of the Romans, who is the moſt powerful 
King of Spain, and Monarch of all the earth; 
that ſo he having brought the Kings and Lords, 
and People of theſe parts, under his fubjection 
and dominion, and having deſtroy'd the rebelli- 
ous and diſobedient, he may govern and rule theſe 
nations, and reduce them to the knowledge ot 
God, and to the obedience of the church. 
And though our moſt potent King be em- 
ploy'd in the government of his vaſt kingdoms 
and dominions, yet he receiv'd this grant of the 
Pope, and refuſed not the trouble for the good and 
for the ſalvation of theſe nations; and accord- 
ingly hath ſent his Captains and Soldiers to c. 
ecute his commands, as he did for the conquelk 
of thoſe great iſlands and countries which are ad- 


joining to Mexico; and having ſubjected them 


ee 


by force of arms, hath reduced them to the ac- 
knowledgment of the true religion of Jesus 
CHR1sT ; for the ſame God hath commanded 
that ſo it ſhall be. - 
For which reaſon, the Emperor CH ABLE GI 6 
hath choſen for his Ambaſlador and L 
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Dox Fr AXct15Co DF PrzanRo, who is here 
W x, *© preſent, that ſo the kingdoms of your Highneſs 
| may receive all the benefits of religion; and that 
a firm peace and alliance may be concluded and 
« eſtabliſhed between his Majeſty and your High- 
* neſs, on coridition, that your Highneſs, and all your 
« kingdoms, become tributaries to the Emperor, 
thou mayſt become his ſubject, and delivering up 
* your kingdoms, and all the adminiſtration and 
government thereof, thou ſhalt do as other Kings 
« and Lords have already done, and have the fame 
quarter and conditions with them : This is the 
„ firſt point. Now as to the ſecond, when this 
peace and alliance is eſtabliſhed, and thou haſt 
+ ſubmitted, either voluntarily or by conſtraint, 
then thou art to yield true and faithful obedience 
to the Pope, who is the High Prieſt ; and thou art 
to receive and believe the faith of JESUS CHRIST 
our God. Thou art alſo to reject, and totally “ 
to abandon the abominable ſuperſtition of idols ; ** 
which being done, we ſhall then make known © 
unto you the ſanctity and truth of our law, and © 
the falſity of yours; the invention and contri- © 
* yance of which proceeded from the Devil. All “ 
which, O King, if thou wilt believe me, thou © 
oughteſt to receive with readineſs and good- Will, 
being a matter of great importance to thy ſelf, © 
4 and to thy people ; for if thou ſhouldſt deny and © 
24H refuſe to obey, thou wilt be proſecuted with the 
1 fire and ſword of war, until we have conſtrained © 
thee by force of arms to renounce thy religion ; © 
for willingly or unwillingly thou muſt receive © 
our Catholick faith, and with ſurrender of thy 8 
kingdom pay a tribute to our Emperor; but in © 
caſe thou ſhouldſt contend, and make reſiſtance © 
with an obſtinate mind, be aſſured, that God © 
will deliver thee up, as he did anciently PHa- © 
R AOH, Who, with his whole army, periſhed in © 
the Red-ſea ; and fo ſhalt thou, and all thy In- © 
dians, periſh and be deſtroyed by our arms.” 25 
The Spaniſh writers ſeem to diſapprove this rough © 
ſpeech of the Friar's, as too imperious and afſuming, ** 

having no mixture of that ſweetneſs or real concern 

tor the temporal or eternal happineſs of the poor © 
t—— Jndians, as was ſuitable to a meſſenger of the Goſpel © 
. of peace: They lament alſo that it was ill inter-“ 
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Speaking of the power of the Emperor, and his CHAP. 
ſending his forces to conquer the world, he expreſ d X. 
it fo as if he had been ſuperior to all powers in 
heaven and in earth. | 
The Emperor ATAB1t1PA apprehending, by 
the concluſion of the Friar's ſpeech, that he was, by 
fair means or force, to renounce his ſovereignty, 
and become a tributary Prince by the commands of 
the Pope and the Emperor, and that the foldiers 
ſeem'd to threaten him by brandiſhing their arms, 
he was extremely dejected, believing that the Spa- 
niards, as God's inſtruments, were come to take | 
vengeance on him and his people ; and fetching a 
deep figh, repeated the word Atar, which is as much | 
as if he had ſaid, moſt unhappy man] However, | 
recollecting himſelf, he gave at length the following 
anſwer to Father VINCENT's ſpeech. 
« 'Tho' you have deny'd me all the requeſts I The Inc's, 
made to your meſſengers, yet it would be a great —_ . 
ſatisfaction to me, to grant me the favour only "es Ing 
to expreſs your ſelves by a more ſkilful and faith- 
ful Interpreter, becauſe the manners and deſigns 
of men are better underſtood by diſcourſe, tham 
by ſigns or actions; for tho' you may be men en- | 
dued with extraordinary virtues and abilities, yet | 
unleſs you make them appear to me by words 
and diſcourſe, I ſhall never be capable to under+ 
ſtand them by outward ſigns and geſtures : For 
if there be a neceſſity of a common language be- 
tween nations who deſire commerce and conver- 
ſation together, much more is it requiſite between 
people ſo remote as we are. For indeed, to treat 
by Interpreters ignorant of both tongues, is like 
the inarticulate ſound of domeſtick animals ; and 
ſuch, O man of God, ſeems this diſcourſe thou 
haſt made me by this Interpreter. And now, ſo 
far as I underſtand, methinks this diſcourſe ſeems 
very different to what your Embaſſadors lately 
propounded, for they treated of nothing elſe but 
peace and friendſhip ; but now, all the words of 
this Indian are nothing but menaces of war, and 
death, and fire, and ſword, with the extirpation 
and baniſhment of the Inca's and their progeny ; 
and that I muſt voluntarily, or by force, re- 
nounce a right to my kingdom, and become tri- 
butary to another, From whence I collect one 
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preted by PH1L1P the Peruvian, who did not well © 


underſtand the language of that Court, and had no 
notion himſelf of the doctrines of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion : Inſomuch, that when he came to ſpeak of 
the nature of the Trinity, as that God was three, 
and yet one, he ſaid, God was three and one, that 
Was four. And when he came to mention the ge- 
2 of mankind, and original fin by Ap AM's 
roy inſtead of ſaying, That all the world ſinn'd in 
| DAM, he faid, All the world heap'd their ſins 
yo ADam. Speaking of the divinity of CHRIST, 
2 he he was a great perſon who died ſor man- 
> Nor could he find words to expreſs the virgi- 
ty and purity of the bleſſed Virgin. 


cc 
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of theſe two things; that either you or your 
Prince are tyrants, and rove about to plunder the 
world, and to diſpoſſeſs others of their Kingdoms, 
killing and ſpoiling thoſe who owe you nothing, 
and have never offered you injury or violence; 
or otherwiſe, you are the Miniſters of God, call- 
ed by us, Pa cHA CAM Ac, whom he hath ſent: 
to viſit us with vengeance and deſtruction. And 
if it be ſo, both I and my vaſſals do offer our- 
ſelves to death, and to What puniſhment ſoever 
you will inflict upon us; not for fear, nor ouf 
of any dread we have of your menaces or arms, 
but in compliance with the commands enjoined 
us by my father HSAKA CaPAC, at the time 
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of his death, which was, that we ſhould ſerve ** 
and honour a nation with beards like yourſelves, ** 
which were to enter into theſe parts after his“ 
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CHAP.” 
b cc 


and death; for I am not fo void of underſtand. CH AP 
ing and ſenſe, as not to obey the Pope, in cac Xx 
you can ſhew me a reaſon, and juſtice, and cauſe K 


days, and of which he propheſied ſome years be- 
fore your ſhips coaſted about our country, and 
whom he declared to be men of hetter laws, of 
more refined cuſtoms, more wiſe and more vali- 
ant than ourſelves. 

* Wheretore, to fulfill the prophecy and teſta- 
ment of my father, we ſtyle you Viracocha's, 
underſtanding thereby, that you are the Meflen- 
gers of the great god Uliracocha, whoſe will and 
pleuſure, juſt indignation, arms, and power, 
we are unable to reſiſt; and yet we are allur'd 
that he is all goodneſs and mercy ; and for that 
reaſon you, who are his Miniſters and Execu- 
tioners of his will, ought to abſtain from ſuch 
robberies, flaughter and violence as you have 
committed in Tumbez and the adjacent countries. 
In the next place, your Interpreter acquaints 
me of five great perſonages whom I am to ac- 
knowledge : The firſt is God, who is three and 
one, that is four, whom you call the Creator of 
the univerſe ; which, perhaps, may be the ſame 
whom we call Pacya Ca MAc and Cirar- 
cha. The ſecond is the Father of all mankind, on 
whom all other men have heaped their fins. 
The third you call JESUS CyR1sT, who was the 
only perſon excepted who did not caſt his fins on 
the firſt man, but that he died. The fourth you 
name is the Pope. The ſifth is CHARLES, who, 
in compariſon with others, you call the moſt pow- 
erful Monarch of the univerſe, and the ſupreme 
Lord of all: But then, if CHARLEs be the 
Prince, and the Lord of the world, what need 
was there for the Pope to give a new grant and 
ancther commiſſion to make war upon me, and 
uſurp my kingdoms? For conſequently the Pope 
muſt be a greater Prince than he, and the moſt 
powerful of any in the world. But I moſt ad- 
mire at what you tay, that I am obliged to pay 
tribute to CHARLES only, and not to others, 
the which you alledge without giving me any 
reaſon ; and indeed JI cannot conceive on what 
ſcore I am oblig'd to pay it; for if I were bound 
to pay tribute and ſervice to any, methinks it 
ſhould be to that Cod who, you ſay, created all 
things, and to that firſt man, who was the fa- 
ther of all mankind, and to that JeEsUs CHRIS 
who had no fins to impute unto him: And in 
fine, if tribute were to be given, it ſhould rather 
be unto the Pope, who hath power and authority 
to diſpoſe of my kingdoms and my perſon ; and 
if you ſay that I owe nothing unto any of theſe, 
I ſhould imagine that I owe much lets to 
CHARLES, who was never Lord of theſe coun- 
tries, nor ever ſaw them. And if the Pope's 
grant and conceſſion be obligatory to me, it were 
juſt and reaſonable to declare it to me, before 
you threaten me with war, and fire, and ſword, 


. 

* Moreover, I defire to be informed who that 
good man JESUS CHRIST was, who, von fay, 
never laid his ſins on another, but that he died. 
T would gladly know, whether he died of a natu- 
ral death, or by the hands of his enemies; and 
** whether he was numbered amongſt the Gods be- 
A fore his death, cr afterwards, 

* And farther, I defire to be inform'd, whether 
theſe five which you highly honour, are adored 
by you for Gods; for it it be fo, you hold more 
for Gods than we, who acknowledge no other 
* than the Pa cHA Camac, who is the ſupreme, 
* and the Sun, who 1s inferior to him, and the 
„Moon, who is his ſiſter and wife. In which 
*© doubtful queſtions J heartily defire to be truly 
reſolved by ſome other more able and faithful 
Interpreter, that ſo I may be made more capable 
thereby to know and obey your will and com- 
„ mands,” 

DE La VE OA fays, he had ſeen the ſpeech mad: 
by the Friar to the Inca, and we may be aſſur'd of 
its being genuine; but it is not poſſible he ſhould be 
ſo well aſſur'd what the Inca's anſwer was, there 
being no body preſent, I preſume, that could take 
it verbatim; however, he ſeems to be of opinion, 
that it was much of the tenour we find it in the 
Spaniſh writers. 

But after all, what are theſe ſpecches and ſum- 
mons's of the Spaniards to the Indians to change 
their religion but mere grimace ? It is evident Pi- 
ZARRO's eyes were altogether fix'd upon the plun- 
der, and he was prepar'd to maſſacre and cut tie 
Peruvians in pieces, before he knew what anſwer 
would be given the Miffionaries : He drew the un- 
wary Indians into an ambuſcade, from whence it 
was impoſſible they ſhould eſcape, or carry off their 
Prince, on whoſe captivity he knew depended the 
fate of that empire ; cloſely following the precedent 
CoRTEzZ had ſet him, in ſeizing Mon TEZUM 4, 
Emperor of Mexico. 

Had the Spaniards entertain'd chriſtian or pacific 
views, they could not have expected that ignorant 
men, who never heard of the Chriſtian religion, 
ſhould immediately comprehend its doctrines, OT 
obey its precepts, before they could poſſibly make 
any reflection on what was propoſed to them 3 and 
yet this was the conſtant practice of the Spaniards in 
that new world, to give the natives a ſhort ſum- 
mons, and if they refuſed to obey it, immediately | 
to plunder and enſlave them. But to proceed : 

The Spaniards, ſays DE LA VEGA, Weary © 
this long diſcourſe, began to advance and attack * 
Indians, and plunder them of their gold, ier, 
and jewels; for they had put on their War 
naments that day to receive the embaſi) ſent them 


(as they believ'd) from the univerſal Monarch of the 
wor Id; 
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HAP. world 3 and ſome of the Spaniards climed a tower 
FF x to ſeize one of the Peruvian idols, adorn'd with 
RE gold and precious ſtones, which outrage occaſion'd 
5 great noiſe and tumult among the Indians; but 
the Emperor call'd out to his people to be quiet, and 
make no reſiſtance whatever violence the Spaniards 
committed, Some writers ſay, that Friar Vin- 
CENT encourag'd the ſoldiers to attack the Indians, 
becauſe ATABILIPA threw the Bible, or Breviary, 
upon the ground, which that Friar preſented him; 
but DE La VEGA aſſures us, this was not true; 
that the Friar indeed, being ſurpris'd at the ſudden 
cry of the Indians, as he was diſcourſing with the 


O 
Inca, run away and dropp'd his book and the croſs 


upon the ground; but that he was fo far from en- 
couraving the ſoldiers to fall upon the Indians, that 
he call'd out to them to do no manner of violence: 
However, whether Father VINCENT encourag'd 
the ſluughter of the Indians or not, or whether 
PIlZ AR RO acquainted him with his intentions, or 
| conccal'd them from him, nothing is more evident 
Þ Th 1:4ars than that this General drew the Indians within thoſe 
ee walls on purpoſe to maſſacre and plunder them, and 
ina made Make the Inca his priſoner ; for the conference be- 
E prifonct. tween the Inca and the Friar was ſcarce ended, be- 
fore he made the appointed ſignal for the great guns 


horſe to attack and trample them under their feet, 
and the dogs to be let looſe at them, white he, at 
the head of his infantry, march'd up to the golden 
chair, er throne, on which ATA BILIPA was carried, 
and made him priſoner. The poor Indians, tis faid, 
when they faw what the Chriſtians chiefly aim'd at, 
threw themſelves between the Spaniards and their 
Prince, to prevent his being taken, but not a man 
of them cffer'd to lift up a weapon to defend him- 
lelf, their Emperor having commanded the contrary : 
The poor people therefore were ſlaughter'd like fo 
many ſheep, *till PizARRo having made his 
way through, or rather over the heaps of the ſlain, 
pull'd down the Emperor from his chair with his 
own hands, and took him priſoner, in which action 
he receiv'd a flight wound from one of his own ſol- 
diers that ſtruck at the Inca; and the Genera] was 
the only Spaniard that was hurt, tho' five thouſand 
Peruvians were killd that day with their arms in 
their hands; which amounts to a demonſtration that 
the Peruvians made no retiftance : And that this 
brave tion the Spaniards boaſt of ſo much, may 
more properly be ſtil'd a barbarous butchery than a 
victory; and I cannot help thinking, that CeR- 
VANTES had ſome of theſe Spaniſh heroes, that ſub- 
ducd the Weſt-Indies, in his eye, when he intro- 
duc'd that inimitable champion Don QuixorT, 
arm'd cap-a-pee, charging a fleck of ſheep with 
his launce. Let any one conſult the Spaniſh Hiſto- 
riographer, AN TON IO DE HERERA, BLAs V a- 
LERA, and the reſt of the Spaniſh authors who 

Writc of this conqueſt, and they will ſee I do their 
countrymen no wrong in this relation. 
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to fire, among the thickeſt of the Indians, and his 
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HERERA informs us, that PIZ AR RO, before CH AP. 
ATABILIPA and his Indians enter'd the ſquare, X. 
commanded his muſketeers to take poſt upon a ſig- 88 
nal given them; that the Captains FERDIN AN DO + wb 
PizARRO, FERDINAND DE SOTO, SEB AS- celty of 
TIAN DE BALCAZAR, and CHRISTOFHER DE *Þ*Spaniards 

| confeſs'd by 

Mena, who commanded the cavalry, ſhould fall ther own 
upon the Indians, and the foot ſhould do the like; hiſtorians. 
and directed them, before the execution began, that 
they ſhould permit a certain number of the enemy 
(as they call'd them) to enter the gates, which they 
ſhould afterwards take ſpecial care to ſhut and ſe- 
cure: That Father VINCENT having made his 
ſpeech to the Inca, told PI ZAR RO he was treated 
with contempt ; and that the tyrant demanded re- 
ſtitution of the gold and filver the Spaniards had 
plunder'd his ſubjects of. 

Whereupon, favs HERER a, P1ZARRo did not 
think fit to loſe more time; “ for he had before 
„ reſolved what to do; being a man that had 
ſerved twenty years in the Weſt-Indies, and know- 
ing the victory depended on ſeiz ing the perſons of 
the & vereigns: He liſted up the white Cloth, which 
was the appointed ſignal for executing the orders he 
had given, and thereupon PETER DE CAN DIA 
fir'd the great guns, and the muſketeers their pieces, 
to the amazement of the Indians, and the more ſo, 
becauſe it was unexpected: Then the drums beat, 
the trumpets ſounded, the horſe fell in three ſeveral 
ways among the Indians, while the infantry mado 
a ſlaughter of them with their croſs-bows, pikes and 
(words : And PizARRO in perſon, with fifteen 
choſen men, march'd up to the chair on which 
ATABILIPA was carried, and killing thoſe that 
ſupported it, with many more that crowded to ſup- 
ply their places, after a very great ſlaughter of the 
Indians, ſeiz'd the Inca, and pulFd him down from 
his chair; after which, the Peruvians fed, and were 
purſued by the Spaniards, who did not leave off 
killing them 'till the fugitives broke down part of 
the wall of the ſquare, by which means ſome of 
them eſcap'd. 

BLAS VALERA, whoſe father was in this action 
alſo, relates that five thoufand Indians were kill'd, 
(viz.) three thouſand five hundred by the ſword, and 
the reſt, who were for the moſt part old men, wo- 
men and children, who came only to gaze, were 
tr.mpled under foot by the hore. 

Loptz DE GOMARA, chap. 113, ſays, Not- 
withſtanding the Indians were arm'd, not a man 
lifted up his hand; probably, ſays he, the ſurprize 
was fo ſudden, and their terror fo great, occaſion'd 
by the found of trumpets, the roaring of the can- 
nons, firing of the ſmall arms, the ruſhing of the 
horſe upon them, and the clattering of the Spaniſh 
armour, things unknown to that defenceleſs people, 
that they were confounded, and loſt the uſe of their 
reaſon ; declaring that great numbers periſh'd with 
their arms in their hands, rather than they would 
fight and defend themſclves. 5 
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CHAP. De La Vica indeed obſerves, that the Spaniſh 
X. Generals pretended the Indians were treacherous ; 
that ATABILIPA had form'd a deſign to ſurprize 


the Spaniards, and put them all to the ſword ; and 
that Father VixcEnT complain'd to the General 
they refus'd his invitation to become Chriſtians, 
and treated him and the Croß with contempt, and 
thereupon incited the General to fall upon them. 
But in theſe accounts, ſays DER LA VEGA, the 
General and Captains were not ſincere: They en- 
deavour'd to put the beſt gloſs upon their actions, 
leaving out of the narrative they ſent to the Court 
of Spain, all their cruel and unjuſtifiable proceed- 
ings; and adding whatever had a fair appearance. 
lt being confirm'd (ſays that hiſtorian) by ſeveral 
< other writers, that ATABILIPA commanded 
his ſubjects not to reſiſt the Spaniards : ” For if 
the Inca had not commanded them not to fight, 
certainly, ſays he, they would never have endur'd 
to ſee their Prince overthrown and taken, having 
weapons in their hands : "They would rather have 
all died in his defence, as many of them did in en- 
deavouring to ſupport his chair, and not have ſuf- 
fer'd an hundred and ſixty Spaniards, whom they 
were able to have ſubdu'd with ſtones, to commit 
ſuch outrages. Whereas there was not one Spa- 
niard either kill'd or wounded, unleſs FRANC1s 
Piz AR RO the General, who receiv'd a little hurt 
in his hand by one of his own men, as he went to 
ſeize on ATABILIPA. The truth is (fays he) the 
Indians did not fight, becauſe they held every com- 
mand of the Inca to be a part of their religion, and 
of the divine law, tho' it were to loſe their lives and 


[eſtates : Indeed our author aſcribes it to a miraculous 


providence that the Inca ſhould give theſe orders ; 
Hut theſe, and abundance of miracles more of the 
{ame ſtamp, which the Spaniards relate in their 
hiſtories of their invaſions and uſurpations in the 
Weſt-Indies, are but little credited probably by 
hereticks, whatever they may be by thoſe of their 
own perſuaſion. | 

To proceed to the hiſtory. P1zARRo having 
ſeiz'd the Inca, and convey'd him to his own quar- 


The ſpoils of ters, directed the ſpoils of the field to be collected 


the ticids 


and great officers, 


and brought to him, which were exceeding great, 
conſiſting of large gold and filver veſſels and uten- 
ſils, fine garments of various colours, jewels and 
ornaments belonging to the Inca, the royal family, 
There were taken alſo ſeveral 
Ladies, wives of the Caciques and Orejons, and ſome 
of the Mamacona's, or conſecrated Virgins : And 
tho' all mankind muſt look upon this action as one 
of the moſt treacherous and barbarous maſlacres 
that ever was committed by Chriſtians, yet had 
P1iZzARRO the confidence to command a ſolemn 
thankſgiving to God to be obſerv'd that very day, 
being the third of May, 1533, (the feſtival of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Croſs) and in that veryfield 
where the ground was cover'd with the dead bodies 
of the miſcrable Indians they had thus murder'd and 
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plunder'd. Next day he ſent out a detachment of 
his forces to plunder the Inca's camp, where he 


ruvian Generals had carried off three thouſand loads 
(Porter's burdens) of gold and filver before the Spa- 
niards arriv'd there ; therefore, in order to induce. 
the Indians not to carry off or conceal any more 
of their treaſures, he caus'd it to be proclaim'd that 
their Inca was alive, and that they were at liberty 
to come and attend him, and perform their uſual 
ſervices. Whereupon ſeveral of the Indian Gene- 
rals and great Officers return'd to Caxamalca to at- 


tend their captive Sovereign; he alſo caus'd tha 


Inca's women to be brought to him, and ſuffer'd 
him to be ſerved in the ſame manner he uſed to be 
before this misfortune; tho” he ſtill kept him in 
fetters, which made the Inca apprehenſive they 
would take away his life in the end, unlefs he could 
find ſome way to obtain his liberty : Having ob- 
ſerv'd, therefore, the inſatiable thirſt of the Spaniards 
after gold and filver, he promiſed to give them as 
much of thoſe precious metals as a great room in 
the caſtle of Caxamalca would hold, for his free- 
dom ; and that the Spaniards might not doubt the 
performance of what he offer'd, he propoſed their 
ſending ſome Spaniſh officers with his people to 


CHAP 
met with another rich booty; tho! 'tis ſaid the Pe- WY 


The [neg 
offers va 


treaſures foe 


his liberty, 


Cuſco, to the temple of PAcHA CAamac, and 


other places, to bring the treaſures repoſited there 
to Caxamalca, and at the fame time iſſued his or- 
ders, that the Spaniards who were diſpatch'd to theſe 
places ſhould be hoſpitably entertain'd in the coun- 
tries through which they paſs'd, and receive all the 
aſſiſtance his ſubjects could give them. 

In the mean time, JaAMEs DE ALMAGRO ha- 


Almagro 


ving liſted an hundred and fifty men in his ſervice bringe! 


at Panama, embark'd with them for Peru, to re- 


great rem - 


torcem 


inforce PIZARRO ; but was oblig'd, by contrary to Pers, 


winds, to land at Cape FRAN IS co, to the north- 
ward of the Equator, where he was join'd by ano- 
ther party of Spaniards that were going to ſhare 
Pi ZzARRO's fortunes, making together a body of 
between two and three hundred men ; but being 
oblig'd to paſs ſo many moraſſes and mouths of 
rivers, and march through continual rains under the 
Equator, he loſt thirty or forty of his men, and 
fell fick himſelf ; however, ſurmounting all theſe 
diſtreſſes and difficulties, he arriv'd at length at the 
new Spaniſh colony of St. Michael's, near the Bay 
of Guiaquil, and there he underſtood that PIZA R- 
Ro had made the Emperor ATABILIPA priſoner, 
and poſſeſs'd himſelf of a vaſt treaſure, Where- 
upon, tis faid, AL MAG RO conſulted with his Of- 
ficers, whether they ſhould join PI ZAR RO or go 
upon ſome further diſcoveries independent of him, 


if he refus'd to let them ſhare the treaſure he had 


got; and ALMAGRo's Secretary, it ſeems, ſent 
P1zARRO intelligence, that his maſter had no good 
intentions towards him: But PI ZAR Ro, either be- 
licving that he ſhould not be able to keep ſo large 


an empire as Peru in ſubjection with the few oy 
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p. that were with him, or that ALMAGRo having 


more forces than he commanded, might join a par- 
ty of the Indians and take his booty from him, and 
ſet up for himſelf, ſent very obliging meſſages to 
ALMAGRO, inviting him to advance and join 
him, and at the ſame time acquainted him with the 
arts that were us'd to ſet them at variance, and there- 
by ruin their enterprize on Peru, which was not 
to be carried on but by their united forces and en- 
deavours 3 and particularly he acquainted AL MA- 
GRO With the treachery of his Secretary, who there- 
upon order'd him to be hang'd up, and immediately 
began his march towards Caxamalca, 

The Inca ATABILIPA receiving advice that ano- 


would certainly facrifice hhm to their avarice, if they C H A P. 


had no regard to the juſtice of his brother's cauſe, 


But then reflecting, if he ſhould order his bro- WWW 


ther to be put to death, the Spaniards might make 
this a pretence for taking away his own life, he 
reſolved in the firſt place to found how PizARRo 
ſtood affected towards HuascAR, which he did 
by feigning he had receiv'd intelligence that the of- 
ficers who had his brother in their cuſtody had put 
him to death without his knowledge, for which the 
Uſurper expreſs'd a very great concern; but find- 
ing PIZzARRO was not mov'd at the relation, and 
that he only ſaid, This was the fortune of war, the 
lives of captives were at the conqueror's diſpoſal, 


ther body of Spaniards was arriv'd upon the coaſt, 
began to reflect that this would not probably be to 
his advantage; for P1ZAR Ro would now no lon- 


ATABILIPA diſpatch'd an expreſs for putting The Inca 
HuascaRr to death, and his orders were immedi- 5 wy 
ately executed; tho' it remains very uncertain in Atabilipa's 


what manner he died; for ſome writers affirm he orders. 


. TI 7-2 


ger be under a neceſſity of carrying matters fair 
with him, being enabled by this re- inforcement, to 


maintain his conqueſts by pure force: He haſten'd 


therefore the bringing in the treaſure he had offer'd 
for his ranſom, that he might obtain his liberty be- 
fore PIZARRO was join'd by ALMAGRO ; but 
another accident happen'd about the fame time, 


which he apprchended would be ſtill more fatal to 


nim. The three Spaniſh officers that were ſent 


with his people to Cuſco happening to paſs through 


the town where HUAasCAR his brother, the lawful 
Emperor, was prifoner, went to ſee him, and ac- 
quainting HUASCAR with what ATABILIPA had 
ofter'd for his ranſom, that Prince acquainted them 
how unjuſtly he had been depos'd and impriſon'd 
by ATABILIPA, his baſtard brother, who had no 
right to the empire or the treaſures he had promis'd : 


was burnt, others that he was drowned, and ſome 
that his body was cut in ſmall pieces, that his ſub- 


jets might not pay thoſe honours to the corpſe of 


their deceaſed Inca as was uſual. 

However, the Peruvians mourned, and made 
great lamentations for him as ſoon as his death was 
known, crying to heaven for vengeance on his 
murderers, and entreated the Spaniards to revenge 
it on the cruel uſurper ATABILIPA, 

In the mean time, the three officers that were 
ſent to Cuſco being arriv'd there, were ador'd by 
that people as the true deſcendants of the Sun ; but 
the Spaniards lament that they were men of mean 
parts and education, who knew not how to pre- 
ſerve that reſpect and veneration the Peruvians had 
conceiv'd of them, which was then ſo neceflary to 


And as he underſtood one principal deſign of this 
expedition of the Spaniards was © to relieve the di- 
** {trefled, and to do juſtice to thoſe that were op- 
«* prets'd,” he did not doubt but they would releaſe 


facilitate their future attempts, The Indians, we The Peru- 
are told, ſoon perceiv d they muſt deduce the original ans lote | 
of the Spaniards from ſome baſer fountain than that for the Ste- 


of the Sun; and the eſteem and affection they at firſt niards. 
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him from his captivity, and reſtore him to his 


throne 3 which he ſhould not only gratefully ac- 


knowledge, but would furniſh them with much 
more treafur2 than the Uſurper could poflibly do; 
tor his Joyol ſubjects had buried moſt of their gold 
and filver plate after the battle wherein he was 
made priſoner, to conceal it from the rebels, but 
would readily produce it again, and pay it to the 
Spaniards for his ranſom, if he requir'd it. 
P1zARRo's three meſſengers ſeem'd to liſten to 
theſe overtures, and promis'd the Inca HUascaR 


that juſtice ſhould be done him; but left that Prince 


bowever in prifon, and continued their journey to 
Cuſco ; and advice being immediately carried to 
ATABILIPA of this conference between the Spa- 
nith officers and his brother, he ſoon ſaw that he 
ſhould be undone unle& HuAsc AR was diſpatch'd 
out of the way, knowing that the greateſt part of 
the Empire were till in his intereſt ; and as they 
Would infallibly be ſupported by the Spaniards, to 
whom his brother had diſcover'd his treachery, and 
promis d ſuch mountains of gold and ſilver, they 


entertain'd for the Chriſtians, on the mighty pro- 
feffions they made of their juſtice and honour, was, 
on a ſudden, converted into dread and averſion : 
They were afflicted to find fo vicious and profligate 
a race of men, who trampled on every thing that 
was ſacred, and whoſe avarice ſcem'd to exceed all 
bounds, ſhould become maſters of their country, and 
from that time meditated how they might throw 
oft that intolerable yoke which they found the Spa- 
niards were about to impoſe on them ; however, 
they durſt not diſobey the commands of their Inca 
ATABILIPA, but having amaſs'd a conſiderable 
quantity of treaſure, they loaded it on the backs of 
their Tamenes, or Porters, and convey'd it to 
Caxamalca, with a view poſſibly of aſſerting their 
liberties to greater advantages, when they ſhould 
have procur'd the releaſe of the Inca. 

But the moſt valuable treaſure, conſiſting of gold, 
ſilver, and emeralds, being lodg'd in the temple of 
Pa cHA CAM Ac, the inviſible God, as PrzaRRo. 
was inform'd, he diſpatch'd his three brothers thi- 
ther with the Peruvian officers ATABILIPA de- 


puted 
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Pacna CAmMac, receiving advice how the tem- 
ple of Cuſco had been rifted by the Spaniards that 
went thither, to prevent the like misfortune, ſent 
away four hundred loads of gold, ſilver, and jewels, 
before the P1z ar RO'Varriv'd, which were buried 
in the earth, or carried to ſuch a diſtance that the 
Spaniards could never diſcover what became of 
them: However, FERDINAND PizaRRO found 
as much plate in this temple as amounted to ninety 
thouſand crovens, beſides what the foldiers em- 
bezzel'd, and return'd with it to Caxamalca, 

The Marſhal ALmaGRo being advanc'd by this 
time into the neighbourhood of Caxamalca, Pi- 
ZARRO the General went out to meet him and 
congratulate his arrival, receiv'd him with all the 
marks of affection and eſteem imaginable, and of- 
fer'd him ſuch a ſhare of the ſpoils as made him per- 
fectly eaſy. But his ſoldiers, who expected to di- 
vide the booty with thoſe that ſerv'd under P1 7A R- 
Ro were told, they were entitled to no part of it, as 
not having been preſent in the action when the Inca 

 ATABILIPA was made priſoner, which was ncar 
creating a mutiny amoneſt them; but they were 
pretty well appeas'd when PIZ ARRoO agrecd to di- 
{tribute an hundred thouſand ducats among the men 
which came withALMAGRO ; the reſt of the plun- 
der, after the Emperor's fifth was deducted, was di- 
vided by PIZ ARRO among his officers and ſoldiers 
in ſuch proportion as he ſaw fit, in which he pre- 
tended to have a great regard to the merit of the 
reſpective Adventurers: And 'tis ſaid, he at this 
time, after he had reſerv'd the Inca's golden chair 
to himſelf, diſtributed as much gold and filver plate 
amongſt the ſoldiers as amounted to 1500000 
crowns and upwards, which, conſidering the value 
of gold and filver at that time, was more than fif- 
teen millions at this day, 

The ſoldiers being poſſeſs'd of this prodigious 
wealth, fell into all manner of exceſſes, railing the 
price of things to a very great rate, by offering any 
ſums to gratify their appetites or fancies, and never 
was gaming at a higher pitch; which, *tis faid, their 
officers conniv'd at, or rather encourag'd, that the 
foldiers, having loſt their money, and becoming de- 
pendant on them again, might be more under com- 

wand. And now P1 ZARR0 thought it a proper time 
to ſend over the fifth part of the treaſure to the Empe- 
rot, as he had ſtipulated, and with it his brother Fe R- 
DINANDo Piz AR RO, to follicit for ſuch reinforce- 
ments as might eſtabliſh the dominion of the Spani- 
ards in Peru; and to petition that his government 
might be extended ſtill further to the fouthward ; 
(the General having probably heard by this time, 
that the chief ſilver mines lay farther ſouth than 
200 leagues, beyond which his patent did not ex- 
tend). The Marſhal ALM aGRo alſo employ'd his 


agents to repreſent to the Court of Spain with what 
expence and application he had ſent and carried re- 
inforcements, and ſupplied the General with ammu- 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP, puted to fetch it to Caxamalca; but the Prieſts of 


nition and proviſions from time to time, to enable CH 1 
him to make his conqueſt, and to defire that all that Y f 
part of South-America which lay to the fouthwarg K 
of the lanls granted to PIZARRO, might be put a 
under his government: And with theſe agents, ſent 

by the General and the Marſhal, return'd ſeveral 
Adventurcrs, to the number of fifty or threeſcore, 
who having obtain'd thirty or forty thouſand ducats 
a-piece for their reſpective ſhares of the ſpoils, were 
perfectly ſatisfied with it, and choſe to enjoy what 
they had got the remainder of their lives in their 
own country, rather than undergo more hazard; 
and difficulties to increaſe their fortunes. Theſ{« 
men knew how to ſet ſome bounds to their deſires; 

but as for the Generals and many more of thoſe that 
remain'd in Peru (who were about four hundred men) 

It appears nothing was capable of ſatisfying their a- 
varice and ambition; moſt of them periſh'd in the 
puriuit of wealth and unbounded power, after they 
were poſſeſs'd of more than would have made moſt 
men happy, or at leaſt eaſy in their circumſtances, 
But to proceed : 

DE La VEGA and the reſt of the Spaniſh hiſto- Micke 
rians relate abundance of miracles that were wrought Fete 
in their favour on their introducing Chriſtianity into 
Peru; and that their converſion of the Peruvians 
might reſemble the planting of the Chriſtian religion 
by the Apoſtles in this part of the world, they tell 
us, that all the idols and oracles of thoſe Pagans be- 
came dumb on the conſecration of the hoſt, as per- 
torm'd in the maſs ; but ſurely heaven could never 
countenance ſuch cruelty, injuſtice and oppreſſion as 
was exercis'd by the Spaniards on that unhappy pco- 
ple. They compar'd the Indians indeed to the E- 
gyptians; but who gave them authority to plunder 
and murder the Indians, and take their country 
from them ? Can it be imagin'd that God would 
by maracles ſet his ſeal, as it were, to ſuch flagrant 
enormities, and countenance facts that none but in- 
fernal powers could approve? Was it thus the Apo 
ſtles and primitive Chriſtians propagated Chriſtian!- 
ty? Or did theſe Reformers copy after MAanomen, 
and plant their ſuperſtition in this new world by the 
ſword, the halter, and the bow-ſtring, and ſuch un- 
parallel'd villanies as MA HOME would have blufl:'d 
to commit; of which their treatment of AT AI- 
LIPA will ever remain a tragical inſtance. _ 3 

, . ino 0 A 1 0 

ATABILIPA, the royal priſoner, having offer au” 
PI ARRo a prodigious treaſure for his liberty, and drawn 
actually paid great part of it if not all (as ſome of _ * 
their hiſtorians admit) PIZ AR RO, notwithſtanding, 
determin'd to take away his life, pretending that he 
encourag'd the Indians to attempt his reſcue and cut 
off the Spaniards : And that he might juſtify his con- 
duct in this proceeding, he cauſed a formal proce 
to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of the follow- 
ing articles, wiz) 


| 2 tell. 
I. That Hu As c AR Inca being his eldeſt 2 The I 
and lawful Sovereign, and himſelf a baſtard, * 2 | 
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cauſed HU ASCAR to be depos'd and impriſon'd, and 
afterwards uſurp'd his throne, 
II. That he had cauſed his faid brother to be mur- 
der'd, ſince he became a priſoner to the Spaniards. 
III. That the AT ABTLIPA was an idolater. 
IV. That he cauſed his ſubjects to ſacrifice men 


and children. 


V. That he had raiſed unjuſt wars, and been 
zuilty of the blood of many people. 

VI. That he kept a great many concubines. 

VII. That he exacted taxes and tribute of the 
the Peruvians ſince the Spaniards poſleſs'd his country, 
and conſum'd and embezzel'd the publick treaſure. 

VIII. That he had incited the Indians to rebel 
and make war againſt the Spaniards ſince he had 
been their priſoner. 


The laſt article being chiefly inſiſted on, the Inca 
abſolutely deny'd that part of the charge, and com- 
plain'd of the treachery of PIZARRO, who, after 
le had extorted ſuch a ranſom from him, now broke 
his faith, and would put him to death under a co- 
lour of law; and defir:2d he might be ſent over to 
Spain, and try'd before the Emperor: He urg'd that 
he had never offended the Spaniards, but greatly en- 
rich'd them; and that they could not without great 
injuſtice take away his life. However, the Spani- 
ards proceeded to examine witneſſes againſt him on 
theſe articles, whoſe teſtimony being interpreted: by 
PHILIP the Peruvian, whom the Spaniards admit 
was an enemy to the Inca, and PizaRRo and Al- 
MAGRO fitting as his Judges, they made no difh- 
culty to condemn him to be burnt; and Friar V1 N- 
CENT VALVERDE, tis ſaid, approv'd the ſen- 
tence under his hand, that it might give the greater 
ſatisſaction to the Court of Spain: The Friar alſo 
took great pains to induce the Inca to turn Chriſti- 


in and receive baptiſin before he died, which he con- 


iented to, 'tis ſaid, upon condition that the execu- 
on might be changed from burning to ſtrangling ; 
and he was accordingly ſtrangled, the Friar having 
firſt given him abſolution, and aſſign'd him a ſeat in 
heaven, notwithſtanding the many crimes they had 
charg'd him with. | 
Many of the Spaniards, it ſeems, proteſted againſt 
theſe proceedings, and the putting the Inca to death 
had almoſt occafion'd a mutiny; but thoſe who were 
tor ſaving him, finding themſelves the ſmaller num- 
ber, and it being repreſented that their quarrels at 
dans time would not only be fatal to themſelves, but 
bc the loſs of Peru probably, they thought fit to 
acquieſce in the determination of the greater number. 
But notwithſtanding Ihave no great opinion of Pi- 
ERM! juſtice or humanity, it would not be fair to 
conceal what his friends ſay in his favour, who tel} us, 
os the Indians themſelves were really the occaſion 
ot this Prince's death; that the party of HUuasCAaR 
way perpetually luggeſting, that the Spaniards could 
r expect to poſſeſs Peru quietly as long as he li- 
V and * d ſeveral witneſſes at the trial, who 


ol. II 


poſitively teſtified that AAB LI vA was conſpiring 
to raiſe an army to deſtroy the Spaniards; and that 
the Peruvian Generals had actually aſſembled their 
troops in ſeveral parts of the empire, and particu- 
larly in Quitto, the province the Spaniards were now 
in, and which was moſt devoted to this Inca; and 
that if PizARRo had not cut him off, he would 
have hazarded the loſs of all his conqueſts. They 
relate alſo, that an amour between PHIL the In- 
terpreter, and one of the Inca's women, did not a 
little contribute to ATAB1L1PA's ruin: For PH1- 
L1P deſpairing of enjoying his miſtreſs while the 
Inca liv'd, was perpetually bringing ſtories to Pi- 
ZARRO of the diſaffection of the Indians, and their 
conſpiracies to cut off the Spaniards, and reſcue their 
Prince out of priſon. They relate alſo, that Par - 
LIP gave the worſt turn to the evidence he could, 
when he was call'd to interpret it, repreſenting 
things much worſe than they were, which induced 
the General to believe he was really in danger, and 
that he could not be ſafe while ATABILI1PA livdz 
and under ſuch a perſuaſion, he could not be blam'd 
for putting the Inca to death, who had forfeited the 
protection that was promis'd him, by his plots. 

On the other hand it is anſwer'd, that admit- 
ting the charge had been true, the Inca might have 
been as well ſecur'd againſt his doing the Spaniards 


any miſchief, by ſending him over to the Emperor 


(who: would have been a much more proper judge of 
his actions than Piz AR RO) as by putting him to 
death: And as to ATA BILTPA's being a uſurper, and 
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apology · 


having dethron'd and murder'd his brother and ſove- 


reign, it is demanded, who gave PIZ ARRo authority 
to judge and condemn a ſovereign Prince for theſe 
offences: Had PizARRo acted up to the character 
he aſſumed, of a protector and deliverer of the di- 
ſtreſſed, and reſcued and protected Hu As c AR, the 
lawful Emperor, againſt the Uſurper ; or, after the 
death of Hu Asc ak, had caus'd his lawful ſucceſ- 
ſor to be proclaim'd, and-eſtabliſh'd on his throne 
either of them might have call'd ATABILIPA to 
account for his uſurpation and tyranny, and done 
juſtice upon him; but PizAaRRo could have no 


better authority to judge and condemn this Prince, 


or even his Subjects, than Pirates and Banditti have 
to take away the lives of the unhappy captives they 
make: And his doing it under colour of law, 
was but an aggravation of the offence. Had he put 
him to death as an enemy taken in war, without a 
formal trial, his infoler-ce had been more pardona- 
ble; but a man of P1zARRo's rank to erect a tri- 
bimal for the trial of a King, was alone a moſt au- 
dacious uſurpation of ſovereign power, over a Prince 
that could have no dependance on him. There are 
ſome Spaniſh writers alſo that ſuggeſt, there was a 
great deal of pique and reſentment in the affair: 
That ATABILIPA, who in a manner ador'd P 1- 
ZARRO at firft as the General and Commander of 
theſe ſons of the Gods, obſerving his rapine and ava- 


rice, and other mean and fordid actions, and that 


Tet many 
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CHAP. many of the private men that ſerved under him 
X. ſcem'd to excel him in many reſpects, he began to 
V le his eſteem for Pr ZARRO, and not treat him 
with that profound reverence he did at firſt ; parti- 
cularly they relate, that ATABILIPA, admiring 
nothing more than that faculty of writing and 
reading which he apprehended was natural to the 
Spaniards, and born with them, propoſed it to a 
foldier to write the word God (they ſo often re- 
peated to him) upon his thumb-nail ; and then cal- 
ling another ſoldier to him, he demanded what thoſe 
characters ſignified ; to which he anſwered God. 
Then he call'd a third, who gave him the fame an- 
fwer ; but afterwards, demanding of PI ʒAR RO if he 
knew whatit meant, he anſwerꝰ'd he could not tell, for 
it ſeems PI AR Ro could neither write nor read; at 
which anſwer the Inca was amaz'd. He thought it im- 
poſſible their Commander could be ignorant of what 
moſt of his ſoldiers were well verſed in: This be- 
ing directly the reverſe of what he had obſerved a- 
mong his own people, where the qualifications of 
their Magiſtrates and Officers were uſually ſuperior 
to thoſe of the common people ; nor did he reckon 
much amiſs when he applied this rule to the Chriſti- 
ans, who uſually make choice of men that are 
beſt qualified to ſupply the greateſt poſts : And this 
inſtance would incline men to believe, that P1zAR- 
Ro made but a mean figure in Europe, and was not 
of that quality the Spaniſh writers pretend he was ; 
there being but few poſts a man could be qualified for, 
even in Spain, who could neither write nor read, 


2 8 But whatever was the real occaſion of the Inca's 
e. che death, ſome of the articles preferr'd againſt him 


Inca ridicu- 


were exceeding ridiculous; as that he was an idolater, 
Ous. 


and kept concubines, which was the caſe of moſt of 
the heathen world, and could be no crime in him 
till he was better inform'd: They alſo charg'd him 
with preſuming to receive the revenues of his empire, 
and meddling with the publick money, after they 
had ſet up their claim to his dominions: But what- 
ever title ATABILIPA might have to the empire, or 
the publick money, it is very certain the Spaniards 
could have no title to either; and if he deſerv'd death 
for poſſeſſing himſelf of them, much more the Spa- 
niards, who could have no right to them, either by 
inheritance or the conſent of the ſubject, 

PizARRo, however, did not carry his reſent- 
ment ſo far, but after he had kill'd and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion, he thought fit to treat the corpſe of the Inca 
with the reſpect due to a ſovereign Prince: He cele- 
brated the Inca's funeral with great ſolemnity, and 
went into mourning for him; but he ſoon diſcover'd 
how deteſtable this murder render'd him among the 
natives. The two factions immediately united a- 
gainſt him, under Hu a nA CAPAC, the brother and 
heir of HUuAsCAR, whom they proclaim'd Emperor 
of Cuſco : Whereupon P1ZARROo proclaim'd To- 
ARPA (a fon of ATABILIPA) Emperor, caus'd 
him to wear the imperial coronet, and to be treated 
with the ſame honours his father had been; iſſuing 


Pizarro pro- 
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ſuch orders in his name, as might beſt ſerve the in- CH ap 
tereſt of the Spaniards 3 but this Inca died ſoon after: y © 
And now P17 AR RO, conjecturing that nothing could l 
tend to eſtabliſh the Spaniſh dominion in Peru, more 
than his poſſeſſing himſelf of the capital city of Cuſco, 
he began his march thither with all his forces, con- Marche. 
mg of near four hundred men, beſides confederate W416 Ci 
ndians. 

In the mean time Ar Au H, brother to the late 
Emperor ATABILIPA, having collected a great 
quantity of treaſure to purchaſe his brother's ranſom, 
brought it to Caxamalca; but finding Ara st- 

LIPA murder'd, and the Spaniards march'd from 
thence, determin'd to be reveng'd of them ; and 
joining his forces with ſome other Peruvian Generals, 
ſurpriz'd the Spaniards upon their march to Cuſco, 

kilF'd ſome of them, and made ſeveral] priſoners, and Some «fi 
amongſt the reſt SANCHo DE CUELLAR, who had d f, 
drawn up the proceſs againſt the late Inca Ar AI- pricncs. 
LIPA, and attended his execution, With theſe 
priſoners the Indian Generals retired again to Cax- 
amalca, where they ſtrangled SANCHo the Spani- Sancho 
ard, at the very ſame poſt where their Emperor was 
put to death; but underſtanding that FR ANC1s DE 
CHAVEs, FERDINAN DO DE HARO, and ſome of 

the reſt of their priſoners, had proteſted againſt the 

Irica's death, they reſolved to give them · their lives 

and liberties, entring into the following articles of 

peace and friendſhip with the captive Spaniards, be- A tren 
fore they diſmiſs'd them, viz. That neither party gusta 


; / Spaniards a 
ſhould for the future offer any violence to the other ; — 


0 


— 


Cul 
eon 


and particularly, that the Spaniards ſhould not at- The 
tempt to depoſe Manco CA Ac, who had been Oe 
proclaim'd at Cuſco, and was the lawful heir of the | 
Inca HUaNA CAPAC : That both ſides ſhould re- 


leaſe their priſoners, and that the Spaniards ſhould 
not treat the Indians as ſlaves, but freemen : That 
the laws of their country ſhould be obſerved inviola- 
bly, when they were not repugnant to thoſe of Chri- 
{tianity ; and that this treaty ſhould be ratified by the 
Spaniſh General, and his Sovereign the Emperor of 
the Romans. 

The Spaniards inſiſted, on their parts, that the In- 
dians ſhould profeſs the Chriſtian religion; that a 
part of the country ſhould be affign'd them for their 
ſubſiſtence, and that they might retain the Indians 
as hired ſervants, tho? not as ſlaves : Which the In- 
dians agreed to, and diſmiſs'd their priſoners with 
rich preſents : But PizARRo and ALMAGRO at 
firſt poſitively refusd to ratify the articles, and would 
hear of nothing but an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and an 
entire ſurrender of their country and their perſons to 
the will of the Chriſtians, which occaſion'd long and 
bloody wars afterwards : Whereas the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians admit, they might have eſtabliſh'd Chriſtianity 
in Peru without ſpilling a drop of blood, if the am- 
bition and avarice of the Adventurers had not pre- 
vented it. The people were as well diſpoſed, they 
obſerve, to receive the Chriſtian faith, as could be 


wiſh'd, and ready to have acknowledg'd the 1 
0 


e 
* 


cn A P, of Spain their Sovereign; and that their Inca ſhould 
* hold his dominions of him, if they might have been 
Ay treated as ſubjects and freemen ought to be; and the 
Inca would have aſſign'd lands and revenues to the 
Spaniards, provided his ſubjects might have been al- 
low*d to have had any property in the reſidue ; but 
this would not ſatisfy the views of the rapacious Spa- 
niards, they could not have plunder'd their temples 
and palaces, uſurp'd whole provinces, enſlaved the 
natives, and arriv'd at ſovereign power, if they had 
cultivated a friendſhip, and enter'd into an alliance 
with the natives. What zeal ſoever therefore the 
Spaniards might pretend for propagating the Chriſtian 
religion, it is evident wealth and power were the 
only deities theſe Adventurers ador'd, as has been al- 
ready obſerv'd in the conduct of their brethren in 
Mexico. But to return to the hiſtory of Peru. 
The General PizARRo, continuing his march 
towards Cuſco, was again attack'd by ſeveral parties 
of the Indians, at ſome difficult paſſes in the moun- 
tains 3 but finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the 
Caſco ban fire-arms and horſes of the Chriſtians, they fled, after 
my the 1 faint reſiſtance, to the capital city; declaring, 
tdtthat it was in vain for any human force to oppoſe 
the Spaniards, who were arm'd with thunder and 
lightning, and could kill their enemies at ſo many 
hundred yards diſtance. Whereupon the people of 
Cuſco, without offering to defend their walls, or that 
impre gnable caſtle already deſcrib'd, fled with their 
wives and children, and what was moſt valuable to 
them, to the woods and mountains; andPiZzARRO 
The dani. enter'd the city without oppoſition in the month of 
or October 1532, where he met with a prodigious 
booty, notwithſtanding the citizens had fo much time 
to carry off their beſt goods and treaſure. 
GoMARA, a Spaniſh writer, relates, That 
the next day after the Spaniards enter'd Cuſco, 
they fell to work, ſome to unrip the gold and ſil- 
ver from the walls of the temple ; others to dig 
up the jewels and veſſels of plate, which were bu- 
ricd with the dead ; others pillaged and rifled the 
idols, and fack'd the houſes, and the fortreſs, 
where ſtill great quantities of gold and filver were 
** preſerv'd, which had been there amaſs'd and laid 
** up by Huana CA PAC. In ſhort, there was 
more gold and ſilver found in this city, and in 
the parts about it, than was produc'd at Caxamalca 
by the ranſom of ATaBILIPA. However, the 
particular ſhare belonging to every individual per- 
fon, did not amount to fo much as the former di- 
vidend, by reaſon that the number was greater 
which was to partake thereof ; nor was the fame 
of this action ſo loud as the firſt, which publiſh'd 
the triumph of riches, with the impriſoment 
of a King. A certain Spaniard entering into a 
vault, found there an entire tomb of ſilver, fo 
thick and maſly that it was worth fifty thouſand 
pieces of eight, or crowns ; others had the fortune 
to find ſuch as were of leſs value; for it was the 
cuſtom of rich men of thoſe countries to be bu- 
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e ry'd in this manner up and down the fields, and CH AP. 
& there to be laid in ſtate, like idols. Nor were the X. 
© Spaniards contented with this prize, but ſtill thir- WNT 
e ſting after greater riches, were hot in the purſuit 
© of the treaſures of Hu ANA CaPac, ant of others 
* hidden by the ancient Kings of Cuſco ; but nei- 
& ther then, nor afterwards, were all thoſe treaſures 
e diſcover'd, tho? they tortured the poor Indians to 
* make them diſcover the places where their Great 
men were interr'd. 
It is certain, ſays GO MAR A, that for the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight years after the Spaniards had re- 
main'd in quiet poſſeſſion of that empire, ſeveral 
treaſures were diſcoyer'd both within and without 
the city; and particularly within the precincts of 
that palace call'd Amuruchancha, which, upon 
the diviſton made, fell to the lot of ANTONIO 
ALTAMIRANO ; where it happen'd that a horle, 
galloping round a court-yard of that palace, ſtruck 
one of his feet into a hole, which they ſuppoſed at 
firſt tobe ſome old ſink, or drain for water from the 
houſe ; but looking more narrowly, they found 
the hole opening to a jar of gold, weighing above 
two hundred pounds weight; for the Indians make 
greater or leſs of theſe as their occaſions require, 
* uſing them to boil their drink and liquor in. With 
this great jar they found others of gold and filver ; 
and tho they were not ſo large, yet they were 
* yalued at about eighty thouſand ducats. More- A dacat is | 
over, in the convent of the Select Virgins, and beute noble 
particularly in that part which fell to the ſhare of 
PEDRO DEL BaRco, and afterwards came to 
the poſſeſſion of HERNANDO DE SEGOVIA, 
who was an Apothecary, and with whom I had 
an acquaintance ; this HERNANDO altering his 
houſe, and removing ſome part of the foundation, 
found a treaſure of ſeventy-two thouſand ducats, 
with which, and with above twenty thouſand du- 
cats more, which he had gain'd by his practice, 
he returned into Spain, where I ſaw him at Se- 
ville; where in a few days after his arrival he died 
for mere grief and forrow that he had left Cuſco, 
as ſeveral others had done, whom I knew in the 
ſame condition.” 
P1zaRRo having thus poſſeſs'd himſelf of the ca- 
pital city of Peru, from whence the Inca Maxco 
CAaPaCc and the greateſt part of the inhabitants were 
fled, thought fit to invite them to return to their dwel- 
lings ; apprehending, if they were made deſperate, 
that the whole power of Peru would aflemble againſt 
him, and might reduce him to great flraits, by cut- 
ting off his proviſions, tho' they durſt not meet him 
fairly in the field. The Indians accepting PizAR- 
RO's invitation, return'd to their houſes in Cuſco, 
and even the Inca made ſome overtures to him, in- 
timating that he ſhould be content to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion, and hold his dominions of the 
Emperor of the Romans, provided that neither he 
nor his ſubjects ſhould be moleſted for the future in 
their perſons or eſtates : And being encourag'd by 
| 5 Pi z ARRO 
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CHAP. Piz AR RO to believe he ſhould have the terms he 
X. demanded, the Inca came in perſon to Cuſco, and 
＋◻ had an interview with the Spaniſh General, who 
— e cauſed him to be crown'd and inveſted in the empire, 
ro and the by binding the royal wreath, or coronet, about his 
Inca Manco head, and proclaiming him Inca in the fame manner 
— his ſucceſſors uſed to be inaugurated into that dig- 
nity, and affur'd the Inca he would ſtrictly obſerve 

the capitulation made by FRAN CIS DE CHEVES, 

and the reſt of the Spaniſh priſoners with his people. 

Theſe pacific meaſures the Spaniards found them- 

ſelves under a neceſſity of taking ac this time, not 

only becauſe they ſaw all the ſouthern provinces of 

Peru aſſembling againſt them under the Inca Max- 

co Cap ac, but hecauſe Ru MM IN AVI, Qu1s- 

QU1s, and other Peruvian Generals had aſſembled 
a very great army in the northern provinces, and 
poſſefs'd themſelves of Quitto, which obliged him to 


ſend a conſiderable detachment of his forces under 


the command of SE BASTIAN BEDALCAZ AR, to 


reinforce the new colony at St. Michael's, and to 

make head againſt the Peruvian Generals in Quitto. 

BELALCAZ AR thereupon marching into Quitto, 

made himſelf maſter of the capital city, and was in 

a fair way of reducing the reft, when advice was 

Don Pedro brought, that Don PEDRO DE ALVAR ADO was 

1 come upon the coaſt of Peru with a conſiderable 

nb ern fect, and had landed ſeven or eight hundred men, 

intending to take the government of Peru upon 

him, and expel PizARRo and ALMA ORO from 

thence ; at which news theſe two Adventurers were 

thunder- ſtruck, apprehending they ſhould be diſpoſ- 

ſeſs'd of all the ſpoils they had taken, and perhaps 

fent priſoners to Spain, to give an account of their 

conduct in murdering the late Inca ATABILIPA, 

and maſſacring his people; they continued therefore 

to cultivate a good underſtanding with the Indians 

of the ſouthern provinces, and treated the Inca and 

his ſubjects as their friends and allies, promiſing to 

perform punctually whatever they had promis'd, 

knowing how great an advantage it muſt be to have 

the country in their intereſt, if they were oblig'd to 
contend with ALVARADO for the poſſeſſion of it. 


. The next precaution PizAkRo took, was to 
Almagro detach an hundred Spaniards under the command of 


ſent againſt his confederate ALMAGR oO, towards the ſea-coaſt, 
to join with BELALCAzAR, and obſerve the moti- 
ons of ALVARADO 3 for they were determin'd not 
to reſign eafily what they had obtain'd with fo 
much labour and hazard. And here it will be ne- 
ceſlary to enquire who this ALVAR ADO was, and 
what title ha had to aſſume the government of 
Peru. If the reader pleaſes to turn to chap. VII. 
Alvarado one pag. 179. of Mexico, he will obſerve that Don PE- 
of the con- RO DE ALVARADO was one of the principal 
; orally Generals that accompanied CoRTEZ in the con- 
queſt of Mexico, and obtain'd the government of 
Guatimala, one of the moſt conſiderable provinces 
of that empire. This Gentleman was become 
vaſtly rich by the ſpoils of the Mexicans, and his 
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government in extent was little inferior to that of C Ap | 
Spain; here he exercis'd an unlimited command, Y 
treating the natives rather like flaves than ſubje&ts; H 
but underſtanding there was greater plenty of gold 
and filver in Peru than was to be found in North- 
America, and his ambition and avarice increaſing 
with his acquiſitions, ſome ſay he obtained a com- 
miſſion from the Emperor CHARLE s V. to be Go- 
vernor of ſo much of Peru as was not actual! 
conquer'd by P1z ARRo and ALM AGGRO. Others 
relate, that Don ALv ARADo undertook this ex- 
pedition by his ſole authority, without the conſent 
of the Emperor, believing that as he was an elder 
General, and one of the firſt that was employ'd in 
the conqueſt of America, PizARRo and ALMa- 
GRO would have ſubmitted to him on his allowing 
them to ſhare that country with him; or if they 
ſhould refuſe, he determin'd to carry ſuch a force 
with him as ſhould compel them to ſhare it with him: 
But however that was, it is agreed, ALVAR aD0 
equipp'd a good fleet in the harbours of Guatimala 
on the South-ſea, where he embark'd ſeven or eight 
hundred men, moſt of them cavalry (and amongſt 
them ſeveral perſons of quality, and old officers that 
had ſerv'd in the conqueſt of Mexico, who were 
induc'd to engage in this enterprize, by the fame of 
the Commander, and the vaſt wealth they expected 
to find in Peru) and with theſe he ſet fail from Gua- He eb 
timala for the coaſt of Peru, in the year 1535; in for Pen. 
which voyage he endur'd very great hardſhips for yi: hanf 
want of proviſions, having been kept at ſea longer at fa, 1 
than they expected, by contrary winds ; and he was 1 "ul 
at laſt forc'd to land at Cape St. Francis, one degree war, 
north of the Equator, and march over almoſt im- 
paſſable bogs and mountains, where he loſt à great 
many of his men and horſes : However, he arriv'd 
at length near the Spaniſh colony of St. Michael's, 
having got a much greater body of troops left than 
were under the command of P1z ARRo and Al- 
MAGRO. ts 5 
GOMARA and CARAT E, two Spaniſh writers, An ir} 
relate ſome occurrences that happen'd in this march 27 f 
of ALVARADOꝰs, that are ſcarce credible; and DE theparcle 
LA VEGA ſeems to atteſt the truth of them: AS lars X 
firſt, that ALVA RADO and his men paſs'd over a here. 
mountain cover'd with ſnow, under the Equator, 
where ſixty of their number where frozen to death; 
of which I muſt ſuſpend my belief, becauſe I have 
no where ſeen or heard of ſnow, much leſs moun- 
tains cover'd with ſnow, under the Equator. I have 
indeed been as cold near the Equator, as in the fro- 
zen regions of Europe; but this has preceeded from 
the rains, and not from froſt or ſnow, when we. 
have been forced to lie in the fields in the night-time 
during the rainy ſcaſon, with our wet cloaths on, 
our people have ſhook with extreme cold; perhaps 
we were more ſerſible of the coldneſs of the depend- 
ing rains in that hot climate than in a cold country, 
as a man who goes into a river in the middle of the 


day in ſummer, is more ſenſible of the coldne!s <4 


ee” 
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HAP. the water, than he that bathes in the evening: And 


ſome writers, poſſibly hearing ALvaRaDp o's ſol- 


WV diers complaining of the cold they endur'd on the 


mountains near the Equator, concluded that could 
only proceed from the froſt and ſnow, and thought 
fit to give us their own conjectures, rather than 
the facts, as they heard them: Had they laid the 
ſcene near either of the Tropics, inſtead of the Equa- 
tor, I ſhould have made no ſcruple to believe them. 
We know that there are mountains cover'd with 
ſow in the latitude of 22 and 23, when the Sun is 
in the oppoſite Tropic; but none of our travellers 
of late years pretend to have ſeen ſnow under the 
Equator, | | 

Secondly, another particular mention'd by the 
Spaniſh authors, who give. an account of ALVA- 
RADO's march, is, that paſſing over a ſandy de- 
fart ſeveral days journey, where there was no wa- 
ter, they ſhould infallibly have periſh'd, if they 
had not met with large groves of Bambou-canes, 
bigger than a man's leg, which between the joints 
were filled with good water, of which they had e- 
nough both for their horſes and themſelves: To 
which it is objected, that though we find Bambou- 
canes of this bigneſs in ſeveral hot countries, we ſee 
none of them repleniſh'd with water, as it is reported 
theſe Peruvian canes were: I am apt to believe 
therefore, that this alſo is a miſtake. 

If it had been ſaid, that ALVARAD o's men had 
met with groves of Coco-nut trees, which are very 
common near the Equinoctial, and had quench'd 
their thirſt with the milk, or water, that is lodg'd 
in the inſide of the young Coco-nuts (of which each 
nut holds near a pint) the ſtory would have had no- 
thing very improbable in it; but the changing the 
Coco-nut into a cane, is'that which ſhocks my be- 
lief; and Tam very well ſatisfied, many ſuch miſtakes 
are made by the writers of voyages and travel, 
c{pecially where they have their accounts at ſecond 
hand, which they muſt have in many inſtances ; it 
being impoſſible for any man to ſee with his own 
cyes every thing the country affords which he travels 
through, 

But to return to ALVARADO: Whatever were 
the hardſhips and loſſes he ſuffer'd in his march, 
ALMAGR © was in a terrible conſternation upon the 
advices he receiv'd of his approach, eſpecially when 
he underſtood he had ſurpriz d a party of horſe AL- 
MAGRO had ſent out to get intelligence of his mo- 
tions, and made them priſoners; but the men re- 
turning to his camp ſoon after, and telling him that 
ALVARADo treated them handſomely, and ſet 
them at liberty, he began to entertain hopes that 
their reſpective pretenſions would be adjuſted by a 
treaty, without coming to an open rupture with 
them : And this he was confirm'd in, when Al vA- 
4Do0 was pleas'd to invite him to a conference ; 


Which ALMAGRO accepting, the following articles 
. were agreed on between them, viz. that PIZ ARRO 


E XR U. 


dred thouſand Pefo's (or Nobles); that ſuch of the CH AP. 


officers and ſoldiers who came with ALVARADo, 
as defir'd it, ſhould ſerve under PizARRo in Peru, 
and be provided for as their own troops were: And 
that thereupon ALVvARADo ſhould return to his 
government of Guatimala in Mexico ; but being 
oblig'd to wait ſome time to receive the treaſure pro- 
mis'd him, Al VAR ADO propoſed to viſit Piz AR Ro 
at Cuſco, and take a view of that famous capital, 
of which he had heard ſuch ſurpriſing accounts; all 
which ALMAGR0o took care to adviſePliZzAR Ro of; 
who apprehending that ALVARADo might alter his 
mind upon ſeeing the rich city of Cuſco, ſent him 
a compliment, that he would not give him the trou- 
ble of taking ſo long a journey, but would meet 
him in the valley of Pacha Camac, and bring the 
ſum with him ALMAGRo had promis'd; and ac- 
cordingly, leaving Cuſco to the care of the Inca 
and his brothers, he ſet out with a party of horſe, 
and a detachment of Indians, and arriv'd at the 
valley of Pacha Camac, where he met with Al- 
VARADo and ALMAGR0O; and to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the former, gave him the command of all 
the troops while he remain'd there, commanding all 
the officers to obey Don ALVARAD O's orders, and 


acknowledge no other General while he continued 


in Peru; and was ſo much better than his word, 
that he paid ALVARADo twenty thouſand Pelo's 
more than he had ſtipulated, for the expences of his 
journey, beſides a great number of turquoiſes, eme- 
ralds, and veſſels of gold for that General's particu- 


lar uſe : Whereupon ALVARADo return'd to Mexi- Alvarado re- 
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co, entirely ſatisfied with his reception, and the trea- durns to 


ſure he had acquir'd ; eſpecially when he {aw all the 
gentlemen that had accompanied him in this enter- 
prize well provided for: However, it is conjectur'd 
that he found PizARRo and ALMAGRo better 
eſtabliſhed in Peru than he expected, or he would 
not have quitted that country ſo eaſily, which he 
had undergone ſuch hazards and expences to viſit. 
Certain it is, Piz AR RO and ALMAGRo reap'd 
great advantages by the troops ALVA RADO brought 
with him. The Indians ſeeing fo conſiderable a 
reinforcement arrive and join PI ZAR Ro, and ex- 
pecting more every day, deſpair'd of ever throwing 
off a foreign yoke, and generally ſubmitted to the 
Spaniards; fo that Al v ARA DO richly deſerv'd all 
the money they had paid him. And poſſibly they 
would have advanced as much more, rather than 
he ſhould not return to Mexico; for though 


the troops he brought with him, as it happen'd, 
eftabliſh'd their conqueſt of Peru, the fame troops 


were in a condition to have driven them from thence 
when ALVvAR ADO arriv'd ; orat leaſt, both ſides 


would probably have periſh'd in contending for the 


poſleſſion of that country, and by that means the 
Peruvians would have recover'd their liberties. But 
ſince ſo much has been ſaid of Don PEDRo DE AL- 


ARA DO, I thall take the liberty of relating what 
n ALMAGRO ſhould:pay ALYA RADO an hun- happen'd to him, after his return to his * 
0 


exico. 
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CHAP. of Guatimala ; and it ſeems he was a Cavalier of ſuch 


an enterpriſing or ambitious ſpirit, that he knew not 


Www how to live out of action. Tho' he was now grown 


Lima found- 
ed, 


A piece of | 
chronology. 


old in war, and enjoy'd as much wealth and power 
as moſt Princes of his time; it having been pro- 


poſed by the Viceroy of Mexico, to make ſome 
conqueſts to the northward, our Hero, Don PEDRo 
DE ALVARADo, took upon him to command the 
army; and purſuing ſome Indians, that were retired 
to a precipice, with a party of horſe, when he was 
advanced about half way up, it proved fo ſteep, that 
one of his trooper-horſes (or, as others ſay, part of 
the rock) fell upon him, and carried him to the bot- 
tom, by which he was ſo bruiſed, that he died a 
day or two after. But to return to Peru. 

Soon after the ſigning the treaty between P1- 
2 ARRO and Don ALVARA DO, ALMAGRO was 
detach'd with part of the troops that arrived - with 
ALVARADoO to Cuſco, whilſt Piz aRRo applied 
himſelf to the building of towns, and ſettling colo- 
nies upon the coaſt: Particularly he founded the 
capital city of Lima, in 12 degrees and a half fouth 
latitude, on the bank of a river, about ſix miles 
from the South-ſea, and as much from the iſland and 
harbour of Callao: This city, DE LA VE GA ob- 
ſerves, was built in the year 1534, and not in the 
year 1530, as fome writers relate: For, ſays De 
LA VEGA, all authors agree, that it was in the 
year 1525, when PIZARRO, ALMAGRo and 
DE LuGNe, did firſt enter into articles. Three 
years afterwards were ſpent in the diſcovery before 
they arriv'd at Tumbez (in 3 degrees ſouth latitude) 
the firſt time. Two years more paſſed in P1zaR- 
Ro's return to Panama, and his voyage to and from 
Spain. In the year 1531, the Adventurers invaded 
the iſland of Puna and 'Tumbez on the continent. 
And in December, the ſame year, they took the 
Inca ATAB1LI1PA priſoner; and in March fol- 
lowing, anno 1532, the Inca was put to death, In 
October, the ſame year, PizARRo and ALMA- 
GRO took poſſeſſion of the capital city of Cuſco, 
where they reſided 'till April 1533, when advice 
came of the arrival of ALVARA DO upon the coaſt, 
and ALMAGRo was detach'd with an hundred men 
to obſerve his motions. And in September, the 
ſame year, was the interview between P1zARRO 
and ALVARADñDO, when P1ZARRo paid that Gene- 
ral the money he had promis'd him : And in the be- 
ginning of the vear 1534, viz. the 6th of January, 
1533, being Twelfth-day in the Catholic account, 
but the 28th of December, 1533, according to our 
account, the city of Lima was built; to which Pri- 
ZARRO gave the name of Cividad de les Reyes ; 
or, The City of Kings ; becauſe on that day, the 
Kings or Princes of the Eaſt made their preſents to 
our Saviour ; but this name 1s now diſuſed, and the 
City is calbd by the name of Lima, from the valley 
wherein it ſtands ; the Indians calling the valley Ri- 
mac, which the Spaniards corruptly call Lima. 
However, to commemorate the day, PIZARR © or- 


der'd the arms of the city to be three. Crowns, with CH 4p 


a Star ſhining over them. It was built, as has been 


ſquare in the middle, and wide ſtreight ſtreets centring 
in the ſquare, fo that from every corner of the {treets 
the whole town and neighbouring fields may be ſeen, 
On the north lay the river, from whence canals were 
cut for watering their lands, and ſupplying the houſes 
with water. The city being laid out, Pizarro 
divided the country about .it among his Officers and 
Soldiers, and other Spaniſh Adventurers that came 
to reſide in it, with the native Indians upon thoſe 
lands, who held what the Spaniards were pleas'd to 
allow them by the baſeſt tenures of villainage, viz. 
to cultivate, dung and manure their lands, grounds, 
carry burthens, and perform other vile offices in 
their fields or houſes. And when any Spaniards 
purchas'd any of theſe lands of another, the Indians 
upon ſuch lands were transferr'd with them, as trees, 
deer and fiſh are with us, upon the conveying away 
an eſtate ; ſo that all the natives became abſolute 
ſlaves to the Spaniards, and were uſed according]y, 
many of them periſhing in the inſupportable drud- 
gery they impoſed on them: Indeed, part of the 
Peruvians were in a manner ſlaves to their Emperors 
and Caraca's (Lords of the foil) before, being oblig'd 
to carry burthens, and draw carriages like horſes, 
when they were commanded ; but then that ſervice 
was far from being fo grievous as the ſervice the 
Spaniards exacted from them. For firſt they ſerv'd 
their native Lords by turns certains days in the year, 
and were never oblig'd to work more than five or 
fix hours in a day. They had alſo food and raiment 
delivered to them by their Lords, and were always 
taken care of by them when they were ſick, old and 
infirm ; whereas the Spaniards had no compaſſion on 
them, but made them wor k in the mines, fiſh for 


ku 


R. 
already obſerv'd, after the Spaniſh model, a large wy 


The cruel u- 


ſage of the 


pearls, build houſes and ſhips, carry burthens, and jngians 


manure their fields, exacting their labour with ſuch 
rigour, and allowing them fo little food, that they 
periſhed by hundreds and thouſands, and the coun- 
try in a few years was almoſt depopulated : Net- 
ther did the Spaniards make much diſtinction between 
thoſe that were freemen, and thoſe that were ſlaves 


and villains, but put them all to the like drudgeries; 


and if the Nobility and Gentry were diſtinguifh'd 
by any thing, it was by tortures, to make them diſ- 
cover where their treaſures were hid; and when 
they could not produce what was expected from 
them, they frequently expired in torments. But to 
return to PrzARRo: This General having built 
the city of Lima, and divided the country about 1t 


among part of his followers, he advanc'd further | 


northward along the ſea-coaſts, and founded ano- 
ther city on a good harbour, in 8 degrees, odd mi- 
nutes ſouth latitude, which he named Truxillo, from 
the city of that name in Spain, of which it is faid 
he was a native; and here alſo he made a diviſion of 
the lands and Indians upon them, in the country 


about it, among his Fellow-adventurers, or firſt Con- 
queror S, 


Tull 
ſoundes· 


* 
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that city and its diſtrict; and thus the Spaniards 


SY proceeded in every part of Peru, where they planted 


colonies of Europeans. 
While Pi ZARRo remain'd at his new city of 


nete con- Truxillo, advice came from Spain, that his brother 
1 FERDINANDO had in a great meaſure ſucceeded 


in his negotiations at that Court; for whereas Don 
Francis PIZARRO had petitioned his Imperial 
Majeſty to extend his government 200 leagues fur- 
ther ſouthward, to grant him the province of Ax A- 
BILLIOS in Peru, with the revenues thereof ; the 
perpetual vaſſalage of twenty thouſand Indians, and 
the title of Marquis; his brother wrote word, that 
the Emperor had conferr'd on him the title of Mar- 
quis of that province, and enlarg'd his government 
conſiderably to the ſouthward ; but as to the com- 
mand he deſired over the Indians, he would inform 
himſelf of the cuſtoms of that country, and what 
damage or prejudice ſuch a conceſſion might prove, 
and then he would ſhew him all the grace and fa- 
vour in that particular, as was conſiſtent with juſ- 
tice: And as to ALMAGRoOo, the title of Marſhal 
of Peru was confirmed to him, and a government 
of two hundred leagues extent of country conferr'd 
on him, to the ſouthward of the country aſſigned 
to the Marquis PIZARRO. 

AlL M Ano reſiding at the city of Cuſco at this 
time, and receiving advice that the government of 
the country which lay ſouth of the Marquis's go- 
vernment was conferr'd on him; and obſerving 
that Cuſco was not within the limits aſſign'd to 
Don Francis PIZZARRO, he immediately took 
upon him the title of Governor of Cuſco, and the 


diſtrict belonging to it, in his own name, and no 


more acted in ſubordination to the Marquis. 

On the other hand, JoHN and GonzaALo Pi- 
2A RRO, brothers to the Marquis, oppos'd this uſur- 
pation of ALM AGRO, as they call'd it; and their 
differences aroſe to that height, that they enter'd in- 


"wh gc- to a formal war with AL M AGRO at Cuſco, and 
4 ne 1 5 . 

4 +. ſeveral were kill'd on both fides; of which the Mar- 
Haas. quis receiving intelligence, caus'd himſelf to be car- 


ried in a hammock on the ſhoulders of the Indians 
to Cuſco, who relieving one another at proper ſtages, 
carried him thither with ſuch expedition, that he 
arriv'd at Cuſco before he was expected by either 
de: And repreſenting to both parties that theſe 
feuds would probably end in the deſtruction of them- 
ſelves and their enterprize, if they were not ſpeedily 
accommodated, he enter'd into a treaty with AL- 
OR for adjuſting all their differences: And firſt 
he obſerv'd, that AL MACRO was miſtaken in his 
opinion that Cuſco was without the limits of his (the 
Marquis's) government, for the Emperor had made 

im a new grant of the country, which lay ſouth 
of that conferr'd on him by the firſt grant: The 
Marquis alfo ſuggeſted to ALMAGRo, that the 


nie country which lay to the ſouthward of the diſtrict of 
62mg, Cuſco was richer in gold and ſilver than any that 


F 
071 A P.querors, as they were call'd, to whom he aſſigned 


Don Ar MaGRo ſhould take the government up- 


on him; and that he ſhould march at the head of Www 
beſt part of their united forces, and pofſefs himſelf TheMarguis 


; : ; rſuades 
of it; and in the mean time he would apply to the 9 to 
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Emperor to get him confirm'd in that government, march te 


to which they gave the name of Toledo, extending Ch 


it from the diſtrict of Cuſco to the country of Chili, 
which lies fouth of Peru: The Marquis alſo ſtipu- 
lated, that if the Emperor did not think fit to con- 
fer that government on ALMAGRo, he would 
divide that of Peru with him ; with which overture 
Don AL MAGRo and his party were then pretty 
well ſatisfied, and immediately made preparations 
for an expedition to the ſouthward. About the ſame 
time another detachment of Spaniards and Indians 
were ſent to reinforce Don BELALCAZAR in Quit- 
to, to enable him to finiſh the conqueſt of that pro- 
vince; and a third body march'd to the north-eaſt, 
to reduce ſome provinces bordering. on the moun- 
tains of the Andes. 

AlL MACRO began his march for Chili in the 
year 1535, at the head of five hundred Spaniards, 
and fifteen thouſand Indians, part of them arm'd 
and ſerving for his vanguard, and the reſt to carry 
his baggage and bring him in proviſions. The Inca, 
MAN co CaPac, alſo ſent with him his brother 
the Inca PAULLA, and the High Prieſt VILLA O- 
MA, that he might meet with no impediments in 
his march, but receive all poſſible aſſiſtance from the 
Indians ſubject to the Inca in the provinces through 
which he paſs'd. The Spaniards alſo took a great 
many Negroe flaves along with them; and that all 
the officers and foldiers might be well equipp'd and 
provided for this long march, Al AG Ro lent them 
the value of two hundred thouſand crowns, taking 
only a note from the ſoldiers he lent any money to, 
for re-payment of it out of the ſpoils they expected 
in this expedition. 

ALMAGRO advanced as far as the province of 
Charcas, two hundred leagues to the ſouthward of 
Cuſco, without meeting with any thing to obſtruct 
his deſigns, the country being all under the domi- 
nion of the Inca, and ſupplying him with proviſions 
as he went; but finding the Charcas a wretched 
barren country, and being ignorant of the rich 
mines it contain'd, he reſolved to proceed forward 
to the kingdom of Chili; tho” had he known the 
invaluable mines of Potoſi were ſituated in this bar- 
ren country, he would certainly have ſet up his reſt 
here; for in this mountain was afterwards found 
more ſilver than any, or perhaps all the countries in 
the old world produc'd at that time. 

The Indians informed ALMAGRo that there 
were two ways to approach the kingdom of Chili, 
both extremely difficult and hazardous : "The firſt 
was over a branch of the mountains of the Andes, or 
Cordelera's, that at this time (being winter) were 
cover'd deep in ſnow, and fo cold that no Indian 
could live on the tops of them (tho' this was 1 
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CHAP. the ſhorteſt paſſage, if it could he perſormed) ; the 


other way was over a ſandy deſart by the ſea-ſide, 
in which they ſhould be in danger of periſhing by 
the exceſſive heat and the ſcarcity of water; inti- 
mating, they were averſe to the journey either way, 
but moſt dreaded that over the mountains of the 
Andes: However, AL MAG RO reſolving to move 
forward, took the way of the mountains, as being 
the ſhorteſt, and more agreeable to the conſtitutions 
of his Europeans than the parching ſands; and hav- 
ing gather'd what proviſions the country afforded, 
and laid it on the ſhoulders of the Indian porters, 
he began to aſcend the hills; but had not advanced 
far before he found the ſnows fo deep that they 
were forced to dig their way through them, the 
Indians dying by hundreds with the intenſe cold; 
the Spaniards alſo were almoſt ſtarved, and many of 
them periſh'd with their horſes on thoſe mountains 
cither by cold or want; and ſome of the men loſt 


their fingers and toes who eſcaped with their lives. 


However, ALMAGRo himſelf, with between three 
and four hundred Spaniards, the Inca PAULLA, the 
High Prieſt, and about five thouſand Indians, reach- 
ed the other fide of the mountain, and came into a 
fine, temperate and plentiful country ; and at the 
command of the Inca PAur LA, the natives imme- 
diately brought all manner of proviſions and re- 
freſhments into the camp: The people of Chili be- 
ing informed that the Spaniards were UNiracocha's 
deſcended from their god the Sun, and that their 
Inca Ma N cO Cp Ac order'd they ſhould bring 
them all thoſe tributes they had laid up during the 
late civil wars between HUAs c AR and ATABIL1- 
PA, they preſented the Spaniards with gold and 
ſilver veſſels to the value of two hundred thouſand 
ducats, or nobles ; and not many days after, collect- 
ed the value of three hundred thouſand more, and 
preſented to ALMAGRo ; whereupon the Marſhal 
did not only give up and cancel all the bonds and 
notes his ſoldiers had given him, but diſtributed part 
of the treaſure amongſt them. 

'ALM AGR©O having reſted and refreſhed his weary 
troops, propoſed to the Inca PAULL a the advan- 
cing farther into Chili, and ſubduing thoſe parts that 
were not ſubject to the Inca: To which he con- 
ſented ; and aſſembling ſeveral thouſand Indians to 
reinforce the Marſhal, they march'd with their 
united forces againſt the natives of the more ſouth- 
ern parts of Chili, with whom they had ſeveral 
ſmart encounters; but at length had the good for- 
tune to reduce thoſe provinces under their ſubjection: 
And being joined about this time by Ruis Dias 
and Joun DE HARADA, with upwards of an 
hundred Spaniards more, would have extended their 
conqueſts much farther, if ALMAGRo had not ta- 
ken a reſolution of returning to Peru, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his government of Cuſco, which he was 
now aſſured belonged to him by virtue of the Em- 
peror's commiſſion, which JoHN DE HaRapa 

1 | 1 


ſkins had been ſtuffed with ſtraw. 


brought him when he join'd the Marſhal with the > HAP 


recruits above- mentioned. 


This commiſſion, it ſeems, conferr'd on AI- Wy 


MAGRO the government of ſuch provinces in Peru 
as lay ſouth of thoſe granted to PI ZAR RO, for the 
ſpace of two hundred leagues; and as Cuſco was 
above three hundred leagues fouth of the Equator, 
which was the utmoſt extent of P1zARRo's go- 
vernment, ALMAGRO's friends were of opinion 
that Cuſco belonged to him ; and that it ought not 
to be tamely parted with, being the capital city of 
the empire, and ſo well fituated to command the 
ſouthern provinces. His officers therefore were una- 
nimous in their opinion, that they ſhould march 
back and poſſeſs themſelves of Cuſco, after which all 
the countries in the ſouth would fall under their do- 
minion of courſe 

'The reſolution therefore being taken of return- 
ing to Peru, the next thing to be conſidered was, 
which way they ſhould march ; and both Spaniards 
and Indians had ſuffer'd ſo much in their paſſage 
over the mountains, that it was unanimouſly deter- 
mined to take the way of the plain by the ſea-ſide 
and to provide as well as poſſible againſt the want of 
water, Indians were ſent before to open and cleanſe 
the wells in the great deſart, that had been choak'd 
up with fand during the civil wars, and fo draw 
water for the Spaniards, which might ſtand ſome 
time in calabaſh-bowls and goat-ſkins, to ſettle and 
purify ; for theſe waters, it ſeems, were thick and 
unwholſome, and ſcarce drinkable, when firſt drawn. 

And as there was no enemy to be expected in 
this country, it was reſolved to march in ſmall parties 
over this deſart, that they might be more eaſily 
ſupply'd with water and proviſions in their march : 
However, with all theſe precautions, fays my au- 
thor, the hardſhips the Spaniards ſuffer'd in this 
ſcorching deſart, being upwards of two hundred 
miles extent, was little inferior to what they ſu- 
ſtain'd on the frozen mountains, of which the Spa- 


larly they tell us, that GEROMMO DE ALDE- 
RETTE being Governor of Chili many years af- 
terwards, and obſerving that thoſe mountains at 
certain ſeaſons of the year were clear of ſnow, made 
a journey over them in ſearch of the plate and rich 
baggage that had been loſt there when ALMAGRO 
paſs'd it; and that they found there a Negroe lean- 
ing againſt a rock, holding a horſe by the reins, 
both of them having been frozen to death, and that 
they ſtood upon their feet, dried and ſtiff, as if their 
But I mult leave 
AL MAGRO on his march over the great deſart, 
which lies between Chili and Peru, and obſerve what 
happer'd in the mean time at Cuſco. 

The Inca Manco Ca Ac obſerving that the 
Marquis P1zARRo only gave him the title of Inca, 
or Emperor, and that in reality he had very little 
command even in the capital city of Cuſco, — 
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ke reſided, put the Marquis in mind of his promiſe 
of reſtoring him to his empire, and performing the 
capitulations that had been agreed on between them; 
but PIZ ARR o put him off from time to time, tel- 
ling him he muſt wait with patience *till he heard thoſe 
capitulations were ratified by his Sovereign the Em- 
peror of the Romans, which he expected to receive 
every day by his brother FERDINAND o, and was 
coing to Lima in hopes of meeting him there ; 
deſiring that the Inca, during his abſence, would 
reſide in the caſtle, and not ſtir from thence. The 
Inca finding they would make him priſoner by force, 
if he did not voluntarily ſubmit to this confinement, 
diſguiſed his reſentment, and immediately went to 
the caſtle, declaring that he ſhould chearfully ſub- 
mit to any thing that the Spaniards apprehended to 
be for their advantage, ſince they were pleaſed to 
acknowledge his title to the empire. 

But the Indians were far from taking this im- 
priſonment of their Inca patiently, they only wait- 
e4 for a favourable conjuncture to obtain his liberty, 
and revenge themſelves on the Spaniards, which was 
offered them not long after ; for FERDINANDO 
P1ZARRO returning from Spain with his brother's 
new commiſſion and the patent for the title of Mar- 
quis, brought ſome orders with him that were not 
acceptable to the Marquis or his people; particu- 
larly he informed them, that the Emperor expected 
they ſhould be accountable to him for all the trea- 
ſure they had received as the ranſom of ATAB1- 
Li, his Imperial Majeſty alone being entitled to 
it; or at leaſt that they ſhould raiſe him a good 
round ſum, and ſend over to Spain in lieu of it; 
but the Marquis and his Officers reply'd, This was 
neither reaſonable nor poſſible : As they had hazard- 
ed their lives and made a conqueſt of the country at 
their own expence, without any charge to his Im- 
perial Majeſty, they ought to reap the fruits of their 
labour; and beſides, that money had been long ſince 
ſpent in ſupporting the conqueſt, building towns, 
and planting colonies, to preſerve what they had 
gained, which would all redound to the honour 
and profit of his Majeſty, who by that means was 
confirmed and eſtaliſhed in the ſovereignty of that 
rich country: And FERDINANDO P1ZARRO 
repreſenting that his Imperial Majeſty was in great 
diſtreſs for money, having exnauſted his treafury in 
his wars againſt the Turks, his expedition to Tu- 
ais, &c. and that he had promiſed him a ſupply 
from Peru, which the Court of Spain were appriz'd 
abounded with gold and filver ; the Marquis reply'd, It 
was not to be expected a country ſo lately conquer'd, 
and not vet ſettled, ſhould do more than maintain 


elf; and therefore he muſt not inſiſt on the ſol- 


diers refunding their ſpoils, but find out ſome other 
way to perform his promiſes to his Imperial Majeſty. 
Whereupon FE RDIN AN Do deſired his brother 
would confer on him the the government of the 
Capital city of Cuſco, and he did not doubt but he 
ſhould ſoon have it in his power to raiſe a ſum of 
Vor, III. 
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money to gratify the Court of Spain; which the CHAP. 
Marquis conſenting to, his brother FE RDINANDO 
immediately repair'd to his government of Cuſco 3 WW 
where obſerving that ſcveral Officers had been great- 
ly inrich'd by preſents MAN CHO Inca had made 
them, in order to be kindly uſed, he apply'd him- Ferdinando 
ſelf alſo to the Inca, giving him to underſtand that Pizarro b- 
he would be reſtored to his dominions, and all his N oem 
demands granted, if he could procure a conſiderable fure from 
ſum for the Court of Spain; and ſuffer'd the Inca de lac. 
to come out of the caſtle to his palace in the city 
again, and to be treated with the honours of a ſo- 
vereign Prince: Whereupon the Inca ſent expreſſes 
to ſeveral parts of his dominions, directing them to 
bring him their uſual tribute of gold and ſilver plate, 
as the moſt probable means of delivering him out 
of the hands of the Spaniards. Accordingly a great 
deal of treaſure was brought in, which the Inca 
preſented to FERDINANDO PIZZARRO, who ſtill 
entertain'd him with promiſes of reſtoring him to 
his empire, in hopes of drawing more treaſure from 
him: But the Inca finding he was till in a man- 
ner a priſoner, and not ſuffer'd to ſtir out without. 
a guard of Spaniards, concluded they intended him 
no good ; but that as ſoon as they had ſqueezed 
what they could out of him, would put him to 
death, as they had done the Inca ATABILIPA: 
He was perpetually meditating therefore how he 
might deceive the deceivers, and get out of the 
hands of his treacherous keepers ; and at laſt hit 
upon the following ſtratagem. He inform'd FE R- 
DINANDO PizARRO, that in the valley of Vuca, 
2 or 3 leagues diſtant from Cuſco, where the Inca's 
bowels uſed to be interr'd when their bodies were 
embalmed, there were ſeveral rich tombs, and in one 
of them a ſtatue of ſolid gold of one of his anceſtors, 
as big as the life, which he believ'd he could find if 
he might be permitted to go thither with his uſual 
guard of Spaniards, for he could not direct any one 
to it without going in perſon. This being a prize 
which the Governor FERDINAND®O had ſet his 
heart upon, he conſented that the Inca ſhould go 
thither with a Spaniſh guard, having no ſuſpicion 
of a general conſpiracy to reſcue their Prince out of 
his hands ; for neither the Inca or any of his ſub- 
jects had yet diſcover'd the leaſt uneaſineſs at the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, how inſupportable ſocver: 
But MAN co Inca having order'd ſeveral thouſand 
Indians to rendezvous on the adjacent mountains on 
a day prefix'd, and having obtained leave of the 
Governor to reſort to the valley of Yuca, and re- 
main there *till the evening, he found means to The Ines 
eſcape from his guard, and get to his forces in the _—_ 
mountains ; and the night coming on, before morn- tg N 
ing he was conducted beyond the reach of the Spa- | 
niards, who, inſtead of getting the golden ſtatue 
they expected, loſt a much more valuable prize, and 
were within an ace of loſtng all their conqueſts, 

The Inca being now at liberty, and having ſum- 
mon'd a council of his Nobility and Generals, re- 
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CHAP. preſented the treachery and perfidiouſneſs of the 


Spaniards, who perform'd none of their articles or 
capitulations, but had, on the contrary, impriſoned 
and laid him in irons in the caſtle of Cuſco. He 
faid, he had been long apprized of their falſeneſs 
and treachery, obſerving how they divided the 
lands of Peru among themſelves, both in the terri- 
tories of Cuſco and Lima; from whence it was evi- 
dent they had no intentions to reſtore his empire ; 
and if he had diſſembled a compliance with their 
meaſures, it was only for the ſecurity of his perſon, 
and that he might one day be in a condition to aſſert 
His own and his country's rights : And as he was 
now determin'd to vindicate their liberties by force 
of arms, he deſir'd they would affiſt him with their 
advice at this great and important criſis, that the 
war with theſe cruel and ungrateful ſtrangers might 
be carried on to advantage, without whoſe expul- 
ſion they were now convinced they could never ex- 
pect to enjoy any thing they had in quiet: If they 
fufter'd him or his ſubjects to live, they muſt be 
faves to theſe uſurpers ; a ſtate more to be dreaded 
than death itſelf To which, it is faid, a leading 
man of the Council anſwer'd : 

It was never, Sir, the advice of your Council 
that your Majeſty ſhould put your royal perſon 
into the hands of ſtrangers, or truſt to them for 
the reſtitution of your empire : However, they 
were willing to comply and concur with your 
Majeſty's ſentiments, whom they found inclin'd 
to maintain that peace which was concerted with 
them by your brother TITU ATAvuCHr, from 
which we can now expect little benefit, if we 
take our meaſures from the treatment of your 
brother ATABALIPA 3; who having contracted 
for, and paid his ranſom, was afterwards put to 
death. And we muſt attribute it to the mercy 
and providence of the PAc HA CAMAc, that 
they treated not your royal perſon (when in their 
power) i the ſame manner as they had done 
your broteer. As to your reſtoration to the em- 
pire, there is little to be expected from a nation 
ſo entircly given over to avarice; for it is not 
to be imagin'd that thoſe that are greedy of the 
fruit ſhould reſtore the tree unto the true pro- 
prietor; but it is more probable they ſhould de- 
ſtroy, and put him and his out of the way, leſt 
they ſhould aſpire to that empire which they re- 
ſolve to enjoy. Wherefore, ſince the Spaniards 
themſelves have given juſt cauſe to ſuſpect and 
doubt the performance of their promiſes, your 
Majeſty ought immediately, without delay, to 
raiſe as many ſoldiers as poſſible, and make ſuch 
other proviſions as are neceſſary for war, wherein 
no time is to be loſt ; for that they now being 
divided into ſeveral parties, may be more eaſily 
« defeated than when united in one body : In the 
management of which deſign, we mult agree to 
attack them all at the ſame time in ſeveral places, 
« fo that they may not be able to aſſiſt or ſuccour 
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each other. We muſt alſo ſecure the paſſes, ſtop CH ap 


* and hinder all intercourſe and correfpondence he- 


* numerous, that their multitudes may eaſily over- 
* whelm ſuch a handful as the Spaniards, and are 
able to throw the very mountains upon them, if 
** your Majeſty ſo commands; nay, if they refuſe 
to grant them ſuccours only and proviſions, they 
muſt neceſſarily periſh with famine, being as it 
were beſieg d by your ſubjects, who encompaſs 
them on all ſides : But this reſolution is to be 
*© ſpeedily executed, for the ſucceſs of the whole de- 
* ſign depends thereupon ; of which we need not 
doubt, if we conſider the juſtice of our cauſe,” 

An inſurrection being thus reſolved on, expreſſes 
were diſpatched to every province of the empire, 
requiring the reſpective Governors and Officers to 
raiſe what forces they could, and in one day endea- 
vour to ſurprize the Spaniards in their quarters; and 
three great armies were accordingly aſſembled in an 
inſtant, one whereof was intended to cut off Al- 
MAGR0O and his forces in Chili; a ſecond inveſted 
the city of Lima; and the third, conſiſting of two 
hundred thouſand men, commanded by MAN c 0 
Inca in perſon, attack'd the city of Cuſco, took 
the caſtle, and drove the Spaniards into the grand 
ſquare in the middle of the town ; but here the ar- 
tillery, being pointed to the ſeveral ſtreets, mowed 
them down by hundreds and thouſands, and the 
horſe charging them while they were in this con- 
fuſion, the Indians were forced to retire to the 
caſtle, having firſt ſet fire to the greateſt part of the 
city and burnt it, except the temple of the Sun, the 
convent of Select Virgins, and ſome other publick 
buildings the Spaniards remain'd poſſeſs'd of: But 
notwithſtanding the Spaniſh horſe and artillery 
were always too hard for the Indians, yet as the 
latter were maſters of the open country, and could 
cut off their proviſions from time to time, the Spa- 
niards muſt have been reduced in a ſhort time, « 
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they had not been joined by great numbers of the The 112 9 


common people of Peru, who being ſlaves to the 
reſt, adhered to the Spaniards in theſe wars ; where- 
by they did not only obtain their freedom, and gain 
their ſuperiority of their maſters, but ſhared the plun- 
der of their eſtates and fortunes with the Chriſtians 
and without the aſſiſtance of theſe Indian ſlaves, 
the Spaniards could never have made a conqueſt 
of Peru, without employing a much greater force. 
But now liberty being proclaimed to all the vaſſal 
Indians that would join the Spaniards, they reſorted 
to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged in ſuch numbers, that 
the Inca's troops were entirely driven out of Cuſco 
again, and even out of the caſtle ; in the ſtorm- 


ing of which, however, JOHN PIZARRO, bro- 


ther to the Marquis, loſt his life, Ps 
The ſiege, or rather blockade, of Cuſco continu d 

nine or ten months, in which the Indians were ſo 

remiſs, or ſo unable to reſiſt the Spaniard; united 


with their vaſſals, that the Chriſtians made excur- 


ons 
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** tween them: And in regard your ſoldiers are ſo K 
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to kill the Indian; but Go z AO PIZ AR AO cried CHAP. 


out againſt it, ſaying, It was pity fo brave a man X. 


CHAP. fions to a very great diſtance, and brought in ſeve- 
T ral thouſand head of cattle, with all manner of 
LY Ie 


proviſions ; nor did the Inca ever think fit to make 
anv further attempts upon the city, but contented 
himſelf with ſurprizing ſome ſmall parties of the 
Spaniards now and then, from whom having taken 
their horſes and armour, and being inſtructed by 
ſome of their priſoners how to make uſe of them, 
the Peruvians were ſeen ſometimes charging the 
Chriſtians with their own weapons. DE La VEGA 
gives us an account of one brave Indian that fought 
three celebrated Spaniſh officers, armed cap-a-pee, 
ſucceſſively, and was too hard for every one of 
them fingly : An Indian Captain (fays the royal 
hiſtorian) poſting himſelf in the middle of the road 
which leads from Cuſco to Callao, attending the 
coming of a certain Cavalier (whom I knew) as he 
was making up to him on horſeback with a lance 
in his hand, the Indian with a fierce countenance, 
like an undaunted ſoldier, ſtood ready with his bow 
drawn to receive him; and at the ſame time that 
the Spaniard made a thruſt at him with his lance, 
he ſtruck the point of it down to the ground, and 
catching hold of it, forced it from his hands. Ano- 
ther gentleman of my acquaintance ſtanding by, and 
obſerving a ſingle combat between a Spaniard and 
an Indian, did not concern himſelf, becauſe they 
were one to one, until he ſaw that the Indian had 
wreſted the lance out of the hand of the Spaniard ; 
and then he thought it time to take part with his 
companion, and ſo made at him with his lance ; 
but the Indian bearing off the blow with what he 
had in his hands, wrefted alſo the ſpear from this 
Spaniard, and defended himſelf from both of them 
at the ſame time; their names I ſhall conceal out 
of reſpect to their poſterity ; one of which was a 
ſcholar with me at the grammar-ſchool, Gon- 
ZALO PIZARRo, who was engaged in another 
place, and had put his enemy to flight, happened 
to come in at the fame time and be a ſpectator of 
this ation, and ſeeing how matters paſſed, he cried 
out with a loud voice, Out, for ſhame ! what, two 
to one! The Spaniards knowing the voice of 
GonzALo P1ZARRo, made a ſtop, till he him- 
ſelf came up to make trial whether he could deal 
better with him than they had done: The Indian 
ſceing another horſe-man come upon him, ſetting a 
foot on the firſt lance he had gained, with the other 
he encountred the third Cavalier, and almoſt threw 
his horſe back upon his haunches ; but the Indian 
finding himſelf hardly beſet, quitted his lance, and 
catched hold of that in the hand of PizaRRo, in- 
tending to wreſt it from him, as he had done from 
the others; but PIZzA R Ro keeping faſt hold thereof 
with his left-hand, drew his ſword with his right, 
to cut off the hands of the Indian; whereupon he 
let go the lance, and catched up the other which 
was under his feet. And now the two Cavaliers, 
which were ſpectators, thought it time to dally no 
longer, but to come in, and without compliment 


ſhould die; and that he deſerved rather honour and 
reward than death. The Indian obſerving, that 
the two other Cavaliers were reſtrained by the 
words of PII AR Ro, and that he had ſaved his lite, 
he immediately threw away his lance, and in token 
of ſubmiſſion went to him and kiſſed his right leg, 
ſaying, Henceforth thou ſhalt be my Inca, and I 
will be thy ſervant ; and for ever afterwarwards he 
ſerved him with great fidelity. 

And it is certain, both in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, we meet with ſome brave fellows ſo dex- 
trous at their weapons, that they will ſingly engage 
any of our men; and yet it is as certain, that a 
body of five hundred Europeans will drive ten thou- 
ſand Indians before them, only by obſerving a lit- 
tle order. 

The Spaniards uſually aſcribe their ſucceſs in rai- 
ſing the ſiege of Cuſco to miracles. They tell us, 


that in ſome fallies their champion St. J a Go, or cles. 


St. James, appeared on a white horſe fighting for 
them ; and that at other times the bleſſed Virgin, 


with our Saviour in her arms, appeared over the 


Spaniſh quarters, and protected them from the 
flames, the fiery arrows were ſhot into the roofs 
of their houſes, that were compoſed of thatch and 
other combuſtible matter : But it is evident, that 
the Spaniſh horſe and artillery, with the revolt of 
the Indian flaves at this critical juncture, were abun- 
dantly ſufficient to defend that city againſt MAN co 
Inca and his naked ſubjects, without the help of 
miracles. Indeed, we ever find the bigotted Spa- 
niards aſcribing their ſucceſs both in Peru and Mexico 
to ſuch pretended miracles as theſe ; inſinuating that 
heaven fought for them, and gave them poſſeſſion 
of the countries, as formerly God gave the land of 
Canaan to the Iſraelites. They would have us be- 
lieve, that all their uſurpations, oppreſſions and 
tyranny, thoſe innumerable murders and robberies 
they committed in theſe countries, were approved 
and countenanced by heaven. But ſurely heaven 
never wrought miracles in fo vile a cauſe ; how- 
ever, for wiſe reaſons, providence might permit the 
cruel rapacious Spaniards to inſult and trample on 
the poor naked Indians, who never offended them. 
But to give ſome account of the ſucceſs of this in- 
ſurrection of the Indians in other places: The Mar- 
quis Pi ZAR RO, who was at his new city of Lima 
at this time, finding all communication and inter- 
courſe on a ſudden cut off with the city of Cuſco, 
ſuſpected there was ſome miſchief intended, and was 
ſoon after informed by the Yanacuna's, or Indian 
ſlaves, in the Spaniſh intereſt, that Cuſco was actu- 
ally inveſted, and that the Indian Generals were 
marching with another army to beſiege Lima. 
Whereupon he immediately diſpatch'd expreſſes to 
Panama, Mexico, Nicaragua and Hiſpaniola, for 
reinforcement of troops to prevent the loſs of Peru : 
He commanded alſo all 17 detachments he had ſent 
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CHA P. out to extend his conqueſts, to return and join him 


X. 


for the defence of Lima; and at the ſame time or- 


V dered a body of an hundred horſe, and foot, under 
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um Chili. 


the command of his couſin DIEGO PIZ ARRO, to 
march towards Cuſco, and get intelligence in what 
condition his brothers, and the garriſon he had left 
in that capital, were. 

The Indians permitted this detachment to march 
unmoleſted, till they advanced 60 or 70 leagues in 
their way to Cuſco ; but having drawn them at 
length into a narrow paſſage between the rocks and 
mountains, they rolled down great ſtones upon them, 
which ſo diſorder'd the Spaniards, that they were all 
Killed or made priſoners by the Indians. Two or 
three parties more, that were ſent out ſucceſſively to 
get intelligence, met with the like misfortune ; in- 
much that it is ſaid, between three and four hun- 
dred. Spaniards were cut off in this manner, beſides 
as many more who were diſperſed, at the mines, or 
at their plantations, about the country ; imagining 
that the Indians would have timely ſubmitted to their 
uſurpation, and never have made an attempt to re- 
cover their libertics, notwithſtanding the oppreſſions 
they {uffer'd. | 

Nor did the Indians only defend the paſſes in the 
mountains, but being fluſh'd with this ſucceſs, ad- 
vancꝰd tothe very walls of Lima; which they block'd 
up for a conſiderable time, though they could not 
take it. The Spaniſh horſe were always too hard 
for them, when they ſallied out into the plains about 
that city, and the artillery upon. the walls obliged 
them in. a ſhort time to remove to a great diſtance : 
However, they {till continued the blockade of Lima, 
where I ſhall leave them at preſent, and enquire at- 
ter ALMAGRO, whom we left in the ſandy deſart 
of Atacama, in his return from Chili, 

Manco Inca, it ſeems, had diſpatch'd expreſſes 
as far as Chili, to acquaint his ſubjects with his de- 
ſign of throwing off the Spaniſh yoke, requiring 
them to riſe, and fall upon thoſe foreigners, and en- 
deavour to expel them. He acquainted: alſo his bro- 
ther PAuLLA, the High Priett, and the reſt of 
the Indians, who march'd with ALMAGRO into. 
Chili, with his intentions; whereupon the High 
Prieft left ALMacGRro's camp privately, and re- 


turned to the Inca MAN co Carpac, who was then 


encamp'd before Cuſco, The High Prieſt was aſ- 
fiſted in his eſcape by PHILIy the Interpreter, who 
being about to follow him, was apprehended by AL - 
MAGRO, and put to. death, and confeſſed at his ex- 
ecution,. that his teſtimony againſt the Inca Ar A- 
BILIPA was falſe, and that he had given evidence 
againſt him, that he might enjoy one of that Inca's 
Wives, with whom he had an intrigue. 


As to PAUBLA, he always remain'd. faithful ta 


ALMAGR 0,, in which poſſibly he had a view to his 
own intereſt; for ALMAGR © no ſooner heard of 


| the revolt of Mradco Inca, but he proclaim'd 


Faul Inca, or Emperor of Peru, and caus'd his 


Ad te be. bound with the imperial wreath or coro- 
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net: Whereupon PAULLA and the confederate In- CH F, 


dians continued to eſpouſe ALMAGR 0's cauſe, and 
return'd with him into Peru. 


X. 


When MA co Inca heard of the approach of A 
ALM AGRo, he thought fit to quit the ſiege of Cuſ- Cuſco ras 


co, and retire with. a ſmall part of his troops to the 
mountains of the Andes, ordering the reſt of his 
forces to diſperſe, and return to their dwellings ; for 
as he was not able to drive the Spaniards.out of Cuſ- 
co, when they were not two hundred men, he de- 
ſpair'd of doing it after they ſhould be join'd by the 
five hundred Spaniards which AL.MAGR0O had un- 
der his command : Nay he determin'd, *tis faid, at 
this time, to abandon the government, and lead a 
private life; for he heard his army beſore Lima alſo 
was repuls'd; that freſh ſupplies of Spaniards arriv'd 
there every day from Mexico and Panama; and that 
the Marquis PizaRRo was about to ſend another 
body of Spaniards to join with thoſe already in Cuſco : 
But had he-known. what feuds and diviſions there were 
among the Spaniſh Generals, he would ſurely have 
ſuſpended that reſolution a little longer: And fome 
of his Officers, *tis ſaid, advifed that Prince to wait 
with patience, and. foment thoſe diviſions among the 
Spaniards, for the weakeſt ſide would probably in- 
vite the Indians to their affiſtance, and give them an 
opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing their Inca upon his 
throne, To whom, tis ſaid, the Inca reply'd, ha 


was not ignorant of the miſunderſtandings among 


the Spaniſh Generals, but as long as they faw ſuch 
armies of Indians on foot, he was confident they 
would lay aſide their private quarrels, and all unite 
to maintain. their footing in his dominions: And. 
that the diſbanding his forces was the readieſt way 
to divide theſe rapacious foreigners, who would fall 
out about their plunder and the diviſion of the lands 
they had uſurp'd, when they imagin'd themſelves ſe- 
cure, and ſaw no enemy in the field; and when 
they had weaken'd their forces by civil diſſentions 
and encounters with. each other, then. the Indians 
might aſſemble again, and attack them with more 
ſucceſs than they could hope for at preſent ;, but upon 
whatever motives MAN co Inca proceeded, certain 
it is, he commanded all his ſubjects about this time 
to quit the ſieges of Cuſco and Lima, and return to 
their reſpective dwellings. | 

And now ALMAGRo being arriv'd before the 
walls of Cuſco, and finding the Indians drawn off, 
ſent a. ſummons to Don FeRD4nNANDo PIZARR 0, 
the Spaniſh Governor, to deliver up that capital ta 
him, as being included in that grant the Emperor 
CMARLES V. had made him: But FERDIN AN- 
Do anſwer'd, he held that city by virtue of a com- 


on the re. 
turn of Al. 


na Ero. 


miſſion from his brother the Marquis, and ſhould 


not deliver it up to any man without his orders, eſ- 


pecially as he knew it to be within the limits of his 
brother's government; and immediately proceeded 
to put the place in a poſture of defence, in order to 
prevent a ſurprize ;; but part of the garriſon being 
friends to ALM AC Ro, and holding a — 
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CHAP. with him, introduc'd his forces into the town at all day; but in the night-time Or oN NE z fording CHAP. 
X. midnight; andFERDINANDoand GonzALo Pri- the river at the head of AL MAGRo's horſe, put Al- X. 
WY ZARRO were ſurpriz'd in their beds, and made VARADO's forces into great confuſion, and giving 


A'mazr? priſoners; whereby ALMAGR o became poſleſs'd of PE TER DE LERMA and the reſt of their friends by bo ew of 
gt Cuſco with little or no bloodſhed, and moſt of the this means an opportunity to join them, ALM AGRO lonzo de Al- 
"ike Fer- troops Which had ſerved the Pi zA RR o's enter'd into gain'd an eaſy victory with very little bloodſhed, ma- 2 = 
. his pay. king Don AlL ON Z OU DE ALVARADO his priſoner, priſoner. 

garro 


In the mean time the Marquis PizARR o hearing with whom he return'd in triumph to Cuſco, This 
no news from his brothers at Cuſco, and concluding battle was fought on the 1 2th of July, 1537. 
all the parties he had hitherto ſent to reinforce them AL AG Ro holding a council of war on his arri- 
lurguis Pi- had been cut off by the Indians, determin'd to ſend val at Cuſco, was adviſed by his General OR GO N-- 
uro ſends ſuch a body of troops thither, as ſhould be able to Nez to improve his victory by marching immedi- 
Norzooe force their way thither againſt all the oppoſition the ately to Lima, and taking poſſeſſion of that city be- 
+. relefof Indians could make; and having aſſembled five hun- fore the Marquis DE PIZZARRO was re-inforc'd ; 
Cuſcoand bis red Spaniſh horſe and foot, gave the command of for he had but a ſlender garriſon after the detachment 
{er them to Don ALoxzo DE ALVAR ADO, with he had made under the command of Don ALoxzo 
orders to march with all expedition to Cuſco, PE DE ALVARADo to Cuſco. He alſo adviſed ham to 
TER DE LERMA was order'd alſo to march with take off the heads of FERDIN AN DO P1z ARRO and 
this detachment as a private Captain of a troop of his brother Goxz.aLo, men who had always ex- 
horſe, tho” he was an older officer than Al. AR ADO, prefs'd the utmoſt malice and prejudice againſt him, 
and had done great ſervice in thoſe wars; which ſo and done him all manner of ill offices both in the 
diſguſted DE LER Ma, that he from this time me- Court of Spain and in Peru ; and who would, he 
ditated the ruin of the enterprize, as is ſupposd by ſuggeſted, infallibly take his life if ever they had him 
the Spaniſh writers. in their power. He repreſented alſo, that as the 

' ALonzo DEALVARA Do continuing his march Marquis PizaRRo was maſter of Lima and all the 

with the utmoſt diligence, moſt of the Indians that ports and ſhipping upon the coaſt, he would daily 
were preſ'd to carry his baggage, amounting to up- receive freſh forces and ſupplies from Mexico, Pa- 
wards of five thouſand, periſh'd in the firſt part of nama, and other places; whereas ALMAGRO not 
the journey, either by the intolerable fatigue, being being maſter of one port or ſhip could receive no 
loaded and driven beyond their ſtrength, or itarv'd recruits, or indeed have any communication either 
for want of food, of which their lords the Spani- with Europe or North-America, and conſequently 
ards took but little care to provide them; informuch muſt ſoon become much inferior to his rival the Mar- 
that ALVARADoO was forced to halt, till he could quis, if he did not lay hold of the prefent happy con- 
preſs ſome thouſands more of the Indians to ſupply juncture, and open himſelf a way to the ſea, 
the places of thoſe he had loft. Theſe overtures appear'd fo reaſonable, that Al- 

Al MAORo receiving intelligence at Cuſco, that M AGRo at firſt refoly'd to follow the advice of OR - 
Don ALonzo DE ALVARADoO was advancing GONNEZ ; but JAMES DE ALMAGROo, another 
towards that city, fent ſome Spaniards of quality to of his Generals, on whoſe advice he uſually rely'd, 
him to repreſent, that Cuſco belong'd to his govern- having contratted a friendſhip with FERDINAND 
ment, according to the diviſion the Emperor had P1za RRo during his impriſonment at Cuſeo, diſſua- 
made of Peru between him and the Marquis P1- ded AL MAGRo from putting the two PizAa R&Ro's 
ZARR o, and therefore adviſed him to retire to Li- to death that were his priſoners ; and ALM AGRO 
ma again, *till he and the Marquis ſhould adjuſt the being himſelf, tis faid, averſe to the ſhedding of 
limits of their reſpective governments: But AL VA blood, and {till retaining ſome friendſhip for the 
a4Do was fo far from entertaining any pacihck Marquis their brother, refuſed to liſten to the advice 
thoughts, that he made all the gentlemen prifoners ORGoNNEZ had given him in that particular: Nor 
that were ſent to treat with him. Whereupon did he approve of attacking Lima, becaufe that un- 
ALVARAD © took the field, conſtituting Don OR- doubtedly belong'd to the Marquis by the Emperor's 
SONNE; his Lieutenant-General ; and having made grant, and he muſt be deem'd a rebel to his Prince 
a party of ALVARADo's horſe priſoners, underſtood if he encroach'd on the territories his Imperial Ma- 
oy them that great part of his troops were better af- jeſty had conferr'd on another. 
lected to him than they were to the PizaRRo'ss However, it was generally agreed, that it was atmayro 
particularly he underftood that PETER DE LER- abſolutely neceſſary to open a communication with marches to 
MA, with a great many of his friends, would deſert the ſea, that they might have ſome harbours where the ſea-coaf 
ALVARADOo the firſt opportunity. the recruits that were ſent tiem from North- Ame-- 

He advanc'd, therefore, as far as the bridge of rica might land and join them, and from whence 
Abancay, on the other fide whereof ALVAKADo they might have a correſpondence both with Mexico 
tay encamp'd ; ſo that there was nothing but a ſmall} and Old Spain: And accordingly ALM a 6Ro ha- 
ver that parted their forces: They remain'd quies ving aſſembled a body of five hundred Spaniſh horſe 
however, Without attempting to attack each other and foot, and being join'd by ſome thouſand confede- 


rage: 
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CHAP. rate Indians, began his march towards the valley 
X. of Chinca on the ſea-coaſt, taking with him his 
E prifoner FERDIN AN DO PIZARRo, but he left 
A LON ZO PI Z AR RO and ALONZO DE ALVARADO 

priſoners in the city of Cuſco. 

In the mean time, the Marquis DE Piz AR Ro 
hearing no news from ALonzo DE ALVARADO, 
and imagining the Indians might have polte(s'd them- 
ſelves of the paſſes in the mountains, and thereby 
cut off his communication with that General, march'd 
in perſon at the head of three or four hundred Spani- 
ards towards the mountains to gain intelligence : 
And after ſome days march, receiv'd advice that the 
Indians had rais'd the ſiege of Cuſco ; that Arm a- 
GRO was return'd from Chili, had poſlc{s'd himſelt 
of that capital, and made his brothers FERDIN AN- 
Do and ALonzo priſoners ; and that his other bro- 
ther JoHN P1zaRRo was kilFd during the ſiege of 
Cuſco ; and a day or two after, had news brought 
him of the defeat of Don ALonzo DE ALVARA PDO. 
Whereupon he thought fit to retire again to Lima, 
and fortify himſelf there, *till he ſhould receive a re- 
inforcement of troops, which he expected every day 
from North-America; and to divert AL MAG Ro 
from taking advantage of his preſent weakneſs, and 
putting his brothers to death, he diſpatch'd ſeveral 

TheMarquis Spaniards of quality to attend him, and offer him any 
makes over- terms he ſhould inſiſt upon to procure his brothers 
commodation liberty; but, according to ſome hiſtorians, he had no 
to Almagro, intention to obſerve any treaties with AL MAG RO 
any longer than he ſhould be in a condition to break 

them with advantage. "Theſe Commiſſioners arri- 

ving in ALMAGRo's camp, he rufuſed at firſt to 

be amuſed by any fallacious treaties ; told them, he 

would order Commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of the 

Marquis on the frontiers of their reſpective govern- 

ments; and continued his march as far as Naſca, 

within 40 leagues of Lima, where he heard that 
ALoNzo DE PizARRo, ALONZO DE ALVARA- 

Do, and a hundred Spaniſh priſoners more he left 

behind him had ade their eſcape from Cuſco, 

SPEED Whercupon ORGoNNEz again prefs'd him to put 
plants a colo- FE RDINAN DO PIZARRo to death, but he ſtill re- 
ny near the fuſed it; and having planted a colony near the coaſt 
ica-coalt. of the South-ſea, in the vale of Chinca, he ſent 
Commiſſioners to treat with the Marquis; but, ei- 

ther by the orders of the Marquis or without, theſe 

— Commiſſioners were ſeiz d and made priſoners by one 

of his Generals, and their diſpatches broke open ; 

The treache- Which being repreſented to the Marquis as a very 
ry of the Pi- great outrage, he denied his having any knowledge 
1 of it, order d the Commiſſioners to be ſet at liberty, 
and their effects reſtor'd them, propoſing an inter- 

view with ALM AG Ro in the field, with only twelve 

horſemen to attend each of them; which ALM A- 


GRO agreeing to, contrary to the advice of his 


Generals, was very near falling into an ambuſcade 

that ALON ZO PIZZA RRO had laid for him; of 

which receiving ſome notice, while he was at the 
| I 
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peal'd to the Council of the Indies, and reſolv'd to 


SIATE 


conference with the Marquis, 
with ſome difficulty, * 

The Marquis, however, pretended that he had no WY 
intention to ſurprize ALMAGRO, and that he had 
been miſinform'd, and Commiſſioners were agreed 
on to adjult their differences. 

It ſcems, the Biſhop of Panama (or Terra-Fir- 

ma Proper) had been appointed in the year 1536 
by the Emperor, to go to Lima, and ſettle the l. 
mits between PI Z ARRO's and ALMA GRO's govern- 
ments, being directed to aſſign PIA ARRO all that 
part of Peru extending from the Equator = the 
Southward, two hundred and ſeventy leagues ; and 
to ALMAGRo two hundred leagues more, to com- 
mence where PIZARRO's government ended ; but 
P1zARRoO apprehending then that Cuſco belong'd 
to the diviſion which was allotted to ALM ACGRO 
kept him ignorant of the Emperor's grant, and per⸗ 
ſuaded Al MAG RO to undertake the expedition to 
Chili above-mention'd ; and when the Bithop arriv'd 
at Lima, diftuaded him from taking that tedious 
journey to Cuſco to execute his commiſſion : Where- 
upon the Biſhop return'd to Panama without doing 
any thing; but AL MACRO, on his return from 
Chili, finding how he had been abuſed by the Pi- 
2 ARRO's, who had uſurp'd part of his government, 
{urpriz'd the city and caſtle of Cuſco,and made FRR- 
DIN AN Do and GONZALo P1ZARRo ptiſoners, as 
has been related already. 

Arbitrators being again choſen to ſettle the limits 
between the two Generals, and not being able to 
come to any agreement, Father BovAa DILL a was 
made umpire of their differences, who thought fit 
to allot the capital city of Cuſco to the Marquis P1- 
ZARRO; againſt which award ALMAGRo ap- 


he made his eſcare C AP 


maintain by force what he was poſſeſs'd of, till he 
ſhould receive the determination of that Council. 

Whereupon the Marquis, in order to procure his Theð,ẽ 
brother FERDINANDo's liberty, pretended he was u 
content that both parties ſhould keep what they were — 
poſſeſs'd of, till the Court of Spain ſhould determine 
otherwiſe; and that he would furniſh ALMA GRO 
with a ſhip, by which he might ſend over his Com- 
miſſioners to Spain to manage his cauſe there: And 
upon theſe terms ALM AG Ro conſented to ſet FER-/ 
DIN AN DO PIZEZARR0O at liberty. 

The Marquis having obtain'd what he wanted, 
viz. his brother's liberty, and a great ſupply of 
troops from North-America, ſent a Herald toA LMA- 
GR ©, requiring him to deliver up Cuſco to him, and 
all his conqueſts in Peru, inſiſting that his (PI ZAR- 
k 0's) government extended from the Equator to 
the Straits of Magellan: And upon ALMAGRos . 
refuſing to reſign his government, immediately de- | 
clar'd war againſt him, ſending his brothers F ER- The | 
DINANDo and GoNzZALo at the head of ſeven — 
hundred Spaniſh horſe and foot to ſurprize the city 
of Cuſco in the abſence of ALMaGRo; of vw 
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that General receiving intelligence, march'd with 
the utmoſt diligence to reach that city before them ; 
though, tis ſaid, his General ORGoNnNE Z again 
adviſed him to turn back and attack the city of Lima 
now the garriſon was fo much diminiſh'd; obſerving, 
that if he once poſſeſs d himſelf of that city, the 
rectuits which came from North-America would all 
join his troops, and ſoon make him ſuperior to his 


competitor; of which ALM AGRo was ſufficently 


convinced, but abſolutely refuſed to encroach upon 
that government which had been granted to the 
Marquis by his Sovereign. He continued therefore 
his march towards Cuſco; and being better acquaint- 
ed with the country than the PZ ARRO's, and his 
troops more uſed to that climate, got between the 
enemy and Cuſco, when advice was brought him 
that moſt of the Spaniards under the command of 
the PIzZARR O's, being lately come from Spain, were 
fillen ſick in the mountains, and that if he would 
return back and fall upon *em, they would very eaſily 
be defeated; and of this opinion was ORG oN N EZ, 
and ſeveral other officers; but whether ALMAGR 0 
did not credit this advice, or imagin'd he ſhould 
have a greater advantage of the enemy if they laid 
ſiege to Cuſco with fo ſmall an army, he continued 


lis march thither : And *tis highly probable, the Pi- 


7ARRO's would never have been able to have taken 
Cuſco, if ALMA GRo had remain'd within thoſe walls 
upon the defenſive, eſpecially as the PI ZA R Ro's had 
no cannon with them, and the garriſon would have 
been almoſt as numerous as the beſiegers: But the 
officers under ALMAGR o confiding in the bravery 
and experience of their forces, wav'd all the advan- 
tages they had in their walls, and no ſooner heard 
the enemy approach'd, but they prevail'd on their 
old General ALM AGR o, contrary to his own opi- 
nion, to ſuffer them to march out and give the Pi- 
zurriſts battle; and ALMAGR o, being very old and 
infirm, was carried on a couch into the field, rather 
to ſee the battle than to command in it, having con- 
ſtitited ORG 0NNEZ his General. 

The firſt overſight the Almagrians committed, 
tis ſaid, was in attacking the Pizarriſts when they 
were drawn up among the Salina's, or Salt-pits, 
where their horſe, in which they had the ſuperiority, 
could be of little or no uſe to them: They were 
much deceiv'd alſo, it ſeems, in the forces they were 
to engage, and in their arms; for they imagin'd 
they were moſt of them new rais'd undiſciplin'd men, 
and no better arm'd than themſelves ; whereas they 
had been bred up in Flanders, the beſt ſchool of 
war in that age, and conſiſted chiefly of muſketeers, 
0: which there were but very few in ALMAGRo's 
army, But the greateſt misfortune was, their Ge- 
ncral ORGoNNEz being wounded by a muſket- 
bat in the beginning of the battle, when he was 
engag'd with FERDINANDO P1Z ARR 0, the ene- 
my's General, and had unhors'd him, the perſonal 
Curage of ORGONNEzZ contributed much to the Joſs 
»! the day; for he was engaz'd in this ſingle com- 


. 


bat when he ſhould have been giving his orders, and 
commanding the army ; and the Almagrians ima- 
gining he was dead, thought of nothing but a re- 
treat: ALMAGRO himſelf fled to the caſtle of 


_ Cuſco, and the Pizarriſts entring the city pell-mell 


with the fugitives, the ſlaughter was very great; 
ORGoNNEzZ and PEDRO DF LERMA being 
cover'd with wounds, were kil'd after quarter gi- 
ven them, and a great many officers more upon 


CHAP. 


— 
Almagro de- 
feated and 
made priſo- 
ner, and Cuſ- 
co taken by 
the Pizar- 


riſts, 


private pique and reſentment, no wars being fo. 


cruel as thoſe between countrymen and exaſperated 
friends; but poor old ALMAGRo was taken pri- 
ws and reſerv'd to be murder'd by the forms of 
aw. 

After he had remain'd priſoner ſome months in 
Cuſco, the Lawyers were employ'd to draw up ar- 
ticles againſt the old General ; the principal whereof 
were, That he had ſeiz'd on Cuſco by force; that 
he had enter'd into a ſecret treaty with the Inca; 
that he had encroach'd on the government granted 
to the Marquis by the Emperor; that he had broken 
his articles with the Marquis, and fought two battles 
with the Emperor's forces under the command of 
the Marquis, the one at the bridge of Abancay, and 
the other at the Salina's; and his enemies ſitting in 
judgment on him, he was capitally convicted and 
condemn'd to die, tho' he appeal'd to the Emperor, 
and apply'd in very moving terms fo FERDIN AN- 
Do PIZARRO to fave his life: He bid him remem- 
ber that he had ſpar'd his life, and ever refuſed to 
put to death any of his relations, on account of the 
friendſhip between him and the Marquis ; that he 
would do well alſo to remember how inſtrumental 
he had been in enabling his brother to make thoſe 
conqueſts, and raiſing him to the honours he poſ- 
ſeſs'd; defired the PizaRRo's would conſider he 
was an old gouty man, who could not live many 
years, and ſuffer him therefore, after the innumera- 
ble hardſhips and hazards he had ſuſtain'd, to die a 
natural death; but the Pizarriſts looking upon their 
old companion and fellow-ſoldier as the only obſta- 
cle to their glor- and ambition, and believing by 
his death they ould obtain the fole dominion of 
Peru without a rival, they were deaf to his entrea- 


ties, and having order'd him to be ſtrangled private- And put to 


Almagro 
tried for his 


lite, 


ly in priſon, they afterwards cauſed his head to be death. 


cut off on a ſcaffold in the great ſquare of Cuſco, 
His body lay all day expoſed almoſt naked on the 
ſcaftold, his friends not daring to bury him, leſt 
they ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of the mercileſs 
FERDINANDO PIZARRO, and his enemies not 
thinking it worth while to give themſelves any trou- 


ble about his funeral; but towards the evening, a 


poor Negroe, who had been ſlave to the deceas'd, 
brought a coarſe ſheet, and with the help of ſome 
Indians, who had been ſervants likewiſe to that 
General, wrapp'd up the corpſe, and carried it to 
the church of the Merceds, where the Friars buried 
him under the high-altar, 


This 
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CHAP. This act of cruelty rais'd the P1zaRRo's a great 


X. many enemies even amongſt their own people: 
bey did not forbear to call them tyrants, and 
threaten revenge, The Indians wept, and lament- 
ed the loſs of him, declaring they had never been 
abuſed by this Commander. The mourning tor 
him, *tis ſaid, was almoſt univerſal both among 
Spaniards and Indians. He was lixty-three (ſome 
ſay ſeventy-five) years of age, of a low ſtature, his 
countenance not very agreeable, eſpecially after he 
loſt his eye. He was brave and enterpriſing, the 
molt patient of fatigue of any man living, of a 
ſweet diſpoſition, diſcreet, generous, and a friend 
to all good men ; but as to his family, it is general- 
ly agreed, that he was a foundling, and ignorant 
who his parents were; neither was his education 
extraordinary, for he could neither write or read, 
He may juſtly therefore be ſtil'd the forger of his 
own fortunes, when under thele diſadvantages he 
poſſeſs d himſelf of more wealth and power than any 
private man ever did before him. He had one fon 
by an Indian woman, when he dwelt at Panama, 
to whom he gave his own name, and made him 
joint heir of his fortunes with the Emperor his ſo- 
vereign CHARLES V. conſtituting JaMEs DE 
ALVARADO guardian to his fon: But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe precautions to ſecure part of his 
wealth for his fon, the Marquis detain'd the young 
ALMA ORO priſoner at Lima, and ſeiz'd the fa- 
ther's treaſure, together with his government. 

But the PizaRR9's obſerving that this unjuſt 
and tyrannical conduct created them many enemies, 
and render'd them generally deteſted among the ſol- 
diery; in order to get rid of thoſe that ſeem'd leaſt 
affected to them, they made ſeveral detachments of 


But to return to Peru. The Indians obſerving CH \ 
the diviſions among the Spaniſh Generals, had re- AP. 
courſe to arms again: And tho? the Spaniards in O, 
Peru now amounted to two thouſand men and up- The Inj, 
wards, they found it more difficult to maintain their "* in at 
ground at this time, than they did at firſt, when 28 
their forces did not amount to four hundred men; 

for the terror the Indians were under at firſt from 

the fire-arms and horſes, which they had never ſcen 
before, was in a great meaſure worn off; and the 

had learn'd of the Spaniards to ride and handle their 

arms pretty dextrouſly; and having taken ſome 
horſes, were not afraid to fight the Spaniards at 
their own weapons: Nor did there want inſtances 

of ſome parties of Spaniards being defeated by them: 

And had not the Indian flaves and vaſſals ſtuck cloſe 

to the Spaniards, diſcover'd the paſſes and places of 
ſtrength, and from time to time brought them both 
proviſions and intelligence, probably P1zaRRo 
_— have been oblig'd to abandon his conqueſts 

at laſt. 

The moſt conſiderable acquiſition the PIZ AR- 1 cu. 
RO's made after the death of ALMAGRO was the and the 
conqueſt of the Charcas, in which lay the invaluable Tins & 
mines of Potoſi, whoſe treaſures drew ſuch multi- ,,, © | 
tudes of Adventurers thither, that the Indians of 
that province were at length compell'd to ſubmit, 
and become ſlaves to the Spaniards : But they were 
not ſo ſucceſsful in Chili, that brave people Lilouted 
the ground with the Spaniards by inches ; nor could 
they ever make themſelves entirely maſters of it, as 
will be obſerv'd in the future hiſtory of that coun- 
try; and even in the province of Los Charcas, 
GonzaALo PIZARRO and his forces were fo ſur- 
rounded and diſtreſs'd by the Indians, that the Mar- 
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their forces to enlarge their conqueſts; PEDRO DE 
VALDIVIA was commanded to invade Chili; PE- 
DRO DE CAN DIA was ſent to the weſtward to 
ſubdue the countries beyond the mountains of the 


quis was forced to march in perſon with the garri- 
ſon of Cuſco to his relief; and the Spaniards aſcrib'd 
the victory they obtain'd at that tim? to a miracle 
that was wrought in their favour. 


Andes; PERA DE VERGARA was ſent againſt the 
Bracamores, and other Commanders to other diſtant 
parts: And to ſupport their intereſt at the Court of 
Spain, it was reſolv'd that FERDINANDo PIZAR- 
Ro ſhould reſort thither, and carry a vaſt treaſure 
with him, to be apply'd as he ſhould judge moſt to 
their advantage; for JAMEs DE ALVARADO, 
who was appointed guardian to young ALMAGR 0O, 
was already gone over to Spain, to petition the 
Emperor to do juſtice to his Ward, | 
And notwithſtanding FERDIN AN DO PIZ ARRO 
brib'd almoſt every Grandee in the Court of Spain 
with the gold and filver of Peru, yet ſo notorious 
were the outrages, murders, and devaſtations that 
he and his brothers had committed, that his friends 
could not fave him from being condemn'd and im- 
priſon'd: And had not his proſecutor JAMES DE 


ALVARADo died ſuddenly, ſuppos'd to be poiſon'd himſelf poſſeſs'd of a territory ſeven or eight hundred 
by PizARRo's agents, FERDIN Ax po had probably leagues in length, viz. from the Equinoctial to the 
loſt his head: As it was, he remain'd three and ſouth part of Los Charcas, in which were more 


twenty years a priſoner in the city of Medina del rich mines than in all the world beſides ; and yet 
Campo before he obtain'd his liberty. | Was 


The conqueſt of Los Charcas being finiſh'd, the | 
Marquis founded the town of La Plata (fo named |, p 
from the neighbourhood of the mountain Porco, founeri, 4 
and other ſilver mines) and divided the city and * 1 
country about it, with the Indians that inhabited it, d 
among the conquerors. To his brother FER DI- a 
NANDO PIZARRO, who was then in Spain, he al- 
lotted a very large ſhare; and to his brother GoN- 
ZALO, another part of the country, in which ſome 
time after the ſilver mines of Potoſi were diſcover'd: 
FERDIN AN DO PIZ ARRO alſo had a ſhare in theſe 
mines, as a citizen of the city of La Plata; and 2 
particulargyezzt of it being aſſign'd to his officers, 
they diſcover d fo rich a vein, that 'tis ſaid, they 
digg'd from it the fineſt ſilver without any alloy. 

This diviſion of the country was made in the 
year 1558 and 1539. And now the Marquis found 


Ferdinanio 
Picarro 
impriſon'd 
an Spain, 


OF-P 


CHAP, was not his ambition or avarice fatisfy'd, but in an 


extreme old age he employ'd his brother Gonz A Lo 
in the conqueſt of other Nations. GoxzaLo, 
who was now Governor of Quitto and all the-nor- 
thern provinces of Peru, was commanded to under- 
take an expedition to the eaſtward, the Marquis 
being inform'd that thoſe countries not only afford- 
ed plenty of gold, but yielded ſpice very much re- 
ſembling cinnamon, and for that reaſon the country 
to the eaſtward of Quitto obtain'd the name of Ca- 
nela, or the Cinnamon province. 
 _(oNx7ZALO PIZARRoO had not march'd many 
miles before he arriv'd at this country of Canela; 
he alſo met with ſome gold in the rivulets ; but this 
province Jing under (or near) the Equinoctial, he 
found it ſo wet and full of marſhes, woods and 
bogs, that he loſt moſt of his Spaniards, and four 
thouſand Indians he had preſs'd to carry his baggage, 
and reap'd very little benefit from this expedition, 
unleſs the diſcovery of the great river Amazon; on 
which having built a ſloop and put all his treaſure 
arid baggage on board, he ſent one of his officers, 
named ORELLANA, with ſixty men down the ri- 
ver, to make further diſcoveries, and then return to 
him; but ORELLAN A, having faiPd two hundred 
leagues farther down this river, and finding it very 
difficult to return againſt the ſtream, which was 
very rapid, fail'd to the mouth of it, and then coaſt- 
ing along to the northward, came to the Spaniſh 
iſland of the Trinity, from whence he embark'd for 
Spain; of whoſe voyage I ſhall give a more particu- 
lar account when I come to deſcribe the country of 
the Amazons, 

As to GonzALo P1zARRo, their General, he 
having been compell'd by famine to eat up his horſes, 
It moſt of his men, and endur'd incredible hard- 
ſhips for two years and upwards; he return'd at 
length to Quitto, where he receiv'd advice of the 
misfortunes of his brother the Marquis, which I 
come in the next place to relate, 

'The Marquis, in the abſence of his brothers, 
ſcem'd more intent on ſupprefling the party of Al- 
MACRO than any thing elſe. He made large re- 
mittances to the Court of Spain for that end, and 
would not ſuffer any of the officers or ſoldiers, that 
ſhew'd any affection to the family of ALM AGRo, 
to enjoy either lands or offices in Peru (theſe were 
uſually calld Chili-men, becauſe they had attended 
the deceasd ALMAGRO in the conqueſt of that 
country) and as to young AL M AGR0O, he remain'd 
a priſoner at large in the city of Lima, but was 
| never ſuffer d to ſtir from thence, Thus the 
Almagrians being neither permitted to return to 
Spain, left they ſhould carry freſh complaints thi- 
ther againſt the Marquis, nor to enjoy any thing” 
in the Indies, they were diſpers'd all over the coun- 
try to get a poor ſubſiſtence, or liv'd on the benevo- 
lence of their countrymen, till the cruel PI Za R- 
R © publiſh'd an edict, that no body ſhould relieve 
them; which ſoon reduc'd the Chili-men to a ſtar- 

Vor, III, 


E R U. 


ving condition, and inſpir'd them with thoughts of C H A P. 


revenge, or rather put them upon deſperate meaſures 


to preſerve themſelves from ſtarving ; which they WW Ie 


could think of no better way to prevent, than by 
cutting off the Tyrant; and he, conſciovs how he 
much he was hated not only by the Chili-men, but 
alſo by his own people, for his oppreſſion and cruelty, 
ſeldom ftirr'd out of the city, or even of his palace, 
without a ſtrong guard to protect him. 


The Almagrians therefore, ſingly, or two or The Alma- 


three at a time, reſorted privately to the capital 


city of Lima, where they did not want friends who againſt the 
conceal'd them in their houſes, till they found they Marqus+ 


amounted to two or three hundred men, all brave 
veteran ſoldiers, and ſeveral experienc'd officers a- 
mongſt them, who reſolv'd to attack the Marquis 
as he came to the great-church on Midſummer-day, 
1541; but he having ſome intelligence of the deſign, 
did not go out of his palace that day; and the con- 
ſpirators, upon this diſappolntment, had reſolved to 
wait for the arrival of Vaca DE CAST RO, whom 
they underſtood the Emperor had ſent over to adjuſt 
all differences between the Pizarriſts and Alma- 
grians; for advice came about this time, that VA- 
CA DE CASTRO was actually arriv'd upon the 
coaſt of Peru, 

But the Almagrians being inform'd afterwards 
that their plot was diſcover'd, and they would ſudden- 
ly be facrific'd to the fury of the Marquis, if they did 
not prevent it by ſome bold attempt, twelve of them 
(or as ſome ſay nineteen) met at the houſe of young 
AL Mu AGRO, Which ſtood on one fide of the great 
ſquare in Lima, on Sunday the 26th of June, at 
noon-day, and with their ſwords drawn march'd 
croſs the market-place to the palace of the Marquis 
PI Z AR Ro, crying out, * Long live the King! but 
let the Tyrant die.“ Nor were they oppos'd by 
any man, tho* there were not leſs than a thouſand 
people aflembled in the ſquare; nay, not a man 
ſtirr'd to give the Marquis intelligence of it; in- 
ſomuch, that the conſpirators found the gates of the 
palace and all the doors open, and the firſt notice 
the Marquis had of their approach was by one of his 
pages, after the Almagrians had enter'd the houſe. 
Whercupon he order'd ſome doors to be ſhut, ima- 
gining he ſhould be able to defend himſelf *till aſ- 
ſiſtance came in; but Lieutenant-General FR a N- 
CIS DE CHAVEsS, who was then with the Mar- 
quis, neglecting to faſten the door, and believing it 
had been ſome ordinary tumult that would have 
been eaſily ſuppreſs'd by his preſence, went out, and 
meeting the conſpirators upon the great ſtair-caſe, 
demanded the reafon of that inſolence, which they 
anſwer'd only by ſeveral mortal wounds they gave 
him; and ruſhing forward, the ſervants, and all the 
company that were with the Marquis, fled, ex- 
cept his brother-in-law Don FRANC1s DE Al- 
CANTARA, and two of his pages, who defended 
the door-way of the drawing-room, Whither the 
Marquis Wo retir'd for ſome time; but at length 
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CH AP. the conſpirators broke through, and kill'd the Mar- 


quis, his brother, and the two pages, who behav'd 
bravely, and deſperately 
wounded four of the Almagrians before they fel!. 

Then the conſpirators went out into the market- 
place again, declar'd the Tyrant was dead, and pro- 
claim'd the young ALMAGRo Governor of Peru; 
for all the Almagrians immediately aſſembled, when 
the twelve attack'd the Marquis in his palace, ſecu- 
ring his guards, and preventing any aſſiſtance com- 
ing to him. They alſo ſecur'd all the horſes and 
arms in the city, and commanded all the inhabi- 
tants that refus'd to join them, not to ſtir out of 
their houſes without leave. They alſo plunder'd the 
houſes of the Marquis, his of brother FRAN CIS DE 
ALCANTARA, of his Secretary PizaDo, and 
ſome others of the principal Pizarriſts, wherein they 
found an immenſe treaſure. In the Marquis's pa- 
lace alone, *tis faid, they found to the value of a 
million of crowns in gold and ſilver; but did not 
meddle with the reſt of the furniture, leaving it 
ſtanding for the uſe of the young AL M AGRo, whom 
they carried thither after they had proclaim'd him 
their Governor, 

Thus fell Don Fr ancis PIZARRO in the capi- 
tal city of Lima, which he had founded ten or ele- 
ven years before, and was privately buried by his 
ſervants, by the young ALMAGR0's permiſſion, 
no perſon of any figure daring to attend his funeral, 
leſt it ſhould give offence to the prevailing party. 
And here the Spaniſh writers take an opportunity of 
drawing a parallel between thoſe two celebrated Ad- 
venturers Don FRaANxcis PIZ ARRo and Don Di- 
EGO DE ALMAGR©O theelder, who reſembled each 
other in many particulars, 

And firſt they obſerve, that they were both baſe- 
ly born, and had very mean education, neither of 
them being able to write or read, GOMAR a re- 
lates, that FRancis PizARRo was the fon of 
GonzALo P17. AR RO, a Captain in the province of 
Navarre ; that his mother laid him in a church-porch, 
and he ſuck'd a fow i:yeral days, *till another nurſe 
was provided for him; that when he grew up, he 
was employ'd in keeping ſwine; and having loſt 
ſome of them one da, was afraid to return home; 
whereupon he went in the company of ſome ſtrol- 
lers to Seville, where he embark'd for the Indies; 
and here, it ſeems, he was inſtrumental in fixing a 
Spaniſh colony at Darien, attended VASco Nu- 
NEZ DE BALBOA in the diſcovery of the South- 
ſea, und afterwards went with PEDRARIAS from 
St, Mary's of Darien to Panama; and in theſe 
expeditions having enr:ch'd himſelf, he took up his 
relidence at the town of Panama, where ALMA- 
GRO, Who had raiſed bis fortune in the ſame man- 
ner, likewiſe reſided ; and here they entered into 
that memorable partnerſhip with DE LuGNE the 
Prieſt, which ended in the reduCtion of that vaſt 
empire of Peru, wherein they met with thoſe inex- 


hauſtible mincs of gold and ſilver that have been al- 


ready deſcrib'd, and became the moſt powerful men, CH Ap 


if not monarchs, that ever appear'd in that part of 


the world, and ſuperior in wealth to the richeſt xv 


Princes of Europe. | 

They carry the parallel farther, and obſerve, that 
both ALMAGRO and Pi zA RRO were well ad- 
vanc'd in years before they undertook this enter- 
prize; that neither of them ever married, but had 
children by their Indian concubines ; particularly 
they relate, that one of the Marquis's concubipes 
was the daughter of the Emperor Hu ANA Capac, 
and another the ſiſter or daughter of the Emperor 
ATABILIPA ; the laſt of which was baptiz'd, and 
call'd Donna BEATRICE, 

They obſerve alſo, that though both theſe Ad- 
venturers were in their lives ſo immenſely rich, they 
left nothing behind them; and that they were both 
obſcurely buried by their ſervants. Give me leave 
to obſerve farther, that notwithſtanding all their 
failings and imperfections, they mult be allow'd to 
be poſſeſsd of ſome very great virtues ; ſuch as cou- 
rage, fortitude, patience and temperance, to a very 
great degree, or they had never made themſelves 
maſters of the treaſures of Peru. What men would 
have ſtruggled ſo many years againſt winds and ſeas, 
endur'd the extremities of heat and cold, travers'd 
countries almoſt impaſſable and impenetrable, and 
that when they were in a manner totally deſerted by 
their people, if they had not been endu'd with more 
than ordinary patience? Though it muſt be con- 
feſo'd, that this virtue ſeems in a manner common 
to the natives of Spain; and I am apt to think, 
ſcarce any other European nation would have per- 
ſifted with that indefatigable induſtry, in proſecuting 
theſe diſcoveries, and brought the Americans under 
their power, if the Spaniards had not done it. It is 
true, they had ſome advantage of the reſt of Eu- 
rope in their ſituation, not only as they lay the far- 
theſt weſtward of any country in the old world, but 
that their climate had a nearer reſemblance to that 
of Peru, than the countries of their northern neigh- 
bours. They were alſo, at that time, the greateſt 
maritime powers in Europe; but ſtill I aſcribe their 
ſucceſs more to their natural patience and perſeve- 
rance, and their abſtemious way of life, than to al 
their other advantages. 

'There was one thing theſe two Conquerors, as 
the Spaniards ſtile them, too well agreed in, and that 
was their ill uſage of the hoſpitable and defenceleſs 
Indians; who offering to ſubmit to them, and to 
become ſubject to the Crown of Spain, were never- 
theleſs treated as enemies and flaves, their country 


taken from them, and their perſons worn out and de- 


ſtroy'd by cruel bondage; they were compell'd to 
carry burthens, to draw their carriages, dig the 
mines, aad put upon other rigorous and intolerable 
hardſhips ; inſomuch, that they periſh'd by thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands, and whole countries be- 
came in a manner depopulated ; but ALMAGRO 
appearing the moſt compaſſionate of the two, = 
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tain'd the character of a mereiful Prince amongſt 
the Indians; though it ſeems no leſs than ten thou- 
fand Indians, who carried his baggage, loſt their 
lives in his expedition to Chili : However it came 
to paſs, the life of a dog, or any brute animal, ap- 
years to have been more valued than that of an In- 
dian; but this does not ſeem to be a fault peculiar 
to theſe two Adventurers, or even to the Spaniſh 
nation 3 for the whole Popiſh world at that time 


acknowledge ALMAGR0o's authority, but expected 


peror's commiſhon ; in which they were encourag'd 
by PEDRO ALVaREs HoiGUin, and other Ge- 
nerals and Officers, friends to the Pizarriſts, who 
aſſembled a good body of troops, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cuſco again, which they gave out they 
would hold for the Emperor; and declar'd war a- 
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old Al MACRO, Some places however refus'd to CH AP. 


X. 
the coming of VAcA DE CAsTRo witu the Em 


gainſt ALMAGRo. ALoNnzo DE ALVARAD0O The Piesr- 
aſſembled another body of troops betwecn Lima and 2 | 
Qufttto, and declar'd alſo for the Emperor; and and declare 
theſe two Generals preparing to unite their forces, wr againſt 


ALMAGRo march'd out of Lima at the head of ?2s _ 


were taught, that Heathens and Hereticks deſerv'd 
no mercy, and indeed were not entitled to enjoy 
any thing in this world, but both their perſons and 
eſtates were the property of the firſt Chriſtian that 
could ſeize them, eſpecially if they were authoriz'd 


magro« 


hd 

1 SN; 
Wounced by 
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to da it by the Pope, whoſe Bull the Spaniards had in 
their favour : Inſomuch that the Chriſtian religion, 
which ſhould have infpir'd theſe Adventurers with 
tenderneſs and compaſſion, or at leaſt have taught 
them juſtice in their commerce with the world, 


was made a pretence for their turning barbarians, - 


and for all the outrages, cruelty and injuſtice that 
men could commit, Thus men firſt diveſt them- 
ſelves of their humanity, under pretence of zeal for 
religion, and then make that an excuſe for becoming 
wolves and tygers, or, even worſe, devourers of 
their own ſpecies. 

As for their generoſity, ALMAGRO is faid to be 
moſt eminent for this virtue : But what fort of ge- 
neroſity is that where a man only diſtributes the 
plunder of thoſe he has robb'd and murder'd, among 
the villians his occomplices? 

But to give the Devil his due, before I conclude 
the character of theſe two Adventurers, it muſt be 
acknowledg'd, that they were diligent in building 
towns, planting colonies, and introducing the fruits, 
the huſbandry, the manufactures of Europe in Peru; 
we find the moſt conſiderable towns in South-Ame- 
rica were founded, or at leaſt rebuilt by them, after 
the Spaniſh manner ; ſuch as Lima, Quitto, Are- 
quippa, Cuſco, La Plata, &c. But PIZ ARRO was 
much the more conſiderable Planter, having aſſumed 
the government of Peru to himſelf, while he ſent 
ALMAGRO upon that hazardous enterprize againſt 
Chili, in which he was in great danger of periſh- 
ing: Probably AL MAG RO was over-reach'd by PI- 
2 AR RO, when he undertook that war. The 
Pizarriſts imagin'd they had then happily got rid 
of him, and ſhould never have ſeen him more : 
And tho' he had the good fortune to ſurvive, and 
get back to Cuſco, they never ceas'd plotting againſt 
him 'till he fell a facrifice to their malice and ambi- 
tion; which piece of barbarity was now retaliated 
upon them in kind, and the Marquis loſt his life by 
4 conſpiracy of the Almagrians, as old ALMA- 
GRO was deſtroy'd by the cabals of the Pizar- 
riſts ; which brings me to reſume the thread of 
the Peruvian hiſtory, | 

The Marquis was no ſooner dead, but Lima, 
Cuſco, and moſt of the principal towns, declar'd for 


Don Di ERGO DE ALMAGRO, the natural ſon of 


ſix hundred horſe and foot towards Cuſco, with an 
intent to retake Cuſco, or give battle to PE DR Oo DE 
HoLGvUiN, before he ſhould be join'd by Al oN zo 
DE ALVARAPDO. 


In the mean time, VAc A DEH CAsTRo arriving Vaca de 


in Quitto, and finding the Marquis was dead, de- 


Caſtro the 
Governor 


clar'd himſelf Governor of Peru, by virtue of the arrives in 
Emperor's commiſſion, requiring the ſubmiſſion of Pera- 


all theSpaniſh towns, and conſtituting ſuch Gover- 
nors and Officers as he ſaw fit; particularly he au- 
thoriz'd FRANCIS DE BARIONOVO and GER o0- 
MINO DE ALIAGA, to take upon them the go- 
vernment of the city of Lima, to whom the Mep- 


thates immediately ſubmitted, in the abſence of Ar - 
MAGRO, Who was march'd towards Cuſco, as hath 


been related; and Vaca DE CasTRo ſoon after 
arriv'd in perſon at Lima, and was proclaim'd Go- 
vernor of Peru, having been joined in his march 
from Quitto by ALonzo DE ALVARADoO and 
Ho Loui, with their forces. | 


In the mean time, ALMAGRO continuing his Almagre 


march to Cufco, took poſſeſſion of that city, and p, 


new modell'd the Magiſtracy there: His next buſi- 
neſs was to furniſh himſelf with a train of artillery, 
which he caſt in the founderies there, copper being 
plentiful in that province: He alſo made great 
quantities of excellent gun-powder ; and the famous 
Maxco Inca, who always hated the PIZ ARRO“s 
for having impriſon'd him and treated him with in- 
dignity, alſo join'd the Almagrians with ſeveral 
thouſands of his Indians. 


But ALMAGRO was unfortunate in the loſs of 


his General JoHN DE Rapa, who died on the 
march to Cuſco; for the command of the army 
being afterwards divided between CHRISTOPHER 
DE SOTELA andGARCIA DE ALVARADO, they 
quarrelb'd to ſuch a degree, that Gar C1A kill'd 
SOTELA in the market-place of Cuſco, and had 
laid a deſign to aſſaſſinate ALM ACG RO himſelt, but 
was kill'd in the attempt. | 

ALMAGRo afterwards conſtituted Joh N Ba L- 
sA the General of his forces, and PETER DE O- 
NATE his Licutenant-General ; and receiving ad- 
vice that the Governor VACA DE CAST RO was 
advancing towards Cuſco, he march'd out of the 


ſeveral 


capital at the head of ſeven hundred Spaniards and. 


X Xx 2 


ſleſſes 
mſelf of 
Cuſco. 
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his friends; and receiving advice, that the Governor Indians, *till he ſhould meet w:th a favourable op- 
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CHAP. ſeveral thoufand Indians, with a good train of ar- 


was not many leagues diſtant from him, he diſ- 
patch'd Lor EZ DE YDVAQUEZ and JAuEs Nu- 
NE Z to repreſent to him how eminently and ſuc- 
ceſsfully his father had ſerv'd the Crown. of Spain, 
and how unjuflly and treacherouſly the P1zARR0O's 
had dealt with him in uſurping the government of 
Cuſco and New Toledo, which his Majeſty had 
conferr'd on him; that he was determin'd to ſerve 
de King with the fame fidelity his father had done, 
and hop'd the Governor would not efpouſe the party 
of P1izARRo's, whoſe opprefiions and diſſoyalty 
were ſo notorious, 

The commanding Officers alſo ſent letters to 
Vaca DE CasTRo, complaining of his partiality 
in rejecting their ſervices, as if they oppos'd their 
Sovereign, affirming that the King had not more 
loyal ſubjects in Peru than they were; and deſiring 
that all miſunderſtandings might be amicably adjuſt- 
ed, that they might unite their forces in the ſervice 
of their King and Country: And, laſtly, it was 
propos'd that ALM AG RO might continue to com- 
mand in Cuſco, the capital of Peru, Toledo being 
his father's government; and the Governor ſhould 
command in Lima, the capital of New Caſtile, till 
the King's pleaſure was known. 

But Vaca pe CASTRO, inſtead of treating a- 
boye-board with ALM AG Ro, endeavour'd privately 
to corrupt his Officers, and induce them to deſert 
him ; which ALMAGRo diſcovering, both parties 
prepar'd for battle, and drew up their troops in the 
vale of Chupas : "Theſe little armics were both com- 
pos'd of veteran officers and ſoldiers: The Gover- 
nor had the advantage in point of numbers, his 
troops conſiſting of ſeven hundred Spaniards beſides 
Indians, and ALMAGR0o's of five hundred Spaniards ; 
but then the Jatter had the advantage of a train of 
artillery and of the ground, and would probably 
have gain'd the victory, if all his officers had been 


power'd retir'd out of the field with MancolInca 


portunity of recovering his government; but taking 
Cuſco in his way, with a deſign to carry off his 
treaſure, and ſuch of his effects as would have been 
moſt uſeful to him in his exile, the very men in 
whoſe hands ALMAGRoO had put the government 
of that city, hearing he had loſt the battle, appre- 


hended him, and delivered him up to the victorious en .., 
Governor, to make their own peace with him; beben. 


and young ALM AGRO, who was not much above 
twenty years of age, was formally try'd, condemn'd, 
and executed in the ſame place, and much in the 
ſame manner his father had been; and was after- 
wards buried by the Friars of the convent of Mer- 
ced, in the fame grave with his father, having ob- 
tained a much greater character for his humanity, 
parts and education, tho* his conduct and experience 
in war could not be ſuppos'd equal to his father's ; 
and, indeed, it was unfortunate he was fo youn 

and unexperienced, and conſequently had fo little 
influence and command of his troops, every officer 
almoſt imagining he merited the chief command in 
the army, and that ALMAGRo was infinitely 
obliged to him for taking his part ; while others 
were contriving to purchaſe their own peace by 
betraying their General: This is frequently the caſe 
of malecontents, they all aſpire to be commanders, 
and none think themſelves obliged to obey their ſu- 
perior officers any further than they ſce fit, eſpecially 
where they find them young and unexperienced ; 
and this being the caſe of ALMAaGRo, tho' he is 


allow'd to have been a gallant man, we cannot 


much wonder at bis ill ſucceſs : Nor had the Gover- 
nor more compaſſion on the officers and ſoldiers than 
on their commander, giving ſcarce any quarter in 
the field, and hanging up thoſe few that were made 
priſoners; ſo that the party of ALMAGRO was 
now totally extirpated, and never heard of more. 
Whereupon the Governor diſmiſs'd moſt of his for- 


true to him; for his artillery was fo pointed, that 
the enemy could not approach his camp on any fide 
without conſiderable loſs : However, to his amaze- 


ces, and apply'd himſelf with all imaginable dili- V-c « 


. . . Caſtro eco 
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particularly he order'd the Tambo's, or magazines Civil 0% 


ment, when the great-guns were fired they did no 
manner of execution, and the enemy advanced as if 
they had nothing to fear from the artillery ; where- 
upon ALMAGRO rode up to PE DRO DE CanDIA, 
who commanded the great-guns, and ſuſpecting 
treachery, kill'd him with his own hands; and le- 
yelling one of the cannon himſelf, cut off a whole 
rank of the Governor's troops, putting them in 
me diſorder. But the enemy were now advanced 
tos near his train of artillery to ſuffer from them, 
and his men had quitted the ground, where they 
were ſo advantageouſly drawn up to meet the ene- 
my, which occaſion'd the loſs of the battle, tho? it 


upon the great roads to be ſtor'd with proviſions for men 


the conveniency of travellers, prohibiting the Spani- 
ards to quarter upon the Indians, as they had hither- 
to done in their journeys and expeditions, to the 
ruin of the natives where they came. He alſo en- 
deavour'd the converſion of the Indians to the Chri- 
ſtian faith, and prevail'd with the Inca PAULLA 


to be baptized, giving him the name of CHRIST 


PHER : He alſo erected ſchools in ſeveral towns, 
.ordering the fons of the Caciques and Caraca's to be 
educated there, and inſtructed in the principles of 
the Chriſtian religion : He commanded the Spaniards 
alſo to uſe their Indian ſervants with humanity, 


23 was fought wich great obſtinacy till two hours with- and not to oppreſs or abuſe any Indian whatever. 
Chopas, in night; when ALM AG Ro finding his troops over- 


Whereupon the Indians, who had fled to the m— 
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tains many of them, return'd and dwelt in Cuſco, 
Lima, and other Spaniſh towns, under the protec- 
tion of the government. He alſo regulated the diſ- 
tribution of the lands and Indians which had been 
made very extravagantly, and reſtor'd many of the 
Indian lords their lands and vaſſals, checking the 
licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, and adviſing them to 
marry, and apply themſelves to traffick, or ſome 
honeſt employ ments, and not ſpend their whole time 
in gaming and exceſſes, and oppreſſing the poor In- 
dians to maintain their extravagances, as was fre- 
quently the practice of the firſt Conquerors; by 
which he engag'd the affections of the Indians, but 
made himſelf a great many enemies among the Ad- 
venturers and military men, who came into Peru 
with no other view but to advance their fortunes, 
and live at diſcretion among the natives, whom 
they look'd upon as made only to be ſubſervient to 


their pleaſures, He alſo enquir'd into the conduct 


of the King's officers, whom he obſery'd had amals'd 
together monſtrous eſtates, by oppreſſing the Indians, 
and defrauding the Crown. | 

Gonzalo PizARRO arriving at Cuſco while 
theſe regulations were making, found abundance of 
malecontents there, who being us'd to live at large, 
and treat the natives as their ſlaves, were not aſlly 
reſtrain'd from their former practices; and looking 
upon himſelf as very much wrong'd, by VACA DE 
CasTRo's aſſuming the government, which he 
apprehended belong'd to him as his brother's ſuc- 
ceſſor, he aflociated with the malecontents there, 
and, *tis ſaid, had form'd a deſign of depoſing, if not 
aſſaſſinating, the Governor at that time; of which 
Vaca DE CasTRo having ſome intimation, or- 
der'd P1zARRo immediately to reſort to the pro- 
vince of Los Charcas, where his eſtate lay, and not 
{tir from thence : And P1z AR Ro not being then in 
a condition to diſpute his commands, obey'd them, 
and the more readily as he underſtood there were 
ſeveral rich ſilver mines lately diſcover'd in thoſe 
lands, in the working and improving whereof Gox- 
ZALo employ'd himſelf, *till he found a better op- 
portunity of putting his ambitious projects in exccu- 
tion, which happen'd not long after. 

Thus Vaca PDE Cas rf Ro made ſome attempts 
towards relieving the poor Indians from the oppreſ- 
ſions of his countrymen the Spaniards; but ſtil] grie- 
vous complaints daily came over to Spain of their 
being deſtroy'd in the mines, and other rigorous ſer- 


dhe vices; and particularly by their being remoy'd out of 
oof their native air and climate, which occaſion'd the 


death of multitudes, while the women and children in 
thoſe countries from whence their huſbands and fa- 
tiers were taken and carried to the mines, periſh'd 
by thouſands, having no care taken for their ſub- 
liftence, inſomuch that it was truly repreſented to 
the Court of Spain, that the Weſt- Indies would in 
a ſhort time be depopulated, if a ſtop was not put 
to theſe outrages: And thereupon the Emperor 


CYARLES the Vth. cauſed certain orders to bedrawn 


n. 


America under ſevere penalties: Some of the prin- 


cipal whereof were, That the Indians ſhould not 2 


„be compell'd to carry burthens, or dig in the 


out of their reſpective countries, tho' they were 
really ſlaves: And that none ſhould wrongfully 
be made ſlaves, the maſter was oblig'd to carry 
his ſervants before a Magiſtrate, to be examin'd, 
© before he ſhould uſe them as ſuch (for it ſeems, 
part of the Indians were ſlaves to the great Lords, 
or Caciques, before the Spaniſh conqueſt ; and 
where an eſtate was allotted to a Spaniard, he 
became the proprietor of all the ſlaves upon it, as 
well as of the lands). It was alſo provided, that 
the Indians might be proprietors of gold and ſil- 
ver mines as well as the Spaniards, and be allow'd 
& to ſell their goods in the markets for the beſt 
price they could get; and that every Spaniard, 
who had an eſtate, ſhould take care the Indians 
upon it were inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion. 
It was alſo ordain'd, that the Viſitors who were 
deputed to redreſs the grievances of the Indians, 
ſhould repair in perſon to their reſpective towns,, 
and not ſend Commiſſioners thither, with a great 


* niany other regulations in favour of the Indians.“ 


The Emperor alſo reſolv'd to ſend over a Governor A new Vice-- 
to Peru, who ſhould ſee theſe orders duly executed ; 1 100 


and accordingly he made choice of BLasco Nu- 
NEZ VELA, who arriv'd at Panama in the year 


1544; and meeting with ſeveral Spaniards there, 


who had raiſed great ſums by the ſale of Indians to 


the mines in Peru, he order'd them to be proſecuted, Ee envea- 
and the money they had made by this kind of traf- vours to put 


fick to be ſeiz d. He alſo releasd all ſuch Indians the neu re- 
gulations in 


as had been brought thither out of Peru, and oblig'd 
the Commanders of ſhips to carry them back again: 
And to ſet a good example when he arriv'd in Peru, 
he would not ſuffer his baggage to be carried by 
Indians, but on mules ; and when he was inform'd 
there were not mules ſufficient, he order'd that ſuch. 
Indians as were employ'd ſhould carry but moderate 
burthens, and be paid for their labour, with which 
the Indians were extremely pleaſed ; but the Spani- 
ards immediately took a prejudice againſt the Vice- 
roy for inſiſting on theſe regulations, and began to- 
grow very mutinous, pretending their Indians were 
their property as much as any other part of their 
eſtates, and they might uſe them as they pleas d; nor 
was it poſſible to work their mines, or to build and 
improve their plantations but by their labour, which 
they repreſented to the new Vice-roy, and deſired 
he would ſuſpend the execution of theſe ordinances ; 
but the Vice-roy anſwer'd, they muſt petition the 
Court of Spain if they expected any alteration in 
them ; and in the mean time, as he had promiſed 
his Majeſty, he was refolyed to ſee them put in ex- 


ecution; and when ſome of the Caciques, or Indian 


Lords, complain'd that their vaſſals had been taken 
away by the Spaniards, he order'd them to be ſet at 
liberty, 


24.1 
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CH AP. liberty, telling the Cacigues, that it was the King's 

X. pleaſure they ſhould be treated as ſubjects, and not 
a flaves, 

This conduct fo enrag'd the Spaniards, that moſt 
of the great towns appear'd ripe for an inſurrection; 
even the capital city of Lima made ſome difficulty 
to permit the Vice-roy to enter within their walls, 
and when they did think fit to receive him, were 
guilty of very rude and threatening language, and 
he found an inſcription in the room where he was 
about to fit down to dinner, of the following tenor; 
„ I will take the life of him who comes to take a- 
«<< way my eſtate:” However, the perſon being diſ- 

A conſpiracy Cover'd who wrote it, he forgave him: But the 
2gainft the} diſaffection appear'd almoſt univerſal ; the Spaniards 
being determin'd not to ſubmit to the new regula- 
tions, ſent Deputies from all the great towns to 
Gonzalo P1zARRo at La Plata, deſiring he 
would be their protector, and deliver them from 
the oppreſſions of the Vice- roy, as they call'd them; 
and that they might have a pretence to aſſemble in 
arms, they declar'd war againſt MAN co Inca, who 
was aſſembling an army of Indians, as they gave 
out, to beſiege Cuſco again. 

PI zAR RO, pleas'd to find the Spaniards fo well 
inclin'd to him, amaſ'd all the treaſure he could 
get at the mines of Potoſi, which were then newly 
open'd, and came to Cuſco ; where having conſult- 
ed his friends, he beat his drums, and liſted two or 
three hundred Spaniards in his ſervice ; and having 
conſtituted FRANC1s DE CARAVAL his Major- 
General, reſolved to march to Lima, under pre- 
tence of petitioning the Vice-roy in behalf of the 
principal towns, to ſuſpend the putting in execution 
the new regulations; and prevail'd on the Magiſ- 
trates of Cuſco to conſtitute him Chief- Juſtice of 
Peru, by colour of which office he aſſum'd the civil 
government of the province, as well as the com- 
mand of the militia. 

In the mean time, Manco Inca, who was 
always an enemy to the PIZ A RRO's, on account 
of their inſolent treatment of him when they had 
him in their power, ſent one of the Spaniards, 
who had fled to him for refuge after the defeat of 
ALMAGRO, to acquaint the ee that he was 
ready to take the field againſt GN ZALO Pi- 
ZARRO, and would ſerve the Court of Spain to 
the utmoſt of his power; with which mellage the 
Vice-roy was extremely pleas'd, looking upon it as 
a great point gain'd to have the natives in his in- 
tereſt : But there happening a quarrel about this time 
between one of thoſe refugee Spaniards in the moun- 
tains and the Inca as they were playing at bowls, 
the Spaniard beat out the Inca's brains with a bowl; 
whereupon the Indians fell upon the remaining hve 
Spaniards, and kilPd them every man. And now 
Manxco Inca being dead, the Vice-roy was de- 
prived of that aſſiſtance he might have expected 
from thoſe Indians in the mountains, who had hi- 
therto preſery'd their liberties, 


Gonzalo Pi- 
2 41r0 appears 
at the head 
of the male- 
contents. 


Maaco Inca 
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STATE 


The Vice-roy was ſtill more unfortunate in hay- 
ing a miſunderſtanding with the four Judges of the 


royal Court that came over from Spain with him Ss 
to adminiſter the Civil government. Theſe gentle- 


men carry'd their reſentment fo far, that they actu- 
ally favour'd the cauſe of GonzaLo Pl ZARRO; 
and when the Vice-roy would have raiſed forces 
againſt PI ZARRO, they oppos'd it, and proceeded 


ſo far as to make the Vice-roy priſoner, who eſcap'd The Via. 


roy impri- 


from them however to the city of Quitto, where 
he was join'd by ſome hundreds of loyal Spaniards : 
PIZARRO receiving advice that the Vice-roy had 
been forced to fly from Lima, immediately ad- 
vanced thither with his army, where he put to 
death or impriſon'd all who were not in his intereſt, 
and prevail'd on the Judges to fign a commiſſion, 


conſtituting him Governor of Peru. After which daf tw} 
ernment 1 


he diſpatch'd TEIA DA the Judge moſt devoted to his 
cauſe, into Spain, to give a favourable account of 
his conduct, and repreſent that he was in a man- 
ner compelPd to take the chief command upon him, 
and had accepted it with no other view than to 
ſerve his Majeſty, and prevent a general revolt, 
which he 2 was very near effected by the 
Vice-roy's rigorous adminiſtration. 

P1zARRO alſo proceeded to ſeize all the ſhips 
upon the coaſt, whereby he became maſter of the 
South-ſea, and put in new Governors and Magi- 
ſtrates in the chief towns, diſcarding ſome and hang- 
ing up others who had appear'd for the Vice-roy, 
making the civil powers ſubmit to the military, or 
acting without their concurrence when ever he ſaw 
fit: To maintain his forces, he exacted of the 
Spaniards a third part of all the rents or tributes 
they receiv'd from the vaſſal Indians; ſeiz'd the gold 
and filver belonging to the Crown, and apply'd it to 
the ſame uſes; and by his cruelty in murdering and 
deſtroying thoſe who appear'd to have any remains 
of loyalty left, it was evident he deſign'd to caſt off 
all dependance on the Crown of Spain, and become 
the ſole Sovereign of the empire of Peru. 

Having conſtituted Macniaco his Admiral, 
he commanded him to attack the city of Panama, 
and take all the ſhipping he found in that bay; 
which orders were punctually executed, and Ma- 
CHIACO now commanded a fleet of twenty-ſix 
fail. He had alſo a good number of land- men on 
board, and with theſe ſoldiers committed great out- 
rages in the town of Panama, though the Gover- 
nor had aJembled fix or ſeven hundred ſoldiers to 
defend that place. ? 

In the mean time, PI Zz AR RO having divided his 

land- forces, detach'd part of them under his Gene- 


ral CaRvaJaL, to the city of Plata, and the 


ſouthern provinces, where he underſtood CE x- 
TENO and ſome other loyal gentlemen had de- 
clar'd for the King, and cut off ſeveral of his ad- 
herents; and with the other part of his forces he 
purſued the Vice-roy to Quitto, who being join d 
by BELALCAZAR, had collected a body of wy 
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HA P. or four hundred men, with whom he defended him- 
X. {elf bravely againſt all the ſtratagems of Pr ZAR RO 
WY for ſome time; but his officers proving treacherous, 
He n, he was at length defeated and kill'd in an engage- 
ch f ment, on the 19th of January 1546, near the walls of 
1. General Quitto. PI Z ARRO's General, CAR VAI AL, was 
_ den no leſs ſuccesful in the ſouthern provinces, diſper- 
Vun. ſing the Royaliſts there, and forcing CEN ENO 
their General to fly the country; after which he 
plunder'd the city of La Plata, and put to death 
many of thoſe that had appear'd for the King. And 
now PI ZAR RO finding there were no enemies left 
in Peru that durſt oppoſe him, difmils'd part of his 
forces, and return'd to Lima in triumph, looking 
upon himſelf as ſole monarch of South-America, and 
was flatter'd as ſuch by his party; whereupon he 
made HIN O]JOSA Admiral of the South-ſea, and 
commanded his fleet to fail again to the bay of Pa- 
nama, where the Admiral landed his men, and ſent 
2 detachment croſs the Iſthmus, under the com- 
mand of FERDINANDO ME xIA, and ſurpriz'd 
u. Aire! Nombre de Dios, ſo that HixoJosA was ina 
pls manner maſter of the North and South-ſea, or 
_ at leaſt was in a condition to prevent any ſupplies 
Vibe de being ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Royaliſts either 
2. from Old or New Spain. 

Puinoap  P1ZARR o, however, apprehenſive that the times 
he might turn, thought it expedient to keep fair with 
wi the Court of Spain, and pretend at leaſt that he had 
no thoughts of throwing off his allegiance, and 
acting independently of his Sovereign: He diſ- 
patchd LAURENCE DE ALDANA therefore to 
Old Spain, as commiſſion'd from all the cities and 
towns of Peru, to petition that he (PizARRo) 
might be continu'd their Governor, and that his 
Majeſty would ſend them a pardon for all that was 
paſt ; on which conditions they promiſed to make 
good whatever had been expended of the King's 
treaſure, and to advance a conſiderable ſum as a 
free gift to his Majeſty. 

The Spanith Miniſtry having been already ac- 
quainted with GonzZzALo P1zARRo's uſurpation, 
gave all Peru for loſt, 'till the arrival of AL DANA; 
tor though it was propoſed in the Council of Spain 
to ſubdue that Uſurper by force, yet the difficulty 


7 


world ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize, made that 
advice look'd upon as impracticable. But laying 
hold of theſe overtures made them by P1zARR © 
and the chief towns of Peru, it was reſolved to 
beg. lend over Gaſca, a ſubtil Lawyer, with the title on- 
„ ly of Preſident of the royal Court; but with full 
powers to act as he ſhould judge moſt ior the ad- 
Vantage of the government when he arrived there. 
This gentleman was authoriz'd to grant a general 
pardon to all delinquents, or to as many as he ſaw 
t; to promiſe to repeal thoſe ordinances which 


n Peru. 


money upon them; to confirm all men in their 
bolleſſions, however wrongfully obtained; and to 
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of ſending an army into that remote part of the 


Prohibited their enſlaving the Indians, or levying N 
ſeems to lay the blame of the late inſurrections on 


conftitute P1zAR Ro himſelf Vice-roy of Peru, if C H AP. 
that rich province could not be recovered to the X. 
Crown of Spain by any other means; for as ſome WWW 
obſerved in the Council of Spain, “It were better 

to let the Devil to be Vice-roy than the Crown 

„ 1thould loſe fo invaluable a prize as Peru appeared 

to be about this time, when the inexhauſtible 

mines of Potoſi were diſcovered : ” And ſuch 

a confidence had the Court of Spain in the loyalty 

and dexterity of GAs CA, that they did not only con- 

fer on him an unlimited authority in Peru, but all 
Vice-roys, Governors, Magiſtrates, Generals and 

Officers in America were commanded to ſupport 

him and obey his orders. He carried alſo letters of 

various kinds from his Majeſty to PizaRR o, to The Court 
be ſent or ſuppreſs'd as the Preſident ſhould judge Spain pf. 
proper on his arrival in America; in one of which arte. 

the Emperor tells that Uſurper, that he ſtill confided 

in his loyalty, and was not offended at any of the 

meaſures he had taken, 

The Preſident Gasca arriving at Cartagena, 
in Terra-Firma, received advice there that Nom- 
bre de Dios was poſſeſſed by a garriſon com- 
manded by FERDINANVDO MExia, whom 
Hinojosa, Piz ARRO's Admiral, had ſent thi- 
ther. However, the Prefident proceeded in his 
voyage to Nombre de Dios, and fo cunningly in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good opinion of Me x1a, 
that he agreed to deſert PizARRo's ſervice, and 
hold that place for his Sovereign the Emperor; and 
coming afterwards to Panama, on the 13th of Au- 
guſt 1546, he prevailed on Hinojoso the Admi- 
ral and the whole fleet to revolt from PizaRRo e e 
and declare for his Majeſty. * 

Affairs ſucceeding thus far to the Preſident's wiſh, to Gaſca. 
he difpatch'd PAN Ii AGUA, a gentleman of great 
penetration and addreſs, to Lima with a letter 
from the Emperor, and another from himſelf to 
PiZzARR0O. 

The Emperor in his letter tells P1zaRR o, that The 2 
having been informed of the commotions that had pars. 
happen'd in Peru by the late Vice- roy's putting the n 
ordmances too rigorouſly in execution, and believ- 
ing that whatever had been done by PizARR o 
and his adherents was intended for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, he had diſpatch'd the Lieutenant Gasca, 
in quality of Preſident, with full power and inſtru- 
ctions to put an end to the diviſions that had hap- 
pen'd there, and to do whatever might contribute 
to the improvement of thoſe provinces and the wel- 
fare of his ſubjects, whether planters or natives, re- 
quiring PiZARR © to affiſt him in whatever the 
Preſident ſhould judge proper for his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, concluding, that his Majeſty would ever re- 
member the ſervices that he and his brother the 
Marquis had done to the advantage of their children 
and families. | | | 

The Preſident, in his letter to PizARR © alſo, Gafca's letter 

to P. zarro. 
the Vice-roy, and ſays, his Majeſty believed 5 
ir 
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CH AP. their oppoſition to the Vice-roy did not proceed from 
X. any motive to dilobedience or diſſervice to his Ma- 
I jeſty, but merely from a principle of ielf-preſervati- 
on, which induced them to oppoſe that ſeverity the 
Vice-roy uſed in the etbecution of the new laws: 
That the Ning had therefore ſent him to quiet the 
minds of the people by a revocation of thoſe laws, 
and to publiſh a general pardon for all offences of 
what kind ſocver: And, laſtly, to take the opinion 
and direction of the people of the country concern- 
ing the methods that were moſt likely to conduce to 
the advancement of religion, and the common 
good and welfare of the inhabitants. Wherefore 
he entreated PizaRRo that he would conſider 
theſe things, and like a gentleman and loyal ſubject, 
and with that affection and good will which he had 
ſhew'd for the welfare of his country, ſincerely yield 
obedience to his Majeſty, and comply with his com- 
mands, who had fo favourably interpreted his aCti- 
ons, acquitting him of rebellion and diſloyalty, 
Then he adviſes PizaRRo not to flatter him- 
felf with an opinion that he was fo well eſtabliſhed 
as to be able to reſiſt the forces of fo great a Prince 
as his Sovereign the Emperor was, who comp I'd 
the Grand Signior to retire from Vienna when ne 
was at the head of three hundred thouſand men, 
and had obtain'd ſo many memorable victories over 
the infidels and the reſt of his enemies, 
When theſe letters were read in the Uſurper's 
Council, ſome were for receiving the Preſident and 
accepting the terms that were ofter'd immediately, 
obſerving that the Court of Spain had granted every 
thing they demanded, as a revocation of the ordi- 
nances, a general pardon, and a confirmation of 
their eſtates and poſſeſſions. But others, inſpir'd 
with ambition, or dreading the vengeance they 
knew was due to their crimes, repreſented, that if 
the Prefident was once ad mitted, he would ſoon in- 
ſinuate himſelf into the affections of the people, and 
diſpoſe of them and their fortunes at pleaſure ; and 
therefore urg'd that it was neither politick nor ſafe 
Gaſca"sapent to admit the Preſident amongſt them. In the mean 
prepares the time PANIAGUA, GASCA's agent, found means 
many ph to feel the pulſe of the principal citizens of Lima, 
revolt. who ſeem'd ready to deſert the Uſurper as ſoon as they 
had an opportunity. "They were weary of his op- 
preflions and arbitrary dominion, who had of late 
given the reins to his paſſions, putting ſeveral con- 
ſiderable men to death, feiz'd their poſſeſſions, and 
made free with their wives and daughters. Under- 
ſtanding therefore from PANIAGUA, that a pardon 
was offer'd them, and whatever elſe they had de- 
manded, they found means to aſſure this agent that 
they were ready to return to their duty, notwithſtand- 
ing PIZARRO had threatened that agent to put him 
to death as ſoon as he arriv'd, if he tamper'd with 
any of the citizens : Nor was the revolt of the fleet, 
which PAN IAG UA inform'd them of, one of the 
leaſt motives that induc'd them to make their ſub- 
miſſion to his Majeſty, 
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his flect at Panama to be ſtill faithful to him, order'q 


 bances that had happen'd, and juſtifies his own ufur- 


A. 


PiZARRO, ſtill ignorant of this general diſaf. CH 
fection, tho" it was a ſecret to very few beſt x | 


ides, re- 
ſolves not to admit the Preſident ; but imagining N. 


the Admiral to provide a ſhip and fend the Preſident 
back to Spain; however, he gave PANIAGUA a 
letter for hum, when he return'd, of the following 
tenour, | 

He defir'd the Preſident to conſider him as a per- Pn 
fon naturally devoted to his Majeſty's ſervice, and to ſoer n 
remember how he and his brothers had been theſe 2 | 
ſixteen years employ'd in augmenting the territorics 
and revenues of the Crown of Spain: That they ha 
reduced countries of a vaſt extent, and abounding 
with more gold and filver than all the kingdoms of 
the world produc'd beſides, and this at their own 
charges, without putting his Majeſty to the expence 
of a ſingle crown, and without gaining any thing 
for themſelves but the reputation of ſerving their 
Prince and country ; for whatever treaſure they had 
obtain'd was laid out in ſettling colonies, and ſup- 
porting theſe conqueſts : They had not the inheri- 
tance of an acre of land affign'd them (the Court 
of Spain granting only eſtates for lives to the Adyer.- 
turers). And notwithſtanding theſe neglects, thy 
remain'd immoveable in their loyalty, and had no 
need to be put in mind of their duty to their Sove- 
reign by arguments drawn from his power and ſuc- 
cels againſt his enemies. 

He proceeds to ſhew, that it was the rigorous and 
impolitick adminiſtration of the late Vice-roy. that 
had been the occaſion of all the miſchiefs and diſtur- 


pation, by obſerving, that he was choſen Agent-Ge- 
neral by all the cities and communities of that em- 
pire, and impower'd by the Judges of the royal Court 
to drive the Vice-roy from thence, having tranſacted 
nothing but by their warrant and concurrence. 
P1ZARR © allo ſent ſeveral agents of conſidera- 
ble quality to the Court of Spain to juſtify his con- 
duct, and get his command confirm'd to him; but 
theſe all deſerted him, making their peace with the 
Preſident. when they came to Panama, and accepting 
employments from him. Whereupon the Preſident 
commanded the Governors of the Mexican provin- 
ces, thoſe of St. Martha, Cartagena, New-Gra- 
nada and Popayan, to levy forces with all expedition, 
and ſend to his aſſiſtance. He alſo order'd Lau- 
RENCE DE ALDANA to fail with four ſtout ſhips 
to the coaſt of Peru, who landing ſmall parties in | 
ſeveral places, was join'd by great numbers of de- *. 
ſerters : And at the ſame time James DE Mok 1 1.08 
aſſembled four or five hundred men in the inland ln 
parts of Peru, and declar'd for the King, appointing 
the general rendezvous of his Majeſty's forces to 3 
at Caxamalca. | | 
And now Pi1zARRo receiving advice of the re Hera 
volt of his fleet and the approach of his enemies, ap e 
ply'd himſelf with great diligence to raiſe forces in 
order to defend his uſurpation, and in a ſhort ter 
m 
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muſter'd upwards of nine hundred men in the city 
of Lima only, all veteran troops well arm'd, and the 


AV horſe well mounted; nor was their a footſoldier 


pn 
5, 


hun 
| 
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but had his pad to ride on, and flaves to attend him, 
ſo that his infantry might be look'd upon as horſe or 
dragoons at leaſt, engaging either on foot or horſe- 
back, as there was occaſion, and had a great advan- 
tage in marching with expedition from one part of 


the country to the other without much fatigue : Be- 


ſides the forces PI ZAR Ro had in Lima, he ſent ſtrong 
detachments to Cuſco, La Plata, and other places, 
cauſing it to be publiſh'd every where, that the Pre- 
ſident GaAs c A had exceeded his commiſſion in levy- 
ing forces againſt him; that the King had not im- 
power'd the Preſident to take the government from 
him, but only to endeavour to eſtabliſh peace, and 
preſide in the royal Court; and that the people were 
no leſs concern'd than himſelf to oppoſe his encroach- 
ments; for if the Preſident prevail'd, they muſt ex- 
pect to be plunder'd, and diſpoſſeſs d of all they had 
gain'd with ſo much labour and hazard, and perhaps 
meet with a halter inſtead of a reward. 

He alſo order'd proceſs to be begun in the Courts 
of law againſt the Preſidenty and againſt Hino jo- 
SA the Admiral of the fleet, and all the Officers who 
bad deſerted him, procuring them to be condemn'd 
to death and declar'd traitors by the Judges at Lima : 
But ſtill the deſertion continued, the people were well 
ſatisfy d that the Preſident Gas ca was ſufficiently 
authoris'd to make war upon PI ZAR Ro, and grant 
them ſuch conditions as he ſaw fit on their ſubmiſſion; 
and were not only weary of the Uſurper's tyrannical 
adminiſtration, but evidently foreſaw he would not 
be able to ſupport himſelf againſt the power of Spain, 
and that great diſaffection that was obſerv'd amongſt 
all forts of people in Peru. | 

LAWRENCE DE ALDAN A being now arriv'd 
with his ſhips at the port of Callao, 2 leagues from 
Lima, P1zARR O's ſoldiers took frequent opportu- 
nities of deſerting to him; which induc'd the Uſur- 
per to abandon that city, and march to the ſouth- 


Aung: . . : p 
rakes ward as far as Arequippa; of which ALDANA re- 


pig 
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cciving advice, landed his men, and took poſſeſſion 


Privat, of the city of Lima for the King; ſoon after which 


| Fu 


Marches to. 


vad cn 


the Preſident arriv'd upon the coaſt of Peru with the 
remainder of the fleet, and a good body of land- for- 
ces, and conſtituted the Admiral HIN o j os A Gene- 
ral as well by land as ſea: But he did not think fit 
to take the field *till he had aſſembled an army abun- 
dantly ſuperior to that of the enemy, and ſufficient 
to ſecure the reduction of that empire to the Crown 
of Spain, This Miniſter appears to have proceeded 
with abundance of caution and deliberation, and to 
have effected more by ſly inſinuation and artifice, 
than could poffibly have been effected by open force, 
and at the ſame time kept at a diſtance from danger, 
never undertaking any thing, or advancing a fingle 
ſtep, 'till he was morally ſure of ſucceſs. 

In the mean time Gon zALO PIZARRO receiv- 


>, ing advice that CEN T ENO had raiſs d eight hundred 
Vo L, III. 


FEN. 


with ſalt, and a pillar was order'd to be erected with 
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poſſeſs'd himſelf of the cities of La Plata and Cuſ- X. 


co, and kept in awe all the ſouthern part of Peru way Ie. 


with his forces ; he march'd towards Cuſco, with a 
deſign to give that General battle; and CENTENO 
being no lefs forward to engage, a battle was fought 
in the valley of Guarina, in October 1547, and 
PI ZAR RO obtaining a complete victory, moſt of P-feats Cœa- 
CenTENo's ſoldiers, that were taken priſoners, . 
lifted themſclves in the ſervice of the rebels ; and 
ſome few days after, PI TARRO enter'd the city of 
Cuſco in triumph. From Cuſco PizaRRo ſent a 
detachment of his forces to take poſſeſſion of the city 
of La Plata, where they ſeiz d ſix hundred thouſand Seizes the 
crowns, and hang'd up ſeveral that were well af- 8 — 
fected to the royal cauſe; and at the ſame time his — han 
General CAR VA] AL plunder'd the town of Are- 
quippa and other places on the ſea- coaſt, whereby 

amaſs'd a prodigious treaſure, 

The Preſident GAs c A, receiving repeated advi- 
ces of PI ZAR Roꝰ's ſucceſs, at length hegan his march 
towards Cuſco at the head of ſixteen hundred vete- 
ran Spaniards, and ſeveral thouſand Indians, atten- 
ded by a fine train of artillery, and arrived in the 
valley of Sacſahnana, within 4 leagues of Cuſco, in 
the beginning of April 1548. Upon the approach 
of the royaliſts, it was debated in PrzARRo's coun- 
cil, whether he ſhould advance and fight the Preſi- 
dent, or retreat? His Genera! CaRvaJjar, it 
ſeems, adviſed him to retire to certain inacceſſible 
mountains, a little to the ſouthward of Cuſco, where 
it would have been very difficult to attack him, and 
he would have faid a rich country in his rear, that 
would have furniſh'd him with plenty of proviſions : 

But P1zARRo inſiſted it was diſhonourable to re- 

treat, and. confiding in the goodneſs of his troops, 

march'd out of Cuſco at the head of nine hundred 

men, to the valley of Sacſahnana, where he reſolved 

to give the enemy battle, but was deſerted by almoſt Pizarro d- 
all his men on the day of battle, who laid hold on 22 
the pardon the Preſident Gas cA had order'd to be 
prochim'd. They ſaw the royaliſts ſo much ſupe- 
rior to them, and ſo advantageouſly poſted, that 

there was very little proſpect of ſucceſs, and could 

not ſuppoſe they ſhould ever meet with ſuch another 
opportunity of ſecuring their lives and eſtates. 

P1zARRO ſtood amaz'd for ſome time at this ge- 775 
neral deſertion, but at length thought fit to ſurren- Sarrendem 
der to the firſt Officer he met with. His Lieute- himſelf a 
nant-General CARvAJAL fled, and was made pri- 
ſoner ſoon after; and both of them were carried in 
triumph by the Preſident into the city of Cuſco, 
which open'd her gates to the Conqueror. | 

Two or three days after, P1zaRRo,CarRvajarl, 
and ſeveral other rebels were formally tried and con- pirarro cows 
victed of their treaſon and rebelhon againſt their So- demned. 
vereign. PizARRo was condemned to be behead- 
ed, his houſes demoliſh'd, and the ground fow'd 


this inſcription, 4 Theſe were the dwellings of that 
Y y « traitor 
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His ſpeech 
at his execu · 
tion, 


© traitor GonsALo PIZARRO.“ In purſuance 
of his ſentence, he was ſet upon a Mule, and led to 
the place of execution, carrying in his hands the 
image of the bleſſed Virgin, to whom he pray'd with 
great devotion, but in the way exchang'd this image 
for a crucifix, which a Prieſt gave him that attended 
him; on this he hx'd his eyes *till he came to the 
ſcaffold, where he made the following ſpeech to the 
ſoldiers and Spaniſh inhabitants, 


GENTLEMEN, 


. E know that our family, my brothers and 
. myſelf, have ſubdued this empire. Many 
« of you are poflcis'd of baronies and lands, which 
« my brother the Marquis conferred on you, and 
* many of you here preſent have receiv'd the like 
<< eſtates from me. There are alſo many of you owe 
me money, which I have frecly lent you, and o- 
<< thers have recciv'd conſiderable gifts and gratuities 
from me. 

J, for my part, die poor and deſtitute of every 
« thing; not ſo much as the cloaths on my back 
* are my own, but the ſecs of the executioner, for 
<« the ſervice he doth in cutting off my head; fo 
that I have nothing to give for the good of my 
* ſoul, Wherefore I beſecch you, gentlemen, as 
many of you as owe me money, beſtow the ſame 
on maſles for my ſoul; for I have full aſſurance 
* in Gop, that through the meritorious death and 
* paſſion of our Lord JESUS CHRISTH, and with 
the aſſiſtance of your charity, all my fins ſhall be 
* pardon'd, and I ſhall be received to mercy.” 

Then kneeling down before the crucifix, which 
was placed on a table on the ſcaffold, the executio- 
ner came to bind a handkerchief about his eyes, but 
he ſaid that was unneceſſury, he had often look'd 
death in the face; and ſeeing the hangman draw his 
{word to cut off his head, he faid, © Honeſt Jack, 
do thy office handſomely :” The fellow promiſing 
it ſhould be done according to his wiſh, took the 
priſoner by his beard with his left-hand, and with a 
back ſtroke, cut off his head at one blow, with the 
ſame eaſe (ſays my author) as he would have ſliced off 
the leaf of a Lettice. DiE GO CENT ENo paying the 
executioner for his cloaths, he was buried in them in 
the cloiſter of the Mercenarian Friars in Cuſco, in 
the ſame grave where DIEGO DE ALMAGRoO the 
elder, and ALMAGRo the younger, his ſon, had 
both been buried upon charity, after they were exe- 
cuted in the ſame place. After the fury of the war 
was over, the Spaniſh cities of Peru cauſed maſſes 
to be ſaid for the ſoul of GonzALo PizARRo, 
whoſe faults ſcem'd all to have been buried in his 
grave, and only his conqueſts and heroick actions, 
remembred by the next generation. The Spaniards, 
who poſſoſd thoſe mountains of treaſure, and that 
extenſive country which the PI E ARR 0's conquer'd, 
could do no leſs than applaud their actions, and ſet 
them in the faireſt light; for if thoſe countries were 
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unjuſtly obtain'd, they were as unjuſtly poſſe'd and CH Ap 


ſubjects to the eſtates and perſons of the Indians ? * K 
Their King, therefore, was the great uſurper and — hey, 


The P1zaRRo's truly obſerv'd, if con- of the Sy 
niards in 


» Pery, 


enjoy'd by thoſe who ſucceeded the P1zarr o'. 
What title could the King of Spain give any of his 


oppreſſor. 
queſt gave a right, they had the beſt title to Peru 
who conquer'd it at their own expences, without 
putting the Crown of Spain to any charge. But in 
truth, neither the Kings of Spain, or the Adventu- 
rers, could have a better right to that country than 
what pirates or highway-men have to their acqui- 
ſitions ; however, nothing is more common in this 
world than to ſee one uſurper and oppreſſor fit in 
judgment upon another, and take upon him to diſ- 
poſe of men's lives and fortunes, to which neither 
the Judge, or the perſon he condemns for ſeizing 
them, have any right. 

PizARRO was condemn'd for uſurping the go- 
vernment of Peru : But was not the King of Spain 
the greateſt uſurper, who unjuſtly countenanc'd the 
invading of that country, made advantage of all 


the wrongs and outrages the PI Z AR RO's had com- 


mitted, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of thoſe very ſpoils and 
territories which were raviſh'd from the Inca's and 
their ſubjects ; and continue their unjuſt poſſeſſion by 
force and violence to this very day ? But to proceed 
in the hiſtory. x 

The Preſident GAsCA having made large promi- 
ſes to the officers and ſoldiers that aſſiſted him to re- 
duce PIZARRO, was perpetually ſollicited to make 
them good after that war was at an end, His peo- 


rents of PIZ A R Ro ſhould have been divided among 
them; and this, no doubt, the Preſident intended 
to have done, if PizARRoO's troops had not de- 
ſerted him; but the Prefiders had made equal promi- 
ſes, it ſeems, to thoſe who ſhould forſake PI Z ARRO 
and come over to him; and theſe, by abandoning 
their General, had fini{t'd the deſtruction of that 
uſurper without his running the hazard of a battle, 
ſo that the Preſident had ſcarce any lands to divide 
among the numerous claimants ; however, he made 


a diſtribution of ſuch lands as were confiſcated, and 


left the inſtrument, allotting to every man his ſhare, 
ſeald up, when he return'd to Lima, ordering the 
Archbiſhop of that province to repair to Cuſco 
and publiſh it; and the clergy were commanded to 
exhort the officers and foldiers in their ſermons to 
ſubmit to this partition, which was all that could 
poſſibly be done at this time. But the petitioners 
were ſo far from acquieſcing in this diviſion, that 
they began to grow very mutinous, till ſome of them 


were apprehended and made examples of, and others 


made eaſy by promiſes of a further partition in their 
favour. The moſt dangerous of all the pretenders 


order to attempt new conqueſts ; and this was * 
| thought 


The Span'h 
ſoldiers dif- 


ple expected that all the lands poſſeſsd by the adhe- Gt, Þ 


| | 19 
was HERNANDEZ GiRoOoN, whom the Preſident Saum 


could find no means to ſatisfy, but by granting bim nr u 
a commiſſion to reſort to Cuſco and raiſe forces, in ne, 
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thought to be a very deſperate remedy, to put arms 
into the hands of a man whoſe diſaffection and am- 
bition was but too manifeſt : Nor was he long at 
Cuſco, before he gave the Government very great 


dliſturbance, tho' he did not break out into actual 


rebellion *till ſome time afterwards. 

Another detachment of troops was ſent under the 
command of the celebrated PETER DE VALDI- 
VIA, to finiſh the conqueſt of Chili; under whom 
a great many of the diſaffected Spaniards liſted them- 
ſelves, in hopes of making their fortunes there, 
which they now deſpair'd of doing in Peru: And 
this ſeems to have bcen the conduct of moſt of the 
Governors of Peru, when they could not ſatisfy the 
pretenſions of the Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers (every 
one of which imagin'd he merited a province by his 
ſervices) to give them commiſſions to enter upon new 
conqueſts, which they aſſur'd them ſhould be ſhar'd 
among the Adventurers. The Preſident Gasca, 
however, found there were ſtill a great many that 
remained unſatisfy'd, even thoſe to whom he had aſ- 
ſign'd lands and Indians that produced upwards of an 
hundred thouſand crowns a year were not contented, 
and he was compell'd to promiſe them a further di- 
viſion to increaſe their ſhares, which he took care 
however, ſhould not be publiſh'd *till he was gone to 
Europe, for fear of a tumult; and an order coming 
from Spain at the ſame time to releaſe the Indians 
from their perſonal ſervices, or rather ſlavery, he 
{uppreſs'd that alſo for the fame reaſon, till he left 
the country. And having fleec'd and plunder'd both 
Spaniards and Indians, *till he had amaſ'd together 
two or three millions of crowns for his maſter the 
Emperor, he ſet fail with it for the bay of Panama, 


well knowing that fo vaſt a treaſure would cover all 
_ faults, and render his adminiſtration approv'd by the 


Court of Spain, tho' he ſuppreſs'd and oppos'd the 
repeated orders that were ſent over for giving the 
Indians their liberty. Bs 

The Preſident arriving in the bay of Panama, did 
not think fit to make any ſtay in the city which 
gives name to that bay, but immediately croſs'd the 
iſthmus, and arriv'd at Nombre de Dios (which 
ſtood near Porto Bello) on the North-ſea, leaving 
moſt of the treaſure to be brought after him, and 
was very near loſing it; for FERDINAND: and PR- 
TER DE CONTRERAS, the two ſons of PEDR a- 
RIAS, who reduc'd the province of Veragua, be- 


ing turn'd out of their father's government, and 


diſpodeſs'd of all his lands, had a little before broke 
out into open rebellion : And having ſeiz'd ſeveral 
ſhips in the South-ſea at this time, attack'd Panama, 
where great part of the royal treaſure was lodg'd, 


taking the advantage, fell upon the remainder of the 
rebels forces that were left behind, cut moſt of them 
in pieces, and recovered the treaſure again. Upon 
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advice whereof, the party that was ſent after the 


Preſident difpers'd themſelves, very few of tlem 
making their eſcape back to Veragua; and the two 
brothers, FERDINAND and PETER DE Con- 
TRERAS, were both of them kill'd; which put an 
end to this rebellion, that would otherwiſe probably 
have been fatal to Spain: For the rebels propoſed, 
after they had made themſelves maſters of both ſides 
the iſthmus of Darien, ſo that no relief could come 
over from Old Spain, to have aſſembled a ficet, and 
join'd the malecontents of Peru, whereby they 
might have reduc'd that province under their power, 
and perhaps laid the foundation of another empire; 
but their dividing their forces defeated all the hope- 
ful projects they had form'd, and ended in the de- 
ſtruction of the two brothers and their followers ; 
and the Preſident GAs c a could not but bleſs him- 
ſelf, when he underſtood how narrowly he had eſ- 
cap'd with his treaſure, which he had the good for- 


tune to recover and carry over ſafe to Spain, to the Gaſea reco- 
infinite joy of that Court, which was in the utmoſt Len the trea- 


diſtreſs for money to ſupport the various enterprizes 


ſure again, 
and arrives 


the Emperor CHARLES the Vth. was engaged in _ it in 
pals 


at that time. | 

I return now to Peru, where the Judges of the 
royal Court, in whom the adminiſtration was lodg'd, 
publiſh'd the ſecond partition the late Preſident had 
made of the lands, which gave as little ſatisfaction 
as the former. Theſe Judges alſo put in execution 
the decree of the Court of Spain for releaſing the 
Indians from perſonal ſervice, and would not ſuffer 
the poor natives to be preſs'd to dig in the mines, to 
carry burthens, or to do any other laborious work, 
but what they willingly agreed to do, and were paid 
for; which occaſion'd an inſurrection in Cuſco, and 
the diſaffected made choice of HERNANDEZ, or 


HrRNANDO GiRoN, for their Chief, who was 


ſtill in that city, where he had rais'd two hundred 
men for the making of new conqueſts, This tu- 
mult was ſuppreſs'd with great difficulty, and GiR oN 
ſent priſoner to Lima; but ſo general was the diſ- 
affection, that the Judges did not think fit to puniſh 
this notorious officer, and in a ſhort time gave him 
his liberty again; even the General Htnojosa was 


Another in 
ſurrection 
in Cuſco 


ſuppreſ d. 


ſuppoſed to foment theſe diſorders, for he had an 


eſtate in the Charcas, where Potoſi and the beſt fil- 
ver mines lie, of the value of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns per ann. and theſe mines could not be 


work'd without Indians, for they had no Negrots, 


or but very few, in America, at that time. 


ng and made themſelves maſters of it as well as of the 
n © town, and might with eaſe have carried it all off, 
due. bit could not be fatisfy'd without making the Pre- 
ident their priſoner. They ſent part of their for- 
ces therefore croſs the iſthmus in purſuit of the Pre- 
ident GasCA, who was now at Nombre de Dios 


on the North- ſea, of which the citizens of Panama 


The royal Court thereſore, to bring over the Ge- 
neral Hinojosa+to their party, made him Gover- 
nor of the Charcas; and this for a time kept that 
part of the country quiet. | 
In the mean time, Don AN rONIO DE MEN- Mendoza 
DOZA arriv'd in Peru, in quality of Vice- roy; whoſe made Vice- 
adminiſtration was generally Iik d; but being of a 
Y y 2 weakly 
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CHAP. weakly conſtitution, he did not live two years. 

X. What was moſt remarkable in his government was 
his ſending his fon through all the provinces, to take 
a particular account of them; who brought back 
with him draughts of every place that was worth 
tlie taking, and eſpecially of the mountain of Potoſi, 
with all its ſilver veins delineated, and an eſtimate of 
the treaſure that might annually be drawn from 


into Spain in the year 1552, and died ſoon after. 
The royal Court, after the death of the Vice-roy, 
taking the adminiſtration of the government into 
their hands, and reviving the decree for releaſing 
the Indians from their perſonal ſervice, occa- 
ſion'd great diſturbances again; but no where 
more than in the Charcas, where Indians were 
ſo much wanted to work their mines: And here 
alſo were great numbers of diſaffected people and 
diſbanded ſoldiers aſſembled, upon a ſuppoſition 
that Hiojosa would have ſet up for himſelf, ha- 
ving giving out many dark and dubious ſpeeches 
(which were interpreted that way) while he remain- 
ed at Lima. But this gentleman, being now made 
Governor of the country, and poſſeſs'd of one of the 
greateſt eftates in it, had alter'd his mind, it ſeems, 
if ever he had any thoughts of diſturbing the Go- 
vernment formerly, He endeavoured therefore, by 
fir words, to divert the ſoldiers from. their deſign ; 
telling them, he expected a commiſſion every day 
to extend their conqueſts farther eaſtward, and then 
they would infallibly be provided for: But finding 
themſelve: diſappointed from time to time, and that 
the General (being perfectly eaſy in his own fortunes) 
had now no intention of engaging with them, to 
bring about another revolution, they made choice of 
Don SEBASTIAN CASTILLA for their Chief, 
and determined to aſſaſſinate Hinojosa ; and tho 
he had frequent intimations of the conſpiracy, and 
was entreated by his friends to take meaſures for the 
ſecurity of his perſon, he too much flighted their 
advice: He could not believe that the ſoldiers, among 
. whom he had been fo popular, and who had hitherto 
appeared devoted to him, could ever enter into a 
conſpiracy to deſtroy him. He was alſo fearleß in 
in his temper, a plain open-hearted man, not apt 
to ſuſpect the worſt (or perhaps was fo far of C- 
sAR's mind, that it was better to die once, than to 
be always terrify'd. with the fears of death; or that 
it was time to die when his friends wiſh'd him dead), 
But however that was, he neither provided guards 
to defend his palace, or to attend him when he went 
abroad; and ten or twelve of the conſpirators en- 
tring his houſe one morning, foon after the gates 
were open, went directly to his apartment, where 
The rebels they found him in his morning-gown, and ſtabb'd 
Aue dhe Him with. their ſwords and dagzers, without giving 
— of him time to ſend for his Confeſſor, which was all 
W Charcas. he aſk'd of them when he found they were reſolved 

to imbrue their hands in his blood.. | 


The aſſaſſins afterwards. went out into the mar- 
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thence ; with which draughts theVice-roy {nt his ſon 


prifon'd and put to death whom he pleas'd, and a- 


ket-place, where they found the reſt of their accom. 0 
plices, and cry'd out, The tyrant 1 HAP, 
, tyrant is dead, long y 

+ live the King!“ They alſo murder'd ſeveral of _-\, 
the principal citizens, and plunder'd their houſes ; * 
then, beating their drums, required all the inhabi- 
tants to rendezvous in the market-place, and take 
vp arms in their fervice ; declaring Don Se BAsTI- They gn 
AN their General, and Chicf- Juſtice of the pro- babe 
vince. They alſo took upon them to appoint other G thei 
cficers and magiſtrates, both civil and military; ri 
but fill pretended all was done with an intent to 
ſerve the King. 9355 

The conſpirators, within a day or two, made 
themſelves maſters: of the town of Potoli, where 
they ſeiz'd a million and a half of filver, which be- 
long'd to the King or private perſons. They alio 
ſent a detachment to ſurprize the city of Vera Paz, 
and murder the Marſhal ALvAar ADO, who com- 
manded there: But before this could be effected, a 
ſudden turn happen'd; part of the ſoldiers who had 
murder'd their General HinoJosa, believing they 
ſhould merit of the Government, and obtain not 
only their pardon. but a reward, if they ſhould mur- 
der their new General Don SE BAsTIAN, and de- 
clare for the King, aſſaſſinated the unhappy wretch, And 2. 
and declared VASCO GO DIN EZ their General, wn. 
Like the Romans, they frequently murder'd the ve- = 
ry men they ſet up, and the reign of the man they 
elected ſometimes was not of a week's duration. | 

Vasco GopiNeEz compelled the Magiſtrates The be. 
and citizens of La Plata to conſtitute him Lord e!-& Vao } 
Chief- Juſtice as well as General of the Charcas (the 3 
ſilver country); under colour of which office he im- — ol 


mong the reſt cauſed many of thoſe to be murder d 
who had aſſiſted him in aſſaſſinating the Governor 
HINOJOSA; pretending now an extraordinary 
zeal for the King's. ſervice, and that he had himſelf | 
been forced into that rebellion : Nor did he ſpare his Who wr. 
moſt intimate friends and accomplices, being indu- erg 
ced to take oft many of them, leaſt they ſhould mW 
diſcover his complicated treaſons, and defeat him of 
thoſe rewards he expected for murdering Don SE- 
BASTIAN ; for he had ſeiz d on the great eſtate of 
the General Hino J 084, and expected the Govern- 
ment ſhould have confirm'd it to him, in conſidera- 
tion of his merit, in declaring for the King againſt 
Don SEBASTIAN. | 
The royal Court, being well appriz'd of the trea- 
chery and double-dealing of this wretch GoDINE 
in order to put a. ſpeedy end to the inſurrection, dealt 
with the traitor in his own way: They pretended 
they were convinced of the ſervices he had done the 
Government in taking off that uſurper and rebel 
Don SEBASTIAN, and declaring for his Majeſty 3. 
and cauſed it to be intimated to him, that they de- 
ſign'd to conſtitute him General of their forces, and 
aſſign him a very great eſtate in the Charcas; ad- 
viſing him to unite his forces with Don AL oNZz 


nE ALVARADO (Governor of the city of La az) 
en 


6 


HA P. againſt the rebels. At the ſame time they privately 
x. made Don ALL vARA PDO Generaliſſimo and Go- 
vernor of the Charcas, and commanded all that 
were well- affected to the King to obey his orders: 
Whereupon the General aſſembled a good body of 
troops, and began lis march towards the city of La 
Plata, where GonIiNnez expected him, flattering 
hin{:!f that Don ALv AR aDo was coming to put 
him into poſſeſſion of thoſe eſtates and offices that 
were in a manner promiſed him by the Govern- 
ment: But the General no ſooner got kim into his 
power, than he made GGoDTNEzZ and his accompli- 
ces priſoners, and proceeded to try and condemn 
them ; and when Fe Pang was, to his great ſur- 
prize, condemn'd and led to execution, the follow- 
ing proclamation was made before him, viz. This 
man, having been a traitor to God, his King, 
and his Friends, is ſentenc:d to be hang'd, drawn, 
and quarter'd:“ And ſo many were involved in 
the ſame crimes, that, tis ſaid, many of the rebels 
were executed every day the ſucceeding month; 
when another inſurrection happening at Cuſco, 
(which I am next to give an account of ) a ſtop was 
put to theſe executions, and a pardon publiſh'd, in 
arder to prevent a general revolt of thoſe countries, 
which the Government began to be apprehenſive of, 
The former rebellion of SEBASTIAN CASTIL- 
LA and Vasco GopiNeEz was fomented and en- 
courag'd by ſome of the principal citizens of Cuſco, 
the mines of Potoſt, in which they had a large 
ſhare, remaining unwrought while the Indians were 
freed from their perſonal ſervice ; but the moſt ac- 
| tive among the diſaffected citizens was HER N AN- 
DEZ GIRON, already mention'd, who only waited 
to ſee what ſucceſs the inſurrections in the Charcas 
would have before he declared himſelf ; and being 
inform'd, that General ALvARADo kept a cor- 
reſpondence with GILESRAMIREZ, Governor of 
Cuſco, and that they were concerting meaſures how 
to ſurprize him and his friends, he refolved to be 
beforehand with them, and put it out of their pow- 
er to hurt him, | 
G1RON therefore, ſummoning his friends toge- 
ther, let them know the danger they were all in; 
that General AL ARA PDO threaten'd, as ſoon as he 
had lopp'd off the branches in the Charcas, he would 
ſtrice at the root of all theſe diſturbances, by ex- 
tirpating the citizens of Cuſco, who incited and 
ſupported them: He exhorted them therefore, for 
their own preſervation, to come to ſome ſpeedy re- 
ſolution, and not tamely ſuffer themſelves to be 
maſſacred, under a colour of law, as their friends in 
the Charcas had been; eſpecially ſince it was the 
common cauſe of all the Spaniſh planters, who could 
make no advantage of their mines, or the reſt of 
their eſtates, if their Indians were taken from them; 
and conſequently they ſhould find them all ready to 
join with them, as ſoon as it was known they had. 
taken up arms for a redreſs of theſe grieyances, 
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As this aſſembly conſiſted either of citizens who CH AP. 


were proprietors of the mines, or ſoldiers who were X. 
in expectation of making their fortunes by freſh Www 
commotione, there was very little perſuaſion neceſ- 

ſary to induce them to join in the inſurrection : 

They agreed therefore to take the opportunity of a 

great wedding, which was to be folemniz'd at Cuſco 

on the 13th of November 1553, to feize on the 
Governor and ſome of the principal Magiſtrates, 

who were invited to it; and accordingly HE RN AN- 

DEZ GIRoON, with ten or twelve of his accompli- 

ces, in armour, ruſh'd into the bridezroom's houſe 

on the evening of the wedding-day, where the Go- 

vernor and threeſcore of the principal citizens were 

at ſupper ; and ſome of the company thereupon ri- 

ſing from the table in a great fright, G1 Row bid 

them not ſtir or be afraid, for they were all engaged 
in the ſame conſpiracy ; which ſpeech terrifying the 
Governor ſtill more, he ran away and hid himſelf 
in a remote part of the houſe among the women : 
Two or three other Magiſtrates were kill'd by the 
conſpirators on the ſpot ; but the reſt of the com- 
pany, whether in the plot or not, were ſuffer'd to 
return unmoleſted to their houſes. 

The conſpirators, having continued their ſearch 
two or three hours, at length found the Governor 
hidden in the women's apartment; and carrying 
him to priſon afterwards, reſorted to their friends 
in the market-place, where they made proclamation 
for all men to aſſemble, and take up arms in de- 
fence of their liberties : Then they ſciz d upon the 
King's treaſure, and all the horſes and arms they 
could find ; and having muſter'd about an hundred 
and fifty ſoldiers, they appointed officers to com- 
mand them and liſt more into their ſervice ; the 
rebels declaring, that what they had undertaken 
was for the publick good, and in order to inform his- 
Majeſty of their grievances, the royal Court reject- 
ing all petitions of this kind. 

And ſuch was the influence GiRoN had over 
the Magiſtrates of the city, that (either for fear or 
favour) they conſtituted him Chief- Juſtice and Cap- 
tain- General; and ſeveral other great towns, ſuch 
as Guamanga and Arequippa, congratulated him on 
his exaltation, and promiſed to ſupport him with 
their forces. 

The royal Court, receiving advice of this for- 
midable rebellion, immediately ſuſpended the exe- 
cution of the decree for freeing the Indians from 
their perſonal ſervice, which they were ſenſible was 
the principal occaſion of theſe commotions, and con- 
ſtituted the Marſhal AL VAR ADO Captain-Ceneral 
of their forces againſt HERNANDEZ GIRON in 
the ſouthern parts of Peru; and the Archbiſhop of 
Lima, and SANTILLAN (one of the Judges of the 
royal Court) took upon them to command the 
forces that were aſſembled in the neighbourhood of 
Lima, from whence they prepared to march and 
attack the rebels at Cuſco : They alſo i!lu:d a pro- 


clamation, pardoning all thoſe who were engaged 
a 8 ho 
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time, or have been ſtarved, 


THE FRKESENT--STA-TE 


in the rebellions of P1zARRo and Don SE BASTI1- 
AN, to prevent their joining with HERNANDEZ 
GiRoN, who was by this time become fo ſtrong, 
that he march'd out of Cuſco towards Lima with an 
intent to give the royaliſts battle. 

G1RoN, being advanced as far as the valley of 
Pachacamac, received intelligence that the enemy 
were not far from him, and prepared to engage 
them; but finding his men deſert in great numbers, 
he thought it prudent to retire farther off : Where- 
upon PauL De MENEsEs, one of the Generals 
of the royaliſts, was detach'd, with an hundred and 
fifty horſe, to inſult his rear, and keep the rebels in 
play *till the reſt of the army could come up; but 
MEokEsES was unfortunately defeated before the 
army could come to his afliſtance ; and there after- 
wards happen'd ſuch diviſions among the Generals 
of the royaliſts, that GiR on had leiſure to augment 
his forces, and form a regiment of Negroes. 

In the mean time, Marſhal ALVAR ADO, bav- 
ing aſſembled an army conſiſting of a thouſand Spa- 
niards, and ten thouſand Indians, began his march 
from the Charcas; and advancing as far as Cuſco, 
took poſſeſſion of that capital for the King, in the 
abſence of HERNANDEZ GIRO N, who was at 
this time in the plains of Naſca, on the ſea-coaſt, 
about fifty or threeſcore leagues to the northward of 
Lima. 

The Marſhal did not make any long ſtay in Li- 
ma; but having augmented his European forces to 
twelve hundred men, by the ſeveral parties of roy- 


aliſts that came to join him in Cuſco, he march'd 


towards the ſea-coaſt, in ſearch of the rebels, who 
ſeeming to contemn and leſſen the number of the 
royaliſts, their General HERN AN DEEZ GIRON bid 
them not flatter or deceive themſelves, but ſtand 
upon their guard, and behave themſelves like men 
whoſe fortunes depended on the points of their 
ſwords; for he aſſured them there were a thouſand 
veteran well-arm'd Spaniards, beſides Indians, ad- 


. vancing towards them from Lima, and a more nu- 
merous body under the command of Marſhal A.- 


VARADO, approaching their camp from Cuſco : 
However, if he had but four hundred men, on 
whoſe valour and fidelity he could rely, he told 


them, he did not doubt but to come off victorious 


and immediately began his march to poſleſs himſelf 
of an advantageous camp near Chuquinca, on the 
road in which the enemy was marching ; and ſuch 
was the ſituation of the poſt he had choſen among 
woods, rocks, and precipices, that he wiſh'd for 
nothing more than that the royaliſts would attack 
him here: But their Generals, having view'd the 
ground (tho* their forces were treble the number of 
GI1RON's) thought it was not practicable to engage 
him in this place; they determined therefore to ſur- 
round the rock with their Indians, and cut off his 
proviſions on every ſide; by which means the rebels 
mult have been obliged to ſurrender in a very ſhort 
But an officer deſert- 
I 


them. The clergy were no leſs provok'd (by taking 
the bells out of their churches) than the 3 


C! 


* 
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forming them that GiR oO & intended to retire in the X. 
night, and that his men were in a miſerable condi- wv 
tion, and by no means able to defend that poſt, if 
they were briſkly attack'd, the Marſhal alter'd his 
reſolution, and commanded his officers to prepare 
to give the enemy battle; and the attack was begun 
early the next morning, at the only two places it 
was poſſible to approach the rebels; at one of which 
the royaliſts were obliged to paſs a rapid river aloft 
up to their necks; and the other paſs was fo narrow, 
and encumber'd with rocks and buſhes, that forty 
men might defend it againſt ten thouſand, Gikox, 
the General of the rebels, had fo judiciouſly drawn 
up his men to defend both theſe avenues, that the 
royaliſts were cut off as faſt as they advanced by the 
fire of the ſmall arms; and tho' they renew'd their 
attacks ſeveral times, and were led on by the Mar- 
ſhal in perſon, they were at length totally defeated, Cirrn d- 
and put into the utmoſt confuſion, two-thirds of 8 ö 
the royaliſts being kilbd, or taken priſoners; ange 
the reſt, with their General at the head of them, 
eſcaping with great difficulty out of the battle, left 
the plunder of their camp to the enemy, which was 
the richeſt that had been known, even in that rich 
country; the wealthieſt Merchants and Planters from 
the filver mines of the Charcas and Cuſco having 
taken the field with the Marſhal in moſt ſplendid 
equipages, and with numerous retinues of ſervants, 
all their arms, furniture and accoutrements being 
adorn'd with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, with 
which this part of Peru abounds. 

HERNANDEZ G1RON, having obtained this im- 
portant victory, remained five or ſix weeks in his 
impregnable camp, from whence he ſent out ſtrong 
parties to Cuſco, Arequippa, the City of Peace 
(or La Paz) and other great towns, which they 
plunder'd of an immenſe treaſure. He alſo liſted 
great numbers of the priſoners he had taken, and by 
other means augmented his forces to upwards of a 
thouſand Spaniards, beſides Indians and Negroes; 
and being ſenſible he ſtill wanted a train of artillery, ; 
to be upon the level with the royaliſts, hꝰ took ſe- He c 
veral of the bells out of the churches of Cuſco, and the bob 
with them he caſt ſix field-pieces, on which he en- 2 * 
graved the word LIBER TH v, the rebels motto; and | 
then began his march towards that capital. 

Miſerable was the condition both of Spaniards 
and Indians at this time; it was but a very little 
before that the royaliſts had done juſtice, as they 
call it; that is, plunde:'d and murder'd the adhe- 
rents of HERNANDEZ G1R ON, and now that re- 
bel retaliated the injury he conceived was done him, 
both upon Spaniards and Indians that had declared 
for the royal cauſe, and eſpecially on ſuch as had 
betray'd or deſerted him; and, as he was conſcious 
he had by theſe outrages exaſperated the citizens of 
Cuſco, he did not think fit to truſt himſelf amongſt 


ing over from the rebels to the royaliſts, and in- C H Ap 
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CHAP. were by giving up the town to the plunder of his 
X. foldiers. Having therefore ſent for his wife and fa- 
mib, and all that he valued, out of Cuſco, he ad- 
vanced to the delightful vale of Yuca, about two or 
three leagues from that city ; where he refreſh'd his 
troops, and ſpent his time in rural fports, 'till he re- 
ceiv'd advice that the royaliſts (having increaſed 
their forces to two thouſand men, beſides Indians, 
and a fine train of artillery) were marching towards 
Cuſco ; and then he thought fit to retire to a paſs 
about forty leagues to the ſouthward of that city, 
where he fo poſted his army, that it was impoſſible 
to force his camp; and at the ſame time had a plen- 
tiful country in his rear, which ſupphy'd him with 
plenty of proviſions. By taking this paſs he alſo 
cover'd the province of Charcas, in which were the 
principal ſilver mines; fo that he could never want 
treaſure to pay his. troops while he remain'd there. 
In this happy ſituation he waited for the enemy, 
expecting that their ſuperiority in numbers would 
have encouraged them to attack him, as they had 
done at Chuquinca ; but they were grown wiſer by 
their misfortunes, and choſe to entrench themſelves 
in a plain not far from him, where their cavalry 
might be of uſe to them; for they had more horſe 
than the rebels. Thus the two armies lay looking 
upon one another for a conſiderable time, only ſome 
ſkirmiſhes happen'd between ſmall parties, in which 
it was obſerved the rebels had generally the advan- 
tage; and this encouraged HERNANDEZ GIRON 
to think of attacking the royaliſts, ſince there ap- 
pear'd little likelihood of their advancing nearer 
him: He might reaſonably expect alſo, that the 
royal army would be daily increaſed by the arrival 
of freſh forces from Old or New Spain; and was 
under ſome apprehenſions, probably, that his people 
might defert him, and make their peace with the 
Government, if he remained unaQtive much longer: 
He laid a deſign therefore to ſurpriſe the royaliſts in 
their camp, Which ſeems to have been admirably 
well concerted ; nor did his officers and foldiers want 
reſolution to have it put in execution, if the project 
hid not been betray'd to the enemy by two deſerters 
, dhe very evening before the attempt was made. 
itz The moon going down about two o'clock, HE R- 
* NANDEZ GIRON had order'd his regiment of Ne- 
„ toes, with fourſcore or an hundred Spaniards, to 
% conduct and animate them to attack the enemy's 
camp in front, as ſoon as the moon was ſet, while 
he, with the reſt of his army, ſhould fall upon the 
rear; and he order'd his men to be cloath'd in 
White, that might be able to diſtinguiſh each 
other in the dark: But the enemy (being acquainted 
with the ſcheme by the deſerters above-mention'd) 
march'd their army out of their trenches, and drew 
up upon a ſpot of ground, from whence they in- 
tended to have attack'd them in their retreat, or 
when they were buſy in plundering their camp. 
The Blacks very bravely attack'd the enemies 
trenches, and to their ſurprize enter'd them with lit- 
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tle oppoſition, there being very few left to defend C HAP. 
them; and theſe were order'd to retire on the a- X. 
proach of the enemy: Whereupon the Negroes fell Www 
to plundering the camp (as was expected) while the 
royaliſts attack d G1RoN, and the main body of his 
forces, before they came near the trenches. How- 
ever, the rebels defended themſelves ſo well, that 
they made their retreat in pretty good order, and- 
with very little loſs from the fire of the enemy; but 
ſuifer'd extremely by the deſertion of two hundred 
of their company at the time the retreat was made. 
Tis probable, the deſerters apprehended their army 
was totally defeated, and that their General would 
never beable to make head againſt the royaliſts again ; 
and therefore thought it prudent to fave their lives 
by a timely ſurrender, 

HERNANDEZ GIRON however (having 
muſter'd his men, and obſerved there were ſcarce 
any miſſing beſides the two hundred that had deſer- 
ted) ſtill thought himſelf in a condition to maintain 
his poſt againſt all the power of the royaliſts; but two 
or three days afterwards, THOMAS VASQUEZ, 
who had been one of the forwardeſt in promoting 
this rebellion, and one of the moſt popular men a- 
mongſt the malecontents, deſerting over to the ene- 
my, with ten or twelve officers more, on whom 
G1RON principally relied, he was confounded, ex- 
pecting every hour to be betray'd, and deliver'd up 
to his enemies: Therefore (without communicating 
his ſuſpicions to his wife, or any mortal) he fled by 
himſelf to the mountains in the night-time, leaving 
his forces to ſhift for themſelves. His departure was 
no ſooner known, but his Lieutenant-General, with 
an hundred more that were devoted to his ſervice, 
went in ſearch of him; but taking a different way, 
were all ſurprized by Me xe sEs, one of the Generals 
of the royaliſts, who hang'd up moſt of the officers 
upon the ſpot : But another of the rebel Generals, 
with great part of his forces, had the good fortune 
to go over in time to the royal camp, before the eſ- 
cape of GiRod was known, and were allow'd 
the benefit of the pardon that had been publiſh'd for 
the preſent ; but many of theſe alſo were hang'd up 
afterwards for this very rebellion by a ſucceeding 
Vice-roy. 

As to GiR on himſelf, he wander'd about the 
mountains ſome weeks, with fourſcore or an hun- 
dred of his friends, who had found the way after him; 
but was at length taken priſoner and carried to Li- 22 22 
ma, where he was condemn'd and executed as a The atv agg 
traitor ; which put an end to the rebellion : And lion entirely 
from this time (viz. from the month of November ſufpreſs d. 
1554, in the reign of PHy1L1P II.) the Spaniards 
may be faid to have been in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of Peru ; the ſubduing the firſt Adventurers, who 
endeavour'd to render themſelves independent of the 
Crown of Spain, having proved a much more diffi- 
cult taſk than the conqueſt of the defenceleſs Indi- 
ans. And tho' the Spaniards are by no means to be 


GCiron de- 
ſerted. 


Flies to the 
mountains, 


juſtified in their invaſions of this country, yet their 


lait 
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CHAP. laſt wars, which were carried on by them for reſto- 
X. ring the natives to their liberty, and reſcuing them 
om the oppreſſions of the firſt planters, muſt be ap- 
proved by all the world : Had they gone one ſtep 
farther, and reſtored the Inca's (the Sovereigns of 
that country) to their dominion, they had perform'd 
the moſt juſt, and conſequently the moſt glorious 
act that ever was recorded in hiſtory; but this was 
too great a piece of ſelf-denial to be expected, that 
they ſhould part with a country repleniſh'd with 
mountains of gold and ſilver, after they were once 

in poſſeſſion of it. 

The Spaniards have alſo this to ſay for themſelves, 
that the Prince they found upon the throne (namely, 
ATABILIPA) had no more right to that kingdom 
than themſelves ; nay, that none of the Inca's could 
pretend any other right to any part of Peru, but 
what they had gain'd by unjuſt invaſions and uſurpa- 
tions; and ſince it was next to an impoſſibility to 
diſcover who was the lawful Sovereign of any part of 
it, they who had gain'd the poſſeſſion of this country 
by the ſame forcible means the Peruvian Princes had 
done, did no body any wrong by maintaining their 
poſſeſſion. Some of the future Vice-roys, however, 
ſeem to have been of opinion, that the Inca's had 
2 better right than the Kings of Spain, by their put- 
ting to death, or baniſhing to remote countries, all 
the blood of the Inca's, and even the iſſue of the Spa- 
niſh officers who had match'd with any of the Prin- 
ceſſes of that family; tho' I muſt do that juſtice to 
King PH1L1P II. that he reprov'd and puniſh'd the 
Vice-roy that was guilty of that piece of barbarity, 
telling him, “ He did not ſend him over to extir- 
“pate thoſe Princes, but to protect them.” 
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O their women, marriages, children, flaves and 
funerals ; and of the navigation and ſhipping of the 
Peruwvians. 


CHAP. OWEVER it comes to paſs, we find great 
XI. part of the world entertain a very high opi- 
nion of a ſingle life. This whimſey prevails in the 
Ot the mar- ziew world as well as the old. Mexico and Peru 


ziages of the lave their cloiſter'd Virgins, to whom they pay un- 


* common honours; and there are others who devote 
| themſelves to a ſingle life without confining their 
perſons to a convent ; and theſe alſo, both ſexes 
have in great veneration. I have already menti- 
oned the nunnery in the capital city of Cuſco, 
where there were five hundred Ladies of the royal 
blood, who neither went abroad or were viſited by 
any of their relations, except the Queen: Theſe 
were called the wives of the Sun, and it was facri- 
lege to touch them; but if any man was ſo pro- 

hane as to attempt their chaſtity, he drew upon 
himſelf and his whole family the ſevereſt puniſh- 


ments that could be inflicted ; and even his houſes, 


THE PRESENT 


the violating the chaſtity of one of theſe was as 


STATE 


lands, flocks and herds, and all that he had in the CH Ab 
world were deſtroyed with him. XI. 

In every province alſo there was a convent of 
Nuns, conſiſting of the daughters of noblemen, and 
thoſe of the firſt quality, and theſe were not to be 
approached by any but the Inca; and as the ſor- 
mer were call'd the wives of the Sun, theſe were 
ſtil'd the wives of the Inca, though he never faw 
them, or had any commerce with them ; however, 
they had all a poſſibility of being his wives in a li- 
tcral ſenſe, for he ſent for them to Court whenever 
he pleaſed, and took them to his bed; fo that they 
ſeem to have been nurſeries for the royal Seraglio ; 


H 
Xi 


penal as an intrigue with one of the former, As 
to the marriages of the Peruvians, it appears that 
their Princes and Nobility were allow'd a plurality 
of wives and concubines ; though their firſt King 
and Law-giver decreed, that no private man ſhould 
have more than one; their Kings thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to increaſe their families by all 
poſſible ways. In this they apprehended they ful- 
filled the commands of their father the Sun, and 
were benefactors to the world ; but this does not 
conſiſt with the honours they paid to a ſtate of 
celibacy ; for, by the ſame rule, thoſe that kept 
their virgin vows, and did what lay in them 
to put a ſtop to the propagation of their ſpecics, were 
to be honour'd, thoſe who endeavour'd to people 
the world ſhould have been deſpiſed, fo inconſiſtent 
were they with themſelves ; and full as inconſiſtent 
are we with ourſelves in this part of the world, 
We rejoice when a man is born, and we admire 
the virgin that vows there ſhall be no more born if 
ſhe can help it ; but how theſe unnatural and im- 
pious vows came to be encourged and approved ci- 
ther there or here, is not eaſy to conceive, To 
proceed in the account of their marriages. 

The laws of Peru did not only permit, but 
command the Emperor to marry the eldeſt ſiſter of 
the whole blood; though it prohibited all other 
brothers and ſiſters to marry 3 however, they were 
all obliged to marry in their reſpective tribes 
or families like the Jews, and their marriages were 
ſolemnized by the chief magiſtrate of the province. 
Thoſe of the tribe or family of their Inca's or 
Kings were married by the King himſelf. Once 
a year, or once in two years at moſt, the King's 
officers were commanded to make a liſt of all the 
young men of his family above twenty years of 
age, and of all the virgins above eighteen, and 
bring them before him, when he match'd them as 
he ſaw fit, the ceremony being no more than this: 
The Inca, ſtanding between the couple that were 
to be married, call'd each of them by their names, 
and then joining their hands, ſent them home to the 
bridegroom's father's, where the wedding was kept 
for ſeveral days, with feaſting, muſick, dancing 
and drinking, as in this part of the world. I don't 
find there were any previous addreſſes, or that the 
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11 AP, parties had any knowledge of each other *till they 


came before the Prince, or that he made any judg- 
ment how ſuitable the match was like to be, in any 
other reſpects than as to their perſons, their reſpe- 
Aive ages, and their quality. Here was no ſuch 
thing as courtſhip ; no conſent demanded, either 
of the parties or their parents ; but the Inca diſ- 
poſed of both as he ſaw fit: And in the provinces 
of the empire at a diſtance from Cuſco, the vaſlal 
Princes perform'd the ceremony, as the Inca did in 
the capital city; but as to the King himſelf, and 
the Princes of the ſeveral provinces, they took what 
women they pleas'd for their wives and concubines, 
without any manner of ceremony, 

And if the common people were not allow'd 
more wives than one, they had a liberty however 
to entertain a commerce with other women (be- 
ſides their wives) who lived in poor huts in the 
fields, or in the ſuburbs of great towns, but were 
never ſuffer'd to dwell or appear among honeſt 
people, and were generally eſteem'd infamous. 
Theſe ſtews, according to DE La VEGA, were 
conniv'd at by the Government, to prevent greater 
inconvenicnces, ſuch as adultery and ſodomy ; and 
this it is that induces the Pope, tis ſaid, to indulge 
his ſubjects in the like liberties, whoſe conſtitutions 
are as warm as the Peruvians. | 

When any of the royal family of the Inca's 
married, the vaſſal Indians of that province imme- 
diately built houſes for the new-married people, 
which were furniſh'd by the fathers of the bride and 
bridezroom, and every one of their relations brought 
ſome preſent for the new-married couple, and came 
and rejoiced wich them on the occaſion: And 
when any of the common people married, their 
icizhhours were oblig'd to aſſiſt in the building 
'1cir houſes, and raiſing a little plantation of fruits, 
-00ts and herbs; and every married man had a 
portion of food and cloathing aſſign'd him every 
vear out of the royal magazines and ſtore-houſes, 
in proportion to the bigneſs of his family. None 


were ſuffer'd to ſtarve for want of neceſſaries, as 


they are in ſome Chriſtian countries; neither were 


ny people ſuffer'd to live idly, but all were buſied 


n huſbandry, or ſome mechanick employment; and 
ne wives of their Nobility and Gentry carried their 
work with them, even upon viſits ; for the wo- 
men ſpun and wove all their cloathing, tho' they 
ial ſlaves and vaſſals who were oblig'd by their 
tenures to do every thing of that kind for them. 

As the Emperor or Inca was oblig'd to marry his 
ct ſiſter, and if he had no iſſue by her, the 


next, and ſo on; and if he had iſſue by none of 


his. ſiſters, to marry his next neareſt relation; {o 


da, done but the eldeſt fon of ſuch marriages could in- 


herit the throne; and thus the crown deſcended to 
twelve Inca's ſucceſſively, till the laſt Inca, A A B- 
LIPA the baſtard, or rather the fon of a forcign 
Princeſs, (viz. the Princeſs of Quitto) uſurp'd the 
tirone and depoſed his brother HUAsCAR. 
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If the Inca or Emperor had no fon, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt brother, or his next male relation ; 
but DE LA VEG a obſerves, that the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians were miſtaken, who related that the brother 
ſucceeded before the ſon of the deceas'd Emperor. 

The laws of inheritance were not the fame in 
every province. In ſome, the eldeſt fon did not in- 
herit unleſs he was the moſt deſerving ; for the 
vaſſals had the choice of the ſucceſſion, provided 
they elected him out of the family of the Caraca's, 
oe Lond of the dictrict; and they were at liberty 
to take the youngeſt, or any other ſon they appre- 
hended would make the beſt Governor, without 
any regard to their ſeniority: But in others the eld- 
eſt ſon inherited, as with us; and if there were no 
ſons, the eſtate went to the eldeſt uncle. I don't 
find the daughters ever poſlcfs'd their lands or real 
eſtates, 

The Peruvians, however, ſeem to have had a par- 
ticular regard for widows and orphans : Their lands 
were plough'd and cultivated at the charge of the pub- 
lick, and were preferr'd to the lands belonging to the 
temple of the Sun and thoſe of the Inca ; but it was 
look'd upon as infamous for a widow to marry a ſecond 
huſband, eſpecially if ſhe had children, and as infa- 
mous for a man to marry ſuch a widow ; fo that ſuch 
matches were very rare, and the widows liv'd in 
great eſteem as long as they kept ſingle. 

Their children were weaned at two years of age. 


when they ſhav'd their heads and uu them their wet of 


names, at which there was great feaſting and re- 
joicing, and the relations all made preſents to the 
infant; ſome brought cloathing, others cattle ; 
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orphans pro- 
vided for. 


The ma- 


their l- 
dren, 


ſome preſented him with arms, and others with 


cups and veſſels of gold or ſilver plate, according 
to their quality : "This was the cuſtom at the wean- 
ing of the eldeſt fon, but no great notice was taken 
of the weaning the reſt of the children, whether 
ſons or daughters, 

All their children were bred up very hardily, 
waſh'd with cold water as ſoon as born, and the 
mother bath'd in ſome cool ſtream as ſoon as ſhe 
was brought to bed, it we may credit the concurrent 
teſtimony of all the Spaniſh hiſtorians ; and they 
continued to waſh their children every day with cold 
water, till they were grown up and able to bathe 
themſelves; which may be one reaſon that the plung- 
ing a lying-in woman into cold water was attended 
with no ill conſequences; for if a European lady, 
who never uſe to bathe in cold water, was to make 
the experiment in that condition, ſhe would not 
come oft ſo well as the Americans, it is preſum'd. 

DE La VEGa relates alſo, that they never took 


their children into their laps or arms, unleſs it were 
to dreis them, but ſtoop'd down to the cradle where 
the infant lay to give it the breaſt, and this on- 


ly three times a day, keeping them to their ſet 
meals, from the time they were born, ſaying, "They 
would cry in expectation of it all day long, if they 
were humour'd in it every time they cry'd 3 and 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


that the gorging them with milk was the way to 
make gluttons and drunkards of them when they 
grew up. 

The Ladies of the firſt quality always ſuckled 
their own children, and never put them out to 
wet-nurſes ; and though the ordinary time of their 
ſucking was two vears, the women never came near 
their huſbands beds till that time was expir'd, nor 
had the child any other food *till it was wean'd, if 
the mother's milk did not fail. When the chil 
could ſtand alone it was taken out of its wooden 
cradle, to which it uſed to be bound down hard 
with filleting, and ſet in a little pit, made in the 
middle of the floor, which reach'd to the breaſt of 
the child, and was lin'd or hung with linnen or wool- 
len, and the play-things ſet about the verge of the 
pit or baſon; ſo that they were never troubled to 
carry their children about or fit with them in their 
laps, as our nurſes and good women are. De LA 
VEGA adds, that the Peruvian women had never 
any occaſion for midwives, but there was uſually 
an old hag of a witch, or enchantreſs, that attend- 
ed the labour, who muttering over ſome charms, 
was ſuppoſed to facilitate the birth, and contribute 
to the good fortune of the infant by the ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies the perform'd. 

As to their funerals, the bodies of their Inca's 
or Emperors (it has been obſerv'd ) were embalm'd 
and placed in the temple of the Sun, where divine 
honours were paid them, but their hearts and bowels 
were ſolemnly interr'd at a country palace of the 
Inca's, about two or three leagues from Cuſco, where 
magnificent tombs were erected, and great quanti- 
ties of gold and filver plate and other treaſures bu- 
ried with them : And at the death of the Inca's 
and Caraca's, or great Lords, their principal wives, 
favourites and ſervants, either kill'd themſelves or 
made intereſt to be buricd alive with them in the 
fame tomb, that they might accompany them to 
the other world, ſays DE La VEGA, and renew 
their immortal ſervices in the other life, which, as 
their religion taught them, was a corporeal and not 
a ſpiritual ſtate. And here he corrects the errors of 
thoſe hiſtorians who relate, that theſe people were 
Kkill'd or ſacrificed by the ſucceſſors of the deceaſed 
Prince, which he ſcems to abhor as a moſt deteſt- 
ed piece of tyranny and cruelty; and obſerves 
further, that there was no manner of occaſion for 


any law or force to compel them to follow their 


benefactors or maſters to the other world; for 
when they were dead, they crouded after them fo 
faſt, that the Magiſtrates were forced ſometimes to 
interpoſe, and by perſuaſtm, or their authority, to 
put a ſtop to theſe ſeli-murders, repreſenting, 
that the deceas'd had no need of more aitendants, 
or that it might be time enough to offer him their 
ſervice when death ſhould take them out of the 
world in a natural way, 

However, it is evident from hence, that the Pe- 
ruvians believ'd another ſtate aſter this, where they 
were to liye and enjoy their friends to all eternity, 


and that t 
blood there as well as here; though they muſt ima- 
gine the bodies they were to aſſume would be of a 
more heavenly conſtitution, to render them im- 
mortal, and free from infirmities. Nor could th 
believe they would be the ſame bodies rais'd again, 
and refin'd, becauſe theſe were embalm'd, or re- 
main'd in their tombs, while they expected to be 
tranſlated to. thoſe regions of pleaſure immediately, 
and to be cloath'd with bodies on their arrival there: 
And in that caſe it could be of no ſervice to them 
to receive their former bodies again, after ſome 
thouſand years were elaps d. But to proceed in their 
funerals, 

The firſt month after the death of their Prince, 
the whole city of Cuſco bewail'd their loſs with 
loud cries and lamentations, and every ward, or di- 
viſion, of the city aſſembled and march'd out into 
the fields in proceſſion, carrying the trophies of their 
late Sovereign with them ; namely, his ſhield, his 
offenſive arms, his cloaths, and the treaſures that 
were to be buried with his bowels ; and in ſongs 
repeated his heroick actions in the wars, the moſt 
remarkable inſtances of his juſtice, and other vir- 
tues. After the firſt month they commemorated 
the death of the Inca at every new and full moon 
"till the end of the year, the laſt day whereof was 
obſery'd with more ſolemnity than any of the for- 
mer, Nor was this done only in. the capital city of 
the empire, but in the chief town of every province, 
how far diſtant ſoever. They went out in pro- 
ceſſion to all places, where they remembred their 
Inca had ever been a journey, or upon any other 
occaſion, and there in mournful ſongs recited his 
great actions, and bewail'd their loſs : And the vaſ- 
fal Princes, or Noblemen, had much the fame ho- 
nours paid them on their deceaſe, in their reſpective 
provinces and lordſhips, by their vaſſals; and this 


| bids me to fay ſomething of the condition of the Pe- 


ruvians, in relation to their liberties and properties, 
when the Spaniards arriv'd there. 
abſolute Sovereigns, reftrain'd 


ing the Protectors and Fathers of their people. 
Every province had its Caracas, or Prince, as ab- 
ſolute in his territories as the Inca in the empire, 
and only accountable to him ; and in every province 
were a great many Caciques, or Lords, who bad 
the command of their vaſials, as the Caraca's had 
of them ; and as for the common people, they were 
all tenants, or rather ſlaves to their Lords, both their 
perſons and eſtates being in their power to do what- 
ever they would with them ; for theſe tenants cul- 
tivated and manur'd their Lords lands, built and 
repair'd their houſes, carried them on their ſhould- 
ers when they went abroad, and ſerv'd them bot! 


at home and abroad, without any other wages than 


the produce of their little tenements and plantations, 
and were fold and transferr'd from one Lord to __ 
ther, whenever the lands they lived upon _ 


or alicnated. 


hey were to be cloath'd with fleſh and C HA! 
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pacts, but valued themſelves moſt, it ſeems, in be- Spe zrbl 
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Whenever the Inca, or Emperor, had any parti- 
cular ſervice to do, he commanded the vaſſal Prince 
\ of the province to ſee it done, and he again iſſued 
his orders to the Nobility under his government, 
who ſent their tenants, or ſlaves, to perform what 
was requir'd, or march'd at the head of them in 
perſon, if they were commanded to the wars; ſo that 
the whole country, like Britain anciently, was di- 
vided between the Lords of the foil and their Slaves, 
or the Barons and their Bondmen, or Villains. 
The generality of the people were in a ſtate of ſla- 
very before the Spaniards arriv'd ; all the difference 
was, that during the government of the Inca's, and 
their native Lords, their ſervice was extremely eaſy 
and gentle; they requir'd their ſervice but at certain 
times, and by turns, and never over-loaded or over- 
drove them, or commanded them into ſervices or 
countries deſtructive to their healths, Whereas the 
Spaniards had no _ to any of theſe particulars, 
but deftroy'd thouſands of them by exacting a too 
rizorous ſervice, compelling ſome to work in the 
mines, others to dive for pearls, others to carry 
monſtrous burthens, and travel into unhealthful 
climates, without making a ſuitable proviſion for 
them, and by theſe means perfectly depopulated ſe- 
veral American iſlands and countries. Tis true, 
the common people were vaſſals and ſlaves to their 


as has been intimated already, but then their own 
Princes uſed them as children, and the Spaniards 
treated them worſe than brutes. 

Some of the poorer Indians, however, were gain- 
ers by this change, or at leaſt thought themſeves fo 
at firſt; for the Spaniards, in order to gain them 
over to their party, gave many of them their free- 
com, and made uſe of them in ſubduing their coun- 
trymen : But when the conqueſt was finiſh'd, theſe 
were not uſed much better than the reſt, *till the 
Kings of Spain, by their repeated edicts, in a man- 
ner by force compell'd the Adventurers and Planters 
to treat the Indians as ſubjects, and not as ſlaves; ſince 
which time the Spaniards have introduc'd vaſt num- 
bers of Negroes to work in the mines, and perform 
other laborious ſervices; and the horſes, oxen and 
mules that have been carried to Peru, have made it 
les neceſſary to exact thoſe hard and laborious ſer- 
vices from the Indians they did formerly, ſuch as car- 
zug their baggage, and drawing ther carriages, by 
wich multitudes periſh'd. 

Peru is now poſſeſsd by a very different ſet of 
people than it was at the time of the Spaniſh con- 
queſt two hundred years ago. Beſides the na- 
de Indians, there have been tranſported vaſt mul- 
tudes of Europeans and African Negroes of both 
des, from whoſe mix'd embraces have ſprung ano- 
er race, being a compound of all three, which 
aue different features and different complexions 
"mm the people of any of the three parts of the 
ald from whence they are deriv'd; only thoſe 
"at were born in Spain are call'd Spaniards. If any 
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perſon is born of a Spaniſh father and mother in Ame- CH A P- 
rica, he is call'd a Criolli, and fo are the children XI. 
of the Negroes born in Peru; and, tis faid, this 
term Criolli came firſt from the Negroes, who call'd 
their children ſo that were born there, to diſtinguiſh 
them from native Africans. 

The children born between a Spaniard and an 
Indian, are call'd Meſtizo's ; and fo are the chil- 
dren of a Spaniard and a Negroe. Thoſe born 
of a Negroe and an Indian, are call'd Mulata's, 
or Molata's ; and to the children of theſe Mulata's 
the Spaniards gave the name of Cholo, which 
ſignifies a dog of a mongrel breed ; and they efteem 
them little better. The children of a Spaniard and a 
Meſtizo they call Quartralvo's, by which they 
would ſignify they are three parts Spaniſh and one 
Indian; but the children of a Meſtizo with an In- 
dian woman, they call Treſalas, or three parts In- 
dian. The deſcendants of all theſe have different 
names and different privileges; and when any of 
them come to reſemble the Spaniards ſo much in 
their features and complexions that they cannot be 
diſtinguiſh'd from them, they chuſe to remove to 
ſome diſtant town, where their pedigree is not 
known ; and there they enjoy the honours and pri- 
vileges of the native Spaniards, eſpecially if they are 
people of ſubſtance. 

But, as was intimated in the hiſtory of Mexico, 
there are always great diviſions and heart-burnings 
between the Spaniards born in Spain, and the Cri- 
olli, or thoſe that are born of Spaniſh parents in Peru, 

The Criolli are by far the moſt numerous (per- 
haps a hundred to one) and poſſeſs'd of the greateſt 
part of the lands; but the power is always lodg'd in 
the hands of the native Spaniards : The V ice-roys, 
and principalciviland military Officers and Biſhops,are 
always Spaniſh, which makes the native Spaniards 
look down with great contempt on the Criolli, tho” 
born of Spaniſh parents, and they are perpetually 
doing each other ill offices; even among the Eccleſi- 
aſticks there are everlaſting feuds, and the people 
are taught by the Criolli Prieſts to hate the Spaniſh 
Friars; though the religion of all Peru is now the 
ſame, from what nation, or what mixture of na- 
tions ſoever the preſent inhabitants are deſcended. 
'The Inquiſition (that reigns here with greater ter- 
ror than in any part of the world) has compell'd 
both Indians and Negroes to profeſs themſelves Ca- 
tholicks; and their way of inſtructing them in the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, is the ſame here as it is in 
Spain; namely, by pictures, images, and theatrical en- 
tertainments : Every part ot the hiſtory of the Goſpel 
almoſt is thrown into a play, and the Indians are the 
actors; one acts our SAVIOUR, another St. Pe- 
TER, a third PoxT1Us PILATE, a fourth Ju- 
DAS, and ſo on. This they look upon as the rea- 
dieſt way of inſtructing the vulgar in the Chriſtian 
religion, and to fix the hiſtory of it in their memories, 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with a word or two The naviga- 
concerning the navigation of the Peruvians, who tion of the 
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veſſels and vehicles for tranſportation or fiſhing, of 
any nation in the world. I don't find that they had 
either ſhip, hoat or canoe upon their coaſt when 
the Spaniards arrived there; they croſs'd over their 
rivers on floats of reeds or ruſhes, and at ſea had no 
other way of fiſhing, or tranſporting their goods along 
the coaſt, but on bark-logs, of which Mr. Da m- 
PIER gives us the following deſcription, 

Bark - logs are made of many round logs of wood, in 
manner of a raft, and very different, according to the 
uſe that they are deſign'd for, or the humour of the 
people that make them, or the matter they are made 
of, If they are made for fiſhing, then they are 
only three or four logs of light wood, of ſeven or 
eight foot long, placed by the ſide of each other, 
pinn'd faſt together with wooden pins, and bound 
hard with withes. The logs are fo placed, that the 
middle::oft are longer than thoſe of the ſides, eſ- 
pecially at the head, or fore-part, which grows nar- 
rower gradually into an an gle or point, the better 
to cut through the water. Others are made to carry 
goods; the bot om of theſe is made of twenty or 
thirty great trees, of about twenty, thirty or forty 
foot long, ſaſten'd like the others fide to fide, and fo 
ſhaped : On the top of theſe they place another ſhor- 
ter row of trees a-crofs them, pinn'd faſt to each 
other, and then pinn'd to the undermoſt row ; this 
double row of planks makes the bottom of the 
float of a conſiderable breadth : From this bottom 
the raſt is raiſed to about ten foot higher, with rows 
of poſts, ſometimes ſet upright, and ſupporting a 
floor or two; but thoſe I obſerved were raiſed by 
thick trees laid a-croſs each other, as in wood-piles ; 
only not cloſe together, as in the bottom of the float, 
but at the ends and ſides only, ſo as to leave the 
middle all hollow like a chamber, except that here 
and there a beam goes a-croſs it, to keep the float 
more compact. In this hollow, at about four foot 
high from the beam, at the bottom, they lay ſmall 
poles along, and cloſe together, to make a floor for 
another room, on the top of which alſo they lay 
another ſuch floor made of poles; and the entrance 
into both theſe rooms is only by creeping between 
the great traverſe-trees, which make the walls of this 
ſea-houſe. The loweſt of theſe ſtories f-rves as a 
cellar; there they lay great ſtones for ballaſt, and 
their jars of freſh water cloſed up, and whatever 
may bear being wet; for by the weight of the bal- 
laſt and cargo, the bottom of this room, and of 
the whcle veſſel, is funk i» deep as to lie two or 
three foot within the ſurface of the water, The 
ſecond ſtory is for the ſeamen and their neceſfaries : 
Above this ſecond ſtory the goods are ſtow'd to what 
height they pleaſe, uſtally about eight or ten foot, 
and kept cloſe by poles fet upright quite round ; 
only there is a little ſpace abaft for the ſteers- man 
(for they have a large rudder) and a fire-hearch before 
to dreſs their victuals, eſpecially when they make long 
voyages, as from Lima to Truxillo, or Guiaquil, 


or Panama, which laſt voyage is five or ſix hundred 
leagues, In the midſt of all, among the goods, riſcs 
a maſt, to which is faſten'd a large fail, as in our 
weſt- country barges in the Thames: They always 
go before the wind, being unable to ply againſt it ; 
and therefore are fit only for theſe ſeas, where the 
wind is always in a manner the fame, nat varying 
above a point or two all the way from Lima, 'till 
ſuch time as they come into the bay of Panama, 
and even there they meet with no great ſea, but 
ſometimes northerly winds, and then they lower 
their fails, and drive before it, waiting for a change, 
All their care then is only to keep off from ſhore ; 
for they are ſo made, that they cannot ſink at fea, 
Theſe rafts carry ſixty or ſeventy tons of goods and 
upwards ; their cargo is chiefly wine, oil, flour, 
ſugar, Quitto cloth, ſoap, goat-ſkins dreſ&d, &c. 
The float is manag'd ufually by three or four men, 
who (being unable to return with it againſt the 
trade-wind) when they come to Panama, diſpoſe of 
the goods and bottom together, getting a paſſage 
back again for themſelves in ſome ſhip or boat bound 
to the port they came from, and there they take a 
new bark-log tor their next cargo. 

The ſmaller fort of bark-logs lie flat on the wa- 
ter, and are uſed for fiſhing, or carrying water to 
ſhips, or the like (half a ton or a ton at a time) and 
are more governable than the other, though they 
have maſts and fails too. With theſe they go out at 
night, by the help of the land-wind (which is ſel- 
dom wanting on this coaſt) and return back in the 
day-time with the ſea-wind. | 

As to the preſent ſtate of their navigation, the The ji 
Spaniards have ſcarce any ſhips on this ſea but coaſt- a 
ing-veſſels, and the King's ſhips of war, which 
may be ten or twelve in number, and ſerve to pro- 
tect the trade againſt the Buccaneers and Privateers, 
who are, however, very often too hard for them ; and 
ſhould any Ae Raves ſend a ſmall ſquadron of 
men of war into the South-ſea, the whole royal navy of 
Spain on this coaſt would not be a match for them: 
But of the forces of the Spaniards (by ſea and land) 
on the weſtern coaſt of South-America, I ſhall give 
a more particular account when J have ſurvey'd the 
province of Chili, 

The Peruvian, or Spaniſh inhabitants, have yet 
no other foreign commerce but with the reſt of the 
Spaniſh colonies, either in Chili to the ſouthward, 
or with thoſe of Mexico to the northward : They 
fail every year from Peru (at the proper ſeaſons) to 
the fairs of Acapulio and Panama, carrying the pro- 
duct and manufactures of Peru thither, but chiefly 
gold and ſilver, to a very great value; and at thoſe 
fairs they furniſh theinſelves with the product and 
manufactures of China and the Eaſt-Indies from the 
weſt, and thoſe of Europe from the eaſt ; and in 

this rich traffick there are not more than ſeven of 
eight ſhips employ'd within the ſpace of a Jeu, 
though they export and import the value of man) 
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CHAP, 
I. 


Fame. 


Spaniſh Adventurers, from a famous river 
and _ of that name, where they ob- 
tain'd a ſignal victory over the natives: 
Whether the people had any common name for the 
whole country before the Spaniſh conqueſt I very 
much queſtion, it not being united under one So- 
vereign, but divided into a great many little clans or 
tribes, commanded by their reſpective Chiefs, when 
the Spaniards arrived there; and every particular 
nation or family had a diſtin name, v-bict; they 
receiv'd from or commnnicatcd to the ſeveral coun- 
tries they poſſoſs d. Chili, in which 1 ſhall t+ke the 
liberty of comprehending Pategonia, the Terra- 
M-gellanica, and Terra del Fogo, is bounded by 
Peru on the north, by La Plata and the Atlantic- 
ocean on the eaſt, and by the great South-ſea on 
the ſouth and weſt, extending in length from north 
to ſouth 27 degrecs, 30 minutes, viz. from 25 to 
57 degrees, 30 minutes ſouth latitude : But the 
breadth is very unequal, being about 400 leagues 
broad in the north, and leſſening gradually *till it is 
not oo broad in the ſouth, and is conſequently of 
4 pyramidica form, the northern boundary being 
the baſe, and Cape Horn the furnmit of the pyramid. 
The oppofite part of the globe to this country is the 
E:{t-Indies. 
The tace of this country very much reſembles 
that of Peru; for all our ſea- men agree, that the 
coaſt of Chili is a high bold ſhore, and that further 
Within the land there ariſe other hills, which the 
Spaniards call Sierra's, and abe ve them the Andes, 
the higheſt mountains in the known world, which 
extend, as has been obſerv' in the deſcription of 
Peru, from Santa Martha in Terra-Firma, to the 
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north to 55 ſouth latitude, running 65 degrees CH AP. 
from north to ſouth. To the deſcription I have gi- L 
ven of theſe hills in Peru, I ſhall here add Ov aLLE's way It 
account of them, and of the face of this country, 

which he had croſs'd often between Chili and La 

Plata (as he informs us.) 

Theſe mountains, ſays that writer, are a prodigy The Andes 

of nature, and without parallel in the world, being * 
a hich chain of hills i500 leagues in length, and 
o leagues broad, with many intermediate valleys : 
The aſcent is ſo prodigious that we employ three or 
our d:ys in arriving to the top of them, and as 
many mos in the deſcent, that is, ſpeaking properly, 
and only of the mountain; for otherwiſe it may be 
affirraed that one begins to mount even from the 
ſea-ſide, becauſe all the way, which is about 40 
leagues, is nothing but an extended ſhelving coaſt, 
for which reaſon their rivers run with ſuch force, 
that their ſtreams are like mill-ftreams, eſpecially 

near their ſources, 

When we come to aſcend the higheſt part of 
the mountains, we feel an air fo piercing and ſubtil, 
that *tis with much difficulty we breathe, which o- 
bliges us to fetch our breath quick and ſtrong, and to 
open our mouths wider than ordinary, applving to 
them likewiſe our handkerchieſs to conden'e our 
breath, and break the extreme coldneſs of the air, 
and fo make it more proportionable to the tempe- 
rament which the heart requires. This J have ex- 
perienced every time that I have paſs'd thoſe mighty 
mountains. ; 

Don An ToN IO ps HEN ERA, and other 
writers obſerve, that thoſe who paſs the Andes in 
Peru ſuffer great reachings and vomitings; becauſe 
no one thing produces fo great an alteration at once 
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CH AP. tains being ſo unproportion'd to common reſpiration, 

I. produces in thoſe who paſs over it thoſe ſurpriſing 
WW and painful effects. Tis true, that in that part of 
the Cordillera in Peru. which they call Pariacaca, 
there may be a concurrence of other cauſes, and a 
particular diſpoſition of the climate, to which may 
be attributed ſome of theſe effects: For if they were 
to be attributed only to the height of the mountain, 
we that paſs it in Chili ought to find thoſe inconve- 
niences as much or more, becauſe the mountain is 
higheſt without compariſon here ; and yet I never 
endured thoſe reachings, or vomitings, nor have ſeen 
any of thoſe motions in others, but only the difh- 
culty of breathing, which I have mention'd. 

Others experience other effects, which I have of- 
ten heard them relate; but certain it is, we go 
through theſe mountains, treading as it were upon 
cbuds; when we aſcend to the higheſt we can no 
longer ſee the earth for the clouds below, but the 
heavens are clear, and the ſun ſhines out in its full 
luſtre, 

The Iris, or rainbow, which in the valleys we 
fee croſſing the heavens, we obſerve from this height 
extended under our fect; nor 1s it leſs admirable, 
that while we trave! over theſe hills, and ſee at a 
diſtance tempeſts and ſtorms falling into the valleys 
beneath, the ſerenity over our heads exceeds that of 
the fineſt ſummer's evening. 

There are, in this Cordillera, or chain of moun- 
tains, ſixteen vulcano's, which at ſeveral times have 
broken out, and cauſed effects very terrible and aſto- 
niſhing to all the country. Amongſt the reſt, that 
which happen'd in the year 1640 is worthy to be 
remember'd ; it broke out in the enemy's country, 
in the territory of the Cacique ALI ANTE, burning 
with ſo much force, that the mountain cleaving in 
two, caſt forth pieces of rocks all on fire, with ſo 
horrible a noiſe, that it was heard many leagues off 
juſt like the going off of cannons. 

The firſt of theſe vulcano's is call'd the vulcano 
of Copiapo, and is about 26 degrees on the confines 
of Chili and Peru; in 3o degrees is that of Coquim- 
bo; in 31 and a half that of Liqua; in 35 that of 
Peteroa; in 36 and a half that of Chilau; in 37 
and a quarter that of Antoco ; this is followed by 
that of Notuco in 38 and a half ; that of Villarica 
is in 39; near this is another in 40 and a quarter, 
and in 41 is that of Oſorno; and near that, in leſs 
than a quarter of a degree, that of Guanatruca 
and in a little more than 42 degrees, that of Que- 
trucabi; and laſt of all are two more, one without 
a name, in 44, and that of St. Clement, which is 
in 45 and a half, | 

Theſe mountains are ſuppoſe] to be very rich in 
mines, but there may be two cauſes aſſign'd why 
their riches do not manifeſt themſelves more: The 
firſt is that general ſtate- re aſon and inviolable maxim 
among the Kaen to conceal and not diſcover them 
to any other nation : For if any one among them, 
either out of intereſt, negligence, or any other mo- 
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kind, his death 1s infallible, and no power on earth f 
can ſave him. SIP 

The other reaſon to be aſſign'd for not ſeeking 
after theſe mines is, the great plenty of every thing 
neceſſary for life; ſo that hunger, which is the 
prompter of covetous defires, being wanting, there 
are few that care to run hazards, and go through 
impracticable deſarts in ſearch of hidden treaſure ; 
eſpecially finding already ſo much gold in the valleys 
and rivers, that even the mines in the low countries 
are not wrought, 

The difference which may be obſerv'd in paſſing puntbe ... 
the Cordillera between each fide of the mountain is fervations «x 
ſo great, that they ſeem two different worlds (the eaſt the Anda, 
and weſt parts). One would think heaven had pla- 
ced theſe mountains here to divide them as a wall, 
and keep off from the weſt all the ſtorms and ill 
weather of the eaſt, Any one that travels to the 
top of them may experience this clearly, for there 
he diſcovers both horizons, and when he looks to 
the caſt, all is covered with great vapours, which 
ſeem to hinder the light, and ſhadow all the coun- 
try; and at the fame time looking weſt, the hea- 
vens are fo bright, that it cauſes pl:aſure and joy to 
look on them. The caſt ſide is full of a cloudy 
thick air, which engenders ſtorms and hail, with 
horrible thunders and lightnings: On the other fide, 
in the welt, there is not a cloud to be ſeen, but all 
is clear and bright, as if in the heavens themſelves 
there were ſuch a partition as the Cordillera to di- 
vide the climates; and upon earth there is a difter- 
ence in the trees, plants, and animals on each fide. 

A curious obſeryer contemplating once from this 
height, this remarkable difference, faid, That na- 
ture, in the fabrick of this part of the world, ſeem'd 
to have turn'd her back upon the eaſtern provinces, 
and look'd with her face only upon Chili, giving 
bleſſings with both hands to this laſt, and leaving 
the other as it were diſinherited, and grieving at the 
pre-cminency of its elder brother. In going down to 
the eaſtward alſo, there are fewer fountains and ri- 
vers, and thoſe muddy, the face of the land melan- 
choly, without ſo much as one green tree to recreate 
the ſight, nor any pleaſant verdure; and when at 
laſt you meet with ſome, as in the valley of Uſpal- 
lata, the heats begin to be intolerable, but when we 
go to the welt tis quite otherwiſe; for as ſoon as we 
begin to deſcend, we meet with lovely ſprings, the 
trees are green, the groves fragrant and pleaſant, 
and the little valleys are like ſo many reſting-places 
in that great ſtair-caſe; from the very foot of the 
mountains one feels the mildneſs of the ſea-air, and 
one is charm'd with the harmony of the birds and 
other delightful objects. 

At the foot of the mountains, on the eaſt fide, 
on the contrary, the land is barren and little culti- 
vated, neither are there flocks of any kind fed or 
bred ; ſo that the fields look like a darren defart, 
but this may proceed poſſibly from the thinneſs - 

the 
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the people, who have not try'd the fertility of the 
earth ; for the plains below theſe are extremely fer- 
tile where they are cultivated, 

The ſprings on the weſt fide of the mountains do 
ſo fertilize the fields below, that they keep the earth 
freſh and green all the year : And there is ſuch va- 
riety of trees, ſo admirably diſpoſed, that one would 
think they were planted by the hand of man ; many 
of theſe are loaded with the fruits of the country, 
of which the Indians make excellent liquors, and 
ſome of their fruits are very good to eat. The 
valleys alſo are full of odoriferous beautiful flowers, 
produc'd by nature without human induſtry, and 
there are among them moſt extraordinary phyſical 
plants. The little hills afford good paſture, and in 
their valleys, olives, almonds, and all forts of fruit- 
trees thrive extremely. In the plains alſo are vine- 
yards, of which are made excellent wines. 

With the firſt rains of the winter, which are a- 
bout the middle of May, the Cordillera begins to be 
cover'd with ſnow, and to put on, as it were, a 
white armour to hinder its being paſſed, not only 
by men, but even by animals and birds, which are 
ſo driven out of it by the rigour of that ſeaſon, that 
there is not one remaining in it. 

Even the Silguerillo's and Sorfales (birds, which 
of their own nature are fo hot, that in the very 
beginning of the ſummer they take to the moun- 
tains) as ſoon as they perceive that the winter draws 
near, come in flocks down to avoid its rigour in the 
mountains; and then the ground being almoſt co- 
vered with them, it proves the ſeaſon of pleaſure, 
for the youth of the country take and carry loads of 
them home, reſerving ſome to put in cages, their 
notes being very ſweet. The Cordillera is thus 
ſhut up five or {ix months in the year; fo that till 
October or November, it cannot be paſſed without 
manifeſt danger of one's life, and in the midſt of 
winter not at all, becauſe all the paths and ways 
are cover'd to the heighth of many yards; and if 
any one ſhould be raſh enough to attempt it, he 
would not be able to go forward or backward, as 
has happen'd to ſeveral who either upon ſome very 
preſſing concern and intereſt, or flying from a death 
which threaten'd them for their crimes, have found 
it in theſe deſarts. 

Theſe are bury'd in the very boſom of froſt and 
lnow, which preſerves them without being em- 
valm'd, and yet keeps them incorruptible and dry, 
for ſo they have been found after many years; ſuch 
13 the cold of thoſe mountains, that it dries up all 
the moiſture that can cauſe corruption in dead bo- 
dies, and fo preſerves them. 

This difficulty of paſſing the Cordillera is leſs at 
the entrance than at the end of the winter, becauſe 
the driſts of ſnow are not then ſo violent as to ſhut 
up the ways intirely. In thoſe ſeaſons, therefore, 
ſome do venture to paſs, tho with great danger, 
nd ſometimes they are fo lucky gs to get off well, 
cauſe they meet with a clear ſky, yet at other 


: 
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times it coſts them dear, and always 'tis with infi-C HAP. 
nite labour that they get through. I. 

In ſhort, every body has ſome ſtory to tell of the WW 
mountain, and complain of it; for ſome loſe their 
toes, others their fingers, ſome their ſight, ſome 
are be- numb'd and lam'd, and fo remain all their 
lives with great infirmities. And I do not wonder 
at all at this, becauſe tho” one ſhould paſs without 
a ſtorm, yet the cold is fo intenſe, that it cannot 
but injure nature extremely in that ſeaſon, fince 
even in the midſt of ſummer when we paſs this 
mountain, and in the lower part of it we ſweat 
with heat, as ſoon as we come to paſs the top we 
are forced to put on double cloathing, and prepare 
the ſtomach with good warm things to withſtand 
the ſharpneſs of the cold, and the ſubtilneſs of the 
air, which penetrates the body through and through 
if it be not well cover'd. : 

"Tis neceſſary to obſerve, that it is of this cold 
of the mountain that authors ſpeak when they ſay, 
that the cold of Chili is fo ſevere, that the rivers | 
are frozen up, and men frozen to death in the fields : 
For this is true only of thoſe uninhabitable moun- 
tains where I believe at that ſeaſon the rivers are | 
frozen, and if any ſprings do eſcape, they are very 
few, and that in the valleys moſt ſecur'd and ſhel- 
ter'd. | 

And thus the truth of what hiſtorians relate may 
be reconci'd ; for they not knowing the country, 
make no diſtinftion between the mountains and the | 
plains, in which there never was ſeen any ſuch ef- Qt 
fect of cold in any part of them; for the ſea-air, 
which is thick and moiſt, tempers the ſharpneſs of 
the blaſts from the Cordillera ; and for this reaſon 
it is, that the colds of the Pampas of Cuyo and 
Tucuman, on the eaſt fide of the Andes, are fo in- 
ſupportable; which being at ſuch a diſtance from 
both ſeas, and not enjoying the warmth of its va- 
pours, the air in ſummer 1s intollerably ſcorching, 
and in winter ſo cold, and for want of rain fo dry, 
that *tis common for animals to be found dead in 
the fields as well as men. 


C HA P. II. 


Of the ſprings, lakes, baths, rivers, ports, ſeas, 
winds, tides, and ſeaſons of Chili. 


HAVE already taken notice of the numerous CH AP; 
1 ſprings, lakes and rivers that are found on the II. 
mountains of the Andes in Peru: There are as many 
on the mountains of Chili; and 'tis obſerv'd, that *prings 
{prings and rivers abound much more in the low lands 2 82 
of Chili than they do in Peru. The rivers which 
run from the Andes weſtward, and fall into the 
South-ſea, both in Peru and Chili, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd, are rapid torrents, generally occaſion'd by the 
melting of the ſnows on thoſe mountains, and the di- 
clivity of the ground, and conſequenty are ſcarce any 


of them nivigable far from their mouths ; but ot 
their 
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CHAP. their ſources they run fo violently, that there is no 


IT. croſſing them at ſome ſeaſons, There are rivers alſo 


A that precipitate themſelves from the tops of thoſe 
high mountains, forming the moſt beautiful natural 
caſcades that ever the eye beheld, while others tum- 
ble from ſo vaſt a height, that their waters diſperſe and 
fall upon the valleys beneath in drops like ſhowers 
of rain; and when the ſun ſhines upon them, af- 
ford a moſt agreeable proſpect as they deſcend ; of 
theſe, the water-works in the palaces of Italy and 
France are but faint reſemblances, and would he 
contemn'd by any one that had view'd thoſe ſplendid 
effects of natural cauſes, 

OvaLLE mentions ſeveral famous fountains in 
the mountains of the Andes, particularly thoſe call'd 
Los Oyos de Aqua, or The Eyes of Water, in a 
valley of about a mile diameter, adorned with ever- 
greens and flowers, which make it the very picture 
of Paradiſe, he fays. This valley is ſurrounded with 
prodigious high rocks, and in the middle of it theſe 
fountains ſpring up, throwing themſelves with great 
force into the air, and falling down again form two 
large ftreams, running into a winding ſerpentine 
courſe through the valley, ſometimes at a diſtance, 
and then approaching nearer each other *till they unite 
at length in one channel and form a conſiderable ri- 
ver, the water whereof is as clear as chryſtal, and fo 
extremely cold, that 'tis impoſſible todrink a draught 
of it. He mentions alſo ſome ſtreams iſſuing from 
the Andes, that forcing themſelves through a moun- 
tain, have a natural bridge over them, form'd of a 
rock, the vault whereof is adorned with ſtones of 
various colours, which hang like icicles from the top 
and fides of it, under which run five different rivers 
of hot water that cure many diſeaſes. 

There are many ſulutary fountains alſo in the plains 
and valleys of Chili, particularly one that riſes at the 
foot of the vulcano of Villarica, and runs into a 
neighbouring lake. There are two more which riſe 
near each other and form the river Chico, one of them 
hot and the other cold. The baths of Rancagua, 
near the town of St. Jago, are celebrated alſo for 
the cure of many diſtempers ; thoſe of Mayten, 
Mapocho and Conctially, have the like healing vir- 
tues; but, my author obſerves, thoſe fountains are 
the beſt that are the fartheſt from the Andes. 

The moſt conſiderable freſh-water lakes are thoſe 
of Tagatagua, near St Jago, and that of Puren, in 
which the Chileſians had an impregnable fortreſs, 
from whence the Spaniards could never drive them. 
They have allo ſeveral ſalt- water lakes, which have 
a communication with the ſea, part of the year. In 
ſtormy weather the ſea forces a way into them, and 
leaves them full of fiſh ; and when the communi- 
cation with the ſea ccaſes, as it does in January, and 
the hot weather comes on, the water congeals, and 
leaves a cruſt of fine white ſalt a foot thick. 

I come now to ſpeak more particularly of the ri- 
vers of Chili, of which thereare fifty large ones riſing 


in the Andes and running weſtward into the South- 


Kaths, 
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ſea, and theſe are join'd by many other leſſer ſtreams CH Ab 
that fall into them in their courſe, none of them II. 
running more than 30 or 40 leagues before they reach 
the ſea, and that fo precipitately from thoſe high 
mountains, that they are not navigable (as has been 
hinted already) for a veſſel of any burthen much be- 

yond their mouths. 

The chief of theſe rivers are, 1. The river of Sa- Salt ti 
lado, a falt river on the fouth confines of Peru, | 
which falls into the South-ſea in 25 degrees of ſouth 
latitude, the waters whereof are fo hot that they can- 
not be drank. But, I preſume, Ov aLLo talks 
_— when he relates that a horſe which drank 
plentifully of them was turn'd into ſalt while he was 
drinking. 

2. The river Copiapo, which diſcharges itſelf in- Copiaps 
to the ſame ocean in 26 degrees ſouth latitude. _ 

3. The river Guaſco, which falls into the ſea in Gute. 
28 degrees: The laſt two forming good bays at 
their mouths for ſhipping to ride in 

4. The river Coquimbo, which diſcharges itſelf Coquiniy, 
into the South-ſea in 30 degrees ſouth latitude. 

5. Govanadore, in 31 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth C 
latitude. 

6. Jongoy. 

7. Lemari, 

8, Chuapa. 

9. Tongotoma. 

10, Valpariſo, and Valparis, 

11, Maypoco. All which diſcharge themſelves Mappa 
into the South-ſea between 31 and 33 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, | 

12. There are four or five ſmaller rivers which 
fall into the ſea together, near Valpariſo, as Fox- 

NEL relates; but ſays, he does not know another 
inſtance of ſo many rivers ſo near together on the 
whole coaſt of Chili. 

13. The river Maule, one of the largeſt of their Mat 
rivers, the mouth whereof is in 33 degrees and an 
half. 

14. The great river Itata, in 34 degrees. lata. 

15. The river Bobio, in 37 degrees, eſteemed gen- 
the largeſt river in Chili. | 

16. The river Imperial, which falls into the Ini 
South-ſea in 38 degrees, 40 minutes. 

17. The river of Valdivia, or Baldivia, which Bald» 
diſcharges itſelf into that ocean in 40 degrees ſouth 
latitude. | 

18, The rivers Chico, Balena, and Coronado, che. 
which fall into a great bay, form'd by the iſland of C. 
Chiloe and the Main, between 41 and 43 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, to the ſouthward of which are the 
river of Martyrs and the river of the Apoſtles, which 
fall into the South-ſea between 45 and 48 degrees 
of ſouth latitude. | Ports 

The chief ports of Chili upon the South-ſea are, 
the port of Copiapo, in 26 degrees ſouth latitude 3 
of Coquimbo, in 30 degrees; of Govanadore, 3! 
degrees, 20 minutes; of Valpariſo, 32 degrees, 30 
minutes; of Itata, 34 degrees, 35 minutes; of Con- 
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Neither the heat or the cold are ſo great here as in CH AP, 


ception, 37 degrees; of Santa Maria, 37 degrees, 
zo minutes; of La Moucha, 38 degrees, 30 minutes; 
of Valvidia, in 40 degrees ; of Brewers-haven, or 
Carelmepo, 41 degrees, 30 minutes; of Caſtro in 
the iſland of Chilve, 42 degrees, 30 minutes, 

The ſeas that border upon Chili, if we include 
Patagonia, are the Atlantic on the eaſt, and the 
South-ſea, or Pacific-ocean, ſo nam'd from the 
fine ſerene weather ſeamen meet with there, on the 
weſt ; but this pacific name is only proper to that 
part of the South-ſea which lies within 30 or at moſt 
35 degrees of ſouth latitude, for all that lies ſouth of 
35 is as ſubject to ſtorms as any other ſea, and the 
wirids as variable as in other places. But to the 
northward of 35 or thereabouts, the winds are al- 
ways ſoutherly two or three points upon the ſhore, 
and theſe ſoutherly winds continue to blow 140 or 
150 leagues to the weſtward of the ſhore before they 
alter; and at 200 leagues to the weſtward, the true 
trade-wind ſets in at eaſt-fouth-eaſt till you have paſ- 
ſed the Pacific- Ocean and arrive at the Eaſt-Indies, 

The tides on this coaſt riſe but nine or ten foot, 
it being an open bold ſhore, with very few bays or 
harbours in it; and *tis an obiervation of DAMPIER 
and other ſeamen, that the tide never riſes ſo high 
on ſuch a ſhore as it does where there are bays, 
gulphs and great rivers that confine it. 

In ſpeaking of the ſeaſons of Chili it is neceſſary 


to have regard to the three grand diviſions which are 


comprehended under that general name ; for theſe 
are as different from each other in many reſpects as 
they are from any other part of the world almoſt ; 
only in this they all agree, that when it is ſummer, in 
thoſe countries which lie to the northward of the 
Tropic of Cancer, as Europe, Aſia, and North- 
America for the moſt part do, then it is winter in 
Chili and all other countries to the ſouthward of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, 

The three grand diviſions of Chili are, 1. That 
of Chili Proper, which lies between 25 and 45 de- 
grees of ſouth latitude, and between the mountains 
of Andes and the South-ſea, 2. The province of 
Cuyo, or Cuito, which lies between the Andes on 
the weſt, and La Plata on the eaſt ; and 3. Terra- 
Magellanica, comprehending Patagoma and Terra 
del Fogo, and extending from 45 degrees of ſouth 
latitude to Cape Horn, in 57 degrees, 30 minutes, 
bounded by the Atlantic-ocean on the eaſt, and 
the South-ſea on the ſouth and weſt. | 

1. In Chili Proper the ſpring begins in the middle 
of Auguſt, and laſts to the middle of November, 
when the ſummer begins and laſts*till the middle of 
þ ebruary; and then follows the autumn, which 


laſts *till the middle of May, when they enter upon 
their winter, 


other countries of the fame latitude, but that part of 


the country which lies next the ſea is warmer than > > 


that which is contiguous to the mountains : Nor is 


there ſo much cloudy or rainy weather here in win- jangs, 


ter as in countries that lie in the fame latitude either 
north or ſouth. The north wind, which brings 
wet weather with it, ſeldom laſts more than two or 
three days at a time, and then is ſucceeded by the 
ſouth wind, which is always attended with a bright 
clear heaven, and brings health and pleaſure with it. 
In ſummer they have conſtant ſerene ſettled weather 
without rain; nor have they occaſion for any, the 
country is ſo well watered by the rivers of melted 
ſow, which in the beginning of the ſummer de- 
ſcend from the mountains of Andes. 


2. In the province of Cuyo, which lies eaſt of In Cuyo: 


the mountains of Andes, extending from La Plata 
to 45 degrees, on the contrary, the winter is extreme 
cold, it freezes in the houſe, and their cattle die if 
left abroad; and the heats are equally intolerable in 
ſummer : Thunder, lightning, and tempeſts, are 
frequent here alſo in the ſummer, and ſuch deluges of 
rain in the ſpring, as over-flow the country ; all 
which, it is ſuppoſed, the mountains of Andes ſkreen 
the country of Chili Proper from: But then I find 
the province of Cuyo has ſcarce any rain in the winter, 
only continued froſts and bright ſettled weather, 


3. As to that part of the country which is call'd In Tera 
Terra Magellenica, and Patagonia, which I have Mogan 


comprehended within the bounds of Chili, and lies 
between 45 and 57 degrees, 30 minutes ſouth latitude. 

This is a cold uncomfortable country, and, ac- 
cording to our ſeamen, who have ſurrounded it, the 
cold is more intenſe here than in other countries in 
the ſame latitude in our northern hemiſphere, Cer- 
tain it is, that none of our European Adventurers 
have been invited either by the air or foil to plant 
colonies either on the eaſt or weſt coaſt of Patagonia, 
or Terra Magellenica, hitherto, and the Spaniards 
that poſſeſs the reſt of Chili, contiguous to this 
country, perfectly neglect it, and do not think it 
worth their while to penetrate further ſouthward 
than to the latitude of 45 or thereabouts ; tho” they 
claim the property of the land as far as the pro- 


montory of Cape Horn, the fartheſt boundary of 
South-America. 3 


HAP. III. 


Of the provinces and ſubdiviſions of Chili, and of their 
chief towns, buildings, and fortreſſes, 


1 provinces and ſubdiviſions of this country C H AP. 
are the ſame I mention'd in treating of the air III. 
and ſeaſons, viz. 1. Chili Proper. 2. Cuyo, or 2 
Cuito; and 3. The ſouthern diſtrict of Terra Ma- Provinees 
gellenica, in which is included Patagonia and the ane 
Terra del Fogo. 4 | 

| — a A 


ö The trees are all bare of leaves, and 
white froſts cover the ground in a morning, which 
are uſually diſſolv'd however within two hours after 
lun-riſe, and 'tis very ſeldom that any ſnow falls in 
the valleys or low grounds. 


Vo r. III. The 
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CHAP. The province of Chili Proper is bounded by Peru 
III. on the north; by the province of Cuyo, or Cuito, 


town to the landward is encompaÞ'd by hills that Cy ap 
riſe gradually one above another, and are planted Ill. 


| 
| 


on the caſt; by the Terra Magellenica on the ſouth; with vines and fruit-trees in a ſemi-circular form, wy 


Chili Proper, 


St. Jago» 


onception. 


and by the Pacific ocean on the weſt, being about 
fourteen hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and ſcarce an hundred'in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, 
being confin'd between the mountains of Andes and 
the South-ſea. | 

'The chief towns in Chili Proper are, 1. St. Ja- 
go, 2, Conception, 3. Coquimbo, or La Sere- 
na. 4. Baldivia, or Valdivia, 5. Imperial. 6. 
Villa Rica. 7. Oforno. 8. Caſtro. 9. Copiapo. 
10. Guaſco. 11. Angol, or the city of the Con- 
fines; and 12. Arauco. 

1. The city of St. Jago, ſituated in 34 degrees 
fouth latitude, 77 weſt of London, 2 leagues weſt 
of the mountains of Andes, and 18 eaſt of the Pa- 
eikc-occan, on a ſmall river at the foot of a hill, 
in a pleaſant and fruitful valley, which is above 28 
leagues in circumference, and watered by the great 
river Maypo, or Maypocho, on the banks whereof 
the Indian villages are very numerous. The Spaniſh 
writers relate, that there were not leſs than four- 
ſcore thouſand Indians inhabited this valley when 
they firſt arrived there, which, from the great river 
that run through it, was call'd the valley of May- 
pocho. 

St. Jago being the metropolis of Chili, before it 
was deftroy'd by the natives, was the largeſt and 
beſt built city in the country, and, according to 
the uſual Spaniſh model, had a great ſquare in the 
middle of it, from whence the principal ſtreets ran 
in a direct line, and were croſ'd by others at right- 
angles. On the north fide of the great ſquare ſtood 
the town-hall, in which their Courts of juſtice were 
held; and on the welt the cathedral and Biſhop's 
palace; and the other two ſides were adorned by 
piazza's and balconies over them. Beſides the ca- 
thedral, there were ſeveral pariſh-churches, monaſ- 
teries, and nunneries, built with white hewn ſtone, 
and richly adorn'd ; and into the principal ſtreets 
were brought canals from the river, which lies on 
the north {ide of the town, and from thenee their 
gardens and the adjacent fields were watered in the 
dry ſeaſon, the town being plentifully ſupply'd with 
all inanner of corn and fruits, both European and 
Indian, and with fleſh of all forts from the numer- 
eus flocks and herds that are fed in the valley that 
furrounds it. This was a Biſhop's ſee, the ſeat of 
the Governor of Chili, and the Courts of juſtice here 
was a univerſity, at leaſt the fathers had ſchools in 
their monaſteries, and a power of conferring de- 

rees on ſuch as had qualified themſelves for them 
y their ſtudics. This city was founded by PETER 
DE VALDIVIA, who conquered this part of Chili 
in the vear 1541; Valparizo is the port-town to it. 

2. The city of Conception, ſituated on a fine bay 
of the South-ſea, in the form of a creſcent, in 37 
degrees ſouth latitude, the iſland of Santa Maria ly- 
ing before it, and forming a good harbour, The 


affording a moſt agrecable proſpect from the ſea, 
This town alſo is a Biſhop's ſee, and was founded by 
VALDIVIA, in the year 1550, 


3. Coquimbo, or La Serena, is ſituated in 30 Cen, 


degrees ſouth latitude, on a ſmall river in a fine val- 
ley (from whence it takes the name of Coquimbo.) 
It ſtands in full view of a bay of the fea, from which 
'tis about two miles diſtant, over-looking a fruitful 
plain, which lies between the town and the ſea, 
The place is of a pretty large extent, containing ſe- 
ven or eight churches, and ſeveral monaſteries, but 
of no great ſtrength, as the Buccaneers relate, who 
took the town and burnt it in the year 1680, with 
an hundred men only, tho' the Spaniſh garriſon 
conſiſted of treble their number ; but the people had 
carried off moſt of their treaſure and valuable effects. 
This town alſo was founded by VALDp1via, in the 


year 1544. 


4. The town of Baldivia, or Valdivia, is in 40 Bas. 


degrees ſouth latitude, ſituated on an eminence at 
the point of a peninſula, form'd by two rivers, 
which, with the iſlands before it, make it the ſe— 
cureſt and moſt ſpacious harbour on the coaſt of 
Chili. It is defended alſo by ſeveral forts on the 
faid iſland and peninſula ; but, in the opinion of Sir 
Joun NARBOROVUOH, who viſited this port by 
the command of King CHARLEs II. in the year 
1670, the town might eaſily be taken. 

The paſſage up to the town for great ſhips is on 
the caſt fide, being about 6 leagues,. but it is not 
above 2 leagues from the ſea by another paſſage on 
the weſt fide, by which the ſmaller veſſels go up. 
This Commander obſerv'd there were three rivers 
fel] into the harbour, but they were not navigable 
much beyond the town: What this place is moſt 
conſiderable for beſides the harbour is, the rich gold 
mines in the neighbourhood, in the working of 
which, PETER VALDIVIA, who founded it in 
the year 1552, and gave his own name to it, em- 
ploy'd twenty thouſand Indians, who finding them- 
ſelves cruelly oppreſſed, by being forced to dig in 
the mines and do other intolerabe drudgeries, roſe 
upon the Spaniards, re-took this and moſt of the 
towns they had built, and making VAL DIVIA pri- 
ſoner, tis ſaid, pour'd melted gold down his throat, 
reproaching him, that his avarice was not to be ſa- 
tisfy'd otherwiſe. The war continued between the 
Spaniards and the Chilefians for an hundred years, 
and is not entirely ended at this day; tho' the Spa- 
niards have repoſſeſd themſelves of Baldivia and 
ſome other places; but I ſhall enlarge upon theſe 
articles when I come to treat of the hiſtory of this 
country, 


5. The town of Imperial is ſituated on an emi- Imperial | 


nence at the confluence of two rivers, in 39 2 
ſouth latitude, about 24 leagues to the northward 0 


. Baldivia, being about 3 leagues diſtant from the 2 
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but the port is not deep enough for veſlels of any 
* conſiderable burthen. | 

6. The town of Villarica, ſituated on a lake 
near the foot of the Andes, in 40 degrees ſouth la- 
titude, 20 leagues eaſt of Baldivia. This place ob- 
tain'd its name from the vaſt quantities of gold 
found in the adjacent country, It was taken and 
deſtroy'd by the Chileſians, in the year 1604, who 
put every man they found in it to the ſword, not 
ſparing the Prieſts or Monks, and carried the women 
into captivity, in revenge for the numerous cruelties 
exerciſed on them by the Spaniards : Nor can I learn 
that the Spaniards have ever re- built the town ſince, 
or even re-poſleſs'd themſelves of this part of the 
country. 

7, Oforno is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 41 
degrees ſouth latitude, about 20 leagues ſouth of 
Baldivia, and was built by Hu RTA DO Det MEN 
D07A, who ſucceeded VALDIvIA in the govern- 
ment of Chili, This town. was alfo deſtroy'd by 
the Indians in another inſurrection, but the Spani- 
ards afterwards rebuilt it, and are poſſeſs'd of it at 
this day. 


F C:fro, 8. Caſtro is ſituated on the weſt fide of the iſland 
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was built by the Spaniards, about the year 1600, 
when the Chileſians had in a manner driven them 
from the continent, and forced them to fly for re- 
Cibeiband, fuge thither. This iſland of Chiloe, according to 
Sir JOHN NARBOROUGH, extends from 41—40 
ſouth latitude to 43—3o. It is a fruitful iſland, 
and bears good wheat ; and both here and at Ofor- 
no, over-againſt it, there is great plenty of gold, 
which the Spaniards purchaſe of the natives; but the 
Chileſians will not ſuffer the Spaniards to ſearch for 
mines as formerly, keeping poſſeſſion of all the in- 
land country, and maintaining their liberties to this 
day, which they recover'd with ſo much bravery 
after the Spaniards had enſlaved them, and in ap- 
pearance eſtabliſh'd their dominion, 

9. The town of Copiapo is ſituated 26 degrees 
north latitude, at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
name, which, with an iſland that lies before it, 
forms a tolerable harbour in the South-ſea. The 
valley of Copisge⸗ to which this town communi- 
cates its Name, was the firſt the Spaniards poſleis'd 
themſelves of. after their conqueſt of Peru, being a 
fruitful and well-peopled country. 
| 1o, Guaſco is fituated on a bay of the ſame ſea, 
in 28 degrees ſouth latitude, where ſhips ride ſecure 
from the ſouth and fouth-weſt winds, but is not a 
place of any conſequence. 
wi. 11. Angol, or the city of the Confines, is ſitu- 
ated in 38 degrees fouth latitude, in a fine fruitful 
plain 8 leagues weſt of the mountains of Andes, be- 
ng waſh'd by the great river Biobio on the ſouth, 
and another river on the north, and is ſaid to be 
founded by VALDIVIA, ſoon aſter the town of 
ception, from which it is about 20 leagues diſ- 
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of Chiloe, in 42 degrees ſouth latitude. This town 
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12. Arauco is ſituated about 5 leagues north of CH AP, 
Angol, and gives name to a valley inhabited by the III. 
braveſt people of Chili, who long defended their ww, 
country againſt the invaſion of the Spaniards, and Arat. 
when they were ſubdu'd by the irreſiſtible artillery, 
fire-arms, and cavalry of the Spaniards, not being 
able to bear the oppreſſion of their conquerors long, 
had recourſe to arms again, took the towns and for- 
treſſes that had been built to keep them in ſubjec- 
tion, and defeated and kill'd their General VAI. 

DIVIA in battle, as will be more particularly relat- 
ed in the enſuing hiſtory, 

2dly, The province of Cuyo, or Cuito, in which Caye 
I comprehend the deſarts of Pampas, is bounded nge 
by La Plata on the north; by the Atlantic-ocean 
on the eaſt ; by Patagonia on the ſouth, and the 
mountains of Andes on the weſt ; being about a 
thouſand miles in breadth generally from eaſt to 
weſt, and extending from the 35th to the 45th 
degree of ſouth latitude ; of which the Spaniards 
are maſters only of a very ſmall part between the 
Andes and La Plata; the reſt of the country be- 
tween the Andes and the Atlantic was never yet 
ſubdu'd. 

I find but three Spaniſh towns mention'd in the Chief towns 
province of Cuyo, viz. f. Mendoza. 2. St. John Cue. 
de Frontiera; and 3. Oromante, or St. Lewis of 
Loyala, all of them upon the northern confines, 
the Spaniards poſſeſſing very little of this country 
on the ſouth and eaſt. 

1. Mendoza is ſituated in 35 degrees ſouth lati- Mendoza» 
tude, on a paſs of the mountains of the Andes, be- 
tween the provinces of Chili Proper and that of 
Cuyo. | 

4 St. John de Frontiera is ſituated to the north- St. John de 
ward of Mendoza, on the confines of La Plata, Frontiera. 

3. Oromante, or St. Lewis, is ſituated ſouth- Oromante. 
eaſt of Mendoza, in 36 degrees ſouth latitude, and 
70 degrees of weſtern longitude, which is all the 
deſcription I can meet with of theſe three towns. 

z3dly, The province of Patagonia, or Terra Ma- Patagonia. 
gellenica, in which I include the Terra del Fogo, 
is bounded by a line drawn from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific- Ocean, in 45 degrees of ſouth latitude, on 
the north; by the Atlantic-ocean on the caſt ; 
and by the South-ſea, or Pacific-ocean, on the 
ſouth and weſt, The moſt ſouthern promontory, 
call'd Cape Horn, lying in 57 degrees, 30 minutes 
ſouth latitude. 

In this part of the world I meet with no towns 
either of the natives or Europeans, and therefore 
I proceed in the next place to deſcribe the houſes of 
the Chileſians, and their way of life in theſe three 
Chileſian provinces. 

The Chileſians do not live in towns, but every Buildings 
tribe extends itſelf on the bank of ſome river in the of the 
valleys between the mountains, their houſes ſtand- 
ing regularly, and at a diſtance from each other ; 
neither do they remain long in one place, but re- 
move for the conveniency of paſture, and, as the 
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CHAP. ſeaſon of the year requires, ſometimes into the 
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higher and ſometimes into the lower grounds, in 


V vhich they do not find much difficulty, for their 


Natives of 
Cuyo no 
&x'd abode, 


open and champain country. 


houſes are all upon a floor, ſlightly built of wood, 
and conſiſt of three or four rooms only, which are 
ſo contriv'd that they can be taken aſunder and re- 
mov'd one after another: Their doors have neither 
hinges, locks, or bolts, their furniture being fo 
mean, though they live in one of the richeſt coun- 
tries in the world, that they fear no robberies : 
Their beds are the ſkins of beaſts laid upon the floor, 
a block or a ſtone ſerves them for a pillow, and they 
lay a coverlet or two over them, made of the wool 
of their country ſheep. Their diſhes are of wood, 
or made of ſome calabaſh, or goad, which ſerve 
them alſo inſtead of pails and pitchers ; earthen 
pots they have to boil and ſtew their meat in; a 
rough unhewn block ſerves for a ſeat, and another 
of the fame kind for a table; and their lances, 
lwords, and other arms are the principal ornaments 
of their houſes: This is to be underſtood of the 
Indians of the province of Chili Proper ; for thoſe 
who inhabit Cuyo, and the plains on the eaſt fide 
of the mountains of Andes, are ſtill leſs poliſh'd. 
Some of them live in caves, and others, after the 
Arabian way, are ever roving from one part of the 
country to another ; and that they may do this with 
the greater eaſe, they have no houſes at all, only a 
flight tent made of the ſkins of beaſts to ſhelter 
them againſt the rain and fun, and they have no- 


thing to do but to take up their tent-poles and ſkins, 


whenever they are diſpoſed to march. 

They look upon it as a fort of impriſonment to 
be confin'd to one place, therefore have neither 
houſes, gardens, plantations, or furniture to clog 
or ſtop their progreſs. 

The liberty of wandering whither they pleaſe is 
eſteem'd the greateſt of all earthly bleſſings. Some- 
times, ſay they, we are pleas'd with the freſhneſs of 
a river fide, and weary of that, we reſort to the 
woods and ſhades, and then again we remove to the 
All the pleaſure of 
life is in variety. In one ſeaſon we hunt, in ano- 
ther we are employ'd in fiſhing, and in another we 
enjoy the fruits of the earth, which are produc'd 
ſpontaneouſly ; when theſe begin to fail us in one 
country, we reſort to another, Whenever we hap- 
pen to encamp, that is our home. We have no 
more fondneſs for one place than another. We go 
where we will, without leaving any thing behind 
us we much regret or deſire, which uſes to torment 
thoſe who have fix'd habitations when they are 
forced to part with them or from them : We fear 
no ill news, having nothing to loſe. Our wives 
and children are our only treaſure, and while we 
have theſe we want nothing. h 

As to the natives of Patagonia, or Terra Ma- 
gellenica, I could never learn there was a ſingle town 
in the country, and ſcarce any thing that looks 
like a houſe ; nothing but poor huts of a pyrami- 


STATE 


dical form, juſt to ſkreen the miſerable inhabi- 
tants from the rigour of the weather have ever been 
ſeen there, and very few of theſe; for this ſeems 
to be the moſt thinly inhabited of any part of 
South- America. 


As the fortreſſes, and ſtrong places of the Chile. Forteft, 


ſians, according to the account the Spaniards give 
us of them, they ſeem to reſemble thoſe of the 
ancient Britons, "They were uſually ſituated in 
woods, ſurrounded by lakes, or moraſſes, and the 
trees cut down and laid a-roſs ſerv'd them inſtead 
of walls. Where they had no water or marſhes 
to defend them, they made broad ditches, and plant- 
ed ſharp ſtakes at the bottom of them. In ſome 
places the ditch was cover'd over with a ſlight cruſt 
of earth, ſo that the Spaniſh horſe fell in upon 
them when they leaſt ſuſpected it; and this ſeems 
to have been a common ſtratagem all over Ame- 
rica to dig pits in the roads and ſet ſtakes in them 
whenever they expected to be attacked by the Spa- 
niſh cavalry ; but the Spaniards reveng'd themſelves 
with great ſeverity on the natives whenever they 
happen'd to loſe either men or horfes by this ſtra- 
tagem. 


EH 
Of the perſons and habits of the Chilgſians; ther 


genius, temper, arts, manufactures, food, exer- 
ciſes, and diverſions. 


H E Chileſians, according to Sir Jo HN NAR- CHAP. 


BOROUGH, are of the middle ſize, and ſtrong 


limb'd, of a tawny complexion, and have long rv 
black hair exceeding harſh ; their features tolerably P%= 


good, their teeth white and ſound, active of body, 
but of a dejected countenance. They agree with 
the reſt of the Americans in pulling the hair off 
their chins and other parts of their body, as foon as 
it appears, With tweezers, or nippers made of ſhells. 
Their women are moderately tall, flender, and 
well-ſhap'd : They braid and curl their hair fre- 
quently, letting it grow to a very great length. 

When Ov ALLE, and other Spaniſh writers, tell us 
that the Chileſians are very fair, it muſt be under- 
ſtood in compariſon of thoſe Indians that lie near the 
EquinoQtial, and perhaps they may be fairer than 
ſome of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; but Sir JOHN 
NA RBOROUGH, who was an Engliſhman, eſteem d 
them very tawny compar'd with his countrymen. 

As to thoſe Chileſians who inhabit the province 
of Cuyo, and the plains of Pampas, between the 
mountains of Andes and the Atlantic-ocean, theſe 
are people of a larger ſtature than thoſe of Chil 
Proper, and of a darker complexion, and the women 
paint their faces or ſome part of them green. 

The third province of Chili, denominated Pata- 
gonia, and Terra Magellenica, is the countty 
which our firſt Diſcoverers peopled with giants, 
dwarfs and monſters : But none that have _ 
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theſe coafts the laſt hundred years having ſeen any 
thing of this kind, the moſt credulous ſeem now 


WAV ready to give up thoſe relations as fabulous; I ſhall 


ſay nothing more therefore of the people that inha- 
bit this tract of land, but that the further we proceed 
tothe ſouthward beyond the Equator, the more robuſt 
the people are, and the lighter the colour of their 
hair, as we find it in our northern hemiſphere ; and 
2s they have very little communication with any 
part of the world, they are eſteem'd as ſavage as 
any of the Americans. 

The men of Chili Proper wear a looſe garment 
made of the wool of their country ſheep, pretty 
full, and . reaching down to their knees or lower, 
which is put on like a ſurplice, not being open be- 


fore, or on the ſides, and has not fleeves. They 


have a kind of open drawers and doublets, but no 
ſhirts, any more than ſhoes and ſtockings, but 
wear a kind of buſkin, or half- ſtocking, on their 
legs; and on their heads a ſtiff hat or cap, cock'd 
up before like a dragoon's cap, the crown of which 
is ſometimes adorn'd with a beautiful plume of tea- 
thers, dy'd wool, or a noſegay of flowers. 

The habits of the women differ little from thoſe 
of the men, only they have no covering on their 
heads, but a kind of coronet of wool of ſeveral co- 
lours binds their temples. Their hair is part of it 
curFd and braided, and the reſt lows down their 
backs to a great length. The women have alſo a 
kind of ſaſh with which they bind or ſwathe their 
bodies from the middle upwards, and when they go 
abroad, throw a cloak or mantle over all. 

On feſtivals their cloaths are of the ſame form, 
but finer, and of more beautiful colours ; and as 


they adorn their heads with feathers or flowers, 


their necks are cover'd with chains of beautiful 
inclls, or precious ſtones, | 

The Indians on the eaſt fide of the Andes, in the 
province of Cuyo and the plains of Pampas, are not 
near ſo well cloathed as thoſe on the weſt : They 
are contented with leaves to hide their nudi- 
ties, and the ſkins of beaſts ſerve them for cloaks, 
or mantles, which is all the cloathing they wear as 
far as I can learn, and their ornaments are ſome 
glittering trifles which they hang upon their lips, 
that are bord through for that purpoſe, and rather 
diofigure than adorn their faces, in the opinion of 
ſtrangers. | 

As to the people of Patagonia, or Terra Ma- 
gellenica, 'tis faid, they go like the ancient Britons, 
perfectly naked, though they live in an exceeding 
cold climate; fo cold, that the Spaniards who were 
lent to build forts and ſettle colonies in the Straights 
of Magellan, all of them periſh'd, and the whole 
country is ſo diſagreeable toSpaniſh conſtitutions, that 
they have not one colony in it, though they claim 
the property of the whole as far as Cape Horn, the 
moſt ſouthern promontory in America. 

As to the genius and temper 'of the Chileſians, 
they are the braveſt people of the new world, and 


The Peruvian Emperors formerly made fome im- 
preſſion on their northern frontiers, but were re- 
puls'd when they came to the valley of the Arau- 
cans, and could never penetrate further. The Spa- 
niards, by the advantage of their artillery, fire- 
arms and horſe, which theſe people had never ſeen 
before, alſo ſubdu'd ſeveral of their provinces ; but 
when the terror of theſe were over, and the Chile- 
ſians had learned the uſe of fire-arms, and to ma- 
nage horſes, they revolted and drove the Spaniards 
out of their country, of which they at this day re- 
tain but a very ſmall part near the coaſt of the 
xg as will be obſerv'd in the enſuing hi- 
ory. 

Nor were theſe people leſs remarkable for their 
wit than their courage ; they did not only learn the 
art of war of the Spaniards, but excell'd them ſoon 
in warlike ſtratagems, and their Generals became ſu- 
perior to the Spaniards : What gave their enemies 
a vaſt advantage of them at firſt was, their being 


divided under ſo many petty Princes, the heads of 


their clans; but they no ſooner united under one 
Chief or General, than they became exceeding 
formidable. 

The Chileſians are remarkable alfo for their pa- 
tience and fortitude, being bred up to hardſhips 
from their infancy : They endured fatigue, heat, 
and cold, to admiration, inſomuch that they want- 
ed ſcarce any qualification that is requiſite to form 
good ſoldiers ; and where they apply themſelves to 
learn any other art or ſcience, frequently excel their 
Spaniſh maſters. 

In temperance only they are deficient. In eating, 
drinking, and venereal encounters they know no 
bounds ; particularly at their feſtivals and entertain- 
ments, which laſt ſeveral days, they eat and drink 
moſt immoderately, ſcarce ever parting ſober ; and 
the women, as well as men, frequently drink to 
exceſs, but then it is by themſelves, and at different 


times ; for when their huſbands carouſe, they make 


it their buſineſs to attend and take care of them 


when they are diforder'd, and prevent quarrels, 


which frequently ariſe when they are elevated. 
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to this day remain unconquer'd, for the moſt part. C HAP. 
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They eat very little meat, except veniſon, before heir food; 


the Spaniards arriv'd and ſtock'd their country with 


beef and mutton, hogs and goats; for America, as 
has been obſerv'd, produced no ſuch animals, and 


now they ſeldom eat fleſh but at their feſtivals : 
Their ul diet is maiz, or Indian- corn, boil'd, 


parch'd, or ground, and made into paſte, with pulſe, 


roots, fruits and herbs : "Their drink is either made 
of their Indian- corn dry'd and ſteep'd, or of their 
fruits, and is very ſtrong and palatable ; and in the 
ſouthern provinces the Spaniards have introduc'd 
grapes, and make good wine, but the northern pro- 
vinces are too cold for it. 


They dance, ſing, and play upon inſtruments at 51, | 
their feſtivals, tho they make but dull muſick with — 9 


their wooden drums and flutes, as they are call'd ; 
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CH AP. and if their wind- inſtruments are made of the bones 
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of their enemies, as ſome relate, it cannot be very 
They dance round a kind of maypole, 
as the common people ſometimes do here, but with 
this improvement, that they lodge ſeveral bottles of 
good ſtrong liquor abotr the pole, and drink round 
to one another in the intervals of their dances till 
they are exceeding merry, and ſometimes very drunk, 
And thus they frequently paſs away whole nights as 
well as days ; and it is when the men are thus heat- 


ed with liquor that they reſolve upon ſome expedi- 


tion againft their enemies, or on a hunting-match, 
in both which they will endure incredible fatigues, 
tho” they live fo luxuriouſly at other times: And in- 
deed it is their laborious exerciſe, and the hardſhips 
they ſuſtain in the field, that makes them excel all 
other Indians in military exploits, and gives them 
ſuch robuſt conſtitutions. Pain and pleaſure they 
experience alternately, and the labours of the chaſe, 
or a ſevere campaign, give a reliſh to their ſofter 
amuſemente. 

Their children are bred up ſrom their infancy to 
endure hardſhips, to manly ſports and the exerciſe 
of arms; and even their women are not exempted 
from them, but attend their huſbands in the moſt 
hazardous enterprizes, in which they ſometimes bear 
a part. The whole nation is ſo addicted to war, 
that it ſeems to be both their buſineſs and their plea- 
ſure : Nor did they ever want an exerciſe for their 
courage during the reigns of the Peruvian Emperors, 
who were perpetually invading and harraſſing their 
frontiers, tho" they could never make any great im- 
preſſion on them. Since the Spaniards arriv'd, they 
have been in a perpetual ſtate of war with thoſe in- 
vaders, and have learn'd of them to manage their 
horſes ſo well, and to uſe the fire-arms they have 
taken from the Spaniards, that to this day they 
maintain the inland-country againſt them, ſuffering 
the Spaniards to poſſeſs only ſome few towns upon 
the coaſt, This genius for war, poſſibly, may be 
one reaſon they have made ſo little improvement in 


+ Other arts and ſciences ; for except thoſe who form 


their arins, their bows, arrows, lances and darts, 
there are very few artificers among them: And in- 
deed they have very little occaſion for mechanicks, 
neither their houſes or furniture requiring many ma- 
terials, or much ſkill to put them together ; and 
their cloathing is always the ſame, not ſhap'd to 
their bodies, but looſe about them, and they never 
alter their faſhions. However, it appears they un- 
derſtood ſpinning, weaving, and dying pretty well, 
and could ſew or tack their cloaths together before 
the Spaniards came amongſt them; and where they 
apply themſelves to learn any mechanick art of the 
Spaniards, they make excellent workmen. 

They had no books, letters, or writings among 
them any more than the reſt of the Americans, 
but aſſiſted their memories by quippo's, or knots, as 
the Peruvians did, and would caſt up an account 


are now, become the greateſt proficients in the liberal 
arts who live under the Spaniſh juriſdiction, 


The ſkill the natives of Chili had in phyſick and p 


ſurgery was very mean; bleeding, purging, and 
vomiting, and the application of certain herbs to 
their wounds, was all they knew of this ſcience 
almoſt : And inſtead of a lancet, they uſed a ſharp 
piece of flint ſet in a ſmall cane, not much unlike 
the inſtrument we bleed horſes with. But the na- 
tives are ſaid to be of ſuch ſtrong, hale conſtitutions, 
and uſe ſo much exerciſe, that they have very little 
occaſion for phyſick, and live frequently to an hun- 
dred years of age, their memory ſeldom failing them 
to the laſt, any more than their teeth or eyes ; but 
if they are remov'd into Peru or any hot climate, 
they ſoon ſicken and die, as we find by the Chileſian 
priſoners the Spaniards take and ſend to their colo- 
nies nearer the EquinoCtial. 

So averſe are they to ſlavery, that there is no 
keeping them priſoners long in their own country : 
They will run any hazard to make their eſcape, 
and ſometimes die by their own hands; ſo much do 
they dread the cruelty of the Spaniards, who ſend 
the captive Chileſians therefore to the moſt diſtant 
countries. Scveral of them however have eſcap'd 
back to their own country, even from Lima, which 
is 500 leagues diſtant from it; tho' they are forced 
to creep along by the ſca- ſide, and traverſe all the 
turnings and windings of the ſhore, which makes 
the way as far again ; and in this extenſive journey 
they dare not enter any town or inhabited place for 
fear of being retaken by the Spaniards, infomuch 
that they are forced to feed upon cockles and other 
ſhell-hſh they find by the ſea-fide, Nor are they 
leſs put to it for water to drink in the Peruvian 
defarts than they are for food : And a further in- 
convenience is, that they are forced to ſwim croſs 
the mouths of ſeveral rapid rivers in their paſſage ; 
and yet do they frequently overcome all theſe diffi- 
culties by time and patience, and arrive at their own 
country. | 

Ovar Le relates, that ſome of theſe Chileſians 
being taken captive, and ſent in chains from Bal- 
divia to Peru on board a ſhip, found means to get 
off their fetters, and jumping into the ſea, ſwam 
on ſhore when the ſhip was more than a mile di- 
{tant from it; and that one old man, who was not 
fo fortunate as to get away with the reſt, when he 
found all his companions gone, the next day fell 
upon the maſter of the ſhip, and having wounded 
him in ſeyeral places with a knife, threw himſelf 
into the ſea, but was ſhot before he could reach the 
ſhore ; which occurrence OvALLE produces as an 
inſtance of the bravery of the Chileſians, and the 
averſion they have to the being carried out of their 
country, 
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CH AE IV. 
Of the animals of Chili. 


N this country we meet with the Peruvian Sheep 
and Goats, and ſuch other quadrupedes as have 


been deſcrib'd in Peru, but they don't ſeem to have 


abounded in four-footed animals in any part of Ame- 
rica, or to have had that variety of them as we have 
in this part of the world. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, tranſported thither almoſt every ſpecies about 
two hundred years ago, which being left to run wild 
in their foreſts, are vaſtly multiply'd,, inſomuch that 
'tis faid, the Chileſians can now bring a body of ten 
or twelve thouſand horſe into the field at a ſhort 
warning ; and they carry on a very great trade with 
the hides of their black cattle as well as the fleſh, 
which they dry and fend to Peru, but are forced to 
burn or bury vaſt quantities of beef every year, not 
having a ſufficient demand for the fleſh of thoſe nu- 
merous droves they annually kill for their ſkins, 
Their birds and fowls alſo are much the ſame that 
are found in Peru; Eagles, Hawks, Parrots, and 
the Couder, a prodigious large and ravenous bird of 
prey, two or three of which will ſeize upon a young 
calf or heifer and devour them, and they are not 


afraid to attack boys or girls ; but of theſe there are 


not many here, any more than in Peru. 
The Parrots fly ſcreaming in ſuch numerous flocks, 


that they obſcure the ſight of the ſun, and never 


fail to come down from the mountains into the 
valleys at the ſeaſon of the year when the fruits are 
ripe, of which they deſtroy great quantities, 

At the time when they ſlaughter their beef, there 


comes down another voracious fowl], larger than a 


duck, which gorges itſelf with the carcaſes that are 
left in the fields, fo that it cannot fly *till it has got 
rid of its load; and they are hunted and knock'd on 
the head by the boys at this ſeaſon. 

The Oftrich is another bird the natives hunt, 
and tho' he cannot fly, yet by the help of his wings 
he runs ſo ſwiftly that he frequently eſcapes from 
the flecteſt dogs and horſes. 

They have another long-legg'd fowl, bigger than 
a turkey, that wades through ponds and rivers, and 
lives upon fiſh. Theſe the Indians hunt for their 
feathers, which are red and white, and take many 
more fowls on the ſame account ; for plumes of 
beautiful feathers are the principal ornaments of 
their heads. They abound alſo in finging-birds 
of various kinds, many of them unknown to this 
part of the world ; and they have ſeveral the ſame 
as ours, ſuch as Linnets, Nightingales, Blackbirds, 
and Finches, Of tame fowls they had' but one fort, 
between a Duck and a Hen, when the Spaniards ar- 
rived here, but now they have introduced all man- 
ner of European poultry, which multiply exceeding- 
ly, and are much better food hefe than in warmer 


climates, Theſe only, of all the people of Ameri- 
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which riſes about a foot above the ground, and 
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ca, can ſay they are gainers by being acquainted CH AP. 
with the Spaniards ; for they till retain their liber- V. 
ties (moſt of them) and have acquir'd the poſſeſſion WW & 
of European cattle, fowls, grain and fruits, which 
they wanted before, They have alſo learn'd ſeveral 
arts and ſciences of the Europeans, and in many 
inſtances excel their maſters. 

Their lakes and rivers abound in good fiſh as well Fit, 
as their ſeas, Whales and Grampus's are frequent- 


ly found on the coaſt of Chili, and there is plenty 
of Albecores, Boneta's, flat-hſh, and ſhell-fſh. 


CH AE... 
Of their foreft and fruit-trees, grain, plants, herbs, 


roots, flowers and minerals. 


MONG the foreſt-trees of this country, 
the principal are the Cypreſs-tree, the Cedar, 6 me _ 
the Oak, the Paregua, and the Cinnamon-tree, fo gas 
call'd, I preſume, from ſome reſemblance it may Foreſt-trees. 
have to the true Cinnamon in its colour; but the 
bark has neither that fine ſmell or taſte as the true 
Cinnamon has. This timber is uſed chiefly in their 
buildings, and they have alſo the Sandal, the Palm, 
the Pine-tree, and the Guayac, Which is a wood as 
hard and as heavy as iron almoſt. There is ano- 
ther tree call'd the Thorn-buſh, that grows in cluſ- 
ters, or groves, which is their ordinary fewel near 
St. Jago: It has fome reſemblance of an Oak, but 
more durable; the heart of it is red, and ſcarce 
ever decays. They make charcoal of this wood 
for their furnaces and forges. Both this and the Oak 
loſe their leaves in winter, as well as their fruit- 
trees, but there are ſome wild trees that do not, 
though covered with ſhow, The Muſtard-plant, 
Ov aLLE relates, grows vaſtly large here: He 
ſays, he has travell'd many leagues through groves 
of Muſtard, which were taller than man and horſe, 
and the birds, as 'tis ſaid in the Goſpel, build their 
neſts in the branches. 

As ſoon as the firft rains fall in the ſpring, the Floweree 

fields are cloathed with green, and within a month *: 
there is good graſs, with which nature produces 
yellow flowers in great abundance, and after theſe, 
a vaſt variety of other flowers, red, blue, green, 
yellow, &c. of which, OVALLE fays, he num- 
bered two and forty ſeveral forts at one time : Nor 
did he reckon among theſe any of their garden 
flowers, or thoſe brought from Europe, ſuch as 
Carnations, Roſes, Gilliflowers, Lillies, &c. and 
thoſe wild flowers ſmell extremely ſweet morning 
and evening, as do ſeveral of their green herbs, 
from which they diſtil perſum'd waters, 

They have alſo phyſical herbs of great virtue, Medicinal 
and the Spaniards have diſcover'd many more, ſince herbe. 
their arrival, than the natives were acquainted with, 
ſome whereof will expel poiſon. 

OvaLLE mentions a plant call'd Quinchamali, 
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reſemble faffron; this they take up and boil with 


WY WW the roots, and the liquor being drank hot, diſſolves 


Fruits» 


Furopean 
ſruits. 


Corn 


any coagulated blood jn the body, occaſioned by 
wounds or bruiſes, preventing impoſtumations. 

Another of theſe healing herbs is call'd Albaquilla, 
which grows on a ſhrub almoſt as large as a tree; 
the leaves are fragrant and ſweet to the taſte, the 
juice whereof apply'd to green wounds is a pre- 
ſent cure. 

A third healing herb grows like a lock of fine 
hair, and being boil'd in water, and drank, cures 
fevers and pleuriſies. There are herbs that cure the 
Sciatica, others that diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder, 
and, if we may credit O VALLE, here are herbs 
that cure almoſt every malady. 

The fruits peculiar to the country mention'd by 
OvaALLE are, the Pengu, a red fruit of an oval 
form, ſomething bigger than a Filbert, which they 
boil and eat with their meat. The Magne, whoſe 
fruit is black, like a Mirtle-berry, and well taſted, 
but perfectly dyes the mouth and hands black. 
They have many other fruits, of which they make 
good liquor ; but the moſt admired is the Murtilla, 
which grows in 37 degrees beyond, and is the com- 
mon food of the natives of that part of the country : 
It is of a red colour, and in form like a ſmall grape 
with little ſeeds in it, like thoſe we find in figs : 
This fruit has a delicious taſte or ſmell, and they 
make a wine of it, which excels our European 
wine, *tis ſaid, and all other liquors, and is the 
more valuable becauſe it grows in a part of the 
country that is too cold for our wine; and when it 
turns ſour exceeds all other vinegar in flavour. 

They had alſo a feed call'd Madi, which afforded 
wy good oil before the Spaniards introduc'd o- 

ives. 

As to their fruits in general, the Spaniſh writers 
obſerve, that they have ſcarce any of thoſe that 
grow in the countries between the Tropics, and 
conſequently thoſe that are found in Mexico and 
Peru are not many of them to be met with here. 


But then they have this advantange, that whatever 


fruits are carried thither from Europe thrive prodi- 
giouſly, particularly Vines, Figs, Olives, Apple-trees, 
Pears, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces, Pomegranates, 
Cherries, Plumbs, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons and Al- 
monds. But the fruit that thrives moſt is the Ap- 
ple of every kind, of which they have prodigious 
orchards, and they are forced to thin them when 
they are ſmall, or they break down the trees before 
they are ripe, 

Of Maiz, or Indian-corn, they had great plenty 
before the Spaniards arriv'd, but they had neither 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Annis, Cummin, Coriander- 
ſeed, Linſeed, Flax, Hemp, Peas, Cabbage, Lettice, 
Raddiſhes, Cardoons, Chicory, Endive, Cucumbers, 
Purſly, Garlick, or Onions, all which they have now 
in abundance, and in greater perfection than they 
are to be met with here; and their roots, particu- 
larly Turnips, grow to a prodigious ſize. 

I 


pital to diſcover a mine to the Spaniards or any other 


but what they find in the ſands of their rivers, or 


Ov ALLE obſerves, that though every part of A- C4 p 
merica 1s oblig'd to the Spaniards for 45 of theſe VI. 
European ſeeds and plants, yet they are all to be — 
found only in Chili, In ſome provinces, ſays he 
they have European grain, in others oil, in others 
fruit, but in Chili they have now all manner of 
trees, plants, ſeeds and animals almoſt that are in 
Europe, and here they thrive and multiply to ad- 
miration. He adds, that he has ſeen Apple-trees, 
Pears, Mulberry-trees, and Walnut-trees grow to 
the ſize of Elms, Strawberries as big as Pears, and 
Quinces as big as a man's head: That fruit is 6 
pientiful that they enjoy it in a manner in com- 
mon. No man refuſes to let another go into his 
garden and take what he pleaſes; and he has ſeen 
their beſt fruits grow wild in the fields for a mile 
together. 

There are mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Quick- Mine, 
ſilver and Lead in Peru, but the 98 Na to 5 
ſlight all of them but the Gold. When VALDIVIA 
made a conqueſt of part of this country, 'tis ſaid, 
he employ'd no leſs than fiſty thouſand Indians in 
working the gold mines ; at which the natives were 
ſo provoked, that they made a general revolt, de- 
feated and kilbd VALDIVIA, and drove the Spa- 
niards out of moſt of the towns they had built. 
After which they made a law, that it ſhould be ca- 


foreigners. Nor will they ſuffer a mine to be 
opened now); ſo that though the Spaniards have re- 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome towns upon the coaſt, 
they meet with no other gold at preſent than what 
they purchaſe of the Chileſians, who gathar none 


on the ſurface of the earth, though there are more 
gold mines here than in any part of the world. 
Both the Engliſh and Dutch have endeavour'd to 
cultivate an underſtanding with the natives of Chili, 
in order to traffick with them for their gold, but 
could never ſucceed. They look upon all ſtrangers 
to have the like paſſion for gold as the Spaniards 
have, and imagine, if they ſhould ſuffer them to 
plant colonies there, they would attempt to take 
their country from them, as the Spaniards have 
done. And fince I am now treating of the pro- 
duce of this country, it may be proper to ſay 
ſomething of the foreign trade of Chili, which Fort 
conſiſts altogether in exporting that produce to" 
Peru and Mexico; namely, gold, copper, and o- 
ther metals, hides, tallow, dry'd fleſh, fiſh, corn, 
fruits, wine, oil, ſalt, hemp, flax, cordage, lea- 
ther, timber for ſhipping and other uſes, medicinal 
herbs and drugs : The chief articles in theſe expor- 
tations being hides and tallow. OvALLE relates, 
that he has known twenty thouſand quintals of 
tallow exported in one year from Chili to Lima 
only, and hides and leather in proportion. Thelr 
naval ſtores are another great article, which the 
Peruvians receive entirely from thence, as alſo the 
copper, of which they make their great-guns an 
bells: And the Spaniards of Chili take in =_ 
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CHAP. from Mexico, Panama and Lima, the merchan- 


dize of China, Eaſt-India and Europe: At leaſt 


lis was the nature of their traffick when the Spa- 


niards were poſſeſoꝰ d of this country; but no doubt 
it muſt be decreaſed in proportion to what the na- 
tives have recovered from them, 

What has been faid hitherto upon this head the 
reader will obſerve relates to the province of Chili 
Proper; as to that of Cuyo, which lies on the eaſt of the 
mountains of Andes, and between thoſe mountains 
and the Atlantic-ocean, we have not fo perfect 
an account as could be wiſh'd, nor indeed of any 


of the inland provinces, The reader muſt be con- 


tent therefore with ſuch a one as I can collect from 
the authors before me, among whom OVALLE, 
a native of Chili, and who was Piocurator for the 
Jeſuits of that province at Rome, is the principal. 
He repeats, in the firſt place, ſome obſervations 
he made upon another occaſion, namely, that it is 


FChui Proper, amazing to reflect when there are only the moun- 


tains of Andes between the provinces of Cuyo and 
Chili Proper, they ſhould be fo different in their 
qualities, and in every reſpect almoſt diametrically 
oppoſite to each other, tho? the latitude be the ſame. 
In Cuyo, he fays, the heats are intolerable in ſum- 
mer, while the weather in Chili is very temperate. 
In Cuyo thunder, lightning, rain, and tempeſts are 
trequ2:1t in firmer, while in Chili they have ſet- 
tled 1-116 weather, without thunder, lightning, or 
ra! n winter the weather is variable in Chili, 
by a-ver sxceſſive cold to the weſtward of the 
mountains, whereas in Cuyo they have conſtant ſe- 
rene weather in the winter, and exceſſive hard froſts, 
inſomuch that the cattle die in the fields if they are 
not hous'd, and for five or ſix months every year 
the paſlages of the mountains are ſo lock'd up by 
the ſnows, that theſe two provinces have no manner 
of communication. 
In Chili there are ſcarce any ſnakes or poiſonous 
inſects, but in Cuyo they abound, and they are 
tormented alſo with buggs, muſquito's and other 


vermine, of which they have none, or very few, 


in Chili, 

As for cattle, the Spaniards have well 
ſtock'd this province with all manner 11 5 
cattle as well as Chili, and they have great numbers 
of Peruvian ſheep and goats of their own. They 
abound alſo in corn and wine, and their fruits are 
laid to have a better flavour than thoſe Chili, their 
ſummers being hotter, and of this there is ſuch 
plenty that they ſupply the province of La Plata, 
and even Buenos Ayres, on the Atlantic-ocezn, 
with dry'd grapes, dry'd peaches, apples, oil, and 
excellent wine. But then this muſt be underſtood of 


un that part of the province that lies next the mountains, 
Paryy, for the deſarts of Pampas extend ſix or ſeven hun- 


dred miles further eaſtward, over which they are 
ages to paſs in their way to Buenos Ayres. "Theſe, 
ays my author, are vaſt plains, which, like the o- 


cean, afford an | | 
Vol. II an unbounded proſpect, but produce. 


r 


vrhich gives us ſome further light into the nature of 


and *till the ſun is an hour high the next morning, 


neither trees or herbage; and then proceeds to re- CHAP, 
late the manner of travelling over thoſe defarts, VI. | 


this country, 

They travel, he fays, in covered carts and wag- 
gons, made as commodious almoſt as an houſe, with 
doors to ſhut, and windows on each fide to let in 
the air; and they lay beds, or mattreſſes, on the floor, 
on which they ſleep great part of the journey, Theſe 
waggons are drawn by oxen, and they ſet out a- 
bout two hours before ſun-ſet, travelling all night 


and then they bait (not at an inn, for I can't 
learn there is a ſingle houſe in the country) but 
they reſt and eat that proviſion they carry with 
them, or take in hunting by the way; for thoſe that 
are diſpoſed for rurul ſports have horſes and dogs 
with them, and take great numbers of the guana- 
coes and vicunes, a kind of wild ſheep and goats, 
animals almoſt peculiar to South-America, which 
have been already deſcrib'd in treating of Peru, 
They take alſo a great many partridges, francolins, 
and other game, from whence one would be in- 
clin'd to think it muſt be a mighty pleaſant journey 
from Chili to Buenos Ayres; but travellers inform 
us that they are ſubject to inconveniences which 
very much abate the pleaſure of it, particularly the 
exceſſive heats which oblige them to lie {till all the 
middle of the day, and then they have no other de- 
fence from the ſun or rain than what the waggon 
affords at many ſtages, though at ſome there hap- 
pens to be ſmall brooks and willows growing by 
them that afford the traveller a refreſhing ſhade : 
But the greateſt inconvenience is the want of water, 
which they do not meet with ſometimes for ſeveral 
days journey, and therefore are forced to carry wa- 
ter both for themſelves and their cattle ; and ſome- 
times this is all ſpent, as my author ſays it happen'd 
when he paſſed theſe plains, and they muſt have 
periſh'd if they had not happily been reliev'd by a 


ſhower of rain, But all this might be remedied if 


the country was inhabited; for they meet with 
ſprings it ſeems in many places within a few yards 
of the ſurface : And the rains alone, which happen 
frequently in ſummer, might be preſerved in ci- 
ſterns and reſervoirs, if there were any towns or 
villages in the country; but at preſent, ſays my au- 
thor, theſe are the difficulties we meet with in the 
plains of Cuyo, Tucuman, and Rio Plata ; add- 
ing, for many leagues we do not ſee a hill, a tree, 
or a ſtone, any more than water, unleſs our way lies 


near the banks of the river Plata, or ſome other 


river. 
C HAP. VII. 


The hiſtory of Chili, containing the ancient and pre- 
4 ſent ſtate of that country. K 
H E firſt account of the Spaniards received, CHAP. 
of Chili was from the Peruvians, who ſub- VII. 
du'd the northern part of that province in the reign n dg 
Bbb of Chili, 
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CHAP. of their tenth Inca, Yuranqui, but afterwards dians to work in: At which the Chileſians were ſo CH AP 
VII. met with fo powerful an oppoſition from the con- exaſperated, that they raiſed forces and attack'd the VII. 
WYw federated Chileſians, that the Inca's determin'd to caſtle before it was well finiſh'd, and were very near K 


in aſion of 


Cnili, 


V.\divia's — 


make the river Maulle the utmoſt bounds of their 
empire, and accordingly fortified the banks of it 
againſt the invaſions of the Barbarians, as they 
call'd them ; for all we can learn of the ancient 


Chileſians from the Peruvians is, that they worſhipp'd 


a great many creatures animate and inanimate as 
gods, and were very unpoliſh'd and unciviliz'd ; 
that they had no other form of government than 
the patriarchal, Every tribe or family was govern- 
ed by its reſpective head, or chief, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt fon, or neareſt relation, on his 
deceaſe, And when they were invaded, or had 


wars with their neighbours, they made choice of 


the man moſt famous for courage and military ſkill 
for their General. As to that part of the country 
that was conquer'd by the Inca's, the Chileſians 
were obliged to conform themſelves to the religion 
and manners of the Peruvians, and their Emperors 
made no difference between theſe and the reſt of 
their ſubjects. 


Cuſco, the capital of Peru, undertook an expedi- 
tion againſt Chili, in which he was introduced by 
the Inca PAULLA, who put him in poſſeſſion of 
that part of it which was under the dominion of the 
Peruvian Emperors, about the year 1535, as has 
been already related in the hiſtory of Peru : After 
which, ALMAGRo ſubdu'd ſome of the more 
ſouthern provinces of Chili, and probably would 
have extended his conqueſts further, if he had not 
been oblig'd to return to Peru to make head againſt 
the PizARR O's, who had form'd a deſign to de- 
prive him of his ſhare of that province, and to 
have ufurp'd the ſole dominion of all the conqueſts 
the Spaniards had made to the ſouthward of the 
Equator. 

Varpivia, or BALDIVIA, was the next Spa- 
niſh Commander that attempted to extend their 


- conqueſts in Chili. He had ſerved in the wars of 


Italy, and was look'd upon as one of the beſt ofi- 
cers that went over to America, for which reaſon 
he was made choice of by the Marquis PI ZAR RO 
to enlarge their empire on that fide, VALpivia 
enter'd upon this ſervice in the year 1540, and met 
with little oppofition from that part of Chili which 
was ſubject to the Inca's ; but on his advancing 
further he was frequently encounter'd by the con- 
federated Caciques. However, he penetrated as far 
as the valley of Mapocho, which he found extremely 
fruitful and well-peopled. In this valley, being 
80 miles in circumference, and ſituate 2 leagues to 


carrying it; however, they were at length repuls'd, 
and V ALDIVIA acquainting the Vice-roy of Peru 
with the ſtate of his affairs, received a reinforce- 
ment of troops from thence, under the command 
of John BAP TISTAPASsTENE. But ſtill it ap- 
pears he was not ſtrong enough to make any great 
progreſs ; and the Indians giving out that there 
were very rich gold mines in a certain part of the 
country not far from St. Jago, drew a detachment 
of his forces (who went in ſearch of them) into an 
ambuſcade, and cut off every man of them except 
their Commander and a Negroe, who eſcap'd to 
St. Jago by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes. Where- 
upon VALDIvI1Aa ſent. for another reinforcement 
of troops to enable them to advance againſt the 
Chileſians; and built the town and caſtle of Co- 
quimbo, or Serena, on a bay of the ſea, in 3o de- 
grees ſouth latitude, to ſecure his communication 
with Peru, and prevent the ſupplies being cut off 
which he expected from thence, 


Almagro's Don DIEGO DE AL MACRO was the firſt of In the mean time the civil wars breaking out in 
_ the Spaniſh Generals who, after the reduction of Peru, VALDIVIa was commanded thither with 


ſome of his officers and foldiers, and left his con- 
queſts in Chili to the care of his Lieutenant Fr Ax- 
CISCO DE VILLAGRA 3; but the rebels being de- 
feated in Peru, VALDIVI A returned again to 
Chili with a good body of veteran ſoldiers, who had 
ſerv'd in thoſe wars. During the abſence of Va r- 
DIVIA, there happen'd a miſunderſtanding between 
his Lieutenant FRAN CISCO DE VILLAGRA 
and PEDRO SANCHEZ DE Hoz, to whom the 
King of Spain had granted the government of the 
further part of Peru and Chili, and who with rea- 
ſon therefore expected the command of the forces in 
Chili in the abſence of VA LDI1y1A ; and indeed he 
had a right to that command before Va LD1ivia 
himſelf, as he received his commiſſion only from 
the Marquis of PizARRo, who had no authority 
in Chili; nor would Don SANCHEZ have ſub- 
mitted to VALDIVIA's taking upon him the com- 
mand of that army, but upon condition of his be- 
ing put in poſſeſſion of the richeſt part of Chili. 

This VA LDIVIA had agreed to, but his Lieute- 
nant VILLAGRA, taking an opportunity to quar- 
rel with SANCHEZ in the abſence of VALDIVIA, 
as has been intimated, made him priſoner and cut 
off his head, whether by the order of VAL PDIVIA 
his rival or not, is uncertain, but he appear'd very 
well pleas'd with the fact when it was done, having 
thus got rid of a man that had ſo much colour to 
claim the beſt part of his conqueſts, and look'd upon 
VALDIVIA himſelf as a uſurper. 


the weſtward of the mountains of Andes, he found- 
=_ ed the city of St. Jago, in the year 1541, in 34 
C degrees ſouth latitude, and built a caſtle for the 

defence of 1t and of the gold mines in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he. compelPd the conquer'd In- 


their advantage of them, ſurpriz d the Spaniſh gar- ae and 
riſons of Copiapo and Coquimbo, and putting them Cn 
to the ſword, demoliſhed both thoſe towns: *. 
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. was with difficulty FRANC13co DE VILLAGRA notwithſtanding the diſadvantage they had in the C H AP. 
FE . Tfended himself in St Jago itſelf till the return of want of horſes, artillery, and armour, reſolved to VII. 
Wyo Vaipivia, who bringing a good army with him, make another bold puſh for the recovery of their WWW 


. 4} | 
The ei“ 
yars of ihe | 
paniard a 


reftor'd his affairs, 18 OD _ the 
valleys of Copiapo and uimbo again, and re- 
3 eng Indians had deſtroy'd there; 
after which he marched further ſouthward, and hav- 
ing paſſed the river Maypo, ſubdu'd the Promoca's, 
a warlike nation, who had defended their frontiers 
not only againſt the Peruvian Emperors, but againſt 
the Spaniards commanded by ALMaGRo. He 
afterwards tranſported his troops over the great rivers 
Maulle and Itata, and obſerving an advantageous 
ſituation on a bay of the South-ſea, in 37 degrees 
ſouth latitude, he founded a city there in the year 
1550, giving it the name of Conception. But the 
Chilefians, enraged to ſee themſelves thus bridled 
and reſtrain'd of their native liberties by the towns 
and fortreſſes erected by the Spaniards in their coun- 


try, aſſembled in great numbers, and harraſs'd the 


new city of Conception with repeated attacks, kil- 
ling a great many Spaniards, and endangering the 
loſs of their whole army: VALDIvIA, however, 
finiſh'd the fortification of that town the latter end 
of the year 1550, and having ſent out a party to 
diſcover the country, advanc'd further ſouthward in 
the beginning of the year 1551, bending his march 
towards the plains of Angol ; and having croſod the 
great river Biobio, founded the city of Imperial on 
a hill at the confluence of two rivers in 39 degrees 
ſouth latitude, 4 leagues eaſt of the Pacifick-ocean, 
and 40 to the ſouthward of Conception. 

This city ſtands in a fine fruitful plain, inhabited, 


as the Spaniards relate, by fourſcore thouſand Indians 


when they arrived there, a very peaceable nation, 
that gave them no diſturbance while they were build- 
ing the city, and ſuffered V A LDIVIA to parcel out 
both their perſons and their lands among his follow 
crs without oppoſition. | 
From hence he marched towards the mountains 
of Andes, and 16 leagues to the eaſtward of Im- 
perial laid the foundation of a city, which he call'd 
Villa Rica, from the richneſs of the gold mines he 
tound there. And here the Spaniſh hiſtorians take 
the liberty of cenſuring the conduct of their hero 


BarDivia, in endeavouring to graſp more than 


he could poſſibly hold with the few Spaniſh forces he 
commanded, That brave people, they obſerve, 
bad never been vanquiſh'd by the Spaniards in ſo 
many encounters, if they had not been terrify'd and 
aſtoniſh'd at the firing their artillery and ſmall arms, 
which the Indians, at firſt, imagin'd to be real and 
not artificial thunder and lightning; and that thoſe 
who diſcharg'd them were rather gods than men: 
Their horſes and the men upon them, arm'd cap- a- 
pee, ſeem'd alſo invulnerable, not being able to 
Pierce their armour with their ſpears and darts, 
which rendered the iards till more terrible. 
But the Chileſians being at length undeceived, and 


ending their enemies to be but men like themlelves, 


liberties, being perſuaded they ſhould be able, by 

their numbers and courage, to expel theſe ſtrangers 

out of their country, who had fo unjuſtly enſlaved 

them ; in which they were not entirely miſtaken ; 

for the Spaniards, not conſidering that the dread of 

their arms and horſes was now worn off, grew re- The Chile- 
miſs and negligent in their military diſcipline, and ſians revolt. 
attended more to the enriching themſelves than to 

the ſecuring their conqueſts, which was attended 

with many ill effects; for by compelling the Indians 

to dig in the mines, they daily exaſperated them 

more and more. And by aſſembling ſo many of 

them together at the mines, gave them an op- 
portunity of forming ſchemes, and executing them 

too with better ſucceſs than they could have done 

if they had remain'd diſperſed in their reſpective 

villages. 

The Araucans, the braveſt nation of the Chi- 
leſians, had oppoſed the Spaniards with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, but had been at laſt oblig'd to ſubmit ; and 
this being one of the moſt defirable countries in 
Chili, BALDIvIA, in the diſtribution of the lands, 
had reſerv'd this Jalley for himſelf; and being ſen- 
ſible that the natives were not to be kept under un- 
leſs by pure force, he erectect three caſtles in this 
valley, and left garriſons in them while he march'd 
further ſouthward, and built the town of Valdivia, 
as has been related ; where finding ſtill richer mines, 
"tis ſaid, he employ'd fifty thouſand Indians in the 
working of them, and ſpent ſo much time there in 
amaſſing wealth, that the Araucans, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, engaged the whole country 

in a conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards, and choſe the 
celebrated CauPoLICAN for their General. 

VALDI1VIA receiving intelligence of the intended Caupolican ' 


inſurrection, return'd in ſome haſte to the valley of G*neral of 


Arauca, where he found thirteen or fourtcen thou- *** * 


ſand of the natives aſſembled in arms, whom he 
charged with his horſe, and oblig'd them to retire 
into the woods and incloſures as often as they ap- 
pear'd, but was not in a condition to diſperſe them 
entirely ; they frequently rallied and attack'd his 

and. thus they continued to encounter him 


for ſeveral days in a fort of running-fight. 


The Chileſian General obſerving that his en- His conduct. 
gazing the Spaniards with ſuch numbers only occa- 
fon'd confuſion among his people, thoſe in the front 
frequently giving way to the Spaniſh cavalry, and 
diſordering the reſt of his forces before ever they were 
engag d, divided his army into battalions of a thou- 
ſand each, ordering them to charge the enemy b 
turns. He repreſented to them, that the nd 
were but an hundred and fifty horſe ; and that a 
thouſand of his brave countrymen might eaſily main- 
tain. their ground for ſome time againſt ſo ſmall a 
number,” notwithſtanding the advantage the enemy 
had in their arms and horſes, However, he only 

B b b 2 | deſur'd 
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deſir il they would make their utmoſt efforts. He 
had no expectation that the firſt battalion ſhould 
gain the victoy; but when they found themſelves 
oblig'd to retire, requir'd them to take care in their 
retreat not to diforder the other bodies, but rally 
themſelves, and draw up in the rear, that they 
might be ready for a ſecond charge; and the fame 
commands he gave to the officers of the other 
battalions. 

In purſuance of theſe orders, the firſt battalion 
engaged the Spaniſh horſe with great reſolution, and 
having held them in play ſome time, leiſurely re- 
tir'd, being ſucceeded by the ſecond and that by the 
third, and fo on 'till the Spantards had continued the 
engagement for ſeven or eight hours without inter- 
miſſion, and both men and horſes began to faint 
with the labours of the day, or for want of refreſh- 
ment; which VALDIVI1A too late obſerving, 
made a precipitate retreat, ordering his troops to 
take poſſeſſion of a paſs about a mile from the field 
of battle, where he did not doubt he ſhould yet be 
able to defend himſelf againſt all the power of the 
enemy. But a Chileſian, who had been Page to 
VarDivia, and baptized by the name of Ph11zP 
(whoſe Indian name name was LauTARo) hear- 
ing his maſter give orders for their retreat, deſerted 
at that inſtant to his countrymen, and directed 
them to take poſſeſſion of the paſs before the Spa- 
niards could arrive there. He bid them (ſays the 
royal hiſtorian, DE La VEGA) © make uſe of 
the advantage they had in their hands, recover 
© their liberties, and refcue their country from de- 
* ſtruction, by cutting off thoſe thieves and uſurp- 
ers who had invaded it“: And taking up a ſpear, 
charged his late lord, VALDIVIA, at the head 
of a company of Chileſians, while another detach- 
ment of the Indians ſecured the paſs, as he directed 
them. | 

And now the Chileſians ſeeing the Spaniards un- 
able longer to reſiſt their attacks, preſſed them on 


every ſide, without giving them a moment's time to 


breathe, who finding death inevitable, call'd upon 
JEsus CHRIST, but more upon the bleſſed Vir- 
gin and the reſt of the Saints, to fave them; but 
were all cut in pieces on the ſpot, except the Gene- 
ral VALDIVIA himſelf, who was taken priſoner 
while he was making his confeſſion to a miſerable 
Prieſt in the fame circumſtances, whom they kilPd 


immediately, but brought VALDIVIA, with his 


hands bound behind him, before CAuPOLICAN, 
the Chileſian General, who ordering him to be ty'd 
to a tree, that he might be executed with more 
ceremony than thoſe that fell in the battle, VAI- 
D1VIA, tis ſaid, meanly begg'd his life of the con- 
querors, addreſſing himſelf chiefly to Lau TARO, 
who was but a few hours before his flave. He pro- 
miſed, if they would ſpare him, to withdraw all 
the Spaniſh forces out of Chili, and never more 
diſturb their peace, ſwearing by all that was ſacred 
to perform hi promiſe; but the unrelenting enemy 


allies, marched to the valley of Arauca to give bat- 


was deaf to his entreaties 3 even LAur AR o ob. 0 

ſerved, that it was madneſs to truſt to the promiſes VII. 

of a captive, who would infallibly change his note 

if he was ſet at liberty, Whereupon the Genera] andexccuta, 

pronounced his doom, tho? authors differ about the 

manner of his execution, Some affirm, they poured 

melted gold down his throat, bidding him fatisfy 

himſelf wich that metal he fo violently thirſted atter, 

Others relate, that one of the Indian Caciques, not 

bearing to hear it debated whether the deſtroyer of 

their country ſhould live or die, beat out his brains 

with a club, without aſking the General's leave ; 

and ail the Spaniſh writers agree that they made 

trumpets and flutes of his bones, and preſerved his 

fkull as a memorial of that important victory; 

which they celebrated by feaſting and dancing after 

their country manner, and inſtituted publick ſports 

and exerciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling, and leap- 

ing, to be obſerv'd annually in memory of it; and 

expecting the Spaniards would give them another 

vilit, they encamped in ſome of their moſt inac- 

ceſſible woods and mountains; and CAUPOLICAN 

conſtituted LA ur ARO his Lieutenant- general for Lautes 

the ſervices he had done in the late battle, finding Lauda 

him every way qualified for that poſt. mr 
The news of VALDIVIA's misfortune arriving 

at the city of Conception, his Lieutenant FR a x- 

CISCO DE VILLAGRA aſſembled the Spaniards 

that were diſperſed in the ſeveral provinces of Chili, 

and being joined with ſeveral thouſand of his Indian 


( 
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tle to CAUPOLICAN ; but that General cunningly 
retir'd before him, *till he found the Spaniards fo far 
engaged in the woods and defiles that their horſe 
could be of little uſe to them; and then ſending 
out detachments to poſlefs the paſſes in their rear, 
he boldly fac'd about and attack'd them in front, 
ordering his men not to ſtand to be ſhot at, but im- 
mediately advance and come to a cloſe engagement, 
mixing themſelves with the enemy, whereby they 
avoided the miſchief they uſed to receive from their 
fire- arms at a diſtance; and being much more nu- 
merous than the Spaniards and their allies, by this I 
ſtratagem gained another memorable victory, killing TR on * I 
no leſs than two thouſand five hundred Spaniards e 
and Indians on the ſpot. After which, La UTA- vd. 
RO, With a part of the Chileſian army, marched | 
towards the city of Conception, and finding it aban- — 
don' by the Spaniards, ſet fire to the town and de- 44 jurt, 
moliſn'd it. : ö 
LAuT Axo afterwards laid ſiege to the city of Fo. 
Imperial, but the winter coming on, was obliged to 1% 
raiſe it, by the great rains which fall at that ſeaſon; - 
tho? the Spaniards aſcribe their deliverance to a mi- 
racle, aſſuring us, that the Virgin Mary appeared 
viſibly to the whole army over the city Imper ö 
and defended it againſt theſe Barbarians. 2 
The Spaniards afterwards rebuilt the city of Con- N 
ception, but LA ur ARO drove them from thence 2 ge, 
ſecond time; and obſcrving that the Chileſian _ ſecond tine 
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had any footing in their country, he aſſembled a 
Wa great army and laid ſiege to the capital city of St. 
Jago, where being unfortunately kill'd with an ar- 
row, the ſiege was raiſed, 

However, the Governor of Peru apprehending 
all Chili would be loſt, ſent his ſon Don GAR CIA 
DE MenDOZA with a powerful reinforcement of 
troops to ſuppreſs the Araucans, who was fo fortu- 
nate, after ſeveral encounters with various ſucceſs, 
Cupolican to make their General CAUuPoLICAN priſoner, 
taken and ꝓhom he put to death after he had perſuaded him 
pur to death. .o declare himſelf a Chriſtian, But this was far 

from putting an end to the war, the Chileſians were 

determined to periſh rather than become ſlaves to 

the Spaniards, and raiſing freſh forces attack'd all 

their colonies at once, ſome of which were taken 

and retaken ſeveral times; and thus the war conti- 

nued to be carried on with great obſtinacy and cru- 

elty for upwards of fifty years, when it appears, by 

The Spani- the Spaniards own relation, that they were driven 

i" d with great laughter from moſt of their ſettlements 
Cl amo, in that country, 

The royal hiſtorian, GARCILIASSO DE LA 
VO a, being then in Spain, informs us that he re- 
ceiv'd the following relation of the miſeries of the 
Spaniards there from an intimate acquaintance in 
two letters, one of which was dated from St. Jago 
in Chili, in the month of March, anno 1600, in 
which the writer acquainted him, that about break 
of day, on Wedneſday the 24th of November, 
1599, five thouſand Indians, whereof three thou- 
ſand were horſe and the reſt foot, ſeventy of them 
carrying fire-arms, and two hundred of them in ar- 
mour (they had taken from the Spaniards) took the 
7 city Imperial by ſurprize, being guided thither by a 
"ey the treacherous ſpy, burnt and deſtroy d the whole town, 

killing and taking four hundred Spaniards, men, 
women and children. 

And in another letter from Chili, in the year 

1604, the writer tells us, that of the thirteen cities 

which were eſtabliſhed in this kingdom of Chili, 

it dean the Indians had deſtroy'd fix, namely, Valdivia, 

1 Imperial, Angol, Santa Cruz, Caſtro in Chiloe, 

and Conception, They overthrew their houſes, 

diſhonour'd and prophan'd the temples, obſcur'd the 

brightneſs of that faith and devotion which ſhined in 

thoſe parts, and what is worſe (fays the writer) this 

ſucceſs hath encouraged and raiſed the ſpirits of the 

Indians in that manner, that they are grown bold 

and confident, omitting no opportunity or advan- 

tage which may offer to rob or deſtroy our cities 


VII. 


Ipper'al 


learned alſo many arts and ſtratagems of war; for 
lama late. when they beſieged the city of Oſorno, and com- 
pelled the Spaniards to retire within their works, 
they ſo ſtraiten'd them that they could receive no 
ſuſtenance, unleſs it were ſome ſmall quantities of 
the ſeed of herbs, and leaves of turnips, which too 


they were fain to fight for and gain with the point 


en I. 
CHAP, ties would ever be precarious while the Spaniards 


and monaſteries with fire and ſword. They have 
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of the lance. In one of the ſieges of this city they C HAP. 
broke the images of CHRIST and our Lady, and VII. 
other Saints, to the great diſhonour of Gop, which 
none but his infinite mercy and patience could have 

ſuffer'd. In the laſt ſiege which the Indians laid to 

this place they ſurpriz'd the Spaniards and kill'd the 
centinels, and without any oppoſition entered and 

poſſeſſed themſelves of the town, exerciſing ſuch Taken by 
cruelty as was agreeable to the barharity of their Wo 
natures; for they butcher'd the children, and put 

the women and nuns in chains, intending to carry 

them away into ſlavery : But while they were thus 

buſily employ'd in packing up and diſpoſing their 

booty, and plundering every where without order, 

the Spaniard: took courage, and with that opportu- 

nity fell upon them, and God aſſiſting cheir endea- 

vours, they reſcu'd their wives and nuns from their and reco- 
violent hands, and with the lof of ſome few forced rd ain. 
them to fly, and quit both their prey and their city. 
The laſt victory which the Indians obtained was 
when they took Villarica with great effuſion of Spa- 
niſh blood : They ſet fire to the four quarters of the 
town, and killed the Friars of St. Do MIN IE, St. 
FRAN IS, and the Merceds, with all the Clergy 
that were there, carrying the women away captives, 
many of which were ladies of quality and condition. 
And this was the fate of that city, which was once 
of fame and great renown, and illuſtrious among 
the neighbouring cities of that new world. Thus 
far proceeds the relation of Chili in the year 1604. | 

To which nothing can be faid (fays DE LA VE- Remarks 
GA) but that “ theſe were judgments which God on theſe 
ein his ſecret providence permits for the chaſtiſe- ©/amitien 
ments of mankind.” Not reflecting that theſe 
calamities were no more than the Spaniards richly 
deferved, who had unjuſtly invaded this country, 
and made ſlaves of the natives without any manner 
of colour or pretence. 

The Chileſians afterwards recovered ſeveral other 74. Hal- 
places from the Spaniards, and almoſt expell'd them 'anders at- 
their country, of which the Hollanders receiving *©7'p* to &t- 
intelligence, their Weſt-India company, in the year in Chili, 
1642, fitted out a ſquadron of men of war under 4 
the command of Captain BREWER, and having put 
ſome land- forces on board, order'd them to fail to 
the coaſt of Chili, and ſettle colonies there, not 
doubting to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome of the gold 
mines of that country; for they concluded, that 
every people which were enemies to the Spaniards 
would be well received by the Chileſians. 

The account the Dutch were pleaſed to publiſh 
of this expedition was of the following tenour. 

That BREWER and his ſquadron {et fail from 
the Texel on the 6th of November, 1642, and ar- 
riv'd at Fernambuco, on the coaſt of Brazil, in 9 
degrees of ſouth latitude, on the 22d of December 
foll wing, where having conſulted with Count 
Maurice of Naſſau, General and Commander 
in chief for the Dutch in Brazil, he failed from Fer- 
nambuco with five ſhips well equipp'd and prov = 
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CHAP, with neceſſaries, on the 15th of January, 1642-3, 

VII. and on the 5th of March they came in ſight of the 

V Straights of La Maire, as they are call'd, which is 

|| only a paſſage between a ſmall iſland denominated 


who inform'd them, that the winters on that coaſt © HAp 
were uſually tempeſtuous, but that the moſt ſtormy VII. 
month was paſt; that there were gold mines at AV 
Oforno, and more at Baldivia, but the mines were 


C| 


! 
\s 


Slatc's Iſland, and the moſt eaſterly point of Terra 
del Fogo, in 54 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude. 
"They came to an anchor in a bay of Slate's Iſland, 


not wrought of late; and that at Caſtro there were 
none to be ſeen, the Indians not having been com- 
pelled to work in the mines ſince the general revolt 


to the eaſtward of the Straights of La Maire, where 
| having remain'd *till the 25th of March, they fail'd 
1 round Cape Horn, ſuffering pretty much by ſtormy 
| weather, and loſing the company of one of their 
{hips, call'd the Orange-tree, and arriv'd with the 
other four on the coaſt of Chili, on the 3oth of A- 


in 1559, 

They learned alſo from an old Spaniſh woman The cs, 
they had taken, that before the faid general revolt, tin af f 
the Spaniards lived in great ſplendour at Oforno ; — 
that the meaneſt of them had three hundred Indian Is,“ 


Indians 
| Arrive on vaſſals at leaſt, who were compell'd to pay their re- lx, 


the coaſt of 
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pril, 1643; and on the gth of May they came to 
an anchor in a bay of the South- ſea, in 41 degrees, 
30 minutes ſouth latitude, to which they gave the 
name of Brewer's-haven, being a little to the ſouth- 
ward of the Spaniſh town of Carelmappa. 

An officer being, ſent on ſhore with a company 


of ſoldiers, they diſcover'd great herds of oxen, 


ſheep, and horſes, and ſome houſes, but the inhabi- 
tants were fled ; however, they ſuppoſed that part 
of the country to be in the poſſeſſion of the Spani- 
ards, by the large wooden croſſes they ſaw fix'd at 
the entrance of the houſes ; and going on ſhore the 
next day, they diſcover'd a party of Spaniſh horſe, 
and ſome cannon-ſhot were fired at their boat. 

A company of fifty ſoldiers being ſent on ſhore 
again, the zoth of May, they diſcover'd the town 
of Carelmappa, and had a ſmart engagement with 
a Spaniſh party, conſiſting of ninety men, horſe 
and foot, whom they defeated, Whercupon the 
Spaniards abandon'd the town of Carelmappa, and 
the Dutch took poſſeſſion of it, where they remain'd 
*till the 25th, and then ſetting fire to the town, and 


\ killing the horſes they had taken in the engagement, 


They land 
at Caſtro, 


they retir'd to their ſhips. 

They afterwards failed to the town of Caſtro, 
on the iſland of Chiloe, where they arrived on the 
6th of June, There appeared a good body of Spa- 
niſh horſe and foot on the ſhore, but the Dutch no 


* ſooner landed ſome ſoldiers than the inhabitants ſet 


fire to the town and abandon'd it, having before 
carried away every thing that was valuable. 
They relate that Caſtro was heretofore a fine 


Spaniſh town, repleniſhed with magnificent build- 


ings, pleafantly ſituated on a hill, ſurrounded with 
fruitful orchards and gardens adorned with fountains, 
and the fields beyond well cultivated ; and that at 
the time when the Dutch arriv'd there the fruit then 
remain'd on many of the trees, tho' it was in the 
beginning of their winter, 


The Dutch having taken an hundred ſheep and 


ſome hogs off the iſland, reimbark'd, and on the 


17th of June returned to Brewer's-harbour. From 
hence they propoſed to ſail to the river Baldivia, but 


the north wind blowing hard in their teeth, they 


altered their minds and came before Carelmappa a- 
gain, where landing a company of ſoldiers on the 


x 6th of July, they took three Spaniſh priſoners, 


ſpective lords a certain weekly tribute in gold, and 
were uſed fo cruelly by the Spaniards, that the Chi- 
leſians roſe as one man, drove them from Oſorno 


and other Spaniſh towns, and they poſſeſſed little 


more in this part of Chili than Carelmappa and St. 
Michael de Calimbuco. Since which, however, 
the Indians of Oſorno, Baldivia, Villarica, Imperial, 
Tucapel, Aurauco and Puren, had lived in a pretty 
good intelligence with the Spaniards till very lately, 
when the Indians took up arms again, and they 
were now actually in a ſtate of war with the Spani- 
ards; which was confirmed by fix Indian Caciques, 
who came on board the 2oth of July, and aſſured 
the Dutch they were extremely rejoic'd that they 
were come to aſſiſt them againſt their ancient ene- 
mies the Spaniards. "The Dutch anſwered, they 
had brought good ſtore of arms to exchange with 
their countrymen of Oforno, Baldivia, and other 
places, for ſuch merchatidize as Chili afforded, that 
they might be enabled to carry on the war againſt 
the Spaniards, and were ready to aſſiſt them to the 
utmoſt of their power. The Chileſians reply'd, 
they lived very uneaſily under the Spaniſh govern- 
ment of Carelmappa, and were contriving how to 
get to their friends at Oſorno and Baldivia ; but the 
Spaniards had poſſeſs'd the paſſes, and the country 
was fo over-flow'd by the winter-rains, that they 
found it impracticable to go by land at preſent, and 
therefore defir'd the Dutch would carry them to 
Valdivia in their ſhips ; which the General agreeing 
to, they returned on ſhore to give their friends an 
account of it, and make preparations for their voy- 
©. 
The next day more Chileſians went on board, 
and one of them brought the head of a Spaniard 
with them, whom he had kill'd, and declar'd they 
were determin'd to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke. 
Whereupon the General made a preſent to them of 
ſome ſpears and ſwords, as alſo muſkets, with poW- 
der and ball: And the Chileſe ſent ſome black cat- 
tle on board in return; but on the 7th of Auguſt 


the Dutch General BxEwEeR died, who had pro- G 
beſt acquainted with preve 4 


jected the enterprize, and was 
the ſtate of that country, and in what manner the 
Indians were to be treated, whoſe death was ei- 
dently the reaſon the Dutch had no. better ſucceſs in 


this expedition. He had ſet his heart upon this un- 
ds as F dertakings 


—z 


Brewer 4 
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CHAP. dertaking, and had a proſpect of bringing the whole 


country of Chili under the dominion of his maſters 


de Dutch; and tho" Captain HERCKERMAN, 


who ſucceeded him in the command, might have 
no leſs zeal to ſerve his country, yet he certainly 
miſcarried for want of a proper addreſs. He too 
ſoon diſcover'd to the natives with what view the 
Hollanders viſited their coaſt, and created jealouſies 
in them which he found it impoſſible afterwards to 
remove, as will appear hereafter. The late General 
was ſo confident of the ſucceſs of the enterprize, that 
he directed his countrymen to take his corpſe with 
them and bury it at Baldivia, which he had deter- 
min'd to fortify, and appointed the Chileſians to ren- 
dezvous there and meet the fleet; not doubting of a 
general revolt in their favour, His great ambition 
was to have a tomb erected in that place, which 
might perpetuate the memory of his being the author 
of ſo great a good to his country, 

But to proceed in the relation. The Dutch ha- 
ving taken four hundred and ſeventy Chileſe on 
board, who had furniſh'd themſelves with corn, 
cattle, and other proviſions for the voyage, ſet fail 
for the river Baldivia on the 21ſt of Auguſt, where 
they arriv'd the 24th. The river is about a league 
over at the mouth; and the Dutch having ſail'd half 
a league up it, they obſerv'd three channels, of 
which taking the middlemoſt they run a-ground, 
and it was two or three days before they could get 
all their ſhips a- float again; ſo that it was the 28th 
before they arrived at the town of Baldivia, where 
they only found the ruins of the ancient gates, which 
were very high and ſtrong- built, but the place was 
now over-run with buſhes and weeds, and more 
like a wilderneſs than a city. Here they found three 
or four hundred Chileſians, horſe and foot, armed 
with ſpears eighteen foot long; ſome of whom came 
on board and welcomed them at their arrival. The 
Dutch General harangu'd them by an interpreter, 
and acquainted them, that the Hollanders were now 
in poſſeſſion of Brazil upon the ſame continent, not 
above two months fail from them, and were in a 
condition to ſupply them from time to time with 
arms and ammunition, and would aſſiſt them to 
drive their enemies the Spaniards out of the country, 
d-liring they would enter into a league offenſive and 
defenſive with them. He alſo preſented them with 
letters from the Prince of Orange of the like tenour, 
which were interpreted to the Indians. For we 
muſt remember here, that neither the people of the 
Eaſt or Weſt-Indies have any notion of a republican 
form of Government; and there'ore the Hollanders, 
in all their negotiations with thoſe diſtant nations, 
pretend to be authoriz'd to treat with them by the 
Pr ince of Orange, or ſome ſingle perſon whom they 
inſinuate is their Monarch, or Sovereign of their 
country, 

The Caciques gave the Genera] no other anſwer 
to his propoſitions at preſent, but that they would 
conſult their brethren of Oforno and Coneo, and 
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then return to Valdivia again. Whereupon the CH AP, 
Dutch proceeded to land their ſoldiers on the 2d of VII. 
September, and the General took a view of the ww 
ground in order to erect a fort. 2 

The ſame evening arriv'd above a thouſand Chi- A treaty 

leſians from Oſorno and Coneo to treat with the between the 
Hollanders, and the next day the General, by his * | 
Interpreter, made them another ſpecch, acquainting fans, 
them, that the chief motive of their voyage was to 
aſſiſt the Chileſians, the fame of whoſe great actions 
had reached as far as Holland; that the Dutch had 
been at war with theſe ſame Spaniards for upwards 
of fourſcore years as well as the Chileſe, for the 
preſervation of their liberties, and had met with the 
like ſucceſs, extending their conqueſts as far as Bra- 
zil: And if the Chileſe would now enter into a 
confederacy with the Hollanders, they were ready 
to ſupply them with cannon, ſmall arms, and am- 
munition, which they would exchange for the pro- 
duct of their country, and the Chileſians would be 
enabled thereby not only to defend themſelves, but 
to expel the Spaniards from their coaſts, After 
which, a letter was deliver'd to every one of the 
Caciques, as ſent them from the Prince of Orange. 
To which the Chileſians anſwer'd, that they thought 
themſelves extremely fortunate to meet with a ſup- 
ply of arms from fo diſtant a country as Holland, 
at a — 5 when the war with the Spaniards was re- 
vived. 

The Dutch thereupon enquir'd if the Chileſe 
could ſupply their fleet with fleſh and other provi- 
ſions, if they continued on their coaſt to protect 
them againſt the Spaniards? To which they unani- 
moufly anſwer'd, they would not fail to bring them 
all the proviſions they wanted, for they had plenty 
of corn and cattle, provided the fleet did not ſtir 
from the coaſt: And they readily entered into a 
parole-alliance offenſive and defenſive with the Hol- 
landers againſt the Spaniards, but would not be per- 
ſuaded to ſign written articles which were offered 
and interpreted to them, declaring that this was not 
cuſtomary amongſt them, promiſes were ever look'd 
upon as facred and of cqual obligation with written 
contracts. But I am apt to think they had an ap- 
prehenſion that there was ſome witchcraft or charm 
in writing, as ſeveral other Americans had when 
the Europeans came firſt amongſt them ; or perhaps 
they were fo politick as not to enter into a written 
engagement, leſt the articles might fall into the 
hands of the Spaniards, and be made a pretence for 
oppreſſing and tyrannizing over ſuch of the Indians 
as lived under their government, or were made pri- 
ſoners by them. 

The Hollanders then proceeded to build a fort at The Dutch 
Baldiv ia for their ſecurity, which the natives did not er 2 fort, 
ſeem to oppoſe ; but when the Dutch propoſed the their thick 
trafficking with the Chileſe, and exchanging arms of gold; 
for their gold, the Caciques immediately appeared Which reins 


jealous of their new allies, and declar'd they had no 3 


gold mines, nor was there any ſuch thing as gold = 
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CHAP. uſe amongſt them. They remember'd, indecd, that 


VII, 
WY 


The account 


the Dutch 
gave of the 
fate of Chili 
at that time. 


heretofore they had been forced to pay heavy taxes 
to the Spaniards in gold on pain of loſing their ears 
and noſes, as many of them did who could not pro- 
cure as much as was expected, and this had given 
them ſuch an abhorrence of that metal that they 
could not bear to hear it nam'd amongſt them : 
"They were very far from valuing or coveting it, as 
they found all ſtrangers did. 

The General finding the natives were not igno- 
rant of his views, reply'd, they were not come to 
exact any thing of them, as the Spaniards had done, 
hut were ready to pay them with arms, or whatever 
merchandize they lik'd beſt, for their gold. Every 
one was at liberty to exchange what he pleaſed. 

Whereupon the Caciques ſtared at one another 
without returning one word of anſwer; and the 
Dutch relate, they did not think fit to urge them 
any further on that head, leſt they ſhould imagine 
they intended to ſerve them as the Spaniards had 
done; tho' they had certain information there were 
very rich mines in that part of the country. 

The Dutch General therefore, ſenſible he was 
now to expect but little aſſiſtance from the natives, 
and that it would be impoſſible to maintain his 
ground long againſt the Spaniards, and the reſt of 
the Chileſians in alliance with them, difpatch'd Cap- 
tain CRISPIN SON with two of his ſhips to Fer- 
nambuco in Brazil, to give their friends an account 
of the ſtate of their affairs, and to deſire a further re- 
inforcement, and in the mean time continued to for- 
tify the poſt he had taken at Baldivia, where he hoped 
to defend himſelf *till thoſe ſupplies arriv'd. 

In the letter the Dutch General ſent by Captain 
CRISPINSON to Brazil, he informs that Govern- 
ment, that the Spaniards had not more than fifteen 
hundred ſoldiers, either on the continent or iſlands 
of Chili, viz. three hundred in Valpariſo and St. 
Jago (this muſt be a little port call'd St. Jago on 
the coaſt, and not the capital city of St. Jago, that 
lay far within land near the foot of the mountains 


of the Andes, for that was demoliſh'd by the Indi- 


ans, and lay in ruins at that time, as I apprehend) 
three hundred in the city of Conception (at this 
time the capital of the Spaniſh ſettlements in Chili) 
one hundred in Serena, or Coquimbo, one hundred 
Gn the hanks of the river Biobio, eighty in Tucu- 
pel, five hundred in the forts in the valley of A- 
rauco, one hundred and twenty in the iſland of 
Chiloe, Carelmappa and Calimbuco. What the 
number of the Spaniſh inhabitants were he does 
not fay, only that they were more numerous than 
the garriſon ſoldiers: And it is evident that many 
of the Chilcſe profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, and 
were intermarried with the Spaniards at this time, 
and therefore were in a manner one pcople with 
them; and that ſome tribes or clans that were not 
under the Spaniſh 1 were in alliance 
with them, tho' moſt of them were in a ſtate of 


war with the Spaniards. | 


* 


miſtake; and that whatever miſunderſtandings there 


And in theſe circumſtances the Dutch General C HA 
informs the Government of Brazil, that in caſe ten VII . 
ſhips and three yachts, with eight hundred ſoldiers, 
ſeamen, cannon, and ammunition in proportion, 
were ſent to his aſſiſtance, he did not doubt making 
himſelf maſter of all the Spaniſh ſettlements above- 
mention'd, and ſhould have no reaſon to be afraid 
of all the naval force the Spaniards had, either in 
Peru or Chili : And if he could make himſelf ma- 
ſter of Chili by this means, it might encourage the 
natives of Peru to throw off the Spaniſh yoke, thoſe 
Indians having entertain'd an inconceivable averſion 
to the Spaniards. He informs his employers alſo, 
that they had received advice that the natives of 
the neighbouring province of La Plata had roſe 
upon the Jeſuits (the then Sovereigns, or Uſurpers 
of that country) and had murdered many of thoſe 
Fathers ; which was look'd upon as an indication 
of a general revolt againſt the Spaniards : And then 
repeating his importunities for a ſpeedy and effectual 
ſupply, concludes, that it was not improbable, when 
the war ſhould be once kindled on that fide, it 
might ſpread over the whole Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; 
and the Hollanders might ſupplant them in the Weſt, 
as they had done the Portugueſe in the Eaſt-Indies 
and Brazil. Such was the ambition of this Dutch 
Officer to make his Maſters Sovereigns of all Spaniſh- 
America, as they actually were of the moſt deſirable 
and profitable countries in the Eaſt, from whence a 
little before they expell'd the Engliſh as well as the 
Portugueſe. | 5 — 

This expreſs had not been diſpatch'd a week, 
beſore the Dutch General became ſenſible of his 


might be between the Chileſians and the Spaniards, 
the natives were now much more afraid of the Hol- 
landers than of their ancient enemies; and would 
probably join with the Spaniards to expel him their 
country, 

For in the next conference he had with the Ca- 
ciques, they gave him to underſtand that he muſt 
expect no proviſions from them ; and endeavour'd 
to terrify the Dutch, by reporting that the Spaniards 
were aſſembling their forces by ſea and land to drive 
them from Valdivia, And it is highly probable 
that the Dutch in this caſe expected no aſſiſtance 
from their new allies, but were rather apprehenſive 
they would betray them to the Spaniards ; for he 
ſoon after demoliſh'd his new- erected fort, and ha- 
ving reimbark'd his people, ſet fail for Brazil, on The Duck 
the 28th of October, 1643 ; and having ſurround- -——"þ 
ed Cape Horn, repaſſed the Straights of La Maire © 
on the 21ſt of November, and on the 28th of 
December arrived at Fernambuco in Brazil; ſo 
that they were but juſt two months in their voyage 
from Baldivia to the northern part of Brazil. 2 

I ſhall conclude this expedition of the Hollanders . « 
to Chili with ſome remarks they made on Brewer s 
haven, and the port of Baldivia; viz. that Brewer's- 
haven, by ſome call'd the Engliſh-harbour, = — 


he Dutch 
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very convenient harbour, there being good anchorage, 
and an eaſy paſſage into the open fea ; nor did there 
want wood or freſh water on the land ; and there 
was plenty of fiſh, both in the harbour and in the 
brooks on ſhore : That the country and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands abounded in horſes, ſheep, hogs, 
goats, and poultry : That the foil was fruitful in 
wheat, peas, beans, turnips, potatoes, flax, and 
fruit; but their fruits were frequently ſpoil'd, by 
ſtormy weather before they were ripe. | 

That the mouth of the river Baldivia formed a 
ſpacious bay, at the entrance whereof there was a 
{mall iſland that would have commanded the paſ- 
ſage if it had been fortified : That the country 
thereabouts abounded in horſes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, 
goats, and tame fowl, producing great quantities 
of peas and beans, and ſome wheat, very good 
apples, and other European fruits: That the 
weapons of the natives were chiefly pikes of fif- 
teen foot long, and they had ſome fire-arms and 
armour they had taken from the Spaniards : That 
they were generally good horſemen, and manag'd 
their lances on horſcback with great dexterity. 

The next remarkable voyage to Chili was made 
by Captain (afterwardsSir JoHN) NARBOROUGH 
by the command of King CHARLES II. in the year 
1669, about 912 years after the ſaid attempt of the 
Hollanders. It ſeems to have been undertaken upon 
ſome intelligence given to the Court of England by 
an old Spaniard, uſually call'd Don CARLOS, who 
had formerly reſided in South-America, importing, 
That his countrymen had in a. manner abandon'd 
Chili, and that it would not be difficult for the 
Engliſh to cultivate a good underſtanding with 
the natives, and eftabliſh a very advantageous trat- 
hck there, the principal returns whereof would be 
in gold : And he pointed out Valdivia, as the 
port where they were moſt likely to ſucceed, it not 
being imagin'd that the Spaniards had re-poſleſs'd 
themſelves of that place, having deſerted it for 
three or fourſcore years: For Captain NAR RBO- 
ROUGH was expreſly commanded not to moleſt 
the Spaniards in any of their ſettlements, or to 
commit any acts of hoſtility againſt Spain. 

Captain NARBOROUGH having perform'd this 


coyage, printed a narrative of it, of the following 


tenor, Viz, 

That having received a commiſſion to com- 
mand the man of war call'd the Sweep-ſtakes, of 
300 tuns and 36 guns; mann'd with fourſcore men, 
and provided with fourteen months proviſion : And 
inſtcad of beer having four half tuns of Brandy al- 
low'd him, with guns, nets, and other implements 
for fiſhing and fowling, he began this voyage from 
England in company with the Batchelor Pink, of 
70 tuns, four guns, and mann'd with nineteen 
men and a boy, on the 26th of September, 1669, 
carrying with him, - at his Majeſty's coſt, the fol- 
owing goods to exchange with the natives, viz. 
da ſciſſars, looking-glaſſes, beads, hatchets, 


OL. III. 


. - 


the Captain made ſeveral journies into the coun 
where he informs us he met with great ſtore of 
wild peaſe with green 


hoes, nails, necdles, pins, pipes, bells, linnen and 
woollen cloths and ſtuffs, tobacco, &c. That 
taking his departure from the Lizard at noon the 
fame day, he made the iſland of Madera on the 
17th of October, and. on the. 23d of the fame 
month he paſſed the Tropic of Cancer, and then 
thought it proper to have all his men let blood, ha- 
ving obſerv'd in former voyages to St. Helena and 
the coaſt of Guinea, that this tended to the preſer- 
vation of his men from calentures, and other di- 
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ſtempers in thoſe hot climates ; for he never had 


one day's illneſs in thoſe or any other hot voyages, 
which he imputed to his opening a vein whenever 
he approach'd the EquinoCtial : And the writer of 
theſe ſheets well remembers, that Captain Rais, 


with whom he fail'd to the Eaſt-Indies, obſerv'd 


the ſame rule when he paſſed the Tropic of Cancer, 
and had ſcarce a man ſick the whole voyage, tho' he 
had a hundred and fifty men on board, and paſſed 
the Equator twice. 

But to proceed: Captain NARBOROUGH re- 
lates, that he made the Cape Verde iſlands (in 15 de- 
grees north latitude) on the 28th of October, where 
having taken in water, cows, hogs, and other freſh 
proviſions, he failed on the 8th of November to the 
ſouthward, having firſt given orders to the Batchelor 
Pink, if ſhe was ſeparated from him, to fail to Port 
Deſire near Cape Blanco, on the coaſt of Patagonia, 
in 47 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude ; and that 
after he had paſſed the mouth of the river Plata, 
he ſhould keep along the American coaſt *till he 
made Cape Blanco aforefaid, and look for him at 
Port Defire ; and if he (Captain NAR ROROUGEH) 
ſhould be there before him, he would leave an in- 
{cription engraven on a board, and faſtened to a 


Made Cape 
Verde iſlands 
October 28. 


tree or poſt, mentioning the time of his departure, 


and the port he intended to make next; and that 
he would do the like at St. Julian, in 49 degrees, 
odd minutes ſouth latitude, and order'd the Pink to 
do the ſame, and to ſtay two whole months for the 
Sweep-ſtakes, as ſhe would for the Pink, if ſhe 
arrived firſt at thoſe ports; and inform'd the Pink, 


that ſhe ſhould touch on the coaſts of South- America, 


beyond the river Plata, to endeavour to eſtabliſh a 
commerce with the natives. | 
The Sweep-ſtakes and the Pink kept company 
together *till they came into ſoundings on the coaſt 
of Patagonia, in 45 degrees ſouth latitude 3 but. 


here the Sweep-ſtakes loſt ſight of the Pink in foggy | 


weather, and on the 21 of February the Captain 
made Cape Blanco, in 47 degrees, odd minutes ſouth 
latitude, having paſt Port Deſire in a fog. Where- 
upon he. ſtood to the riorthward again, 
to an anchor at Port Deſire, where he went on 
ſhore and waited fix weeks for the Pink, but heard 
nothing of her afterwards. f 

While the Sweep-ſtakes remain'd in this port, 


3 


leaves and a 


bluiſh bloſſom, 
C cc | E 50 


ſome 


Cape Blancs 
and Port 


Deſire, 
and came Febrv. 27. 


Some de- 
ſcription of 
this Port of 
Patagonia, 
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CH AP. ſome ſweet herbs like tares, with white and yellow 
VII. flowers, and another herb like ſage, which made 

very good fallads, and preſerved his men from the 
ſcurvy. On the rocks they found abundance of 
muſcles and limpets, and on a neighbouring iſland 
great numbers of ſeal and water-fowl, which were 
excellent food, and his ſhip's crew lived on them 
and the fiſh he caught there a conſiderable time; 
and here he found two tolerable ſprings of freſh 
water alſo, with which he repleniſh'd his caſks. 

That on Friday, on the 1 4th of March, he went 
with his boats and forty men to an ifland near Port 
Deſire, where they knock'd down four hundred Seals, 
and loaded their boats with them, from whence he 
gave it the name of Seal Iſland. He obſerv'd the 
full grown male ſeals were of the ſize of a large 
calf, or young heifer, having ſhaggy necks, heads 
and faces like lions. The females alfo reſembled 
lioneſſes before, only their hair was ſmooth like 
horſes ; whereas the male was ſmooth only in his 
hinder-parts. Both of them were very deformed, 
the body growing tapering downwards *till it came 
to a point, where grew two fins like feet, and 
two feet more grew out of its breaſt, ſo that they 
could climb up the higheſt rocks and hills, though 
they delighted chiefly to fleep near the ſhore. The 
length of this amphibious animal was from eight to 
eighteen feet, and they were generally as big about 
as a barrel at the ſhoulders. 

On Saturday, the 5th of March, he went eight 
or ten miles up into the country, and met with ſome 
herds of guanuco's,or camel-ſheep, which are ſo com- 
mon in Peru. He alſo faw feveral oftriches, a fox 
and a wild dog, and five or ſix hares, of which 
he kil'd one with his greyhound : It reſembled 
an Engliſh hare, only was much larger, and had a 
ſtump of an inch long inftead of a tail; and he 
obſerv'd they lived under ground like rabbits. They 
faw no wood, unleſs ſome huſhes like white thorn. 
The land was a dry gravelly ſoil, moderately hilly, 
and produc'd graſs in the valleys, but ſcarce any 
thing elſe ; no fruits of any kind. 

He found, in a ſmall ifland near Port Defire, an 
inſcription upon a poſt, ſignifying that James LA 

AIRE was at that port in the month of January, 
1616 (being written in Dutch); and thereupon he 
call'd it La Maire's Iſland. 

The Captain being about to depart from Port 
Defire, formerly took poſſeſſion of that country for 
his Britiſh Majeſty, under an apprehenſion that it 
might yield gold as Chili, which lies on the oppoſite 
ſhore, does; but though he order'd his people to 
ſearch diligently in the brooks and gullies for gold 
fand, and dug in ſeveral places, he could diſcover 
nothing that look'd like a mineral. 

Fink the On March the 26th, 1670. he obſerv'd an eclipſe 

may y of the moon, which ſhew'd there was four hours, 
ple, c Ns. a : 

orty minutes difference of time between the meri- 

dian of London and. the meridian of Cape Blanco, 

which lies in 47 degrees, 20 minutes ſouth latitude, 

on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America. From Port 


Seal, or Pen- 
guin Iſland. 


Zeals de- 
arib'd. 


Other ani- 
mals. 


Soil. 


Finds an in- 
ſeription left 
by La Maire. 
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ſo tall as the Lieutenant, well limb'd, their hair dt 


were brought to the Captain; and he found in the 


Deſire he fail'd to Port St. Julian, in 49 degrees 

minutes ſouth latitude, where not finding * 3-4; 1 
as he expected, his men were much diſcourage( FAY 
conſidering, they could expect no relief if they fort St. Ju 
ſhould happen to run a-ground on that unknown rey; 
coaſt, But the hopes he gave them of finding im- * 
menſe riches in Chili, and ſetting before them the 
example of Captain DRA K E, who faild round the 

world in one ſhip, when navigation was not brought 

to ſo great perfection, they recover'd their courage. 

That on the z 1ſt of April, he caught in this port, 

with his Sein-net, in the ſpace of four hours, five 
hundred fiſhes of the ſize and form of mullets, and 

ſome of them as big as a man's leg, which were a 

great relief to his ſhip's company. And now the 
winter came on apace ; the ſnows fell, the waters 

froze, and the wind blew very hard and cold from 

the ſouth-weſt; from whence he concluded he 

ſhould not be able to paſs the Straights of Magellan 

at this time of the year, and therefore determin'd 

to winter thereabouts, ordering every one of his 

men a quart of brandy a week, and for meat they 

had falted ſeals and penguins given them, which 

prov'd very good food. 

Going on ſhore at Fort St. Julian on the 22d of A Silt-lake 
April, he found a ſalt-pond, or lake, two miles in 
length, cruſted over with good white falt two inches 
thick, of which he laid two tuns in. 

Having remain'd here till the 6thof June, he went 
on ſhore with ſixteen men, and travelled ten miles 
into the country, but co uld go no further for the 
mountains, which were cover'd with ſnow. They 
yet ſaw no people, but diſcover'd there had been ſome 
in the ſnow, and that they had made fircs, and eaten 
guanacoes and oſtriches by the remains they found 
of their feaſt. 

That going on ſhore again the 2 2d of June, he The nating 
ſent Mr. Wood, his Lieutenant, to the weſtward, oi Pau: 
with three armed men, who ſaw ſeven Indians on | 
a hill, and three of them advanc'd towards him, 
with bows and arrows in their hands, looſe ſkins a- 
bout their ſhoulders, furrs on their heads, and pieces 
of ſkin wrapp'd about their feet, and all the reſt 
naked, only ſome part of their faces and bodies 
were painted with red and white, their natural colour 
being olive: They were of a middle ſtature, not Their 


% 


4 


Other 
Dal, 


black (which they did not wear very long) and 
ſpoke in the throat. They came pretty near, but 
would not ſuffer themſelves to be touch'd. The 
Lieutenant threw them a knife and ſome other 
trifles, which they took up; but when he offered 
them a bottle of brandy they would not drink. 
That ſome others of his crew ſaw two more 

the natives behind a, buſh, and would have ap- 
proach'd them, but they run away, leaving a bun- 
dle and two little dogs coupled together, which 


bundle ſeveral bags made of ſkins, with red and 
white earth in them, uſed in painting their bodice; 
and faces. There were alſo flint- arrow 


lt-lkeg 


ne native 
Patagoul 


Their 
tature · 
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heads, bracelets of ſhells, braided thongs, armadillo- 
ſhells, and ſome other trifles ; that the ſkins were 


WS guanacoes and ſeals, and ſewed together with a green 


The proof 
of their be- 


Other zu. 
Dall. 


gut in a ſlit ſtick, and near the bundle were found 
two ſtaves of tough cane, in ſhort joints, about 
four foot long. The Captain ſaw afterwards. a 
place where the natives had made a fire, and left 
the bones of ſome guanacoes and oftriches ſcatter'd 
about. He alſo ſaw the ſkulls of three men with- 
out any fleſh upon them ; from whence the Cap- 
tain conjectures that the natives were man: caters; 
and ſuch evidence as this is frequently produced to 
prove the Americans to be canibals. The Captain 
was fully convinc'd by ocular demonſtration that 
the Patagonians were not giants, as the firſt Ad- 
venturers reported; but ſtil] he ſeems to be in doubt, 
whether they were not canibals, though the evi- 
dence of both is the fame ; and the Indians might 
as well infer that the Europeans were canibals, be- 
cauſe our Surgeons and Apothecaries have frequent- 
Iv ſkull:, and ſometimes ſkeletons in their houſes. 
But our people, it ſeems, began to be aſham'd of the 
fabulous relations of the American giants and mon- 
ſters at that time, though they were yet extremely 
prejudiced in favour of canibals ; and though Captain 
NaRBOROUGH 1s admitted to be a gentleman of 
zood judgment, yet allowances muſt be made for 
the age and country every perſon lives in. At ſome 
times, and at ſome particular places, magick, 
wichcraft, and. apparitions are in great vogue, 
and not a week paſſes but our belief is requir'd to 
ſome notable ſtory of this kind, on pain of being 
reputed infidels: While in other countries, and at 
other times, people imagine they may be very good 
Chriſtians without ſwallowing every incredible tale 
that weak or deſigning people have the confidence 
to afirm the truth of, eſpecially when they bring 
no better proof of what they relate than the Cap- 
tain produces to maintain that heavy charge againſt 
this nation of their being canibals, namely, that 
three ſkulls happen'd to be found in the poſſeſſion of 
lome of the people of the country. | 

But to proceed: The fartheſt journey the Captain 
made into the country while he lay at Port St. Ju- 
lian, he ſays, was twenty-five miles to the north- 
weſt, in which he met with teal and other fowl, a 
kind of herons all over red, great numbers of 
guanacoes and oftriches, hares and partridges big- 
ger than ours, ſome ſnipes and ſmall birds, penwrens, 
kites, hawks, owls, foxes, wild-dogs, brant-geeſe 
and armadillo's, but no ſnake or venemous crea- 
ture, or any wild beaſts, and was of opinion that 
the country was very proper both for European corn 
and cattle, ſeeming to be a good fruitful oil. 

In the mean time the Captain relates, that 


twelve of his men, who did not uſe much exerciſe, ,, The Captain having paſſed the ſecond narrow 


fell ill of the Scurvy, and their, legs and. thighs 


turned perfectly black, Wher 


be ee, proper to leave Port St. Julian ard fail to Port, Be. che bill t 
'* fire, where he took great numbers of ſeals and other implements 


euron he thought beth 
the 


Th 4.4 21h: 
penguins, which he diſtributed to the ſick, with 
ſuch ſallads as this part of the country affords, and 
they all recover'd in a very ſhort time, 

While the Captain lay on ſhore at Port Deſire, 
he ſays, the natives came in the night-time to the 
place where his men uſed to fill their freſh water, 


and ſtole from thence an jron pot, and three ſuits of 


cloaths, with ſome linnen ; and he ſaw, in an adja- 
cent valley, a model they had made of his ſhip with 
earth and ſticks, which he imagin'd they did in or- 
der to preſerve the memory of that floating caſtle, 
having never ſeen one before, poſſibly on that coaſt. 
Here the Captain takes an opportunity to inform 
us, that the iſle of Penguins, which lies at the en- 
trance of Port Defire, affords ſuch numbers of pen- 


guins and ſeals, that at the time he was there, as 


many of them might have been taken as would 
have fill'd three hundred tuns of caſk, when dreſs'd 
and ſalted, and that the fleſh might be kept ſweet 
and good for four months, if well cur'd. 

The Penguin, he obſerves, is of the bigneſs of a 
Brant-gooſe, weighing uſually about eight pounds, 
and lives upon fiſh. Inſtead of wings it has flat 
ſtumps, like fins, and its feathers are a kind of 
down of a blackiſh colour, only grey on the head 
and white on the neck and belly. The legs are 
ſhort, like thoſe of a gooſe ; and the bill hooked. 
They are driven in flocks to the boat-fide, and 
knock'd on the head by the ſeamen ; fo that ſhip- 
ping can never be in want of freſh proyiſions at this 
port; and he was of opinion there might be found 
a ſufficient quantity of ſalt alſo here in the ſummer to 
falt up their ſeals and penguins, but if not, they 
would never fail of finding falt at Port St. Julian, 

The winter being now paſsd, the Captain ſet 
fail from Port Deſire on the 1 3th of October, 1 670. 
2nd on the 19th paſſed by the cape called Beachy- 
head, and the hill of St. Ives, in 50 degrees, 10 mi- 
nutes ſouth latitude, where the land forms a bay, 
into which the river of St. Cruce diſcharges it- 
fel. And on the 22d of October they arriv'd at 


Cape Virgin aw 5 at the north entrance of the 
Straights of Magel 
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Penguins de- 
{crib'd. 


Sails from 
Port Deſire, 
October I Js 
1670, 


an, ſituated in 52 degrees, 26 mi- Magellanick | 


nutes ſouth latitude, which are in ſome parts three Straights. 


or four leagues, but in others not half a league 
broad. | 

All about the entrance of the Straights, till he 
came to the firſt narrow paſſage, he obſerv'd there 
was very good anchorage and not much tide ; but 


Tides here. 


in the narrow the tide runs ſtronger than in the Tides here, 


Hope at the 'Thames-mouth, the flood ſetting into 

the Straights, and the ebb out, and kept a con- 
ſtant courſe, as on other coaſts, viz. ſix hours flood 
and — hours ebb, and riſes and falls near four fa- 
thoms perpendicular, 


in the Straights, went on ſhore on the iſland Eliza- 
nents with them for their bows, ar- 
Ccc . rows, 


bill to him, he exchang d knives, beads, and 


„and nineteen of the natives coming down 


180 
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THE PRESENT 


rows, and coats, which were made of the ſkins of 
gaanacoes, ſeals, and otters : "That they were for 
laying hands on every thing they ſaw in a very bru- 
tiſh manner, and the more he gave them the more 
they craved : That ſeyeral of his men danced and 
ſported with them, and ſhewing them ſome gold, 
he intimated by ſigns, that if they could bring him 
any he would purchaſe it of them ; but either they 
did not underſtand him, or knew of none : And 


he no ſooner left them and went on board, but they 


Natives de- 
ſcrib'd again, 


ſet fire to the graſs. | 

He relates, that theſe people are of a middle ſta- 
ture, well-limb'd, with round faccs, low forcheads, 
little noſes, and ſmall black eyes; their teeth are 
ſmooth, even and white, their hair flaggy and very 
black, of an indifferent length, men and women 
alike ; they are all full-breaited, of an olive colour, 
and painted all over their bodies with red earth and 
greaſe, their faces daubed in ſpots with white clay, 
and black ſtreaks made with ſmut, their arms and 
fect the like; their heads are generally ſmall, their 


fingers ſhort, and their bodies very active; their 


cloathing is of the ſkins of ſeals, guanacoes, and 
otters ſewed together ; their garments are in form 
of a carpet five foot ſquare, which they wrap a- 
bout them as the Scotchman docs his pladding : On 
their heads they wear caps of the ſkins of fowls 
with the feathers, and on their feet pieces of ſkins 
to keep them from the ground. They are very 
hardy, for tho' it was very cold then, they don't 
wear theſe ſkins when they go about any buſineſs 
that requires ſtirring. They have no hair on any 
part of their bodies or faces, nor any thing to cover 
their nudities, except that the women have a picce 
of ſkin hanging before them. The men and wo- 
men are cloathed alike, only the women go with- 
out caps, and wear bracelets of ſhells about their 
necks, which the men have not. The men are 
ſomething taller than the women, and fuller faced 
the men have a harſher voice, and rattle in the 
throat, the women ſomewhat ſhriller ; they often 


| repeat the word Urſah, and if they did not like any 


thing, wauld cry Ur, Ur. They feed both upon 
fiſh and fleſh, live under no manner of government, 
or worſhip any thing. At our landing, they came 
to us with a great noiſe, every one his bow ready, 
and two arrows in his hand: Their bows are about 
an ell long, and every arrow eighteen inches, neat- 
ly made of wood, headed with flint- ſtones curiouſly 
wrought, broad-arrow faſhion, and well faſtened 
to the arrow, the other end being feather'd with 
two feathers, and ty'd on with the gut of ſome 
beaſt while yet green and moiſt, the bow-ſtring is 
of twiſted guts. They have large mungrel dogs 
of ſeveral colours, not unlike Spaniſh dogs. I faw 
no other domeſtick creatures, nor their boats, u hich 
then lay on the other fide of the iſland towards the 
niain, where they waited for fair weather to catch 
penguins, of which there is a vaſt quantity, as alfo 
of white- breaſted divers. RY 


». 1 
„„ 


STATE 


He ſaw on both ſides of the Straights woods which 
ſeemed to be regularly planted, and timber in them 
two foot diameter. The bark of ſome of theſe trees 


fine ſpices, and they uſed it in Lanig their meat 
and ſoup, to which it gave a fine flavour, and he 
believed this ſpice to be very wholeſome; but he 
ſaw no fruit · trees on the ſhores, or oak, aſh, ha- 
zel, or any trees like ours in England, the woods 
conſiſting chiefly of the pepper-rind-tree above- 
mention'd, and another like our beech. "The largeſt 
tree he ſaw in the Straights was about two foot 
and a half diameter, and thirty or forty foot high, 
The woods were uſualy on the ſides of hills, the land 
being very high on both ſhores, and the tops of the 
mountains ſcarce ever free from ſnow. 


He obſerves, that Cape Froward, the moſt fouther- ce F. 


Ward the 
moſt ſouth- 


ly land on the continent of South- America (for Ca 
Horn is upon the iſland Del Fogo) lies in 5 3 degrees, 
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is as hot as pepper, and when dry'd had the ſmell of * 4 
8 trai 

A ag 
bark, 


\ 


ern promon- 


52 minutes ſouth latitude, 68 degrees, 40 minutes tory, 


welt of the Lizard: And he computed the whole 
length of the Straights from Cape Virgin Mary to 
Cape Diſſeada to be an hundred and fixteen leagues : 
And on the north-weſt part of the Straights, in the 
South-ſea, lie four little iſlands near Cape Victory, 
which he denominated "The Iflands of Direction, 
being a guide to thoſe who enter the Straights from 


the South-ſea, From the Straights mouth he failed 19nd 
north to the Iſland of Succour, in 45 degrees ſouth Succour, 


Nov. 20, 


latitude, where he arriv'd the 26 Of November and 
took in freſh water. He.ſaw none of the natives 
of this iſland, only one of their huts, which re- 
ſembled thoſe of the natives on the continent of 
Patagonia, and were more like arbours than houſes, 
being compoſed of boughs of trees. 

Between the Ifle of Succour and the continent, 
there lies another iſland, where the Captain went 


on ſhore, and having taken poſieſſion of it for his 


Majeſty, gave it the name of Narborough Iſland. Narborough | 


Length of 
theStraights, 


1670, 


Here, he favs, he found his men in pretty good I. 


health, and ſeventy-two in number; ſo that he 
ſeems to have loft eight in his paſſage hither, He 
failed from Narborough Iſland to the river of Bal- 


divia, where he ſet on ſhore the Spaniard, Don nue, | 
CAaRLos, on the ſouth ſide of the harbour, on the . | 


He carried with him a g on ue 


15th day of December. 


ſword and a caſe of piſtols, a bag with beads, bere. 


knives, ſciſſars, looking-glaſſes, combs, rings, pipes, 
bells, and tobacco, to make himſelf acceptable to 
the the natives; for the Captain does not ſeem to 
have been then apprized that the Spaniards had re- 
poſſeſo d themſelves of the town of Baldivia and 
rebuilt it. 

Don Ca R Los took the path by the ſea-ſide, 


leading to the mouth of the harbour, and after 2 


quarter of a mile's walk, turned out of fight behind 
a rock. He had directed the Lieutenant who {et 


him on ſhore to look out for his fire in the night- 
time, but they never ſaw or heard of him more. 


The 
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The next morning the Captain ſent one of his 
Lieutenants with his boat to make ſome diſcoveries 
in the harbour, and coming near a Spaniſh fort, 
call'd St. Jago, 5 wafted a white flag, 
and invited them re; whereupon the Lieute- 
nant landed in hopes of meeting with Don CAR Los, 
whom they had ſeen going along the path leading 
directly to this fort between the wood and the ſea 
ſide; for the fort ſtands on an eminence by a wood 
on the ſouth fide of the harbour. The fort had 
ſeven guns mounted, which were defended by a 
breaſt-work and ſome light palliſadoes. 

The Lieutenant was received on ſhore by about 
twenty Spaniards and Indians, who conducted him 
to the Governor, whom he found fitting with two 
other Spaniſh gentlemen under a great tree, The 
Governor welcomed him on ſhore with a ſilver bowl 
of wine, and aſked which way they came into theſe 
ſeas ; and the Lieutenant in his turn enquired whe- 
ther the Spaniards were at war with the Indians, to 
which the Governor anſwer'd, Ves; intimating, 
that they were enemies all round the harbour, and 
tho" barbarous, were a brave people and good horſe- 
men : That the Spaniards had ſcarce any ground 
belonging to their fort, nor durſt walk out a muſ- 
ket's ſhot from their palliſadoes without being well 
arm'd : That the Indians had ſuch plenty of gold, 
the breaſt-plates of their armour were of that metal. 

After this conference, the Spaniſh Governor 
made the Lieutenant a handſome entertainment in 
a tent; and he obſerv'd, that not only the diſhes, 
but all the kitchen utenſils were of filver, as were 
the hilts of the common ſoldiers ſwords, and thoſe 
of their officers of gold, and the plate at the butt 
end of their muſkets of the ſame metal. 

When the Lieutenant return'd on board the 
Sweep-ſtakes, four Spaniſh gentlemen came with 
him, who offer'd to conduct the ſhip into the har- 
bour ; but the Captain being well acquainted with 
the treachery of the Spaniards in thoſe parts, civilly 
refuſed the favour. "Theſe Spaniſh gentlemen re- 
lated, that there was a great deal of gold about 
Baldivia, but that the natives being a brave people, 
of a gigantick ſtature, and able to bring ten thou- 
iand horſe into the field, would not let them come 
at their gold: That their arms were long lances 
or pikes, bows, arrows and ſwords, and they had 
lome muſkets which they had taken from the Spa- 
niards : That the Indians were very numerous about 
Baldivia, Oforno, and at Caſtro in the iſland of 
Chiloe, and would barter their gold with the Spa- 
niards, tho' they were not at peace with them. 

The Spaniards demanding of the Captain whi- 
ther he was bound, he anſwered for China, and only 
touched at Baldivia to refreſh his men and take in 
proviſions. They reply'd he ſhould have what the 
country afforded, and pointed to a rivulet where he 
might take in freſh water, which they faid had 
golden ſands; adding, that the»Spaniards bought a 
great deal of gold of the natives, which they ga- 


the hills and rocks about thirty leagues from the 


fine fruitful country (abounding in horſes, oxen, 
ſheep and goats) which the Indians had taken from 
the Spaniards : And that there was more gold in 
Chili than in any country yet diſcover'd in America. 
But the Captain obſerv'd the Spaniards had little 
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ſea ; and that between the ſea and thoſe hills was a? 


knowledge of the country to the ſouthward of Bal- 


divia, except of Oſorno, and the iſland of Caſtro 
over-againſt it, which was a fine iſland fruitful in 
wheat ; but the Indians were fo numerous there, 
that they would not ſuffer the Spaniards to ſearch 
for gold if there were any in the iſland. 

That a ſhip loaden with arms, ammunition, 
wine, linnen and woollen cloth, tobacco and ſu- 
gar, came annually from Valdivia and took gold, 
bezoar-ſtone, and red-wool of the guanaco ſheep 


in return: That there was a road from Baldivia to 


the Spaniſh ſettlements in the north of Chili, but 
they never uſed it, unleſs furniſh'd with a very 
ſtrong convoy, for fear of the natives : That the 
Spaniards repreſented this country as an earthly para- 
diſe, where people lived in the greateſt delight and 
plenty in the world; and indeed the Spaniſh gen- 
tlemen who came on board him, and thoſe he faw 
on ſhore were corpulent jolly fellows, and had good 
roſy complexions. 

Upon this intelligence, the Captain ſent his boat 
and eighteen men on ſhore to view the harbour and 
fortifications, and to endeavour to ſettle a com- 
merce with the natives, being of opinion that this 
country was loſt for want of a true knowledge of 


it, The Spaniards bought ſeveral things of the Narborough 


boat's crew, for which they gave them pieces of trafficks 


eight, but would not part with their gold or their 
bread. However, they had a conſiderable profit by 
what they fold them ; as for a fowling-piece, worth 
twenty ſhillings in England, they had ſixteen pieces 
of eight (or crowns) ; for a caſe of knives, bought 
for three ſhillings, they had five pieces of eight ; 
for a pair of gloves of ten-pence, a piece of eight; 
and the Spaniards appear'd very deſirous of purcha- 
ſing cloaks of bays, though their under-garments 
were very rich, viz. velvet, filk and ſilver bro- 
cades, and they wore fine linnen, and good Flan- 
ders-lace : That four of the Spaniards wives came 
into the boat, who were born in Peru, of Spaniſh 
parents; theſe were dreſs'd after the Spaniſh mode, 
had large gold chains about their necks, and pen- 
dants of faphire in their cars: And the Governor 
preſented his Lieutenant with ſome oftrich feathers, 
a ſilver-headed cane, and fome other trifles ; but 
the boat's crew could find no opportunity of con- 


out a white flag, as a ſignal they would traffick with 
them, the Spaniards would not permit the Engliſh 
to go to them. Whereupon the boat return'd on 
board, and the Governor of St. Jago ſending word 

he 


with the 
Spaniards, 


But is not 
verſing with the natives by themſelves ; for tho? fufter'd to 
ſome Indians made a fire by a wood fide, and hun 2 
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CHAP. he had no orders to permit him to take in water 


there, and directing them to go to St. Peter's Fort, 
he ſent one of his Lieutenants and three more to 
the Governor of St. Peter's Fort, who receiv'd 
them with great civility, but detain'd them priſoners 
under pretence he had receiv'd orders from Don 
PEDRO DE MoxTaADpes, Governor of Chili, 
to keep them priſoners 'till the ſhip came under the 
command of the fort z which when the Captain 
underſtood by the ſeamen who return'd with the 
boat, he ſeem'd reſolved to attack the fort and reſ- 
cue his Lieutenant and his three companions by 
force: But whether upon mature conſideration he 
did not think this practicable, or remember'd Sir 
WALTER RALEGH's fate, who loſt his head for 
attacking the Spaniards in America when he had no 
commiſſion for it, he altered his reſolution, and left 
his four men priſoners at Baldivia, whoſe names 
were THOMAS ARMIGER, the Lieutenant, 
ſoux FoRTEscvu, Gentleman, Hug Cor, 
Trumpeter, and THOMAS HigHwA x, the In- 
terpreter, who was born of Mooriſh parents in 
Barbary, but a Chriſtian, and lived formerly with 
an Engliſh merchant at Cadiz : Captain NAR Bo- 
ROUGH obſerv'd they were all healthful people, 
well qualify'd to make obſervations, and he hoped 
would give a good account of the country ; but I 
am afraid they met with worſe uſage from the Spa- 
niards than he expected, and whether any of them 
ever return'd to England I cannot learn. 

While Captain NAaRBoROUGH lay in the river 
Baldivia, ſome Indians under the Spaniſh Govern- 
ment came on board him, whom he acquainted 
that he was come to eſtabliſh a trade with them, and 
defir'd they would communicate this to their friends 


in the country. They ſeem'd glad of it, and were 


unwilling to return on ſhore, declaring that the 
Spaniards were mere devils, inſulting and abufing 
thoſe they had in their power without mercy, and 
faid, that both the Spaniards and the Indians had 
abundance of gold. He gave them ſome knives, 
looking-glaſles, and other toys, when they went 
on ſhore, and they promiſed to acquaint the inland 
inhabitants with what he faid. But, it ſeems, theſe 
people were of a middle ſtature, they were not 
thoſe giants the Spaniards had repreſented them. 
And here we may obſerve, that the accounts we 
have receiv'd of America from the Spaniards are not 
agreeable to truth, but formed upon the plan of in- 
tereſt, bigottry or vanity. They furniſh'd us with 


ſuch relations as might deter other European nations 


from ſending colonies thither ; or ſuch as might 
ſeem to juſtify their uſurpations and cruelty to that 
people, and reflect honour on the Spaniſh nation, 
or the Roman catholick ſuperſtition, to which they 
are known to be more bigotted than any nation in 
Europe; and we poor credulous Proteſtants, not- 
withſtanding our abhorrence of Popery, greedily 
ſwallowed the moſt improbable and incredible tales 
they were pleaſed to frame, 


From theſe ſources we may derive thoſe ſhocking CH Ap 


relations which obtained ſo univerſally on the fi 


diſcovery of America, of giants, monſters, and 


canibals, tho* the Spaniards carried the matter ſo 
far, and dreſs d up their ſtories with ſo many contra- 
dictions and unnatural circumſtances, as one would 
have thought ſhould have confuted their own nar- 
ratives ; and indeed now we come to reflect coolly 
and deliberately upon them, and diſcern with what 
view they were propagated, they need no other con- 
futation, where the prejudices of people are not in- 
ſuperable, and they have an opportunity of exa- 
mining them thoroughly. 

The Spaniards, we find, inform'd Captain N a r- 
BOROUGH, that tho” there was a great deal of gold 
in the country, yet the mines were in poſſeſſion of 
the natives, who were a barbarous and gigantick 
race, expert in the exerciſe of arms, both Indian 
and European, and who could bring ten thouſand 
good horſe into the field upon a very ſhort warning; 
from whence they would have him conclude, that 
it was in vain for any European nation to attempt to 
ſettle colonies in Chili, or expect to come at their 
gold. The Spaniards themſelves had no more than 
what was found in rivulets, or on the ſurface of the 
earth, which they purchaſed of the natives ; and tho' 
they had been ſettled there fo long, they had been 
driven from the mines, and could not at preſent pe- 
netrate further into the country than the palliſadoes 
of their own forts. 

But Sir JOHN NaRBOROUGH ſaw with his own 
eyes that the natives were not the giants they were 
repreſented : That their ſtature was rather inferior 
to that of the Engliſh, and that the Spaniards were 
ſo much maſters of the ſea-coaſts thereabouts that the 
natives durſt not come thither to traffick with his 
people: He was ſenſible alſo, how poor a fortifica- 
tion that of Baldivia then was, and that there was 
not an hundred Europeans in garriſon there, How 
then was it poſſible to believe that the Chileſians were 
giants, or expert ſoldiers, and could raiſe a body of 
ten thouſand horſe? This was evidently all gaſco- 
nade, and only fit to amuſe women and children 
with. Notwithſtanding the Spaniards therefore had 
repreſented the Chileſians as ſuch a powerful and 
barbarous people, and averſe to the entertaining any 
commerce with foreigners, Sir JoHN declares it to 
be his opinion, that the moſt advantageous trade in 
the world might be eſtabliſh'd in thoſe parts, if Eng- 
land had the freedom of the Spaniſh ports there, or 
if they had not, that a trade might be carried on in 
ſpite of all.the Spaniſh forces on that ſide by a ſqua- 
dron of four or five ſhips of twenty or thirty guns 
each ; and he did not queſtion but the natives of 
the ſouth parts of Chili, about Caſtro, Oſorno, 
and Baldivia, would be willing to exchange their 
gold for knives, ſciſſars, looking-glaſſes, beads, 
combs, hatchets, and other merchandize of that kind. 

But can any one imagine, that a raſcally garriſon 
of a hundred Spaniards, defended only by mo 


and a poor breaſt- work, could have kept the brave 
Chileſians in awe, and prevented their trafficking 
with foreigners on the coaſt, if, according to the 
Spaniſh account, the Chileſe could have brought 
ten thouſand men of a gigantick ſtature, completely 
arm'd and vers'd in the trade of war into the field? 
Would not ſuch a force have been able to toſs the 
Spaniards and their paltry fort into the ſea, and 
made their way to the coaſt againſt all the power of 
Spain in South-America ? 

But to get ſome farther light into the ſtate of 
Chili, and diſcover whether it be yet practicable, or 
worth the while to ſettle colonies and eſtabliſh a 
trade with that coaſt, I ſhall conſider ſome other 
voyages that have been made with that view to 
Patagonia, to the Straightsof Magellan, and round 
Cape Horn and the Terra Magellenica, to the coaſt of 
© | ha Chili, and to the iſlands near it: Give me leave 
Mrboroveh only to obſerve in the firſt place, that Sir JoH N 
3 NaRBO ROUGH in his return took his departure 
| the Straights» e 

from Cape Gallery, the fouth point of the harbour 
of Baldivia, on "Thurſday the 22d of December, 
1670, failing to the ſouthward along the weſt coaſt 
of America till the 6th of January, when he made 
the iſlands of Direction, at the weſtern mouth of 
the Straights of Magellan, which he paſs'd, and ar- 
riv'd at Cape Virgin Mary in the North-ſea, on 
February 14, 1670-1, he made Cape Blanco on 
the 23d, and on the 24th anchored in Port Deſire 
bay, in 47 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, 
from whence ſetting fail on February the 26th, 
he arrived at the Lizard in the Engliſh channel 
on the 1oth of June, 1671, fo that he was about 
a year and three quarters from home upon 
this voyage, but not more than half a year in his 
paſſage from Valdivia, in Chili, to England. So 
that 1t appears to be much the ſame in extent as an 
Eaſt-India voyage, and poſſibly may be performed 
in leſs time now they have Cond the way round 
Terra del Fogo, and are not hindered by going 
through the Straights of Magellan, which, uſually 
took up fix weeks or two months of the voy- 
age. 

Before the paſſage round Cape Horn was diſco- 
ver'd, the Spaniards imagining there was no other 
way into the South-ſea but through the Straights of 
Magellan, built forts on the narroweſt part of that 
Straight, and garriſon'd them with ſeveral hundred 
men, in order to exclude all other nations from the 
South-ſea, and ſecure the empire of that ocean and 
thoſe rich and extenſive countries bordering upon it 
to themſelves; but Sir Thomas CAVENDISH 
paſſing the Straights of Magellan in January, 1 586. 
and coming to the firſt Spaniſh fort, found no more 
than twenty-four alive of four hundred that were 
left there, and theſe almoſt ſtarv'd. He arriv'd af- 
terwards at another fort in the Straight, to which 
the Spaniards had given the name of Fort St. Philip, 
and found it in ruins, moſt of the garriſon whereof 
pcriih'd for want of food; whereupon Sir THOMAS 
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gave it the name of Port Famine, and proceeding C H AP. 


in his voyage paſſed happily into the South-ſea. Se- VII. 
veral other Commanders alſo have paſſed theſe (WW 
Straights ſucceſsfully, particularly Sir Jo HN NAR- 
BOROUGH, already mention'd; but many how- 

ever have been diſappointed, drove back and loſt * 
tempeſts; and the paſſage was found for the mo 

part fo difficult, that it put ſome enterpriſing ſea- 

men upon finding a way round Cape Horn further 

to the ſouthward, in which both La MAIRE and Paſſages 
Admiral BREWER ſucceeded : The firſt paſſing pu oy 
through a ſhort and narrow ſtraight, between Terra and Bre. 
del Fogo and States-iſland on the eaſt of it, which 

has ſince obtain'd the name of La Maire's Straight, 

and BREWER paſſing through a ſtraight made by 
States-iſland, and another ſmall iſland to the eaſt- 

ward of it, gave that paſs the name of Brewer's 
Straight; but none of theſe ſtraights are uſed at pre- | 
ſent; ſhips that are bound to the South-ſea or coaſt . pe. 
of Chili now ſtand away to the ſouth-eaſt till they del Fogo, 
come into 58 or 60 degrees, ſurrounding the Terra and the 

del Fogo, and all the other iſlands in the neighbour - cher _ 
hood of it: Nor do they find any inconvenience 

in going thus far ſouth but the meeting with vaſt 

pieces of ice, as our mariners do in Greenland, 

which are not ſo numerous however as to interrupt 

their voyage. Our countrymen, Captain Cow- 

LEY, Captain DAmMP1ER, Captain Ro ERS, and 

Captain SHARP, all paſs'd theſe ſeas round Cape 

Horn without any ill accident, and fav'd a great 

deal of time by avoiding the Straights of Magellan. 

And here I ſhall give ſome further deſcription of YN — 
thoſe three conſiderable iſlands on the coaſt of Pata- and Chili de- 
gonia and Chili, of which all ſeamen, who viſit the fcrid'd. 
Pacific-ocean, take ſo much notice, viz, 1, The 
iſland of Terra del Fogo; 2. The iſland of Chiloe; 
and, 3. The iſland of John Fernando. 

1. The iſland of Terra del Fogo is bounded by Fan del 
the Straights of Magellan on the north, by the At- 0. | 
lantic-ocean on the eaſt and by the * South- CONE 28 
ſea on the ſouth and weſt, being of a triangular 
figure, the baſe whereof is the Straight of Magellan, 
three hundred miles in length from eaſt to well and 
it is about the ſame extent from north to ſouth, viz. 
from the Straights of Magellan to Cape Horn, the- 
point or ſummit of the pyramid, which hes in 57 de- 

rees, 30 minutes ſouth latitude, 

This iſland, like the continent over-againſt it, is Face of the 
mountainous and woody, the tops of the mountains tx. 
almoſt always cover'd with ſnow ; but it has ſeveral 
good bays and harbours on the coaſt to ſhelter ſhip- 
ping from the ſtorms and tempeſts that reign in thefe 
ſeas, and does not want rivulets of freſh water 

As to the natives, travellers differ very widely in Natives, 
the deſcription of them in ſome particulars, tho? they ay 3 
agree pretty well in others. They all agree, that 
they are a brave and hardy people, but not very nu- 
merous: That they paint both their faces and bodies, 
and have no other cloaths but a cloak or mantle 
made of raw hides, or the ſkins of fiſh and fowls 


tack'd 
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CH AP. tack'd together with green guts, only the men wear 
VII. a cap of feathers, Ihe women have nothing on 
Wo their heads, but wear a piece of penguin's ſkin be- 
fore their nudities. They live in huts, or in arbours, 
made of the boughs of trees, and eat ſeals, penguins, 
veniſon, and other gane they take either by land or 
water, Their arms areclubs, bows and arrows point- 
ed with ſharp flints or bones. Their boats are ca- 
noes, or hollow trees, and they make their nets of 
guts and ſinews, the fibres of the bark of trees, 

or ſuch other materials as their country affords. 

But ſome travellers, eſpecially the Dutch, related, 
that the natives were giants, ten or eleven foot high at 
leaſt: That they tore up trees by the roots to en- 
counter their enemies, and threw ſtones at them 
big enough to fink their boats: And they reported 
alſo, that they were canibals, though it is univerſally 
acknowledg'd they liv'd chiefly on the fleſh of other 
animals. | 

But late travellers, and even the Dutch them- 
ſelves, ſince they have diſcover'd the way round the 
iſland by Cape Horn, acknowledge the people are 
of a moderate ſtature, not exceeding that of the Eu- 
ropeans: And as to their being canibals, no manner 
of proof has ever been brought of it from firſt to 
laſt; this fact is ſupported ſolely by the ſurmiſes of 
our wiſe Adventurers, and the credulity of their 

readers. 

Probably ſome of the firſt Diſcoverers thought it 
convenient to give out that the natives were giants, 
to excuſe tlieir running away from them; and ad- 
ded, that they were canibals, to render them ſtill 
more terrible, and to juſtify their murdering theſe 
naked defenceleſs people with their artillery and fire- 
arms. 

2. The iſland of Chiloe, ſituated on the weſt fide 
of a great bay of the South-ſca, near and over a- 
gainſt the continent of Chili (a multitude of leſſer 

Situation and iſlands (ſome ſay forty) lying in the ſame bay). It 

* is a long iſland, ſtretching from north to ſouth, and 
extending from 41 degrees, 40 minutes, to 43 de- 

grces, 30 minutes ſouth latitude, computed to be a- 
bout 140 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. 
The face of the country is various, conſiſting of 
mountains, valleys, woods, champaign, ſavannah, 
or meadow and marſhy grounds, and has in it ſome 
fine ſprings and rivulets of freſh water. 

The chief, and, for ought I can learn, the only 
town in it is that of Caſtro, built by the Spaniards, 
and already deſcrib'd, which is ſituated in 42 degrees, 
odd minutes fouth latitude, and 84 degrees of 
weſtern longitude, "The country, according to 


Chiloe iſland. 


Ciltro town. 


BREWER and Sir JoHN NARBO ROUGH, a- 


bounding in corn, cattle and fruit, both European 
and Indian, though by TEC no, and ſome others, 
ſaid to be barren, and one of the pooreſt of all 
the Spaniſh ſettlements; which different accounts 
may eaſily be reconcild, I don't find any reaſon 
to doubt the relations given us by the Dutch, and 
Sr JohN NakBoRoOUGH, that it appeared a fruit - 


A friitful 
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ful country when they were there, for this was 
before the Spaniſh plantations were quite ruined, 
But in the time of 'TEcHo the natives ſeem to 
have recover'd the country again, and left the Spa- 
niards little more than the town of Caſtro, which 
has been ſo often burnt and plunder'd, that it is now 
reduced to a miſerable village with a ſmall fort that 
defends it: And in theſe circumſtances no wonder 
the lands are uncultivated, and conſequently appear 
unfruitful. This is the caſe of many parts of the 
world; the ſoil ſeems to alter according to the genius 
or circumſtances of the inhabitants. We are told 
of theſe very Chileſians, that upon the continent 
they ſow and plant no more then juſt furniſhes their 
particular families with food, and the Spaniards have 
no encouragement to improve a country they arc 
not maſters of, and where they cannot enjoy the fruit 
of their labours in quiet. Beſides, the Chileſians 
are not now their ſlaves to do their drudgery, as 
they did formerly ; and we are well acquainted with 
the pride and lazineſs of the Spaniards even in their 
own country, where the French frequently cultivate 
their lands for them; the owners will not work or 
improve their eſtates, tho they ſtarve upon them; 
and this poſſibly is the caſe of their countrymen 
in Chiloe, now they have no ſlaves to work for 
them and cultivate the lands in that iſland. 
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3. The third and laſt iſland J propoſed to de- Iſand «f 


ſcribe on the coaſt of Chili is that of Juan, or Jebn 
ernando, 


John Fernando, which obtain'd its name from the 
firſt Diſcoverer and Planter. This iſland is ſitu- 
ated in 34 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, a- 
bout 400 miles weſt of the coaſt of Chili, being 
thirty-eight or forty miles in circumference. Hi- 
ther it was that Governor PULLEN adviſed the 
ſending of a ſquadron of men of war during the laſt 
war with France and Spain in the reign of Queen 
ANNE, when the Miniſtry requir'd his opinion 


concerning the feazibleneſs of preventing the trea- 


ſures of Peru and Chili from being brought to 
Europe by the French and Spaniards, and of exclu- 
ding the French from that traffick, whereby they 
were enabled to maintain the war fo long againſt 


the Confederates. It was propoſed alſo to the Gover- Props1 ” } 


be planted 


nor's conſideration, whether it was not practicable to 4 nh 
fix Britiſh colonies in thoſe rich countries of Chili by Ear 


and Peru, and thereby come in for a ſhare in tho 
treaſures, And becauſe it is very poſſible that this 
nation may be in the like ſituation again (that is) be 
at war with France and Spain again, or at leaſt with 
the latter, and the fame conduct may hereafter be- 
come expedient which was adviſeable then ; and be- 


cauſe we no where meet with a juſter account of the 
{tate of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and of Chili in 


particular, the country I am now treating of, than 


in the writings of this ingenious gentleman, I ſhall 
take the liberty to tranſcribe as much from that eflay 
of Mr. PULLEN's on the ſubject above-mention'd 
as I apprehend for my preſent purpoſe, 


I ſhall 


by Govern | 
ſe Pullen. 


zo 
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7 ſhall firſt begin (ſays Mr. Pu l LE *) with what 


js neceſſary to be done to ruin their commerce (that 
of the French in the South-ſea ; for then they 
were admitted into all the Spaniſh ports in America, 
ſupplied their towns and colonies with European 
goods, for which they received gold and filver in 
return, and were entruſted by the Spaniards to bring 
their plate to Europe) a commerce the moſt benefi- 
cial to them, and conſequently moſt prejudicial to 
us. To effect which, I propoſe the ſending thither 
eight fifty and fixty gun ſhips the next ſeaſon ; for 
the manning of which ſquadron, I propoſe but half 
the complement of ſeamen that are allow'd to ſuch 
ſhips by the rules of the navy, and that the reſt of 
the number ſhould be made up with ſoldiers, either 
mariners or detachments out of marching regiments, 
as the Government ſhall judge moſt expedient, pro- 
vided they be men acquainted with ſervice; and if 
they have ſerved ſome campaigns, ſo much the bet- 
ter, becauſe they will be leſs ſubject to ſickneſs, and 
not ſo ſoon diſcourag'd with hardſhips as raw men; 
for probably they 'may often have their patience ex- 
ercis'd in ſo long and remote a voyage: And the 
reaſon why J propoſe fo few ſeamen is, becauſe moſt 
of the foldiers will be made ſeamen by the length of 
the voyage, and be much more ſerviceable both for 
landing, of which there will be frequent occaſion, 
as well as for ſmall-ſhot upon the decks in an en- 
gagement, at which they are much more expert 
han our failors. 

1 am concern'd that I am oblig'd here to take 
notice of the great ignorance of our ſeamen (gene- 
rally ſpeaking) in the uſe of ſmall-arms, which, by 
z great blindneſs, they have too much neglected of 
late days, and endeavour to confirm one another in 
the contempt of them, by alledging, that in loading 
the great-guns with cartridge-ſhot you perform the 
lame thing better; than which nothing is more 
talſe in fact, and is one of the chief reaſons the 
French are fo bold in boarding our ſeventy and 
eighty gun ſhips; for they know that our ſeamen 
ate ſo unſkilful in the uſe of the muſket, that when 
they are beat from their artillery, they ſeldom give 
them much trouble afterwards, and what reſiſtance 
they have found upon our men-of-war's decks of 
late time, hath moſtly been from our mariners, 
who have very juſtly acquir'd a great reputation, 
and are certainly a moſt uſeful body of people, and 
the motto which I have ſeen upon ſome of their 
caps (Sine his Nihil) is now literally true. I affirm, 
this is one of the principal reaſons that makes the 
French deſpiſe our ſeamen, and hath expoſed us to 
ach loſs both of reputation and ſhipping as hath not 
been known but of late days, and deſerves a very 

ſerious conſideration, in order to procure a fpeedy 
and effectual remedy. If I ſhould ſay that the fire- 
arms that are put on board our men-of-war are 
both too heavy and too ſhort, and the Jocks good 
for nothing, and that the French extremely excel 
n the commodiouſneſs of their fire- arms in all 
on 1 Gould adyance nothing but truth, 
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The ſeaſon of the year proper to begin their voy-CH AP. 


age is from the firſt to the middle of September ; 
but I adviſe by all means that they ſhould ſet out 
by the 15th of Auguſt, that they may arrive ſome 
ſmall time in the South-ſeas before the French trade, 
that goes the ſame year: For by this means one 
could hardly fail of deſtroying all the ſhips bound 
thither that ſeaſon, and perhaps meet with ſome re- 
turning home ; for they muſt obſerve the fame time 
of year and return by the fame rout out of thoſe ſeas 
that they went into them by. 

To make this ſtill plainer, it will not be amiſ; 
to ſet down here the rout they always uſe going 
thither, which is by or round Cape Horn, the ſouth- 
ermoſt promontory of all America ; for they never 
venture through the Straights of Magellan, becauſe 
they find now by experience, that for one ſhip that 
gets through, three are forced back, and fo loſe 
their voyage that year, to the ruin of their owners: 
But having ſufficient ſea-room the other way, they 
are never expoſed to any ſuch riſque. After they 
have doubled Cape Horn, they ſteer directly for the 
iſle of Juan Fernando, to refreſh their men, who 
by the time they get thither want ſufficiently, and 
likewiſe to take in freſh water, for their firſt ſtock 
can't fail of being near expir'd before they reach 
this place. I have taken a great deal of pains to 
inform myſelf of this matter from ſeveral French 
failors that have perform'd the voyage, who all a- 
greed that they never miſs'd that iſland if they could 
help it, becauſe their men are almoſt all in the ſcur- 
vy by that time, and it would infallibly occaſion a 
* if the Captain ſhould refuſe touching there. 


VII. 
wy — 


It ſeems neceſſary, having mention'd this ifland, Governor 
that I ſhould give you a deſcription of it, the rather Pullen's 


becauſe of the advantages I propoſe from the plant- 


deſcription of 
the iſland of 


ing of it. Ihe iſle of Juan, or John Fernando, lies John Fer- 
in the latitude of 34 degrees, 45 minutes, its circuit nando. 


may be about- thirty-eight or forty Engliſh miles, 
and its diſtance from the continent of South-Ameri- 
ca four hundred. Its foil is indifferent upon the 
hills, but its valleys are fine, fruitful and pleaſant, 
interſperſed with ſavannahs, as may are uſually call'd 


here, that is, natural meadows which are common 


in the Weſt-Indies, and which I have mention'd 
elſewhere in the deſcription of Buenos Ayres, "Theſe 
valleys therefore are doubtleſs capable of great im- 
provement, ſince there need be no queſtion of their 
producing every thing which is agreeable to this cli- 
mate; and tho, as I have faid, the hills are in their 
foil unfruitful, yet I would not be underſtood by 
that to exclude trees, of which there are many, and 
ſome which might be of great uſe; but what prin- 
cipally induc'd me to mention the ſettling of it was 
the breeding cattle and raiſing fruits of the earth, 
and by tillage ; by means whereof great advantage 
might accrue to the inhabitants, ſince the ſhips 
which paſs the Straights of Magellan, or by Cape 
Horn, conſtantly touch here, by reaſon that their 
crew having by this time contracted an epidemick 
ſcurvy, the Captain's "Es the iſland might, as 


have 
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CHAP.1I have (aid, occaſion a mutiny, I foreſee one ob- ſome body who has been left when the ſhips water- C 
VII. jection which would be made to this propoſal, and ed there, and who have found a way to ſubſiſt tole- y AP, C 
Ly that is, the difficulty there would be in maintaining rably till they have been taken in again by ſome Il 
ſuch a ſettlement at ſuch a diſtance from Britain and other ſhip that came on the fame errand. WV 
from any Britiſh colpnies: But to this I anſwer, But I have dwelt long enough on this ſubject of 
„ That never any iſland was more capable of being planting it. Let us next obſerve of what uſe in its 
.*< fortified fo as to reſiſt any enemy who could at- - preſent ſtate it might be to our ſquadron. And in 
** tack it in that part of the world.” There are in the firſt place it is evident, that while our ſhips re- 
it but two bays capable of receiving ſhips, which are -main'd here it would be next to an impoſſibility fot 
both at the eaſt end, and a ſmall charge would ſoon them to miſs thoſe for whom they waited. But be- 
build ſuch works as would render it impraCticable for - ſides, we ſhould not loſe a moment's time here by 
any to land there againſt the will of its inhabitants. ſuch a view more than is neceſſary to all ſhips that 
The weſt end, which is the higheſt, rockieſt, and come on the ſame deſign; and we ſhould likewiſe 
by far the moſt barren part of the iſland, hath yet have an opportunity of fitting up our fmall-craft, 
this advantage, that it is of ſuch natural ſtrength deſign'd for landing of men, in order to the für- 
that a ſmall body of men might defend it, even a- prizing ſuch places as it ſhould be reſolv'd to at- 
gainſt the greateſt force that could be brought a- tempt. Nor can there be a more proper conjunc- 
gainſt it. ture than while the fleet lies here, to concert the 
Seals are found here in the greateſt plenty of any ſcheme of action while they remain in the South- 
part of the world, and their ſkins are of an extraor- ſeas. 
dinary value from the fineneſs of the furs: Their The ſquadron having done this, ought to ſail for 
fat makes very good train- oil, and much better ſtill Aurica, on the coaſt of Peru, and by ſending a nim- 
is made of what is call'd the ſea-lion, which is a ble failor a-head, endeavour to learn, by taking ſome 
creature much bigger than the ſeal, tho amphibious priſoners, whether the plate be yet there which is 
like them, yet without a fur. The number of theſe brought from the mines of Potoſi to this place; for 
creatures, which is frequently ſo great as entirely to Aurica is the barcadeer or port to Potoſi; thither the 
cover the ſhore, ſufficiently demonſtrates the plenty *. galleons come once a year to fetch it up in 
of fiſh which muſt be on its coaſts, thoſe amphibi- the firſt place to Callao, and from thence, after 
ous animals living on little elſe ; and indeed there ſome ſtay, to Panama, from whence it is ſent over 
are here as fine, and in as great quantity, as could land to Porto Bello, where it is put on board of the 
be wiſh'd. To theſe advantages may be added the galleons, which convey it to Spain. 
great abundance of goats, which have been pro- Now if it ſhould happen that the plate be there 
duc'd by three or four which were left here by its (as tis odds but it is) I adviſe without more ado to 
firſt diſcoverer. All which, put together, would land and attack the place, and *twill be a miracle to 
render it no diſagrecable place for thoſe who in the me if you. can fail taking it: For Captain SHARPE 
voyage I propoſe have no other view than ſettling took this place with no more than eighty men, tho 
ſome-where in the world, to plant themſelves here, the whole force the country could raiſe was there to 
where they would be ſure of finding moſt of the defend it. But there was a little paltry fort at the 
neceſſaries of life ready to their hands; the graſs of end of the town, that while his ſmall force was at- 
the ſavannahs in this iſland not being like thoſe tacking it, the people whom he had juſt before beat 
throughout the reſt of America long and flaggy, but out of the town, return'd and charg'd him at his 
thick and ſhort, extremely fit for grazing, inſomuch back: And tho” he beat them out again four or five 
that a very competent judge avers, he has not car- times, his ſmall. number fo diminiſh'd by theſe re- 
ry'd his calculation too high in averring, that theſe peated attacks, that he was forced to make his re- 
favannahs are now capable of maintaining a thou- treat, tho he ſaw, and was in poſſeſſion of for ſome 
fand head of cattle, beſides goats, who grow fatteſt time, more ſilver than would have loaded four or 
on the moſt barren part of the iſland. five ſuch ſhips as his was. You may ſee an account 
Joux FeRnanDo diſcover'd this iſle in the of this whole matter in Mr. RinGRose's journal, 
voyag che was making from Lima to Baldiviaz and who was one of Captain SHARPE's crew at that 
being exceedingly pleaſed with its ſituation, foil and time, and is printed under the name of The hiſtory 
climate, refoly'd to ſettle it, judging that its produce of the Buccaneers. But if nothing is to be done 
might very well ſupport four or five hundred fami- at this time here, then fail immediately to Cape 
lies. On his return to Lima he endeavour'd to Paſſo, under the EquinoCtial-line, where you can 
procure a patent for that purpoſe. In his firſt in- hardly fail of taking every ſhip that comes trom the 
ſtance he was favourably receiv'd, but whether it coaſt of Peru to Panama for the whole trade of 
claſhed in any degree with the private intereſt of the South-ſeas conſiſts in going and coming from 
the Spaniſh Vice-roy, or whether it be a maxim in this laſt port to Peru, as tis well known to every 
the Spaniſh policy not to ſettle in any place in A- one that knows any thing of theſe ſeas. NS 
merica in which are no mines, I ſhall not pretend In this cruize you will meet with the proviſion; 
to determine, but ſhall only add, that it has conti- that muſt ſupport you in theſe parts; for the ity 


nued uninhabite ] ever ſince, except now and then of Panama is wholly ſuſtain d by the proviſions en: 
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CHAP, from the ſeveral ports of Peru, as wheat, flour 


trom Guanchaco, wine, bacon, and marmalade 


A from Piſco, and chocolate from Guiaquil, ſugar and 


oil from Hillo. In my opinion theſe foregoing ar- 
ticles may afford a comfortable ſubſiſtance for our 
people, during their ſtay there, and what they need 
never fear meeting with in ſufficient quantities, if 
their Commanders underſtand the proper methods 
for intercepting it. 

The proviſions the Spaniards are forced to ſend 
for the ſupport of this great city was the reaſon 
they could never hinder the Buccaneers ſubſiſting in 
theſe ſeas, which they endeavour'd by all means 
within their power: And I am of opinion, that 
they might probably effect it were it not for the 
continual ſupplies they are oblig'd to ſend to Pa- 
nama, which can never be diſpenſed with; for if 
they ſhould take ſuch a reſolution, that great city 
would certainly be famiſh'd. I have dwelt longer 
upon this article than otherwiſe I defign'd, to con- 
vince people that a ſquadron need neither periſh by 
hunger, or be driven by it out of theſe ſeas, if 
they know how to take the proper means to pre- 
vent it. But I ſhall ſay more upon this head when 
I come to anſwer the objections againſt the impra- 
cticableneſs of this voyage, which I propoſe to do 
in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. 

After the ſquadron hath made what ſtay they 
find convenient in this laſt ſtation, they ought- to 
proceed to the bay of Panama, where there are 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands that abound with refreſhments 
and water, and very anchoring, in ſeveral 
places. Here they will intercept all ſhips bound 
for this port, and likewiſe a great number of ſmall 
barks from Natta, La Velia, and Puebla Nova, 
which are loaden with fowls, hogs, manatee, and 
Indian- corn for the uſe of Panama, and you may 
attack Panama itſelf, or the golden mines of 
St. Maria, or both, according to the information 
you receive from the priſoners you take; and in- 
deed if you ſtaid long here, the city of Panama 
would infallibly be ſtarved. 3 

At this place, in my opinion, they ſhould divide 
the ſquadron, after they have perform'd all the ſer- 
vice they can here, and ſend four- ſhips to cruize 
on the coaſt of New-Spain, in order to take the 
Acapulco ſhip ; two of theſe ſhips muſt cruize off 
the mouth of Acapulco harbour, or -rather to the 
northward of it, and the other two muſt take their 
lation near Cape St. Lucar, in Callifornia, which 
w always the firſt land the Manillia ſhip makes 
coming home, except ſhe hath reaſon to fear an 
enemy there, and then ſhe endeavours to make the 
land as near the harbour's mouth as ſhe can, for 
which reaſon J have placed two ſhips in each ſta- 
ion. The time ſhe arrives never exceeds ten days 
before or after Chriſtmas, which makes it almoſt 
mpoſfible to miſs of her, if the diſpoſition T have 
here laid down be follow'd. They will likewiſe 
have a chance to take the outward-bound Acapulco 
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coaſt, for ſhe never fails to begin her voyage be- CHAP, 


twixt the 1oth of December and the 1 oth of Febru- 
ary, and is moſt prodigious rich in pieces of eight. 

Now to return to the four ſhips which we left 
in the bay of Panama, I think they ought to take 
this opportunity to go over to the Galleppagos 
( under the Equator) where they will find both great 
ſtore of excellent refreſhments for their ſick men, and 
ports where they may careen and refit their ſhips, 
with all manner of ſecurity ; therefore the four 
ſhips ſent to look out for the Acapulco ſhip muſt be 
appointed to rendezyous here aſter their cruize is 
out, Now I have pointed at all the principal things 
that can be undertaken at ſea in theſe parts, but 
have omitted a great many enterprizes that might 
be formed againſt the rich towns upon the coaſt of 
Peru, becauſe I would not ſwell this diſcourſe to too 
great a bulk. 

Firſt, Tis objected, and with a great deal of 
ſeeming reaſon, that having no ports there where 
the ſquadron can either revictual or refit upon any 
occaſion, that therefore they would run the greateſt 
riſque imaginable of ſtarving, or having the ſhips 
in a little time render'd unſerviceable. 

To which I anſwer, That if they pleaſe to make 
uſe of the following advice, need neither 
fear the one or the other, viz. To ſend all fuch 
ſhips as you take in your cruize between Peru and 
panama (loaden with proviſions) over to the 
Galleppagos with one of your frigates, with orders 
to chuſe out the beſt harbour, and where there is 
the greateſt plenty of refreſhments, and there un- 
rig your prizes you think fit to ſend, and form a 
magazine, which indeed the place itſelf invites you 
to, for you need never fear the Spaniards diſturbing 
you, for two reaſons ; Firſt, becauſe they have no 
naval force, though join'd by the French, capable 
to diſpute the ſea with you. Secondly, becauſe they 
know hardly any thing of theſe iſlands but the 
name, dreading them extremely, and telling ſtrange 
romantick' ſtories of whirlpools and currents that 
have deſtroy'd ſeveral of their ſhips that had. the im- 
prudence to come too near them in their yoyages 

you may ſee more of this in Mr. RinGRoss's 
— and indeed here is ſo many of them, that 
it would not be an eaſy matter to find that out 


which we ſhould pitch upon except by chance. The 


ignorance of the Spaniards in theſe parts is hardly 
credible. NE 
I fay, hither they muſt ſend all the ſhips they 


take loaden with proviſions, timber, or any other 
ſtores that may prove uſeful to them whilſt they ſtay 
here; and the very ſhips themſelves may ſerve for 
hulks to clean by, and ſuch of their maſts and yards 
as are large enough be preſerved. for the uſe of our 
own ſhips. The only reaſon why the Privateers 


never did this, in my opinion,” was: becauſe no- 
body had authority enough to make part of the 
men ſtay here to look after the ſtores; for there 


might indeed happen among that unruly ſort of peo- 


ſhip, if they take care not to be diſcover'd from the ple ge wo EIT W 


VII. 
NS 
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CHAP. left there for ever. But that they made other very ly ones of weight that can be brought againſt this CH 
VII. good uſes of them is very plain to them that know propoſal. | vn.“ 

ay thing of Captain Davis's voyage, or Captain I have yet left untouch'd a moſt noble deſign x | 
SHARPE's, or indeed of any of the Rovers that e- that may be formed upon Chili, a country that the The Corr. 
ver enter'd thoſe ſeas fqr thirty years laſt paſt. Spaniards haue but hold on by the border. King fete s 
And *tis worth conſidering, that Captain Davis CHARLES the IId ſeem'd to aim at ſomething of lonis in 
ſaid in theſe ſeas three years, and twice took the this kind by his ſending Sir Jo HN Nareorougy Ci 


Ct 
\ 
W 


thither in the 


very ſhips equipp'd out to fight him, which had the 
very beſt men they were able to pick out of all 
Peru, and after ſurpriſing ſeveral of their rich towns, 
return'd to theſe very uninhabited iſlands, where he 
fitted and victuall'd his ſhip for his return home, 
which he happily perform'd, though he uſed none 
of the precautious I have here recommended. Cap- 
tain SHARPE did yet much more in a ſhip. of leſs 
force-; for after having made a good voyage (as 
thay call it) he fail'd to Nicoya, a ſmall village 
that conſiſts all of carpenters, and ſurprized it, and 
made the very Spaniſh carpenters take down 
his ſhip's poop, and alter his main-deck to make 
her fitter for the ſea: And though the Spaniards 
could not but know of it, they durft never give 
him any interruption ; and when his work was done 
to his mind he very generouſly rewarded his Spa- 
niards and difmiſs'd them, and afterwards ſucceſs- 
folly perform'd his intended voyage to the Weſt- 
ndies. 

Thus I could name ſeveral others that have car- 
ried their point, in ſpite of all the oppoſition the 
Spaniards could make; and if it be objected, that 
they were only in ſmall numbers, therefore could 
better ſubſiſt-: Tanſwer, they perfectly miſtake the 
matter; for the force I: propoſe could upon occaſion 
ravage the. beſt and moſt plentiful country in theſe 
parts in the face of the ſun. But things may eaſily 
be kept from coming to theſe extremities. 

The ſecond objection is, that the Spaniards or 
French could not fail of being inform'd by their 
good friends here of the intended expedition, and 
lo render it uſeleſs and unſucceſsful. 


could propoſe, they could never know of it, except 
it was betray'd by them that only have the power to 
put it-in execution : But ſuppoſe it was, I can tell 
you, they could ward againſt very few of the in- 
tended blows ; for in the firſt place, they could fend 


no ſilver from Peru to Panama, and fo. the galleons 


would come empty; and pray conſider the conſe- 
quence of that. In the next place, you muſt of 
neceflity ruin the French trade during the time you 


ſtaid there; neither could they prevent. with all. 
their knowledge your taking their ſea- port towns, 


or the homeward bound Acapulco. ſhip. In-my 
opinion, it could only hinder your taking the gal- 
leons going between Aurica and Panama, or the 
Spaniards bringing their ſilver to Aurica from the 


mines; and as to the French ſending a ſuperior: 
{quadron after us, tis not fo eaſily done as fuppoſed,.. 
for reaſons toq long to inſert here, but ſuch as I. 


ſhall-be very ready to produce when defir'd. In my 


poor op nion, theſe ſaregoing objections are the on- battles, and always . routed them, and at laſt took 


To this J an- 
fwer, that if it was to be carry'd on in a method I 


Sweep ſtakes to diſcover it; but the 
Spaniſh Don who went with him in the nature of 
a pilot, and without doubt put the King upon the 
enterprize, after his being put on ſhore in the man- 
of- warts boat where he deſir'd, never appear'd 
more; upon which, and upon ſome other diſaſters, 
Sir Jon return'd home. But *tis certain this is 
one of the beſt and richeſt countries in America, 
where if we could ſettle our ſelves, we ſhould pro- 
digiouſſy enrich our native country; and for my 
part, I don't think it impoſſible to be done. 

In my opinion, the proper time to undertake 
this will be in returning home; for if the deſign 
does not ſucceed, it will not: put you a league out 
of the way. But I adviſe. by all means to attack 
the city of Coquimbo, which is ſituated upon the 
very confines of Chili, bcauſe-you will certainly find 
here ſeveral Chilean ſlaves, who, if manag'd dex- 
terouſly, will prove exceeding ſerviceable ; and like- 
wiſe you can't fail of being inform'd' of the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs in that country, and if it 
prove impracticable at- this time to proſecute the 
project any further, the ſquadron may take in their 
ſtores of freſh water and other excellent proviſions 
for their voyage home; for there is not, a better 
port for that purpoſe in all theſe ſeas. Captain 
SHARPE took this place with ninety men, and 
though diſcover'd before he landed, met with very 
little reſiſtance. . | 

To make-what I here-advance more intelligible, 
it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort account of the 
Spaniſh affairs in Chili, This noble country, which 
all the Spaniſh authors that have wrote concern- 
ing it compare, both for temperature of air and. 
productions of the earth, to France, was ſearch- 
ed into by PEDRO BAL DIVIA, ſome conſiderable 
time after the conqueſt. of Peru.; and the principal 
City, if not the only one the Spaniards have at this 
time in that country, is call'd after his name. He. 
found the country to abound with the. fineſt gold 
in the world, which cauſed a great many people 
from Peru to join themſelves with him. By this 
means three conſiderable cities were built and forti- 
fy'd in a very ſmall time in that country, viz. Bal- 
divia, Oſorno, and Caſtro. 

After the Spaniards had ſettled themſelves, ſe- 


curely, as they thought, from any attempts of the 


Indians, according to their uſual cuſtom, they be- 
gan to treat the natives of the country in a molt” 
inhuman .manner, but they preſently found them- 
ſelves miſtaken, and were convinc'd they had to do 
with a people. the braveſt and moſt martial of any 
in all America; for they gave the Spaniards ſeveral 


their 


e 


CHAP. their very cities and utterly expell'd them the coun- 
VII. try. In one of the battles, wherein they not only 
WV defeated the Spaniards, but likewiſe took Ba LD1VIA 
their General priſoner, and ſerved him as the Par- 
thians did CRO Es us, pouring melted gold down his 
throat, and tellng him, at laſt they had found a 
way to ſatisfy his avarice. 
In this interim the Dutch made a voyage to the 
South-ſea with four ſhips from Brazil, which was 
then almoſt all in their poſſeſſion, and touched at 
Baldivia, which at that time was not re- ſettled by 
the Spaniards. The natives flock'd down to them 
in very great numbers, perceiving they were not 
Spaniards by their complexions and hair, and were 
overjoy'd when they underſtood that they were at 
war with them, and would affiſt them againſt 
their common enemy upon all. occaſions. This 
good underſtanding laſted ſeveral days, with abun- 
dance of interchangeable good offices, till unluckily 
the Dutch began to be very inquiſitive after gold, 
which as ſoon as the Chileſians perceived, they im- 
mediately abandon'd the port, and would never af- 
terwards converſe with them, notwithſtanding all 
the endeavours the Dutch could uſe. 
After this imprudent negotiation, perceiving they 
could never retrieve the blunder they had made, 
they ſet fail and return'd to Brazil, being only four 
months and ſome days upon the whole voyage, 
which is a remark worth taking notice of. The 
Spaniards, ſometime after this voyage was made, 
re-ſettled Baldivia, not being able to ſupport the 
thoughts of loſing fo rich and pleaſant a country 
entirely, or perhaps fearing the Dutch might find 
means to ſeize upon it, being then in open war 
with them, who beſides depriving them of the vaſt 
quantity of. gold they uſed formerly to draw from 
this country, would prove troubleſome neighbours 
to Peru. 
Theſe and the like conſiderations made the Spani- 


at all hazards, and without doubt it was done with 
great trouble and expence ; for by all the relations I 
ever could procure. (and have been very inquiſitive) 
I can't find the Spaniards have any other ſettlements 
in the whole country, But this I am ſure of, that 
the war continues between the Spaniards and the na- 
tives as fierce and bloody as ever. And Mr. Fo x- 
NEL fays, in the year 1704 they durſt not touch at 
the iſland La Moucha, which is on the coaſt of 
Chili cloſe to the main-land, becauſe, ſays he, we 
ſhould run great danger of being murder'd by the 
inhabitants, who are always at war with the Spani- 
ards, and think all white men to be ſuch : But grant 
they do, there may be found out means to undeceive 
them; but I think the voyage I have quoted ſuffici- 
ently refutes that opinion. 

ſhall only mention a particular or two more of 


habit this province, and are at war with the Spa- 
niards, there is one call'd the Araucans, who, the 


ards reſolve to re-eſtabliſh a new colony at Baldivia 


the Chilefians, and then come to what I propoſe con- 
cerning them. Amongſt the ſeveral nations that 


l. 


Spaniards fay, are ſo valiant that they attack them C H AP: 
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whenever they meet with them, though interior 
ſometimes conſiderably in number, and know not; 
at leaſt have not the uſe of fire-arms ; and notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, generally are ſucceſs- 
ful, inſomuch that the Spaniards ſtand in great fear 
of them; and add, that they are ſo good at imita- 
tion in what relates to war, that they learn to camp 
and decamp, and intrench themſelves in places of 
advantage to make a handſome retreat or an aſſault; 
with having but once ſeen 'them practiſed ; and 
ſometimes make improvements upon their teachers 
to their great coſt, who heartily curſe them for their 
docility. A famous Spaniſh Poet, during the time 
he ſerved in the Chilean war, compoſed a poent 
much eſteemed: by thoſe of his nation, call'd H. A- 
raucano. 

Now I propoſe, that the Commander of this 
ſquadron ſhould have inſtructions to endeavour by 
all poſſible means to get a conference with the na- 
tives of this province, which if he can bring about, 
the buſineſs will be done to his hand; for as ſoon as 
they perceive he is an enemy to the Spaniards, he 
will want no aſſiſtance they can give him, if he 
gives orders that neither gold nor ſilver be mention'd 
in any diſcourſe held with them. After this, he 
may either attack Baldivia in conjunction with 
them, or ſeize on any other port he finds conveni- 
ent, where he may repair to in caſe of need, either 
for victuals, which this country abounds with, or 
for other occaſions, But if he takes Paldivia, which: 
I recommend if practicable (for I belicve it is in a 
good poſture of defence, becauſe they have an ene- 
my at their very gates, who they ſtand in great 
dread of) in ſuch a caſe it would be requiſite to leave 
a garriſon, a ſmall one would ſerve the turn, whilſt 
the ſquadron cruized in-thoſe ſeas, becauſe the Spa- 
niards can't go thither by land, and durſt not peep 
by ſea during the time it ſtay'd in thoſe parts. 

But when it was thought convenient to return 
home, it ought to be provided with a very good- 
garriſon, for this country is well worth the keeping 
poſſeſſion of, and would mightily enrich our native 
country, and take off a great quantity of our wool- 
len manufacture, becauſe here is a ſevere winter of 
four months: And J am verily perſuaded, if a pru- 
dent man ſhould be left Governor, who cultivated 
a good correſpondence with the natives, that the 
Spaniards, tho' aſſiſted by the French, would never 
dare to ſtir a foot to retake it; or if they did, would 
be unſucceſsful, they would be ſo harraſs'd and 
plagu'd by the Indians, their implacable enemies, 
who, if they had fire-arms, would certainly be too 
hard for them on all occaſions. Indeed *tis requiſite 
this acquiſition (if made) ſhould be-encourag'd from 
England as a thing of the greateſt importance, and 
a ſufficient number of men, with all other neceſſa- 
ries, be ſent away by the firſt opportunity. For, 

Beſides the riches of this country, you would in- 
fallibly in time of peace have a ſtol'n trade with 
Peru for all ru · of woolen goods, 2s we 
| | px 
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VII. ports of the North-ſeas; and the Indians in a ſhort 

time would be brought to ſupply you with gold 

when they faw you paid them for it in goods they 

wanted and valued, as cloaths, arms, and toys. 

Theſe Indians muſt always be treated as a free peo- 

ple, and all manner of ſatisfaction given them upon 

all occaſions that's reaſonable, I ſhould imagine 

this following way to be a good method to begin a 
friendſhip with them. 

Upon taking any tuwns upon the coaſt of Peru, 
to enquire narrowly if there be any Chilean flaves 
and if you meet with any ſuch, as you certainly 
will, to ſend them aboard, and treat them with all 
imaginable good uſage, and carry them to their na- 
tive country and ſet them aſhore, having firſt en- 
gag'd them to ſettle a correſpondence betwixt you 
and their countrymen, which without doubt they 
will readily undertake, and be as joyfully accepted 
of, And theſe ſlaves, ſpeaking the Spaniſh lan- 
guage, wHl be of as great uſe as interpreters. I am 
mightily miſtaken if Mr. RixGRosE does not ſay, 
in ſome place, the Spaniards remov'd their Chilean 


ſlaves from the ſea-ports, for fear of their joining 


with the Buccaneers when they made deſcents upon 
the coaſt of Peru to ſurprize any place they had an 
intention to plunder, I ſhall now diſmiſs this head, 
tho' there may be much more ſaid of it; but I think 
it will not be amiſs to take notice that 'tis ſituated 
betwixt the 25th and 45th degrees of ſouth latitude, 
and is the firſt country that is inhabited by any 
Spaniards, as you come into thoſe ſeas round Cape 
Horn. | | 
I have been more conciſe in the ſeveral points 
treated on in this ſhort work than otherwiſe I ſhould 
have been, becauſe I intended at the ſame time that 
J publiſh'd theſe papers of my own, to accompany 
them into the world with a ſmall treatiſe of Captain 
LEWIS Pain's, a very underſtanding honeſt gen- 
tleman, who Was taken by the Spaniards in Europe, 
and ſent over in 1707 to America, where he was 
kept in chains ſeveral years, being made uſe of as 
an engineer, by which means he had paper, pen 
and ink allow'd him; and in thoſe intervals he had 
of leiſure compoſed the following ſhort memoir of 
the ſtate of the Spaniards there, At laſt he found 
a way, by means of a Meſteze woman, to eſcape 
to Jamaica, but dy'd three weeks after his arrival. 
1 purchaſed all his manuſcripts for ten piſtoles, and 
amongſt them found this, with which J now preſent 
my readers, containing a more exact and intelligible 
draught of thoſe truly Terra incognita, the in-land 
Spaniſh plantations, than any that (TI at leaſt) have 
any where met with. 


The love of my native country prevail'd on me 


to enter on this work, which J hope will afford at 
leaſt hints to ſome worthy perſons to improve the 
naval ftrength of Britain, extend her commerce, 
enrich her inhabitants, employ her hands, and exalt 
her glory: Which are the utmoſt wiſh of the au- 


| thor of theſe pages, and have been equally the end. 
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being throughout the vaſt extent of their American 


of his endeavours, as they were the fartheſt aim of C1, p 
his ambition, | 
1 VII 

* Thus far Governor Pur tx. I ſhall, in the 1 
next place, exhibit ſuch paſſages out of Captain 
„ Pain's papers, which fell into the Governor”; 
hands, as may enable us to form a juſt idea of 
<* the ſtate of the Spaniſh colonies in general, and 
of this province of Chili in particular, and then 
proceed to make remarks on the Governor's 
«© ſcheme of ſending a ſquadron of men-of-war into 
the South-ſeas in caſe of a war with Spain, and 
the endeavouring to ſettle colonies upon the coaſt 
«. of Chill,” | 

The empire of the Catholick King in America cut 
(Captain PAIN obſerves) is a ſufficient demonſtration Pans oe 
that projects, how ſurpriſing foever in their extent, 9" o 
are not always chimera'ss CoLUMBUS, when he a 
firſt torm'd that which with ſo much glory he exe- Spanih- 
cuted, offer'd it with all its advantages to his coun- eres 
trymen the Genoeſe, Thoſe in the government of 
the publick affairs examin'd it, and being fatisfy'd 
with the reaſons, were for encouraging the propo- 
ſal; but Signior Lucio BERNERD1 repreſenting 
to them the condition of the State, and that any 
conqueſts attained in this new-difcover'd world 
would be almoſt impoſſible to be preſerv'd, and 
would ſerve but to open the way to more powerful 
Princes, it was thereupon rejected, perhaps not with- 
out cauſe; Then it was by BARTHOLOMEW 
CoLumBo offer'd to King He NR the ſeventh of 
England, next to the King of Portugal, a great 
encourager of navigation, and laſtly, to FERDI- 
NAND and ISABELLA, or rather to her only, for 
it ſeems agreed amongſt the Spaniſh hiſtorians, that 
Queen claim'd a ſole and peculiar right thereto, ſuf- 
fering none other but her own ſubjects, the Caftili- 
ans, to paſs over thither ; which FERDINAND at 
her deceaſe alter'd, and left all Spaniards as much 
freedom in this reſpe& one as another. Several 
brave Captains and well-appointed ſhips of war ſoon 
after were tranſported thither z which quickly ſub- 
du'd not only the iſlands CoLumBpus had diſco- 
ver'd, but alſo conquer'd a great part of the conti- 
nent, erecting two noble governments on the ruins 
two vaſt empires, viz. Mexico and Peru. Each of 
theſe hath its Vice-roy, who has many great officers 
under him, with ſome places within the bounds of 
theſe two general diviſions, which yet are indepen- 
dant, and ſubject only to the Council in Spain; but 
the form, the maxims, and the end of their policy, 
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dominions the ſame, I ſhall, for the ſake of being 
at once conciſe and perſpicuous, firſt deſcribe their 
method of ruling, and then give a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral provinces which are at preſent 
under their dominion, 

The only eſſential maxim which runs through 
the whole political cxconomy of the Spaniards, in 
reſpect of their territories here, is the keeping them 
in an abſolute dependance upon Spain. All things 
therefore relating to their American empire mm 
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their firſt form, and all diſputes, all projects, and 
all deſigns of extending or improving their domi- 
nions are conſider'd in their dernier reſort by the 
Council for the Indies in Spain, compoſed of ſuch 
who both from theory and experience have attained 
a perfect knowledge of theſe countries. As to A- 
merica itſelf, it is, as I have ſaid, divided into two 
large governments, Mexico, called alſo New-Spain, 
and Peru, each of which hath its Vice-roy, who is 
honour'd with a very extenſive commiſſion. He 
hath for his aſſiſtance a Council, and under him, in 
the large provinces of his government, ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate officers, who wear the titles of Preſidents, 
Alcaids, &c. appointed at the will of the Vice-roy, 
who, notwithſtanding ſome outward forms and ſhew 
of limitations from his Council, is for all that abſo- 
lute ; making by preſents, perquiſites and traffick, 
an immenſe wealth by large ſums, out of which he 
procures himſelf to be continu'd another five years 
(his firſt and uſual term) in his government, and 
ſometimes more. The two chief points which theſe 
Vice-roys have committed to their care is, the con- 
ſerving, and if it be any way practicable, the in- 
creaſing the King's revenues in plate, &c. which 
early is carry'd from Porto Bello to Spain, and the 
eeping the natives, Criolio's, Meſteze and Indians 
in ſubjection, which is executed with the utmoſt ri- 
gour, and is the ſource of all the evils that are felt 
here: And ſince the chief knowledge that can be 
acquir'd of the true ſituation of theſe affairs is de- 
riv'd from hence, it ſeems reaſonable I ſhould ex- 
plain it a little farther. 6 

The natural-born Spaniards are ſolely veſted with 
command throughout all the Spaniſh-Indies ; they 
only enjoy poſts of honour, profit and truſt ; and 
this it is which occaſions thoſe draughts which have 
0 drain'd and weaken'd their dominions in Europe; 
for putting -no confidence even in the very firſt 
generation of their deſcendants, and abſolutely pro- 
hibiting all ſtrangers from going thither in their ſer- 
vice, a neceſſity follows of tending thither continu- 
ally large ſupplies, that they may be ſtill in a con- 
dition to hold the reins with equal tightneſs. This 
torm of government creates an irreconcileable anti- 
pathy between the European Spaniards and the Cri- 
olio's, i. e. thoſe born of Spaniſh parents in the 
Weſt-Indies. Theſe latter fee with indignation 
themſelves - equally ſhut out from all conſiderable 
preferment either in Church or State, the moſt pal- 
pable partiality ſhewn in all judicial deciſions be- 
tween them and -Spaniards, and in a word, the 
Whole policy of their Governors bent to diſtreſs and 
to deject em. The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
no ways ignorant of their ſentiments, and moreover 
continually jealous of their deſire to throw off the 
paniſh yoke, entirely exert their utmoſt arts to en- 
teeble and enſlave them: They diſcourage, as far as 
they are able, all ſorts of manufaCtures, of which 
being unprovided, they muſt of cqurſe purchaſe ſuch 
as are ſent from Spain; they alſo endeavour to hin- 
der plantations (except Eſtantians, or Bee f-farms) 


that they may not have it in their power to poſſeſs CHAP. 


rich and improv'd fettiements, the cauſe why thoſe 


noble countries are fo little cultivated, and laftly, ww 


they make it their aim to increaſe luxury, idleneſs, 
and puſillanimity amongſt them, that they more 
eaſily may be kept in obcdichce ; whence it appa- 
rently follows, Buccancets and ſuch like in ſmall 
numbers are able to do the utmoſt miſchief. And 
thus throughout all theſe vaſt rich and noble pro- 
vinces, the inhabitants ſeem inſpir'd with a ſpirit of 
diſſention, which renders them continually reſtleſs 
and uneaſy, making almoſt uſeleſs thoſe bleſſings in- 
dulgent Providence has conferr'd upon them. 

As to the religion of the Spaniſh Americans it is 
univerſally popiſh ; and if there be any degree in 
bigottry amongſt them, it is among the natives, 
who almoſt adore the Prieſts, and are ſeverely 
fleec'd by them, paying them out of all they have 
much more than the tythe. Amongſt the Clergy 
there are great diviſions, occaſion'd chiefly by the 
national quarrels between the Criolio's and the Spa- 
niards, which have ſubſiſted long, and ſeem rather 
to increaſe than diminiſh. The ſeveral orders of 
Friars, as in Europe, are exceedingly jealous of 
one another, tho' they all find ways to gain ſo 
much upon the minds of the people, that there is 
not perhaps in the world finer and more coſtly 
monaſteries and religious houſes than are here, the 
power, riches, and grandeur of the church riſing 
no where higher, 

The inhabitants of theſe countries are, 1. Natu- 
ral-born Spaniards, 2. Criolio's, of Spaniſh pa- 
rents, born in America. 3. Meſteze, born of 
Indian and Spaniſh parents. 4. Indians, properly 
natives. 5. Negroes brought hither from Africk. 
As for the Spaniards, they differ little from thoſe 
in Europe, except that they are more high and lofty 
than in Spain, as they are lords here, poſſeſſing 
every thing, and living on the labour of others. 
The Criolio's fall not a bit ſhort of them in vani 
and haughtineſs ; but, as I have faid, are kept a 
under, never allow'd any conſiderable preferment, 
and are even worſe us'd than the Indians themſelves ; 
they are ignorant, lazy, and puſillanimous in gene- 
ral, though here and there, eſpecially amongſt the 
church-men, ſome deſerve a better character. The 
Indians are a ſimple well-natur'd induſtrious people, 
much lefſen'd in their numbers by the exceſſive cru- 
elty us'd at firſt by their conquerors ; they are yet 
ſufficiently preſs'd by the yoke of bondage, but 
wherever they are allow'd a relaxation, they build 
convenient cities, and ſo make themſelves rich and 
flouriſhing. The Negroes here as elſewhere are 
made uſe of as ſlaves. | 

As to the commodities of this country, I ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly under the deſcription I ſhall 
give of its ſeveral parts. In reſpect of its trade, it 
is wholly domeſtick, except what is carry'd on with 
Spain in a yearly ſhip from Acapulco to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and the prohibited commerce they us'd to 
carry on with the Engliſh. The Spaniards, who, 
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CHAP, a> Live sad, ovirino other maxim in their Indian fruitful where it js cultivated. And if any thing ON 
VII. politicks, then to kerp the Americans in abſolute ſhould be wanting for the fleet or land- forces, pro- 2. P 
WRAW ſubjccior, are in nothing more careful than what viſions might cafily be procur'd from the neighbour. __ 
relates to traffick, having taken every precaution ing continent, which is in view of it. Beſides, 
they were able to hindi their intercourſe with other Chiloc is known to have gold mines in it, which 
nations both by heav lines and ſevere puniſhments, might be wroughit by our Negroe ſlaves ; and were 
which ſometimes lave extended even to death it- we once ſix'd here, we ſhould command the whole 
[elf and by maintaining vellels of force in pay, un- coaſt of Chili, if not that of Peru. It would not 
der the name of Guard de Coſta's, in order to cruize be poſſible for the Spaniards, tho? aſſiſted by the na- 
about, and make prize of whatever ſhip they find tives, to expel us from that important iſland of 
within the limits of their ſeas. "They likewiſe ſup- Chiloe ; and as it lies between the latitudes of 4 
preſs ſome, and carefully diſcourage all manufactures and 44 the climate is not diſagreeable to Britiſh 
from being curriel on there, though for all that, conſtitutions in point of health and convenience. 
ſome very tolerable cloth is made in Quitto; for All manner of European grain and fruits grow here, 
it is here as in ſome other polite countries, a hand- our cattle multiply and improve to a miracle, and it 
ſome preſent to thoſe in the adminiſtration is a cer- might be ſtock'd with them in a few hours from 
cain method to ſtrike juſtice, or at leaſt the mini- the adjacent continent if they were not to be met 
{ters of juſtice, both blind and dumb. The ſhip- with thece already, 
ping here are neither numerous nor convenient, But further : "The town of Baldivia, near which 
what there are continually paſs to and fro between are the richeſt gold mines of America, lies almoſt 
the two vaſt diviſions of this empire; which as they in ſight of the iſland of Chiloe, and would infal- 
were before the only parts of the world known to libly fall into the hands of the Engliſh if they were 
the Indians, ſo they are now the only places which poſleſs'd of that iſland, there being no naval power 
have any commerce together under the government in thoſe ſeas that could protect that port againſt us. 
of the Spaniards : But as all is of Jate fallen under And tho' I dont't ſuppoſe the Chileſe would willingly 
the direction of the French, * it is highly probable ſuffer us to open thoſe mines at firſt, yet were we 
they ſoon may be alter'd. once eſtabliſh'd on the continent, and ſupported by 
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Captain Chili lies next to the province of Peru, and is the garriſons I propoſe to leave in Chiloe, and a 
ran + , abſolutely the fineſt country and richeſt in all Ameri- ſquadron of men-of-war, we might traffick with 
(u. ca, whether north or ſouth, The inhabitants area the natives, as the Spaniards do for the gold they 


hardy, valiant, and ſtubborn people, who having pick up, and poſſibly in time, by one means or 
been ill uſed by the Spaniards, drove them out of other, procure the mines to be opened and wrought 
their country, killd their Governor, and are their by our own Negroes ; for the great objection the 
inveterate enemies to this day : However, the Spa- natives have againſt working them is, leſt they 
niards have now recover'd Baldivia and ſome other ſhould be put to that drudgery themſelves, as they 
places on the ſea-coaſt. Paraguay, or rather La formerly were by the Spaniards. 
Plata, is at the back of Chili, in which the Catho- But I muſt confeſs there are ſome very conſider- q6jcAins | 
lick King hath the valuable ſettlement of Buenos able objections againſt our attempting to plant colo- ” 2 
Ayres, one of the fineſt in America; the true Pa- nies on the coaſt of Peru or Chili. As firſt, That an dhe at 
raguay is entirely ſubject to, and formed by the it is a very long and hazardous voyage of five or of Chil 
ſeſuits. Terra Magellenica is the laſt Spaniſh fix months, and if any misfortune ſhould happen conkider & 
tettlement I have to mention, and to fay truth is by tempeſts, or the ſickneſs of our men, it would 
difficult enough to determine whether it be ſettled probably be defeated : That the Dutch actually at- 
or no; however, they claim it, and as they reckon tempted this, and fix d themſelves. at Baldivia, and 
it part of their poſſeſſion, fo ſhall J. yet were forced to relinquiſh it again: Nor have 
7 he author's come in the laſt place to give my own thoughts they ever thought fit to attempt it a ſecond time, 
—_—_ on on Mr. PULLEN's project, in caſe we ſhould ever tho' they have frequently been at war with Spain. 
Pallen's wes- have another war with Spain; and muſt agree with It may be objected further, That neither the 
jof ſet- the Governor that nothing could more ſenſibly af- French or Dutch would fit ſtill and ſee the Engliſh 
nen ſect the enemy than the interrupting their trade in poſſeſſion of the gold and ſilver mines of America, 
hn with Peru and Chili, and that a ſquadron might be but would aſſiſt both the Spaniards and natives in 
well employ'd in the South-ſea for that end; but I expelling us from thence. 
ſhould rather chuſe the iſland of Chiloe for a ſtation As to the firſt, I do not think the hazard fo 
for our ſhips than that of John Fernando's, be- great as to deter us from attempting an enterprize 
cauſe the latter lies four hundred miles from the that would enrich the nation to fo great a degree, 
coaſt, and the other in ſight of it, within three or and weaken our enemies (as this ſcheme ſuppoſes the 
four Jeazues of the continent in many places ; be- Spaniards to be). And as to the miſcarriage of the 
des, the iſland of Chiloe is ten times larger, already Dutch in the like attempt, it is evident their ſqua- 
well ſtock'd with cattle, has many good harbours in dron and land-forces were too weak for ſuch an 
and ncar it, and is known to be well watered aid enterprize ; and their loſing their General, — 
Pro) 
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them. But their principal misfortune was his be- 
inz ſucceeded by a perſon that wanted addreſs, and 
gave the natives ſuch jealouſies of their deſign to 
enftave them, as made them his enemies. But what 
diſcourag'd the Dutch moſt from purſuing this de- 
ſign, and making another attempt, was a ſuſpicion 
very well founded, that neither the French or 
Engliſh would fit ſtill and fee them in poſſeſſion of 
the treaſures of Peru and Chili. 

And this is indeed the grand objection againſt our 
attempting to fix colonies there, and getting poſſeſ- 
ſion of the gold and filver mines of Peru and Chili. 
The French and Dutch would no more permit us to 
be maſters of them than we ſhould ſuffer either of 
thoſe nations to monopolize that treaſure: We are 
all agreed that they are much better in the hands 
of the indolent unactive Spaniard, who makes but 
liztle uſe of them to the prejudice of his neighbours. 
Nay, moſt of the plate he brings from America is 
employ'd in paying for the merchandize of Britain, 
France, Holland, Italy, &c. which countries perhaps 
-have this way had as great a profit, or a greater 
(at leaſt ſome of them) than they could expect if 
they were maſters of the mines. We ſhould but 
ſend the ſame goods to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies di- 
rely which we now ſend Ww the Spaniſh Flota : 
And had Britain as great a ſhare in that traffick 


now as formerly, ſhe would have no reaſon to co- 


de zdvan- 


iſtamus 
Diems, 


vet thoſe treaſures; but unhappily for us, ever ſince 
the French uſed thoſe ſeas, and have had ſo good an 
underſtanding with Spain, they have ſupplanted us, 
and we are now in a manner beaten out of that 
moſt valuable branch of our commerce, where for 
our woollen manufactures, which were diſperſed all 
over Spain and Spaniſh- America, we received chief- 
ly bullion in return: This traffick is now in a 
manner loſt to us, as we too ſenſibly feel at this day. 
And ſince we have loſt the affections and trade 
of Spain in a great meaſure, and are never likel 
to recover them again by fair means, the next 
thing we can do is to render ourſelves as formidable 
to the Spaniards as poſſible. It is certainly our wiſ- 
dom at this day, if they perſiſt to quarrel with us 
and inſult our merchants, to poſſeſs ourſelves of 
ſome port- towns, either on the iſlands or continent 
of America, that they may fear us, and be com- 
pell'd to admit us into a good ſhare of that trade 
again, on pain of ſeeing their own commerce with 
exico and Peru interrupted and ruined ; which I 
am apt to think might be more effectually done 


oferee. by planting colonies and erecting forts on the 
nnen iſthmus of Darien than by any ſettlements on the 


coaſts of the South-ſea ; for the firſt would give us 


the command both of the North and the South-ſeas, 


Vor. III. 


. 


HAP. projected it, was another great diſadvantage to 
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and make us maſters of the trade and navigation CH A P. 
both of Mexico and Peru: . Not a Spaniſh ſhip VII. 
could ſtir either way if we had once fix'd ourſelves we 


on the iſthmus of Darien, We might then pre- 
ſcribe to the Spaniards what goods they ſhould take 
of us, and upon what terms we pleaſed, which 
would be more to our purpoſe than poſſeſſing the 
mines of Spaniſh- America, if that was feazihle ; 
for by this means all our handicrafts and mecha- 
nicks would have full employment, our woollen 
manufactures would be diſpoſed of to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and the commerce of our neighbours with 
the Spaniſh-Weſt-Indies leſſen'd in proportion to the 
increaſe of ours, 

Another reaſon for planting colonies on the 
iſthmus of Darien rather than on the coaſts of the 
South- ſea is, that the voyage to Darien is but ſhort, 
not above fix weeks or two months, whereas that 
into the South-ſea is a voyage of five or ſix months, 
and in caſe of a misfortune we have no friendly 
port to ſuſtain or refreſh our people. 

We have alſo the iſland of Jamaica a little di- 
ſtance from Darien, from whence our garriſons 
might be ſupply d with arms, ammunition and pro- 
viſions from time to time, and even with men 
inured to the ſame climate, and conſequently not 
ſo ſubject to the diſeaſes of hot countries as out 
northern people are. Though it appears, that 
there are ſome ſituations even upon the iſthmus of 
Darien that are agreeable to Europeans. The Scots 
actually found ſuch a one when they erected their 
fort of New-Edinburgh, which was naturally fa 
ftrong that with a very ſmall force they could have 
maintain'd it againſt all the power of Spain, if we 
had not inhumanly and impolitickly deny'd them 
proviſions at Jamaica and other Engli ſettle· 
ments. | 

I know every one will be apt to object the miſ- 
fortunes of Admiral Hos IE R and his ſquadron to 
this ſcheme: But that was a very different caſe. 
They were oblig'd to lie before Porto Bello, the 
moſt unhealthfu] place in Spaniſh- America, for an 
unreaſonable time, without going on ſhore, -or re- 
ceiving any refreſhments from thence. The Scots 
fared much better, who pitch'd upon a place, for 
aught appears, as healthful as any in England ; and 
why we ſhould not plant the fame, or find out 
another as good, in caſe of a rupture, I can't ſee. 
Nay, why we ſhould not immediately endeavour it, 
ſince great part of this country is not under the do- 
minion of the Spaniards, I can ſee no manner of 
reaſon, It would make them cautious how they di- 
ſturbed our trade by their Guard de Coſta's, and 
readier to make us ſatisfaction for their repeated 
depredations. 
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CHA FP. 1; 
Of the name, ſituation, and extent of La Plata, and of the face of the country. 


I ) receiv'd its name from the river 

— Plata, which riſing near the city of that 
. name in Peru, runs to the ſouth-eaſt through 
this country. 

It is bounded by the country of Amazons on the 
north, by Brazil on the eaſt, by Patagonia on the 
ſouth, and by Peru and Chili on the weſt, lying 
between the 1 2th and 37th degrees of ſouth latitude, 
and between the 5oth and 75th degrees of weſtern 
longitude, being about 550 in length, from north 
to ſouth, and near as many leagues broad in the 
middle of it ; but towards the north, where it is 
bounded by Brazil on the eaſt, and by Peru on 
weſt, it is not 200 leagues broad. | 

That part of this country which lies weſt of the 
great river Paragua conſiſts of large plains extending 
two or three hundred leagues in length, without 
any trees, at leaſt any thing that looks like timber, 
and ſcarce a hill or a ſtone to be feen in them ; but 


CHAP. HE province of La Plata (ſometimes call'd 


Its fitnation 
and extent. 


Face of the 
country. 


in the country to the eaſtward of that river which 


borders on Brazil, there is a variety of hills and 
valleys, woods and champaign. 


. 
Of the ſeas, lakes, ſprings, rivers, and ſeaſons 
Ne 6d 2 Plata. e 


CHAP. HIS is for the moſt part an in-land country, 
| ET and only borders upon the Atlantic-ocean on 

Www the uth fide of the mouth of the river La Plata, 

Seas. near which the city of Buenos Ayres is ſituated. 


Lakes they have in great abundance, and ſome of CH A? 
them very large, particularly that of Xarayes, which II. 
our Geographers place in 15 degrees fouth latitule, 
_ out of which the great river Paragua is faid to Lakes, 

e. 

There is another call'd the Lake of Venoras, in 
31 degrees ſouth latitude, about eighty miles weſt 
of the river Paragua; and a third call'd Caracaroes, 
in 30 degrees, 20 leagues eaſt of the river Paragua, 
which is an hundred miles in length and upwards ; 
but there are not many fprings in the flat country. 

The ſources of their rivers are ſome of them in the River, 
mountains of Andes; thoſe that riſe there run to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and fall into the great river Paragua : 
Others riſe in the hills which ſeparate this province 
from Brazil, and running ſouth-weſt, fall into tze 
fame river Paragua, which riſes, as has been faid, Pag 
out of the lake Xarayes, in 15 degrees, and run- 
ning almoſt directly fouth, unites its waters with 
the Uragua, in 34 degrees; after which it is call'd 
the river of Plata till it reaches the AtJantic-ocean. | 

2. As to that which is properly calbd the River of Fh f, 
Plata, it riſes, as has been obſerv'd, near the town 
cf La Plata in Peru, and running to the ſouth-eaſt, 
falls into the river Paragua, in 28 degrees ſouth 
latitude, after which it loſes the name of Plata, and 
the united ſtream is call'd the Paragua till it meets 
with the river Uragua, and then it reſumes the 
name of Plata again *till it diſcharges itſelf into the 
ocean. 

This river is ſaid to have obtain'd its name of 
Plata upon a double account; 1. Becauſe it riſes 


near the town of La Plata; and, 2. Beoaiiſs te 
6-2 85 P 


OF LA PLATA, 


IAP. plate is ſometimes brought dawn this ftream from 


Peru to Buenos Ayres, 

3. The third conſiderable river is that of Uragua, 
which riſing in the mountains that divide Brazil 
from this province, runs almoſt due ſouth *till it 
unites its waters with the Paragua, in 34 degrees 
ſouth latitude, and is almoſt as large as that river, 
being navigable for ſhips ſeveral hundred miles. 

4. Out of the ſame mountains to the northward 
riſes the river Parana, another very large ſtream, 
which running almoſt parallel to the former, falls 
into the Paragua in 28 degrees ſouth latitude. 

5. The fifth river I ſhall mention is the river 
Salado, ſo named from the faltneſs of its waters. 
This river riſes in the Andes, and running to the 
ſouth-eaſt falls into the Paragua in 33 degrees, 
ſouth latitude. 

The river Tercero, which riſes in the mountains 
of Andes, and running almoſt due eaſt, falls into 
the Paragua in 34 degrees, not far from the town 
of Spirito Sancto. 

There are a multitude of other rivers both on the 
eaſt and weſt of this province which fall into the 
great river Paragua, and fo fertilize the plains that 
they abound in good meadow and paſture grounds, 
which feed innumerable herds of European cattle, 
viz, horſes, cows, ſheep and goats, which, from a 
few of each ſpecies that were carry'd thither by the 
Spaniards two hundred years ago, are multiply'd 
to admiration. 

As to the ſeaſons, the north part of this country, 
which lies within the Tropic of Capricorn, has in 
November and December annually, when the ſun 
is vertical, very heavy rains, ſtorms and tempeſts, 
as other countries which lie in the fame latitude 
within the ſouthern Tropic have: And at this 
time all the flat country is over-flow'd, their ciſterns 
and reſervoirs of water are repleniſh'd, which ſerve 
them the reſt of the year 'till the rains return: 
Their lands are moiſten'd and made capable of til- 
lage, and whenever theſe rains fail it occaſions a 
famine amongſt them. The beginning of the 
rainy ſeaſon is the time of ſowing and planting, and 
the fair ſeaſon, which follows upon the retreat of the 
ſun to the northward, is their harveſt. 

But directly contrary, in that part of the coun- 
try which lies ſouth of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
it is their ſummer (their fair ſeaſon, when the ſun 
is neareſt them, = in November, December, and 
Tanuary: And thoſe rivers which riſe within the 
[ ropics, particularly La Plata, Paragua, and Pa- 
rana, after the rains are fallen within the Tropics, 
iwell and overflow their banks as they paſs through 
the ſouth part of this country, rendering it as fruit- 
ful as the Nile does Egypt ; and indeed this 1s the 
caſe in almoſt every part of the world where the ri- 
vers riſe within the Tropics; the periodical rains 
{well them, and occaſion them to over-flow their 
banks, ſo that the flat country near their mouths 
appears like a ſea, and as the water goes off the 
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huſbandman begins to ſow and plant his lands, which C H AP. 
are render'd excceding fruitful by the inundation; III. 
whereas without this it would be impoſſible for hi 
to raiſe a crop in many places. Their plains are fo 

exceeding hot and dry, and there falls fo little rain 

in the countries which lie juſt without the Tropics, 

as this and Egypt does, that they would produce 

ſcarce any thing if they wanted theſe annual floods : 

And I am apt to think it is when theſe are at the 

height, that the mouth of the river of Plata appears 

to be two or three hundred miles broad ; for the 

ſame thing happens annually near the mouth of the 

river Niger in Africa, near the mouth of the Ganges, 

in the Eaſt-Indies, and at the mouth of every river 

almoſt that has its ſource within the "Tropics, where 

the rain falls in vaſt quantities whenever the ſun is 
vertical, 


i A p. in. 


Of the provinces, chief towns, and buildings of La 
Plata. 


13 Plata may be thrown into two grand diviſi- CH A P. 
ons almoſt equal in extent, viz. 1. The pro- III. 
vinces on the eaſt fide of the river Paragua ; and...... 
2, Thoſe that lie weſt of the ſaid river. The pro- Provinces. 
vinces on the eaſt fide of the Paragua are thoſe of, 

1. Paragua Proper; 2. Guayra; 3. Parana; 

4. Uragua, Thoſe on the weſt fide of the Paragua 

are, 5. Tucuman; and 6. La Plata Proper. 

1. Paragua Proper is bounded by the country of Paragua 
the Amazons on the north, by Brazil on the eaſt, one, 
by Guayra on the ſouth, and by the river Paragua, 
which ſeparates it from Tucuman and Peru, on the 
welt ; at leaſt theſe are the boundaries aſſign'd by 
Geographers, But it muſt be acknowledg'd that 
Paragua Proper is a perfect Terra incognita. I meet 
with no author or traveller that pretends to give any 
deſcription of it, or to know the extent of it : And 
our map-makers are ſo ingenious as not to incumber 
their maps with the name of one town in all the 
country, 

2. Guayra is bounded by Paragua Proper on the Guayra pra» 
north, by Brazil on the eaſt, by Parana on the ſouth, vince and 
and by the river Paragua on the weſt, The chief 
towns whereof are, | | 

iſt, Guayra, ſituate on the river Parana, in 24 
degrees ſouth latitude. 1 

2dly, St. Xavier, ſituate on the confines of Bra- st. Xavier 
Zil, about 100 leagues to the eaſtward of Guayra, on. 

3dly, Conception, ſituate on a river about 100 Conception 
leagues fouth-welt of St. Xavier. W 

3. The province of Parana is bounded by that of Parana pro- 

Guayra on the north, by Brazil on the eaſt, by the 
rovince of Uragua on the ſouth, and by La Plata 
. on the weſt. The chief towns whereof are, 

1ſt, Acarai, ſituated in 26 degrees ſouth latitude, Acaraitown. 
at the mouth of a ſmall river which falls into the 
Parana, 
 2dly, Ignatio, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the Ignatto 
river Parana, in 3o degrees, 30 minutes ſouth latitude n. 

'E ee 2 3dly, Itapoa,, 
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3dIy, Itapoa, ſituated to the northward of the 
river Parana, in 27 degrees ſouth latitude, 

4. The province of Uragua, bounded by the pro- 
vince of Guayra on the north, by Brazil on the eaſt, 
by the river Plata and Paragua on the ſouth and 
weſt. The chief towns whereof arc, 

1ſt, Purification, ſituate on the river Uragua, in 
29 degrees ſouth latitude. 

2dly, La Capia, or Tapia, ſituate on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Paragua, in 32 degrees, odd minutes 
ſouth latitude, 

5. The province of Tucuman (in which I in- 
clude that of Charco) bounded by Peru on the north, 
by the river Paragua and La Plata Proper on the eaſt, 
by La Plata Proper on the fouth, and by Chili on 
the weſt. The chief towns whereof are, 

rſt, St. Jago de Iſtero, ſituate almoſt in the mid- 
dle of the province in 29 degrees ſouth latitude, be- 
ing a Biſhop's ſee and univerſity, the capital of Tu- 


cuman, and lies in the mid-way between the mines 


Cordua. 


of Potoſt and Buenos Ay res, being about 250 leagues 
from each. The plate is brought from Potoſi hither 
on the backs of mules, the country of the Charcas, 
which lies to the northward of this province, being 
very mountainous ; but from St. Jago to Buenos 
Ayres the plate is carry'd in waggons over one con- 
tinued plain, in which there are neither woods or 
hills to be ſeen. 

2dly, Cordua, or Corduba, is fituated about an 
hundred teagues ſouth of St. Jago, on the road to 
Buenos Ayres. It is a Biſhop's ſee, and univerſity, 
and has ſeveral fine convents in it, but the Jeſuits 
infinitely excels all the reſt. As the inhabitants trade 
chiefly to Peru and Chili, and take gold and filver in 
return for their merchandize, they are vaſtly rich, and 
the Clergy ſtill richer than the Laity: Their churches 
and monaſteries are magnificently built and adorned. 

3dly, Salta is ſituated on the road from St. Jago 
to Potoſi, almoſt in the mid-way. 

6. The province of La Plata Proper is bounded 
by the river Plata towards the north, by the river 


Paragua and the Atlantic-ocean on the eaſt, by Pa- 


tagonia on the fouth, and by Chili and Tucuman on 
the weſt. The chief towns whereot are, 

zt, Buenos Ayres, faid to be ſo named from its 
healthful fituation. It ſtands on the ſouth fide 
of the river La Plata, 5 leagues from the mouth 
of it, in 36 degrees ſouth latitude, and in 60 
degrees of weſtern lopgitude, the river La Plata 
being ſeven leagues broad at this town, and navi- 
gable for ſhips twenty miles higher, but there they 
meet with a cateract that ſpoils the navigation. 
Buenos Ayres is a Biſhop's ſee ; there are in it five 
ehurches beſides the cathedral, and ſeveral convents, 
and it is defended by a caftle regularly fortify'd with 
upwards of forty guns mounted on the walls. It is 
a very great mart, for hither al? European merchan- 
dize is. brought, and ſent from hence to Peru and 


Chili ; and hither great numbers of Negroes alſo are 


bought and fold to Peru and Chili, which traffick 
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the Engliſh have the advantage of at preſent by vir- 
tue of the Aſſiento abe and ud are alten 5 1 g 
them to keep their Negroes upon till they meet with wy WW 
a fale. From Buenos Ayres are exported to Europe 
part of the gold and ſilver of Peru, with vaſt quan- 
tities of hides and tallow, and ſuch other merchan- 
drze as this part of America affords. 

zdly, Santa Fe, or St. Faith, a well-built town, Sant f. 
frtuate in 32 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, at 
at the conflux of the rivers Salado and Paragua, be- 
ing almoſt ſurrounded with their waters, and lies 
between two and three hundred miles north-weſt 
from Buenos Ayres on the road to Peru. 

3dly, Aſſumption, ſituate in 25 degrees, odd mi- Afumpim 
nutes, at the conflux of the rivers La Plata and Pa- . 
ragua, between four or five hundred miles north of 
Santa Fe, It is ſaid to be a well-built populous 
town, and the fee of a Biſhop, Suffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of La Plata in Peru. As to the natives, 
before the Spaniards came amongſt them, they lived 
in tents or ſlight huts, wandering from place to place 
like the wild Arabs. But this is to be underſtood 
of thoſe that inhabited the plains on the weſt ſide of 
the great river Uragua. Thoſe that dwelt on the 
eaſt {ide of the river lived in woods or caves ; but 
neither the one or the other had any thing like 
a town amongſt them 'till the Spaniards taught, 
oe rather compell'd them, to altes their way of 
ife. | 

The Jeſuits, who are now in a manner Sove- 
reigns of that part of the country which lies between 
Brazil on the eaſt, and the great river Paragua on 
the weſt, boaſt of their having reduced theſe ſavage 
nations to civility, and made Chriſtians of them 
purely by their preaching. Certain it is, they go- 
vern them abſolutely both in ſpirituals and tempo- 
rals. There is no place in the world where the 
people expreſs a more profound ſubmiſſion to their 
ſuperiors. Among other things the Jeſuits relate, 
that they have prevail'd on them to abandon their 
brutiſh and vagrant way of life, and dwell in towns The lain | 
and cantons, as the Miſſionaries call them, the fitu- 199% 
ation whereof is always choſen and affign'd them by 
thefe Fathers. And as the flat country near the ri- 
vers is annually over-flow'd (as has been related al- 
ready) and yet in the dry ſeaſon it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have their habitation near ſome water, as 
well on account of their plantations and huſbandry, 
there being the greateſt increaſe where the inunda- 
tion has been, as alſo for the conveniency of water- 
carriage, and an eaſy communication with the ſeve- 
ral cantons: For theſe and many other reaſons, the 
Fathers pitch upon ſome fair eminence on the fide of 
a lake or river where they have plenty of wood, and 
here they lay out a town after the Spaniſh model, 
that is, they firſt form a ſquare, on the ſide of which 
uſually ſtands a handſome church, their ſchools, thc 
Father's houſe, who preſides in the canton, and the 
halls and offices of their Courts of juſtice, and' from 
the ſquare run broad handſome ſtreets of _— 
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Apa P. length, having other ſtreets croſſing them where the 
1 Ill. canton is large. 

Fader Sz r informs us, that they have twenty- 
ſix of theſe cantons on the banks of the rivers Ura- 
gua and Parana, each of them containing eight 
hundred or a thouſand houſes, and ſeven or eight 
thouſand ſouls, under the government of two Miffi- 
onaries. "The church of each canton 1s uſually built 
of brick or ſtone, and has a lofty ſteeple, contain- 
ing four or five bells. It is as richly furnifh'd and 
adorn'd with plate, veſtments, 'and utenſils as the 
Spaniſh churches in Europe: And beſides the high- 
altar, they have frequently ſeveral ſide- altars and 
chapels. They have alſo organs, trumpets, haut- 
boys, violins, and other inſtrumental muſick, and 
ſome exceeding good voices; fo that few cathedrals 
are better accommodated dan the churches of theſe 
cantons. | 

The Father further relates, that the ſtation allotted 
him was the canton of Japegu, the firſt of the 
twenty-ſix converted cantons, ſituated on an emi- 
nence near the river Uragua, in 29 degrees ſouth 
latitude, in a place form'd for pleaſure and delight ; 
for to the eaſtward of it runs that noble river, the 
banks whereof are. planted with large timber-trees 
for ſeveral hundred leagues, and there are ſome iftands 
in it lying in view of the canton, which he deſcribes 
as a perfect paradiſe. On this river and the iſlands 
in it, fays the Father, I frequently take the air, at- 
tended by my diſciples and a numerous band of mu- 
fick. On the fouth-weſt and north the canton is 
furrounded with the moſt iruitful paſtures in the 
world, of a vaſt extent, and ſtock'd with incredible 
numbers of European cattle ; veniſon alfo is in great 
plenty, ſuch as deer, wild. goats, and Indian ſheep ; 
and they do not want partridges, pidgeons, and other 
fowls wild and tame. They have alſo ſhoals of ex- 
cellent fiſh in their rivers, 

But notwithſtanding the pleaſant and advantage- 
ous ſituation of theſe Indian towns thus laid out by 
the Jeſuits, the buildings were generally mean at 
arit: A brick and tiled houſe was very rare. The 
materials were uſually thatch and chy, and one room 
irv'd the whole family: Here they lay promiſcu- 
| ouſly, ſome on the ſkins of beaſts on the floor, and 
"ature, Others in hammocks of net-work; their kitchen 

utenſils being only ſome few pots, pans, and cala- 
baſhes, with wooden fpits, and gridirons, on which 
they dry'd rather than broil'd their meat. 
Hut the Father tells us they begin to improve both 
in their buildings and furniture ſince the Jeſuits have 
taught them to make tiles, and inſtructed them in 
other mechanick arts. He had in his canton parti- 


cularly ſix long ſtreets, the houſes whereof were co- 
ver'd with tiles. 


Fe. 


OF'LA PLATA 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the perſons and habits of the inhabitants of La 
Plata ; their genius and temper, ford, exerciſes, 
and diverſions ; and of their mechanick arts. 


| by this country, as in every other part of South- CH AP. 
IV. 


America almoſt, the firſt Diſcoverers were pleas'd 


to affirm the natives were giants and canibals, though WY 


we meet with neither of them here at this day. 
Father SE is perfectly ſilent in the article of cani- 
bals ; though he lived long amongſt them, and men- 
tions the reſt of the food they eat: And as to their 


Plata, 


perſons he relates, that they are fo far from being of Pens, 


a gigantic ſtature, that they are not ſo tall as the 
Europeans, However, he deſcribes them to be big- 
boned, ſtrong, well-ſet men, and their legs uſually 
pretty thick : "That their faces are flat, and rather 
round than oval, and their complexion olive: "That 
they have black hair as ſtrong as horſe-hair,, which 
they wear very long before they are converted ; but 
then the Fathers oblige them to cut it ſhorter : That 
thoſe who have not yet conformed to the Spaniſh 


middle of their bodies; and the better fort have ano- 
ther ſkin which ſerves for a cloak or mantle ; the 
ordinary women have their arms, ſhoulders and 
breaſts bare, and no covering on their heads but their 
hair, which they wear of an immoderate length. 
Their ornaments are glittering fiſh-bones, which 
they wear in their ears, and about their necks and 


arms in chains, and their Chiefs have a kind of trip- 


ple crowns upon their heads. Boys and girls go 
perfectly naked. | 


cuſtoms, wear only the ſkin of ſome beaſt about the Habits 


They ſeem to be a brave people, having defeated Genios and 


ſeveral conſiderable bodies of Spaniards when they fer 


firſt invaded their country. It was a great many 
years before the Spaniards could fix themſelves even 
in the plains: But in the woods and mountains, to 
the eaſtward of the river Uragua, the natives de- 
fended themſelves fo well that they were never ſub- 
dued, *till the Jeſuits found means in the laſt cen- 
tury to inſinuate themſelves into their good opinion, 
and in a manner wheedled them into a ſubmiſſion 
without making uſe of force. 


The ſame Father Se PP informs us, that their prin- pod. 


cipal food is Turky or Indian-corn, which they beat 
to flour in a mortar and boil with fleſh, or make 
cakes of it on the hearth : That they eat all man- 


ner of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, and are the greateſt 


gluttons in the world: That they are extreme lazy 
and mdolent, and dull at invention, but will imitate 
almoſt any thing you give them a pattern of: That 


ſeveral of them are lately become ſuch excellent me- ,..n. 
chanicks that they make organs and other mufical mechanicks. 


inſtruments as good as thoſe that are brought from 
Europe; others are watch-makers, painters and 
muſicians, in all which arts they have been inſtruct- 
ed by the Jeſuit-Miſſionaries, who are taught the 


mechagick 
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CHAP. mechanick as well as liberal arts before they are ſent the flame; and thus they roaſted and eat it. The CH Ap 
IV. abroad, that they may have an opportunity of ren- Miſſionary perceiving the ſmoke in the field, be- | 
Ad dering themſelves uſeful and agreeable to every claſs gan ſhrewdly to ſuſpect the truth; and making the wy 
of men, and without which they could never have beſt of his way to the field, he ſoon ſaw by the 
propagated their ſuperſtition with that ſucceſs in bones that he had not been miſtaken in his gue, 
every kingdom alm6ſt upon the face of the earth: He fell to chiding the Indian, who gave no other 
But this they have done no where with ſuch ſucceſs anſwer, but that he being both tir'd and hungry, he 
as here, where the country is their property, and had made bold with the ox, begging the good Father 
may juſtly be ſti'd, The Jeſuits earthly paradife, to give him another, which he was oblig'd to do, 
Bxerciſes and The exerciſes and diverſions of theſe people are unleſs he would fee him and his family want bread 
3 preſent either rural ſports, ſuch as hunting, fiſh- all the year after. Such things often happen to the 
ing and fowling, or dancing and feaſting, as in Miſſionaries, theſe Indians being naturally fo lazy, 
other countries: But their principal diverſion, or that often (unleſs compell'd thereunto by blows) 
rather buſineſs, before the Spaniards brought them they will not carry in their Turky-wheat when it 

to remain in fix'd habitations, was to rove about is ripe, 
the country from place to place, and view new You wonder, perhaps, which way they can be 


ſcenes every day they lived. compell'd by blows : This is done in the ſame man- 
ner as we do our children, only that inſtead of birch 
CHAP: .yv: they make uſe of a ſcourge : This is perform'd by 


ſome Indian or other, who gives the delinquent 
Of their huſbandry, plants, animals, and minerals. twenty-four or more ſtrokes, according to the Miſ- 
| ſionary's order. This correction they take very 
CHAP. HEY have a wooden plough which does not patiently, without any curſing or ſwearing, nay, 
V. enter the ground above three inches deep, without making the leaſt noiſe; and if they hap- 
aud yet they have uſually a very plentiful crop how- pen to make any exclamations, it is by the name 
CO ever of Turky or Indian-corn, The Miſſionary of Jeſu Maria. The correction being over, they 
of every canton has commonly forty or fifty acres kiſs the Miffionary's hand, and return him thanks 
ſown with European-wheat, and frequently gives into the bargain, their love and reſpect being ſuch 
his Indian diſciples enough to ſow their grounds and towards their Miſſionaries, that they take every 
make proviſion for their families; but inſtead of thing without the leaſt regret at their hands; which 
putting it to that uſe, they uſually devour it as ſoon being imprinted in them from their tender age, 
as they have it. The Father adds, It may truly be they can never ſhake off afterwards, 
ſaid of theſe Indians, that they follow our Sa v 10UR's As to their fruits and kitchen-gardens, Father Fut, 
rule, Not to be concern'd for the next day; for if SE PP gives us the beſt account of them I meet with, 
I happen to allot a cow to a family enough to ſerye in the deſcription of his own gardens in the canton 
them three or four days (ſays he) they will often eat of Japega. Next to my apartment, ſays that Fa- 
her in one, and come the next morning for more; ther, I have a garden divided into ſeveral partitions, 
ſo that we are forc'd to give to the father, mother, one whereof is my flower-garden, another my phy- 
ſon, and daughter, and to the young children to fick-garden (for they know not what a Phyſician 
each his piece of fleſh of five, fix, ſeven, nay eight or Apothecary means) another my kitchen-garden, 
pounds, and that twice a day; for if they had it beſides an orchard and vineyard. In the kitchen- 
at once, they would eat it all at noon, and want garden grow all the year round divers forts of fal- 
more by night; for they are ſo voracious that the lad-herbs, Endive curPFd and not curl'd, Cichory- 
mother will ſnatch the meat from her child, and cat roots, Parſnips, Turnips, Spinage, Radiſhes, Cab- 
all that comes in ſight of them: For which reaſon bages, Carrots, Beet- roots, Parſly, Aniſeed, Fennel- 
each Miſſionary has a great barn, into which he ſeed, Coriander-ſeed, Melons, Cucumbers, and di- 
forces them to lay up a certain proportion of corn, vers ſorts of Indian roots. In my phyſick-garden 
which he gives them back at ſeed-time: Notwith- I have Mint, Rue, Roſemary, Pimpernel, Sweet- 
ſtanding which they ſometimes deceive the Miſſion- marjorum, &c. My flower-garden producesW hite- 
ary, or rather themſelves. It is to be obſery'd, that lillies, Indian-lillies, yellow and blue violets, Pop- 
their ſeed-time is in June or July, when the Mit- pies, and many ſorts of Indian flowers. 
ſionary allots each Indian two or three oxen to plow In my orchard I have Apple and Pear-trees and 
withal. One of theſe Indians, after a quarter of an Hazel-nut-trees ; but theſe two laſt will bear no 
hour's plowing, began to grow weary of the ſport, fruit here, tho' they grow very lofty. ; Peaches, 
and finding himſelf and his wife very hungry, they Pomegranates ſweet and four Lemons, ſweet an 
agreed to kill one of the oxen, which they did ac- ſour Citrons, Vaninceys, and divers other Indian 
cordingly, and having quarter'd the ox ( as they fruits. 
uſually do) they put the fleſh on a wooden ſpit, and My vineyard has fo many vines, that ſometimes 
(for want of other fuel) made a good fire with the it may produce five hundred large caſks of wine 


plow, throving into it ſome of the ſuet to increaſe one year, but this year I have ſcarce had _—_— 
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ber of piſmires, waſps, wild-pidgeons, and other 
birds, which have devoured all, tho' I have con- 
ſtantly kept eight Indian boys on purpoſe to cleanſe 
them of the piſmires : Add to this the north-wind, 
which has blown continually all this year: A ſlen- 
der recompence for the pains I have taken in pru- 
ning, ſhaving, and attending the vines ; but pa- 
tience | 

However, theſe frequent miſcarriages of the vines 
make wine here a dear commodity, a caſk being 
ſold ſometimes for twenty or thirty crowns, a great 
price for ſuch an unwholeſome wine as this, which 
is not to be preſerv'd without a great deal of lime, 
without which it would turn to vinegar in a little 
time. This makes us uſe the wine very ſparingly, 
and ſometimes we have ſcarce any in fix months, 
it being ſo ſcarce that we ſhall not have enough for 
the Communion-table, 

He relates alſo, that in the plains on the weſt 
fide of the river Uragua, and particularly between 
the city of Buenos Ayres and St. Jago, there is not 
a tree to be ſeen fit for timber or fuel of the na- 
tural growth of the country ; but that the Spaniards 
have of late years planted ſuch abundance of peaches, 
almonds and figs, that there are now vaſt woods 
of them, which ſerve for fue] at Buenos Ayres and 
other Spaniſh towns : On the contrary, that the 
country to the eaſt-ward of the river Paragua, 
has large woods and foreſts well repleniſh'd with 
timber, extending ſeveral hundred leagues on both 
ſides the river Uragua, and that they have the fineſt 
paſtures and meadows in the world, both in the 
calt and weſtern parts of La Plata ; however, there 
is no mowing of graſs, or making of hay here, 
8 their cattle feed all the year up to the knees 
in rats. 

They have alſo whole fields of cotton, but no 
hemp or flax growing in the country, which makes 
linnen exceſſive dear. 

They had no great ſtock of cattle before the 
Spaniards imported European animals; the princi- 
pal were their Indian ſheep, goats, ſwine, and deer, 
already deſcrib'd, with a fort of hares, armadillo's, 
and other American animak, already deſcrib'd in 
treating of Mexico and Peru; but the European 
cattle are fo vaſtly increaſed of late years in La Plata, 
that there is ſcarce a canton which has leſs than 
three or four thoufand horſes and mules, with black 
cattle in proportion, and thirty or forty thouſand 
European ſheep in ſome of them: They abound alſo 
in hogs, goats, and poultry, and have plenty of fiſh 
in their rivers. | 
The ſame Father aſſures us, that they ſee ſome- 
times fourteen or fifteen thouſand oxen feeding to- 
gether that have no particular owner, but any one 
lends and takes what he pleaſes : And that the 
J cluits at Buenos Ayres fold at, one time, to the 
ſhipping that came thither, twenty thouſand tall 
oxen for twelve thouſand crowns, which were va- 


OCH 1-1; 
1 AP, enough for my table; the reaſon is the vaſt num- 


lued only for their hides, their carcaſes being devour'd 
by wild dogs or birds of prey. 

In another place the Father relates, that his can- 
ton ſent out a party of Indians two days journey 
into the country, who within two months brought 
in fifty thouſand cows, which were to ſerve for 
proviſions for the canton the following year; for 
they eat cow's-fleſh altogether, and Kill the bulls 
only for their ſkins, there being no oxen, properly 
ſo call'd, in that country. He adds, that the three 
ſhips he went over with carry'd back to Spain thirty 
thouſand bulls hides, without any cows ſkins amongſt 
them: And theſe they had for little or nothing; 
tho” every ſkin would make fix crowns in Spain, 
ſo prodigiouſly are European cattle multiply'd in 
La Plata: And 'tis obſerv'd, that one ſheep is more 
valued there than three horſes, on account of their 
wool ; for a good horſe may be purchas'd for a 
knife of the value of ſix-pence, and a bridle is of 


more value than three horſes, and a horſe-ſhoe is 


worth ſix horſes ; but they ſeldom ſhoe their horſes 
here on account of the ſcarcity of iron, nor do they 
much need it, the turf or ſurface of the ground being 
very ſoft, and few ſtones in the country. 
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As to minerals, it is certain there are few Or Minenin 


none in the plains or flat country; and tho' *tis re- 
ported the Jeſuits have diſcover'd ſome gold mines 
in the mountains that divide La Plata from Brazil, 
thoſe Fathers do not acknowledge there are any. 


CAE: 


Contains an abſtraft of the hiſtory ef La Plata, and 
treats of the religion of its ancient and modern in- 
habitants, and of their marriages. 


A the natives of La Plata were divided into a 
multitude of tribes commanded by their re- 
ſpective Chiefs, they knew nothing of the general 
hiſtory or ſtate of their country when the Spaniards 
arriv'd : And what they receiv'd by tradition relating 
to their particular clans could be very little relied on 
as they were not acquainted with letters, and had no 
way of recording the actions of their anceſtors. All 
that we know of their hiſtory is, that thoſe on the 
welt ſide of the river Paragua lived a wandering life 
like the Arabs, and thoſe on the eaſt fide of that ri- 
ver in caves : That the Spaniards and Portuegueſe 
made ſeveral attempts in vain to ſubdue the inhabitants 
of the plains from Brazil and the mouth of the nver 
La Plata, in which they met with very great oppoſi- 
tion and loſſes *till the Spaniſh Governors of Peru 
and Chili attack'd them from the weſt, and then 
they made a complete conqueſt of that country. 

The firſt Adventurer that penetrated into this 
country was ALEX1Us GARCIA, a Portugueſe, 
who was ſent upon that enterprize by the Gover- 
nor of Brazil, in the year 1524. He march'd quite 
croſs La Plata, as far as the borders of Peru, where 
having amaſs' d a vaſt quantity of plate, he —_— 


1 
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CHAP. off in his return with moſt part of his men; and 
VI. GeoRkGE SEDENHo, with ſixty Portugucſe, ha- 
WY ving been ſent out to ſupport him before the death 
of GARCIA was known, was allo cut in pieces 

by the Indians with all his party. 
In the year 15 265 SEBASTIAN CABOT being 
employ'd to make a further diſcovery of South- 
America by the Emperor CHARLES V. enter'd the 
mouth of the river La Plata ( firſt diſcover'd by 


JohN Diaz De SoL1s, in the year 1515) and 


ſailing up that river as far as the place where 
GARCIA was kill'd, there met with the plate he 
had got on the confines of Peru, which he pur- 
chas'd of the natives, who did not know the value 
of it, for a trifle, and imagining it to be the pro- 
duct of that country, concluded he had made a 
very important diſcovery. Whereupon he erected 
a fort on the north ſide of the river, near the place 
where the town of Aſſumption now ſtands ; he 
alſo detach'd ALvaRo Ramon with one of his 
ſhips to fail up the river Uragua, and get further 
intelligence of the mines he ſuppoſed were to be 
found near the banks of it; but Ramon hav- 
ing proceeded three days in that voyage, his ſhip 
run a-ground, and he and all his people were cut 
off by the natives. After which accident, Ca BoT 
remov'd from that ſhore, and built another fort on 
the ſouth fide of the river of Plata, where the town 
of Spirito Santo now ſtands, and leaving a garri- 
ſon of one hundred and twenty men in it, he re- 
turn'd to Spain for a re-inforcement of troops to 
proſecute his diſcoveries : But the natives ſurpriz'd 
the fort ſoon after he was gone, and put the garri- 
fon to the ſword. 

However, CA BO repreſenting to the Court of 
Spain that Plata was one of the richeſt countries 
in the world; and bringing ſo much plate and trea- 
ſure along with him as ſufficiently confirm'd his re- 
port in the opinion of the Spaniards, ſeveral of the 
beſt families of that kingdom made intereſt to be 
fent on an expedition thither. Whereupon a body 
of two and twenty hundred land- men, beſides ma- 
riners, were embark'd for the river of Plata, among 
whom, ft is ſaid, there were thirty heirs of noble 
families, the whole being commanded by Don 
PETER DE MENDOZA, the Emperor's Sewer ; 

who arriving at the mouth of the river La Plata, 
founded the town of Buenos Ayres, in the year 
$535, but not without great oppoſition from the 
natives, for they attack'd a body of three hundred 
Spaniards, commanded by James MEN DOZ a, 
the Governor's brother, and kill'd him with two 
hundred and fifty of his men upon the ſpot ; and 
proviſions growing very ſcarce at the fame time, 
the Governor thought fit to return to Spain, leaving 
Or oLA his Deputy-governor behind him with part 
of the troops. But Oy or a thought fit to abandon 
Buenos Ayres, and built the fort of Aſſumption, on 
the north fide of the river Plata, whither he re- 
mov'd with his half- ſtarv'd garriſon, The Gover- 
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nor ALVAaRo NUNEZ CaBk7A DE Vaca af- (11 1p 
terwards made further diſcoveries, planting colonies U. 
as far as the north of Tucuman, and he and his Nas 
ſucceſſor rebuilt Buenos Ayres and ſome other towns 
near the mouth of the river La Plata. And in 
1553. FRANC1Is DE ACQUIRE being detach'd 
from Chili with two hundred men by VAIDIVIA, 
built the city of St. Jago, the metropolis of La Plata; 
and two yearsafterwards Joun GoMEz ZARITA 
was ſent from Chili to LaPlata with another body of 
troops, who built the town of Cordua, and made 
an entire conqueſt of all the country as far as the 
river Paragua ; but the provinces to the eaſtward 
of that river were never conquer'd by force, but 
reduc'd, as has been faid, by the addreſs of the 
Jeſuits under the dominion of the Crown of Spain ; 
and that Court, in return for this ſervice, conferr'd 
the property of that country on thoſe Fathers. If 
it be demanded how the Jeſuits were able to effect 
this, I have already intimated, that they are in- ,.... 
ſtructed in every art and ſcience when they are ſent tr t 
upon theſe miſſions. They don't only underſtand Jet Mi 
phyſick and the mathematicks, but almoſt every ** 
mechanick art, by which means they become ex- 
ceeding uſeful where they reſide. Their admini- 
ſtring phyſick gratis infinitely obliges the people, 
and by their ſkill in mathematicks they ſurprize the 
ignorant natives, who are ready to adore them as 
gods, and readily reſign their underſtandings and 
conſciences to their direction. But what prevail'd 
ſtill more on theſe people to ſubmit to the Jeſuits 
was, the protection they gave them , againſt the 
Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers, and preventing their 
impoſing on them thoſe rigorous ſervices they did on 
other Indians under their government. They even 
furniſh'd the natives with arms and ammunition, 
and inſtructed them in the art of war, whereby they 
were enabled to repel the attacks both of the Spa- 
niards from the weſt, and of the Portugueſe from 
Brazil on the eaſt, who harraſs'd their country for 
ſeveral years till they found they had ſo formidable 
an enemy to deal with, that they loſt more than they 
got by their incurſions into La Plata; and the Je- 
ſuits and their ſubjects who inhabit one of the fineſt 
countries in the world between the river Paragua 
and Brazil, have of late years enjoy'd an uninter- 
rupted peace in the greateſt affluence and plenty 
imaginable, 1 

As to the religion of the natives of La Plata, if rage 
we are to credit Techo the Jeſuit, he relates, that according} 
they worſhipp'd the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and Tas. 
Thunder and Lightning, as the Peruvians did, and 
had temples dedicated to the Sun; which is not at 
all improbable, ſince this country is contiguous to 
Peru, and part of it was under the dominion of 
their Inca's; and in ſome parts of the country, the 
Jeſuits relate, they worſhpip'd trees, ſtones, rivers, 
animals, and almoſt every thing animate and ina- 
nimate ; which likewiſe may be true, becauſe other 
nations in South-America have done the like. * | 
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as big about as an ox, and one of the objects of their 
adoration, we may without offence ſuſpend our be- 
lief of ſuch relations 'till we find it prov'd that there 
ever were any ſuch monſters on the face of the 
earth, 

But whatever the ancient religion of La Plata 
was, the people are now in general as good catho- 


licks as the Jeſuits can make them, and the moſt 
obedient vaſſals of that order. 


* 


As to the marriages of theſe Indians, anciently 


they allow'd both of poligamy and concubinage, 
and the greateſt objection they have to Chriſtianity 
the Fathers inform us is, their confining them to one 
woman. At preſent the Jeſuits have the entire di- 
rection of this matter: And Father SEP tells us, 
when a virgin is fourteerr and a lad ſixteen, they 
do not ſuffer them to remain longer unmarried for 
fear of worſe conſequences, having found by ex- 
perience, that when the maidens and young men 
continue in a ſingle ſtate for any conſiderable time, 
they have found means to pair themſelves. The 
objection which in other places is made againſt ſuch 
young marriages takes no place here, where there 
is no diſpute about dowry or ſettlements, or which 
way they will maintain themſelves; all this they 
leave to God Almighty and our care ( fays this Fa- 
ther ) never applying themſelves to any trade or pro- 


leſſion unleſs we oblige them to it, and upon the 
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HAP. to the great ſerpent the Fathers tell us of, that was marriage it is the Miſſionary that provides the hutt, CH AP. 


it is he that provides the wedding-cloaths, viz. five 


yards of coarſe woollen ſtuff for each; a bed they \wwW Ia 


never want, bull-hides being cheap enough ; and 
the wedding dinner is made with a fat cow, which 
is likewiſe preſented by the Miſſionary. 

Their marriage agreement conſiſts only in two 
articles, viz. The woman promiſes to fetch what 
water the huſband wants from the river, in lieu of 
which he engages to furniſh the kitchen with fuel. 
We allow them no muſick nor dancing at their wed- 
dings, but ſo ſoon as they are marry'd and have 
heard maſs, the bridegroom goes his way and the 
bride her's: And if the Miſſionary has preſented 
them with a fat cow, a little ſalt, and a few loaves, 
ws" invite their parents tg dinner, and ſo make the 

cheer they can. There is one thing peculiar 
in their marriages, viz. that here the man does not 
woe the woman, but on the contrary the woman 
the man: In this caſe the maid comes to the Miſſi- 
onary and fays, Pay, i. e. Father (for ſo they call 
us) I have an inclination to marry ſuch or ſuch a 
one, if you will be pleaſed to give your conſent, 
Whereupon the Miſſionary ſending for the perſon, 
ſays, my fon (for ſo we call them) ſuch or ſuch a 
one is defirous to be marry'd to you, are you con- 
tented ſhe ſhould ? Unto which if he replies yes (as 
they ſeldom do otherwiſe) then the match is made 
and wants nothing but the Prieſt's bleſſing. | 


Name of 
the country. 


* 


HE country of the Amazons obtain'd its 
name from a ſuppos'd nation of female war- 
riors that were ſaid to inhabit the banks of 
one of the greateſt rivers in the world, which 
runs through this country from welt to eaſt. "There 
is not a circumſtance related by the ancients of the 
Aſiatic Amazons which has not been applied to 
theſe by the moderns, tho? all the ground there was 
for theſe fictions ſeems to have been, that there were 
ſeen ſome women mingled with the men that came 
to gaze on the Spaniards when they firſt invaded their 
country. | 

And here it is not eaſy to avoid reflecting how 
exactly the firſt Spaniſh Adventurers copied after the 
romantic writers among the ancients. 

In one part of America they furniſh us with Gi- 


- ants, in another with Monſters, in a third with 
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Canibals, and here with a race of Amazons. They 
ſeem to have been a little dull of invention, that 
they ſtruck out no new whimſeys or monſters in 
nature, but barely tranſcrib'd or imitated the fabu- 
lous relations they met with in the ancient poets 
and other writers, who intended no more perhaps 
than beautiful allegories, or to diſplay their talents 
at invention, never dreaming that after-ages would 
look upon ſuch flights of fancy as hiſtorical facts. 
But to proceed in the deſcribing the ſituation of this 
country, which has obtain'd the name of the Ama- 
Zons. It is bounded by the Equator, which ſepa- 
rates it from Terra-Firma on the north, by Brazil 
and the Atlantic-ocean on the eaſt, by Brazil and 
La Plata toward the ſouth, and by Peru on the 
ſouth-weſt, lying between the Equator and the 15th 
degree of ſouth latitude, and between 50 and 7 

degrees of weſtern longitude. 

As we have no other accounts of this country 
than what we have receiv'd from thoſe who have 
been ſent by the Spaniards and Portugueſe to make 
diſcoveries either up or down the river Amazon, I 
ſhall give an abſtract of the ſeveral Adventurers of 
this kind, and then collect from them the ſtate of 
the country, 

GonzaALo P1Zz ARRo, brother to the Marquis 
(Conqueror of Peru) was the firſt that accidentally 
diſcover'd this mighty river, in the year 1540, 
when he was Governor of Quitto, the moſt nor- 


thera province of Peru. Some Indians had aſſur'd 
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near the Equator for the greateſt part of the year. 


lated by DE La VEGA, in his Royal Commentaries 


him, that to the eaſtward of Quitto, on the other 
ſide the mountains of Andes, were countries that W/V 
abounded not only in cinamon but in gold, more 
than any countries the Spaniards had hitherto diſco- 
ver'd, tho* they were exceeding difficult of acceſs on 
account of the rocks and precipices they muſt firſt 
paſs, and the woods and moraſſes on the other ſide 
of them, and the little proviſions they muſt expect 
to meet with in a defart and uninhabited country ; 
and what would render their march extremely trou- 
bleſome were the heavy rains that fall under and 


But nothing could deter Px AR Ro from an expe- 
dition wherein he expected to meet with mountains 
of gold in a literal ſenſe, He made extraordinary 
preparations therefore for this difficult and hazardous 
undertaking, aſſembled three hundred and forty ve- 
teran Spaniards, of whom one hundred and fifty 
were horſe, and took with him four thoufand able- 
body'd Indians, ſome of them ſoldiers, but moſt of 
them employ'd in carrying his ammunition, provi- - 
ſions and baggage, and driving ſome thouſands of 
Indian-ſheep and hogs before them, which he pro- 
pos'd to kill by the way. And thus provided, he 
ſet out from the city of Quitto at Chriſtmas, in the 
year 1539. 
An account of which expedition we find thus re- The df 
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of Peru. The General (ſays the royal hiſtorian) 
having continued his march ſome few days, there 
happen'd fo terrible an earthquake that many houſes 
in the villages where they then were fell to the 
ground; the earth opened in many places, and fo 
terrible were the lightnings and thunder, and fo 
very quick, almoſt without intermiſſion, and fo 
fierce were the rains, which pour'd down like buc- 
kets of water, that the Spaniards much admir'd at the 
nature of that climate, fo different from any thing 
they had ever ſeen in the northern parts of Peru. 

After this ſtorm was over, which continued forty 
or fifty days, they prepar'd to paſs the Andes, or ſnowy 
mountains, for which tho they had made good pro- 
viſion, yet the climate was ſo extremely cold by the 
great quantities of ſnow which fell, that many ndi- 
ans who went thin in their cloathing periſh'd. The 
Spaniards, that they might make haſte out of the 


ſnow and cold, left their cattle and proviſion __ 
; | 5 
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them, expecting to find ſufficient ſupplies of all things 
at the next place where the Indians inhabited. But 
the matter ſucceeded otherwiſe; for having paſs'd the 
mountains, they enter'd into a country ſo barren that 
it was void of all inhabitants, wherefore doubling 
their journies to get out of it, they came at length to 
a province and people call'd Cumaco, fituated at the 
foot of a vulcano, where they found plenty of provi- 
ſions; but the country was ſo wet, that for the ſpace 
of two months they remain'd there it never ceas'd 
one day from raining, | 

In this province, call'd Cumaco, or Canela, which 
is ſituate under the Equinoctial, or very near it, grow 
the cinamon-trees, as they call them, which they 
went in ſearch of as well as gold. Theſe trees are lof- 
ty, bearing a leaf as big as the laurel, with a ſmall ſort 
of fruit which grows in cluſters like the acorn: Some 
grow wild in the mountains, and produce fruit, but 
not ſo good as that which is gather'd from the trees 
which the Indians plant and cultivate in their own 
grounds. 

"The Spaniards found that in Cumaco and the ad- 
jacent countries the Indians went naked, without any 
cloaths, only the women, for modeſty ſake, wore a 
little lap before them: The climate is fo exceſſively 
hot that they need no cloaths (fays DE La VEGA) 
and is ſo ſubject to rains, that they would become 
rotten in a ſhort time if they had them. 

Goxnz ALO PZ ARRo leaving the greateſt part of 
his people in Cumaco, took with him a ſmall party 
of ſuch as he eſteem'd moſt active, to ſearch for ſome 
paſs leading out of the country ; for as yet the way for 
an hundred leagues together had been nothing but 
mountains, defarts and woods, which they were forc- 
ed to lay open by the hatchet and ſtrength of their 
arms; and ſometimes the Indians, who were their 
guides, deceiv*d them, carrying them out of the way 
by mountains and deſarts and difficult paſſages (where 
they ſuſtain'd hunger and cold, without any other 
ſuſtenance than herbs and roots, and wild fruit) and 
conducting them through by-ways, to avoid the 
country of their friends and confederates. 

With ſuch labours and ſufferings as theſe, which 
may rather be fancy'd than deſcrib'd, they came at 
length to a province call'd Cuca, which was more 
populous than any they had formerly paſſed. Here 
proviſions were plentiful, and the Cacique, or King 
of the country, came in a peaceable manner to wel- 
come them, and brought them proviſions. 

In theſe parts they remained two months, in ex- 
pectation of the coming of thoſe Spaniards whom they 
had left in Cumar,', and had directed to follow them 
by ſuch traces and marks as they ſhould find of the 
way they had taken before them. Their companions 
being come up and refreſh'd after their journey, they 
march'd by the banks of a great river for the ſpace of 
hity leagues, in all which way they neither found 
bridge nor ford, 

At length they came to a place where the whole 
er falls from the top of a rock above two hundred 


'athom high, which cateract, or falling of the waters, 
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makes a noiſe that is heard above fix leagues from the 
place, at which, tho? the Spaniards were amazed, yet 
it was much more wonderful to ſee, above forty or 
fifty leagues lower, that immenſe quantity of water 
contracted and ſtraitened within a channel made by 
one great rock. This channel is fo narrow, that 
from one ſide to the other it is not above twenty foot 
wide; but ſo high, that from the top, where the Spa- 
niards made their bridge, was two hundred fathom 
from the water. GoNZzALO PIZARRO and his 
Captains conſidering there was no other paſſage to be 
found over the river, and that it was neceſſary to paſs 
to the other fade, becauſe the country was barren on 
that ſide where they then were, agreed to make a 
bridge over the top of the rock. 

Ihe Indians on the oppoſite fide, tho few in num- 
ber, ſtoutly defended the paſs, but were driven from 
it by the fire of the muſkets; and the paſs being now 
clear, the Spaniards fell to work on the bridge of tim- 
ber, which coſt much labour before the firſt beam 
could be paſſed over to the oppoſite rock, by the help 
of which a ſecond was more eaſily laid, and then other 
pieces of timber, fo that by degrees they formed a 
bridge, over which both men and horſe ſecurely paſſ- 
ed: After which they march'd by the fide of the river 
over mountains ſo thick with wood, that they were 
forced to open their way again with the hatchet. 
Through theſe difficulties they came at length to a 
country call'd Guema, where the Spaniards and their 
Indian ſervants were forced again to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves with herbs and roots, and with the tender 
ſprouts of trees. Thus with famine and the perpetual 
rains many of the Spaniards fell ſick and dy'd. They 
arriv'd afterwards at a country where the natives were 
more civiliz d than the former; for they eat maiz or 
Indian-corn, and cloathed themſelves with garmente 
of cotton; but {till the climate was ſubject to violent 
rains. 

Whilſt they ſtay'd in this place they ſent ſmall 
parties out every way to ſee if they could diſcover a 
better country ; but they all return'd with the fame 
news, that they met with nothing but wild mountains 
full of bogs, lakes and mooriſh grounds, over which 
was no paſſage. Hereupon they reſolv'd to 
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brigantine or veſſel to ferry over from one ſide of the a brigantine, 


river to the other, which now was become two 
leagues broad. In order whereunto, the firſt thing to 
be done was to ſet up a ſmith's forge for nails and iron- 
work, which they made of the horſes ſhoes they had 
kill'd for food, and ſome iron bars they had carry d 
with them; but iron was now become more ſcar-< 
3 gold. D 3 
ONZALO PIZARRO, tho Chief Commander 
was the firſt that laid his hand on the ax to hew down 
the timber, and o make the charcoal which was re- 
quiſite to forge the iron, and was always the moſt 
forward in every office, tho' never ſo mean, that ſo 
giving a good example, none might excuſe himſelf, 
The roſin which iſſued from certain trees ſerved them 
inſtead of pitch, and their old ſhirts and rags were 
made uſe of inſtead of ockam to caulk the ſeams o 
| Fff z their 
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. 
their veſſel, which being in this manner finiſh'd, they 
launched into the water with great joy and triumph, 
imagining that herewith they ſhould quickly eſcape 
out of all their dangers and difficulties. But it proved 
otherwiſe; for a few days ſhewed the contrary, and 
gave them cauſe to yepent that they had ever made it. 

All the gold they had gather'd, which amounted to 
above the value of one hundred thouſand pieces of 
eight, with abundance of emeralds, ſome of which 
were of great value, as alſo their iron and iron-work, 
and whatſoever was of any eſteem, they laded on their 
veſſel; and ſuch as were weak and ſick and not able 
to travel were alſo put on board. And now after a 
journey almoſt of two hundred leagues they departed 
from this place, taking their courſe down the ſtream, 
ſome by water and others by land, keeping fuch a 
convenient diſtance each from the other, that at night 
they always join'd and lodg'd together; which jour- 
ney was perform'd with great difficulty, for thoſe on 
the land were forced to open a great part of their way 
with hatchet and bill, and thoſe on the water were 
put to hard labour to keep the veſſel from being forci- 
bly carry'd down by the current from the company 
on ſhore, when at any time their paſſage was inter- 
rupted by ſome mountain; ſo that they could not 
keep near the river: They then ferried to the other 
ſide by help of their veſſel and four canoes they had 
made; but this was a great hindrance to them, and 
very grievous to men ſtarving and periſhing with 
hunger. 

Having in this manner travelled for the ſpace of 
two months, they at length met with certain Indians, 
who by ſigns, and by ſome words which were under- 
ſtood by their Indian ſervants, gave them intelligence 
that about ten days journey from thence they would 
find a country well peopled, plentiful of proviſions, 
and abounding with gold and other riches of which 


they were in purſuit; and farther ſignified to them, 


that this country was ſituated on the banks of another 
great river which joyn'd and fell into that wherein 
they now were. The Spaniards being encourag'd 
with this news, GonzALo Prz ARRO made 


FRANCIScO DE ORELLANA Captain of his bri- 


gantine or veſſel, and thereon put fifty foldiers a- 
board, giving them orders to paſs down the ſtream to 
that place where the two rivers met, and that there 
Jeaving the goods he had then on board, he ſhould 
lade his veſſel with proviſions, and return towards 
them with all the ſpeed imaginable to relieve them in 
that great diſtreſs, many of the Spaniards being al- 
ready dead, and more Indians, who from four thou- 
ſand were nov reduc'd to half the number. 
According to theie orders, FRA N S O DE O- 
RELLANA enter'd on the voyage, and in the ſpace 


of three days, without oars or ſail, only by force of 


the current, was carry'd to the confluence of the two 
rivers mention'd by the Indians, but found no provi- 
ſions there; whereupon OREL LANA pretending it 
was impoſſible to return to P1zARRo againſt the 
ſtream, reſolved to ſet up for himſelf, and accordingly 


caſting off all care and regard for PI Z AR RO and his 


PRESENT STATE 


companions then in diſtreſs, he reſolved to continue 
his voyage to tbe mouth of the river, and then go 


over into Spain and obtain the government of thoſe He nm 


countries for himſelf: Rut this cruel reſolution was ws 


oppoſed by many of thoſe who were then with him, 
who told him plainly, that he was not to exceed the 
orders of his Captain-General, and that it was inhu- 
man to forſake his companions in their great diſtreſs, 
knowing how uſeful] and neceſſary that brigantine 
was to them. In this point none were more zealous 
than Friar GasPAR CARVAJAL, and a young 
gentleman native of BaydaJoz, named Herxan- 
DO SANCHEZ DE VARGAS, whom thoſe of the 
contrary opinion made their Chief, and were ſo warm 
in their debatcs on this ſubject, that the quarrel had 
come to blows had not ORE LLANA with fair words 
appeaſed the tumult : However, he manag'd fo artful- 
ly afterwards with thoſe who had oppos'd his inten- 
tion, that he entic'd them all over to his party, and 
then rudely treated the poor Friar whom he had ex- 
pos'd to the fame famine and miſery (had it not been 
for reſpect to his habit and profeſſion) as he did SA x- 
CHEZ DE VARGAS, whom he left in that deſart 
encompaſſed with high mountains on the one fide, 
and a great river on the other, to periſh by famine. 

| FRANCISCO DE ORELLANA afterwards found 
ſome proviſions amongſt the nations on the river be- 
low ; but becauſe the women came out at firſt with 


their huſbands to oppoſe his landing, he gave it the 


name of the river of Amazons. 

Proceeding yet farther down this river, they found 
theſe Indians more civil than the other, who recei- 
ved them amicably, admiring the brigantine and 
men fo ſtrangely habited. Theſe treated the Spani- 
ards hoſpitably, and furniſh'd them with as much 
proviſion as they had occaſion for. ORELLANA 
remain'd here therefore ſeveral weeks, and built a- 
nother brigantine, for they were much ſtraitned for 
room in the firſt, and having fitted it up as well as 


they were able, they adventur'd out to ſea, failing Ole: 

comes into 
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the northward, ttill they arriv'd at the iſland of the tic. 


along the coaſt of Caribiana, about 200 leagues to 


Holy Trinity, having eſcap'd ſuch dangers that they 
often gave themſelves over for loſt. At this iſland 


ORELLANA bought a ſhip, with which he fail'd into 8 us 


and obtam 


Spain, where he requeſted his Majeſty's commiſſion |, gen. 


for the conqueſt and government of the country of mend 
To Amazon 


the Amazons, as he was pleas'd to ſtile it. 
make this enterprize appear the more deſirable, 
he alledg'd that it was a country er with 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones, and in teſtimon) 
thereof produc'd the riches which he had brought 
with him; whereupon his Majeſty granted the re- 
queſt he made for the government of what he ſhould 
conquer there, and ORE LL ANA was joyn'd by five 
hundred volunteers, the greateſt part of them br! 

young gentlemen, and perſons of honour, W. 

whom he embark'd at St. Lucar for the river A- 
mazon, in the year 15543 but he loſt one of his 
ſhips in his voyage thither, and met with ſo many 
difliculties and misfortunes before he had — 
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hundred leagues up the river, that he abandon'd the 
wy enterprize, and dy'd in his return home. 

m e in an And now let us return to Gonz ALOPIZ AR RO, 
wh WW „hom we left in ſuch diſtreſs after FRA N CIScO 
* Ke DE ORELLANA was run away with the bri- 
mntine: And firſt he built ten or twelve canoes 
and other floats to paſs from one ſide the river to the 
other, as often as his march was inrerrupted by 
impaſſable mountains or moraſſes, and proceeded 
in that manner down the river in hopes to meet 
the brigantine they had diſpatch'd for proviſions, 

At the end of two months they arriv'd at the 
point where the two rivers met; but inſtead of 
their brigantine and the proviſions they expected 
to meet with, they found only the honeſt HE RNAN 
DE VARGAS, who with conſtancy of mind, like 
a man of honour, had endur'd with great reſolution 
famine and all the miſeries to which he was expoſed 
in that ſolitude; and from him they receiv'd a par- 
ticular account of the villany of the perfidious O- 
RELLANA, Which PizARRo could ſcarce credit, 
having hitherto entertain'd an entire confidence 
in the man. | 

The General however, putting a good face upon 
the matter, cheer'd up his men, and encoutag'd 
them with hopes of better fortune, telling them, 
that they ought, like Spaniards, to bear with equa- 
lity of mind theſe labours and diſappointments, and 
yet greater if any ſuch could be: That the more 
danger the more honour, and the greater would 
their renown be in hiſtory, which would tranſmit 
the fame of their adventures down to future ages, 
The ſoldiers obſerving the chearfulneſs of their Ge- 
neral, who had moſt cauſe to reſent ORE LLANA'S 
uſaze of him, took heart and continued their march 
by the banks of the river, ſometimes on one fide 
and ſometimes on the other. 

But the difficulty of carrying the horſes over upon 
floats (for there ſtill remain'd about fifty of their 
number) cannot be expreſs d, any more than the fa- 
mine they were expos'd to: However, the Indians 
who remain'd alive ſerved their maſters with great 
faithfulneſs and affection in theſe extremities, bring- 
ing them herbs, roots, wild fruit, ſnakes, and other 
vermin they found in thoſe mountains, all which 
went down with the Spaniards; nor could they 
have ſubſiſted without ſuch kind of food. 

And now GonzaLo P1ZARRO being reſolved 
to return to Peru, left the river and took his way 
more to the northward, which proved ſhorter by 100 
leagues than the way they came, but no leſs diffi- 
cult, being forced to cut their way frequently through 
the woods, and for want of other proviſions they 
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the four thouſand Indians, who uſed to purvey for 
them, all died in this expedition; and there were 
but fourſcore Spaniards who re turn'd to Quitto alive, 
and theſe almoſt without cloaths, and ſo ſun- burnt 
and emaciated with the fatigue and want of food, 
that their neareſt friends ſcarce knew them. 
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now eat up all their remaining horſes and dogs; for 
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With ſuch inſupportable hardſhips and hazards 

did the firſt Spaniſh Adventurers ſtruggle in ſearch WWW. 

of gold, even when they had before acquir'd enough 


one would have thought to have fatisfy'd the moſt 


boundleſs avarice. I queſtion whether GonzALo 
PizARRo, who was one of the Proprietors of the 
mines of Potoſi, had not amaſs'd more than a mil- 
lion of crowns before he enter*d upon this expedition. 

PETER DE ORsSUA, who afterwards obtain'd Peter de 
a commiſſion from the Governor of Peru, in the _ 1 
year 1550, to ſubdue the provinces bordering on the . this 
river Amazon, embark'd on the river Xauxa in country. 
Peru with ſeven hundred armed Spaniards and two 
thouſand Indians, and ſail'd down the ſtream two 
or three hundred leagues, *till he came to the con- 
fluence of the two rivers Amazon and Xauca, and 
continuing his voyage afterwards 200 leagues further, 
was kill'd in a mutiny of his men, which put a pe- 
riod to that enterprize. 

Several other Adventurers made the like attempts 
afterwards, but moſt of them prov'd unfortunate, 
*till two Monks and ſome Soldiers, who ſet out with Two Friars 
Jonn DE PALAC1os from Quitto in Peru, in the ſucceſsful in 
year 1635, and embarking on the river Amazon, EY 
where it firſt becomes navigable, faild the whole 
length of it *till they arriv'd at Paria in Brazil, 
which lies on the ſouth fide of the mouth of this 
great river: But their Captain, JOHN PALactos, 
was killd in a ſkirmiſh with the natives in their 
paſſage. 

The Friars having given an account of their 
voyage to the Governor of Brazil, he order'd ſloops 
and boats to be provided, on which he embark'd ſe- 
venty Portugueſe and two thouſand Indians, - and in 
October, 1637, order'd them to fail up the river, 
under the command of TEXEIRA, a mariner of Texcira fails - 
great {kill and experience, who by the help of the v» the river | 
eaſterly wind, which generally blows here, ſaibd up 
againſt the current *till he arriv'd at Les Reyes, a 
town of Quitto in Peru; and the river not being 
navigable higher for his veſlels, he left them there 
and went by land to the city of Quitto, where he 
was kindly receiv'd by the Spaniſh Governor, and 
furniſh'd with whatever he wanted to facilitate his 
return to Brazil: And the Governor ſent Father 
De Acuna and another Spaniſh Jeſuit down 
the river with him, ordering them to embark for 
Spain when they arriv'd at Brazil, and commu- 
nicate the obſervations they ſhould make in this 
voyage to his Catholick Majeſty ; and TEXEIRA 
embarking again at Les Reyes, on the river Ama- 
zon, with the two Jeſuits, in the month of February, 
1638-9, arrived at Paria in Brazil the December 
following; from whence DR AcuxA and his 
companion went over to Spain, and publiſt'd a re- 
lation of their voyage in 1640, which is the beſt 
account of this river and the countries bordering 
upon it that is extant. | 

From theſe ſeveral relations we learn that the The ſourets 
head of the river Amazon riſes in Quitto, almoſt of the river 
under the Equator, in 76 degrees of weſtern lon- Ao. 


gitude, . 
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gitude, and running ſouth-eaſt *till it unites its 
waters with the river Xauxa, continues its courſe 
almoſt due eaſt in the latitude or 4 degrees for 
26 degrees of longitude, and then returning to 
the north, by many mouths diſcharges itſelf into 
the Atlantic- ocean, almoſt under the Equator, 
They compute, that with all its turnings and 
windings it does not run leſs than 1800 leagues 
and obſerves that it is ordinarily 2 or 3 leagues broad; 
but in the rainy ſeaſon over-flows the flat country 
on the right and left, and at the mouth of it is fifty 
or ſixty leagues broad; that from the river Negro, 
which falls into it about five hundred leagues from 
the mouth, it is generally thirty or forty fathom 
deep, and up higher from eight fathom to twen- 
ty ; that there is one ſtraight where it is not above 
a quarter of a mile over, and that there are near 
two hundred rivers which fall into it from the north 
to ſouth, 

The Adventurers in general agree that the air is 
cooler than could be expected ſo near the Equator, 
which proceeds from the heavy rains that occaſton 
the numerous rivers to over-flow their banks one 
half of the year ; from the cloudy weather, from 
the horned of the days, which are never more 
than twelve hours long, and from the briſk eaſt- 
ly wind that blows frequently from the Atlantic- 
ocean quite through the country fo ſtrong that veſ- 
ſels are enabled thereby to fail againſt the ſtream, 
and perform the voyage almoſt as ſoon up the ri- 
ver Amazon as down it, which I perceive is a 
voyage of eight or ten months, where no ill acci- 
dent interrupts the paſſage. Travellers alſo ob- 
ſerve, that they have moſt terrible thunder and 
lightning great part of the year; but this is no 
more than what is uſual in other countries that lie 
under the EquinoCtial : And it may properly be ſaid 
they have two ſummers and two winters every year; 
that is, fair weather when the ſun is at the great- 
eſt diſtance from them in either Tropic; and foul 
when it is vertical, as it is at the vernal and au- 
tumnal Equinox. | 

The trees here are ever-greens, and they have 
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and magni- 
fudes 


The air, 


Weather, 


Winds. 


Tzunder. 


Seaſons, 
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fruits are Cocoa-nuts, Anana's, or Pine-apples, 
Guava's, Banana's, and ſuch other fruits as are u- 
ſually found between the Tropics. Their foreſt and 
timber-trees are Cedar, Brazil-wood, Oak, Ebony, 
Log-wood, Iron-wood, fo call'd from its weight 
and hardneſs, the Canela, or Cinamon, as it is 
call'd from its ſpicy bark, and ſeveral ſorts of dy- 
ing- wood. 

They have alſo Indian- corn, and the Caſſavi- 
root, of which they make flour and bread, To- 
bacco, Cotton, Sugar, Vams, Potatoes, Sarfapa- 
rilla, and other roots. They have alſo plenty of 
veniſon, fiſh and fowl, among which they men- 
tion Deer, Indian-ſheep, and Goats, Guano's, 
Manatee, Armadillo's, Tortoiſe, and vaſt flocks of 


Corn , roots, 
and plants. 
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reſpective Caciques or Sovereigns, who are diſtin- 


fruits, lowers and herbage all the year round, Their 


Parrots of all colours, which ſerve them for food, 
and their feathers for ornament, AY 

The natives are of the ordinary ſtature of men: Perry ,; 
They have good features, long black hair, and black he mii, 
eyes, and their complexion is a copper colour, 
whereas the natives of Africa in the ſame latitude, 
on the oppolite ſide of the Atlantic-ocean, are all 
Negroes. 

As to the nation of Amazons, which were ſaid The t,, 
to give name to this river and country, they are A 
now no where to be found, any more than the zo * 
Giants and Canibals the firſt Adventurers mention'd. 
The people are generally acknowledg'd now to 
have as much humanity or more than the Europe- 
ans who invaded them, and to have a genius for Cena. 
painting and ſome mechanic arts, particularly they 
make good joyners-work, though they have no 
other tools than ſuch as are edg'd with ſharp 
ſtones. They alſo ſpin and weave themſelves cot- Rinn 
ton garments, and are pretty decently cloath'd : 
Their carthen-ware alſo is much admir'd ; but I 
don't perceive they have learnt to make bricks, or 
build with ſtone, the materials of their houſes be- 
ing of -wood, thatch and clay, but one floor, 
and built uſually on ſome eminence near the river 
{ide to avoid the inundation, 

The banks of every river, as they relate, are in- G 
habited by a diſtinct people, commanded by their 


guiſh'd from their ſubjects by coronets of beautiful 
feathers: Their arms are bows, arrows, and ſpears, Wan. 
and they make war on each other by water as well 
as land, but have no other boats than canoes, which 
are great trees made hollow: Whatever their pre- 
tenſions are for war, their principal end in it is to 
make ſlaves; however, tis faid they uſe their ſlaves 
with great humanity, and never fell them to fo- 
reigners, | 
They worſhip images, and carry them with them Relig, 
in their expeditions; but I don't find they have 
temples dedicated to any god, or any order of Prieſts, 
They countenance both poligamy and concubinage. 
As to the gold and filver mines the Spaniards went 
in ſearch of when they firſt diſcover'd the river of 
Amazon, I can't learn they have yet met with any No gold in } 
here, though they find ſome gold in the rivulets that this wt, 
fall into the river Amazon near its ſources in Peru. 
After the river is ſwoln to any magnitude. there is 
no more gold to be found; and this I don't doubt 
is the reaſon that neither the Spaniards or Portu- 
gueſe have planted any colonies in the lower part 
of it. The Spaniards made great efforts from Peru 
to ſubdue this country while they had a notion it 
abounded in gold, but ſeem to have neglected the 
diſcovery ever ſince they were undeceiy'd in this 
particular ; and indeed they have a larger dominion 
already in America than they can defend, which is 
a ſufficient reaſon for their ſlighting ſuch countries 
as do not produce gold or ſilver. THE 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the iſland of Cuba. 


HE three principal Spaniſh iſlands that re- 

main to be deſcrib'd are thoſe of Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico. 

The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between 
the 2oth degree of northern latitude and the Tropic 
of Cancer, and between the 74th and 87th degrees 
of weſtern longitude, 30 leagues north of Jamaica, 
and about as many ſouth of Cape Florida, being 
300 leagues in length, and generally between 20 
and 30 leagues broad. 

The natives had given it the name of Cuba be- 
fore Columbus arriv'd there, who at firſt calPd it 
Juanna, *tis ſaid, and afterwards Ferdinandino, from 
King FERDINAND, who was King of Spain when 


this iſland was diſcover'd ; but it ſoon recover'd its 


American name of Cuba, which it retains to this 
day. | 

A ridge of mountains run almoſt through the 
iſland from eaſt to weſt, well repleniſh'd with tim- 
ber and other trees, but the land near the ſhore is 
generally a plain champaign country. 

There are abundance of rivulets which run from 
the mountains north and ſouth, but none of them 
large, falling into the ſea after a very ſhort courſe, 
and no place in the world has better harbours, the 
chief of which are St. Jago, at the bottom of a 
large bay at the eaſt end of the iſland, and that of 


the Havana, on the north-weſt, which is one of 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt commodious havens in A- 
merica, | 

They have no winters here, but great rains and 
tempeſts uſually when the ſun is vertical in July and 
Auguſt, which cools the air however, and renders 
the climate tolerable. The faireſt ſeaſon is when the 
ſun is at the greateſt diſtance from them, and then 
the morning is much the hotteſt part of the day ; 
tor towards noon the ſea-breeze begins to blow pret- 
ty briſkly, and continues to do fo till the evening. 
From October to April they have briſk north or 
north-weſt winds in theſe ſeas at the full and change 

: | 


of the moon, and in December and January they CH AP. 
frequently increaſe into ſtorms, though this be their T. 
fair ſeaſon: And DamPitR obſerves of the Ile WWW 
of Pines, ſituated near the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Cuba, 
that it rains there when it is fair every where elle ; 
and if we may credit our mariners, ſcarce ever 
have a fair day on the Iſle of Pines. The trade- 
wind in theſe ſeas blows from the north-eaſt. 
J don't find the iſland of Cuba divided into pro- Provinces, 
vinces, though ſome relate that the eaſt part of it 
is ſubject to the Governor of St. Jago, and the weſt 
to the Governor of the Havana. 
The chief towns in the iſland are, 1. St. Jago; chief towns 
2. The Havana; 3. Baracoa ; 4. Porto del Prin- 
cipe; 5. Santa Cruz; 6, Trinidad; and 7. Spi- 
rito Sancto. | 
1. St. Jago is ſituated (as has been already ob- St, Jago. 
ſerv'd) at the bottom of a fine bay in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland, which, with ſome ſmall iſlands 
in the bay, form a very commodious harbour : It 
was built by General James VELASQUEZ, who 
reduc'd this iſland under the dominion of the Spaniards 
about the year 1514: And it may ftill be ſtil'd the 
capital of Cuba,being the only Biſhop's ſee in it, but 
is very much upon the decline at preſent, both the 
Biſhop and Civil Governor reſiding at the Havana, 
for the moſt part. oe 
2. The Havana, ſituate at the north-weſt part The Havans, 
of the iſland, about five hundred miles to the weſt- 
ward of St. Jago, of which that celebrated tra- 
veller GEMELLI CARRER1, who was at the Ha- 
vana in the year 1698, gives us the following de- 
ſcription, together with ſome other particulars re- 
lating to the country, and the voyage of the gal- 
leons from thence to-Spain, which I am confident 
will be acceptable to my readers. e 
The Havana (fays GEMELL1) is a little city 
half a league in compaſs, ſeated in a plain, and in 
the latitude of 23 degrees, 20 minutes, It is almoſt 
round; inelos' d with poor low walls on the land 


fide, 
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fide, and defended on the other part by water, The 
inhabitants are about four thouſand fouls, Spaniards, 
Mulatto's, and Blacks, who live moſt of them in 
low houſes. 'The women are beautiful, and the 
men ingenious, The Governor hath the title of 
Captain-General of the iſland, and adminiſters ju- 
ſtice with the aſſiſtance of an Aſſeſſor, call'd a Lieu- 
tenant, who is appointed by the Council of the Indies. 

It is very dear living there; for three ounces of 
bread coſt fifteen grains of Naples money ; that is, 
about three-pence Engliſh, and half a pound of meat 
the ſame ks A hen is worth a noble, and fruit 
and other things proportionably ; ſo that a man can 
ſcarcely live under two pieces of eight a day, eſpe- 
cially when the galleons are there: I hough the cli- 


mate is temperate, -wheat has not throve there for 


ſome years, and the reaſon is not known; fo that 


what comes from abroad to the bakers is dearly paid 
for: But this want is in ſome meaſure ſupply'd by a 
root call'd Yuca (the Caflavi-root) whereof they 
make bread, boiling and then preſſing it to get out 
a venemous juice there is in it. They bake it upon 
little earthen ſtoves, and this bread ſerves not only 
the poor, but the better fort who have large fami- 
lies. This root produces neither leaves nor ſeed, but 


they ſet hits of it in the ground to grow again. 


The ifland is three hundred leagues in length from 


eaſt to welt, and about thirty in breadth, The in- 


habitants are poor, having no trade but tobacco and 


ſugar ; and all the labour falls upon the Blacks, of 


whom their maſters exact four ryals (two ſhillings) 
a day, and fix when the fleet is there, and at leaſt 


three of the women: Now what can a miſerable 


Fortificati- 
ons of the 
Ma vana. 


Black do who has two maſters, as it often happens ? 
In Peru the maſter's avarice is greater ; for they ſend 
the Black women to be got with child, like cows, 
and if they prove barren they fell them, 

The city Havana is encompaſs'd on two ſides by 
its ſafe harbour, which is ſo deep that the ſhips an- 
chor within a few ſteps of the ſhore. It is defend- 


ed by three caſtles, the chief of them call'd Del 


Churches, 


Weather, 


been felt in a place lying in 


Morro, -on the left-hand of the mouth of it; the 
ſecond De la Punta, or Of the Point, on the right ; 
and the third call'd only The Fort, on the right of 
the laſt: We ſhall ſpeak of them at large hereafter. 

Friday the .3d I faw the little, but neat, church, 
calld Santo Chriſto del Buen Viage, ferv'd by Secular 
Prieſts. Next day that of the Recolets, ſeated on 
the beſt ground in the city, and in it twelve beauti- 
ful chappels, and in the monaſtery cells for fifty Fa- 
thers. 

'The weather, which had continu'd ſerene and 
warm as ſummer, on "Thurſday the gth, chang'd fo 
cold, with rain, that I believe the like has ſcarce ever 

23 degrees and 20 mi- 
nutes of latitude,  —- | 

Wedneſday the 15th I heard maſs in the church 
of St. Clare, which has ſeven altars well adorn'd. 
The monaſtery will contain an hundred religious wo- 


men and ſervants, who are there cloath'd in blue. 


eight, nor to the Vice-roy of Peru for ſeventy thou- 


Thurſday the 16th the cheſts of pieces of eight CH4 
(crowns) began to be put on board the galleons, the [ | 
King's held three thouſand each, and the reſt two A 
thouſand, in all amounting to thirty millions, as Treg 
well belonging to the King as Merchants, for pood, ** # 
ſold at the fair of Porto Bello, carry'd on between 
the traders of Seville and thoſe of Lima. The 
great faith theſe traders repoſe in one another is very 
remarkable ; for when once agreed about the price, 
they interchangeably deliver one another the bales of 
goods and cheſts of pieces of eight without ſceing 
any thing of the contents, but giving entire credit 
to the written particulars they deliver to one another; 
for afterwards the bales and cheſts are opened in the 
preſence of Publick Notaries, and if they find any 
thing amiſs, the Companies of Seville and Lima are 
to make all good. This year the Company of Lima 
traders paid five thouſand pieces of eight for goods 
found over and above in the bales at the foregoing 
fair. The fame is practiſed at Acapulco when the 
galleon comes from Manila, 

There was alſo deliver'd to the Maſter of Plate A rite 
(which is an officer on board the galleons, who had - 
charge of all the plate and jewels) aboard the Admi- 
ral, a pearl weighing ſixty grains, ſhaped like a pear, 
by F. FRANCIs' DE LA FUENTE a Jeſuit, to be 
deliver'd to the King. This pearl was taken at Pa- 
nama, in the King's iſland, by a Black belonging 
to a Prieſt, who being rich would not ſell it to the 
Preſident of Panama for fifty thouſand picces of 


ſand, both of them being to ſend it to the King, 
but ſaid, © He would carry it to his Majeſty him- 
* ſelf.” Being come to Porto Bello with the pearl, 
which he call'd La Perſeguida, or the Perſecuted, he 
there died before he went aboard, and therefore com- 
mitted it to the care of the aforeſaid F. FUENTE, 
who told me that it was larger than that call'd La 
Peregrina, but ſomewhat duller. The Black had 
his liberty for his reward. | 

There went on board the galleons twenty Doctors 
of Peru, being the ſons of Spaniards and Indian 
women going to Court for preferment, and the leaſt 
that every one of them carry'd was thirty thouſand ** 
pieces of eight. | 

Monday the 2oth, going abroad a ſhooting, | Birks 
killda great many of thoſe birds they call Cotorreras3 
ſome of them have black and green feathers, and 
others blue, others black and green wings, their 
breaſts red, and half the head white. They are not 
amiſs to eat. Returning home I kill'd two Guaca- 
maija's, which though they do not talk, are fo fine- 
ly colour'd that the beſt pencil can ſcarce equal them. 
The country is very delightful, being full of little 
houſes with gardens and farms where there is no 
want of Indian fruit. I found a fort of ſnails, ver 
large like the ſea-ſnails, 

Friday the 24th, I aw the church and monaſte Churb® | 
of the Auguſtinians; the firſt has thirteen li 


altars, the latter very poor dormitories. gun 
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Sunday the 26th, I was at the mother-church of 
the city, where the Biſhop officiates with the Clergy 


belonging to it, his reſidence being at Havana, tho 


the cathedral is at St. Jago where the Canons reſide, 
Tueſday the 28th, I heard maſs in the church of 


St. John de Dios, which is ſmall and has nine altars. 


The monaſtery is alſo ſmall, and the hoſpital is for 
ſoldiers; its revenue is twelve thouſand pieces of 
eight per annum. 

On Saturday, the iſt of February, arriv'd the 
long-wiſh'd-for veſſel with proviſions for the fleet, 
being ſeventeen hundred quintals, or a hundred 
weight of biſcuit, ſix hundred load of meal, fiſh 
and other neceſſaries for the galleons. 

Tueſday the 4th I went to the hermitage of 
St, James, a church built by the Biſhop within the 
walls of the city for his own particular devotion, 
well adorn'd, and with an apartment for him to 
retire to ſometimes, 

Wedneſday the 5th I faw the caſtle of the Point, 
which is very ſmall, and has four baſtions, 

Monday the 1oth, going to viſit the Caſtellan 
D. AxNToNY DE Roxas, I had the opportunity 
of ſeeing the caſtle they call The Fort: Its compaſs 
is ſmall, but it has four good baſtions, and a plat- 
form towards the mouth of the port, well furniſh'd 


with braſs cannon. 


There are two particular ſorts of fruit at Havana, 
which do not grow elſewhere. One is like a heart, 
call'd Guanavana, green without, and has ſome 
thorny prickles within, made up of white morſels 
of! an unpleaſant tafte, between ſweet and four, 
with ſome ſtones. The tree is as big as that which 
bears the anana's, or pine-apple ; the other is ex- 
actly like an orange on the out- ſide, and within has 
a white and red pulp of a ſweet taſte, The tree is 
as tall as a pear-tree; the leaf on the one fide is 
green, and on the other of a cinamon colour. Of 
European fruit there grow quinces, oranges, le- 
mons, pomgranates, and other forts. 

The mountains are full of wild Hogs, Cows, 
Horſes and Mules. Of birds there are abundance, 
eſpecially Parrots and Partridges, with blue heads, 
and as for thoſe that are fit for the cage, there is 
great plenty of thoſe they call Chambergos. 

Monday the 3d of March I faw the caſtle Del 
Morro, built upon a rock on the left of the mouth 
of the harbour, which it defends with a platform 
of twelve pieces of cannon, call'd the Apoſtles, 
which lie level with the water, There are in all 
about fifty-five guns in the caſtle. The ditch about 
it 1s cut out of the rock and filled by the fea. Abun- 
dance of the birds call'd Cardinals are brought over 
from Florida; I ſaw the people belonging to the 
galleons give ten peices of eight a- piece for ſome of 
them, and fix for the worſt. Upon computation, 
they ſaid, there had been eighteen thouſand pieces 
of eight laid out upon thoſe fooljſh birds, notwith- 
ſtanding the 3 loſs of Cartagena, and the ex- 
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penſive delay o ing the fleet three years in America. 
3 2 8th, proclamation was made for- 
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bidding any that belong'd to the fleet to ſtay in Ha- CH A P- 
vana upon pain of death, and in the evening a can- I. 
non was fir'd to warn all abroad, | 

To return to the deſcription of the towns; 3. 
Baracoa is ſituated at the north-eaſt part of the i- Baracoa, 
ſland, upon a good harbour for ſmall veſſels, but is 
not _— of receiving large ſhips. 

4. Porto del Principe, ſituated on the north fide Porto del 
of the iſland, about three hundred miles to the eaſt- Ft 
ward of the Havana. 

5. Santa Cruz, ſituated alſo on the north ſide of Santa Cruz, 
the iſland, thirty miles eaſt of the Havana, upon a 
very good harbour, 

6.. Trinidad, fituate at the bottom of a bay on Trinidad, 
the ſouth ſide of the iſland; and : 

7. Spirito Santo, ſituate alſo on the ſouth fide of Stute 
the iſland, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Trinidad. x 

This iſland produces the fame animals as the Animals, 
neighbouring continent ; but there is no place where 
the ſeas and rivers abound more with crocodiles, Crocodiles, 
from whence ſeveral ſinall iſlands upon this 
have obtained the name of Caymans, or the Cro- 
codile Iſlands. Tortoiſes and Manatce are alſo ex- Tortoiſes. 
ceeding plentiful here, and the European cattle the ng 
Spaniards brought hither are fo vaſtly increas'd, that 
they run wild, and are kill'd chiefly for their hides 
and tallow, and their horſes are ſaid to be the beſt 
bred in America, Their timber-trees are cedar, Trees at 
cotton, oaks, pines, palms, cocoa-nut-trees, and fruit. 
ſuch others as are uſually found between the 'T ropics. 

Their fruits plantains, banana's, anana's, guava's, 
oranges, lemons, grapes, and other fruits introduced 
by the Spaniards ; but their wine turns four and will 
not keep, as is the caſe in other countries ſituate in 
hot climates. They have alſo ginger, caſſia, fiſtu- 
la, aloes, and long-pepper; but as to cinamon, 
which our voyage-writers talk of, and other fine 
ſpices, they are only to be found in the Eaſt-Indies. 

There are a kind of bituminous fountains in the Bitumes, 
iſland, which produce a ſubſtance that ſerves inſtead 
of pitch : And there is a ſtone-quarry we are told Stones, 
where vaſt quantities of flints are found of the ſhape | 
and ſize of cannon-balls. y 

Travellers mention alſo gold mines in this iſland ; Mines, 
but if there were any they are exhauſted, tho' there 
are ſome of copper not far from St. Jago. go 

CoLumpBpus firſt diſcover'd this iſland in the Hiſtory» 
year 1492, as related in the introduction to this vo- 
lume ; but in all the voyages he made to America, 
he never found that it was an iſland, and the Spani- 
ards fixing firſt at Hiſpaniola on account of the gold 
mines there, this iſland of Cuba was not entirely cone 
quer'd *till the year 1512, or 1514, Don JaMEs 
VELASQUEZ having the honour of reducing it. 

The Spaniards having frequently been diſturb'd in 
the poſſeſſion of it by their enemies and the Bucca- 
neers, particularly Wir CLIFF took the capital 
city of St. Jago in the year 1601, and Captain Mo R- 
GAN the town of Porto del Principe, in the year 
1669 ; ſor the reſt I muſt refer to the introduction 
to this volume. | 
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Of the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 


CHAP. HE iſland of Hiſpaniola is ſituated between 


II. 


— 
Situation. 


Name. 


Face of the 


eountry. 


Diviſion, 


Chief towns 
of the Spa- 
niards., 


Domingo. 


18 and 20 degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween 66 and 75 degrees of weſtern longitude, be- 
ing about 80 leagues in length, and generally about 
40 leagues broad, and lies 15 leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Cuba, 20 leagues eaſt of Jamaica, and up- 
wards of 100 leagues north of Terra-Firma. 

The name the Indians gave it anciently was Bo- 
hio, but Cor.umpus calld it Hiſpaniola, or Little 
Spain, probably in honour to the Crown of Spain, 
which employed him in this diſcovery 3 and it was 
frequently call'd Dominica, or Domingo, from its 
capital. 

As to the face of the country, thereare mountains 
in the middleof it well planted with foreſt-trees, and 
other mountains more barren, in which formerly 
were gold mines, that ſeem to be entirely exhauſted 
at this day, On the north and ſouth are fine fruit- 
ful plains, watered with abundance of pleaſant ri- 
vers which fall from the mountains, of which thoſe 
on the ſouth fide of the ifland are the largeſt. "There 
are alſo ſeveral woods and groves of timber and fruit- 
trees : And no iſland hath more ſecure and commo- 
dious ports. The air and ſeaſons are much the ſame 
here as in the iſland of Cuba. The iſland may be 
thrown into two grand diviſions, viz. The ſouth- 
eaſt part which is ſubject to the Spaniards, and the 
north-weſt now ſubject to the French. 

The chief towns under the dominion of the Spa- 
niards are, 1, St. Domingo, or Dominica; 2. Hi- 
guey; 3. Zibo; 4. Cotuy; 5. Aſo, or AZ ua; 
and 6. Conception. 

1. The city of St. Domingo, ſituated on a com- 
modious harbour on the ſouth tide of the ifland, near 
the mouth of the river Hayna, in 18 degrees, 20 mi- 
nutes ſouth latitude, and in 70 degrees, of weſtern 
longitude. This town is built after the Spaniſh mo- 
del, having a large ſquare in the middle of it, about 
which are the cathedral and other publick buildings; 
and from this ſquare run the principal ſtreets in a 
direct line, being croſs'd by others at right-angles ; 
ſo that the form of the town is almoſt ſquare. It is 
moſt delightfully ſituated, having a fine fruitful 
country on the north and eaſt, a large navigable ri- 
ver on the weſt, and the ocean on the ſouth, and is 
the ſce of an Archbiſhop, to whom the Biſhop of 
St. Jago in Cuba and ſeveral others on the continent 


of Honduras and Terra-Firma are Suffragans. It is 


alſo a royal audience, the moſt ancient in America, 
and the ſcat of the Governor of the iſland. There 
are in it ſeveral fine churches and monaſteries, and 
it is fo well fortify'd that it defended itſelf in the 
year 1654, 23 one of the moſt formidable flzets 


and armigs that ever was ſent. to America by the 
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Engliſh, The inhabitants are Spaniards, Meſti 
Mulatto's, and Albatraces, a ſixth part of which * f 
may be Spaniards: And in its flouriſhing ſtate, wy 
when its audience receiy'd appeals from every pro- 
vince of Spaniſh-America, it might contain about 
two thouſand houſes ; but is very much declin'd of 
late years. It was founded by BARTHoLoMEw 
CoLUuMBUs, brother to the Admiral, in the vear 
1594, who gave it the name of Domingo, or Do- 
minic, in honour of their Father who was of that 
name, 
2. The town of Higuey, ſituated 30 leagues to H 
the eaſtward of Domingo, "ink kad be its I 
ſugar-works. 

3. Zibo, 20 leagues eaſt of Domingo. Ziba, 

4. Cotuy, ſituated near. the eaſt end of the iſland C. 
formerly a rich town when there were gold mines ? 
in its neighbourhood, but now an inconſiderable 
place, 

5. Azua, or Afo, a good port-town at the bot- At. 
tom of a bay on the ſouth fide of the iſland, 8 leagues 
welt of Domingo. 


6. The city of Conception de la Vega, ſituate Coreyins | 


25 leagues north of St. Domingo, in which is a 
cathedral and ſeveral parochial-churches, and others 
belonging to convents, being heretofore a Biſhop's 
ſee, founded by CoLuu zus, who from this town 
had the title ot Duke DR LA VEGA conferr'd on 
him by his Catholick Majeſty. 

The towns ſubject to the French are, 1. Petit Towns fits 


ject to the 1 


Guaves ; 2. Logane; 3. Port Lewis; and 4. Pag. 
Cape St. Francis, 


1. Petit Guaves is a port-town ſituated in a great Pet. 


bay at the weſt end of the iſland, the principal ſet- 
tlement the French have upon it. 

2. Logane, another port belonging to the French Ln 
in the ſame bay. | 


3. Port Lewis, a good harbour on the ſouth- Port Lenk ö 


weſt part of the iſland. 

4. Cape St. Francis, the moſt eaſterly ſettlement Se dt 
the French have on the nortli ſide of the iſland, 2 
near which they have the Fort De Paix. Beſides pon Pur 
theſe there are at this day a great many more thri- 


ving French colonies on the north and weſt part of 
the iſland, 


As to the inhabitants, it has been already hinted Inhabitnts 


that the ſouth-eaſt part is under the dominion of 
the Spaniards, and the north-weſt ſubject to the 
French, and conſequently the Spaniards and French 
are Lords of their reſpective diſtricts; but theſe are 
not a fifth part of the people upon the iſland ; the 
Crioli, Meſtices, Negroes and Albatraces are much 
more numerous than their European Lords, tho 
their ſlavery and dependance are as intolerable here 
as upon the continent; but there is this difference 
between the French and the Spaniſh ſettlements, that 
the French work and apply themſelves to buſineſs 
ſometimes themſelves, whereas the Spaniards live 4 
lazy indolent life, depending on their vallals and 
{ſaves entirely for their — N The 


Perla 


2 
S 
. 
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CHAP. The ſtature and complexion of the natives are 

II. the fame as in the like climates on the continent. 

An [There may be obſerv'd a great variety of features 

pea and complexions here, and in all European colo- 

nies in America; ſome of the native Spaniards and 

French are fair, and others tawny : "The deſcen- 

dants of theſe are a degree browner, and the next 

generation {till of a darker colour : Whereas on the 

other hand the imported Negroes and their iſſue are 

as black as poſſible, and their features like thoſe of 

other African Blacks; but mixing with Europeans 

or Indians, their children are tawny, and in ſome 

generations theſe tawny creatures cohabiting with 

other Europeans, their children and grandchildren 

are ſcarce to be diſtinguiſh'd from native Spaniards 

or French by their features or complexions; and 

when their original is forgot have the ſame privi- 

leges as thoſe deſcended from French or Spaniſh an- 

ceſtors on both ſides, provided they have acquir'd 
fortunes or eſtates to ſupport their pretenſions. 

Quadrupeds. Tt is very remarkable that when the Spaniards firſt 

diſcover'd Hiſpaniola and the neighbouring iſlands, 

there was not one four-footed animal upon them, 

wy unleſs ſome little Cur-dogs that could not bark : But 

the Spaniards afterwards importing horſes, oxen, 

aſſes, mules, ſheep, hogs, dogs, and cats, they 

multiplied prodigiouſly, and the Spaniards afterwards 

deſerting this iſland in a manner, having firſt de- 

ſtroy'd the natives, the black cattle run wild in the 


1 mountains and foreſts, and for many years were 
the } kill'd by the Hunters and Buccaneers chiefly for their 
N hides and tallow, of which incredible quantities were 


exported to Europe: And here the Buccaneers uſed 
to victual their ſhips with beef and pork and ſell the 
lame kind of proviſions to the ſhipping that touch'd 
there ; but ſince the French became maſters of the 
north-weſt part of the ifland, and the number of 
cattle is decreaſed by the continual flaughter that 
was made of them, they have apply'd themſelves to 


i the planting ſugar, tobacco, &c. 
. Iren. As to the feather'd kind, there is a fort of fowls 
1 in their woods equal to our poultry, which the Spa- 


niards call Pintado's, and great numbers of Parrots 

of various colours. Here is alſo the Carpenter- bird, 

ſo calld from his pecking holes in trees, with the 
Wn | Cabrero, a fort of Cormorants, Men-of-war birds, 
Ravens, Crows, Swallows, Ducks, Teal, and many 
more ſuch as are found in the ſame latitude on the 
continent, 

As to reptiles and inſets, there are ſerpents of 
various kinds, but none of them venomous ; che- 
20's, Muſketo's, Fire- flies, Crickets, and Millipedes. 
als. The Caymans, or Crocodiles, and Tortoiſes alſo 
are as numerous here and in the ſmall iſlands on the 
&, coaſt as in any place of the world, and they have 
plenty of fiſh in their ſeas and rivers. 

The principal foreſt-trees on Hiſpaniola are the 
Cedar, the Oak, the Pine, the Maho-tree, the Aco- 
ma-tree, Braſil, and other dying woods, and the 

mil, the fruit of which El is pe Du, and 
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the very ſaw - duſt of this wood has been fatal to the 
workman. They have alſo ſeveral forts of Palms, 
as the Latimer-palm, the Prickle-palm, the Wine- 
Palm, and the Roſary-palm, with ſeveral kinds of 
fruit-trees, ſuch as Banana's, Plantains, Guava's, 
Anana's, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Limes, Grapes, 
Apricots, Caramite-trees, whoſe fruit reſembles Da- 
maſcene-plumbs, the Genipa-tree, not unlike our 
Cherry-trees, but the fruit bigger than a tennis-ball, 
* the Abelcoſe, which yields a fruit as big as a 
elon. 
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II. 


Fruits, 


But the principal produce of the iſland at this day Sugat. 


is Sugar, of which the French as well as the Spani- 
ards have very large plantations: And the great 
plenty of proviſions, or rather the frugality and 
parſimony of the French, enables them to {ell this 
kind of merchandize cheaper than the Britiſh colo- 
nies can do, and conſequently muſt diminiſh our 
trade in that particular ; for which I know no re- 
medy but to adviſe our Planters to live as frugally 
as the French, and then poſſibly they may recover 
the trade they have loſt, 

They plant Tobacco alſo in Hiſpaniola, and have 
ſeveral gums and drugs that are uſed in medicine, 
ſuch as Gum-elema, Guaiacum, Aloes, Caſlia, and 
China-root. 

The firſt diſcovery of this iſland, in the year 
1492, and part of its hiſtory have been already 
treated of in the introduction to this volume. 
I ſhall take leave to add in this place, that the 
Spaniards, after they had made an entire conqueſt 
of it, lived in great ſplendor here for many years, 
'till they had exhauſted the gold mines and 
worn out the natives in the working of them, and 
in other. rigorous ſervices, inſomuch that of three 
millions of Indians that were found here there was 
not one Indian left upon it. After which the Spa- 
niards (who at one time, tis ſaid, amounted to four- 
teen thouſand families) deſerted the iſland themſelves, 
and went over to the continent, moſt of them to 
Peru and Chili, where they underſtood there was 
the greateſt plenty of gold and ſilver. Whereupon 
this iſland became the habitation of wild beaſts *till 
a people no leſs ſavage than theſe brute creatures, 
conſiſting of Out- laws, Buccaneers, and Pirates of 
all nations began to make ſettlements here, and 
maintain themſelves by hunting the wild cattle on 
ſhore, and the prizes they made at ſea; or by plun- 
dering the maritime towns in thoſe ſeas, The Spa- 
niards finding their commerce very much interrupt- 
ed by theſe Free-booters, and apprehenſive that other 
European nations might at length take poſſeſſion of 
Hiſpaniola, and diſpute their dominion in that * == 
of the world, thought fit to ſend colonies thither, 
and repoſſeſs themſelves of the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
iſland again, but could not entirely drive the Bucca- 
neers from the north-weſt coaſt and the little iſland 
of Tortuga over-againſt it, where they had fortify'd 
themſelves ; and theſe being moſt of them French, 

his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at length ſent a Gover- 
G 88 2 nor 


Tobaccs, 
Dr u 85 . 
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CH AP. nor thither, and oblig'd theſe diſorderly people to 
II. build towns, cultivate the lands, and live in ſub- 
WYW jection to the laws of France, ſince which time they 
have made prodigious improvements, inſomuch that 
Hiſpaniola may now. be look'd upon as one of the 
moſt valuable acquiſitions the French have in Ame- 
rica, particularly with regard to their ſugar-planta- 
tions (as has been intimated already) and the noble 
harbours and forts they are now in poſſeſſion of on 
that coaſt, which gives them an opportunity of diſ- 
turbing and ruining the commerce of other nations 
they happen to be at war with, as the Spaniards ex- 
perienc'd in King WILLIAM's war, and the Eng- 

liſh in that of Queen ANNE. | 
One reaſon of the Spaniards deſerting this fruitful 
iſland of Hiſpaniola, *tis ſaid, was their being per- 
petually harraſs'd and plunder'd by the Engliſh and 
Dutch in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH; and 
why neither of thoſe nations poſſeſs d themſelves of 
this important iſland when they had driven the Spa- 
niards from thence is not eaſy to be conceiv'd ; for 
were either of the maritime Powers poſſeſs'd of it, 
there are ſo many fine harbours for the ſecurity of 
their ſhips, and ſuch plenty of proviſions, that here 
they might ride maſters of the American ſeas, and 

give laws to all other Powers. 

: Sir FRANC1s DRAKE, in the year 1586, took 
the capital city of St. Domingo by ſtorm with twelve 
hundred men, and then quitted it again, as he had 

. done ſeveral other Spaniſh ports in America, Tt 
ſeems to have been a maxim then in the Court of 
England, to humble the pride of the Spaniards, but 
not abſolutely to drive them from their fettlements 

in the Weſt-Indies, 


8 But CRoMWELL and his Miniſtry were of a 
— of different mind. There is no one enterprize that 


Hiſpaniola. cunning Uſurper ſeem'd to have ſet his heart upon 
more than the poſſeſſing himſelf of this important 
iſland, which he evidently ſaw muſt give him the 
command of thoſe ſeas, if it did not let him into a 
ſhare of the treaſures of Mexico and Peru. He ſent 
Admiral PENN and V ENABLES thither therefore, 
in the year 1654, with a fine fleet and ten thouſand 
land- men on board, who had infallibly made them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſland, if ſome that envied 
CROMwWEILI that glorious conqueſt had not defeat- 
ed the deſign by unneceſlary delays in executing his 
orders, and ſending ſuch proviſions, arms, and am- 
munition on board the fleet, that when they came 
to uſe them were found to be good for nothing. 
However, tho' theſe forces were not fo fortunate as 
to ſubdue the iſland of Hiſpaniola, they did the na- 

His forces tion the next beſt ſervice they could poſſibly have 


ꝛveduce perform'd in making a conqueſt of Jamaica, which 
Jamaica. the Engliſh have kept poſſeſſion of to this day. 
Iſlands of There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands near the coaſt of 
Savona. Hiſpaniola, of which the chief are Savona and St. 
2 na. Catalina, at the fouth-eaſt part of the iſland ; Na- 
Guanabo, Vaza, at the weſt end of Hiſpaniola; Guanabo, in 


Tortuga. the bay of Leogane; and, laſtly, Tortuga, on the 


Spaniards deſerting it, and ſpent their time in hunt- 


NT STATE 


north-weſt coaſt, an iſland of between twenty and 
thirty leagues in circumference, in which there is 
an excellent harbour of difficult acceſs. 

Here the Buccaneers and Free-booters of all na- Bucaner 
tions had their firſt rendezvous, and fortifying the theirorigina 
iſland, bid defiance to all mankind for ſome years, 
They conſiſted chiefly of the French Hunters of Hif. 
paniola, who poſſeſs'd part of that iſland on the 


CHAP, 
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ing, and taking the black cattle that run wild there, 
Theſe were joyned by great numbers of Engliſh and 
Dutch and other ſeamen, who having been barbar- 
ouſly treated by the Spaniards, form'd conſiderable 
fleets, and made all Spaniſh ſhips prize that came in 
their way; and ſometimes, tis ſaid, they made no 
ſcruple of ſeizing the ſhips of other nations, or at 
leaſt plundering them of their ammunition and pro- 
viſions when they wanted themſelves ; but ſince the 
French King has oblig'd thoſe people to ſubmit to a 
regular form of government, and eſtabliſh'd his do- 
minion in the north-weſt part of the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, the Buccaneers have diſuſed their depreda- 
tions at ſea as well as their hunting by land, and 
apply'd themſelves to cultivate the ſoil, and parti- 
cularly to improve the ſugar-plantations there, in 
which they have been very ſucceſsfu]. This colony, 
as has been intimated already, does not only preju- 
dice the Britiſh ſugar-plantations extremely, but 
will ever remain a thorn in our ſides in time of war; 
for from hence they will be in a condition to diſturb 
the trade of our American colonies, unleſs we can 
find means to remove them : And one reaſon why 
the Spaniards have of late years favour'd the French 
more than the Engliſh may be, that they dread the 
power of the French more than the Engliſh, ſince 
they have poſſeſsd themſelves of the north-weſt part 
of Hiſpaniola, where they have a variety of com- 
modious harbours for the greateſt fleets, with which 
they can at any time cut off the trade between Spain 


and America, 
C:MH-A: FP. IH. 
Of the iſland of Porto Rice. 


HE iſland of Porto Rico is ſituated in 18 de- CHAP, 

grees of northern latitude, and between 64 III. 
and 66 degrees of weſtern longitude, being of an /VY 
oblong form, about forty leagues in length from — bag 
eaſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth from north to and en, 
ſouth, and lies about twenty leagues eaſt of Hiſpaniola. 

The Indian name was Boriquen, and CoLUM BUS Nane, 
when he diſcover'd it call'd it St. John, but the chief 
town being afterwards built upon a commodious 
harbour, call'd Porto Rico, or the Rich Harbour, the 
iſland loſt both its former names, and goes by the 
name of Porto Rico to this day. 

The whole iſland is pleafindy diverſified with Fae of 58 
woods, hills, and valleys, but has few large plains, unt 
and is well watered with ſprings and rivers; only 
on the little iſland, on which the city of Porto Rico 


ſtands, they have neither ſpring os brook, but _ 


III. 
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long. 
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their freſh-water from the main iſland, or preſerve 
it in the time of the rains in ciſterns and reſervoirs : 
However, as two of the moſt conſiderable rivers 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſame bay, they eaſily 
import freſh-water from thence in boats, 

The chief towns are, 1, Porto Rico; and, 
2. St. Germains. 

1. The town of Porto Rico, or St. John's, is 
Gtuated on a ſmall iſland in the harbour from whence 
it takes its name, the iſland being about two miles 
in length, and joyn'd to the main iſland by a narrow 
cauſey. The town ſtands upon an eminence, and 
is about half a league in circumference, built after 
the Spaniſh model ; and being a Biſhop's ſee, has a 
handſome cathedral and fix or ſeven parochial and 
conventical churches. The entrance of the harbour 
is very narrow, and defended by ſtrong forts and 
batteries, which render the town inacceſlible by ſea, 

Nor is the place leſs pleaſant than it is ſtrong, for 
its elevated ſituation gives it the command of the 
ſea on the one fide, and of the main iſland on the 
other, and the ſmall iſland in which it ſtands is 
planted with fruit- trees which are green all the year 


2. The town of St. Germains is ſituated at the 
weſt end of the iſland of Porto Rico, about four 
miles from the ſea ; but of this I do not meet with 
any particular deſcription. 

Their rainy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon is in the 
months of June, July and Auguſt, when the ſun is 


near them, and then the winds in theſe ſeas are at 


ſouth-eaſt, though they are north-eaſt at other times; 
but the hurricanes (which they are ſubject to as well 
as the Caribbee iſlands in their neighbourhood) blow 
from every point of the compaſs; and it is about 
Midſummer, or ſomething later, that they expect 
theſe ſtorms, though they do not happen every year. 

It is very fortunate that it rains here in thoſe 
months, which would otherwiſe be the hotteſt : And 
the ſea-breezes are another great relief; for about 
eight in the morning there riſes a freſh gale of wind 
and blows till four in the afternoon : From fix in 
the morning *till the ſea-breeze riſes is very hot, but 
five in the afternoon is the hotteſt time of the day: 
From three in the morning *till ſix it is cooleſt, then 
a * may bear the bed-cloaths upon him very 
well. 

The time of the rains is uſually unhealthful ; fo- 
reigners eſpecially find it ſo, as the Earl of Cu u- 
BERLAND experienc'd, who, after he had taken 
the town of Porto Rico with its caſtles,was forc'd to 
abandon them again, having loſt the greateſt part 
of his men by the flux; which leads me to give a 
ſhort abſtract of the hiſtory of this iſland. | 

St, John de Porto Rico was diſcover'd by Co- 
LUMBUS in his ſecond voyage, in the year 1493, 


who informs us that he met with ſome elegant a 


buildings and gardens in this iſland ; - but being em- 
ploy'd in diſcoveries on the continent afterwards, - it 


Was not reduc'd under the obedience of the Spani- 


* 


ards, or planted by them 'till the year 1510, when 
Jonun Pouncs ps L ron, Deputy-pove nor of 
Hiſpaniola, being inform'd there were gold mnes in 
Boroquen, obtain'd leave of Nicnoras Op anno, 
the Governor, to plant a colony there, and embark- 
ing with ſome few Spaniards, arriv'd at Boroquen ; 
where pretending he only came to eſtabliſh a friend- 
ly commerce with the natives, the chief Cacique, or 
Lord of the iſland, made an alliance with the Spani- 
ards, and treated them very hoſpitably, ſhewing them 
two rivers wherein were ſome gold fands, Where- 


upon POoUNCE DE LEON introducing a good num- 


ber of Spaniards, and building ſeveral forts in the 
iſland, uſurp'd the dominion of it: And not con- 
tent with taking the country from the inoffenſive 
natives, he obtain'd a commiſſion from the Court of 
Spain to be Governor of the iſland, under colour 
whereof he made all the people ſlaves, dividing them a- 
mong his captains and followers, who employ'd thoſe 
poor people in digging for gold (of which it ſeems 
there was little to be found) and in all manner of 
drudgery, ſuch as building, planting, carrying bur- 
thens, &c. uſing them as unmercifully as the Spani- 
ards had done the natives of Hiſpaniola, Where- 
upon ſome of the Indians run away to the woods and 
mountains, and others ſtood upon their defence ; but 
not being in a condition to reſiſt the fire- arms, hor- 
ſes and dogs of the Spaniards, they were 1 
moſt of them compell'd to ſubmit to that cruel bon- 
dage, and thoſe that would not were tortur'd or torn 
in pieces with dogs. The Spaniſh writers relate a- 
bundance of incredible ſtories of the ſagacity of their 
dogs in diſtinguiſhing between thoſe who ſubmitted 
to this ſlavery and thoſe that refuſed to obey them : 
However, all agree that their country-men hunted 
thoſe naked people with dogs in the woods and 
mountains as they would wild beaſts or other game, 
and frequently tore in pieces men, women, and chil- 
dren in mere ſport, turning them looſe before their 
dogs, as they would a hare or a fox: And when 
repeated orders came from Spain to uſe the people 
better, and to prohibit fi mak ing the Indians ſlaves, 
thoſe Adventurers repfeſented to his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty that they were canibals, and procur'd leave to 
make ſlaves of all they were pleas d to denominate 
ſuch. And this is one reaſon ſo many of the Ame- 
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rican nations have been repreſented as canibals in 


Europe; nothing ſhort of ſuch prejudices could have 
induc'd any Chriſtian Prince to have ſuffer'd his ſub- 
jects to be treated fo barbarouſiy as the Indians were 
by the Spaniards ; for though they claim'd their ooun- 
try by virtue of the Pope's grant, no Prince would 
ever have authoriz'd them to worry and tear in pie- 
ces whole nations after they had ſubmitted to the 
Spaniſh yoke, if theſe ſavage Adventurers had not 
firſt dreſs'd them up in horrid colours, and falſely 
ccus'd thoſe inoffenſive people of the moſt barbarous 
and unnatural cuſtoms: And ſtrange it is (as has 
been obſery'd on other occaſions) that if almoſt all 


the American nations were canibals, as the Spaniſh | 


Writer 
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CH AP. writers affirm'd, that there ſhould not be one of 
III. © thoſe nations left at this day in the inland-countries 
that vere never under the dominion of any Euro- 
pean power, and conſequently have not been brought 
off theſe cuſtoms by any ſuch Catholick reformati- 

ons. But to return to the hiſtory, 
Porto Rico Ihe city of St. John de Porto Rico was founded 
founded. in the year 1514, and continued in a flouriſhing 
Drake te- condition for many years. Sir FRANC1s DRAKE 
pale d there. having a good fleet under his command, with land- 
forces on board, gave ſeveral aſſaults to the town in 
the vear 1595, but was beaten from it. The Earl 
of CUMBERLAND had better ſucces; for with a 
much leſs force he made himſelf maſter of the place 
the next year with a fleet ſet out at his own expence, 
aſſiſted by two regiments of the Queen's, for it was 
Queen Er1zABETH's good huſbandry to encourage 
private men to be at the expence of ſuch expediti- 
ons to the Weſt-Indies, only lending them her ſhips 
and men, It was not often ſhe put the publick to 
the whole expence of them. But it was with great 
3 RS hazard and difficulty the Earl carry'd the town of 
2zlkes the Porto Rico, though thus aſſiſted; for in an aſſault 
tou N- he made upon the place, he fell from a rock into 
the ſea in his armour, and remain'd ſo long under 
water before his people could get him out, that he 
was almoſt dead; and Sir JOHN BAR KLV conti- 
nmued the attack *till the Earl recover'd ; ſoon after 
which the enemy abandon'd the town and retir'd 
”= into their forts, and theſe alſo ſurrender'd two or 
three days afterwards. The Earl had determin'd to 
keep poſſeſſion of Porto Rico, and from thence to 
have attack'd the Spaniſh ſettlements on the conti- 
nent and iſlands after he ſhould have been reinforc'd 
Loſes his from England ; but loſing more than half his men 
en by oor by the bloody-flux in a very ſhort time, he was com- 
— — pell'd to ſet fail for England on the 14th of Auguſt, 
-with much leſs treaſure than he expected to have met 
with here ; for the Spaniards having notice of his 
coming, had carried off or conceaPd all that was va- 
luable. The beſt prize he made was eighty pieces 
of braſs cannon he found in the town and forts. He 
demanded a great ſum of the Spaniards to ranſom the 
town from being burnt, which they promiſed to pay 
him; but finding his men rot ſo faſt they neglected 
to pay the money, and though the Earl was preſs d 
to ſet the city on fire on their diſappointing him, he 
left the town ſtanding, and only demoliſh'd their 

forts. | 

There is no doubt but Porto Rico would have been 
of vaſt advantage to the Engliſh if they could have 
kept it.; and had they come before it in the dry ſea- 
ſon, poſſibly that mortality among the ſoldiers had 
not happen'd ; which the Earl aſcrib'd partly to the 
great labour his men ſuſtain'd in this ſervice, but 
more to the heavy rains that fell at that ſeaſon, and 
, obſerves when there was no rain the dews that 
fell in the evening were no leſs fatal to his men, 
who choſe to lie in the open air in that hot country 


an fair weather: The fruits of the country alſo might 


more than of men, Thoſe who were in the expe- 


contribute to this diſtemper ; which brings me to + 
of = _—_— of the "and of Porto Rico, Tue va . 
e foil is rich, producing long coarſe graſs, hi 
they feed their cattle with, — never * 2 — — 
hay. They have good timber fit for the building of ents Riu 
ſhips, and variety of fruit-trees, ſuch as Cocoa's 
Pine-apples, Mammeys, Guava's, Banana's, Plan- 
tains, Palms, Oranges, Limes, Citrons, Jamaica- 
Pepper, and the baſtard Cinamon. The country 
alſo produces Rice and Indian-corn, but they make 
more bread of the Caſſavi- root than of corn, be- 
ing too lazy to cultivate the foil. The principal 
produce of the iſland for exportation is Ginger, Su- 
gar, and Hides, for they have vaſt numbers of black 
cattle here as well as in the neighbouring iſland of 
Hiſpaniola; but they have more Geats and Hogs than 
they have of European Sheep, and the mutton they 
have is poor dry food: Their pork is excellent, and 
their Kids are pretty good meat: They have alſo 
all manner of European poultry, and plenty of fiſh, 
Parrots are as common as Crows in England, and 
they are well ſtock'd with Wood-pidgeons as well as 
Guanoes, a kind of great Lizard, which they eſteem 
good food in the Weſt-Indies. They have alſo Land- Ter 
crabs, not unlike the Sea-crab, which burrow in the en lads 
ground like Rabbets ; but theſe are the food of dogs 


dition againſt Porto Rico with the Earl of Cum- 
BERLAND relate, that the Earl propoſing to make 
this an Engliſh colony, tranſported the Spaniſh in- 
habitants to other places; whereupon the dogs ſet up 
a diſmal howl, which they continued all night after 
their Spaniſh maſters were gone, and run away to 
the woods next day, which the Engliſh apprehended 
was in ſearch of their maſters. However, the dogs 
return'd to the town again in the evening; and af- 
ter they were acquainted with the Engliſh, left off 
their howling in the night-time, but ſtill went eve- 
ry day to the woods by the ſea-fide, where the En- 
gliſh at length obſerved that they devour'd the Land- 
crabs, theſe being their principal food. 

As to the gold mines that travellers relate there C. 
are in this iſland, there are none wrought at this day; 25 
nor was there ever any that were very conſiderable, 
but poſſibly there might be ſome little gold found in 
their rivulets formerly, which invited the Spaniards 
to take poſſeſſion of the iſland ; though I believe 
their chief reaſon for keeping Porto Rico at preſent 
is, that it may not fall into the hands of ſome other 
European power that might diſturb their commerce 
with their American dominions, and perhaps endan- 
ger the loſs of their more valuable ſettlements on the 
continent. | 2 

The Virgins Iſlands are the laſt Spaniſh iſlands I Sadly 
ſhall mention. Theſe are a cluſter of barren rocks, 

a little to the eaſtward of the iſland of Porto Rico, 
through which the paſſage is ſomething difficult. 
They are ſcarce worth claiming by the Spaniards, or 
ee nation ; though they are generally aid to 
ng to In. | 
PLOT THE 
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merica, it appears that they are the richeſt 
(if gold and ſilver are to be accounted riches) 
and the moſt extenſive that ever any Mo- 
narch poſſeſsd ſince the flood. What are the con- 
queſts and acquiſitions of ALEXANDER or C SAR 
if compar'd with theſe ? eſpecially at a time when 
CHARLES V. was upon the throne, who was Em- 
peror of Germany, Sovereign of Spain, Italy, and 
the Low-Countries, and had part of Aſia and Africa 
under his dominion ? | 
This Prince was actually engag'd in war with the 
Turk, the French, the Flemmings, the Africans, 
and Indians of North and South-America almoſt at 
the ſame inſtant : And in every part of the world 
was generally ſucceſsful : But the empire of Mexico 


J. this ſurvey of the Spaniſh territories in A- 


and Peru, a dominion of ſeven thouſand miles ex- 


tent almoſt, was entirely ſubdu'd by the Spaniards 


„, during his reign ; ſo numerous were the enterprizes 


his forces were engag'd in, that he might well 
ve deem'd the grand Knight-errant of his times; 
and CERVANTES is ſuppoſed by ſome to have had an 
eye to CHARLES V. in his Don Qu1xorT, eſpe- 
cially where he brings in the hero charging a flock 
of ſheep, to which the naked Indians might pro- 
perly be reſembled when they were attack'd by men 
arm'd cap-a-pee on horſeback, with the advan- 
tages of artillery and fire- arms. In this and in ſhip- 
ping, it muſtbeacknowledg'd that CHARLEs V. had 
the better of ALEXANDER and CsAR, and other 
Knight-errants of antiquity ; for though the Greeks 
and Romans excell'd- in military diſcipline, which 
enabled them to ſubdue the natious about them, 
their conqueſts probably would have been ſwifter 
and more extenſive if they had known the uſe of 
hire-arms, and been better ſkill'd in navigation, 
Theſe render'd the Spaniards ſo much ſuperior to the 
Indians, that they might well be look'd upon as 
ſheep, if compar d with their Conquerors, as they 
were ca!Pd, though with as little propriety as a troop 
5 horſe may be faid to conquer a flock of ſheep or 
as they trample under their feet without reſiſt- 


F 


ance, They might have ſtiled their expeditions to 

America executions, or barbarous maſlacres ; but 
the name of conqueſt (which carries in the notion | 
of it hazard and difficulty, and preſumes the enter- 

prize to be juſt and honourable ) ought never to be 

profaned and apply'd to butchers and hangmen, to 

robbers, pirates, and uſurpers, who make no ſcru- 

ple of torturing and murdering the inoffenſive or 
induſtrious part of their own ſpecies to poſſeſs them- 

ſelves of their country and treaſures. 0 

But how barbarouſly or unjuſtly ſoever the gpa- America poſ- 
niards acquir'd the dominion of America, they re- Cfd by the” 
main'd in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it (ex- —_— 
cept Brazil) for an hundred years, and were poſ- years. 
ſeſs'd of that too for threeſcore years and upwards, - 
namely, while Portugal was in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards. | 

The Engliſh and other European nations ſeem'd * 
to have reſign'd the dominion of that new world to 
the Spaniards, ſcarce endeavouring to make a ſet- 
tlement, or ſend a colony thither 2 three or four- 
ſcore years after it was diſcoverd. SEHASTIAN The firſt at- 
Cao was employ'd indeed by HENR y VII. of tempt of the” 
England to find out a paſſage to the Eaft-Indies by on Ne- 
the north-weſt, in the year 1496, and in that at- foundland, 
tempt diſcover'd the north-eaſt coaſt of America; 186. 
but no endeavours were made to improve that diſ- 
covery *till the year 1560, when the Engliſh and 
ſome other European nations began to promote a - 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland. 

Monſieur CHA T1LLON carried a colony of the The French 
French to Florida, in the year 1562, and called attempt to 
that part of the country Carolina, in honour of 3 
CHARLES IX. of France, which name it retains nda, 15. 
to this day; but the French were driven from it 
ſoon! after by the Spaniards, which they revenged 
and then abandon'd this country again. In the 
year 1567, DRAKE failed with Captain Ha w- 

K INS, who had five ſhips under his command, to 
Guinea, and from thence to Vera Cruz in Mexico, 
with Negroe ſlaves, where the Spaniards agrecd to 
traffick with them, but ſurpriz'd Hawkins — 
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three of his ſhips in the harbour; and Drax E re- 
turn'd to England, having loſt all he had in the 
world, which he reveng'd on the Spaniards two or 
three years after by plundering Nombre de Dios, 
and ſeizing abundance of treaſure that was coming 
from Panama : And on his return to England made 
preparations for that memorable voyage round the 
world, which he enter'd upon in the year 1577, 
and being come into the South-ſea, took and plun- 
der'd ſeveral Spaniſh towns and made prize of their 
ſhips ; after which he came home by the Eaſt-Indies 
and the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 15 80. 
The ſame bold Seaman took and plunder'd ſeveral 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the North- ſea afterwards, but 
planted no colonies in America, Sir WALTER 
RALEGH procur'd the firſt patent to govern ſuch 
countries as he ſhould diſcover in America, in the 
year 1584, and ſent a colony to Virginia, which 
was driven from thence by famine again. The 
Engliſh miſcarried a ſecond and a third time in their 
endeavours to ſettle a colony at Virginia in the years 
1586 and 1587 (but here it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that Sir WALTER RALEGH gave the name of 
Virginia to all the north-eaſt coaſt of America, now 
in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, in honour of Queen 
ELIZABETH his Sovereign). The firſt ſettlement 
the Engliſh actually made and eſtabliſn'd in Ameri- 
ca was that at James-Town in Virginia, in the 
reign of King James I. 1606 : And eight or ten 
years afterwards colonies were ſent to New-England : 
And about the fame time the French made ſome 
acquiſitions in Canada, From whence it appears 
that the Spaniards had the fole dominion of America 
for upwards of an hundred years (except that the 
Portugueſe were maſters of Brazil part of the time), 
And the Spaniards look'd upon themſelves to be fo 


much the proprietors of thoſe countries, that they 


The Spa- 
niards in 
America in 
a perpetual 
ſtate of war 
with other 
Nations, 


But humbled 
by tlie 
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ſunk the ſhips of every nation they met with in 
thoſe ſeas, and hang'd up the men; which put both 
the Engliſh and Dutch on making repriſals, queſtion- 
ing by what title the Spaniards claim'd the ſole right 
to that part of the world ; and theſe diſputes con- 
tinue in ſome meaſure to this day, the Spaniards 
ſeldom failing to make prize of ſuch ſhips as they find 
in the gulph of Mexico, or on the coaſt of Terra- 
Firma, when they find themſelves ſtrong enough; 
and we are become ſo very tame as to put up theſe 
inſults for the moſt part, while the French have in 
a manner bullied the haughty Spaniards into a ſub- 
miſſion fince their fixing themſelves on the north- 
weſt of Hiſpaniola, and may now be looked upon 
as the moſt formidable Power in thoſe ſeas ; and in- 
deed that nation ſeems to aſſume the privilege at pre- 


| ſent of giving laws to the Engliſh as well as the 


Spaniards both on the continent and iſlands, But 
to return to Spaniſh- America. 

Notwithſtanding the vaſt addition of dominion 
and treaſure to the Spaniſh Crown, which their 


Princes enjoy'd almoſt without a rival for the ſpace 


of an hundred years, that kingdom has been upon 
the decline ever ſince they were poſſeſs'd of them. 

One reaſon whereof may be that the countries Th: 
ſubject to them were too numerous and extenſive l 
for any Prince that had not the capacity of an Angel their 6 
to govern them. Even CHARLES U. who bad del 

ſo vaſt a genius, and who actually attempted and 
made ſome progreſs in the conqueſt of three party 
of the world, and was not without hopes of reign- 
ing ſole Monarch of it, this great Prince funk at 
laſt under the weight of that unweildy empire, 
Some repulſes he met with abroad, and the ſtubborn 
oppoſition of his ſubjects at home fo ruffled his foul, 
that he abandon'd the world, and retir'd in diſcon- 

tent to a cloiſter ; and, fully convinc'd that he had 
graſped too much for any mortal man to govern, di- 
vided his dominions between his brother and his fon. 

Another reaſon given for the decline of the Spa- 
niſh Monarchy on the conqueſt of the new world, 
is, their ſending over annually ſuch numbers of 
their beſt men thither for the ſecuring this foreign 
prize, and neglecting their affairs in Europe. And 
there is ſtill a third cauſe more fatal than both the 
former, namely, that the prodigious treaſures which 
at firſt flow'd in upon them render'd their people 
proud, lazy, and inactive, inſomuch that moſt of 
their manufactures were neglected, and at length 
the greateſt part of that treaſure they receiv'd from 
America came to be diſtributed among their more 
induſtrious neighbours for the merchandize they re- 
ceiv'd from them, and the Spaniards were little 
more than factors for the reſt of Europe: The gold 
and filver of America indeed paſſes through their 
hands, but very little of it remains long in their 
country; from all which conſiderations it is pretty 
evident that the Spaniards are rather loſers than 
gainers by that envied conqueſt. 

The next inquiry which it is natural to make is The 2 
whether the Americans have been any great gainers ©." 
by their intercourſe with the Spaniards. It is true the Spas 
that they firſt inſtructed them in the Chriſtian re- . 
ligion, introduced learning, with the liberal and 
mechanic arts; and that the Spaniards firſt im- 
ported European cattle, corn, and fruits, by which 
no doubt America is or might have been abundantly 
improved, and a more elegant way of living intro- 
duced than the Indians were before acquainted with. 

But how dear did the firſt generation of Indians 
pay for this ! and in what a miſerable ſervitude do 
their poſterity ſtill remain! The Spaniards indeed 
had religion and reformation in their mouths, but 
practiſed the greateſt cruelty, injuſtice and oppreſ- 
ſion : And religion was only made a pretence for 
their barbarity. They repreſented the natives as 
ſodomites, canibals, and monſters, and then uſed 
them as ſuch. Inſtead of reforming they actual) 
extirpated the greateſt part of the natives, and the 
reſt were reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery : And as to 
the Chriſtian religion, it was ſo diſguiſed by ſuper- 
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ſtitious rites, and its doctrines fo perverted, that in- 
ſtead of improving their morals, the natives who 
live under the Spaniſh government are become the 
moſt vicious mortals upon earth : And all the pre- 
ſent inhabitants, whether deſcended from European, 
Indian, or African anceſtors, are oppreſs'd to a very 
great degree. Neceſſitous and rapacious Governors are 
ſent over from time to time, who make merchan- 
dire of all places of truſt and profit to their inferior 
officers; and theſe again fleece the miſerable in- 
habitants in their reſpective governments *till they 
ave repaid themſelves what has been extorted from 
them by their ſuperiors, to whom it is in vain to 
complain or petition for juſtice, while a continued 
ſeries of bribery runs through the whole admini- 
ſtration. 

The communicating the Chriſtian religion, arts 
and ſciences, and the importing ſo many valuable 
ſpecies of animals, corn and plants, might have 
been eſteem'd a very great happineſs to the Ameri- 
cans, if they had not been compell'd to reſign their 
country and liberties in exchange for them, But 
what pleaſure can faves take in the midſt of the 
greateſt affluence ? They ſee indeed all that is de- 
lireable in life with their eyes; but as they can call 
nothing of all this their own, it does but add to 
their miſery when they find they have no ſhare in 
theſe bleſſings, or none at leaſt but what they are 
able to be deprived of every moment by their im- 
perious maſters. As it ſeems evident therefore that 
the Americans are not much the better for their 
commerce with Europe, ſo ſome make it a queſtion 
whether the inhabitants of this continent have gain'd 
any great advantage by their intercourſe with the 
new world, 

We have certainly receiv'd great quantities of 
gold and filver from thence, but the multiplication 
and increaſe of theſe metals does not ſeem to have 
added much to our happineſs. In proportion to the 
importation the value of them has decreaſed; and 
ſince eſtates have been converted into money, which 
may be hoarded up or lodg'd in banks, hoſpitality 
has viſibly declin'd. The money'd man is general- 
ly the moſt uſeleſs member in a common-wealth, 
where he does not apply it to traffick. An ordi- 
nary Farmer employs more people, and does more 
good in his neighbourhood than a man that is poſſeſs d 
of ten thouſand pounds and lives on the intereſt of it. 
But if we are not much better for the gold and 
ver of America, it muſt be acknowledg'd, how- 
ever, that Europe reaps great advantages from the 
reſt of the produce of that new world, which fur- 
niſhes us with abundance of valuable drugs and 
merchandize we wanted. Our colonies alſo take 
off vaſt quantities of our manufactures, and conſe- 
quently employ great numbers of people on this 
ide. Navigation and the knowledge of nature al- 
0 has been extremely improv'd ſince our diſcovery 
of theſe countries; and in time, when we come 
2 know one another better, and come to treat each 

other with more humanity, there is no doubt but 
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that they and we ſhall receive great advantages by 
a mutual intercourſe, and the communication of 
of the produce of the reſpective continents. 


The laſt obſervation I ſhall make is, that the beſt The uncer- 


Spaniſh hiſtorians cannot be relied on : They have ener Bs 
evidently made ſuch repreſentations of the country — 


and the natives, as their intereſt, their vanity or ſu- 
perſtition prompted them to make, and have had 
very little regard to the truth of things; and how 
falſe ſoever their relations have been, they have ge- 
nerally been tranſcrib'd and copied by other nati- 
ons, who had no other opportunity of informing 
themſelves of the ſtate of thoſe countries before the 
Spaniards arriv'd, inſomuch that I have found as 
much difficulty in diſcovering the true ſtate of thoſe 
countries as if we had but juſt heard of them, eſpe- 
cially as to the religion and morals of the Indians 
when the Spaniards came amongſt them. 

As to the numerous nations of canibals, giants 
and monſters that were faid to be found in America, 
I am perfectly fatisfy'd that theſe relations were all 
pure fiction: And as to their human facrifices, I am 
very much in doubt upon the moſt ſtrict and im- 
partial review whether there were any ſuch, Cer- 
tain it is theſe matters were very much aggravated, 
if there was ever any foundation for them : And it 
is ſtrange, if many Indian nations did formerly ſa- 
crifice men, there ſhould not be one left among the 
nations unſubdued and unconverted that ſacrifice men 
at preſent, Their celebrated AcosT a and other 
Spaniſh writers do charge both the Peruvians and 
Florida-Indians with ſacrificing children, which is 
now known to be falſe: Why may we not then 
ſuſpect the truth of the human ſacrifices they pre- 
tend there were among the Mexican nations ? 

Another thing I cannot help doubting of is, the 
noble and elegant buildings that are ſaid to be found 
in the city of Mexico and ſome other cities at the 
arrival of the Spaniards. I muſt confeſs, when I 
firſt obſerv'd the concurrent teſtimony of the Spaniſh 
writers in theſe particulars, I did give credit to 
them, as the reader will obſerve in the deſcription 


of the Mexican cities; but having obſerv'd ſince, 


that there are no ſuch buildings to be found in any 
other parts of America, I think we have ſome rea- 
ſon to queſtion whether theſe were not ſet in a bet- 


ter light than they deſerv'd : As to the largeneſs of 


their buildings, and the vaſt ſtones they were com- 
poſed of, theſe particulars poſſibly may be true, 
ſince the whole country were ſlaves to their Princes, 
who could command as many of them as they pleaſed 
to aſſiſt in building their palaces, temples or fortreſſes. 
But when it is related, that the materials of their 
buildings were of jaſper and other poliſh'd marble, 
when they had no iron tools to form or beautify 
the ſtone; and when there are no ſuch works to be 
found in any part of the country which the Indi- 
ans poſſeſs at this day, and when ſo many other 
particulars in the Spaniſh hiſtorians have been found 
to be falſe, I cannot give entire credit to all that has 
been written on this head. 
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Of the ſituation and extent of Brazil ; of its name, the face of the country, ſprings, rivers, lakes, ſeas, air, 
winds and ſeaſons, 


COME now to the ſecond grand diviſion of 
I| America, I propoſed to deſcribe, namely, 

that of Brazil, under the dominion of the 

King of Portugal, which is ſituated between 
the mouth of the great river Amazon, under the E- 
quator, and the mouth of the river La Plata, in 35 
degrees of ſouth latitude, being bounded by the At- 
lantic-ocean on the north and eaſt, by the river La 
Plata'on the fouth, and by the province of La Plata, 
or Paragua, and the country of the Amazons on 
the weſt, being two thouſand, four hundred miles 
and upwards in length from north to fouth, if we 
meaſure in a direct line, and near four thouſand if 
we take in all the turnings and windings of the 
coaſt, but is not in many places more than two 
thouſand miles broad, though in ſome the Portu- 
gueſe may have penetrated four or five hundred 
miles into the country. 

The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcover'd this coun- 
try, gave it the name of The Holy Crofs, but it 
afterwards obtain'd the name of Brazil (by which 
it is now univerſally known) from the great abun- 
dance of Brazil-wood which grows here. 

As to the face of the country, the land is rather 
low than high near the coaſt, but exceeding pleaſant, 
being chequer'd (according toD A m P1ER'Sexpreſſion) 
with woods and ſavannahs, or meadow-grounds, 
and the trees, for the moſt part, ever-greens : But 
on the weſt fide of it, far within land, are high 
mountains, which ſeparate it from the Spaniſh pro- 
vince of La Plata, and in theſe are innumerable 
ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue abundance 
of rivers that fall into the great rivers Amazon 
and La Plata, or run croſs the country from weſt 
to ca}, and fall into the Atlantic-ocean, which laſt 
are yery numerous, and of great uſe to the Portu- 
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gueſe in turning their ſugar-mills, and meliorating © 14 a p | 
their lands, which they over-flow annually, as the 1 | 
Nile does Egypt. q Av 

Through every province of Brazil there runs a 
great river (beſides ſeveral lefler ſtreams) which 
communicates its name to the province, the courſe 
whereof will be deſcrib'd in treating of the reſpective 
provinces. 

The only ſea that borders upon Brazil is that of The . 
the Atlantic-ocean, which waſhing its coaſts for 
the ſpace of three hundred miles and upwards, forms 
ſeveral fine harbours, bays, capes, and promonto- Harbeurs 
ries, the principal whereof are, 1. Cape Roque, in * fe 
4 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude. 2. The har- 
bour of Pernambuco, or Recief, in 7 degrees, 30 
minutes ſouth latitude, 3. Cape St. Auguſtin, in 
8 degrees. 4. The harbour or bay of All Saints, 
in 13 degrees, odd minutes. 5. The harbour of 
Porto Seguro, in 16 degrees, 30 minutes. 6, The 
port and bay of Reio Janciro, in 2 3 degrees ſouth. 
latitude, 7. Cape Frio, ſome few minutes eaſt of 
Reio Janeiro. 8. The port of St. Vincent, in 25 
degrees ſouth latitude. 9. Cape St. Mary, the moſt 
ſoutherly promontory of Brazil, in 34 degrees, odd 
minutes ſouth latitude. 10. The port of St. Ga- 
briel. And, 11. The port of St. Salvador, ſituate 
on the north ſhore, at the entrance of the river 
La Plata: The reſt of the ports and bays will be 
taken notice of in the deſcription of the reſpective 
provinces. 

As to the ſeaſons, air and winds, they are not 
the ſame throughout this extenſive country, but va- 
ry with the ſeveral ſituations. T ſhall divide it 
therefore, in reſpect of the ſeaſons, into three 
parts, viz. 1. The moſt northerly, which lies nex: 


the Equatorz 2. That part of it which end 


and ſcales 


CHAP. from 5 degrees ſouth latitude to the Tropic of Ca- 

J. pricorn; and, 3. That part of the country which 
s is ſituated between the Tropic and 35 degrees of 
ſouth latitude. 

As to the north of Brazil, which lies almoſt un- 
der the Equator, this, like other countries in the 
ſame ſituation, is ſubject to great raihs and variable 
winds, particularly in the months of March and 
September, when they have deluges of rain, with 
ſtorms and tornadoes; the country is overflow'd, 
and the air unhealthful ; but this part is very little 
inhabited: The Portugueſe only keep poſſeſſion of 
the coaſts to keep foreigners out. As to the air, 
winds and ſeaſons in that part of Brazil which 
lies between 5 degrees ſouth latitude and the Tropic 
of Capricorn, Mr. DamePIER has given us this 
account of 1t, 

He obſerves, that the winds and ſeaſons are the 
very reverſe here to what they are in other parts of 
the world in the fame latitudes ; for whereas the 
dry ſeaſon comes on in other places ſouth of the Equi- 
noctial, when the ſun goes to the northward of the 
Equator,and the wet ſeaſon begins when the ſun re- 
turns tothe ſouthward ; here the wet ſeaſon begins in 
April, when the ſouth-eaſt winds ſet in with violent 
tornadoes, thunder and lightning : And in Septem- 
ber, when the wind ſhifts to eaſt- north-eaſt, it brings 
with it a clear {ky and fair weather, and this is the 
time of their ſugar-harveſt. 

There are but two winds blow upon this coaſt, 
viz. the ſouth-caſt from April to September, and the 
north-eaſt from September to April again : But thir- 
ty or forty leagues out at ſea they meet with the 
conſtant trade-wind, which blows in the Atlantic- 
ocean all the year round from the eaſtward with 
very little variation, 

There is no country between the Tropics where 
the heats are more tolerable, or the air more health- 
ful than this, being conſtantly refreſh'd with breezes 
from the ſea, and abounding in lakes and rivers, 
which annually over-flow their banks: And in the 
in-land part of the country the winds from the 
mountains are ſtill cooler than theſe that blow from 

WR the ocean. | 
2 3. I proceed in the next place to enquire into the 
air and ſeaſons of the moſt ſoutherly part of Brazil, 
which lies without the Tropic of Capricorn, and 
this appears to be like other countries in the ſame 
cumate, one of the moſt deſirable parts of the world, 
Paving a greater ſhare of fair weather, and a more 
[cmperate air than thoſe countries that are nearer, or 
ttoſe that are remov'd further from the Equator, and 
are generally bleſs'd with a moſt fruitful foil. The 
Winds here are variable, at leaſt beyond the latitude 
Of 30, and the little winter they have is when the 
fun is in the northern ſigns; but the territories of 
he Portugueſe are but very narrow here, lying be- 
Veen the fea and the mountains which divide them 
vom that part of La Plata ſubje& to the Spaniſh 
Jeluits, deſervedly call'd The Jeſuits Paradiſe, 
tom the excellency of the foil and climate, 
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Of the provinces and chief towns of Brazil, and the 
buildings of the natives, 


RAZIL is uſually divided into fifteen pro- CH AP. 

vinces, or captainſhips (viz.) 1. The captainſhip II. 
of Paria, 2. Maragnan. 3. Ciara. 
or Rio Grande. 5. Parayba. 
nambuco. 8, Seregippe. 9. Batria de Todos San- 
tos. 10. Ilheos. 11. Porto Seguro. 12. Spirito 
Sancto. 13. Rio Janeiro. 14. St. Vincent, And, 
15. del Rey. | 

1. The captainſhip of Paria, or Para, is hound- Patia. 
ed by the mouth of the river Amazon and the ocean 
on the north, by the province of Marag nan on the 
eaſt, by the country of the "Tapuyers on the ſouth, 
and by the country of the Amazons on the weſt. 

The principal river, which gives name to the pro- 

vince, runs through it from ſouth to north, and falls 

into the mouth of the river Amazon ; and the chief 

town, call'd alſo Para, or Belem, is ſituated at the Para town, 
mouth of the river Amazon, in 1 degree of ſouth 

latitude, and 47 degrees, odd minutes weſtern longi- 

tude, where *tis ſaid the Portugueſe keep a garriſon 

of four or five hundred ſoldiers. 2. Corupa, fitua- Corupa town, 
ted about fifty leagues ſouth-weſt of Para. 

2. The captainſhip of Maragnan, bounded by Maragnan 
the ocean on the north, by the province of Siara on Ponce. 
the eaſt, by the Tapuyers country on the ſouth, and 
by Paria on the welt. 

The chief towns are; 1ſt, St. Lewis de Ma- Chief town 
ragnan, ſituated in 2 degrees, odd minutes ſouth lati- . Lew. 
tude, on an iſland in byy bay made by the mouths 
of their three principal rivers, viz. 1. Mary, or Maragnen. 
Maragnan ; 2. Tapucary; and, 3. Mony. 

The town and iſland of St. Lewis were formerly 
poſſeſs'd by the French, and then by the Dutch, but 
both nations were driven from thence by the Portu- 
gueſe, who are now in poſſeſſion of it. 4 

2dly, Cuma, ſituated on the continent, over- cums. 
againſt the ſaid iſland of Maragnan. 

3. The captainſhip of Siara, bounded by the oce- Siara pro- 
an on the north and eaſt, by the province of Potigi, * 
or Rio Grande, on the ſouth, and by Maragnan and 
the Tapuyers country on the weſt, The river Siara, Siara river 
which gives name to the province, runs from the 3nd towns , 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, and falls into the ſea 
in 4 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, at the mouth 
whereof ſtands the town of Siara, and about twenty 
leagues to the eaſtward of it the fort of St. Luke. 

4. The captainſhip of Potigi, or Rio Grande, pag; No- 
bounded by Siara on the north, by the ocean on the vince, 
eaſt, by the province of Payraba on the ſouth, and 
by the country of the Tapuyers on the weſt, The 
chief river of Rio Grande gives name to the pro- Rio Grande 
vince, runs from weſt to eaſt, and falls into the oce- river, 
an in 5 degrees, odd minutes fouth latitude, on which 
"WAS Ss river 


—  —— — 
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CHAP. river ſtands the town of Tiguares, being the only 


II. town I meet with in this province. | 
—— 5. The captainſhip of Payraba, bounded by Po- 
9 tigi on the north, by the ocean on the eaſt, by Ta- 
Payraba pro- Maraka on the ſouth, and by the country of the 
vince. Tapuyers on the weſt. 

Payraba li- The river Payraba running from weſt to eaſt, 
ver, divides this province in two equal parts, and falls in- 
to the ocean in 6degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude. 

and town. The town of Payraba lies on the fouth ſide of 
this river, about five leagues from the fea, There 

are in it ſeveral churches and cloiſters, and it is de- 

fended by a wall and forts ; and two leagues to the 

| mg har- north of this town lies the port of Lucena, which 


is a good harbour for ſhips, | 

6. The captainſhip of Tamara, or Tamarica, 
bounded by Payraba on the north, the ocean on the 
eaſt, by Pernambuco on the ſouth, and the Tapuy- 
ers country on the weſt. The chief river whereof 
is Tamara, in the mouth whereof lies the iſland and 
town of 'Tamarica, which form a tolerable harbour. 

There is another town call'd Guia, or Goyana, 
ſituated on the Goyana, about three leagues from 
the ſea, but of none of theſe towns do I meet with 
any particular deſcriptions, only 'tis ſaid the Portu- 
gueſe have abundance of ſugar-mills on theſe rivers, 
ſugar being the principal produce and manufacture 
of the country. 

7. The captainſhip of Pernambuco is bounded 
by that of Tamera on the north, by the ocean on 
the eaſt, by Serigippe on the ſouth, and by the coun- 
try of the Tapuyers on the weſt, extending two 
hundred miles along the coaſt from north to ſouth, 
and an hundred and fifty miles in breadth from eaſt 
to welt, and was the principal province belonging 
to the Dutch when they were in poſſeſſion of North- 
Brazil. The chief town whereof was Pernambuco, 
or the Recief. This harbour was call'd Pernambu- 
co, or rather Infernoboco, the mouth of hell, by 
the Portugueſe, on account of the rocks and ſhoals 
under water at the entrance of it. It is compoſed 
partly of a peninſula on the continent, and partly of 
ſeveral {mall iſlands which were built upon and for- 
tity'd in the time of the Dutch. The peninſula is 
calbd Ihe Recief, and lies in 7 degrees, zo minutes 
ſouth latitude, and 35 degrees of weſtern longitude, 
a little to the north of Cape St. Auguſtin. South 
of The Recief, and juſt oppoſite to it, is an ifland 
built upon, and call'd Maurice-town, from the pa- 
lace of Prince Mau RICE, which was ſituated on it, 
and Fath a communication with The Recief by a 
bridge. It was naturally ſtrong, ſurrounded by wa- 
ter or moraſſes, and defended by ſeveral forts and 
redoubts; but was however ſurrender'd by the Dutch 
to the Portugueſe, in the year 1647, for want of 
ammunition and proviſions, which the Dutch Weſt- 
India Company did not take care to ſupply their co- 
lonies in Brazil with in due time. | 

2dly, "The city of Olinda is ſituated on ſome ſmall 
hills on the ſea-coaſt, a very little north. of The Re- 
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ceif, and before the Dutch took it from the Portu- CH 41 
gueſe, was the principal port in Brazil, well built 1, 
and fortify'd, and contain'd two thouſand inhabi- 
tants, beſides the religious people and ſlaves, who 
were both very numerous, 

3dly, Porto Calvo, or Cavelo, lies at the con- Pars ci 
flux of four rivers, about thirty miles ſouth of The 
Recief, and four leagues weſt of the ſea-coaſt. This 
place was ſtrongly fortify'd when in the hands of 
the Dutch. 

4thly, Cape St. Auguſtin harbour is ſituated near ces. 
the moſt caſterly promontory of Brazil of the fame bu 
name, in 8 degrees, odd minutes fouth latitude, and 
35 degrees of weſtern longitude, and lies about 
twenty-five miles north of the little iſland of St. A- 
exio. The entrance of the harbour is dangerous on 
account of the rocks which lie under water; and 
this is the caſe of moſt of the harbours upon the 
coaſt of Brazil, which may however ſafely be en- 
ter'd by the aſſiſtance of the pilots of the coaſt, 

8 and g, The captainſhip of Bahia de Todos Cap:intis 
Santos, or of the bay of All Saints, in which I in- 2 
clude Serigippe, is bounded by the province of Per- 
nambuco, from whence it is ſeparated by the great 
river St. Francis on the north, by the ocean on the 
eaſt, by that of Ilheos on the ſouth, and the Ta- 
puyers country on the weſt, being about two hun- 
dred and forty miles in length from north to ſouth 
along the ſea-coaſt ; how far it extends to the welt- 
ward is uncertain, but it is eſteem'd the richeſt and 
moſt populous province in Brazil, The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Serigippe, or St. Chriſtophers; 
and, 2. Bahia, or St. Salvador. „ 
1ſt, Serigippe is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in Seng | 
11 degrees ſouth latitude, between the great rivers 
of St. Francis and Real. 2 

2dly, Bahia, or St. Salvador, of which the laſt qe | 
is the true name ; but it is generally known by that 8 wall 
of Bahia, or the Bay, on account of the commodi- Bal, e. 
ouſneſs of the harbour on which it ſtands, It is {5 
ſituated on a hill above the harbour, in 13 degrees 
of ſouth latitude, according to DAMPIER, and is 
the moſt conſiderable town in Brazil, whether we 
regard the beauty of its buildings, its magnitude, or 
its trade or revenue. The harbour is capable of re- 
ceiving ſhips of the greateſt burthen. The entrance 
whereof is guarded by a ſtrong fort, call'd St. An- 
toni, and there are other ſmall forts which com- 
mand the harbour, one whereof is built upon a rock, 
about half a mile from the ſhore: Cloſe by this fort 
all ſhips muſt paſs that anchor here, and muſt rice 
alſo within half a mile of it at fartheſt between this 
and another fort (that ſtands on a point at the inner 
part of the harbour, and is calPd The Dutch fort) 
but muſt ride neareſt to the former all along again” 
the town, where there is good holding ground, and 
leſs expoſed to the ſoutherly winds that blow ww | 
hard here. They commonly ſet in about April, 
but blow hardeſt in May, June, July, and _— 
guſt: But the place where the ſhips ride is _—_ 


— 
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H Ap. to theſe winds not above three points of the com- 


ſs, 
8 Beſide theſe there is another fort fronting the 


harbour, and ſtanding on the hill upon which the 
town ſtands. The town itſelf conſiſts of about two 
thouſand houſes, the major part of which cannot be 
cen from the harbour; but ſo many as appear in 
ſicht, with a great mixture of trees between them, 
and all placed on a riſing hill, make a very pleaſant 
\roſect. 

h There are in the town thirteen churches, chapels, 
hoſpitals, and monaſteries, and one nunnery, VIZ. 
the Eccleſia Major, or cathedral, and the Jeſuits 
College, which are the chief, and both in fight from 
the harbour: St, Antonio, St. Barbara, both pariſh- 


churches, the Franciſcans, and the Dominicans, and 


two convents of Carmelites, a chapel for ſeamen 


cloſe by the ſea- ſide, where boats commonly land, 
and the ſeamen go immediately to prayers; another 
chapel for poor people, at the farther end of the 
{me ſtreet, which runs along by the ſhore, and a 
third chapel for ſoldiers at the edge of the town, 
remote from the ſea, and an hoſpital in the middle 
of the town. The nunnery ſtands at the outer edge 
of the town next the fields, wherein, by report, 
there are ſeventy nuns. Here lives an Archbiſhop, 
who has a fine palace in the town, and the Gover- 
nor's palace is a fair ſtone building, and looks hand- 
ſome to the ſea, tho? but indifferently furniſh'd with- 
in, both Spaniards and Portugueſe in their planta- 
tions abroad affecting to have large houſes, but are 
little curious about furniture, except pictures. The 
houſes of the town are two or three ſtories high, 
the walls thick and ſtrong, being built with ſtone, 
with a covering of pantile, and many of them have 
balconies. The principal ftreets are large, and all 
ot them pav'd or pitch'd with ſmall ſtones. There 
are alſo parades in the moſt eminent places of the 
town, and many gardens, as well within the town 
as in the out-parts of it, wherein are fruit- trees, 
herbs, fallading, and flowers in great variety, but 
order'd with no great care or art. 

Here are about four hundred ſoldiers in garriſon, 
They commonly draw up and exerciſe in a large 
parade before the Governor's houſe, and many of 


tem attend him when he goes abroad. The ſol- 


diers are decently clad in brown linnen, which in 
theſe hot countries is far better than woollen. Be- 
ide the ſoldiers in pay, he can ſoon have ſome thou- 
lands of men up in arms upon occaſion. The ma- 
gazine is on the ſkirts of the town, on a ſmall riſing 
between the nunnery and the ſoldiers church. Lis. 


big enough to hold two or three thouſand barrels of 


powder, but it ſeldom has more than an hundred. 
There are always a band of ſoldiers to guard it, and 
centinels looking out both day and night. 

A great many merchants always reſide at Bahia, 
for 'tis a place of great trade. , DAMPIER found 
here above thirty great ſhips from Europe, with 
two of the King of Portugal's ſhips of war for their 


convoy, beſide two ſhips that traded to Africa only, 
either to Angola, Gamba, or other places on the 
coaſt of Guinea, and abundance of ſmall-craft that 
only run to and fro on this coaſt, carrying commo- 
ditics from one part of Brazil to another, 

The merchants that live here are ſaid to be rich, 
and to have many Negroe ſlaves in their houſes, 
both men and women. They are chiefly Portu- 
gueſe, foreigners having but little commerce with 
them ; yet here was one Mr, Cock, an Engliſh 
merchant, Dam PIER relates, a gentleman of good 
repute, who had a patent to be Engliſh Conſul, bur 
did not care to take upon him any publick character, 
becauſe Engliſh ſhips ſeldom came hither, and there 
had been none in eleven or twelve years before 
DamyIER was there in the year 1699. Here 
was alſo a Dane and a French merchant or two, 
but all have their effects tranſported to and from 


Europe in Portugueſe ſhips, none of any other na- 


There is a 
cuſtom-houſe by the ſea-ſide, where all goods im- 


tion being admitted to trade hither. 


ported or exported are enter'd: And to prevent a- 
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| 


a, 


buſes, there are five or ſix boats that take their turns 


to row about the harbour, ſearching any boats they 
ſuſpect to be running of goods. 


The chief commodities that the European ſhips Goods im- 


bring hither are linnen cloths, both coarſe and fine, 
ſome woollens, as bays, ſearges, perpetuana's, &c. 
hats, ſtockings, both of filk and thread, biſcuit- 
bread, wheat-flour, wine (chiefly port) oil-olive, 
butter, cheeſe, &c. and falt beef and pork would 
there alſo be good commodities. They bring hither 
alſo iron, and all forts of iron tools, pewter veſſels 
of all forts, as diſhes, plates, ſpoons, &c. looking- 


glaſſes, beads, and other toys; and the ſhips that 
touch at St. Jago bring thence cotton-cloth, which 


is afterwards ſent to Angola. 

The European ſhips carry from thence ſugar, to- 
bacco, either in roll or ſnuff, never in leaf. Theſe 
are the ſtaple commodities ; beſides which here are 
dye-woods, as fuſtick, &c. with woods for other 
uſes, as ſpeckled wood, brazil, &c. They alſo carry 


home raw hides, tallow, train-oil of whales, &c. 
Here are alſo tame monkeys, parrots, parroquets, - 


&c. which the ſeamen carry home. 


ported and 


exported, 


The ſugar of this country is much better than Claying of 


that which we bring home from our plantations : 
For alf the ſugar that is made here is clay'd, which 
makes it whiter and finer than our muſcovado, as 
we call our unrefin'd ſugar. 
refine any with clay, unleſs fometimes a little to ſend 
home as preſents to their friends in England, 

Their way of doing it is by taking ſome of the 


whiteſt clay, and mixing it with water till 'tis ike 


cream; with this they fill up the pans with ſugar 
that are ſunk two or three inches below the brim by 
the draining of the moloſſes out of it, firſt ſcraping 


off the thin hard cruſt of the ſugar that lies at the 


top, and would hinder the water of the clay from 


ſoaking through the ſugar of the pan. The. refining 
18 


Our planters ſeldom 


iutar * 


deſerib'd, 
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CHAP. is made by this percolation : For ten or twelve days 
II. time, that the clayiſh liquor lies ſoaking down the 
pan, the white water whitens the ſugar as it paſſes 
through it, and the groſs body of te clay itſelf 
grows hard on the top, and may be taken off at 
pleaſure, when {Eraping off with a knife the very 
upper part of the ſugar, which will be a little ſully'd, 
that which is underneath will be white almoſt to the 
bottom: And ſuch as is call'd Brazil-ſugar is thus 
whiten'd, When De MuIER was here, this ſugar 
was fold for fifty ſhillings per hundred, and the bot- 
roms of the pots, which is very coarſe ſugar, for a- 
bout twenty ſhillings per hundred, both forts being 
then ſcarce; for here was not enough to lade the 
ſhips, and therefore ſome of them were to lie here 
"till the next ſeaſon, 
Ae voyage The European ſhips commonly arrive here in 
p11 4 Brazil, February or March, and they have generally quick 
| paſſages, finding at that time of the year briſk gales 
to bring them to the Line, little trouble then in 
croſſing it, and briſk eaſt-north-eaſt winds after- 
wards to bring them hither. They commonly re- 
turn from hence about the latter end of May, or in 
June. 

The ſhips that uſe the Guinea trade are ſmall 
veſlels in compariſon of the former : They carry out 
from hence rum, ſugar, the cotton-cloths of St. 
Jago, beads, &c. and bring in return gold, ivory, 
and flaves, making very good returns. | 

The fmall-cratt that belong to this town are 
chiefly employ'd in carrying European goods from 
Bahia, the centre of the Brazilian trade, to other places 
on this coaſt, bringing back thither ſugar, tobacco, 
&c. They are failed chiefly with Negroe ſlaves, 
and about Chriſtmas theſe are moſtly employ'd in 
whale-killing ; for about that time of the year a 
fort of whales, as they call them, are very thick 
on this coaſt. They come in alſo into the harbours 
and inland lakes, where the ſeamen go out and 
Kill them, The fat of them is boiled to dil, 
the lean is caten by the ſlaves and poor people. 
"Theſe are ſaid to be but ſmall whales, yet here are 
ſo many, and fo caſily killd, that they get a great 
deal of money by it. Thoſe that ſtrike them buy 
their licence for it of the King, who, *tis ſaid, re- 
ceives thirty thouſand dollars per annum for this 
Sh'p building fiſhery. All the ſmall veſſels that uſe this coaſting 
traffick are built here, and fo are ſome men-of-war 
alſo for the King's ſervice : And the timber of this 
country 1s very good and proper for this purpoſe, 
being more ſtrong and durable than any we have in 
Europe, and they have enough of it. 

eſides merchants and others that trade by ſea 
from this port, here are others pretty wealthy men, 
and ſeveral artificers and tradeſmen of moſt forts, 
who by labour and induſtry maintain themſelves 
very well, eſpecially ſuch as can arrive at the pur- 
chaſe of a Negroe ſlave or two. And indeed, ex- 
cepting people of the loweſt degree of all, here are 
ſcarce any but what keep flaves in their houſes. 
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The richer ſort, beſ'cs the ſlaves of both fey. CH 
whom they keep for ſervile uſes in their houſcs I[ 
have men-ſlaves who wait on them abroad for ſtate, | 
either running by their horſes ſides when they ride 
out, or to carry them to and fro on their ſhoulders 
in the town when they make ſhort viſits near home, 
Every gentleman or merchant is provided with 
things neceſſary for this fort of carriage. The main c 
thing is a pretty large cotton hammock of the We. ant U 
India faſhion, but moſtly dy'd blue, with large 
fringes of the ſame hanging down on each ſide, 
This is carried on the Negroes ſhoulders by the 
help of a bambo about twelve or fourteen foot long, 
to which the hammock is hung, and a covering 
comes over the pole, hanging down on each fide 
like a curtain; fo that the perſon ſo carried cannot 
be ſeen unleſs he pleaſes, but may either lie down, 
having pillows for his head, or may fit up by be- 
ing a little ſupported with theſe pillows; and by 
letting both his legs hang out over one fide of the 
hammock, when he hath a mind to be ſeen he puts 
by his curtain and falutes every one of his acquaint- 
ance whom he meets in the ſtreets ; for they take 
a piece of pride in greeting one another from their 
hammocks, and will hold long conſerences thus in 
the ſtreets; but then their two ſlaves who carrics 
their hammock have each a ſtrong well-made ſtaff 
with a fine iron fork at the upper end, and a ſharp 
iron helow, like the reſt for a muſket, which they 
ſtick faſt in the ground, and let the pole or bambo 
of the hammock reſt upon them 'till their maſters 
buſineſs or compliment be over. There is ſcarce a 
man of any faſhion, eſpecially a woman, will paß 
the ſtreets but fo carried in a hammock. 


The chief mechanick trades here are Smiths, Ae 


Hatters, Shoe-makers, Tanners, Sawyers, Car- 
penters, Coopers, &. Here are alſo Taylors, 
Butchers, &c. which laſt kill the bullocks very dex- 
trouſly, ſticking them at one blow with a ſharp- 
pointed knife in the nape of the neck, having fit 
drawn them cloſe to a rail; but they dreſs them 
very ſlovenly, DAMPIER ſays. It being Lent when 
he came hither, there was no buying any fleſh til 
Eaſter- eve, when a great number of bullocks were 
kilbd at once in the ſlaughter-houſes within the 
town, men, women and children flocking thither 
with great joy to buy, and a multitude of dogs 
almoſt ſtarv'd following them, for whom the meat 
ſeem'd fitteſt it was fo lean. All theſe tradeſmen 
buy Negroes and train them up to their ſeveral 2 Slaves 
ployments, which is a great help to them: An 
they having fo frequent a trade to Angola and _ 
parts of Guinea, they have a conſtant ſupply p 
Blacks both for their plantations and towns. bebe 
ſlaves are very uſeful in this place for carriage = 
porters ; for as here is a great trade by ſea, and a - 
landing-place is at the foot of a hill too ſteep lot 
drawing with carts, ſo there is great need of . 
to carry goods up into the town, eſpecially for 0 
inferior ſort, But the merchants have 
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pullies, one end of which goes up while the other 

down. The houſe in which this crane is, ſtands 
on the brow of the hill towards the ſea, hanging 
over the precipice, and there are planks ſet e 
zcainſt the bank from thence to the bottom again 
which the goods lean or ſlide as they are hoiſted up 
or let down. The Negroe ſlaves in this town are 
numerous that they make up the greateſt part or 
bulk of the inhabitants: Every houſe, as I ſaid, 
having ſome both men and women of them. Many 
of the Portugueſe, who are batchelors, keep of 
theſe black women for miſſes, though they know 
the danger they are in of being poiſon'd by them 
if ever they give them any occaſion of jealouſy. 
Theſe flaves alſo of either ſex will caſily be engag'd 
to do any fort of miſchief, even to murder, if they 
are hir'd to do it, eſpecially in the night. 

Thus far Mr. DAM PIER“s deſcription, who was 
there in the Vear 1699: After which it is almoſt 
unneceſſary to obſerve, that Bahia, or St. Salvador, 
; the capital of Brazil, the reſidence of the Vice- 
coy and the Courts of juſtice, and the See of an 
Archbiſhop, to whom the reſt of the Biſhops of 
nail are Suffragans. This city was founded by 
TnoMAs DE SOUSA, a Portugueſe, in the year 
1541, and is obſerv'd not to be very ſtrong on the 
nd-ſide, being commanded by ſome neighbouring 
hills, and accordingly it has been frequently taken 
and retaken by the Dutch, the Spaniards, and Por- 
tuzucſe ; but the laſt have now continued in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of it for fourſcore years and upwards. 

10. The captainſhip of Ilheos is bounded by 


that of Bahia on the north, by the ocean on the 


caſt, by the province of Porto Seguro on the ſouth, 
and by the country of the Tupinambes on the 
weſt, There are two conſiderable rivers in this 


o province, the one nam'd St. Antonio, which ſepa- 


rates it from the province of Seguro, riſing in the 
weſt and running eaſterly falls into the ocean in 16 
degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, 2. The river 


fr, Ieos, which riſing in a lake to the weſtward of 


this province, runs to the eaſt and falls into the fea 
about twenty leagues to the north of St. Antonio. 


n, The chief town, alſo named Ilheos, ſtands on a 


promontory near the mouth of the faid river, in 
5 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, and is only 
:emarkable for the ſugar- mills. | 

11. The captainſhip of Porto Scguro is bounded 


= by that of Tlheos, from whence it is ſeparated by the 


river Antonio on the north, by the ocean on the 
eait, by the province of Spirito Sancto on the ſouth, 
and by the country of the Tupinambes on the welt, 


ewe, Pp. 7. x : 
be river of Dolce, or the river of ſweet- water, is 


ie largeſt in this province. It riſes in the moun- 
tains to the weſtward, and running eaſtward falls 
to the Atlantic-ocean in 20 degrees of ſouth lati- 
tude ; beſides which there are three other rivers that 


Tt un parallel to it (viz.) the river of · Crocodiles, the 


Alequa, and the river of St. Michael. 


OF BRAZIL. 


Ab. convenience of a great crane that goes with ropes or 
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The chief towns are, 1ſt, Porto Seguro, ſituate CH AP. 
upon a rock near the ſea-coaſt, in 17 degrees fouuth II. 
latitude ; 2dly, Santa Cruz, about 3 leagues ſouth ma 
of Seguro; and Sancta Amaria, a little further to Ts of 


Port.:Sepnra, 
the ſouthward. Sancta Cruz; 


12, The captainſhip of Spirito Sancto, bounded and Sancta 
by that of Seguro on the north, by the occan on the The © 
eaſt, by the province of Rio Janeiro on the ſouth, tainſhip of 
and by the country of the "I upinambes on the weſt, a 
The principal river of this province is that of Pariba, Pariba river, 
or Parina river, which falls into the Atlantic-ocean 
in 22 degrees, odd minutes fouth latitude. The only 
town I meet with here is Spirito Sancto, ſituate in 
20 degrees, 40 minutes ſouth latitude, on the banks 
of a river of the ſame name, about twenty-ſix miles 
from the ſea, a good harbour, but of difficult en- 
trance. 

13. The captainſhip of Rio Janeiro, fo calFd 227 

1 tainſhip o 
from a celebrated bay and river of that name, diſ- Rio I aner. 
cover'd in the month of January, in the year 1515, 
is bounded by the province of Spirito Sancto on the 
north, by the ocean on the eaſt, by the captainſhip 
of St. Vincent on the ſouth, and by the mountains 
which ſeparate it from La Plata or Paraguay on the 
weſt, being about two hundred miles long, and as 
many broad. This bay and river are now reſorted Bay and n- 
to by the Portugueſe as much as any part of Brazil wan El we 
on account of the rich gold mines that have been ;eforted to 
diſcovered in the mountains to the weſtward of this on account 
and the neighbouring province of St.-Vincent; theſe — 
have occaſion'd the building and peopling the banks 
of the river Janeiro more than any other part of 
Brazil, and brought hither a very great trade. 

The chief city of St. Sebaſtian is ſituated in 23 Chief town 
degrees ſouth latitude, on the weſt ſide of this river, St. Sebaftiag. 
about 2 leagues from the ſea, and defended by ſeve- 
ral ſtrong forts. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, Suffragan 
to the Archbiſhop of St. Salvador, or Bahia. 2dly, 

Los Reyes, or Angra de Los Reyes, ſituate about Los Reyes, 
twelve miles weſt of the bay of Rio Janeiro, 3dly, 

The town and harbour of St. Salvador, over-againſt st. $a'»ador, 
which lies the cape or promontory call'd Cape Frio, Cape Frio, 
in 23 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, and in 42 | 
degrees of weſtern longitude. 2 

14. The captainſhip of St. Vincent is bounded The Cap- 
by that of Rio Janeiro on the north, by the fea on. 8 
the eaſt, by the province of Del Rey on the ſouth, = 
and by the mountains which ſeparate it from La 
Plata on the welt, extending in length from north 
to ſouth three hundred miles and upwards, viz. from 
the Tropic of Capricorn to 28 degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, and is reckoned two hundred miles- broad at 
the north end of it, but not more than ninety or an 
hundred miles broad in the ſouth, The chief tow ns 
are, 1ſt, St. Vincent, ſituated at the confluence of Chief town, 
three rivers on a fine bay of the Atlantic-occan, in St. Vincent. 
24 degrees, odd minutes ſouth latitude, and defended 
by ſeveral forts. This harbour is at preſent in a 
flouriſhing condition on account of the gold mines 
that have been diſcover' in the mountains to the 
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THE PRESENT 


weſtward ; but the town which has the moſt im- 
mediate advantage by them is, 2dly, that of St. 
Paul, built on purpoſe for their ſecurity, and ſituate 
about an hundred miles north-weſt of the town of 
St. Vincent. dly, The town of Santos, ſituate 
on the ſame bay with that of St. Vincent, and a 
little to the northward of it, by ſome reckon'd the 
chief town in the province. | 

15. The fifteenth and laſt province of Brazil is 
that of Del Rey, bounded by St. Vincent on the 
north, by the Atlantic-ocean on the eaſt, by the 
mouth of the river La Plata on the ſouth, and by 
the country of La Plata, or Paragua, on the weſt, 


extending from Jatitude 28 to latitude 34, odd mi- 


nutes, being four hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, but ſcarce an hundred broad in any 
place from eaſt to weſt. This province has been 
pretty much neglected by the Portugueſe *till of late 
years. But ſince they have found gold in the ad- 
Joining province of St. Vincent they have built ſeve- 
ral forts on the north ſide of the river La Plata, and 
on the iſlands at the mouth of it to prevent the Spa- 
niards ſettling there again, who were once poſ- 
ſeſs d of the north fide of that river. This has al- 
ready occaſion'd ſome hoſtilities between the Spani- 
ards and Portugueſe, and poſſibly may occaſion a 
war between them one time or other ; for the gold 
mines are ſuch a bone of contention that no peace 
can be of any long duration between two Powers ſi- 
tuated as the Spaniards and Portugueſe are, for their 
territories are divided only by the mountains which 
ſeparate Brazil from La Plata, or Paragua, in which 
the gold they both thirſt after is ſuppoſed to be found ; 
but no doubt the Portugueſe conceal the place as well 
as they can from the Spaniards and all other Euro- 
pean nations, as they do their mines of diamonds 
and other precious ſtones they have diſcover'd in 
Brazil of late years: However, there is no doubt 
but they have great plenty of gold and precious 
ſtones in ſome part of Brazil (and moſt probably to 


the ſouthward) there being brought great quantities 


No diviſion 
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of both from thence annually to Europe, which has 
pretty much ſunk their value. | 
Before the Portugueſe planted Brazil, the country 
was not divided into provinces, but was all one 
great common, every tribe and family inhabiting 
and cultivating what part of it they ſaw fit, and 
removing their dwellings whenever they pleaſed, on- 
ly every man was look'd upon as the proprietor of 
what he planted or poſle(s'd 'till he remov'd and 
left that part of the country with the fruits and pro- 
duce of it for another he liked better : And as for 
their towns, they conſiſted uſually of five or fix 
great barns, each of which contained two or three 
hundred, and ſometimes a thouſand people, and 
over theſe the head of the tribe or family preſided. 
The materials of their houſes were only long poles 
and reeds, or palmeto-leaves for a covering, and 
conſequently it was no great trouble for them to re- 
move or to erect their town in another place: Nor 


STATE 
was their furniture any great burthen to them, CHa 


which conſiſted of hammocks of cotton net-work, JI 
faſten'd to poles, in which they ſlept ; ſome earthen x 
pots and pans, and their gourds and calabaſhes which 
ſerved them cut in half for pails, tubs, and drink. 
ing-cups, for they have them of all ſizes; beſides 
which they had baſkets, in which they carried their 
proviſions on a march; and the ornaments of their 
houſes were their bows, arrows, ſpears, and other 
arms, * 
There were ſome vagrant nations alſo that had no S. ... 
ſettled abode, but living in tents were continually grant wy 
removing from place to place, and both the one 
and the other as often tied their hammocks to the 
boughs of trees and ſlept without doors as within, 
but uſed to make fires near their lodging to correcl 
the air, and prevent the ill effects of the cold dews 
that fell in the night-time, or, as others imagine, to 
keep off wild beaſts and noxious vermine and 


inſects. 


CHA P. III. 


Of the perſons and habits of the Brazilians, their 


genius and temper, arts and ſciences, food, exer- 
ciſes, and diverſions, | 


HE Portugueſe and Dutch writers give the CHA 
name of Tapuyers to the natives which in- III. 
habit the north part of Brazil, and the name of 
Tupinambes, or Tupinamboys, to thoſe who dwell Two: 
in the ſouth of Brazil, but divide theſe again into . ns 
ſeveral petty nations, differing in language, but not ans 
much in manners and cuſtoms; and therefore | 
ſhall only treat of them under the two firſt grand 
diviſions of Tapuyers and Tupinambes. 
The Tapuyers are men of a good ſtature (but Tag 
not the head and ſhoulders taller than Dutchmen, — 
as ſome have related) and as they inhabit a hot cli- 
mate, almoſt under the Equator, are of a dark cop- 
per colour, their hair black, and hanging over their 
ſhoulders; but they ſuffer no hair on their bodies or 
faces, and go almoſt naked, the men only incloſing Warl 
the penis in a caſe, as ſome. other Americans do, _— 
and the women concealing their nudities with 
leaves, like their mother Eve. The man has alfo 
a cap or coronet of feathers, but I don't perce!ve 
the women have any covering on their heads. 
Their ornaments are glittering ſtones hung upon o 
their lips or noſtrils, and bracelets of feathers about 
their arms. Some of them paint their bodies of all Paint, 
manner of colours, whereas others rubbing their bo- 
dies with gums, ſtick beautiful feathers upon them, 
which make them look more like fowls than human 
creatures at a diſtance, 
The Tupinambes, who inhabit the ſouth of Bra- 
zil, are of a moderate ſtature, and not fo dark ko perſon 
complexion as their northern neighbours who * | 
nearer the Line; but neither the one or the oo 
are fo black as the Africans are, who lie in 2 * 
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CHAP. latitude, it having been obſerv'd already that there 
Ii. were no Negroes in America 'till they were tranſ- 
ported thither by the Spaniards and Portugueſe. 

The Tupinambes, however, reſemble the Africans 
in their flat noſes, which are not natural, but made 
ſo in their infancy, a flat noſe being eſteem'd a 
beauty among them. They have alſo black curl'd 
hair on their heads, but ſuffer no hair to grow on 
their bodies or faces any more than the Tapuyers, 
and paint themſelves like the northern Brazilians. 
Food. The general food of the Brazilians was the caſſa- 
vi, or mandioka-root, dry'd and ground to powder, 
of which they made cakes, like our ſea- biſcuit. 
They carry'd this flour with them alſo on journies, 
and it ſerv'd them, infus'd in water, as the Scots do 
oatmeal, both as meat and drink; but I don't find 
they had any fort of corn till the Europeans carry'd 
it thither. They uſed alſo to feed on other roots, 
fruits, and herbs, and ſuch veniſon as they could 
take in hunting, as alſo on fiſh and fowl, if they 
lived near the water, and with every thing cat a 
great deal of pepper ; ſome have added, that they 
were canibals, and eat human fleſh from one end 
of Brazil to the other ; but late travellers obſerving 
no ſuch thing, little credit can be given to this. 
The general liquor the natives drink is fpring-water, 
of which, *tis ſaid, they have the beſt and the great- 
eſt variety in the world ; but there are other kinds 
of liquors which have a good body, made of their 
fruits preſs'd and infus'd, or of honey, with which 
they ſometimes get very drunk, fitting whole days 
and nights over their cups. They are charg'd alſo 
with being a very lazy generation, that will never 
work or hunt but when neceſſity compels them: 
And as to arts and ſciences, they were maſters of 


Arts and 
Zences, 
and forming their arms (which conſiſted of bows, 
arrows, launces, and darts) and the art of building, 
which was but mean, for their houſes did not want 
any great contrivance. As for letters, characters, 
and arithmetick, they were perfectly ignorant of 
them. | 

They had ſome knowledge of the virtues of ſeve- 
ral herbs and drugs, which they frequently admini- 
ſter'd with ſucceſs to the fick ; but a merry writer 
relates, that when they deſpair'd of recovering the 
patient, all his relations agreed to knock him on the 
head, which they thought much better than a lin- 
gring death ; and this may be as true as their de- 
vouring human fleſh. 

Hunting, fiſhing, and fowling were rather their 
buſineſs than diverſion, being abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport of their families, in a country where 
**:6,01s, they had no tame cattle or corn: Drinking, inging, 

and dancing were more properly their diverſions, 

theſe they praCtiſed on their rejoicing days, on a 

victory, or the birth of their children. They are 

ou ſmoakers, and take the ſtrongeſt tobacco : 
— pipes = a hollow reed or cane, and the bowl 
YOL, . | 


Lrerciſes. 
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ſcarce any, unleſs the art of ſpinning and weaving, 


*425 
a large nut- hell that holds almoſt a handful of to- CHAP. 
bacco. III. 


They are a tractable and ingenious people, ready . 
to learn any art or ſcience the Portugueſe will teach "TO: 
them, and take nothing fo kindly of the Fathers as 
the inſtructing their children; which has given the 
Jeſuits an opportunity of making abundance of 
converts; and thoſe who live under the Portugueſe 
generally conform themſelves to their cuſtoms in 
cating, drinking, cloathing, &, Few of theſe go 
naked, 


. 
Of the animals of Brazil. 


S it has been obſerv'd of the reſt of America, C H AP. 
ſo here they had neither horſes, cows, ſheep, IV. 

aſſes, hogs, cats, or dogs (unleſs ſome little mungre Yu 
curs) before the Europeans carry'd them over, of 12 
all which they have now great abundance. Europe 

The beaſts that were found in this country were carry d 
the ſame with thoſe already deſcrib'd in Mexico and + 
Peru, particularly the Peruvian ſheep, their peccaree to this 
(to which the Europeans gave the name of hogs, country» 
from ſome reſemblance they had to our hogs) the 
ſloth, the armadillo, the opoſſum, the guanoe, the 
racoon, and flying- ſquirrel, with great variety of 
monkeys, deer, hares, and rabbets, differing ſome- 
thing from ours, the ant, bear, and ſome lions and 
tygers, but neither ſo large or fierce as thoſe of A- 
frica, and porcupines. Many of theſe animals have 
different names given us by travellers, but are the 
mow already enumerated and deſcrib'd in Mexico or 

eru. | | 

Their fowls' are maccaws, parrots, parroquets, Fowl 
the quam, the curaſoe, the bill-bird, the cockrecoe, 
the partridge, the wood-pigeon, the heron, the pe- 
lican, the crab-catcher, the fiſhing-hawk, the oft- 
rich, the cormorant, the curlieu, the carrion-crow, 
and the humming- bird; all which having been al- 
ready deſcrib'd, I would not tire the reader with 
repetition. They have alſo great variety of ſinging- 


birds, ſeveral ſpecies of wild-ducks, wild-geeſe, and 


dunghil-fowls, and there is not any fort of poultry 
in Europe but what has been carry'd thither by the 
Portugueſe : However, fowls of all kinds are but 
dry meat in theſe hot climates ; nor is their mutton 
very good; pork is the beſt fleſh. we eat between 
the "Tropics, and obſerv'd to be as eaſy of digeſtion 
there as any meat, | 

The moſt ſurpriſing telations travellers entertain Serpents 
us with are concerning the multitude and monſtrous d ing. 
ſize of their ſerpents. | 
are thirty foot long and upwards, as big about as an 
hogſhead, and which will ſwallow a whole buck, 
or a man, and that they eaſily take either by throw-_ 
ing their tails about them: And I remember, ſome 
travellers that have wrote of the Eaſt-Indies have 
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mention'd ſerpents that have ſwallow'd a buck horns 
and all; but as I could never hear of any ſuch 
monſters when I was in the Eaſt-Indies, or of any 
ſerpents that were any thing near that ſize, I can't 
help doubting whether there be any ſuch monſters 
here, how gravely or poſitively ſocver ſuch ſtories 
are related ; and I am apt to think at laſt that they 
have miſtaken the crocodile for a ſerpent here as 
well as elſewhere, tho? even this creature does not 
come up to the dimenſions of this pretended ſerpent, 

The fame writer (Mr. NIE U HOF) has fur- 
niſh'd us in his cuts with a dragon that has wings 
and feet, an animal which ] am {til} of opinion had 
never any other exiſtence than in the brains of the 
ancient poets, Indeed the word dragon is found in 
ſcripture, but as the creature is not deſcrib'd there, 
the term may belong to an animal of a different 
form. I believe no one will pretend to affirm that 
our tranſlators have never miſtaken the nature and 
form of ſome animals we meet with in ſcripture: 
For J don't find the learned are agreed about the 
behemoth and the unicorn any more than they are 
about the dragon. But commend me to my friend 
HARRIS, who tells us of a water-ſnake in Brazil 
near forty foot long, and every way proportionable, 
in whoſe body were found two whole witd boars he 
had ſwallow'd. One would think our voyage-wri- 
ters were lying for a wager in theſe cafes. As for 
the amphiſbena, or ſnake with two heads, I think 
*tis agreed now that he really has but oneg only 
ſome ſhort- ſighted people miſtook his tail for a head, 
it ſeems. 

Here is alſo found the rattle-ſnake, and ſeveral 
other ſpecies of ſnakes, which will be deſcrib'd when 
I come to treat of the Britiſh plantations in Ameri- 
ca, They have alſo ſcorpions, centepees, ſpiders, 
and other venomous inſects of an extraordinary ſize: 
And their ants are almoſt as troubleſome here as in 
Africa, marching in great bodies, and devouring 
every thing in their way, and are only to be de- 
ſtroy'd by fire or water, and one fpecies of them, 
*tis faid, have wings. Here alſo is the fire-fly, 
which ſeems to differ but little from the glow-worm, 
only in its wings: When any of theſe fix on boughs 


of trees they appear at a little diſtance like fo many 


ſtars. 
Olf bees they reckon up twelve ſeveral forts, ſome 
of which have vaſt neſts in hollow trees in the 
woods, and others in holes of rocks, and yield them 
great quantities of honey and wax; and the honey 
does not only ſerve them for food, but they make a 
liquor with it that has ſome reſemblance of mead. 
Their ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are full of excel- 
lent fiſh, and, as Da MPIE R has obſerv'd, the lean 
fleſh of the whales, of which they have great plenty 


on this coaſt, is eaten by the ſlaves and poor people 


at Brazil. But the beſt fiſn on their coaſt is the 
manatee, as biz as an ordinary ox, which has been 


already deſcrib'd in Mexico. They have alſo the 


 ſword-fith, thraſher, paracood, old-wiſe, cavally, 
Fg | 2 


gar-fiſh, mullets, ſnooks, herrings, mackerel, and 
turpoons already deſcrib'd, oyſters, crabs, ſhrimps, 
prawns, and other ſhell-hſh. Their beſt river-fſh 
has a reſemblance of our perch, and they have others 
not unlike jacks and carp. 


CHap 
IV. 
— 


Of amphibious animals they have tortoiſes of Ampbibon 


three kinds, viz. the hawkſbill, the loggerhead, 
and the green tortoiſe ; but of theſe it ſeems the 


Portugueſe never eat, tho' our ſeamen eſteem the 


green tortoiſe very good food. There are alſo great 
numbers of crocodiles in their lakes and rivers, but 
not ſo large as thoſe of Africa; and they have a 
creature, which the Portugueſe call cachora de a- 


gua, or the water-dog, as big as a maſtiff, and hai- 


ry from head to tail ; he has four ſhort legs and a 
long head, and is of a dark colour, and lives in 
freſh-water lakes and ponds, but comes on ſhore to 
ſun himſelf, and is faid to be good focd, 


. 
Of their plants and vegetables. 
HE foil of Brazil, according to DAM PIER, 


is generally good, producing very large trees 
Their ſavan- 


T 


of divers ſorts, and fit for any uſes. 


animals, 


CHAP, | 


3 
— |} 


nahs or paſtures are loaden with graſs and herbs, Vegetables, | 


and being cultivated, produce every thing that is 
proper for ſuch countries as lie between the Tro- 


pics, as cotton, tobacco, indico, ſugar-canes, maiz. 


or Indian-corn, and fruits. 

Of their foreſt-trees. the chief are, the ſapiera, 
the vermiatico, the commeſſerie, the guiteba, and 
the ſerrie; the ſpeckled-wood, the fuſtick, and 
other dying-woods ; three kinds of mangrove- trees, 
and the manchinele-tree. | 

Ihe ſapiera is a large tall tree, very good timber, 
and made uſe of in building houſes, as is alſo the 
vermiatico, a tall ſtreight-· body'd tree, which fur- 
niſhes them with plank two foot broad, and of the 
bodies of theſe trees they make their canoes, or little 
country boats all of a piece, the body of the tree 
being only ſcoop'd hollow, and ſhap'd ſomething 
like about at the head and ſtern; and though they 
are ſo narrow that they frequently over-ſet, they 
can't fink, and the Indians, who excel in ſwim- 
ming, make no difficulty when they are over-ſet to 
turn them up again. | 

The commeſſerie and the guiteba are moſt uſed 
in building of ſhips, for which purpoſe they are 2s 
much eſteem'd as oak with us, and are faid to be 
harder and more durable wood. The ferrie-tree 
reſembles the elm, and is very durable in water. 
Their mangrove-trees are red, white and black, 
the red being uſed in tanning leather here, of the 
black they make good plank, and of the white, 
maſts and yards for their barks, both the black and 
white being much larger in Brazil than in the 


h of Mexico. 
Sul There 


Foreſt trees , 
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low place or water in it, and the kernel is ſweet 
but very hard both for the teeth and digeſtion, 
Theſe nuts are in much eſteem for making beads for 
pater-noſters, bowls of tobacco-pipes, and other 
toys; and every ſmall ſhop at the bay has a great 
many to fell, At the top of theſe baſtard cocoa- 
trees among the branches there grows a ſort of long 
black thread, like horſe-hair, but much longer, 
which by the Portugueſe is called Treſabo; of 
theſe they make cables, which are very ſerviceable, 
ſtrong and laſting; for they will not rot as cables, 
made of hemp, though they lie expos'd to wet and 
heat. "Theſe are the cables which they keep in 
their harbours to let out to hire to European ſhips, 
and reſemble the Coyre cables. 

There are alſo in Brazil three ſorts of cotton- 
trees, but very little of the right Weſt-Indian 
cotton-ſhrub, of which the cotton-cloth is made. 

As to fruits they have ſeveral kinds of oranges 


and limes, pomegranates, pomecitrons, and Eu- 


ropean grapes; but all theſe have been tranſport- 
ed thither by the Portugueſe. There were no ſuch 
fruits in America *till the Europeans introduced 
them. They have alſo plantains, banana's, guava's, 
the true cocoa-nut, cabbage-trees, cuſtard-apples, 
ſourſops, caſhews, papahs, jenipahs. 

The ſourſop is a fruit as large as a man's head, 
of an oval ſhape, green on one fide and yellowiſh 
on the other when ripe. The outſide or coat is 
pretty thick and very rough, with ſmall ſharp knobs, 
the inſide is full of a ſpungy pulp, with black ſeeds 
or kernels, in ſhape and bigneſs like a pumpkin- 
ſeed, The pulp is very juicy, of a pleaſant taſte 
and wholeſome. You ſuck the juice out of the pulp, 
and fo ſpit it out, The tree or ſhrub that bears 
this fruit grows about ten or twelve foot high, with 
a ſmall ſhort body, the branches growing pretty 
ſtreight up. The twigs are ſlender and tough, and 
ſo is the ſtem of the fruit. This fruit grows alſo 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 

The caſhew is a fruit as big as a pippin, pretty 
long, and bigger near the ſtem than at the other 


end, growing tapering. The rind is ſmooth and 


The ſeed of this 
"Tis of an olive co- 


thin, of a red and yellow colour. 
fruit grows at the end of it. 


Tour, ſhap'd like a bean, and about the ſame bigneſs, 


but not altogether ſo flat. The tree is as big as 
an apple-tree, with branches, not thick, yet ſpread- 
ing of, The boughs are grofs, the leaves broad 
and round, and in ſubſtance pretty thick, This 
fruit is ſoft and ſpungy when ripe, and full of juice. 
It is very pleaſant, and gratefully rough on the 
tongue, and is accounted very wholeſome. This 


iruit alſo grows both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


P. CHAP. There grows alſo in Brazil a wild cocoa-nut- The jenipah, or jenipapah, is a fort of fruit, CH AP. 
IV. tree, neither ſo tall or ſo large as thoſe that grow of the calabaſh or gourd kind. It is about the V. 
= in che Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. They bear nuts as the bigneſs of a duck-egg, and ſomewhat of the oval 
others, but not a quarter ſo big as the right cocoa- ſhape, and is of a grey colour. The ſhell is not 
nuts. The ſhell is full of kernel, without any hol- altogether fo thick nor hard as a calabaſh. Tis 


full of whitiſh pulp mixt with ſmall flat ſeeds, and 
both pulp and ſeeds are taken into the mouth, but 
ſucking out the pulp they ſpit out the ſeeds. It is 
of a ſharp and pleaſing taſte, and is very innocent. 
The tree that bears it is much like an aſh, ſtreight- 
body'd, and of a good height, clear from limbs till 
near the top, where the branches put forth a ſmall 
head. The rind isof a pale grey, and ſo is the fruit. 

Beſide theſe, here are many forts of fruits which 
are not met with any where elſe, as ariſah's, meri- 
caſah's, petango's, &c. Ariſah's are an excellent 
fruit, not much bigger then a large cherry, ſhaped 
like a catherine-pear, being ſmall at the ſtem and 
ſwelling bigger towards the end. They are of a 

reeniſh colour, and have ſmall feeds as big as mu- 
rd-feeds;. they are ſomewhat tart, yet pleaſant, 
and very wholeſome, and may be eaten by ſick people. 

Mericaſah's are an excellent fruit, of which there 
are two ſorts, one growing on a ſmall tree or ſhrub, 
which is counted the beſt, the other growing on a 
kind of ſhrub like a vine, which they plant about 
arbours to make a ſhade, having many broad leaves. 
'The. fruit is as big as a ſmall orange, round and 
green. When they are ripe they are ſoft, full of 
white pulp mixt thick with little black ſeeds, and 
there is no ſeparating one from the other *till they 
are in your mouth, when you ſuck out the white pulp 
and ſpit out the ſtones. They are tart, pleaſant, 
and very wholeſome. 

Petango's are a ſmall red fruit that grow alſo on 
ſmall trees, and are as big as cierries, but not ſo glo- 
bular, having one flat fide, and alſo five or fix ſmall 
protulerant ridges. Tis a very pleaſant tart fruit, 
and has a pretty large flattiſh ſtone in the middle. 

Petumbo's are a yellow fruit (growing on a ſhrub 
like a vine) bigger than cherries, with a pretty 
large ſtone. Theſe are ſweet, but rough in the 
mouth, 

Mungaroo's are a fruit as big as cherries, red on 
one fide and white on the other ſide. They are 
full of ſmall ſeeds, which are commonly ſwallowed 
in cating them. | 

Muckiſhaws are a fruit as big as crab-apples, 
growing on large trees. They have alſo ſmall 
ſeeds in the middle, and are well taſted. 

Ingwa's are a fruit like the locuſt fruit, four in- 
ches long and one broad. They grow on high trees. 

Otee is a fruit as big as a large cocoa- nut. It hath 
a huſk on the out- ſide, and a large ſtone within, 
and is accounted a very fine fruit, 

Muſteran deova's are a round fruit as big a 
large hazel-nuts, cover'd with thin brittle ſhells 
of a blackiſh colour, They have a ſmall ſtone 
in the middle, incloſed within a black pulpy ſub- 

* 1112 | | . ſtance, 
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CHAP, ſtance, which is of a pleaſant taſte. 


The outſide 


V. ſhell is chewed with the fruit, and ſpit out with the 
V ftone, when the pulp is ſuck'd from them. 


Ccra, 


of the palm kind do. 


Palm-berries ( called here dendes) grow plenti- 
fully about Bahia; the largeſt are as big as wallnuts. 
They grow in bunches on the top of the body of 
the tree among the branches or leaves, as all fruits 
Theſe are the fame kind 
of berries or nuts as thoſe they make the palm-oll 
with on the coaſt of Guinea, where they abound. 

Phyſick-nuts, as our ſeamen call them, are cali'd 
here fincon, and agnus-caſtus is call'd here car- 
repat. Theſe both grow here; ſo do mendibees, 
a fruit like phyſick-nuts. They ſcorch them in a 
pan over the fire before they eat them. 

They have plenty of 'callayances, pine- apples, 
pumpkins, water- melons, muſk-melons, cucum- 
bers; and roots, as yams, potatoes, caſſava's, &c. 
Garden-herbs alſo good ſtore, as cabbages, tur- 
nips, onions, leeks, and abundance of fallading ; 
and for the pot, drugs of ſeveral forts, viz. ſaſ- 
ſafras, ſnake- root, &c. beſides the wood menti- 
on'd for dying and other uſes, as fuſtick, ſpeckled- 
wood, &c. 

DAamPIER relates, that the Jeſuits have intro- 
duced the cinamon-tree into their garden at 
St, Salvador, but it is probable it degenerates, and 
the bark is not ſo fine a fpice as that of the Ceylon- 
cinamon, from whence it is brought; for if it 
were, there is no reaſon they ſhould not propagate 


it more; and indeed the cinamon that grows on 


the Malabar coaſt in the Eaſt-Indies, which is but 
a few leagues from Ceylon, is not comparable to it ; 
which inclines me to believe that no other ſoil but 
that of Ceylon will bear the true cinamon. I wiſh 
it were otherwiſe, that we might ſhare that valu- 
able ſpice with the Dutch, and were not oblig'd to 
pay what price they are pleaſed to ſet upon it. 

The Jeſuits have mango's alſo in their garden at 
St. Salvador, which is another Eaſt-India fruit, but 
I find they are not common in Brazil. | 

As to their corn, there is no fort that thrives in 
Brazil like maiz, or Indian-corn, Wheat and rye 
grow too rank and run up into ſtraw; and the only 
way to procure a good crop is to make the ſoil 
poorer by mixing ſand with it inſtead of dung to 
enrich it : And this is the caſe of moſt foreign ſeeds. 
Their ſeed-time is at the beginning of the rainy 
ſeaſon, and their harveſt immediately after it. Their 
own trees and ſhrubs bear leaves, bloſſoms, and 
fruit all the year round; and the fame is obſery'd 
of their oranges, limes, and ſome other fruits that 
have bcen carried thither : And thoſe who would 


have ripe grapes all the year, *tis ſaid, only prune 


their vines at different times to effect it, and they 
produce a fire luſcious grape as ſweet as honey ; and 
yet they can have no wine that will keep here, or 
in any other country between the Tropics, unleſs 
in Peru. | 

And here I muſt caution the reader to underſtand 


STATE 


what is ſaid above only of that part of Brazil which CH Ap 
lies within the Tropic of Capricorn, which is the V. 
beſt planted and peopled of any part of Brazil; for MN 


in the countries ſouth of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
the ſame grain and fruits grow as do to the north- 
ward of the Tropic of Cancer, and many kinds of 
fruit which flouriſh between the Tropics will not 
come to any thing without the Tropics: As the 
air and ſeaſons are very different, ſo are their grain, 
fruits, and plants generally; tho' there are ſome 
will thrive on either fide the Tropic. 

The ants in Brazil are great enemies to the corn, 
fruits, and other produce of the earth, which the 
huſbandmen endeavour to deſtroy by fire and water, 
but all their care ſometimes proves ineffectual. 


As to their minerals, there is no doubt but they Miner, 


have diſcover'd very rich gold mines of late years by 
the vaſt treaſures of that kind they ſend annually to 
Europe ; and *tis faid there are ſome filver mines in 
the country. They have alſo diſcover'd very rich 
diamond mines, jaſper, emeralds, chryſtal, and o- 
ther precious ſtones, infomuch that the value of 
theſe are much fallen, 
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Of their hiſtory, government, arms, forces, wars, 
marriages, women, children, flaves, and funerals, 


HE firſt Adventurer that diſcover'd the coaſt CHAP, 
. of Brazil was AME RIC US VEsPUTIUs, an VI. 
Italian, then in the ſervice of the King of Spain : WV 
This was in the year 1498, but then he fail'd no Hüter 


further than to the 5th degree of fouth latitude, 
Afterwards, in the year 1500, being employ'd by 
the King of Portugal, he faild again to Brazil, and 
extended his diſcoveries to 52 degrees of ſouth lati- 
tude ; but he does not give us any account of* the 
country, or the natives he ſaw in either of thoſe 
voyages. | 
The fame year, 15co, EMANUEL King of 


Portugal ſending a fleet of thirteen ſail to the Eaſt- 


Indies, they were driven from their intended courſe 
upon the coaſt at Brazil, where meeting with a 
pretty good harbour, after a ſtorm, wherein they 
had ſuffer d much, they gave it the name of Porto 
Seguro, which lies in ſeventeen degrees of ſouth la- 
titude, and to the country they gave the name of 
Santa Cruz; tho” it ſoon after loſt it, and obtain'd: 
the name of Brazil, as has been obſerv'd already. 

The Admiral of this fleet, PETER ALVAREZ 
CAPRAL 1s, ſent one of his ſhips back to Portugal 
with an account of the richneſs of the country and 
its agreeable ſituation, and then continued his voy- 
age to the Eaſt-Indies with the reſt. 

Several private Adventurers upon this intelligence 
went over to Brazil with their families, but were 
moſt of them deſtroy'd by the natives, and no ſettle- 
ment was made to any purpoſe *till the year 1549, 
when Joan III. King of Portugal, ſent a great 
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Eo AP. Acct thither with.a thouſand ſoldiers on board, un- tem 


der the command of THOMAS DE SosA their 
General, and with them a great many Jeſuits, 
whom Pope Paul III. deſired might be embark'd 
in order to endeavour the converſion of the natives. 

This fleet arriving at the bay of All Saints, Ge- 
neral Sos A there built the city of St. Salvador, of 
which FERDINANDEZ SARDINIA was appointed 
the firſt Biſhop in the following year 1550. 

The Portugueſe finding the Brazilians divided in- 
to ſeveral petty kingdoms and ſtates, at war among 
themſelves, and joining with one nation againſt a- 
nother, by this means ſubdu'd firſt their enemies and 
then their allies, making ſlaves of all without diſ- 
tinction. Serigippe, which lies contiguous to the 
bay of All Saints on the north, and which J have 
conſider'd as part of this province, was the firſt con- 
queſt the Portugueſe made. 

The French alſo made ſeveral attempts to ſettle 
colonies on the coaſt of Brazil, but were driven 
from thence from time to time by the Portugueſe, 
who at length poſſeſs'd themſelves of all the coaſt 
from the river Amazon to the river of Plata. 

To juſtify their invaſions of this country, and the 
barbarous maſſacres they committed there, they have 
repreſented the people as infidels without any notion 
of God or religion, and even canibals : And where- 
as we have been told by the Spaniards that the coun- 
tries of Guiana and Caribiana, which Jie contiguous 
to Brazil, and extend from the Equator to 10 de- 
grees north latitude, were canibals; now the Por- 
tugueſe endeavour to perſuade us, that the Brazili- 
ans, whoſe country extends from the Equator to 35 
degrees of ſouth latitude, were likewiſe canibals and 
inhdels: And indeed this is what the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe have affirm'd of all the American nations 
at one time or other. "They tell us, they were 
perpetually engag'd in war with each other, and eat 
up their enemies that fell into their hands; and yet 
none of our Engliſh Adventurers for an hundred 
years paſt, none of our Buccaneers, that have pene- 
trated through and through the country, and reſided 
among the Caribbees themſelves, who were moſt 
fam'd for eating human fleſh, have ever ſeen any 
ſuch thing. 

About an hundred and forty years ago, indeed, 
ſome of our people, who had their intelligence, I 
preſume, from the Spaniards and Portugueſe, pre- 
tended that they had ſeen the Brazilians devour their 
enemies, of whom the moſt eminent is KxIVETr. 
This gentleman tells us he was left ſick on ſhore at 
Brazil by Captain CAVENDISH, in the year 1592, 
and being taken prifoner by the natives, together 
with twelve Portugueſe, his companions were kill'd, 
broil'd, and eaten, but his life was ſav'd becauſe the 


natives took him for a Frenchman ; and of theſe 


executions he gives us the following account. 

That having taken a priſoner in battle, and con- 
vey'd him into their own country, they gave him 
one of their ſiſters or daughters to ſerve him as a 


and all that is deſirable in life; and when they have 
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porary wife, furniſhing him with the beſt food, CH AP. 


VI. 


fatted him, they proclaim the day and place of his WW W 


execution ; in the morning whereof many thouſands 
of the people aſſemble early, drinking, ſinging, and 
dancing for ſeveral hours ; after which the captive 
is brought out, bound about the body with cords, 
which are held by fix or ſeven people, but his hands 


at liberty: In this condition the priſoner uſually 


makes a ſpeech to the people, and tells then), © Thus 


* have I often bound your friends and relations, 


sand then broil'd and devour'd them; nor will my 
* countrymen ſuffer my death to be long unreveng- 
* ed.” Then they bring him ſtones and bid him 
revenge himſelf, whereupon he throws them among 
the multitude, of whom he frequently wounds ſeve- 
ral ; and having continued this ſport ſome time, one 
advances with the fatal club, and demanding, © Art 
thou he that haſt kill'd and devour'd our people? 
Take leave of all that is pleaſant and deſirable to 
* thee, for thou ſhalt ſee them no more; thou ſhalt 
be kill'd and devour'd in like manner as thou haſt 
„ kill'd and devour'd our friends ;” and then beats 
out his brains with a club. After which the wife 
they had given him comes and bewails the fate of 
her huſband, but eats the firſt ſlice of him, however, 
when he is broil'd, tis ſaid, and then the reſt of the 
carcaſe is cut in pieces and diſtributed among the 
people, particularly they give the guts and entrails 
to the women, and the head and brains fall to the 
ſhare of the children. PURCHASE, Vol. IV. p. 
1217. Vol. V. p. 914. 

If any man ſhould be found credulous enough to 
believe this formal and improbable tale, yet the reſt 
of the monſtrous relations contain'd in Mr. KN I- 


VET's narrative, which are now known to be falſe, 


are ſufficient to ſhock his faith in this, 

He relates, that the people of Tucuman, a pro- 
vince of La Plata, are pigmies; PURCHASE, Vol. 
IV. p. 1231. And that at the Straights of Magellan 
he met with another nation of pigmies, of about 
five ſpans high, and with mouths from ear to ear, 
of whom he ſaw ſeveral thouſands; and that they 
traffick'd with the Engliſh, giving them pearls and 
feathers for European toys. 

That in the fame Straights he faw naked giants 
ſixteen ſpans high; PuRCHAsE, Vol IV. p. 1231. 
That he ſaw a monſter of a mermaid, p. 1240. 

That he had ſeen a ſnake that ſwallow'd men, 
ſtags, and oxen, and after ſuch morſels would lie 
ſleeping *till his fleſh rotted, or was pick'd clean off 
the bones by birds of prey ; after which new fleſh 
grew upon the bones again, and the creature awak- 
ed, his head having been alive all the while, but 
bury'd in mud. PURCHASE, Vol. V. p. 914. 

That he knew ſeveral Brazilians poſleſs'd by the 
devil, and ſome of them kill'd by evil ſpirits. He 
himſelf heard an Indian diſcourſing with an evil ſpi- 
rit, and threatening to turn Chriſtian if the ſpirit 
did not ceaſe. to afflict him, May we not, 2 
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CHAP. ſuch a multitude of idle ſtories, very well ſuſpend 


N VI. 


our belief of the firſt in relation to canibals? And 


I yet this is the man whoſe accounts of theſe things 


P.elprons 


are moſt depended upon, and which PUR CHASE, 
in his collection, has given ſuch countenance to that 
he has compil'd his narratives twice over (viz.) in 
the fourth and fifth volumes, from whence I took 
theſe pretty ſtories. But it being acknowledg'd that 
the Caribbees and other nations charged with eating 
human fleſh have generally left it off at this day ; 
and the reaſon of their preſent abſtemiouſneſs being 
demanded, one of Mr. Pur cnase's authors in- 
forms us, that they happen'd to eat a Friar whole 
fleſh poiſon'd ſeveral of them, and that was the 
reaſon they never lik'd man's-fleſh ſince. Pu R- 
CHASE, Vol. III. p. 865. 

As to religion, the Portugeſe will not allow the 
Brazilians any, and yet they tell us they have Prieſts, 
and allow a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; that 
the brave go to Elyſium, or Paradiſe, and mean 
and cowardly fouls to a place of torment. Pu x- 
CHASE, Vol. V. p. 915, &c. | 

The ſame authors admit, that their Prieſts direct 
them to bring their offerings to them, and aſſure 
them, on their doing this, that thoſe inviſible be- 
ings who give them food and all the good things 
they enjoy, will proſper their affairs; and if they 
neglect this they muſt expect ſome dreadful calami- 
ties will overtake them, and that accordingly the 
people bring them ſuch fruits as they apprehend will 
be moſt acceptable. They inform us alſo, that they 
believe their ſouls ſurvive their bodies, and are con- 
verted into demons, or ſpirits, after death. PUR- 
CHASE, Vol. IV. p. 1289. Vol. V. p. 916, 917. 


Another writer in Pu& c nase's collection tells 


us, they comforted themſelves that they ſhould after 
death viſit their anceſtors beyond certain mountains. 
From all which it is evident that this people were 
not entirely without religion; that they believe ſome 
inviſible beings are the authors of all their good and 
bad fortune in the world; and that they ſhall be 
rewarded and puniſh'd hereafter according to their 
behaviour in this life, and conſequently are not thoſe 
infidels they are ſometimes repreſented, _ 

And though the idolatrous Portugueſe make their 
having no images amongſt them another argument 
that they have no religion, I preſume that will be 
of little weight with Proteſtants. But further, we 
meet with writers in PURCHASE that tell us ſome 
of the Brazilians worſhip the New moon, at leaſt 
that they dance and ſing when it appears: And that 
others worſhip the conſtellation call'd the Great 
Bear, rejoicing much when it appears in their he- 
miſphere. | | 

As to their having no temples, perhaps they look 
upon the heaven over their heads to be the only pro- 
per temple to adore the great Creator in, or at leaſt 
moſt proper to adore the Sun, Moon, and Stars, if 
they worſhip them as gods, as ſome relate. 

Nor do thefe people live without government. 


STATS 


They have Kings in their reſpective territories, who 
adminiſter juſtice according to the cuſtom of their 
everal countries, tho' they have no written laws : 
And where one man has injur'd another, he is obli- 
ged to make him ſatisfaction in kind, if it be poſſi- 
ble: And no people are more kind or hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers than the Brazilians are, ſo far are they 
from murdering and devouring foreigners, even by 
the relation of thoſe very Portugueſe, that have re- 
preſented them as canibals, 

In their marriages they are not confin'd to one 
woman, but enter into a contract, however, with 
their relations to uſe them well, in which they are 
uſually as good as their words; and when a man 
takes home his wife there is great feaſting and re- 
joicing, but no other ceremony that ] can learn. 

The women, however, ſeem to have much the 
greateſt ſhare in the care and trouble of providing 
for the family; for they are not only employ'd in 
their domeſtick affairs, but it falls to their lot to 
plant and gather in their fruits, roots, and other 
food, The man is only employ'd in making his 
arms, or in kunting or fiſhing ; and upon a march 
or removal, the women carry all the baggage. 

They tell us a great many idle ſtories in relation 
to their womens bearing children, and particularly 
that the woman is no ſooner deliver'd but ſhe goes 
about her buſineſs, and the huſband is put to bed in 


her ſtead, and the child is left to ſhift for itſelf upon. 


the floor. And yet in other places they tell us, that 
no people are fo fond of their children as the Brazi- 
lians ; and indeed the relations that Pu Re HAsE has 
compiPd are ſo inconſiſtent and full of contradicti- 
ons, that we ſcarce know what to make of them. 
The beſt account I can collect of their funerals 
and mourning is, that upon the death of any perſon, 
the friends and relations aſſemble and ſet up a how, 
not unlike that of the wild Iriſh, repeating by turns 
the praiſes of the deceas'd, admiring his wealth, his 
ſtrength, beauty, and excellent parts, the multi- 
tude of his friends, ſervants and cattle, concluding 
with words of the following tenour; “ He is 
“ dead; we ſhall fee him no more until we dance 
with him beyond the mountains.” Theſe lamen- 
tations having continued ſix hours, they prepare to 


bury the deceas'd, digging a grave like the mouth 


of a well, in which they place the corpſe in a ſitting 


poſture, and building a little tomb of the form of a 


dome over him, they leave at the place all manner 
of meat and drink, his arms, and whatever was 
uſeful to him while alive, coming every day with 
freſh ſupplies to the grave for a month, making the 
ſ.me lamentations they did the firit day, and afflict- 
ig themſelves during this time by faſting and other 
penances ; and if he leave wives behind him they 
cut off their hair, This mourning having conti- 
nued a month, they reſume their former way of life. 
The maſter of the family is uſually buried in the 
middle of the houſe, and his tomb adorn'd with 
beautiful feathers and other ornaments. 


Funerals. | 
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A. 
F - they had no other arms but bows, arrows, and 


Aa wooden ſwords or clubs, and in ſome places ſhields; 
Wars and and when they charg'd an enemy it Was never in 
OY rank and file, but in great confuſion if they came to 
a field- fight, which was not oſten, for moſt of 
their actions were perform'd by ſurprize. They 
would march day and night with great expedition, 
and lying in woods fall upon their enemies when 
they were unprepar'd to receive them, carrying 
away men, women, and children into ſlavery ; for 
their towns had no walls or fortifications to defend 
them. 

To proceed in the hiſtory, I have already ob- 
ſerv'd that the Portugueſe diſcoyer'd this country in 
the year 1500; that they made ſeveral attempts to 
plant it with ſmall ſucceſs, till the year 1549, 
when they fix'd themſelves at the bay of All Saints, 
and built the city of St. Salvador ; that the French 


coaſt, but were driven from thence by the Portu- 
gueſe, who remain'd in Brazil almoſt without a ri- 
val *till the year 1623; but being then under the 
dominion of the King of Spain, with whom the 
United Provinces - were at war, the Dutch Weſt- 
India Company fitted out a ſtrong flzet, and putting 
a good body of land- forces on board, ſent them to 
Brazil, where they attack'd and took the city of 
St. Salvador, in the bay of All Saints, with very 
3 litele loſs: But the King of Spain ſending a great 
—＋ fleet and army thither in the year 1625, recover'd 
e Spani- the city again, and drove the Dutch out of the 
ads country, However, the Hollanders continued to 
ſen] ſtrong ſquadrons to the coaſt of Brazil every 
year, where they harraG'd the Portugueſe ſettle- 


ments, and made abundance of rich prizes; and 


making a deſcent near Olinda, in the year 1629, 
de uch took that city with the fortreſs of The Recief, and 


ure Olinda being join'd by ſome nations of the Indians againſt 


nd the 


6: gro- the Portugueſe, at length poſſeſs'd themſelves of the 
ur: of Per- entire province of Pernambuco, where they erected 
wo. a great many forts, and compell'd the-Portugueſe 

who reſided in that part of the country to obey them 
Cant Mau- as their Sovercizns 3 whereupon Count MAURICE 
ere of Naſſau was pleaſed to accept the government of the 
Doch 8:2. Dutch territories in Brazil, and remain'd in that ca- 
| pacity at The Recief, or Pernambuco, from the year 
1637 to the year 1644; during all which time the 
Dutch and Portugueſe remaining in a ſtate of war, 
Prince MaUR1CE recover'd from the Portugueſe 
three more of their northern provinces : Nor did 
he content himſelf with taking places from the Por- 
tugueſe in Brazil, but detach'd from thence a ſqua- 
dron to the coaſt of Africa, and took from them 
the important fort of Del Mina, the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſs on the Guinea coaſt, which the Hollanders are 
in poſſeſſion of at this day. But the Dutch Weſt- 
India Company not ſupplying the Count with ſuch 
a number of forces as he apprehended was neceſſary 


to ſecure their conqueſts againſt the Portugueſe, he 
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As to the wars of theſe people among themſelves, return'd to Holland in diſguſt, in the year 1644,CHAP, 


alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this 
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after which the affairs of the Dutch in Brazil de- VI, 
clin'd apace ; for the Portugueſe who lived under www 
the government of the Hollanders, joining their 
countrymen, by degrees recover'd all the towns 

which the Hollanders were in poſſeſſion of, and 

_ them entirely out of Brazil again, in the year 

1654. 

However, the Dutch ſtill continuing their pre- 
tenſions to Brazil, and committing continual depre · 
dations on the Portugueſe at ſea, the latter agreed, 
at a treaty of peace made between the King of Por- 
tugal and the States-General, by the mediation of 


England, in the year 1661, to pay the Dutch eighty 


tuns of gold to relinquiſh their intereſt in that coun- 
try ; which was accepted, and the Portugueſe have 
remain'd in the peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil 
from that day to this. | 
I come now to conſider the preſent inhabitants of The preſents 
Brazil; which are, 1, Portugueſe ;. 2, Crioli; 3. ichabitants 
Meſtize ; 4. Negroes; and, 5. Brazilians. The 8 
Portugueſe of Europe, who are the Governors, are 
the feweſt in number; the Crioli, or thoſe born of 
Portugueſe parents in Brazil, are more numerous; 
and the Meſtize, or mingled breed, ſtill more nu- 
merous than either; for few of the Portugueſe but 
have had black or tawny miſtrefles, and the iſſue of 
theſe having intermarry*d, they are multiplied to a 
very great degree: But whether the Negroes do not 
exceed all the reſt I much queſtion, there havi! 
been ſo many imported annually from Africa for an 
hundred and fifty years paſt. The Dutch relate, 
that when they were poſſeſßß'd of the northern pro- 
vinces of Brazil, which. are not a third of the whole, 
they employ'd no leſs than forty thouſand Negroes 
in their ſugar-works and other huſbandry : And as 
the Portugueſe employ'd a proportionable number, 
which have bcen increaſing and multiplying for up- 
wards of an hundred years, and ſo many thouſands 
annually imported all the while, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity ſwarm upon the Brazil coaſt by this time; 
and indeed there are ſome Portugueſe Planters, 'tis 
ſaid, that have ſeveral hundreds of Negroe ſlaves, . 
and. when they have not employment for them they 
ſuffer them to work for themſelves, paying their 
maſters ſomething weekly out of what they get: 
And thoſe Negroes which are bred up to any trade, . 
ſuch as Carpenters, Smiths, and Bricklayers, bring 
in their maſters a handſome income. 
As to the native Brazilians, they are partly freemen 
and partly ſlaves ; but the Negroe ſlaves are much 
more valued than the Brazilians, being of more ro- 1 
buſt conſtitutions, and fitter for labour: As they 
come from the coaſt of Africa, oppoſite to Brazil, . 
which is much hotter, they endure fatigue in the 
hot ſeaſon better. than the natives. Nor are the- 
latter now very numerous; for the Portugueſe, on 
their invaſion of this country, like the Spaniards, in 
their conqueſts deſtroy'd the unfortunate natives by 
all the cruel ways they could invent, inſomuch that: 
os. 
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CH A P. of an hundred thouſand men they found in the ſmall gers; and this the Engliſh do not enough conſider C I \ p 
VI. province of Serigippe (if we may credit the Dutch when they prohibit their people matching with the VI 
u writers) they reduced them in a few years to four natives or Negroes, and we ſeem as averſe to the in- 


or five hundred men. 


ſtructing them in our religion as we do to the ming- 


= 3 As to the forces and ſtrength of the Portugueſe ling our blood with theirs; which is the reaſon they 
Sees 1 Brazil, I don't at all doubt but that it is ſuffici- generally remain in a ſeparate intereſt, and inſtead 
Brazil. ent at this day to maintain the dominion of that of ſerving their allies or maſters faithfully, are ever 


country againſt any other Power. The Engliſh 
and Dutch and other Powers may diſturb their na- 
vigation, and perhaps now and then ſurprize their 
maritime places, but I don't apprehend they would 
any of them be able to take this country from them, 
if they ſhould attempt it; for that mixture of peo- 
ple, Portugueſe, Crioli, natives, Meſtize, and Ne- 
groes, are now in a manner one people, their re- 
ligion the ſame, and their Blood intermixd by mar- 
riages, and would infallibly unite therefore againſt 
all the reſt of the world, however they may diſa- 
gree among themſelves while they have no enemy 
to contend with, And this is an advantage that 
the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and French have of the 
Engliſh in America; theſe nations always make the 
natives and Negroes, where they have any power, of 
their own religion, and theſe, in a little time, dif- 
cover as much or more zeal for their ſuperſtition 
than the Spaniards themſelves, and would never 
bear that any people, who carry'd the name of he- 
reticks, ſhould plant themſelves amongſt them, if 


they had no other reaſon to oppoſe it. 


Nor is the circumſtance of marriage and alli- 
ance inconſiderable. Blood and relation lays ſtrong 
obligations upon all people to unite againſt ſtran- 


conſpiring to cut their throats, and eſcape out of 
their hands, and poſſibly would rather join an ene- 
my than oppoſe him. 

But to proceed, Any European Power would 
find much greater difficulties in driving the Portu- 
ou from their ſettlements in Braz il than they did to 

x themſelves there; for the inhabitants were then a 
naked defenceleſs people, and divided into a great 
many little ſtates and kingdoms ;. whereas the pre- 
ſent inhabitants are all united and underſtand the 
art of war as well as we do. They are alſo uſed 
to that hot climate, which muſt prove fatal to a- 
bundance of Europeans on their arrival there, as 
well as the want of proviſions, which the Portu- 
gueſe would not fail to deſtroy in order to diſtreſs 
their enemies. From all which conſiderations I 
conclude, that the Portugueſe are now ſo well fix'd 
in Brazil that it is not in the power of any other na- 
tion to expel them from this country and fix them- 
ſelves in it. | 

If the Dutch, who had poſleſs'd themſelves of 
four of their provinces, and had ſo many fortreſſes 
in Brazil, could not maintain their ground, it is 
reaſonable to believe that no other Power will be 
able to ſucceed in ſuch an enterprize. 
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Of the name, ſituation, extent, and ſubdiviſions of the Britiſh plantations on the continent of America; and 
more particularly of the province of Virginia, 


HE Britiſh dominions in America come 
next to be conſider'd: And theſe are divi- 
ded into, 1. "Thoſe that are ſituated on the 
continent : And, 2dly, the iſlands. The territories 
ſubject to Britain on the continent (except Hud- 
or New-Britain) lie contigious, and are 
extended along the eaſtern coaſt of north- Ame- 
rica from 31 degrees of northern latitude to 50 and 
upwards ; lying between the 63d and 83d degrees 
of weſtern longitude. And as the coaſt runs or ex- 
tends from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, they 
are about fifteen hundred miles in length, and ge- 
nerally under two hundred miles broad, but in no 
place four hundred; unleſs we take in the Iroquois 
and other Indian nations under our protection, and 
then they may be extended further weſtward, 

When the Spaniards firſt diſcover'd the country 
north of the gulph of Mexico, they call'd it all by 
the general name of Florida ; but having graſped 
more than they could cultivate or defend, they in 
a manner deſerted this part of America, and fix'd 
themſelves in thoſe parts of it that abounded in ſil- 
ver and gold, Whereupon the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch thought themſelves at liberty to ſend co- 
lonies to north- America, and gave ſuch names to 
the countries they reſpectively poſſeſs d themſelves 
of as they ſaw fit. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH was the firſt Engliſh ad- 
venturer who attempted to ſettle colonies on this 
coaſt, and gave it the name of Virginia, in honour of 
his ſoveraign, the virgin Queen ELIZABETH, as 
will appear more at large in the chapter aſſign'd for 
treating of the hiſtory of this country, It was after- 
wards divided into north and fouth- Virginia, but 
at this day we find it ſubdivided into the eight fol- 
lowing provinces (viz.) 1. Carolina, in which 
Georgia is comprehended. 2. Virginia Proper. 
3. Maryland. 4. Penſilvania. 5. New-Jerley, 
6, New-York. 7. New-England ; and 8, New- 
Scotland, call'd alſo Acadia and Acady. 9. There 
is ſtill a ninth province call'd New-Britain, or the 
Terra de Labarador ; which is in a great meaſure 
the ſame with that call'd Hudſon's bay and ſtreights, 


and is ſeparated from the reſt of the Britiſh territo- 


Vo I. III. 


ries by the river of St Laurence and part of the 
French Canada. It extends from 50 to 64 de- 
grees of north latitude, and lies between 60 and 
9o degrees of weſtern longitude. 


And that I may not be thought to have aſſign'd Plantations, - 


this vaſt country to Britain without any foundation, 
I ſhall here preſent the reader with that article in 


the treaty of Utrecht, made in the year 17 12, where- 


by the French reſign'd this part of America to Great- 

Britain, which is of the following tenour (viz.) 
The faid moſt chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to 
the kingdom and Queen of Great-Britain, to be 
poſſeſs'd in full right for ever, the bay and ſtreights 
of Hudſon, together with all lands, ſeas, ſea- coaſts, 
rivers, and places ſituated in the ſame bay and 
ſtreights, and which belong thereto, no tracts of 
land or fea being excepted which are at preſent 
poſſeſsd by the ſubjects of France, All which, 
as well as any buildings there made in the con- 
dition they now are, and likewiſe all fortreſſes 
there erected, either before or ſince the French 
ſeiz'd the ſame, ſhall, within ſix months from 
the ratification of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, - 
if poſſible, be well and truly deliver'd to the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, having commiſſion from the Queen 
of Great-Britain to demand and receive the ſame, - 
entire and undemoliſh'd, together with all the 
cannon and cannon-ball, and powder, &c. which 
are therein,” 
As the French have yielded this country to the 
Englith, they have at leaſt given us all the right 
they had to it; and excluded themſelves from it; 
what right we may have to it in regard to the na- 
tives is another point that will be diſcuſſed hereafter. - 
I proceed now to deſcribe the reſpective provin- 
ces in the order of time they were ſeverally planted ' 
of which Virginia Proper being the firſt, naturally, . 
becomes the firſt ſubject of our enquiries, 
This country with the reſt of the aboveſaid pro- 
vinces, obtain'd the name of Virginia, as has been al- 
ready obſerv'd, from fir WALTER RALEORH, who 
cal d it Virginia in honour of Queen ELIZABETH; 
but the province to which the name of Virginia is 
now appropriated is bounded by the great river Pa- 
| 111 towmack 
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C H A P.towmack on the north-eaſt, by the Atlantick ocean one another ſo near that they are not five miles aſun- C HA 1 
C J. on the eaſt, by Carolina on the ſouth, and by the der. To the northward of York river is the river 11 
A Apalathian mountains, which ſeparate it from Flo- of Raphanack, which in ſome places is not ten miles 
rida, on the welt, extending from 36 to 39 degrees diſtant from Vork river, and either of them as Raphanack of 
two minutes north latitude, and lying between 74 broad or broader than James river. North of“ * 
and 80 degrees of weſtern longitude, and is about Raphanack is the great river of Patowmack, which Pana Win: 
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Virginia, 


The face of 


Virgnia. 


Scas. 


two hundred and forty miles in length from north to in ſome places is not above ſeven miles diſtant from er. Ele 


ſouth, and one hundred and twenty miles in breadth 
from caſt to weſt. 


F. I. 


Of the face the country, its mountains, ſeas, capes, 
bays, rivers, ſprings, lakes, winds, tides and 
ſeaſons, | 

f, 
HERE are no mountains in Virginia, unleſs 
we take in the Apalathian mountains, which 
ſeparate it from Florida ; but theſe have not yet 
been planted or inhabited by the Englith or any 
other pe-71e that I can learn, 

As we approach Virginia from the ocean, it 
appears to be low land, inſomuch that (according to 
Mr. CL ro) the trees ſeem at a little diſtance 
to grow out of the water: and for an hundred miles 
up into the country, there is ſcarce a hill or a ſtone 
to be met with; only in ſomeplaces there are rocks 
of iron ore appear, and in others there are banks of 
petrefy*d oyſter- ſhells, ſome of them above twenty 
yards deep. The whole country, before it was 
planted, was either foreſts or Bogs and moraſſes, 
which the people in the weſt-Indies call ſwamps ; 
and ſuch the greateſt part of it is at preſent, Their 
trees being much loftier than ours, and no under- 
v:ood or buſhes growing beneath, people travel with 
caſe through theſe foreſts on horſeback, and never 
vant a fine ſllade to defend them from the ſummer 
heats, | 

Ihe only ſea that borders upon Virginia is that of 


the Atlantick occan on the eaſt, in which aretwo 


Cape Henty. 


very remarkable capes or promontories, (viz.) 1. That 
of cape Henry; and 2. that of Cape Charles. Cape 
Henry lies in 37 degrees north latitude, and cape 


CipeCharles, ; 


Charles about thirty miles to the northward of it; 


Biy of Cheſe- between which capes ſhips enter the great bay of 


Peak. 


Rivers, 


James river, 


York river, 


Cheſepeak, which runs up through Virginia and 
Maryland, almoſt due north three hundred miles 
and upwards, being navigable moſt part of the way 
for large ſhips. "This bay is at the entrance ſeven 
or eight and twenty miles over, and in moſt places 
about twenty miles broad, 

Into the weſt ſide of this bay fall four great ri- 
vers, which riſe in the Apalathian mountains, all 
of them running from the north-weſt to. the ſouth- 
eaſt, The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James river, 
the Indian name whereof was Powhaton; being 
generally about two miles over, and navigable at 
leaſt fourſcore miles. York river, whoſe Indian 


name was Pamunky, is a little to the northward 
of James river, and in ſome places they approach 


Raphanack river, and in other places upwards of 
fifty: this river of Patowmack is navigable near 
two hundred miles, being nine miles broad in ſome 
places, but generally about ſeven. The mouth of 
the river Patov7macrx and that of James river are 
about an hundred miles aſunder; but the heads of 
all the four rivers riſe in the ſame hills pretty near 
each other, and, as Mr. CLAYTON expreſſes it, the 
heads of theſe rivers interfere and are lock'd within 
each other, as they are alſo within the heads of ſe- 
veral other rivers that riſe in the ſame mountains and 
run towards the weſt. 


The tides in theſe Rivers regularly ebb and Tide 


flow about two foot perpendicular ; and at James 
town there is a tide and half tide, as they call it; 
that is, it flows near two hours along by the ſhore 
after it is ebb in the chanel, and again it ebbs near 
two hours by the ſhore aſter it is flood. This is 
a great advantage to the boats paſſing up and down 
the river. I ſuppoſe, ſays Mr. CLAYTON, this is 
cauſed by the numerous creeks and branches of 
the river, which are many of them as broad as the 
Thames at London, ſome ten miles long, and 
others above twenty, that have little freſh wa- 
ter in them, their current primarily depending up- 
on the flux and reflux of the ſea ; ſo that after the 
tide is made in the chanel it lows by the ſhore a 
conſiderable time afterwards, thoſe creeks being 
{till to fill, and therefore (as it were) draws up a 
ſource upwards by the ſhore, and likewiſe when the 
tide returns in the chanel, the creeks that could 
not ſo readily disburſe their water, being ſtill to 
empty themſelves, they make an ebbing by the 
ſhore a conſiderable time after it is flood in the 
chanel; and ſo far as the ſalt waters reach, the 
country is deem'd- lefs healthy. 


As to their ſprings, Mr. CLAYTON obſerves, that Stine 


their waters are generally more eager than thoſe in 
England, and require more malt to make beer : 
nor will they bear ſoap. He ſaw a ſpring in the 
iſle of Wight county, he ſays, from whence there 
iflu'd a greater body of water than ever he met with, 
except that of Holy-well in Wales; and there is 
another ſpring ſo cold that it is dangerous drinking 
of it in ſummer- time. He obſerv'd alſo, that molt 
of their waters had a petrefying quality. | 


As to lakes, I don't find there are any on the Lakes, 


eaſt ſide of the mountains; unleſs their ſwamps or 
bogs are to be accounted ſuch (as they very well 
may in winter-time;) and of theſe indeed they have 
as many as any country can boaſt of; but on the 
weſt fide of the mountains are a great many large 
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\2 Mc i; A P. lakes, of which the French are in poſſeſſion, as tis ſaid ; 
| Il. but theſe have not a communication with each other, 
or with the river of St, Laurence, as is commonly 
ck reported, 

Ap» The ſame writer in his letters to the Royal Socie- 
u, and ty obſerves, that the air and ſeaſons depend ver 
bs. much on their winds, as to heat and cold, dryneſs 
and moiſture. The north and north-weſt winds 

are very nitrous and piercing cold and clear, or elſe 

ſtormy. The ſouth-eaſt and fouth, hazy and ſul- 
try hot. Their winter is a fine clear air; and dry, 
which renders it very pleaſant. Their froſts are 
ſhort, but ſometimes very ſharp, that it will freeze 
the rivers over three miles broad; nay, the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate aſſur'd me, fays Mr. CLAYTON, it had 
frozen Patowmack river, over- againſt his houſe, 

where it is near nine miles over. He adds, I 

have obſerv'd it freezes there the hardeſt when from 

a moiſt ſouth-eaſt, on a ſudden the wind paſſing by 

the nore, a nitrous ſharp nore- welt blows, not 

with high guſts, but with a cutting briſk air; and 
thoſe valleys then that ſeem to be ſhelter'd from 
the wind, and lie warm, where the air is moſt ſtag- 
nant and moiſt, are frozen the hardeſt and ſeized 
the ſooneſt, and there the fruits are more ſubje to 
blaſt than where the air has a free motion, Snow 
falls ſometimes in pretty great quantities, but rarely 
continues there above a day or two. Their ſpring 
is about a month earlier than in England; in April 
they have frequent rains; May and June the heat 
increaſes, and it 1s much like our ſummer, being 
mitigated with gentle breezes that riſe about nine 
of the clock, and decreaſe and incline as the ſun ri- 
ſes and falls. July and Auguſt thoſe breezes ceaſe, 
and the air becomes ſtagnant, that the heat is vio- 
lent and troubleſome. In September the weather 
uſually breaks ſuddenly, and there falls generally 
very conſiderable rains. When the weather breaks 
many fall ſick, this being the time for cachexies, 
fluxes, ſcorbutical dropſies, gripes, or the like; which 

I have attributed to this, ſays Mr. CLANTON, 

that by the extraordinary heat, the ferment of the 

blood being rais'd too high, and the tone of the 
ſtomach relaxed, when the weather breaks the 
blood palls, and like over-fermented liquors is de- 
pauperated, or turns eager and ſharp, and there is 

a crude digeſtion, whence the abovenamed diſtem- 
abn. pers may be ſuppoſed to enſue ; and then chalybi- 
| ates, that raiſe the decay'd ferment, are no bad 
practice, after which, I conceive, armoniack ſpi- 
rits might be very beneficial, But their doors 
are ſo learned, that I never met with any of them, 
ſays this gentleman, that underſtood what armo- 
niack ſpirits were. Two or three of them one 
time ran me clear down by conſent, that they were 
vomitive, and that they never uſed any thing for 
that purpoſe but Crocus Metallorum, which indeed 
every houſe keeps, and if their finger ach they im- 
mediately give three or four ſpoonfuls thereof ;. if 


rings. 


kes. 


purge them with fifteen or twenty grains of the 
roſin of jallop, afterwards ſweat them with venice- 
treacle, powder of ſnake-root, or Gaſcoin's pow- 
der: and when theſe fail, Conclamatum eſt, *Tis 
wonderful, he adds ; what influence the air has 
over mens bodies, whereof I had myſelf ſad aſſuran- 
ces ; for though I was in a very cloſe warm room, 
where was a fire conſtantly kept, yet there was not 
the leaſt alteration or change, whereof I was not 
ſenſible when I was fick of the gripes ; and when 
a very ingenious gentlewoman wes viſited with the 
ſame diſtemper, I had the opportunity of making 
very conſiderable obſervations, I ſtood at the win- 
dow and could view the clouds ariſe ; for there 
ſmall fleeting clouds will ariſe and be ſwiftly car- 
ry'd croſs the whole element; and as theſe clouds 
aroſe and camenigher ker torments were increaſed, 
which were grievous as a labouring woman's; there 
was not a cloud but lamentably affected her, and 
that at a conſiderable diſtance ; but by her ſhrieks 
it ſeem'd more or leſs according to the bigneſs and 


nearneſs of the clouds. The thunder, ſays Mr, Frequent and 
CLAYTON, isattended often with fatal circumſtan- - ys Dh 
ces here. I was with my lord How aRD of Effing- 


ham, the governor, when they brought word that 
Dr. A. was kill'd therewith after this manner: he 
was ſmoaking a pipe of tobacco, and looking out of 
his window, when he was {truck dead, and immedi- 


ately became fo {tiff that he did not fall, but ſtood 


leaning in the window, with the pipe in his mouth, 


in the ſame poſture he was in when ſtruck : and 
theſe things are remarkable, that it generally breaks 
in at the gable end of the houſes, and often kills 
perſons in or near the chimney's range, darting 
moſt fiercely down the funnel of the chimney, more 
eſpecially if there be a fire (I ſpeak here confuſedly 
of thunder and lightning) for when they do any 
r-4{ckief, the craſh and lightning are at the ſame 
inſtant, which muſt be from the nearneſs of the 
cloud. One time, when the thunder ſplit the maſt 


* 


of a boat at James town, I ſaw it break from the 


cloud, which it divided in two, and ſeem'd as if it 
had ſhot them immediately a mile aſunder to the 
eye. It is dangerous when it thunders ſtanding 
in a narrow paſſage, where there is a thorough 
wind, or in a room betwixt two windows, tho“ 
ſeveral have been kill'd in the open fields. Tis 
incredible to tell how it will ſtrike large oaks, 
Matter and ſhiver them, ſometimes twiſting round 


a tree, as if it ſtruck the tree backwards and 


forewards, I had noted a fine ſpreading oak in 
James town iſland ; in the morning I ſaw it fair 
and flouriſhing, in the evening I obſerv'd all the 
bark of the body of the tree, as if it had been ar- 
tificially peel'd off, was orderly ſpread round the 
tree in a ring, whoſe ſemi-diameter was four yards, 


the tree in the center; all the body of the tree was 


ſhaken and ſplit, but its boughs had all their 


Iii 2 bark 
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CH AP. bark on, few leaves were fallen, and thoſe on the 
II. boughs as freſh as in the morning, but gradually 
 -Y Wafterwards wither'd, as on a tree that is fallen, I 
have ſeen ſeveral vaſt oaks and other timber trees 
twiſted, as if it had been a ſmall willow that a 
man had twiſted with his hand ; which I could 
ſuppoſe had been done by nothing but the thunder, 
J have been told by ſeveral planters, that thirty or 
forty years ſince, when the country was not ſo 
open, the thunder was more herce, and that ſome 
times after violent thunder and rain the roads 
would ſeem to have perfect caſts of brimſtone: 
and he ſeems to be of opinion, that the fierce 
and frequent thunders they had formerly, proceed- 
ed from the air's being more ſtagnant when the 
motion of the winds was impeded by the trees, be- 
fore the country was clear'd. 
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Of the Provinces and chief towns of Virginia, and of 
the Buildings of the Iudians. 
CHAP. iJ O W the country was divided when the In- 

III. dians had the dominion of it does not ap- 
CT > pear, only the firſt adventurers inform us, that 
provinces there were a great many petty monarchs in it, 
towns, Who commanded on the ſeveral rivers; and that 

the moſt potent frequently ſubdu'd his weaker 
neighbours, and held them in ſubjection during 
his life, after which every principality uſually re- 
turn'd to the original proprietor; but I ſhall be 
more particular on this head in the chapter aſſign'd 
tor the hiſtory of this country. 

Virginia is at preſent divided into twenty five 
counties, (viz.) 1. James county. 2. Henrico coun- 
ty. 3. Prince George. 4. Charles county, 5. Sur- 
rey. 6. Iſle of Wight. 7. Nanſamund. 8. Norfolk. 
9. Princeſs Anne. 10. York County. 11, War- 
wick. 12, Elizabeth. 13. New Kent. 14. King 
William. 15. King and Queen, 16. Glouceſter, 
17. Middleſex. 18. Eſſex. 19. Richmond. 20. 
Stafford. 21. Weſtmorland. 22. Lancaſter. 23. 
Northumberland, 24. Acomack ; and, 25. Nor- 
thampton, 

1. James county lies on both ſides of James 
river, and is bounded by New-Kent on the 
north, by York county on the eaſt, by Surrey on 
the ſouth, and Henrico county on the weſt, and 
contains five pariſhes (viz.) 1. James town. 2. 
Williamsburg. 3. Wallingford, all which lie on 
the North fide of James river. 4. Merchants 


James 
gauunty. 


Hundred; and 5. Bruton, on the ſouth fide of the 
river, 

1. James Town, the capital of this county 
and of the whole province, is ſituated in a penin- 
ſula on the north ſide of James river, about forty 
miles from the mouth of it, the river being at 
this place about a mile broad, There are not a- 


James town, 
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bove three or fourſcore houſes at preſent in it, and & H Ap 
thoſe moſt of them publick houſes, kept for the III 
entertainment of ſea- faring people who reſort ({ yy 
hither ; for it is not agreeable to the humour or 
buſineſs of the Virginian planters to live in Towns. 

Every man of ſubſtance almoſt chuſes to reſide 

upon his eſtate, and have his farms and plantati- 

ons under his eye; and when they have amaſg'd 

as much wealth as ſatifies them, they either remain 

in the place they acquir'd it, or return to Eng- K 
land; but ſeldom reſide in the little towns of | 


© «a ws  . 


Virginia, Another reaſon which makes James 
town now fo inconſiderable is, the removing the 1 
courts of juſtice and the ſeat of the government to 0 


Williamſburgh: And laſtly, James town ſut- 
fer'd very much in the rebellion during the reign 
of King Charles II. when it was almoſt entirely 
burnt down to the ground. Before that misfor- 
tune happen'd, *tis ſaid, there were ſeveral ſpacious 00 
{treets and handſome buildings in James town, 
and the government ſeem'd to be ſet upon peo- 
pling and improving it, by obli zing all ſhipping to 
unload their merchandize at this place, but that 
order was never obey' d. Few towns are capable 
of being made ſtronger than James town, as it 
is ſituated on a peninſula, which, at high water, 
is a perfect Iſland, and there is no approaching it 
but on one ſide, which might eaſily be render'd 
inacceſſible; but the fortifications I perceive are 
mean. 
2, Williamſburgh, heretofore call'd Middle Willans 
Plantation, is ſituated about ſeven miles from burg 
James town, further within land; and this, tho 
the ſeat of the government, and the place where 
their parliament or general aſſembly meets, 1s 
but a very ſmall place, conſiſting only of thirty 
or forty houſes that are not contiguous, Governor 
Nichorso did all that lay in his power to increaſe 
the buildings and enlarge the town, in the year 
1689 ; particularly he built a town-houſe, to which 
he gave the name of the Capitol. A fine col- 
lege alſo was erected here, and a good revenue ſet- 
tled upon it; but this was unfortunately burnt 
down. There are ſome redoubts and batteries of 
guns erected for the defence of the place, but of 
no great conſequence ; what the late orders for the 
repairing and ſtrengthening our fortifications 1n 
America may produce, we ſhall ſee in a little 
2 This county contains 108, 362 acres of 
and. 

I ſhall not pretend to give the boundaries of the 
reſt of the counties, only obſerve in what part of 
the province they lie, with the pariſhes and the 
number of acres contained in them, 


2. Henrico county is ſituated the moſt weſt- m_ 
erly of all thoſe that lie on the ſouth of James ri- 3 
ver, and contains the two pariſhes of Henrico and 


Briſtol, in which are 148,787 acres of land. 
| 3. And 
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3. And 4. Prince George and Charles counties 
III. are ſituated over- againſt Henrico county, on the 
A north ſide of James river, in which are the three 
prince. pariſhes of Martin Brandon, Wyanoke, and Weſt- 
Georg® over, containing 161,239 acres of land; and 
cee. twenty miles higher, above the falls of James ri- 
ver, is the Monacan town, where the French re- 

fugees are ſettled, | 

5. Surrey County is fituated over-againſt James 
county, on the ſouth ſide of James River, con- 
taining the two pariſhes of Southwark and Lyons 
creek, in which are 111,050 acres of land, 

6. Iſle of Wight county, is ſituated ſouth eaſt of 
Surrey county, on the ſouth ſide of James river, 
containing the two pariſhes of Warwick-Squeak 
and New-Port, in which are 142,796 acres of 
land, 

7. Nanſamund county, which lies ſouth of the 
Iſle of Wight county, containing the three pa- 
riſhes of Upper-Pariſh, Lower-Pariſh, and Chuk- 
katuck, in which are 131,172 acres of land, In 
this county riſes the river of Nanſamund, which 
running to the north-eaſt falls into James river, 
near Bennet's creek, 

8. Norfolk county lies ſouth-eaſt of Nanſa- 
mund county, extending to the borders of Caro- 
lina, and contains only the pariſh of Elizabeth, in 
which are 112,019 acres of land. In this coun- 

riſes the river Elizabeth, which running due 
north falls into James river, between the eaſt and 
| Weſt Bay. 

md: 9. Princeſs Anne county lies north-eaſt of 

. Norfolk, having the bay of Cheſepeak on the 
north, and the ocean on the eaſt, and contains 
only the pariſh of Lynhaven, in which are 98,305 
acres of land, Cape Henry is a promontory on 
the north eaſt part of this county. 

10. York county, ſituate between York and 
James rivers on the eaſt of James County, in 
which are the three pariſhes of York, Hampton, 
an FFI and contains 60,767 acres of 

and, 

8 11. Warwick county lies contiguous to Vork 
: county, and ſouth-eaſt of it between the fame 
rivers, in which are the two pariſhes of Denby 
and Mulberry Iſland, containing 38,444 acres of 
land. In this county riſes the river of Pokoſon, 
which running to the eaſtward diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the mouth of York river. | 

12. Elizabeth county lies contiguous to War- 
wick county, and to the eaſtward of it, having 
the Bay of Cheſepeak on the north, and the Mouth 
of James river on the ſouth, It hath but one pa- 
riſh, call'd Elizabeth, in which was a city of the 
ſame name, but it is of late years dwindled to a 


ar This county contains 29,000 acres of 
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the ſouthern branch of York river, and contains 


13. New-Kent lies north of James county on 
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the two pariſhes of Bliſsland and St Peters in CH Ap. 
which are 171,314 acres of land, being one of III. 
the largeſt and moſt populous counties in Virginia. 

In the weſt part of this county are ſome hills of 

glittering ſand, which the firſt adventurers miſtook 

for gold, and loaded home a ſhip with it, and to 

their great mortification it prov'd but common 

earth, 

14. King William county is contiguous to King Wil. 
New-Kent, and lies to the weſtward of it, the lam county, 
river Pamunky (being the ſouthern branch of 
York river) running through it, It contains only 
the pariſh of St. John's, in which are $4,324 acres 
of land. 

15. King and Queen county lies on the ſouth King and 
of King William county, and is contiguous to it, Wen coun- 
and contains the two pariſhes of Stratton Major and 
St. Stephen's, in which are 131, 16 acres of land. 

In this county riſes the river Chicohomony, and 
running eaſtward falls into James river, near 
Bromfield's plantation. f 

16, Glouceſter county is ſituated between the Olouceſter 
mouth. of York river and Prankitank river, county. 
having the bay of Cheſepeak on the eaſt, and con- 
tains the four pariſhes of Perſo, Abington, Ware, 
and Kingſton, in which are 142, 450 acres of land, 

17, Middleſex county lies north of Glouceſter, Middleſex 
having the river Raphanock on the north, and 22% 
the river Prankitank on the ſouth, containing only 
the pariſh of Chriſt-Church, in which are 49,500 
acres of land. 

18. The county of Eſſex lies on the river Ra Eſſex county, 
phanock, north-weſt of Middleſex, containing 
the three pariſnes of South-Farnham, Sittingburn, 
and St. Mary's, in which are 140, 920 acres of 
land. Upon the confines of this county and that 
of Middleſex there is a great ſwamp or bog almoſt 
ſixty miles in length, call'd Dragons Swamp, co- Dragone 
ver'd with buſhes and flags, in which harbour wild Swamp. 
beaſts and game in abundance. | 

19. And 20, Richmond and Stafford counties Richmond 
lie north-weſt of Eſſex, upon the ſame river Ra- and Stafford 
phanock, and contain the three pariſhes of North- ay 
Farnham, St. Paul's, and Overworton, 

21. Weſtmoreland county lies eaſtward of the Wenmor- 
laſt, between the two rivers of Raphanock and land. 
Patowmack. | OW 

22. Lancaſter county lies on the north ſhore of Lancaſter 
the river Raphanock, near the mouth, being di- <vnty» 
vided into two parts by the river Cartomain, and ” 
contains the two pariſhes of Chriſt-Church and 


St. Mary White-Chapel. 


23. Northumberland county is bounded by the Northum- 
mouth of Patowmack river on the north, and by — 
the bay of Cheſepeak on the eaſt, containing 
the two pariſhes of Fairfield- Bawtry, and Wico- 
moco. 

24. Acomac county lies in the peninſula on Acomat 
the oppoſite ſide of the bay of Cheſepeak, having county, 


4380 
CH AP. part of Maryland on the north, the Alantick Oce- 


III. an on the eaſt and ſouth, and the bay of Cheſe- 
Wy peak on the weſt, in which is the pariſh of Aco- 
mac only ; but contains, however, 200,923 acres 
of land, being the largeſt county of Virginia, but 
not ſo well peopled as thoſe on the weſt-fide of the 
bay. 

25, Northampton county lies ſouth of that of 
Acomac, and forms the ſouth part of the penin- 
ſula on which the promontory call'd cape Charles 
is ſituated. This is a long narrow county lying 
between the ocean and the bay of Chelepeak, in 
which is but one pariſh, call'd Hungers, contain- 
ing 99,384 acres of land. 

In all which counties, it is computed there may 
be at this day about an hundred thouſand ſouls, 
beſides ſervants and ſlaves, which are above thre 
times that number. : | 

As to the towns of the Indians, I don't find 
they had any thing that deſerved the name of a 
town even 1n their greateſt proſperity, before the 
Engliſh came among them. They liv'd diſpers'd 
in ſmall villages of ten or twelve huts a-peice 
(ſcarce any of them exceeding thirty ſuch houſes) 
either in the woods or on the banks of rivers, 
where they had little plantations of Indian corn 
and roots, ſcarce ſufficient to ſupply their re- 
ſpective families half the year, ſubſiſting the re- 
mainder of it by hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, and 
the fruits of the earth, which grow ſpontaneouſly 
in great plenty there. 

The materials of their houſes were poles cover'd 
with bark or matts ; the poles being let into the 
ground in a circular form were bent inwards, and 
made the hutt of the ſhape of a bee-hive : The 
hearth or fire-place was in the middle of it, a- 
bout which they lay upon matts, or the skins of 
beaſts, The palaces of their greateſt men were 
no better than ordinary barns, in which were ſe- 
veral partitions made by matts, and might there- 
fore be call'd ſo many rooms, in the furtheſt of 
which was placed their favourite idol, and ſome- 
times two or more, which they carry*d with them 
on every enterprize, and whenever they removed. 

The length of theſe barns (or palaces, as ſome 
call them) were from twelve to twenty-four yards 
in length, and uſually half as broad as they were 
long, Their furniture conſiſted of their skins 
and furrs, ſome earthen pots and pans ; gourds 
and calabaſhes cut aſunder ſerv'd them for tubs, 
pails, cups, and diſhes, 

Ihe country was then very thinly inhabited, 
theſe ſmall villages being uſually ſeveral miles a- 
funder, as appears by the concurrent relations of 
the firſt adventurers, collected by HAcKLuI1T 
and PURCHASE. | 

Captain SMITH, one of the firſt adventurers, 
fays, the land is not populous within ſixty miles of 
James town, There are about ſeven thouſand 
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people, but of men fit for war ſcarce two thou- C HAP 6 
ſand : ſeven or eight hundred are the moſt that IV. 
have been ſeen together; PR cHAs E, vol. 4. 1697. (WY 
So that there is little reaſon to charge the Engliſh 

with deſtroying ſuch numbers, as ſome have done 

either ignorantly or maliciouſly. The middle of 
America, between the tropicks, where the Spani- 

ards fix d themſelves, indeed was very populous, 

but towards the north and ſouth there were few 
inhabitants. Even at this day thoſe parts of Flo- 

rida which have never been under the ſubjection of 

any Europeans, and conſequently have not been 
deftroy'd by them, live in the like little villages, 

and are very thinly peopled. 


E. 


Of the perſons and habits of the Virginians, their 


genius and temper, arts, manuſuctures, food, ex- 
erciſes, and diverſions, diſeaſes, and remedies, 


A S to the perſons of the Virginians, their ſta- CH Ap. 
ture is much the ſame with the people of Eu- Ty 

rope. In ſome provinces there are huge luſty fel- 

lows like the Germans, whom ſome people are Perſon: f 

pleas'd to call a gigantick race, and there are o- the Viz 

thers as little as the French, but all in general 

well made, ſtrong and active. They are born. 

tolerably white, but take a great deal of pains to 

darken their complexion by anointing themſelves 

with greaſe, and lying in the ſun, They alſo 

painc their faces, breaſts, and ſhoulders of various 

colours, but generally red. Their hair and eyes 

are black, the men cutting their's in ſeveral forms; 

and perſons of condition have always a long lock 

behind. Thewomen wear their hair long, ſome- 

times looſe and flowing, and at others twiſted and 

adorn'd with beads, ſhells, and feathers. The 

men ſuffer no hair on their chins, or any part of 

their bodies. Their features are good, eſpecially 

thoſe of the women, their limbs clean and ſtrait, 

and ſcarce ever any crooked or deform'd perſons 

among them. Their noblemen and chiefs wear a 

coronet adorn'd with feathers, and ſometimes a 

whole fowl ſtuff d and dry'd on their heads, their 

Ornaments being ear-rings of copper, chains of 

ſhells, feathers, and beads about their necks, and 

bracelets of the ſame about their arms. 

Their cloathing is only a piece of a skin aboutHabits, 
their waiſt that reaches down to their knees ; and 
thoſe of condition have the skin of a deer or ſome 
other beaſt for a mantle, and another piece of skin 
ſerves them for ſhoes or buſkins, 

Their characters are given us variouſly by dif- Genie 8 
ferent travellers; which, I preſume, proceeds Left ; 
from the various circumſtances the Indians or our 
people were in. When they were friends with our 
people and entertain'd them hoſpitably; then 
they were all that was good, and when in a we? 


labits, 


Genius 2 
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h A P. of hoſtility, no character was thought bad enough 
* for — * I think they all agree, that the 
| LY VV Virginians did not want wit or natural parts. 


Mr. WHITAEK ER, chaplain to the colony of 
Virginia, obſerves, that the Indians are neither fo 
ignorant or ſo innocent as ſome ſuppoſe them, but 
are a very underſtanding generation, quick of ap- 
prehenſion, ſudden in diſpatch, ſubtle in their deal- 
ings, exquiſite in their inventions, and induſtri- 
ous in their labour: That the world has not better 
markſmen with bow and arrow than the natives, 
who kill birds flying, fiſhes ſwimming, and wild 
beaſts running, and ſhoot their arrows with ſuch 
prodigious force, that one of them ſhot an Eng- 
liſhman quite through, and naiPd both his arms 
to his body with the ſame arrow. And he faw a 
boy of twelve or thirteen years of age kill a bird 
with an arrow. 

In the character captain SMITH gives of them, 
he ſays, they are ſtrong, nimble, and hardy ; and 
when they are at war, or engag'd in an enter- 
prize, they will lie all night abroad in the hardeſt 
winters under a tree, making fires about them, 

That they are inconſtant, crafty, quick of ap- 
prehenſion, and very ingenious, ſome bold, ſome 
timourous, but all of them cautious, circumſpect 
and ſavage : That they are ſoon mov'd to anger, 
and fo malicious that they ſeldom forget an in- 

ury. 

; Has ſame captainSM1TH acknowledges 
the Engliſh were hoſpitably entertain'd when they 
landed firſt in Virginia, before the natives had any 
apprehenſion the Engliſh came to invade their 
country, and uſurp the dominion of it : And the 
reaſon he gives them an ill character in other pla- 
ces ſeems to be, becauſe they would not tamely ſuf- 
ſer the yoke to be put about their necks by foreign- 
ers. But if we would judge rightly of theſe people, 
[ think we ought to obſerve how they treated ours 
before any injury was offer'd them. And it appears 
that in the firſt voyage that was made thither by 
captain PHILIP Au ID As, and captain ARTHUR 
Ba RI ow, in the year 1584, they were here feaſted 
and carefs'd beyond their expectations. The politeſt 
and moſt hoſpitable people of Europe could not have 
uſed them better. They relate, that on their com- 
ing to an anchor near cape Hateras, an Indian 
came on board, to whom they gave ſome wine and 
a diſh of meat; and that thereupon the Indian re- 
turning to his boat, caught them as many fiſh as 
it would hold, and brought them, 

That the next day, the brother of one of their 
kings came to the ſea- ſide with forty or fifty atten- 
dants, and ſetting himſelf down over-againſt the 
ſhip, Mr. Au ip As and ſeveral more of the Engliſh 
went on ſhore with their arms. Whereupon this 
Prince, without being terrify'd at their warlike 
appearance, invited them to ſet down on the matt 
his ſervants had provided, and made a great many 


ſigns to expreſs his joy at their arrival: after which C HAP 


they traffick'd with the natives for their deer- 


ſkins, furrs, and other peltry, giving them diſhes, x 


kettles, hatchets, knives and other implements in 
return for them, 

That afterwards, the Prince brought his wife 
and ſeveral other women on board the ſhip, where 
the Engliſh entertain'd them in the beſt manner 
they could; and the lady, in return, invited them 
on ſhore, and gave them veniſon roaſt and boil'd, 
fiſh, melons, and other fruits ; and the captain, who 
was one of the company that was thus ſeaſted by 
the natives, and wrote this relation, ſays, they found 
the people moſt gentle, loving, and faithful, void 
of all guile and treachery. 


As to arts and ſciences they underſtood but little, Arts and 
They knew no more of letters than the reſt of the ſciences. 


Americans, but appear'd very tractable and capable 
of learning any thing. There were no companies 
or ſocieties of mechanicks or artificers amongſt 
them, but every family did their own buſineſs. 
They all underſtood how to build their hutts, make 
their cloaths, ſow and plant their grounds; and 
the greateſt of them buſied themſelves in theſe 
works ; their Princes were not exempted, King 
PowHATON, according to captain SMITH, made 
his own robes, ſhoes, bows, arrows, pots, and pans, 
as well as the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 

They did not know the uſe of iron, and the 
copper they had only ſerved them for ornaments. 
Their edg'd tools were ſharp ſtones, or ſhells, ſet 
in wood, They burnt down the timber they uſed, 
hollow'd the trunks of their great trees with fire, of 
which they made their canoes, or country boats, 
all of a-piece, ſcraping them ſmooth with ſtones 
or ſhells, and ſome of theſe boats were thirty foot 
in length, 

They were inhnitely ſurpriſed at the effects of 
the loadſtone; the compaſs, and mathematical in- 
ſtruments, the burning-glaſs, the perſpective-guns, 
clocks and fire-works amazed theſe people; they 
looked upon them to be the works of the gods ra- 
ther than men, or at leaſt that the men that made 
them muſt be taught by the gods ; which gave them 
an uncommon veneration for the Engliſh when 
they arrived upon their coaſts, and made them rea- 
dy to liſten to whatever was propoſed. 

The Virginians reckoned their years by win- 
ters, and their months by the moon, and ſome ſay 
they reckoned every ſpring and autumn a new year, 
beginning it at either equinox, which was the oc- 
caſion that ſo many of their people were reckoned 
upwards of an hundred when the Engliſh came a- 
mongſt them. They kept their accounts with a 
notch'd ſtick, and reckoned from one to ten, and 
ſo to an hundred, as we do; but large ſums con- 
founded them. 

Their uſual food was hommony, which is In- 
dian corn boiled to a pulp, and comes the neareſt 

buttered 
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CH A P. butter'd wheat of any thing I can compare it to: 
IV. they eat alſo veniſon, fiſh, and fowl, great part of 
. their time being employed in hunting and taking 
them; for they had no tame cattle or fowls. They 

both broil and ſtew their meat, and their fiſh they 

dreſs with the ſcales on, and without gutting them, 

They eat alſo peas and beans, and ſeveral other 

kinds of pulſe and roots, and among the reſt the 

caſſavi root, of which they make bread, as in other 
parts of America; *tis ſaid they eat ſnakes alſo and 
other vermin with as great a guſt as any other fleſh, 


Diverſons. On rejoycing days they ſing and dance in a 
ring, taking hands, as other Americans do, and 


are much delighted with maſquerades; one of which 
captain SMITH gives a particular relation of, being 
performed for his diverſion when he was in the 
court of King POWHATON, 

They carryed him into a field by a woodſide, and 
having ſeated him and his company on matts by a 
fire, thirty young women iſſued out of the woods 
perfectly naked, only ſome leaves to hide what all 
the world conceal, their hodies painted red, white 
and black, and all manner of colours, and on 
their heads every one a pair of ſtags horns, having 
bows and arrows in their hands and quivers at their 
backs, Thus accoutred, theſe ladies took hands, 
danced and ſung about the fires and the ſtrangers, 


and having continued this exerciſe for an hour, they 


retired into the woods, where they invited the cap- 
tain and his friends to as elegant a feaſt of fiſh, fleſh, 
fowl and fruits, as Indians were capable of making, 
ſome of the nymphs ſinging and dancing, while 
others attended them; and if we may credit this 
traveller, making love to him with ſo much fond- 

neſs, that he was perfectly ſurfeited with it. 
The natives are generally healthful and long- 
Diſ-17s and liv'd, ſubject to but few diſeaſes, and thoſe chiefly 
Teme&& proceeding from colds, which they endeavour to 
get off by ſweating ; but they are ſometimes ſwept 
away by epidemical diſtempers, occaſioned by un- 
kindly ſeaſons; and the ſmall- pox proves as fatal 
to them as the plague. As to the Europeans that 
live amongſt them, fevers and agues, the gripes, 
and fluxes are the moſt common diſtempers here, 
as in the reſt of the Britiſh plantations, the occa- 
ſion whereof, and the methods of cure, fir Hans 
SLOAN, who reſided ſome time in Jamaica, has gi- 
ven very particular accounts of, and from him I 
ſhall take the liberty to communicate them to my 
readers when I come to the deſcription of that Iſland, 
and only obſerve here, that the bark is an infalli- 

ble remedy for their fevers and agues. 


CHAP. v; 
Of the Virgiman animal. 
Ap. T HE defcription Mr. CLAYTON has given us 
8 i 1 of theſe is fo full that little can be added to it, 


and therefore I ſhall give it the reader in his own 
words, VIZ, | | 


Aulmals. 
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There were neither horſes, cows, ſheep, or ſwine C H 4 Þ 
in all the country before the coming of the Engliſh; V. 
but now there is good ſtore of horſes, though TY 
are very negligent and careleſs about the breed. It Horſe. 
is true there is a law, that no horſe ſhall be kept 
ſtoned under a certain ſize, but it is not put in ex- 
ecution. Such as they are there is good ſtore, and 
as cheap or cheaper than in England, worth about 
five pounds a-piece. "They never ſhoe them, or 
{table them in general; ſome few gentlemen may 
be ſomething more curious, but it is very rare; yet 
they ride pretty ſharply, a planter's pace is a pro- 
verb, which is a good hand gallop. The Indians 
have not yet learned to ride, only the King of 
Pamonkie had got three or four horſes for his own 
ſaddle, and an attendant, which I think ſhould 
in no wiſe be indulged ; for I look on the allowing 
them horſes much more dangerous than even guns 
and powder. 

Wild bulls and cows there are now in the unin- Kine, 
habited parts, but ſuch only as have been bred 
from ſome that have ftrayed and become wild, and 
have propagated their kind, and are difficult to be 
ſhot, having a great acuteneſs of ſmelling. The 
common rate of a cow or calf is fifty ſhillings un- 
ſight un-ſeen ; be ſhe big or little, they are never 
very curious to examine that point. 

Their ſheep are of a midling ſize, pretty fine Shes, 
fleec'd in general, and moſt perſons begin to keep 
flocks, which hitherto has not been much regarded 
becauſe of the wolves that deſtroy them; ſo that 
a piece of mutton is a finer treat than either veniſon 
wild-gooſe, duck, widgeon, or teal. 

Elks: I have heard of them beyond the inhabi-Elks 
tants, and that there was one preſented to fir 
WILLIAM BERKLY, which he kept ſome time; 
but they are not common. 

There are abundance of brave red deer; fo that Deer. 
a good woodſman, as they call them, will keep 
his houſe with veniſon. The Indians make artifi- 
cial ſorts of heads of boughs of trees, which they 
conſecrate to their gods, and theſe they put on to 
deceive the deer when they goa ſhooting or hunt- 
ing as they call it, and by mimicking the feeding of 
the deer, they by degrees get within ſhot. 

Swine they have now in great abundance. Hes 
Shoats, or porkrels, are their general food, and I 
believe as good as any Weſtphalia; certainly far ex- 
ceeding our Engliſh. | 

Raccoon: I take it to be a ſpecies of a monkey, Rice 
ſomething leſs than a fox, grey hair'd, its feet 
formed like a hand, and the face too has likewiſe 
the reſemblance of a monkey's, beſides, being kept 
tame, are very apiſh, They are very prejudicial 
to their poultry, as I remember. | 

An opoſſum : as big, and ſomething ſhaped like opotumk 
our badgers, but of a lighter dun colour, with a 
long tail ſomething like a rat, but as thick as a 
| man $ 


V. 


p L CHAP. man's thumb. The skin of the females belly is 


very large, and folded ſo as to meet like a purſe ; 


» 2 wherein they ſecure their young whilſt little and 


Meſc- xe ts 


Raccca 


> Opoſſunt | 


tender : which will as naturally run thither as 
Chickens to a Hen ; and in theſe falſe bellies they 
will carry their young, Theſe alſo feed on and 
devour corn, 

Hares : many will have them to be a Hedge- 
rabbet, but I know not what they mean there- 
by. I take them to be a perfect ſpecies of Hares, 
becauſe I have ſeen Leverets there with the white 
ſpot in the head, which the old ones have not; ſo 
it is in England, and the down is perfectly of the 
colour of our Hares ; they ſit as our Hares do, and 
make no holes and burrows in the earth : true, 
they are but about the bigneſs of an Engliih Rab- 
bet, and run no faſter : they generally take into 
ſome hollow tree within a little ſpace ; which then 
the people catch by gathering the wither'd leaves, 
and ſetting them on fire within the hollow of the 
tree, and ſmoaking them ſo till they fall down, 
Sometimes they take long briars and twiſt them 
in the down and skin, and fo pull them forth. 

Their Squirrels are of three forts, the firſt is the 
great Fox-ſquirrel, much larger than the Engliſh, 
and are grey almoſt as a common Rabbet. "Theſe 
are very common. I have eaten of them at the 
beſt gentlemens tables, and they are as good as a 
Rabbet. The ſecond is the Flying-ſquirrel, of a 
lighter dun colour, and much leſs than the Engliſh 
Squirrel, The skin on either fide the belly ex- 
tended is very large betwixt the fore - leg and hind- 
leg, which helps them much in their ſkipping from 
one bough to another, that they will leap farther 
than the Fox- ſquirrel, tho? much leſs ; yet this is 
rather skipping than flying, tho? the diſtinction be 
well enough. The third is the Ground- ſquirrel, 
I never ſaw any of this ſort ; only I have been told 
of them, and have had them deſcribed to me 
to be little bigger than a Mouſe, finely ſpotted 
like a young Fawn; by which I further appre- 
hend, they are an abſolute fort of Dor-Mouſe, 
only different in colour, 

Muſk-rats : in all things ſhap'd like our Wa- 
ter-rats, only ſomething larger, and are an abſo- 
lute ſpecies of Water-rats, only having a curious 
muſky ſcent. I kept one for a certain time in a 
wooden cheſt: two days before it dy'd it was ex- 
traordinary odoriferous, and ſcented the room very 
much, but the day that it dy*d and a day aſter the 
ſcent was very ſmall; yet eee the skin was 
very fragrant; the ſtones alſo ſmelt very well. 
They build houſes as Beavers do in the marſhes and 
ſwamps (as they call them) by the water-ſides, 
with two or three ways into them, and they are 
finely daub'd within. I pull'd one in pieces pur- 
poſely to ſee the contrivance; there were three 
different lodging rooms, very neat, one higher 
than 75 - I conceive purpoſely made for re- 
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tirement when the water riſes higher than ordina- C HAP. 
ry: they are conſiderably large, having much V. 
traſh and lumber to make their houſes withal. I L WW 
ſuppoſe they live moſtly on fiſh. 

Batts: as I remember, at leaſt two ſorts, one gatts. 
a large ſort with long ears, and particularly long 
ſtragling hairs: The other much like the Engliſh, 
ſomething larger I think ; very common, 

I had never heard of any lions; they told me Lions. 
of a creature killed whilſt I was there in Glou- 715% 
ceſter county, which I conceived to be a ſort of 
pard, or tyger, 

Bears: there are but few in the inhabited part Bears, 

of Virginia, Towards Carolina there are man 
more, There was a ſmall bear killed within three 
miles of James city, the year that I left the coun- - 
try; but it was ſuppoſed to have ſtrayed and ſwam 
over James river. They are not very fierce. 
Their fleſh is commended for a very rich ſort of 
pork ; but the lying fide of the bear, as I remem- 
ber, is but half the value of the other, weight ſor 
weight. 

There are ſeveral forts of Wild- cats, and Poll- Wild- cats. 
cats. 

Beavers build their houſes in like manner as the B.avers 
Musk-rats do, only much larger, and with pieces 
of timber make dams over rivers, as I ſuppoſe 
either to preſerve their furs dry in their paſlage 
over the rivers, or elſe to catch fiſh by ſtanding to 
watch them thereon, and jumping upon them on a 
ſudden. They are very ſubtle creatures, and if 
half the ſtories be true that I have been told, they 
have a very orderly government among them. In 
their works each knows his proper work and ſtati- 
on, and the overſeers beat thoſe young ones that 
loiter in their buſineſs; and will make them cr 
and work ſtoutly, "Theſe will be further deſcri- 
bed in New-England. 

Of Wolves there are great ſtore ; you may hear Wolves. 
a company hunting in an evening, and yelping 
like a pack of beagles; but they are very cowardly, 
and dare ſcarce venture on any thing that faces 
them; yet if hungry, will pull down a good large 
ſheep that flies from them. I never heard that any 
of them adventured to ſet on man or child. 

Foxes: they are very much like ours, only Fox 
their furr is much more griſſed or grey; neither 
do I remember ever to have ſeen any fox- holes; 
but of this I am not poſitive, 

Every houſe keeps three or four mungrel dogs Doge. 
to deſtroy vermine, ſuch as Wolves, Foxes, Rac- 
coons, ſſums, &c. But they never hunt with 
Hounds; I ſuppoſe becauſe there are ſo many bran- 
ches of rivers that they cannot follow them. Nei- 


ther do they keep Grey-hounds, becauſe they ſay, 


that they are ſubject to break their necks by run- 
ning againſt trees, and any cur will ſerve to run 
their hares into a hollow tree, where, after the 
aforeſaid manner, they catch them. . 
” | KEE They 
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Tortoiſes, 


Frogs, 


Toad 85 


Lizards. 


Snakes. 
Rattle- 
ſnake, 
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tortoiſes, but they are very ſmall I think. TI never 
ſaw any in that country to exceed a foot in length. 
There is alſo another ſort of land- tortoiſe, diffe- 
rent from the common fort, with a higher-ridged 
back, and ſpeckled with red ſort of ſpots. 

Frogs they have of ſeveral ſorts; one of a prodi- 
gious largeneſs, eight or ten times as big as any in 
England; and it makes a ſtrange noiſe, ſomething 
like the bellowing of a bull, or betwixt that and 


the hollow ſounding noiſe that the Engliſh bittern 


makes, 

Another very common ſort which they call toads, 
becauſe black ; but I think differs nothing from 
our black frog. They have toads alſo, like ours 
in England, and another ſmall fort of frog, which 
makes a noiſe like pack-horſe bells all the ſpring 
long. Another little green frog that will leap pro- 
digiouſly,which they therefore call the Flying-frog. 
There is ſtill heard in the woods a ſhrill fort of 
noiſe, much like that which our Shrew-mouſe 
makes, but much ſharper. I could never learn 
the certainty what it was that made this noiſe, 
It is generally in a tree, and ſome have aſſerted 
to me that it was made by the green frog, yet I 
ſcarcely believe it. Mr. BaxisTER aſſured me that 
it was made by a fort of Scarabæus- beetle, that is, I 
think, full as big as the Humming-bird ; but neither 
do I believe that, and for this reaſon, becauſe I ne- 
ver ſaw that beetle ſo low as the ſalts, but always 
as high up in the country as the Freſhes, and that 
noiſe is frequent all over the country. 

Lizards are grey and very common here; the 
ſnakes feed much on them, for I have taken ſeve- 
ral of them out of tlie bellies of Snakes. 

Snakes: about ſeven ſeveral ſorts. The Rattle- 


ſnake, ſo called from certain rattles at the end of 


the tail. Theſe rattles ſeem like ſo many periſhed 
joints, being a dry husk over certain joints; and 
the common opinion is, that there are as many 
rattles or joints as the ſnake is years old. I killed 
four or five, and they had eleven, twelve, or 
thirteen joints each; and the young ones have no 
rattles of a year or two old, but they may be known 
notwithſtanding, being very regularly diced or 
checquered black and grey on the backs. The old 
ones ſhake and ſhiver theſe rattles with wonderful 
nimbleneſs when they are in any ways diſturbed, 
Their bite is very deadly, yet not always of the 
ſame force, but more or leſs mortal according as 


the ſnake is in force or vigour; and therefore in 


June or July much worſe, and more mortal than 
in March and April. This ſnake is a very maje- 
ſtick ſort of creature, and will ſcarce meddle with 
any thing unleſs provoked; but if any thing offend 
it, it makes directly at them. I was told a pleaſant 
ſtory of an old gentleman, Colonel CLE Y BORN, as 
J remember, was his name, the ſame that ſent the 


Rattle-ſnakesto the Royal- ſociety ſome years ſince; 


he had an odd fancy of keeping ſome of the ſnakesC H Ap 


always in barrels in the houſe ; and one time an 
Indian pretending to charm them ſo as to take 
them by the neck in his hand without biting of 
him, the old gentleman cauſed a Rattle-ſnake to 
be brought forth; the Indian began his charm with 
a little wand, whiſking it round and round the 
Rattle-ſnake's head, bringing it by degrees nigher 
and nigher, and at length flung the ſwitch a- 
way, and whiſked his hand about in like man- 
ner, bringing his hand ſtill nigher and nigher by 
taking leſs circles, when the old gentleman im- 
mediately hit the Snake - with his crutch, and the 
Snake ſnap'd the Indian by the hand, and bit 
him very ſharply betwixt the fingers, which put 
his charm to an end, and he roar'd out, but 
ſtretch'd his arm out as high as he could, calling 
for a ſtring, wherewith he bound his arm as 
hard as poſſibly he could, and clap'd a hot burn- 
ing coal thereon and ſinged it ſtoutly, whereby 
he was cur'd, but look'd pale a long while af- 
ter. And I believe this truly one of the beſt 
ways in the world of curing the bite either of 
a Viper or mad Dog. I was with the honoura- 
ble 'ſquire BoyLE when he made certain expe- 
riments of curing the bite of Vipers with cer- 
tain Eaſt-India Snake-ſtones, that were ſent him 
by King James the ſecond, the Queen, and ſome: 
of the nobility, purpoſely to have him try their 
virtue and efficacy: for that end he got ſome 
briſk Vipers, and made them bite the thighs of 
certain Pullets, and the breaſts of others. He 
apply'd nothing to one of the Pullets, and it 
dy'd within three minutes and a half, as I remem- 
ber; but I think they all recover'd to which he ap- 
ply'd the Snake-ſtones, tho' they turn'd wonderful 
pale, their combs, &c. immediately, and they be- 
came extreme ſick, and purg'd within half an hour, 
and the next morning all their fleſh was turn'd 
green to a wonder ; nevertheleſs they recover'd 
by degrees. "The manner of the application was 
only by laying on the ſtone, and by two croſs bits 
of a very ſticking diachylum plaiſter, binding it on; 
which he let not lie on paſt an hour or two, and I 
think not ſo long; then took the ſtone off and put it 
into milk for ſome time; for ſome ſtones were of 
much ſtronger virtue than others. I propos'd a piece 
of unquench'd lime-ſtone to be apply'd, to ſee whe- 
ther it might not prove as powerfu], but know not 
whether ever it was try'd. But here one telling 
Mr. Box LE the ſtory of this Indian, he approv'd 
the method of cure, and ſaid, an actual cautery 
was the moſt certain cure. The 
a Viper and mad dog (as I conceive) kill by thick- 
ning of the blood, after the manner that runnet 
congeals milk when they make cheeſe, Vipers, 


and all the viperous brood, as Rattle-ſnakes, &c. 


that are deadly, have, I believe, their poiſonous 


teeth fiſtulous, for ſo I have obſery'd. the Vipers 


teeth 


” 


poiſon both of 
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V. 


and therefore they kill ſo very ſpeedily by injecting 


v W yVth poiſon through theſe fiſtulous teeth into the 


h d Ble N. * 
"lake, 


very maſs of blood; but the bite of mad dogs is 
oft of long continuance before it get into and cor- 
rupt the maſs of blood, for that it ſticks only to 
the out-ſides of the teeth; and therefore when 
they bite through any thickneſs of cloaths, it rare- 
ly proves mortal, the cloaths wiping the poiſon off 
before it comes to the fleſh. 

Colonel SPENCER, the ſecretary of ſtate in Vir- 
ginia, a very ingenious gentleman, told me that his 
ſcrvant brought him word once that a ſow having 
farrowed, a Rattle-ſnake was got into the den and 
had kill'd the pigs. The colonel] went to ſee the 
ſnake, which they ſaid was ſtill coyl'd in the den; 
there follow'd him two or three mungrel curs, and 
they ſet one of the dogs at the ſnake, which was 
too quick for the dog and ſnapt him by the noſe ; 
whereupon he ſet a howling, and run immediately 
into the adjacent river and dy'd very ſhortly after. 
Another of the dogs upon the like attempt was bit 
by the ſnake alſo, and fell a howling and frothing 
and tumbling ; but he not dying ſo ſoon as the 
other dog did, they fetch'd ſome of the herb which 
they call dittany, as having a great traditionary 
virtue for the cure of poiſons. They pounded it, 


and adding a little water expreſſed the juice, and 


cave the dog frequently thereof, nevertheleſs he di- 
cd within a day or two, The howlings of the 
dogs he ſuppos'd gave notice to the ſow, and made 
her come furiouſly briſtling, and run immediate] 
into her den, but being likewiſe bit by the«ſnake, 
ſhe ſet up a miſerable ſqueak, and ran alſo into the 
river and there dy'd, 

A gentlewoman, who was a notable female 
doctreſs, told me, that a neighbour having been 
bit by a Rattle-ſnake, ſwelPd exceſſively. Some 
days afterwards ſhe was ſent for, who found him 
SwelPd beyond what ſhe thought it had been poſſi- 
ble for the skin to contain, and very thirſty, She 
gave him oriental Bezoar, ſhav'd with a ſtron 
decoction of the aforeſaid dittany, whereby ſhe re- 
cover'd the perſon, To the beſt of my remem- 
brance it was he that told me. Aſking him after- 
wards what he felt when the ſnake firſt bit him, 
he faid it ſeem'd as if a flaſh of fire had run through 
his reins, 

Beſides the Rattle-ſnake, there is the Blowing- 
inake, an abſolute ſpecies of a viper, but larger 


than any that J have ſeen in Europe. It is ſo call'd 


becauſe it ſeems to blow and ſpread its head, and 
well very much before it bites, which is very 
deadly, It is remarkable there is none of their 
inakes which make any of that hiſſing noiſe that 
ours in England make, but only ſhoot out their 
tongues, ſhaking them as ours do, without 
u—_ at all. This is a ſhort thick fort of a 
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There is another ſort of deadly ſnake, call'd the C H AP. 
Red-ſnake. I once narrowly eſcap'd treading on V. 
the back of one of them. They are of an ugly . 
dark brown colour, inclining to red; their bellies Eh Ret- 
are of a more duſky white, with a large flreak of 
vermillion red on either fide. This too is of the 
viper kind, but is not fo ſhort, and its tail is more 
taper and ſmall, | 

The Horn-ſnake is, as they ſay, another ſort The Hera 
of deadly ſnake, I never ſaw any of them unleſs wake. 
once, ſhortly after my arrival in that country. I 
could not ſee the horn, which they ſay it has in 
its front, wherewith it ſtrikes, and if it wounds 
is as deadly as the Rattle-ſnakes's bite. This, I 
think, may not improperly be refer'd to the Dart- 
ſnakes. | . 

The Black- ſnake I think is the largeſt of all The Black- 
others, but I am ſure the moſt common. I have Hake. 
kill's ſeveral of them full fix foot long. Their 
bite 1s not deem'd mortal, but it ſwells and turns 
to a running ſore ; they feed upon lizards, mice, 
rats, frogs, and toads, which I have taken out of 
their bellies. I was once a ſimpling in the woods 
on a fair ſun-ſhine day, when I faw a ſnake craw- 
ling on a tree that was fallen, and licking with 
its forked tongue as it mov'd. I ſtood ſtill to ob- 
ſerve it, and faw it lick up ſmall inſects and flies 
with wonderful nimbleneſs, catching them betwixt 
the forks of its tongue, 

The Corn-ſnake is moſt like the Rattle-ſnake of The Corne 
all others in colour; but the checquers are not ſo 
regular, neither has it any rattles. They are moſt 
frequent in the corn fields, and thence I ſuppoſe fo 
call'd. The bite is not ſo venomous as the Black- 
inake's. 

The Water-ſnake is a ſmall Snake. I never ſaw 2 
any of them above a yard long, tho' I have ſeen © 
ſometimes wy or fifty at once. They are of an 
ugly dark blackiſh colour. They ſay they are the 
leaft venomous of any. 

To this account of Mr. CLayToN's,if I add Sir Sir Hans 
Hans SLo Ax's remarks on the ſame animals, and) hand] 
the inſtances he produces of the effects their bite on Snakes, 
has upon other creatures, I preſume it will not be 
unacceptable, | 

The various relations, ſays that gentleman, 
not only of curious and credible authors who have 
given us accounts of Virginia, Carolina, and the 
neighbouring countries, but alſo the teſtimonies of 
ſeveral men of integrity by word of mouth con- 
cerning what they call charms, enchantments, or 
faſcinations by ſnakes, have often ſeem'd to me 
greatly ſurpriſing, without my being able to ſatis- 
fy my ſelf of the true cauſe of ſuch appearances. 

' Theſe opinions are the greateſt ſupport of a com- 
mon notion, that ſeveral chronical waſting diſea- 
ſes, and ſuch diſorders of the nerves as are not eaſi- 
ly accounted for, not only in men but in' cattle 
are belicy'd to be the effects of an evil eye; of old 
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CH AP. malicious women, &c. thought to be witches and 


ſorcerers, or aſſiſted by the devil. 


In particular, as to Rattle-ſnakes, they all agree that when ſuch animals as are their proper prey, 
in their relations, that thoſe Snakes keeping their namely, ſmall Quadrupedes, or birds, &c. are ſur- 
eyes fix'd on any ſmall animal, as a Squirrel, pris'd by them, they bite them, and the poiſon al- 
bird, or ſuch like, tho? fitting upon the branch of lows them time to run a ſmall way, as our dog did, 


a tree of a conſiderable height, ſhall, by ſuch ſted- 
faſt or earneſt looking, make or cauſe it to fall dead 
into their mouths, This is a thing ſo well atteſt- 


ed, that they think there is no reaſon to queſtion 


their belief of it. 


Mr. Re Ap, an eminent merchant in the city of 
London, had a Rattle- ſnake ſent him alive in a box 
with ſome gravel from Virginia, which he did me 
t had liv'd three months 
before, without any ſuſtenance, and had in that 
time parted with its outer coat, or Exuviæ, which 
was found amongſt the gravel. Mr.RanBy,a very 
ingenious ſurgeon and anatomiſt, undertook the 


the favour to give me. 


lodging it; and captain HALL, a very underſtand- 


ing and obſervant perſon,who had liv'd many years 


in that country in great repute, ventur'd to take 


the ſnake out of the box, notwithſtanding that the 


poiſon from the bite thereof is almoſt preſent death; 


for he gave us an inſtance of a perſon bitten, who 


was found dead at the return of a meſſenger going 
to the next houſe to fetch a remedy or antidote, tho' 
he was not gone above half an hour. Nay, fo 
certain are the mortal effects of this poiſon, that 
ſometimes the waiting till an iron can be heated in 
order to burn the wound, is faid to have proved 
fatal. This gentleman told me, he thought the 
ſecureſt way was immediately to cut out the part 
where the wound was made; for he had ſeen ſeve- 
ral who had carry'd theſe hollow ſcars about them, 
as marks of the narrow eſcape they had had, and 
never felt any inconvenience afterwards, 

Tho' providence hath produc'd a creature ſo 
terrible to other animals, yet it ſeems to have pro- 
vided it with the rattle at its tail, that the noiſe 
thereof might give warning to them to get out of 
Its way. 

I defir'd an experiment ſhould be 2 before 
ſeveral phyſicians, which was accordingly done in 
the garden belonging to their college in London. 
The captain, by keeping the head ſaſt with a fork- 
ed ſtick, and making a nooſe, which he put about 
the tail of the ſnake, ty'd it faſt to the end of a- 
nother ſtick, wherewith he took him out of the 
box and laid him upon the graſs-plat; then a dog 
being made to tread upon him, he bit the dog, 
who thereupon howled very bitterly, and went 
away ſome few yards diſtant from the ſnake, but 
in about one minute of time he grew paralytick 


in the hinder legs, after the manner of dogs who ſaid, it will ſtrike its tail into the butt end of a 


have the Aorta Deſcendens ty'd, He dy'd in leſs 
than three minutes time, as is related by Mr. 
RANBY in an account of this experiment in Phi- 
loſ. Tranſ. No. 401. p. 377. and by captain HALL, 


No. 399, p. 309. 5 


In my opinion, the whole myſtery of their en- CH A p. C1 
chanting or charming any creature is chiefly this, V. 
MW 


ns 


or perhaps a bird to fly up into the next tree, where 
the ſnakes watch them with great earneſtneſs till 
they fall down, or are perfectly dead, when having 
lick'd them over with their ſpawl or ſpittle, they 
org them down, as the following accounts re- 
ate, 

Some people in England(ſays colonel BEVER Le V, Clone! 
in his hiſtory of Virginia, edit. 2. p. 260. Lond, "2" 
1722. 8vo.) are ſtartled at the very name of theof the 
Rattle-ſnake, and fanſy every corner of that pro- 2 
vince ſo much peſter'd with them that a man goes 1785 
in conſtant danger of his life that walks abroad in 
the woods; but this is as groſs a miſtake as moſt 
of the other ill reports of this country; for in the 
firſt place, this ſnake is very rarely ſeen, and when 
that happens it never does the leaſt miſchiefs unleſs 
you offer to diſturb it, and thereby provoke it to 
bite in its own defence : But it never fails to give 
you fair warning by making a noiſe with its rat- 
tle, which may be heard at a convenient diſtance. 
For my own part, I have travell'd the country as 
much as any man in it of my age, by night and by. 
day, above the inhabitants as well as among them, 
and yet before the firſt impreſſion of this book I 
had never ſeen a Rattle-ſnake alive and at liberty 
in all my life. I had ſeen them indeed after they 
had been kill'd or pent up in boxes to be ſent to 
England, The bite of this Viper, without ſome 
immediate application, 1s certainly death ; but re- 
medies are ſo well known that none of their ſer- 
vants are ignorant of them. I never knew any 
kill'd by theſe or any other of their Snakes, altho? 

I had a general knowledge all over the country, 
and had been in every part of it. They have ſe- 
veral other Snakes which are ſeen more frequently, 
and have very little or no hurt in them, viz, ſuch 
as they call Black-ſnakes, Water-ſnakes, and 
Corn-ſnakes. The Black-viper-ſnake, and the 
Copper-belly*d-ſnake, are faid to be as venomous 
as the Rattle-ſnake, but they are as ſeldom ſeen, 
Theſe three poiſonous Snakes bring forth their 
young alive, whereas the other three forts lay 
eggs, which are hatch'd afterwards, and that is the 
diſtinction they make, eſteeming only thoſe to be 
venomous which are viviparous. They have like 
wiſe the Horn-ſnake, ſo call'd from a ſharp horn 
it carries in its tail, with which it aſſaults any 
thing that offends it with that force, that, as it 1s 


hes ſket, from whence it is not able to diſengage 
itſelf, 

All forts of Snakes will charm both birds and 
Squirrels ; and the indians pretend to charm * 
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CHAP. (the Snakes.) Several perſons have ſeen Squirrels 


run down a tree directly into a Snake's mouth. 


| YN They have likewiſe ſeen birds fluttering up and 


down, and chattering at theſe Snakes, till at laſt 
they have dropped down juſt before them, 

In the end of May, 1715, ſtopping at an 
orchard by the road- ſide to get ſome Cherries, be- 
ing three of us in company, we were entertained 
with the whole proceſs of a charm between a 
Rattle-ſnake and a Hare, the Hare being better 
than half grown. It happened thus : one of the 
company, in his ſearch for the beſt Cherries, eſpi- 
ed the Hare fitting, and altho' he went cloſe by 
her, ſhe did not move, till he (not ſuſpecting the 
occaſion of her gentleneſs) gave her a laſh with 
his whip ; this made her run about ten foot, and 
there fit down again. The gentleman not find- 
ing the Cherries ripe, immediately returned the 
ſame way, and near the place where he ſtruck 
the Hare, he eſpied a Rattle-ſnake. Still, not ſuſ- 
pecting the charm, he goes back about twenty 
yards to a hedge to get a ſtick to kill the Snake, 
and at his return found the Snake removed, and 
coiled in the ſame place from whence he had moved 
the Hare. This put him into immediate thoughts 
of looking for the Hare again, and ſoon eſpied 
her about ten foot off the Snake, in the ſame 
place to which ſhe had ſtarted when he whipped 
her. She was now lying down, but would ſome- 
times raiſe herſelf on her fore-feet, ſtruggling as 
it were for life, or to get away; but could never 
raiſe her hinder parts from the ground, and then 
would fall flat on her ſide again, panting vehe- 
mently, In this condition the Hare and Snake 
were when he called me, and tho' we were all 
three come up within fifteen foot of the Snake, 
to have a full view of the whole, he took no no- 
tice at all of us, nor ſo much as gave a glance 
towards us. There we ſtood at leaſt half an hour, 
the Snake not altering a jot, but the Hare often 
ſtruggling, and falling on its fide again, till at 
laſt the Hare lay ſtill, as dead, for ſome time; 
then the Snake moved out of his coil, and lid 
gently and ſmoothly towards the Hare, his co- 
lours at that inſtant being ten times more glori- 
ous and ſhining than at other times: as the Snake 
moved along, the Hare happened to fetch another 
ſtruggle, upon which the Snake made a ſtop, ly- 
ing. at his length till the Hare lay quiet again for 
a ſhort ſpace, and then he advanced again till he 
came up to the hinder parts of the Hare, which 
in all this operation had been towards the Snake; 
there he made a ſurvey all over the Hare, raiſing 
part of his body above it, then turned off, and 
went to the head and noſe of the Hare; after 


that to the ears, took the ears in his mouth, one 
after the other, working each apart in his mouth, 


as a man does a wafer to moiſten it; then re- 
turned to the noſe again, and took the face into 


his mouth, ſtraining and gathering his lips ſume- CH AP, 


times by one fide of his mouth, ſometimes by the 


other, At the ſhoulders he was a long time puz- 2 


zled, often hauling and ftretching the Hare out 
at length, and ſtraining forward firſt one ſide of 
his mouth, then the other, till at laſt he got the 
whole body into his throat; then we went to him, 
and taking the twiſt-band off from my Hat, I 
made a noiſe, and put it about his neck: this 
made him at length very furious, but we having 
ſecured him, put him into one end of a Wallet, 
and carried him on horſeback five miles to Mr. 
JohN BayLor's houſe, where we lodged that 
night, with a deſign to have ſent him to Dr, 
Cock at Williamſburgh ; but Mr. BAYLOR 
was ſo careful of his ſlaves, that he would not let 
him be put into his boat, for fear he ſhould get 
looſe and miſchief them ; therefore the next morn- 
ing we killed him, and took the Hare out of his 
belly. The head of the Hare began to be digeſt- 
ed, and the hair falling off, having lain about 
eighteen hours in the Snake's belly. 

I thought this account of ſuch a curioſity would 
be acceptable, and the rather becauſe, tho I live 
in a country where ſuch things are ſaid frequent- 
ly to happen, yet I never could have any ſatisfac- 
tory account of a charm, tho' I have met with 
ſeveral Perſons who have pretended to have ſeen 
them. Some alſo pretend that thoſe ſort of Snakes 
influence children, and even men and women by 
their charms, But this that I have related of my 
own view, I aver (for the ſatisfaction of the 
Learned) to be punctually true, without enlarg- 
ing or wavering in any reſpect, upon the faith of 
a Chriſtian, TIE . 

In my youth I was a bear- hunting in the 
woods above the inhabitants, and having ſtraggled 
from my companions, I was entertained at my 
return with the relation of a pleaſant rencounter 
between a Dog and a Rattle-ſnake about a Squir- 
rel. The Snake had got the head and ſhoulders 
of the Squirrel into his mouth, which being ſome- 
thing too large for his throat, it took him up 
ſome time to moiſten the furr of the Squirrel with 
his ſpawl to make it ſlip down. The Dog took 
this Advantage, ſeized the hinder Parts of the 
Squirrel, and tugged with all his might. The 
Snake on the other ſide would not let go his hold 
for a long time, till at laſt fearing he might be 
bruiſed by the Dog's running away with him, he 
gave up his prey to the Dog. The Dog eat the 
Squirrel, and felt no harm, 

Another curioſity concerning this Viper, which 
I never met with in print, I will alſo relate from 
my own obſervation. 

Some time after my obſervation of the charm, 
my waiting-boy | being ſent abroad on an errand, 
alſo took upon himſelf to bring home a Rattle- 
ſnake in a nooſe. 1 cut off the head of this. 

| ; dnake, 
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it. This I laid upon the head of a tobacco hogs- 


bead (one STEPHEN LANKFORD, a Carpenter, 


now alive, being with me.) Now you mult 
note, that theſe Snakes have but two teeth, by 
which they convey their poiſon, and they are pla- 
ced in the upper jaw, pretty forward in the 
mouth, one on each fide, "Theſe teeth are hol- 
low and crooked, like a Cock's ſpur; they are 
alſo looſe or ſpringing in the mouth, and not faſten- 
ed in the jaw bone, as all the other teeth are ; 
the hollow has a vent alſo through, by a ſmall hole, 
a little below the point of the teeth. "Theſe 
two tecth are kept lying down along the jaw, 
or ſhut like a pring-kotfs, and don't ſhrink up, 
as the talons of a Cat or Panther. "They have 
alſo over them a looſe thin film or ſkin of a fleſh 


colour, which riſes over them when they are rai- 


ſed; which I take to be only at the will of the 
Snake to do injury. This ſkin does not break 
by the riſing of the tooth only, but keeps whole 
till the bite is given, and then is pierced by the 
tooth, by which the poiſon is let out, "The head 
being laid upon the hogſhead, I took two little 
twiggs, or ſplinters of ſticks, and having turned 
the head upon its crown, opened the mouth, and 
lifted up the fang or ſpringing tooth on one fide 
ſeveral times; in doing of which I at laſt broke 


the ſkin: the head gave a ſudden champ with its 


mouth breaking from my ſticks, in which I ob- 
ferved that the poiſon ran down in a lump like 


dil round the root of the tooth; then I turned 


the other ſide of the head, and reſolved to be 
more- careful to keep the mouth open on the like 
occaſion, and obſerve more narrowly the conſe- 
quence ; for it is to be obſerved, that tho” the 
heads of Snakes, "Terrapins (a ſort of Tortoiſe) 
and ſuch like vermine be cut off, yet the body 
will not die in a long time after; the general 
faying is, till the ſun ſets. After opening the 
mouth on the other fide, and lifting up that fang 
alſo ſeveral times, he endeavoured to give another 
bite or champ, but I kept his mouth open, and 
the tooth pierced the film, and emitted a ſtream 
like one full of blood in blood-letting, and caſt 
fome drops upon the fleeve of the. Carpenter's 
ſhirt, who had no waiſtcoat on. I adviſed him 
to put off his ſhirt, but he would not, and recei- 
ved no harm; and tho' nothing could then be ſeen 


of it upon the ſhirt, yet in waſhing there appear- 


ed five green ſpecks, which every waſhing appear- 


ed plainer and plainer, and laſted as long as the 


ſhirt did, which the Carpenter told me was about 
three years after. The head we threw afterwards 


down upon the ground, and a Sow came and eat- 


it before our faces, and received no harm. Now 


I believe had this poiſon lighted upon any place 
of the Carpenter's ſkin that was ſcratched or hurt, 
it might have. poiſoned him. I take the poiſon 
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to reſt in a ſmall bag or receptacle in the hollow CH Ap 


at the root of theſe teeth ; but I never had the 


opportunity afterwards to make a further diſcovery WV 


of that, 
I will likewiſe give you a ſtory of the violent 


effects of this ſort of poiſon, becauſe I depend on 


the truth of it, having it from an acquaintance 
of mine of good credit, one Colonel James 
TAYLOR of Metapony, till alive. He being 
with others in the woods a ſurveying, juſt as they 
were ſtanding to light their pipes, they found a 
Rattle-ſnake, and cut off his head and about three 
inches of the body; then with a green ſtick 
which he had in his hand, about a foot and an 
half long, the bark being newly peeled off, urged 
and provoked the head, till & bit the ſtick in fury 
ſeveral times. Upon this the Colonel obſerved 
ſmall green ſtreaks to riſe up along the ſtick to- 
wards his hand; he threw the ſtick upon the 
ground, and in a quarter of an hour the ſtick of 
its own accord ſplit into ſeveral pieces, and fell 
aſunder from end to end. This account I had 
from him again at the writing hereof, Brever- 
LEY's hiſtory of Virginia, p. 260 to 267. 

Father LaBAT likewiſe tells us (in his Nouveau 
voyage aux ifles de P Amerique, tom. IV. p. 96 
and 106, edit, Paris, 1722, in 8vo.) that Ser- 
pents when they bite their prey, retire to avoid 
being hurt by them, and when dead, cover them 
with their ſpittle, extend their feet along their 
ſides and tails, if quadrupedes, and then ſwallow 
them, 

A certain Viper- catcher who ſuffered himſelf 
to be bitten before forty gentlemen of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge laſt month (July, 17 37) for 
the ſlender reward of twelvepence he received. of 
every one of the ſpectators, having provoked a 
Viper to faſten upon his wriſt, ſaid he felt at that 
inſtant a moſt exquiſite pain as high as his elbow, 
and was in no ſmall conſternation, tho? he had 
been bitten a great many times before, both ac- 
cidentally in catching Vipers, and deſignedly for 
a reward, and particularly before ſome gentlemen 
of the Royal-ſociety. . 

He kept ſtroaking down his arm to the wriſt 
from the time he was wounded, but applied no- 
thing to it except common Sallad-oil, and did 
not do this till half an hour after he was bitten, 
and his arm was pretty much ſwelled, and the 
next day he appeared perfectly well. 

Give me leave to add, in relation to the Horn- 
ſake, that I faw a letter lately which Mr. W1L- 
KINSON, fellow of Emmanuel-college, received 
from his brother, then at Virginia, who aſſured 
him that trees had been killed by this Snake's 
ſtriking his horn into them; which does not ſeem 
more improbable than the ſplitting of a ſtick that 
has been penetrated by the tooth of a Rattle- 
ſnake; but as to the buſuneſs of charming, I have 


very 
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The Night-raven, which ſome call the Virgi- CH AP. 


I AP, very little faith in it, unleſs as J have hinted, in 


V. 


treating of the Eaſt-India Serpents, that birds 
may be delighted with the ſparkling eyes of 
Snakes, as they are with the Fowler's glaſs, or as 
a Moth is with the flame of a candle, and be ta- 
ken in flying to the Snake to ſatisfy their curio- 
ity. 

As to the feathered race, ſays Mr. CLayTON, 
already cited, there are three forts of Eagles; 
the largeſt I take to be that they call the grey Ea- 
gle, being much of the colour of our Kite or 
Glead, 

The ſecond is the bald Eagle, for the body and 
part of the neck being of a dark brown, the up- 
per part of the neck or head is covered with a 


white ſort of down ; whereby it looks very bald, 


whence it is ſo named. 

The third is the Black- eagle, reſembling moſt 
the Engliſh- eagle. They build their neſts gene- 
rally at the top of ſome old tree, naked of boughs, 
and nigh the river-ſide, and the people fell the 
tree generally when they take the young. They 
are moſt frequently fitting on ſome tall tree by 
the river-ſide, whence they may have a proſpect 
up and down the river, as I ſuppoſe to obſerve the 
Fiſhing-hawks ; for when they ſee the Fiſhing- 
hawk has ſtruck a Fiſh, immediately they take 
wing, and it is ſometimes very pleaſant to be- 
hold the flight ; for when the Fiſhing-hawk per- 
ceives herſelf purſued, ſhe will ſcream and make 
a terrible noiſe, till at length ſhe lets fall the 
Fiſh to make her own eſcape, which the Eagle 
frequently catches before it reach the earth or 
Water. Theſe Eagles kill young Lambs, Pigs, 
Kc. 

The Fiſhing-hawk is an abſolute ſpecies of a 
King's-fiſher, but full as large or larger than our 
Jay, much of the colour and ſhape of a King's- 
fiſner, tho' not altogether ſo curiouſly feathered. 
It has a large crop as I remember, There is a 
little King's-fiſner, much the ſame in every re- 
ſpect with ours. 

If I much miſtake not, I have ſeen both Goſs- 
hawk, and Faulcon ; beſides, there are ſeveral 
forts of the leſſer kind of Stannels. 

There is likewiſe the Kite and the Ringtale. 

I never heard the Cuckow there to my remem- 
brance. 

There is both a brown Owl and white Owl, 
much about as large as a Gooſe ; which often kills 
their Hens and Poultry in the night. The white 
Owl is a very delicate feathered bird ; all the 
leathers upon her breaſt and back being ſnow- 
white, and tipped with a punctal of jet- black; be- 
ſides, there is a Barn-owl, much like ours, and 
a little fort of Screech-owl. 

There is both the Raven and the Carrion- 


crow, I do not remember I ſaw any Rooks 
there, 8 n 


nian Batt, is about the bigneſs of a Cuckow, 
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feathered like them, but very ſhort legs, not diſ- WW 


cernible when it flies, which is only in the even- 
ing, ſcudding like our Night-raven. 


There is a great ſort of ravenous Bird that Buſtard. 


feeds upon carrion, as big very nigh as an Eagle, 
which they call a Turky-buſtard; its feathers are 
of a duſkiſh black; it has red gills, reſembling 
thoſe of a Turky, whence it has its name. It 
is nothing of the ſame ſort of bird with our Eng- 
liſh "Purky-buſtard, but is rather a ſpecies of the 
Kites, for it will hover on the wing ſomething 
like them, and is carnivorous. The fat thereof, 
diſſolved into an oil, is recommended mightily 
againſt old aches and Sciatica pains, 

I think there are no Jackdaws, nor any Mag- 
pies. They there prize a Magpy as much as we 
do their Red-bird. 


The Pica Glandaria, or Jay, is much leſs than Jays 


our Engliſh Jay, and of another colour ; for it is 
all blue where ours is brown, the wings marbled 
as curiouſly as ours are; it has both the ſame cry 
and ſudden jetting motion, 


| There are great variety and curioſity in the Wood-pecks 


Wood-peckers. There is one as big as our Mag- 
pye, with blackiſh brown feathers, and a large 
ſcarlet tuft on the top of the head. There are 
four or five ſorts of Wood-peckers more varie- 
gated with green, yellow, and red heads, others 
ſpotted black and white, moſt lovely to behold. 


ers. 


There are wild Turkies extreme large: they Turkier, 


talk of Turkies that have been killed which have 
weighed betwixt fifty and ſixty weight. The 
largeſt that ever I ſaw weighed ſomething better 
than thirty eight pound, They have very long 
legs, and will run prodigiouſly faſt, I remem- 
ber not that ever I ſaw any of them on the wing 
except it were once. Their feathers are of a 
blackiſh ſhining colour, that look in the ſun-ſhine 


like a Dove's neck. 


Hens and Cocks are for the moſt part with- Poultry 


out tails and rumps; and as ſome have aſſured * ithout 


me, our Engliſh Hens, after ſome time being 
kept there, have their rumps rot off; which I am 
the apter to believe, being all their Hens are cer- 
tainly of an Engliſh breed. I am ſorry I made 
no anatomical obſervations thereof, and remarks 
about the uſe of the rumps in birds, which at 
preſent I take to be a couple of Glands, contain- 
ing a ſort of juice for the varniſhing the fea- 
thers, having obſerved all birds .have much re- 
courſe with their bills to the rumps when they 
dreſs their plumes, whereby they ſcud through the 
air more nimbly in their flight. 


rumps. 


Partridges there are much ſmaller than ours, andPartridges, 


reſort in covies as ours do, 


Their fleſh is very: 


white, and much excels ours in my mind; ſed-- 
de guſtibus non eſt diſputandum, I 
| Ther 
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CHAP. Their Turtle-doves are of a duſkiſh blue co- 


V. 


lour, much leſs than our common Pigeon; the 


WY WS whole train is longer much than the tails of our 


Do es. 


Thruſh. 


Mocking- 
bird. 


Nightin- 
gals, 


Svarling, 


Pigeons, the middle feather being the longeſt. 
There is the ſtrangeſt ſtory of a vatt number of 
theſe Pigeons that came in a flock, a few years 
before I came thither ; they ſay they came through 
New-England, New-York, and Virginia, and 
were ſo prodigious in number as to darken the 
ſky for ſeveral hours in the place over which 
they flew, and brake maſſive boughs where they 


light, and many like things which TI have had 


aſſerted to me by many eye-witnefles of credit, 
that to me it was without doubt, the relaters be- 
ing very ſober perſons, and all agreeing in a ſto- 
ry. Nothing of the like ever happened ſince, nor 
did I ever ſee paſt ten in a flock together, that I 
remember. I am not fond of ſuch ſtories, and 
had ſuppreſſed the relating of it, but that I have 
heard the ſame from very many. 

The Thruſh and Fieldfare are much like ours, 
and are only ſeen in winter there, according as 
they are here. | 

Their Mocking-birds may be compared to our 
Singing-thruſhes, being much of the ſame big- 
neſs, There are two forts, the grey and the red; 


the grey has feathers much of the colour of our 


grey Plovers, with white in the wings like a Mag- 
pye. This has the much ſofter note, and will 
imitate in its ſinging the notes of all Birds that it 
hears, and is accounted much the fineſt ſinging 
bird in the world. This Mocking-bird, having 
its name from mimicking all other birds in ſing- 
ing, is a wonderful mettled bird, bold and briſk, 
and yet ſeems to be of a very tender conſtitution, 
neither ſinging in winter, nor in the midſt of ſum- 
mer; and with much difficulty are any of them 
brought to live in England, 

The red Mocking-bird is of a duſkiſh red, or 
rather brown; it ſings very well; but has not ſo 
ſoft a note as the grey Mocking- bird. 

Of the Virginia Nightingale, or Red- bird, there 
are two ſorts; the cocks of both ſorts are of a 
pure ſcarlet, the hens of a dutkiſh red, I diſtin- 


guiſh them into two forts; for the one has a 


tufted cops on the head, the other is ſmooth fea- 
thered. The boys catch them, and ſell them to 
the merchants for about ſix- pence a piece, by 
whom they are brought to England. They are 


\ ſomething leſs than a Thruſh, 


There is a bird very injurious to corn they 
call a Blackbird. T look on it as a fort of Starling, 
for they cry ſomething like them ; but do not 
ſing, are much about the ſame bigneſs, have 
fleſh blackiſh like theirs. They reſort in great 
flocks together, They are as black as a Crow 
all oyer to their bills, only ſome of them have 
ſcarlet feathers in the pinions of their wings, 


Query, whether a diſtinct ſpecies, 


ever I ſaw. 


They have a Lark nothing differing from our CH 4p 
common Lark, They have another bird which V. 
they call a Lark, that is much larger, as big as x 
a Starling 3 it has a ſoft note, feeds on the Lark; 
ground, and, as I remember, has the ſpecifical 
character of a long heel. It is more inclined to 
yellow, and has a large half moon on its breaſt of 
yellow. If it have not a long heel, query, whe- 
ther a ſpecies of the Yellow-hammer,. 

They have a Martin, very like, only larger x... 
than . that builds Füge ſame . —_ 
'The honourable Colonel Bacon has remarked 
for ſeveral years, that they conſtantly come thither 
upon the Ioth of March; one or two of them ap- 
pearing before, being ſeen hovering in the air for 
a day or two, then go away, and, as he ſuppoſed, 
returned with the great flock. The Colonel de- 
lighted much in this bird, and made holes like Pi- 
geon holes at the end of his houſe with boards 
purpoſely for them. 

Their Swallow differs but little from ours. Swalles, 

They have a bird called a Blue-bird, of a Blue dd. 
N azure colour, about the bigneſs of a Cha- 

nch, 

There are other ſorts of Finches, variegated Fiche, 
with orange and yellow feathers, very beautiful, 
Sparrows, not much different from the Eng- Sparton: 
liſh, but build not in the eaves of houſes, that 


The Snow-bird, which I take to be much the Sncw:-vi 
ſame with our Hedge-ſparrow. This is fo called 
becauſe it ſeldom appears about houſes, but againſt 
ſnow or very cold weather. | 

The Humming-bird, which feeds upon the ho- Hannig: 
ney of flowers. I have been told by ſome perſons" 
that have kept of theſe Humming- birds alive, 
and fed them with water and ſugar, they are 
much the ſmalleſt of all birds, have long bills 
and curiouſly coloured ſeathers, but differ much 
in colour. 

Herons, three or four ſeveral ſorts, one larger Herm, 
than the Engliſh, feathered much like a Spaniſh 
Gooſe. 

Another ſort that only comes in ſummer, milk 
white, with red legs, very lovely to behold. 

The Bittern is there leſs than in England, and Bitter 
does not make that ſounding noiſe, that ever I 
heard. 

Curlews, ſomething leſs than our Engliſh, tho! Cures 
bigger than a Wimbrel. I 

The Sand-piper, much reſembling the Engliſh. Sand p 

The Snipes, two forts, one reſembling ours, > 
the other much leſs. — 

The Tewits are ſmaller than the Engliſh, and Tev'*+ 
have no long toppins, but juſt like a young one 
that begins to fly. þ as 

There are a great number of wild Swans, wild ©; 
Geeſe, and Brent-geeſe all winter in mighty Puck, 
flocks, wild Ducks innumerable, Teal, Wigeon, 


Sheldrakes, 
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| Sheldrakes, Virginia Didappers, the black Diver, 
c 


There are in Virginia a great many Cormorants, 


C:rmozants ſeveral ſorts of Gulls, and in and about the bay 


Gulls, 


Fiſh, 
Herrings. 


cod. ſiſn, 
Stingrals, 


many Bannets. 

There is no place abounds with ſea and river 
fiſh more than Virginia, In February, March, 
April, and May, there are ſhoals of Herrings come 
up into their very brooks, ſome of the ſize of ours, 
but for the moſt part much larger. There are alſo 
plenty of Cod-fiſh, and the Stingraſs is ſaid to be 
peculiar to this country, being ſo called from ha- 
ving a ſting in its tail. It is eſteemed good food. 
In their rivers there are the Old- wife, the Shecps- 
head, an excellent fiſh, Trouts, Green-fiſh, Stur- 
geons in great plenty, Place, Flounders, W hitings, 
Carp, Pikes, Mullets, and Perch: And for 
Shell-fiſh they have Oyſters, Crabs, Cockles, and 
Shrimps : Of thoſe that are not eaten they have in 
their ſeas Whale, Dog-fiſh, Sharks, Porpus's, 
Gar-fiſh, and Sword-fiſh. 

There is alſo a fiſh they call the Toad-fiſh, from 
his ſwelling monſtrouſly when he is taken out of 
the water; and the Rock-fiſh, ſome ſpecies where- 
of are poiſonous, and have been fatal to thoſe that 
have eaten them; tho* others, which are not eaſy to 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the former, are very whole- 
ſome food, 

The Skip-jack, ſo named from his ſkipping out 
of the water, is tolerably good food. And the 
Tobacco-pipe-fiſh, ſo called from its being long and 
lender like a Tobacco-pipe. | 

Colonel BEVERLEY, alſo, who has furniſhed us 
with the aboveſaid Deſcription of the Rattle-ſnake, 
gives us the following account of ſome of the reſt 
of the Virginian animals, and their management 
of them, (viz.) 

When I come to ſpeak of their cattle (ſays that 
gentle man) I cannot forbear charging my coun- 
trymen with exceeding il] huſbandry in not provi- 
ding ſufficiently for them all winter, by which means 
they flarve all their young cattle, or at leaſt ſtint 
their growth; ſo that they ſeldom or never grow 
ſo large as they would do if they were well mana- 
ged; for the humour is there, if people can but 
ſave the lives of their cattle, tho? they ſuffer them 
to be never ſo poor, in the winter, yet they will 
preſently grow fat again in the ſpring, which they 
eſteem ſufficient for their purpoſe. And this is the 
occaſion that their Beef and Mutton are ſeldom or 
never ſo large or fo fat as in England; and yet 
with the leaſt feeding imaginable they are put into 
as good caſe as can be expected; and it is the fame 
with their Hogs. 5 

Their fiſh is in vaſt plenty and variety, and 
extraordinary good in their kind. Beef and Pork 
are commonly ſold there from one Penny to 'I'wo- 
pence the pound, or more, according to the time 


of year; their fatteſt and largeſt Pullets at Six-pence. 


Yor.. III. 


a-piece, their Chickens at three or four Shillings 


pence a- piece, their Geeſe at Ten- pence or a Shil- 
ling, their Turkey-hens at Fifteen or Eighteen- 
pence, and their Turkey-cocks at two Shillings 
or Half-a-crown ; but Oyſters and wild-fowl are 
not ſo dear as the Things I have reckoned before, 
being in their ſeaſon the cheapeſt victuals they 
have. Their Deer are commonly fold from five to 
ten Shillings, according to the ſcarcity and goodneſs. 


All the troubleſome vermine that ever I heard Inſects. 


any body complain of are either Frogs, Snakes, 
Muſqueto's, Chinches, Seed-ticks, or Red-worms, 
by ſome called Potatoe-lice ; of all which I ſhall 


give an account in their order. 


Some people have been ſo ill informed as to ſay, Toads and 
that Virginia is full of Toads, tho' there never yet Fos. 


was ſeen one Toad in it. The marſhes, fens, and 
watry grounds are indeed full of harmleſs Frogs, 


which do no hurt, except by the noiſe of their 


croaking notes; but in the upper parts of the 
country, where the land is high and dry, they are 
very ſcarce. In their ſwamps and running ſtreams 
they have Frogs of an incredible bigneſs, which 
are called Bull-frogs, from the roaring they make. 
Laſt year I found one of theſe near a ſtream of freſh 
water of ſo prodigious a magnitude, that when I 
extended its legs I found the diſtance betwixt them 
to be ſeventeen inches and a half. If any are good 
to eat theſe muſt be the kind, 


Muſquetoe's are long-tailed Gnats, ſuch as are Muſqueto's, . 


in all fens and low grounds in England, and I think 
have no other difference from them than the name. 
Neither are they in Virginia troubled with them 


any where but in their low grounds and marſhes, . 
Theſe inſects, I believe, are ſtronger and continue 


longer there (by reaſon of the warm ſun) than in 
England. W hoever is perſecuted with them in his 
houſe, may get rid of them by this eaſy remedy: 
Let him but ſet open his windows at ſun-ſet and 
ſhut them again before the twilight be quite ſhut 
in, all the Muſqueto's in the room will go out at 
the windows, | 


Chinches are a ſort of flat Bug, which lurks Bugs 


in the bedſteads arid bedding, and diſturbs people's 
reſt a-nights. Every neat houſe-wife contrivesthere 
by ſeveral devices to keep her beds clear of them. 
But the beſt way I ever heard effectually to deſtroy 
them is by a narrow ſearch among the bedding 
early in the ſpring, before theſe vermin begin to 
knit and run about; for they lie ſnug all the 
winter, and are in the ſpring large and full of 


the winter's growth, having all their ſeed within. 
them, and ſo they become a fair mark to find, and 
may with their whole breed be deſtroyed. They are 


the ſame as they have in London near the ſhipping. 
Seed-ticks and Red-worms are ſmall inſects that 
annoy the people by By 5 Muſqueto's and Chin- 


ches 
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CH AP. ches do by night; but both theſe keep out of your 

V. way if you keep out of theirs; for Seed-ticks are 
W no where to be met with but in the track of cattle, 
upon which the great Ticks faſten and fill their 
ſkins ſo full of blood that they drop off, and where- 
ever they happen to fall they produce a kind of 
Egg, which lies about a fortnight before the Seed- 
lings are hatched. Theſe Seedlings run in ſwarms 
up the next blade of Graſs that lies in their way, 
and then the firſt thing that bruſhes that blade of 
Graſs gathers off moſt of theſe vermine, which 
ſtick like Burs upon any thing that touches them. 
They void their Eggs at their mouth. 

Red- worms lie only in old dead trees and rotten 
logs, and without ſitting down upon ſuch, a man 
never meets with them, nor at any other ſeaſon 
but only in the midſt of ſummer. A little warm 
water immediately brings off both Seed-ticks and 
Red-worms, tho' they lie ever ſo thick upon any 
part of the body. But without ſuch remedy they 
will be troubleſome ; for they are ſo ſmall that 
nothing will lay hold of them but the point of a 
pen-knife, needle, or ſuch like; but if nothing be 
done to remove them, the itching they occaſion 
goes away after two days, 

Their Sheep increaſe well and bear good fleeces, 
but they generally are ſuffcred to be torn off their 
backs by briars and buſhes inſtead of being ſhorn, 
or elſe are left rotting upon the Dung-hill with 
their ſkins. | 

Bees thrive there abundantly, and will v 
eaſily yield to the careful houſe- wife a full hive of 
Honey, and beſides lay up a winter ſtore ſufficient 
to preſerve their ſtocks, 

The Beeves, when any care is taken of them in 
the winter, comes to good perfection. They have 
noble marſhes there, which, with the charge of 
draining only, would make as fine paſtures as any 
in the world ; and yet there is hardly an hundred 
acres of marſh drained throughout the whole 
country, 

Hogs ſwarm like vermine upon earth, and are 
often accounted ſuch, inſomuch that when an in- 
ventory of any conſiderable man's eſtate is taken 
by the executors the Hogs are left out, and not 
liſted in the appraiſement. The Hogs run where 
they liſt, and find their own ſupport in the woods 
without any care of the owner, and in many 
plantations it is well if the proprietor can find and 
catch the Pigs or any part of a farrow when they 
are young to mark them ; for if there be any mark- 
ed in a gang of Hogs they determine the property 
of the reſt, becauſe they ſeldom miſs their gangs, 
but as they are bred in company ſo they continue 
to the end, except ſometimes the Boars ramble. 

In the month of June annually there riſe up in 
the ſalts vaſt beds of Seedling-worms, which enter 
the ſhips, ſloops, or boats where-ever they find the 
coat of pitch, tarr, or lime worn oft the timber ; 


Red-worms. 


Sheep. 


Cattle and 
paſture, 


Hogs, 


Ship- worms, 
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and by degrees eat the plank into cells like thoſe of C HA 
an Honey- comb. "Theſe Worms continue thus * 
upon the ſurface of the water from their riſe in 
June until the firſt great rains after the middle of 
July, but after that do no freſh damage *till the 
next ſummer ſeaſon, and never penetrate farther 
than the plank or timber they firſt fix upon, 

The damage occaſioned by theſe Worms may 
be four ſeveral ways avoided, 

I. By keeping the coat (of pitch, lime, and 
tallow, or whatever elſe it is) whole upon the bot- 
tom of the ſhip or veſſel; for theſe worms never 
faſten nor enter but where the timber is naked. 

2. By anchoring the large veſlels in the 
ſtrength of the tide during the worm-ſeaſon, and 
hailing the ſmaller a-ſhore, for in the current of a 
ſtrong tide the Worms cannot faſten, 

By burning and cleaning immediately af- 
ter the worm-ſeaſon 1s over, for then they are 
but juſt fluck into the plank, and have not buryed 
themſelves in it; fo that the leaſt fire in the world 
deſtroys them entirely, and prevents all damage 
that would otherwiſe enſue from them. 

4. By running up into the freſhes with the 
ſhip or veſſel during the five or fix weeks that the 
Worm is thus above water; for they never enter 
or do any damage in freſh water, or where it is 
not very ſalt. | 


Wince 


S 
Of the Virginian foil and vegetables, viz. of their 


foreſt and fruit trees, plants, corn, ' herbage, roots, 


and huſbandry ; and of their ſtones, earth, and 


minerals, 

99 HIS country, upon the firſt diſcovery of it, CH APA 
was found to conſiſt, like many others, either VI. 
of foreſts or bogs. The foreſts contain'd abun- 
dance of noble timber of various kinds, which doth 
grew to an unuſual height and bulk, much be-“ 
yond any thing we ſee in Europe; the trees ſtand- Foref-ura 
ing at ſuch a diſtance from each other that a 
coach and ſix might drive through them with 
pleaſure, The chief of them were Oaks, Cedars, 
Firrs, Cypreſs, Elm, Aſh, and Walnut, which had 
no boughs to a very great height; the Oaks be- 
ing fo large as to meaſure two ſoot ſquare, and 
ſixty foot high. There was no Underwood or 
buſhes among the timber ; but a great deal of 
this in their bogs and moraſſes, mix'd with long 
Graſs, Flags and Sedge. They had alſo Beech, 
Poplar, Hazel, Eldern, and Willow, with trees 
which yield Gums, and ſeveral forts of ſweet 
wood, and woods uſed in dying, with Saſſafras, 

Sarſaparilla, &c. 
Among their fruits they had Grapes that grew 
wild, and the European Grape comes to great per- 
fection here, and yet they have never made any 
quantities 


lan Co 


Fruits ? 
Grapes - 
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HAP. quantities of wine; the reaſon uſually given for ſpan diſtant from each other, and then cover'd CH AP, 
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Hh VI. which, is, that it will not keep. with earth; they keep it weeding from time to VI. 


Cherries are very plentiful, being of three ſorts, time, and as the ſtalk grows high they keep the WWW 


VN 


herries. 
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one of which grows in bunches like Grapes, ano- 
ther ſort is black, and a third is called the Indian 
Cherry. 

They have ſeveral ſorts of Plumbs of their own 
growth from the bigneſs of a Damſin to that of a 
Pear, the largeſt much reſembling the taſte of an 
Apricot ; and they have a wild Plumb like our 
white Plumb ; but Engliſh Plumbs do not ripen 
kindly here. 

Peaches are very large, and fo plentiful, that 
they are given to the Hogs in ſome places: And 
there is no place where Apples and Pears abound 
more, They have alſo the Chinquamine, a fruit 
that reſembles a Cheſnut; the Macoquex, not un- 
like an Apple ; the Mattaqueſumack, or Fig ; the 
Mattacocks, a ſort of Strawberry; and the com- 


mon Figs grow very well here, tho' the foil is not 


favourable to Oranges and Lemons, There are a 
ſort of Acorns that yield a ſweet oyl, and Quinces 
are ſo plentiful that they make a great deal of Li- 
quor, as well as Marmalade of them. 

Their Graſs is long coarſe ſtuff, of which they 
ſcarce ever make hay; but their cattle brouſe 


upon it both winter and ſummer, having very lit- 


tle fodder beſides, except the leaves of the Indian 
Corn, which are given them very ſparingly, Silk- 
graſs grows here ſpontaneouſly, and the ſoil is ex- 
tremely proper for Hemp and Flax ; and yet they 
have no manufacture of Silk or Linen. 

As to their bread Corn it is of two ſorts, 1, Eng- 
liſh Wheat ; and 2. Maiz, or Indian Corn. "The 
Eng:iſh Wheat, Mr. CLAYTON obſerves, gene- 
rally yields between fifteen and thirty fold increaſe, 
the ground being only once ploughed, and that 
without any Dung or Manure ; whereas it is 
eſteemed a good crop that yields eight fold increaſe 


mould about it like the hillocks in a hop ground, 
They began to plant in April, but the chief plan- 


tation is in May, and they continue to plant till 


the middle of June. What is planted in April 


is reap'd in Auguſt, what is planted in May is 


reap'd in September, and the laſt in October, 
They make both bread and ſtrong liquor of it, 
and ſcveral forts of diſhes, of which Hommony, 
already mentioned, is the chief, | 

Mr. CLayTon obſerved, that they had only 
cultivated their higheſt and barreneſt lands when 
he was there, leaving their richeſt vales untouched, 


becauſe they underſtood not any thing of drain-, 


ing; fo that the richeſt meadow lands, which are 
one third of the country, are boggy moraſſes and 
ſwamps, whereof they make little advantage, but 
loſe in them abundance of their cattle, eſpecially 
at the firſt of the ſpring, when the cattle are 
weak and venture too far after young Graſs. 
Whercas a vaſt improvement might be made of 


theſe moraſſes. The generality of Virginia is a Soil. 


ſandy land, with a ſhallow foil ; ſo that after they 
have cleared a freſh piece of ground out of the 
woods it will not bear Tobacco paſt two or three 
years, unleſs cow-penned ; for they manure their 
ground by keeping their cattle, as in the ſouth 
you do your Sheep every night, confining them in 
hurdles, which they remove when they have ſut- 
ficiently dunged one ſpot of ground, but they cane 
not improve much thus: Beſides, it produces a 
ſtrong ſort of Tobacco, in which the ſmoakers 


ſay they can plainly taſte the fulſomneſs of the 


dung ; therefore every three or four years they 
muſt be for clearing a new piece of ground out 
of the woods, which requires much labour and 
toil, it being ſo thick grown all over with maſſy 
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in England, fo much more fruitful is the Virgi- timber. Thus their plantations run over vaſt tracts Plantations 


nian ſoil than ours. of ground, each being ambitious to engroſs as much tod large 
and ill ma- 


dacom. The Indian Corn is not unlike our Peas in taſte, as he can, that he may be ſure to have enough to naged. 


wits. - 
ape. 


but grows in a great ear or head as big as the 
handle of a large horſewhip, having from three 
hundred to ſeven hundred grains in one ear, and 
ſometimes one grain produces two or three ſuch 
ears or heads. It is of various colours, red, white, 
yellow, blue, green, and black, and ſome ſpeckled 
and ſtriped ; but the white, and yellow are moſt 
common. 'The ftalk is as thick as an ordina 

walking cane, and grows ſix or eight foot hig 

in joints, having a ſweet juice in it, of which a 
lyrup is ſometimes made, and from every joint 
there grow long leaves of the ſhape of Sedye leaves. 
The manner of planting it is in holes or trenches 
about five or ſix feet diſtant from each other; the 
exrth is opened with a hough (and of late years 
with a plough) four inches deep, and four or five 
grains thrown into each hole or trench, about a 


plant, and for their ſtocks and herds of cattle to range 
and feed in, Plantations of a thouſand, two thou- 
ſand, or three thouſand acres are common, where- 
by the country is thinly inhabited, their living 


ſolitary and unſociable, trading confus'd and dif- 


pers'd, beſides other inconveniences. Whereas 
they might improve two hundred, or three hun- 
dred acres to more advantage, and would make 
the country much more healthy ; for thoſe that 
have three thouſand acres have fcarce cleared fix 
hundred acres thereof, which is peculiarly termed 
the plantation, being ſurrounded with the two 
thouſand four hundred acres of woods; ſo that 
there can be no free or even motions of the air, 
but the air is kept either ſtagnant, or the lofty ſul- 
phureous particles of the air, that are higher than 
the tops of the trees, l above as high again 
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CHAP. as the gencrality of the woods in England, de- 
VI. ſcending when they paſs over the cleared ſpots of 
ground, mult needs in the violent heat of ſum- 


ſolved to have it done, and therefore defired me CH 4p 
I would again diſcourſe her overſeer ; which I did Vl. 
ſeveral times, but he would by no means hearken WY 


mer raiſe a preternatural ferment, and produce 
bad effects. Nor is it any advantage to their 
ſtocks or crops; for did they but drain their 
ſwamps and low lands, they have a very deep ſoil, 
that would endure planting twenty or thirty years, 
and ſome would ſcarce ever be worn out; for they 
might lay them all winter, or when they pleas'd, 
in water ; and the product of their labour would 
be double or treble, whether Corn or Tobacco, 
tho' (when I have diſcourſed the fame to ſeveral], 
and in part ſhewn them how their particular 
grounds might be drained at a very eaſy rate) 
they have either been ſo conceited of their old 
way, and fo fottiſh as not to apprehend, or ſo 
negligent as not to apply themſelves thereto, But 
on the plantation where I lived, I drained a good 
large ſwamp, which fully anſwered expectation. 
The gentlewoman where I lived was a very inge- 
nious lady, who one day diſcourſing the overſeer 
of her ſervants about pitching the enſuing year's 
crop, the overſcer was naming one place where 
he deſigned to plant thirty thouſand plants, another 
place for fifteen thouſand, another for ten thouſand, 
and fo forth; the whole crop deſigned to be about 
an hundred thouſand plants : Having obſerved the 
year before he had done the like, and ſcattered his 
crop up and down the plantation, at places a mile 
and a half aſunder, which was very inconvenient, 
and whereby they loſt much time; I interpoſed, 
and aſked why they did not plant all their crop to- 
cether ? The fellow ſmiled as it were at my igno- 
rance, and ſaid, there was very good reaſon for it, 
1 replyed that was it I enquired after ; he return- 
ed, the plantation had been an old planted plan- 
tation, and being but a ſmall plat of ground, was 
almoſt worn out, ſo that they had not ground all 
together that would bring forth Tobacco. I told 
him then, that they had better ground than ever 
yet they had planted, and more than their hands 
could manage. He ſmiled again, and aſked me 
where? I then named ſuch a ſwamp. He then 
ſaid ſcornfully, he thought what a planter I was ; 
that I underſtood better how to make a ſermon 
than manage Tobacco. I replyed, with ſome 
warmneſs, tho? I hoped fo, that was impertinence, 
and no anſwer, He then ſaid, that the Tobacco 
there would drown, and the roots rot. I replyed, 
that the whole country would drown if the rivers 
were ſtopt, but it might be laid as dry as any land 
in the plantation, In ſhort, we diſcourſed it very 
warmly, until he told me, he underſtood his own 
buſineſs well enough, and did not deſire to learn 
of me. But the gentlewoman attended ſomewhat 
better to my reaſoning, and got me one day to go 
and ſhew her how I projected the draining of the 
ſwamp, and thought it ſo feaſible, that ſhe was re- 


thereto, and was ſo poſitive, that ſhe was forced 
to turn him away, andto have her ſervants ſet about 
the work : And with three men in thirteen days I 
drained the whole ſwamp, it being ſandy land, ſoaks 
and drains admirably well, and what I little ex- 
pected, laid a well dry at a conſiderable diſtance, 
Now to teach her how ſhe might make her To- 
bacco that grew in the ſwamp leſs, for it produced 
ſo very large that it was ſuſpected to be of the 
Aranoko kind, I told her tho' the complaint was 
rare, yet there was an excellent remedy for that 
in letting every plant bear eight or nine leaves 
inſtead of four or five, and ſhe would have more 
Tobacco and lefs leaves. Now you muſt know 
they top their "Tobacco, that is, take away the 
little top bud when the plant has put forth as ma- 
ny leaves as they think the richneſs of the ground 
will bring to a ſubſtance ; but generally when it 
has ſhot forth four or ſix leaves, and when the 
top bud is gone, it puts forth no more leaves, but 
ſide branches, which they call ſuckers, which they 
are careful ever to take away that they may not im- 
poveriſh the leaves. I have been more tedious in 
the particulars, the fuller to evince how reſolute 
they are, and conceitedly bent to follow their own 
practice and cuſtom rather than to receive direc- 
tions from others, tho? plain, eaſy, and advanta- 
gious. There are many other places as eaſy to 
drain as this, tho' of larger extent, and richer 
ſoil, for ſome of which I have given directions, 
and have only had the return perhaps of a flout 
afterwards. Even in James town iſland, which 
is much of an oval figure, there is a ſwamp runs 
diagonal-wiſe over the iſland, whereby are loſt at 


leaſt one hundred and fifty acres of land, which 


would be meadow, and turn to as good account 
as if it were in England : Beſides, it is the great an- 
noyance of the town, and no doubt but it makes 
it much more unhealthy. If therefore they only 
ſcoured the chanel, made a pretty ordinary trench 
all along the middle of the ſwamp, and placed a 
fluice at the mouth where it opens into the back 
creek, for the mouth of the chanel there 1s nar- 
row, has a good hard bottom, and is not paſt 
two yards deep when the flood is out, as if na- 
ture had deſigned it before hand; they might thus 
all drain the ſwamp abſolutely dry, or lay it under 
water at their pleaſure, 

But now to turn to the reflections of impro- 
ving and manuring of land in Virginia. Hither- 
to, as I have ſaid, they have uſed none but that 
of cow-penning, yet f ſuppoſe they might find 
very good Marle in many places. I have ſeen both 
the red and blue Marle at ſome breaks of hills. This 
would be the propereſt manure for their ſandy land, 


if they ſpread it not too thick, theirs being, as 1 


have 
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CH AP. have ſaid, a ſhallow fandy foil, which was the grounds, the firſt rainy weather: And being grown CH AP, 

VI, reaſon I never adviſed any to uſe lime, tho' they a foot high there, within the ſpace of another VI. 

have very good lime of Oyſter-ſhells ; but that's month they top them and prune off all the bot 

the propereſt manure for cold clay land, and not tom leaves, leaving only ſeven or eight on the 

for a ſandy ſoil. But as moſt lands have one ſwamp ſtalks, that they may be the better fed, and theſe 

or another bordering on them, they may certainly leaves in fix weeks time will be in their full 

get admirable ſlitch wherewith to manure all their growth. The planters prune off the ſuckers, and 

up-lands : But this, ſay they, will not improve clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week, which 

ground, but clods and grows hard. Tis true it will is call'd worming and ſuckering, and this work 

do fo for ſome time, a year or two at the firſt ; but laſts three weeks or a month, by which time the 

did they caſt it in heaps, and let it lie for two or leaf from green begins to turn browniſh, and to 

three years, after a froſt or two had ſeiz'd it, and ſpot and thicken, which is a ſign of its ripening. 

it had been well pierced therewith, I doubt not As faſt as the plants ripen they cut them Jown, 

but it would turn to good account. and leave them in the held for half a day, then 

Danes, They neither houſe nor milk any of their Cows heap them up and let them lie and ſweat a night, 

in winter, having a notion that it would kill them ; and the next day carry them to the Tobacco-houſe inn 

te I perſuaded the aforemention'd lady where I where every plant is hang'd up at a convenient diſ . il 

| 
i 


\P, 


VN 


vd, to milk four Cows the laſt winter that I tance from each other, for about a month or five 
ſtaid in the country, whereof ſhe found ſo good weeks; at the end of which time, they ſtrike or 
effect, that ſhe aſſar. d me ſhe would keep to my take them down in moiſt weather when the leaf 
advice for the future; and alſo, as I had further gives, or elſe it will crumble to duſt ; after which 
urged, houſe them too, for which they have migh- they are laid upon ſticks, and cover'd up cloſe in 9 
ty conveniencies, their Tobacco-houſes being empty the Tobacco-houſe for a week or a fortnight to 
ever at that time of the year, and may eaſily be fit- ſweat ; and then opening the bulk in a wet day the 
ted in two or three days time, without any pre- ſervants ſtrip them and fort them, the top leaves 
judice, whereby their cattle would be much ſhel- being the beſt, and the bottom the worſt Tobacco. 
ter'd from thoſe pinching ſharp froſts that ſome The laſt work is to pack it in hogſheads, or bun- 
nights on a ſudden become very ſevere, I had ano- dle it up, which is alfo done in a wet ſeaſon; for 
ther project (for the preſervation of their cattle in curing of Tobacco, wet ſeaſons are as neceſſary 
prov'd very ſucceſsful) I urged the lady to ſow her as dry to make the leaf pliant. 

Wheat as early as poſſible ſhe could, ſo that be- To this account of the Virginian ſoil and vege- Colonel 

fore winter it might be well rooted, to be early and tables, I ſhall here add Colonel BEVERLE x's ps 77 82 5 

flouriſhing at the firſt of the ſpring; fo that ſhe obſervations on the ſame ſubject. cCount of 

might turn thereon her weak cattle, and ſuch as The ſoil (ſays this gentleman) is of ſuch vari- tlie foil and 

ſhould at any time be ſwamp'd, whereby they ety, according to the difference of ſituation, that — 

might be recruited and ſav'd, and it would do the one part or other of it ſeems fitted to every ſort of 

Wheat good alſo. I adviſed her likewiſe to ſave plant that is requiſite either for the benefit or plea- 

and carefully gather her Indian Corn tops and ſure of mankind. And were it not for the high 

blades, and all her Straw, and whatever elſe could mountains on the north-weſt, which are ſuppos'd 

be made fodder for her Cattle ; for they get to retain vait magazines of ſnow, and by that 

no Hay, tho' I was urging that too, and to means cauſe the wind from that quarter to deſcend 

ſow Saint-foin ; for being a ſandy foil, I am a little too cold upon them, tis beliey'd that ma- 

confident it would turn to a very good account. ny of thoſe delicious ſummer fruits, growing in 

They have little or no graſs in winter, ſo that the hotter climates, might be kept there green 

their cattle are pin'd and ſtarv'd, and many all the winter without the charge of houſing, 

that are brought low and weak when the ſpring or any other care than what is due to the natu- 

begins venture too far into the ſwamps after ral plants of the country when tranſplanted into 

the freſh graſs, where they periſh ; ſo that ſome a garden; but as that would be no conſidera- 

perſons loſe ten, twenty, or thirty head of cattle ble charge, any man that is curious might with 

in a year, : all the eaſe imaginable preſerve as many of them k 
But as it is the excellence of the Virginian To- as would gratify a moderate luxury; and the 'F 

bacco which diſtinguiſhes this from all countries, ſummer affords genial heat enough to ripen them 

it is fit I ſhould give ſome further account of their to perfection. 


nde management in the husbandry and curing of this There are three different kinds of land, accord- Various 
* 4, 


plant, which they have brought to that per- ing to the difference of ſituation, either in the low- al 

fection, _ er parts of the country, the middle, or that on the 
The Tobacco ſeeds are firſt ſown in beds, where heads of the rivers, | 

having remain'd a month, the plants are tranſ= 1. The lands towards the mouths of the river 

Planted into little hillocks, like thoſe in our Hop are generally of a low, moiſt,” and fat mold, ſuch 
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CHAP. as the heavier ſort of grain delights in, as Rice, 


VI. Hemp, Indian Corn, &c. This alſo is varied here 
and there with veins of a cold, hungry, ſandy ſoil 


of the ſame moiſture, and very often lying under 


water, But this alſo has its advantages, for on 


ſuch land generally grow the Huckle-berries, Cran- 


berries, Chinkapins, &c, Theſe low lands are for 
the moſt part well ſtor'd with Oaks, Poplars, Pines, 
Cedars, Cypreſs, and Sweet-gums, the trunks of 
which are often thirty, forty, fifty, ſome ſixty or 
ſeventy foot high, without a branch or limb. "They 
likewiſe produce a great variety of ever-greens, un- 
known to me by name, beſides the beauteous Hol- 
ly, Sweet-myrtle, Cedar, and the Live-oak, which 
for three quarters of a year is continually dropping 
its Acorns, and at the * time budding and bear- 
ing others in their ſtead. 

The land higher up the rivers throughout the 
whole country is generally a level ground, with 
ſhallow vallies full of ſtreams and pleaſant ſprings 
of clear water, having interſpers'd here and there 
among the large levels ſome ſmall hills and exten- 
five vales. The mold, in ſome places, is black, 
fat, and thick laid, in others looſer, lighter and thin, 
The foundation of the mold is alſo various, ſome- 
times clayey, then gravel and rocky ſtone, and ſome- 
times marle. The middle of the necks or ridges be- 
tween the rivers is generally poor, being either a 
light ſand, or a white or red clay with a thin mold; 
yet even theſe places are ſtor'd with Cheſnuts, Chin- 
kapins, Acorns of the Shrub-oak, and a Reedy-graſs 
in ſummer, very good for cattle. The rich lands 
lie next the rivers and branches, and are ſtor'd with 
large Oaks, Walnuts, Hickories, Aſh, Beech, Poplar, 
and many other forts of timber of ſurpriſing bigneſs. 

The heads of the rivers afford a mixture of hills, 
vallies, and plains, and ſome richer than other, 
whereof the fruits and timber trees are alſo vari- 
ous. In ſome places lie great plats of low and very 
rich ground, in other large ſpots of meadows and 
ſavanna's, wherein are hundreds of acres without 
any tree at all, but yield reeds and graſs of incre- 
dible height : And in the ſwamps and ſunken 
grounds grow trees as vaſtly big as I believe the 
world affords, and ſtand fo cloſe together, that the 
branches or boughs of many of them lock into one 
another; but what leſſens their value is that the 

greateſt bulk of them are at ſome diſtance from 
water carriage. The land of theſe upper parts af- 
fords greater variety of foil than any other, and as 
great variety in the foundations of the ſoil or mold, 
of which good judgment may be made by the 
plants and herbs that grow upon it. The rivers 
and creeks do in many places form very fine large 
marſhes, which are convenient ſupports for their 
flocks and herds, | | 
Of ſpontaneous flowers they have an unknown 
variety; the fineſt Crown imperial in the world; 
the Cardinal flower, ſo much extoll'd for its ſcarlet 


Trees, 


Springs, &c. 


The up- 
per lands. 


F lovers. 
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colour, is almoſt in every branch; the Moccaſin CH AP 
flower, and a thouſand others not yet known to VI. ; 
Engliſh herbalifts. Almoſt all the year round the 
levels and vales are beautify'd with flowers of one 
kind or other, which make their woods as fragrant 
as a garden, 

There is alſo found the fineTulip-bearing Laurel- 
tree, which has the pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, 
and keeps bloſſoming and ſeeding ſeveral months 
together ; it delights much in gravelly branches of 
cryſtal ſtreams, and perfumes the very woods with 
its odour, So alſo do the large Tulip-tree, which 
we call a Poplar; the Locuſt, which reſembles much 
the Jeſſamine, and the perfuming Crab-tree, during 
their ſeaſon. 

A kitchen garden don't thrive better or faſter in Kitchen gr. 
any part of the univerſe than there. They have den. 
all the culinary plants that grow in England, and 
in greater perfection than in England. Beſides 
theſe, they have ſeveral roots, herbs, vine: fruits, 
and ſallad- flowers, peculiar to themſelves; moſt of 
which will neither increaſe nor grow to perfection 
in England : Theſe they diſh up various ways, and 
find them very delicious ſauce to their meats both 
roaſt and boil'd, freſh and falt ; ſuch are the In- 
dian Creſſes, Red-buds, Saſſafras- flowers, Cym- 
nels, Melons, and Potatoes, 

You may raiſe Apples from the ſeed, which ne- Arplee. 
ver degenerate into Crabs there, but produce as good, 
or perhaps better fruit than the mother tree (which 
is not ſo in England) and are wonderfully improv'd 
by grafting and managing; yet there are very few 
planters that graft at all, and much fewer that take 
any care to get choice fruits, 

The fruit-trees are wonderfully quick of growth, Oder. 
ſo that in ſix or ſeven years time from the planting 
a man may bring an orchard to bear in great plen- 
ty, from which he may make ſtore of good cyder, 
or diſtill great quantities of brandy, for the cyder 
is very ſtrong and yields abundance of ſpirit ; yet 
they have very few that take any care at all for an 
orchard ; nay, many that have good orchards are 
ſo negligent of them as to let them go to ruin, and 
expole the trees to be torn and bark'd by the cattle. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, as well as pe.che, 
Plumbs and Cherries, grow there upon ſtandard &c. 
trees. They commonly bear in three years from 
the ſtone, and thrive ſo exceedingly that they ſeem 
to have no need of grafting or inoculating, if _w_ 
body would be ſo good a husband. And truly 
never heard of any that did graft either Plumb, 
Nectarine, Peach, or Apricot, in that country till 
very lately. 

eaches and Nectarines I believe to be ſpontane- 
ous ſomewhere or other on that continent, for 
the Indians have and ever had greater variety and 
finer ſorts of them than the Engliſh. The beſt 
ſort of theſe cling to the ſtone, and will not come 
off clear, which they call * and 


Pare 


ches, 


VI. 


Mobby . 


Crepes. 


Can. 
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CH AP. Plumb-peaches, or Cling- ſtones. Some of theſe are 


twelve or thirteen inches in the girt. Theſe ſorts 
of fruits are raiſed ſo eaſily there that ſome good 
husbands plant great orchards of them purpoſely 
for their Hogs, and others make a drink of them, 
which they call Mobby, and either drink it as cy- 
der, or diſtil it off for brandy, This makes the 
beſt ſpirit next to Grapes. 

Grape Vines of the Engliſh ſtock as well as thoſe 
of their own production bear moſt abundantly if 
they are ſuffer'd to run near the ground, and in- 
creaſe very kindly by ſlipping, yet very few have 
them at all in their gardens, much leſs endeavour 
to improve them by cutting and laying. But late- 
ly ſome vineyards have been attempted, and one 
is brought to perfection, yielding ſeven hundred 
and fifty gallons a year. The wine drinks at pre- 
ſent greeniſh, but the owner doubts not of good 
wine in a year or two more, and takes great de- 
light that way. 

When a ſingle tree happens in clearing the 
ground to be left ſtanding with a Vine upon it, 
open to the ſun and air, that Vine generally pro- 
duces as much as four or five others that remain 
in the woods, I have ſcen in this caſe more Grapes 
upon one ſingle Vine than would load a London 
cart, And for all this the people, till of late, ne- 
ver remov'd any of them into their gardens, but 
contented themſelves, throughout the whole coun- 
try, with the Grapes they found thus wild. 

A garden is no where ſooner made than there, 
either for fruits or flowers. Tulips from the ſeed 
flower the ſecond year. All fort of herbs have 
there a perfection in their flavour beyond what I 
ever taſted in a more northern climate: And yet 
they have not many gardens in that country fit 
to bear the name of gardens. 

All forts of Engliſh grain thrive and increaſe 
there as well as in any other part of the 
world ; as for example, Wheat, Barley, Oates, 
Rye, Peas, Rape, &c. And yet they don't make 
a trade of any of them, Their Peas indeed are 
troubled with Wivels, which eat a hole in them; 
but this hole does neither damage the ſeed nor make 
the Peas unfit for boiling : And ſuch as are ſow'd 
late, and gather'd afier Auguſt, are clear of that 
inconvenience, 

Rice has been try'd there, and is found to grow 
as well as in Carolina; but it labours under the 
ſame inconvenience, the want of a community to 
huſk and clean it, and after all to take it off the 
planters hands, 7 | 

Flax, Hemp, Cotton, and Silk-worms have 
thriven there formerly, when encouragement was 
given for making Linen, Silk, &c. But now 


all encouragement of ſuch things is taken away, 
or entirely dropt by the aſſemblies ; and ſuch ma- 
nutaCtures are always negledted when Tobacco 
bears any thing of a price. 
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Silk-graſs is there ſpontaneous in many places. CH AP. 
I need not mention what advantage may be made VI. 
of ſo uſeful a plant, whoſe fibres are as fine as Cw 
Flax, and much ftronger than Hemp. * 
The woods produce great variety of Incenſe 
and ſweet Gums, which diſtill from ſeveral trees; a 
as alſo trees bearing Hony and Sugar; but there is — 
no uſe made of any of them, either for profit or 
refreſhment, 
All forts of naval ſtores may be produced there, Naval 
as Pitch, Tarr, Roſin, Turpentine, Plank-tim- Rotes. 
ber, and all ſorts of Maſts and Vards, beſides Sails, 
Cordage, and Iron; and all theſe may be tranſ- 
ported by an eaſy water carriage. 


CH AP. VII. : 
The Hiſtory of Virginia. 
18 HE north-eaſt part of the continent of Ame- CH AP. 


rica was firſt diſcover'd, as has been obſerv'd VII. 

already, by SEBASTIAN CABOT,anativeof Briſtol, 
He was the ſon of JohN CaBorT, a Genocſe or Hiſtory, 
Venetian pilot, who reſided in that city, and had 
made a great many voyages in the ſervice of the 
court of England, or of Engliſh merchants, and 
gain'd a mighty reputation for his ſkill in maritime 
affairs, which induc'd King Henry VII, to em- 
ploy him, in the year 1497, to find out a north- Vin 
welt paſſage to China; which tho CA BOT was by Ca B01. 
not ſo fortunate to accompliſh, yet he diſcover'd 
all the north-eaſt coaſt of America, from cape 
Florida in 25 degrees north latitude to 67 and an 
half, from whence England claim'd a right to 
that country prior to the Spaniards or any other 
European power: And the reaſon no attempt was 
made to plant or ſend colonies to North-America 
for a conſiderable time, CAB Or himſelf informs us, 
was the wars that happen'd immediately aſter. 

It ſeems ſtrange, however, that neither in the 
reign of HENRYVII, or in that of his ſon, HE NR 
VIII, or in the reign of EDWARD VI, or Queen 
Mary, nor till the latter end of the reign of 
Queen ELIZABETH, which was near an hundred 
years after this diſcovery of CaBoT's, the Engliſh 
ſhould endeavour to make any ſettlements in this 
country; but I preſume we were diverted from it No colonies 


for ſome time by our wars with Scotland or France, * 


as CABOT intimates, and afterwards by the various afterwards, , 


changes that were made in religion, which en- 


gag'd our whole attention at home, till the pro- 
teſtant Religion was eſtabliſh'd here by Queen 


ELIZABETH, And when this was effected, ſhe 
was engag d in ſupporting the proteſtants of France, 
the Low-Countries, and Scotland, againſt the po- 
piſh powers; ſo that it was late in her reign be- 
fore ſhe was at leiſure to caſt her eyes upon North- 
America, 1 1 


toe 
;. 
2 
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CHAP. In the mean time the Spaniards from Mexico 
VII. invaded Florida, and made themſelves maſters of 
that part of it which lies upon the gulph of Mexi- 
co, as far as the Atlantick ocean. The French 
alſo made ſome attempts to ſettle themſelves near 
cape Florida, but were driven from thence by the 
Spaniards, who notwithſtanding abandon'd this 
country themſelves for many years, except the 
ſouth-weſt part of it, which they retain'd on ac- 
count of it's ſilver mines, giving it the name of 
New-Mexico: For the Spaniards ſeem'd to ſlight 
every country in America how fruitful ſoever, that 
did not produce gold or filver ; and this I preſume 
was the reaſon that it yemain'd in a manner de- 
ſerted for ſo many years, and might have re- 
main'd ſo much longer if Queen ELIZABETH 
had not at length obſerv'd, that the moſt effectual 
way to diſtreſs the Spaniards was to interrupt their 
trade with America, and intercept the galleons 
that annually brought their plate from thence, 
This induced her to fit our ſeveral ſquadrons of 
men of war under the command of DRAK E, Haw- 
KINS, RALEGH, and other brave ſea commanders, 
to cruize on the coaſt of North-America, and 
ſurpriſe their ports and ſhipping there; in which 
expeditions the Engliſh became well acquainted 
with this fruitful and beautiful country of Florida: 
And Mr. RaLtcH being inform'd there were gold 
mines 1n it, obtain'd a patent or grant from Queen 
ELIZABETH, in the year 1584, of all ſuch parts 
of it as he ſhould diſcover and plant from 33 to 
40 degrees north latitude : And becauſe this was 
the firſt patent that ever was granted to any Eng- 
liſnman, authorizing him to ſend colonies to the 
continent of America, and will furniſh us with 
abundant matter for our reflections as to the juſ- 
| tice and expedience of poſſeſſing ourſelves of that 
country, I ſhall here give an abſtract of it, 
«© ELIZABETH, by the grace of God, of Eng- 


Mr. Ra- 
LEGH firſt 
attempted to 
fx colonies 


there, 


Mr: RA- 
1 land, France, and Ireland, Queen, defender 
—＋ 5 of the faith, &c. To all people to whom theſe 
America © preſents ſhall come, greeting. Know ye, that 


© of our ſpecial grace and mere motion, we have 
given and granted, and by theſe preſents, for 
us, our Heirs and Succeſſors, do give and grant 
to our truſty and well-beloved W ALTER Ra- 
LEGH, Eſq; and to his heirs and aſſignes for ever, 
free liberty at all times, for ever hereafter, to 
diſcover and view ſuch remote heathen and bar- 
barous lands and territories not actually poſleſs'd 
of any Chriſtian prince, or inhabited by Chriſti- 
an people, as to him or them ſhall ſeem good: 
And the ſame to have, hold, occupy and en- 
joy to him, his heirs and aſſignes, for ever, 

De Domi- with all prerogatives, juriſdictions, royalties, 
nion of all « privileges, and franchiſes thereunto belonging by 
heathen P 8 . y 
- «<. ſcaorland :. And the ſaid WALTER RALEGH, 


countries 


granted him, * his heirs and aſſignes, are hereby impower'd to- 


not poſſeſs'd.;c 


u cliciſtiane,, build and fortify on ſuch lands, &c. at their 
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remaining out of the realm, or any other ſta- 
tutes to the contrary notwithſtanding, 

And we do likewiſe impower the ſaid War. 
TER RALEGH, his heirs and aflignes, to take 
and lead in the ſaid voyage, or to inhabit there as 
many of our ſubjects as ſhall willingly accom- 
pany him or them, with ſufficient ſhipping and 
neceſſaries for their tranſportation. So that 
they be not reſtrain'd by us, or our ſucceſſors, 
& And further, the ſaid WALTER RALEGH, his 
heirs and aſſignes, ſhall hold, occupy, and en- 
joy all ſuch lands and countries fo to be diſco- 
ver'd and poſſeſs'd, and the cities, towns, 
caſtles, and villages in the ſame, with the roy- 
alties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions thereof, with 
full power to diſpoſe of them in fee ſimple, 


A 
La 


Cc 


ſame ſhall be holden of us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors by homage, and the payment of the ſaid 
fifth part in lieu of all ſervices, 

* And moreover we do by theſe preſents grant, 
„ that the faid WALTER RALEGH, his heirs 
and aſſignes, may encounter, expulſe, and re- 
“ ſiſtall ſuch perſons as ſhall, without his or their 
& licence, attempt to inhabit in the ſaid coun» 
tries, or within two hundred leagues of the 
e places where they ſhall abide or fix themſelves, 
within the ſpace of fix years next enſuing ; 
or who ſhall attempt to annoy him or them 
by ſea or land, impowering the ſaid WALTER 
RALEGH, his heirs and aſſignes, to take and 
ſurpriſe all ſuch perſons, with their ſhips, veſ- 
ſels, goods, and furniture, as without their 
licenſe ſhall be found traflicking in any har- 
bour, within the limits aforeſaid, and to de- 
tain and poſſeſs them as lawful prize. 
„And we do further grant to the faid War- 
TER RALEGH, his heirs and aſſignes, full pow- 
er and authority to correct, puniſh, pardon, 
and govern, as well in caſes capital as cn- 
„ minal and civil, all ſuch of our ſubjects as 
& ſhall adventure themſelves in the ſaid voya- 
ce ges or inhabit ſuch lands or countries, accord- 
ce ing to ſuch laws and ſtatutes as ſhall be eſta- 
“ bliſhed by him and them for the better go- 
“ vernment of the ſaid people, ſo as ſuch laws 
be as agreeable to the laws of England as may 
<« be, and be not contrary to the Chriſtian faith 
« profeſſed in the church of England, and ſo as 
as the ſaid people remain ſubject to the crown 
« of England. 

« Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter, 25 March 
in the twenty-ſixth year of the Queen, an- 
© no. 1584,” , 

While this commiſſion was preparing, Mr. 


RALEGH: 


diſcretion, any ſtatute againſt the departing or CH Ap 


VII. 


or otherwiſe, to any of oui ſubjects, reſerving Rentering 4 
to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, the fifth part pile ** 


of all the gold and ſilver ore that ſhall be ac- © a 6-4 


quired or gotten in ſuch countries: And the et 
CYUWNn, 


— 
— 
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ginia. 


OF VIRGINIA. 


CHAP. RAT EO formed a ſociety among his friends and 
VII. acquaintance, who contributed large ſums, and 


WYV provided two ſhips to go upon this diſcovery, with 


all manner of neceſſaries for ſuch an enterprize : 
The command of which being given to Captain 
Two nis PHILIP AMIDAS and Captain ARTHUR BAR- 
det to Vir- Low, they ſet fail from the weſt of England on 
the 27th of April 1584, and the 1oth of May 
arrived at the Canaries, from whence they bent 
their courſe to the Caribbee Iflands, which they 
made on the 10th of June, keeping a more ſouth- 
- erly courſe than they needed to have done, as they 
themſelves obſerved afterwards, apprehending that 
the current ſat ſo ſtrong to the northward on the 
coaſt of Florida or Virginia, that there was no 
ſtemming it; and that miſtake made them go 
two or three thouſand miles out of their way : 
They arrive However, they arrived at the iſland of Wokokon, 
tte i0and near the coaſt of Virginia, or rather of North- 
,. Carolina (of which this country is now reckoned 
a part) and took poſſeſſion thereof in the name of 
Queen ELIZABETH, whom they proclaimed 
rightful Queen and Soveraign of the ſame, to the 
uſe of Mr. RAaLEGH, according to her Majeſty's 
grant. But they ſoon diſcovered it to be but an 
iſland of twenty miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
and lying in 34 degrees odd minutes north latitude ; 
the land producing Cedars, Cypreſs, Pines, and 
vaſt quantities of Grapes ; nor was there any want 

of Deer, Hare, Rabbets and wild fowl. 
After they had continued here three days, an 
Indian came on board them, and was entertained 
in the ſhip, after which he catched ſome fiſh and 
preſented to the Engliſh ; and the next day Gr A Nn- 
GANIMO, the brother of WinGINna, King of 
Wingandacoa (as the neighbouring continent 
was called) came down with forty or fifty of his 
people to the ſea-ſide. Whereupon ſeveral Engliſh 
officers went over to him, and were invited to 


fit down with him on the mats that were ſpread 


for that purpoſe. the Prince ſtriking his head and 

his breaſt, and making a great many ſigns to 
ſignify they were heartily welcome, as they ap- 
prchended. Whereupon they made him ſome 

ſmall preſents, as they did to four of his people, 

who fat on the lower end of the ſame mat ; but 

the Prince took away the things from his men, 
intimating that they were his ſcrvants, and that 

all preſents were to be made to him : And having 

2 taken leave of the Engliſh, he returned with 
„ % more of his people two days after, bringing Deer- 
ſeins, Buff, and other peltry to trade with them. 
hereupon they ſhewed GRANGANIMO all their 
merchandize, of which nothing pleaſed him ſo 
much as a bright Pewter-diſh : He took it up, 
clapped it upon his breaſt, and having made a 
hole in the brim, hung it about his neck, intima- 
ting it would be a good ſhield againſt his enemies 


arrows. This Pewter-diſh they exchanged for 
Vor, III. 


 Witi 
te Indians, 
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twenty ſkins, worth twenty Nobles, and a Copper- CHAP. 


kettle for fifty ſkins, worth as many Crowns. "They VII, 
offered alſo a very advantagious exchange for 
their Axes, Hatchets, and Knives, and would 
have given any thing for their Swords, but the 
Engliſh would not part with them. 


Two or three days after, the King's brother Mutual ci- 


came on board their ſhips, and eat and drank ties. 
with them, and ſeemed to reliſh their wine and 
food very well ; and ſome few days after he brought 
his wife and daughter and ſeveral more of his 
children with him. His wife had good features, 
but was not tall ; ſhe appeared exceeding modeſt, 
and had a cloak or mantle of a ſkin with the furr 
next her body, and another piece of a ſkin before 
her. About her head ſhe had a coronet of white 
Coral, and in her ears pendants of Pearls about as 
big as Peas, hanging down to her middle, and ſhe 
had Bracelets on her arms. Her huſband alſo wore 
a Coronet or band of white Coral about his head 
ſometimes, but uſually a Coronet of Copper, or 
ſome other ſhining metal, which at firſt our ad- 
venturers imagined to be gold, but were miſtaken, 
His hair was cut ſhort, but his wife's was long. 

The reſt of his habit was like his wife's. The 
other women of the better ſort, and the Prince's 
children, had ſeveral pendants of ſhining Copper 
in their ears. The complexion of the people in 
genera] being tawny and their hair black. The 
Prince's wife was uſually attended by forty or 
fifty women to the ſea-ſide ; but when ſhe came 
on board (as ſhe did often) ſhe left them on ſhore, 
and brought only two or three with her, 

'The King's brother, they obſerved, was very 
juſt to his engagements ; for they frequently deli- 
vered him merchandize upon his word, and he 
ever came within the day and delivered what he 
had promiſed for them. He ſent them alſo every 
day as a preſent, a brace of Bucks, with Hares, 
Rabbets, and fiſh, the beſt in the world; together 
with ſeveral ſorts of fruits, ſuch as Melons, Wal- 
nuts, Cucumbers, Gourds, Peas, and ſeveral kinds 
of roots, as alſo Maiz, or Indian Corn. 

Afterwards ſeven or eight of the Engliſh offi- 
cers went in their boat up the river Occam, twen- 
ty miles to the northward, and came toan iſland 
called Roanoak, where they were hoſpitably en- 
tertained by GRANGANIMO's wife in his abſence, 
She preſſed them to ſtay on ſhore all night, and 
when they refuſed ſhe was much concerned they 
ſhould be apprehenſive of any danger, and ſent the 
proviſion on board their boat which ſhe had provi- - 
ded for their ſupper, with mats for them to lie up- 
on : And the Captain who wrote the relation it 


WY 


ſeems, was of opinion they might ſafely have con- The Vigi- 


tinued on ſhore ; for a more kind and loving peo- K. in 


ple he thought there could not be in the world, hof itable 


as he expreſled himſelf. peoples 
Theſe Indians having never ſeen any Europeans 
Mm m before, 
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CH AP. before, were mightily taken with the whiteneſs 


VII. of their ſkins, and took it as a great favour it an 
WY WV Engliſhman would permit any of them to touch 
his breaſt, They were amazed alſo at the mag- 
nitude and ſtructure of their ſhips, and at the firing 
of a Muſket they trembled, having never ſeen any 
Fire-arms before. 

The Engliſh continued to trade with the Indians 
till they had diſpoſed of all the goods they had 
brought, and loaded their ſhips with skins, Saſſa- 
fras and Cedar. They procur'd alſo ſome Pearls 
from them, and a little Tobacco, which they found 
the Indians very fond of, After which they parted 
with this people in a very friendly manner, and re- 
turn'd home to England, faking with them Max- 
TEO and WANCHESE, two Indians, who ap- 
pear'd defirous to embark for England with them; 
and having made a very profitable voyage, they 
gave Mr. RALEGH andthe reſt of their employers 
ſuch a glorious account of the country as made 
them impatient till they had provided ſhips for 
another voyage. The Tobacco the Captains AM I- 
o As and BAR Lo brought home with them in this 
voyage was the firſt that had been ſeen in Eng- 
land, and was ſoon cry'd up as a moſt valuable 
plant, and a ſoveraign remedy for almoſt every 
malady. But to procecd. 

Mr. RAaLEGH and his friends having fitted out 
a fleet conſiſting of ſeven ſhips, and given the com- 
mand of it to Sir ED]W] ARD GREENVILE, they ſet 
ſail from Plymouth, on the 9th of April 1585, and 
made the Canary Iſlands on the 14th of the ſame 
month, from whence they ſteer'd to the Antilles, 
which they made the 7th of May, and on the 12th 
came to an anchor at the iſland of Porto Rico, where 
they put their men on ſhore and took in freſh water 
and proviſions ; and ſetting fail again on the 29th 
They arriv of May they arrived at the iſland of Wokokon on 
ed at Won the 26th of June, where the Admirals ſhip was 


The Eng- 
Iiſh return 
dome. 


A ſecond 
yovaye by 
Sir Lo- 
WARD 
CrEEN= 
VILE. 


_— away going into the harbour, but himſelf and 
| the crew ſaved. 

Make Di- The Admiral with ſeveral of his officers, atten- 

eee ded with a good guard, went over to the conti- 

ment. nent on the 11th of July, and came to the town 


of Sccotan, where they were hoſpitably entertain'd 

by the natives; but ſome pilfering Indian having 

{tolen a ſilver cup from the Engliſh, which the na- 

tives promis'd to reſtore ; and neglecting to do it, 

the Admiral, in his return plunder'd one of their 

Burn an in- towns and burnt it with all the Corn growing in 
Jian town. their fields; at which the country being incens'd 
the admiral ſet fail from the iſland of Wokokon on 

the 21ſt of July, and arriv'd at Cape Hatteras, 

where GRANGANIMo, brother to King WINS 

INA, came on board the fleet, and had a friendly 
conference with the Admiral; after which the Eng- 

gail to the liſh landed on the iſland of Roanoak, in the mouth 
iſand of of Albermarle river. 
about ſix weeks, during which time Sir EDWARD 


GREENYILE took a view of the neighbouring 
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families, that the Engliſh might find no ſubſiſtance. 


Here the fleet remained. 


continent again, and made experiments of the CH Ap 
goodneſs of the ſoil by ſeveral ſorts of grain he VII. 
ſow'd, which came up very kindly during his ſtay 
there: And on the 25th of Auguſt he ſet fail for 
England, leaving one hundred and eight men up- A cles . 
on the iſland of Roanoak, under the command an hund 
of Captain RaLeH LANE, with directions to make d 15 
further diſcoveries, promiſing them ſuch ſupplies beg 
and reinforcements as might enable them to ſub- 
due the neighbouring continent, | 

Sir EDWARD GREENVILE was no ſooner sir Po. 
ſail'd for England but Mr. LANE made prepara- w4«» 
tions with his boats (for ] don't perceive one ſhip oy 5 
was left him) to diſcover the continent to the north turns to E. 
and weſt; and to the north he view'd the coaſt = : 
from the ifland of Roanoak almoſt to cape Henry, ir 
at the entrance of the bay of Cheſepeak, being veries to the 
about an hundred and forty miles, in which he 29a, 
met with no oppoſition from the natives ; but af- 
terwards communicating his deſign of making a 
diſcovery as far to the weſtward up the river Mo- Propoſe the 
rotock, or Albermarle, to his friend King W 1y- ding the 
GINA, the ſoveraign of the oppoſite continent, that bn, 
Prince was alarmed and gave notice to the neigh- which a- 
bouring Princes, his allies, to be upon their guard 8 
for the Engliſh intended nothing leſs, as he conceiy- 
ed, than to make an entire conqueſt of their coun- 
try, and toextirpate the inhabitants, or tomake them 
ſlaves ; and orders were immediately diſpatch'd 
through the whole country to carry off or deſtroy 
all their Corn and proviſions, and to retire from the 
banks of the river Morotock with their wives and 


However, King WIN GIN A, or PAMISPAN, as he A confede- 
is ſometimes call'd, {till pretended great friendſhip 21 8. s 
for the Engliſh, and promis'd Mr. LANE to fur- - wa 
niſh him with guides in this expedition; and to 
incite him to undertake it told him, there were 
great quantities of Gold to be found towards the 
head of the river Morotock, about thirty or forty 
days journey to the weſtward, and that ſome few 
days march beyond the head of that river, the 
would arrive at a great ocean ; for as the Engliſh 
had made W1NG1NA acquainted with their intend- 
ed expedition, weakly imagining they ſhould be 
ſupported in the enterprize by his advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance; the penetrating Indian diſcerning that the 
principal views of the Engliſh were to rob them of 
their treaſures, to make a conqueſt of the country, 
and find a paſſage to ſome ocean they apprehended 
lay weſt of Virginia, encourag'd Captain LANE 
to believe that their expectations would not be 
diſappointed, but that they would find ſome Gold or 
mineral like it in their mountains, and arrive at 
the ocean they mentioned within the ſpace of 
forty days, where they would meet with Pearls of 
an uncommon ſize; for he propoſed by ſuch re- 
preſentations to draw the Engliſh far up the river 
into the inland country, where they would run a 


great hazard of being fanuſh'd' before they could 


Vorl 


CHAP. get back to Roanoak ; their fire- arms being ſuch 
VII. a terror to the Indian Princes, that they deſpaired 
of overcoming theſe invaders but by ſome ſuch 
ſtrategem. | 

Mr. LANE not imagining King WingGina, 
his Indian friend, had ſagacity enough to diſcover 
the bottom of his deſigns, but ſtill had the ſame 
friendſhip for the Engliſh he had hitherto profeſs'd, 
enter'd upon the expedition to the weſtward with 
the guides WIiNGINA had lent him; and not 
doubting but he ſhould be able to purchaſe Corn 

and fleſh of the natives who inhabited the banks 

of the river Morotock, he took little proviſion 

with him; but to his great ſurprize he found the 

Th: comtry whole country abandon'd, and that there was no 
3 the food to be met with : And as he advanced he ob- 
tiges. ſerved the natives made fires to give notice of his 
approach, and fled with all their effects. So that 
our adventurers, after they had rowed four days 
, up the river, were reduced to great ſtraits, having 
an nothing left to ſubſiſt on but the fleſh of two maſ- 
amr o: be- tiff Dogs they kill'd. Whereupon they haſtened 
£11 to the mouth of the river again, to which they 
were by good fortune carry'd down in much leſs 
time than they went up, and arriv'd at the ifland 

of Roanoak on . 1586; Where the 


found WixGrNA and his Indians, who ſtill made About a fortnight after the laſt ſhip had left 


great profeſſions of friendſhip for the Engliſh, but the iſland of Roanoak, Sir EDWARD GREEN- SI Fo- 


. . . . . . . . VARD 
immediately enter'd into another conſpiracy with vILE arrived there with three ſhips, and a much gz + + x- 


more ample ſupply of ammunition and proviſions, v 1 = ar- 
and made all the enquiry he was able after the ay 
colony, but could hear nothing of them; how- 
ever, he left fifteen men, with ammunition and Leaves fif- 
proviſion for two years, and return'd to England, je" men at 
In the beginning of the year 1587, Sir W AL- Another co- 
TER RALEGH fitted out three ſhips more, on leny of 150 
board of which he put one hundred and fifty men, Rg 
beſides mariners, giving the command of them ur der Capt. 
to Captain Joun WHITE, whom he appointed WIN E. 
governor, but added twelve aſſiſtants, incorpo- 
rating them by the name of the Governor and 
Aſſiſtants of the city of Ralegh in Virginia, This 
little ſquadron ſet fail from Portſmouth on the 
28th of April, 1587, and the 19th of June fol- 
lowing made the Caribbee iſlands, landing the 
planters at the iſland of Santa Cruz to refreſh 
them and take in freſh water: And re-imbark- 
ing their people three days after, they ſet fail a- 
gain and arriv'd at Cape Fear (in Carolina) on the 
16th of July, where they were in great danger 1 
of being caſt away; for they did not ſee the cape f 
till they were within a cable's length of it. 
From Cape Fear they ſtood to the northward, 
and arriv'd at Cape Hatteras, near the iſland of 
Roanoak, on the 22d of July; whereupon they 
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The admiral being directed to give the colony CH AP. 
at Roanoak all the aſſiſtance he could, agreed to VII. 
leave with them a ſhip and ſome men and pro- 
viſions, to enable them to make further diſcove- 
ries on the continent; but underſtanding in what 
ill terms they were with the natives, and that it 
would be impoſſible to eſtabliſh a colony there 
without a much greater force now the Indians 
were become their enemies, he order'd them to 
return to England the following Auguſt, which 
was no ſooner agreed on than there aroſe a ſtorm, 
in which the whole fleet was in danger of ſhip- 
wreck, and the ſhip and proviſions the Adrairal 
had given them was driven out to ſea and loft, 
Whereupon he thought fit to take Mr. LANE Takes up 
and his company to England with him; and thus u , 
ended the firſt attempt of Mr. RALE OGH to ſet- them home. 
tle a colony on the American coaſt. 

It was but a very few days after Sir Fx AN CIS 
Drake had carry'd away Captain LANE and 
his company from the iſland of Roanoak, before dag Prin 
a ſhip arriv'd with men, ammunition, and pro- etre. 
viſions for the colony; but not finding any Eu- 
ropean there or in the adjacent iſlands or conti- 
nent, they concluded the colony had been deſtroy- 
ed, and return'd to England. 


A ſecond 
en piracy a- 


et them, their allies to deſtroy them: And the firſt ſtep 
; INGINA took towards it was to prohibit the 
natives to furniſh the Engliſh with proviſions ; for 
want of which he was ſenſible they muſt divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties to procure food by 
hunting and fiſhing, Then he appointed a gene- 

ral rendezvous of the Indians near the coaſt, or- 
dering them on the Iloth of June, in the night- 

time, to embark in their canoes and make a 
deſcent on the iſland of Roanoak ; at which in- 

{tant he promiſed them to ſet fire to the hutts of 

the Engliſh, and as they would be reduc'd to a 

imall number by their ſending detachments to the 
neighbouring iſlands in ſearch of food, he did not 

doubt but the natives would be able to knock 

thoſe on the head who remain'd at Roanoak, when 

they ſhould run out of their houſes naked and un- 

arm'd to avoid the flames. But this conſpiracy 

being diſcover'd to Captain LANE by Sk y co, the 

ſon of MEnAToNoN, an Indian Prince, with 
whom Captain LAN E had contracted an intimate 
friendſhip, the Captain reſolved to be before-hand 

with WINCOCINA, and on the laſt of May ſur- 
priſed him with ſeveral more of the Indian Chiefs 

and cut them in pieces. And on the 8th of June 
r following, Sir FRA NCIS DRAKE arriv'd on the 


zz Coaſt with a fleet of men of war under his com- ſent a party of men to ſearch the iſland of Roa- 
ak, mand; which had been employed in attacking and noak for the fifteen men Sir RIicHAaRD GREEN- 


plundering . the Spaniſh towns and harbours in vIL E had left there the year before, but could 
North-America, 


None of the 
faſt en men 


find none of them, nor any ſigns of their having to be found, 
M m m 2 | been 
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CH AP. been-there, unleſs the bones of one man they ſup- 
VII. poſed had been kilbd. But at the north end of 
the iſland they found the fort which had been e- 
rected by Captain LANE, and the firſt colony 
with ſeveral of their houſes undemoliſhed ; the 
lower rooms however were over-run with Melons, 

and Deer feeding on them. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH had order'd Captain 
WHITE and the colony not to fix themſelves at 
Roanoak, but to ſail northward as far as the Bay 
of Cheſepeak, and erect a town there; but this 
was oppos'd by FERDIN AN Do the Spaniſh pilot, to 
whoſe care the fleet was committed, under pre- 
tence that it was too late in the year to look out 
for another port. Whereupon Governor WHITE 
and the reſt of the planters determin'd to ſtay at 
Roanoak, and to repair the fort and houſes they 
found there. They had not been on ſhore a week 
before Mr. GEORGE How, one of the court of 
- aſſiſtants, ſtraggling a mile or two from the fort, 
and bil ed by was deſperately wounded with ſixteen arrows by 
the Indiaaz, A party of Indians, who had conceaPd themſelves 
in the reeds and flags by the ſca-ſide, and ſeeing 
him difabled, they beat out his brains with their 

wooden {words and clubs. 

On the Zoth of July, twenty men, under the 
command of Captain STAFFORD, were detach'd 
to the iſland of Croatan, with MENTEO the In- 
dian, whoſe mother and relations dwelt in that 
iſland, to enquire after the fifteen men, and to re- 
new their ancient friendſhip with the people of 
that iſland, "The natives ſeem'd at firſt prepared 
to oppoſe Captain STAFFORD's landing; but up- 
on his marching towards them with his muſketeers 
they fled, Whereupon MAN T Eo call'd to his coun- 
trymen, telling them the Engliſh came as friends; 
and the Indians knowing his voice return'd, and 
throwing away their bows and arrows, bid the 
Captain welcome, and afterwards conducted him 
to their town, entertaining him and his people in 
the beſt manner they could ; but they defir'd the 
Engliſh would give them ſome badge or mark 
whereby they might be diſtinguiſh'd from their 
Indian enemies when they met with them out of 
the iſland, for want of which ſeveral of their 
friends had been hurt and wounded the year be- 
fore by Captain LANE and his people. This Cap- 
tain STAFFORD agreed to, and afterwards direct- 
ed the Croatans to go over to the continent and 
acquaint the inhabitants of Secotan, Pomeiok, &c. 
that if they would accept of the friendſhip of the 
Engliſh, and enter into an alliance with them, all 
paſt injuries ſhould be forgot, which the chiefs of 
the Croatans promis'd to do, and to return with- 
in ſeven days with the anſwer of the Weroances, 
or heads of thoſe tribes (to which our adventurers 
were pleas'd to give the titles of Kings.) 


An Enzliſh- 


A detach - 
ment ſent to 
Cr. atan. 


They underſtood alſo from the inhabitants of 


Croatan, that the fifteen men Sir EDWARD 
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ſion of it by not keeping their words. 


GREENVILE had left at Roanoak the your be- CH A) 

fore, had been ſurpriſed by the people of Secotan VII. 

and ſome other Indian powers, who coming over N 

to the iſland as friends, took an opportunity to Same 7 

ſet fire to their houſes, and murder'd ſome of gfteen Ars 

them as they run out unarm'd to avoid the flames: liſh that 

However, eight or nine of the Engliſh eſcap'd to “ere hol. 

the water- ſide, and went over in their boat to a 

little iNand on the right-hand of Cape Hatteras 

that the Engliſh ſome time after remov'd from 

the ſaid iſland, but whither they went or what 

became of them they could not tell, | 
Captain STAFFoRD afterwards return'd, and —— 

acquainting governor WHITE with what he had 8%. 

done, it was reſolved to wait ſeven days ſor the 

anſwer of the Weroances of Secotan, &c. before 

they enter'd upon further action. But the ſeven 

days being expir'd, and none of the Weroances 

of Secotan, &c. appearing, nor any anſwer to their 

meſſage being brought by the men of Croatan, as 

they had promis'd, the Governor took four and 

twenty men with him, well arm'd, and went over 

to the continent on the $th of Auguſt, in the 

evening, determining*to be reveng'd on the people 

of Secotan and their allies for driving the fifteen . 

Engliſh from Roanoak, and murdering Mr. 

How : And having been inform'd where one of 

their principal towns was, he attack'd it in the 

night-time, with an intent to deſtroy all the 

men in it; but inſtead of his enemies he found 

his friends of Croatan poſſeſs'd of the place, and 

hurt and wounded ſeveral of them before he diſ- 

cover'd his miſtake ; for the people of Secotan, 

after they had murder'd How, expecting this 

viſit, had retir'd to the in- land country with pre- Ae Hd 

cipitation, and left their Corn, Tobacco, and on the l. 

fruits behind them, which the people of Croatan — run 4» 

had been gathering in: And this was the reaſon ““ 

they did not return within the ſeven days, as they 

had promiſed, They readily acknowledg'd there- 

fore that the miſchief they had receiv'd was by 

miſtake, and that they themſelves were the occa- 


Governor WHITE being return'd to Roanoak 1 2 
on the 13th of Auguſt, MAN Eo the Indian was de g v. 
baptiz d, and conſtituted Lord of the iſland of nor of Cx 
Roanoak, and of the oppoſite continent of Deſa- tun. 
mongapeak, as Sir WALTER RALEGH had or- 
der'd; and on the 18th of the ſame month, 


Mrs. ELEANOR DARE, wife of Mr. ANANIAS 


1 


ter, afterwards baptized by 
NA. And now all the planters ſtores. and pro- 


* 

AP. colony on the continent, as the Indians were moſt 
VII. of them their proſeſs'd enemies. But at length 
„it was thought moſt proper to depute governor 
WIITE himſelf, who had the greateſt intereſt at 
the court of England, and on whoſe diligence 
and application they could moſt rely: And with 
great reluctancy he was prevailed on to undertake 
this office, apprehending his reputation might ſuf- 
fer if he left the colony and return'd to England 
before he had effected any thing. 

Captain WHITE ſetting fail for England ar- 
s riv'd there at a time when the nation was alarm'd 
{r- th! with the rumour of the intended Spaniſh invaſi- 
ite on, which was attempted the following ſummer, 
13588, to oppoſe which the Queen and the whole 
kingdom were employ'd, eſpecially DRAKE, Ra- 
LEGH, and the reſt of the ſea commanders, And 
as the ſtate ſeem'd to be in imminent. danger, all 
lefler enterprizes were neglected or poſtpon'd, and 
conſequently governor WHITE's application in 
behalf of the unhappy colony he had left in Ame- 
rica was very little attended to, inſomuch that he 
was not able to obtain leave for any ſhips to be 
ſent thither till the beginning of the year 1590 : 
And then all that he could procure was an order 
et that three ſmall men of War, which were going 
. to cruize againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt-In- 
dies, ſhould take ſome re-inforcements and pro- 
viſions on board for the colony at Roanoak ; which 
order they were far from obeying as they ought 
to have done, for they only took Governor 
WHITE on board, refuſing to carry either plant- 
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either had not intereſt enough at this time to cauſe 
his orders to be obey'd, or was employed in enter- 
prizes wherein he expected to acquire more wealth 
or glory than in ſupporting his Virginian colony, 
which occaſion'd his neglecting thoſe unfortunate 
people who had been induc'd to hazard their lives 
and all that was dear to them in his ſervice, 
Mr. WriTE relates, that the commanders of 
the men of war with whom he went to Ameri- 
ca, having ſpent moſt of the ſummer in cruizing 
ameng the Spaniſh Iſlands, did not arrive at Roa- 
noak till the middle of Auguſt, 1590 ; and that 
ſearching the iſland of Roanoak they found, by 
ſome inſcriptions cut on the trees and beams of 
the houſes, that the colony was remov'd to the 
Y iſland of Croatan. But before they remov'd they 
had buried their cheſts, and great part of their 
effects, which the Indians afterwards dug up and 
ſpoiled. Governor WHITE, with much impor- 
tunity, procur'd the conſent of the Captains of the 
men of war to follow the colony to Croatan. 
But the weather growing tempeſtuous they were 
in great danger of ſhipwreck, and loſt moſt of 
their anchors and cables; Whereupon they fail'd 
directly to England, and left the Colony to ſhift 
tor themſelves z and whether they were famiſh'd,. 
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ers or proviſions thither. Sir WALTER RALEGH 
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or cut in pieces by the Indians, or periſh'd in at- CHAP. 


tempting to get home by ſea, I could never learn, VII. 
for they have never been heard of from that day \'(AV VI 
to this. This muſt render people exceeding cau- ''" 

tious how they engage in ſuch enterprizes on the ing abandon- 
faith and promiſes of courtiers to ſupport them. ed by Sir 
The ſafety of the ſtate, a project of more impor- WOES * 
tance, or the proſpect of gaining greater treaſures - 
another way, are too often thought ſufficient rea- 
ſons for abandoning our diſtreſſed friends : And in- 
deed, during the year 1588, when the whole 
kingdom was at ſtake, there might be ſome co- 
lour for Sir WALTER's not ſending re-inforce- 
ments to his colony ; but when that was over, 
and an invaſion no longer fear'd, he might, one 
would have thought, have caſt an cye towards a , 
company of men who had run the greateſt haz- 
ards, relying upon his word and honour to ſuſ- 
tain them. He might, ſurely, have re-inforc'd 
his colony, or brought them back, conſidering 
the figure he then made in the court of England 
and royal navy : But I doubt, the capture of the 
Galleons, the plunder of Cades, and the Gold- 
mines of Guiana, which he went in ſearch of 
ſoon after, put the Virginian colony too much out 
of his head, after he found himſelf diſappointed in 
his principal view of poſſeſſing mountains of gold 
in Virginia, 

Sir WALTER alſo ſeems chargeable with levi- Sir Wa x- 
ty as well as avarice, ſince after he had obtained 4 
the property of Virginia by letters patents from vity as well 
Queen ELIZABETH, and had ſent ſeveral colonies & 2varice, 
thither, he became in a ſhort time ſo regardleſs of 
that country, or the fate of thoſe who had embark- 
ed in that enterprize in confidence of being ſupport- 
ed by him, that he went in ſearch of other Gold- Gces in 
mines in Guiana, the magazine of all rich metals Sich of | 
(as he terms it) and made ſome voyages in perſon 1 Gm 
thither, in which he was however miſerably diſ- 
appointed, and diſcovered great weakneſs and cre- 
dulity in the accounts he has left behind him of 
that country; for he was made to believe there 
was more Gold and precious ſtones in Guiana than 
in Mexico and Peru; tho? it appears there is leſs 
of either there than in any part of Spaniſh America. 
He was made to believe alſo that one of the na- 
tions of Guiana were a headlefs people, and that 
their mouths were in the middle of their breaſts, 
and their eyes in their ſhoulders ; of which he tells. 
us, there was no doubt to be made, he having 
been aſſured of it from a cloud of witneſſes. 
Whatever prudence and conduct Sir WALTER 
may have diſcovered on other occaſions, the proſ- 
ret of Gold-mines' and mountains of precious 
ſtones he expected to find in Guiana ſeem to have 
diſordered his brain to a very great degree; for 
after repeated diſappointments, he never deſiſted 
his ſearch until at length it proved fatal to him. 

PURCHASE. indeed relates, that while he was en 

deavouring 


% 
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CH AP, deavouring in perſon to diſcover the Gold-mines 


of Guiana, he did order ſome veſſels to enquire 


WYW after his colony at Roanoak, but was deceived by 


thoſe he employed, who never went the voyage, 
except one Mace, who undertook it in the year 
1602, and was killed by the natives on his zoing 
on ſhore with ſeveral of his crew, the reſt eſcaping 
with difficulty. 

Thus it appears but too evident, that Sir WAI. 
TER RALEGH's expectations of diſcovering im- 
menſe treaſures in Guiana were in a great meaſure 
the ruin of our firlt attempts to ſettle colonies in 
Virginia. 

He ſeems in raptures when he firſt viſited thoſe 
ſhores, which he endeayours to make his friends 
believe were all gold and precious ſtones, 

I am aſſured, ſays Sir WALTER, by ſuch 
Spaniards as have feen Manoa, the imperial city 
of Guiana, and which they (the Spaniards) call 
EI Dorado, or the Golden-city, that for the great- 
neſs, the riches, and excellent ſituation, it exceeds 
all the world. All the veſſels and utenſils of the 
Emperor's houſe are of Gold and Silver, with ita- 
tues of Gold, reſembling giants. There are alſo 
the figures of all animals, beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, 
as big as the life. There is not any vegetable but 
they have the figure of it in gold; and Golden- bil- 
lets lie piled up on heaps, in imitation of Fire- wood. 
And in another place he relates, that there were 
mountains of Diamonds in Guiana; which it is 
evident he believed himſelf, tho' in fact there was 
never any ſuch city as Manoa, or ſuch an Empe- 
ror as he mentions, and very little Gold to be met 


with in Guiana, as the French and Dutch will 


inform us, who have ſettlements in that very coun- 
try, which he places between the Equator and 5 
degrees of north latitude, or between the rivers 
Oronoque and Amazon. However, his expecta- 
tions of finding it what he deſcribes was no doubt 
the reaſon of his neglecting thoſe colonics which he 
had ſent to Virginia: That he was conſcious of 


the diſtreſs they muſt be reduced to appears by his 


telling the Spaniards, in one of the voyages he made 
to Guiana, that he was bound for Virginia, to re- 
lieve the people he left there : And he informs us, 
that he had an intention to have viſited them in his 
return from Guiana, if the winds had favoured 
him, 

And it is not the moſt improbable conjecture, 
that the reaſon Queen Ei1zABETH did not afliſt 
him with her ſhips and forces to ſubduc this golden 
country, as he had repreſented it to be, was, that 
he had deceived her once before, by repreſenting 
Virginia as ſuch which he now neglected. She 
had found his weak fide, She diſcerned his ava- 
rice and credulity, and did not think fit to hazard 
her ſhips or ſubjects until ſhe had better proofs of 
the reality of thoſe treaſures, Theſe are ſome of 
dhe reaſons that this Princeſs made no further at- 


tempts to ſettle colonies in America in her reign, C H Ap 


tho' ſhe lived a dozen years or more after Wn1T e's 
laſt expedition to Virginia. 
Princeſs to be deceived twice by one perſon in the 
ſame caſe, and no private adventurers would un- 
dertake to ſend colonies thither after they ſaw ſuch 
a body of men abandoned by their employers. 

As Sir WALTER himſelf obſerves, it was the 
hopcs of Gold that was the principal and almoſt 
only motive to theſe undertakings. Our people 
had obſerved the ſucceſs of the Spaniards, and 
im1gined that Gold and Silver- mines were as com- 
mon in America as Lead-mines are in Europe. 
The firſt adventurers, whether Engliſh or Spaniſh, 
had no view or thought of finding any thing elle 
in that new world hut Gold and Silver, that would 
anſwer the expence and hazard of ſuch voyages, 
They did not dream at that time, that the Vir- 
ginian Tobacco would be as profitable as a Gold- 
mine, as we found it afterwards to be, when we 
purchaſed with it moſt of the merchandice of Eu- 
rope as with ready money. Nor did they fore- 
ſce that extenſive and profitable traffick that is 
now carryed on between Europe and the phntati- 
ons; Which is, in reality, of greater advantage to 
ſome powers than the mines of Peru and Mexico 
are to the Spaniards, 

I have been the more particular in this part of the 
hiſtory relating to the firſt attempts of the Engliſh 
to ſettle colonies on the coaſt of Virginia, becauſe 
I find Colonel BEVERLE and Mr, OLDMIXON, 
who have written the hiſtory of it, have omitted 
many material facts, and do not ſeem to have 
entered into the real motives of deſert ing that en- 
terprize in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH. 

Mr. OLDmixoN alſo has committed 
miſtakes in the ſhort relation he gives us; for 


Roanoak, under the command of Captain LANE, n. 
were cut off by the natives, whereas there was 
not one of Captain LAN E's men killed by them. 
He adds alſo, that they remained at Roanoak un- 
till Auguſt, 1586, when it appears Sir FRAN- 
cis DRAKE took them on board in June, 1586, 
and carrycd them to England, 

He makes Captain WHITE to conſtitute a 
government, conſiſting of a Governour and 
twelve counſellors, whereas WHITE himſelf was 
appointed governor by Sir WALTER RALEGH), 
and twelve aſſiſtants given him before he left Eng- 
land, wha were incorporated by the name of the 
Governor and Aſſiſtants of the city of Ralegh 
in Virginia, 

He relates, that Mrs. DAR ER, who was deli- 
vered of the firſt child on the coaſt of Virginia, 
was the daughter of Mr. Ax ANIAS DARE; but it 
ſeems ſhe was the daughter of Governor WHITE, 
and Wife of Mr. Daz, one of the court of 
aſſiſtants. Tee 


She was too wiſe a WV 


ſome Some errors I 
in Mr. 
Or pu- 


firſt he tells us, that ſeveral of the colony left at ox's bil 
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HAP. The colony is likewiſe repreſented to be in great 


diſtreſs before Governor WHITE returned to Eng- 
land, whereas he did not remain at Roanoak above 
two or three months at moſt, returning to England 
the latter end of the year 1587, in which time the 
proviſions they carryed with them could not be 
ſpent; and it appears to have been Autumn, 
when the Corn and fruits were ripe, of which they 
received large ſupplies from the continent while 
Governor WHITE was there, and had then plen- 
ty of fiſh upon the coaſt, The reaſon of ſending 
Governor WHITE to England was to procure a 
re-inforcement of troops, and ſupplies of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, without which it was foreſeen 
they could not eftabliſh themſelves, on the conti- 
nent, as they were then in a ſtate of hoſtility with 
the Indians, who would neither treat or trafhck 
with them after they found the Engliſh intended 
to uſurp the dominion of their country, and had 
taken upon them to put to death ſome of their 
Weroances or great men. | 

Mr. OLDwmI1xoN relates alſo, that after two 
years, Governor WHITE procured three ſhips to 
be fitted out with men and proviſions for the co- 
lony at Roanoak ; whereas according to Mr, 
VWHrirTE's own account of that matter, all that he 
could procure of the government was, to permit 
three men of war, which were going to cruize in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, to call at Roanoak, and 
complains that they refuſed to take either men or 
proviſions on board, and would not ſo much as let 
him carry a ſervant with him. 

Mr. OLDmixoN adds, that the misfortunes of 
this colony were the occaſion that no further at- 
tempts were made toplant Virginia in this reign; 
whereas. it is agreed on all hands, that no- body 
knew what their fate was until a great while at- 
terwards, Sir WALTER did not ſuppoſe the 
Virginian colony was loſt in the year 1594, for in 
that very year he tells us, he had ſome thoughts of 
calling on them in h's return from Guiana ; and 
PURCHASE obſerves he ſent a bark to enquire after 

them fo late as the year 1602. 

„„ Give me leave, before I proceed further in this 


. . hiſtory, to make ſome reflections on that authority 
ie; Chriſtian Princes and States have heretofore aſ- 
r ſumed and exerciſed (and which ſome till claim) 


of invading and uſurping the dominion of all infi- 
del nations, and treating the natives as their ſlaves 
and vaſſals, and to conſider the right they pre- 
tend to of excluding both Chriſtians and Pagans 
from all countries whither. they have ſent any 
colonies, | 
The Pope ſeems firſt to have aſſumed an autho- 
rity of diſpoſing of ſuch countries as were in the 
poſſeſſion of Infidels or Heriticks by virtue of the 
Powers he pretends to derive from IESVs CHRIST: 
And in this all Chriſtian Princes appear to have 
quicſced when he granted the caſt to the Por- 


tugueſe and the weſt to the Spaniards, No Eu- CHA P, 


ropean power pretended to diſturb either of thoſe 


crowns in the enjoyment of what they poſſeſſed (5YW 


themſelves of in the heathen world for many years. 
But the Pope's power of transferring Infidel King- 
doms to whom he pleaſed was no ſooner called 
in queſtion than every ſoveraign Prince in Eu- 
rope aſſumed the like authority, and in all their 
patents for diſcovery granted their ſubjects the do- 
minion and property of every Pagan-country the 
ſhould invade ; being induced to it, I preſume, by 
the "Turkiſh maxim, that dominion is founded in 
grace, or in other words, that unbelievers could 
have no right to this world any more than the next, 
This ſeems to have been the univerfal opinion both 
Proteſtants and Papiſts when Queen ELIZABETH 
granted Sir WALTER RALEGH a patent to ſub- 
due and govern thoſe Pagan-countries he ſhould 
diſcover ; the tenour of that patent implying as 
much: Tho' at this day we are as generally agreed, 
that Chriſtian Princes have nothing to do to invade 
or enſlave Heathen-nations, but that Pagan Princes 
and States have as good a right to their countries, 
their liberties and poſſeſſions as the beſt and moſt 
powerful Chriſtian Monarchs have to their domi- 
nions in this part of the world ; and conſequently 
all the invaſions and uſurpations that have been 
made upon the Heathen-world by Chriſtians were 
unjuſt, and the conqueſt of them upon ſuch unjuſt 
grounds could give none of them a right to the ter- 
ritories of thoſe Pagan powers, or to the properties 
of their ſubjects, ſo long as there were any heirs 
remaining to claim their reſpective rights; which 
the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and Dutch, ſeem to 
have been ſo conſcious of, that they in a manner 
extirpated the nations they conquered to defeat all 
prior claims, and thus by an exceſs of villany have, 
as they imagine, . a ri ght to themſelves by 
way of occupancy : The poſſeſſor being deemed 
by ſome to have the beſt right where none can 
ſhew a better, eſpecially after a long and uninter- 
rupted poſſeſſion, But this can never be ſound 
doctrine ſurely in regard to kingdoms, inaſmuch as 
it encourages wicked uſurpers to be ſtill greater vil- 
lains in order to eſtabliſh themſelves, One would 
rather be enclined to believe that any neighbouring 
nation had a right to ſuch ruined and abdicated 
kingdoms, and that it was incumbent on all other 
powers to unite in driving the uſurper from a coun- 
try he had thus barbarouſly invaded and deſtroyed. 
On the other hand it is ſaid, that America was 
but thinly inhabited in compariſon of this part of 
the world, and there was room enough both for 
them and us: That no Prince or private man can 
have a right to exclude all others from a p 
too large for the preſent poſſeſſors to enjoy or cul- 
tivate : And that by teaching the nativeshuſbandry 
and other arts, we ſhewed them the way to live 
elegantly, and to make five 6 
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CH AP, of more value than twenty thouſand, which were JI proceed now to the remaining part of the C H Ap 
VII. before nothing but bogs or foreſts, and inhabited Virginian hiſtory ; and though I cannot approve VII. 


C 
by wild beaſts more than men. It could never be the conduct of our nation in all places, yet it A 


C 


the deſign of the creation that the earth ſhould will appear that we have uſed leſs violence and op- 


remain the property of a few Huntſmen, unim- 
proved and uncultivated, as America muſt have 
done if the Europeans had been excluded from 
ſending colonies thither, 

To this it is reply'd, that we ought not how- 
ever to have intruded ourſelves by force to the 


prejudice of the original inhabitants, but to have 


proceeded in the method ſome of the ancients did, 
We ought to have inſinuated ourſelves into their 
good opinion, to have ſhewn them the beauty and 
the excellence of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
benevolent principles it taught : We ought to 
have convinced them how beneficial the European 
arts and ſciences would be to them and their 
country, and then we ſhould not have failed of be- 
ing received with kindneſs, and even veneration, 
as CEREs and Baccnvs anciently were: We 
ſhould have been looked upon as good angels, or 
at leaſt as the great benefactors of mankind ; and 
admitted and even invited to ſhare their country 
with them for the ſake of the improvements we 
might make in it. But admitting we had a right 
to fix ourſelves in any vacant parts of America, 
we certainly could have none to drive the natives 
from the reſt, and inſult and tyrannize over them : 
And I have not obſerved any inſtance from our 
firſt attempts to ſettle colonies there to this day, 
where we have treated the natives with humanity 
and benevolence, but they have been ready to re- 
ſign to us as much of their reſpective countries as 
we could plant and cultivate, upon very moderate 
conſiderations, 

And as for that other piece of tyranny ſo gene- 
rally practiſed by the Spaniards, Dutch, and Por- 
tugueſe, namely, the excluding the natives from 
converſing or trafficking with any other people but 
their own, and the debarring all other nations from 
entering their ports, I cannot ſee the juſtice of it, 
Every free people in this part of the world have 
certainly the liberty of trading with thoſe of ano- 
ther without aſking leave of the Spaniards or the 
Dutch, notwithſtanding thoſe powers may have 
colonies in ſome part of the faid continent or iſlands, 
How their poſſeſſing a town or two upon the Indian 
coaſt can give them a right of excluding all other 
European nations from reſorting thither and traf- 
ficking with the natives, or what right any Eu- 
ropean powers can have to lie with their ſhips before 
the Indian harbours, and to oppoſe and even mur- 
.der the natives for attempting to ſell the produce 
of their country to foreigners, as the Dutch do in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and the Spaniards in America, is 
not eaſy to conceive, | 

Such reflections as theſe are not only natural 
but unavoidable upon enquiring into the original 
&f our American colonies, | | 


preſſion in the ſettlements we have made than an 
other nation, and in many places have fairly con- 
tracted with the inhabitants for what we have ob- 
tained, and given them what they eſteem'd a va- 
luable conſideration for the lands they transferred 
to us. 


Captain GILBERT alſo fet ſail from Plymouth 
with thirty-two mariners and landmen; the land- 
men being commanded by Captain GosxoLD, 
and deſigned for a colony. They arrived in that 
part of Virginia now called New-England, be- 
ing in 42 degrees north latitude, on the 14th of 
May following ; where there came on board them 
ſeveral of the natives in an European boat, ſome of 
them alſo being cloathed like Europeans, the boat 
and cloaths having been given them by ſome 
fiſhermen who frequented Newfoundland; but 
moſt of them had mantles of Deer-ſkins. They 
afterwards ſail'd to the ſouth-ward, and came to 
a promontory call'd Cape Cod, from the ſhoals of 
Cod-fith they met with there, and that name it 
retains to this day. Here Captain GosxoLD went 
on ſhore, and found Peas, Strawberries, and other 
fruits growing, and ſaw a great deal of good tim- 
ber. They ſailed from this point to the ſouth- 
ward, and arriv'd at another promontory, which 
they calPd Gilbert's Point, the name of the cap- 
tain of the ſhip, the ſhores appearing full of peo- 
ple. Some of them came on board, and tho' they 
were peaceable enough, they were obſerv'd to be 
thieviſh, "The Engliſh afterwards bending their 
courſe to the ſouth-weſt, they came to an uninha- 
bited iſland in 41 degrees, to which they gave 
the name of Martha's Vineyard ; and to another 
iſland, a little further to the ſouthward, they gave 
the name of Elizabeth Ifland, and theſe iſlands 
are ſtill call'd by thoſe names. 

Upon Elizabeth Iſland, lying about four miles 
from the continent, Captain Gos No p propoſed to 
ſettle with his little colony, and to that end went 
on ſhore there on the 28th of May. He found 
the iſland cover'd with timber and Underwocd, 
among which were Oak, Aſh, Beech, Walnut, 


Hazel, Cedars, Cypreſs, and Saflafras, And as 


to fruits, here were Cherries, Vines, Goofber- 


ries, Strawberries, Raſberries, Ground-nuts, and 


Peu; and alſo variety of roots and Sallad-herbs, 
Here, in the middle of a freſh water lake, which 
ſurrounded a little rocky iſland, containing an 
acre of ground, they began to erect a houſe and 
fort capable of receiving twenty men. 
While this was doing, Captain GosNoLD ſaifd 
over to the continent, where he found a great 
many people, and was treated very courteouſly by 


In the year 1602, on the 26th of March, The Vi. 
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CHA P. them, every one making a preſent of what he had 
VII. about him, ſuch as ſkins, furrs, "Tobacco, chains 
and necklaces of Copper, ſhells, and the like, 
for which the Engliſh gave them ſome toys, and 
return'd to their fort. | 
Two or three days afterwards, one of the In- 
dian Chiefs, with fifty ſtout men armed with bows 
and arrows, came over from the continent to the 
iſland in their country boats, and there being then 
but eight Engliſhmen on ſhore, they ſtood upon 
their guard until the natives gave them to under- 
ſtand they came in a friendly manner to viſit them. 
Whereupon they were invited to eat and drink, 
and fat down to dinner with the Engliſh on their 
heels, expreſſing a great deal of good humour, 
The Indians made them another viſit two or three 
days after, when they behaved themſelves very 
peaceably alſo ; but one of the natives having ſtolen 
a ſhield, was made to return it, and they ſeemed 
apprehenſive the Engliſh would revenge it ; but 
finding them till eaſy and ſociable, they were 
merry together, and parted again in a friendly 
manner. But as two of the Engliſh were ſtrag- 
cling by the ſea ſide two days after, to get Crabs, 
four Indians attacked them, and wounded one of 
the Engliſh with an arrow; whereupon the other 
Engliſhman diſarmed the aggreſſor, and the reſt 
run away. This ſeems to have been the only 
quarrel there was between the Engliſh and the In- 
dians in this voyage; however, the colony which 
was deſign'd to be left there, who were twenty in 
number, being apprehenſive it would be difficult 
for them to ſubſiſt till ſupplies and re-inforcements 
came from England, if the natives ſhould prove 
their enemies, eſpecially as their proviſions, upon 
examination, appear'd much ſhorter than was ex- 
pected ; it was reſolved to abandon their little fort 
The Fng- in the iſland, and return (all of them) to England. 
h tbandon Having therefore taken on board ſome Cedar and 
3 Saſſafras, Beaver-ſkins, Deer- ſkins, black Fox- 
Togland. ſkins, and other peltry they had receiv'd of the 
natives for the goods they carry'd thither ; they ſet 
ſail from the iſland of Elizabeth on the 18th of June, 
arriving at Exmouth in Devon, on the 23d of July 
following, without having loſt one man; but they 
made no attempt to find their unhappy countrymen, 
who had been left at Roanoak, in the year 1587. 
The next year (1603) the reverend Mr. Hack - 
LUIT, Prebendary of the Cathedral of Briſtol, a 
o gentleman of an enterprizing genius, who compiled 
"oy ably the firſt collection of voyages that ever was pub- 
Vernes liſhed in Engliſh, having -convers'd with ſome of 
Nec, the laſt adventurers, propos'd to the Merchants of 
Briſtol the ſending ſome ſhips on the ſame voyage; 
which they conſented to, and he agreed to be- 
come an adventurer with them: But as Sir W aL- 
TER RALEGH had a patent for the planting Virgi- 
nia, it was thought proper to ſend Mr, HAc& LuiT 
and ſome others to him to obtain his leave for 
Vo I. III. | 
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making the voyage; which he readily granted un- CH AP, 
der his hand and ſeal, together with all the profits VII. 
they ſhould make by it, having no longer any NV 
thoughts of planting that country himſelf, 

Being thus authoris'd to traffick to Virginia, 
our adventurers fitted out a ſmall Veſſel, called 
the Speedwell, burthen fifty ton, and man'd with 
thirty hands, of which MARTIN PrINGE, an 
expert mariner, was appointed commander. They 3 ak 
alſo ſent another ſmall bark with him of twenty- voyage. 
ſix ton, and carrying fourteen hands; both which 
veſſels being victual'd for eight months, they put 
on board a cargo conſiſting of cloathing both Li- 
nen and Woollen, Hats, Shoes, Stockings, Car- 
penters tools, implements of huſbandry and gar- 
dening, Looking-glaſſes, Pins, Needles, Thread, 
and other Haberdaſhers wares; Knives, Sciſſars, 
Fiſh-hooks, Bells, Beads, and other glittering toys, 
which they apprehended moſt acceptable to the In- 
dians z with which they ſet fail from King's-Road, 
near Briſtol, on the 2oth of March, 1603-43 but 
being put back by contrary winds, they run into 
Milford-Haven, where they lay till the roth of 


April {in which interval they heard of the death 


of Queen ELIZABETH, that happen'd on the Queen 

24th of March 1603-4) when ſetting ſail again, —— 

they arriv'd on the coaſt of Virginia (now New- 

England) in 43 degrees north latitude z from 

whence they bent their courſe ſouth-weſt till they 

came into 41 degrees, and going on ſhore there, 

cut a good quantity of Saſſafras and carried it on 

board ; but leſt they ſhould be ſurpris'd in the 

woods by the natives while they were at work, 

they . a little fort or redoubt, wherein they 

left their effects and four or five men to guard 

them while the reſt were at work. The natives 

came and traffick'd with the Engliſh, forty or fifty 

in a company, and ſometimes upwards of an hun- 

dred, who eat and drank and were very mer 

with our adventurers, eſpecially when they obſerv'd 

a lad in their company playing upon a Gittar, They 

would get round about him, and taking hands, 

dance twenty or thirty in a ring, after the Ame- 

rican manner, Our adventurers obſery'd, that the 

natives were more afraid of two maſtiff Dogs they 

carried with them than of twenty men ; and when 

they deſign'd to get rid of their company they let 

looſe one of theſe Maſtiffs ; whereupon the natives 

would ſhriek out and run away to the woods ; but 

tis probable this uſage, and the erecting a forti- 

fication in their country, made the Indians at 

length look upon the Engliſh as their enemies; 

for our adventurers inform us, that a party of 

Indians came and ſurrounded their fort a few days 

after, when moſt of them were abſent, and would 

probably have ſurpris'd it, if the Captain of the 

(hip had not fir'd two Guns and alarm'd the work- 5 

men in the woods, who thereupon return'd to the | 

relief of the fort, "The Indians pretended indeed 
Nnn they 
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they had no hoſtile intentions. But our people 
never cared to trufl them afterwards. And the 
day before the Engliſh embark'd, the natives 
came down again in great numbers and ſet fire to 
the woods where they had cut the Saſſafras; which 
tis probable, was deſigned to let the Engliſh know, 
they would preſerve nothing in their country 
which ſhould invite ſuch gueſts to viſit them a- 
gain ; for no doubt the great guns and fire-arms 
had rendered the Engliſh very terrible to them as 
well as their Dogs. 

As to the produce of the ſoil, Captain PRINGE 
made the ſame obſervations as Captain GoSNOLD 
had done in the former yoyage, adding, that the 
natives wore their hair tied up and adorned with 
a great many feathers, flowers, and glittering toys; 
and that the men had nothing before their nudities 
but a piece of ſkin of a hand-breadth, which was 
faſtened to their girdles, before and behind, and 
brought between their legs; and to thefe girdles 
which were made of Snake-ſkins, they alſo hung 
their Tobacco-pouches. They ſaw but two of their 
women, who wore aprons made of ſkins that reach- 
ed down to their knees, and had mantles of bear- 
{kins, which they hung on one ſhoulder. Their 
boats were made of the bark of the Birch-Tree, 
much of the form of ours; but larger, and ſewed to- 
gether with Oſier-twigs, the ſeams being covered 
with a kind of Roſin or Turpentine of a very fra, 
grant ſmell: And theſe veſſels were ſo exceeding 
light, that one of them, which would carry nine 
men, did not weigh ſixty pounds. 

The latter end of July, our adventurers loaded 
their leaſt bark with Saffafras, and ſent her home 
to England; and on the gth of Auguſt they ſet 
ſail with their other ſhip, having gotten a cargo 
of ſkins and furrs, for which they truck'd away 
the cloathing and hard ware they carried thither. 
They arrived at the Soundings, in the chaps of 
the chanel, within five weeks after they left the 
coaſt of Virginia, where they met with contrary 
winds, ſo that they did not come to King's Road 
till the 2d of October, 1604 ; the Speedwell, the 
biggeſt ſhip, having been out ſix months in this 
voyage, and the leaſt ſhip, called the Diſcoverer, 
five months and an half, 

In the year 1605, two enterprizing noblemen 
(viz.) HENRY Earl of Southampton, and THOMAs 
Lord Arundel, equip'd a ſhip called the Archan- 
gel, and gave the command of it to Captain 
GEORGE WEYMOUTH, who ſet ſail from the 
Down on the 31ſt of March, and came upon the 
coaſt of Virginia, or rather New-England, on the 
x4th of May following, being then, as he found 
by obſervation, in 43 degrees of north latitude. 
From whence he ſtood to the ſouthward, and arriv- 
ed at a good harbour, not far from the mouth of 
Hupsox's river, in 41 degrees odd minutes; and 


becauſe they diſcovered this harbour on Whitſun- 


day they gave it the name of Pentecoaſt Harbour, CH Ab. 
Here they traded with the natives to great ad- VII. 
vantage, getting forty Beaver-ſkins for the value 
of five ſhillings in Enives and other cutlers wares, 
Several of the Indians came on board and were 
entertained, and ſome of the Engliſh went on 
ſhore, and lay in the Indian houſes all night; but 
always took that caution to keep ſome of the na- 
tives on board as hoſtages; and theſe people not Some cf. 
uſing the like caution, when the Engliſh had fi- _ 1 
niſhed their buſineſs they ſurpriſed three or four of — 
the natives and detained them on board, reſolving ve 
to carry them to England; of which their friends 1 5 
being appriſed, uſed various ſtrategems to make 
repriſals by taking ſome of the Engliſh, but had 
no opportunity; for our adventurers never went 
on ſhore afterwards but in a body and well armed, 
nor would they venture far into the country, hays 
ing diſcovered an ambuſcade of ſeveral hundred In- 
dians that lay ready to intercept their retreat ; 
whereupon our adventurers cry out mightily of the 
treacherous diſpoſition of the Indians; whereas 
they themſelves were much more guilty of treache- 
ry in ſurpriſing and running away with ſeveral of 
the natives. It was natural to expect the Indians 
would revenge this piece of violence if they could 
have met with an opportunity, either upon them- 
ſelves or the next Europeans that viſited their 
coaſt, and whenever they have upon the like 
provocations endeavoured to do themſelves juſtice, 
our people never fail to exclaim againſt the trea- 
chery and barbarity of the Indians, who have much 
more reaſon to complain of the Europeans for their 
invaſions and treachery than we have to exclaim 
againſt them for retaliating ſuch injuries, 
There happened nothing more worth mention- 
ing in this voyage, but that our adventurers having 
made a very good market, ſet fail for England on 
Sunday the 16th of June, and made the iſlands of 9 
Scilly, near the land's end of England, on the tun ., 
16th of July following. England. | 
The enterprizing and mercantile part of the 
nation being by this time ſufficiently apprized that 
a very advantagious commerce might be carried on 
with North-America, tho' they ſhould not meet 
with Gold and Silver, as the Spaniards had done 1n 
that part of the world, and Sir WALTER Ra- 
LEGH's patent being forfeited by his attainder in 
the firſt year of this reign, ſeveral gentlemen and 
merchants petitioned his majeſty King JAMEs J. 
for a patent to enable them to raiſe a joint ſtock, 
in order to ſettle colonies in Virginia, obſerving 
that this could never be done effectually but by a 
company or corporation. 3 
Whereupon King JAM Es, by his letters patents, * 1 
dated the roth of April, 1606, reciting, that patent for } 
Sir THOMAS GATES aud Sir GFEOKCE SU Me plant's 
MERsS; Knights, RicuarD HacLuir Cler oe” 
Prebendary of Weſtminſter, EDwARD _ R . 
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CHAP, WINGFIELD, TromAs HAnnam, and Ra- 


LEGH GILBERT, Eſquires; WILLIAM PARK - 
ER and GEORGE PoPHAM, Gentlemen, and 
divers others his loving ſubjects, had petitioned 
him for leave to ſend colonies to Virginia, and 
ſuch other parts of America as either appertained 
to this crown, or which were not actually poſ- 
ſeſſed by any other Chriſtian Prince or people, and 
lying between 34 and 45 degrees of northern lati- 
tude, and within an hundred miles of the ſea coaſt ; 
and, for the ſpeedy accompliſhment of the ſaid plan- 
tation, intended to divide themſelves into two ſe- 
veral companies, the one conſiſting of the adven- 
turers of the city of London, who were deſirous 
to fix themſelves between the 34th and 41ſt de- 
grees of north latitude ; and the other, conſiſting 
of the adventurers of the cities of Briitol and Ex- 
eter, and the town of Plymouth, who were deſi- 
rous to ſettle between 38 and 45 degrees on the 
coaſt of Virginia in America. His Majeſty, in 
order to promote ſo noble a work, which might 
tend to the glory of Gon by propagating the 
Chriſtian Religion among the Infidels and Sava- 
ges, and bring them to humanity and civility, did 
graciouſly accept their petition : And for himlſelt, 
his heirs and ſucceflors, did grant and agree, that 
the faid Sir THOMAS GaTEs, Sir GEORGE 
SUMMERS, RICHARD HACKLUILT, and Ep- 
warD MARIA WINGFIELD, Adventurers of 
the city of London, and all others that ſhould aſ- 
ſociate with them, ſhould be called the firſt colo- 
ny, and might begin their firſt plantation at any 
place upon the ſaid coaſt of Virginia or America, 
where they ſhould think fit, between 34 and 41 
degrees of latitude 3 and ſhould have all the lands, 
woods, rivers, ports, fiſhings and hereditaments 
whatſoever to the ſame belonging or appertaining, 
from the firſt ſeat of their plantation for fifty miles 
either way along the coaſt north and ſouth, and an 
hundred miles to the weſtward within land, with 
all the iſlands over-againſt the ſaid coaſt, for 
the ſpace of an hundred miles at ſea, with all 
the lands, ports, rivers, harbours, fiſhings and 
mines thereto belonging or appertaining ; and li- 
berty to build, plant, and fortify thereon : And 
that no other ſubjects of this crown ſhould be per- 


mitted to ſettle themſelves on the lands to the weſt- 


ward of this colony without their leave. And his 
Majeſty did grant to the aforeſaid THOMAS HAan- 
HAM, RALEGH GILBERT, WILLIAM PAR- 
KER, and GEORGE POPHAM, of the cities of 
Briſtol and Exeter, and town of Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, and all others that ſhould aſſo- 
clate with them, that they ſhould be called the 
ſecond colony, and might begin their firſt planta- 
tion upon the ſaid coaſt of Virginiaor America, 
where 2 ſhould think fit, between 38 and 45 
degrees of latitude, and enjoy all the lands, ports, 
rwers, fiſhing, and hereditaments thereto belong- 


ing, with the like extent of land and ſea from the CHAP, 
- of their plantation, as was granted to the firſt VII. 
colony. WW 
And it was provided, that the reſpective colo- 
nies ſhould not plant within the ſpace of one hun- 
dred miles of each other. 
That each company ſhould have a council con- 
ſiſting of "thirteen perſons, in whom the govern- 
ment ſhould be lodged ; but limited by certain 
articles under the privy-ſeal. | 
They were impowered alſo to dig mines in and 
beyond their reſpective limits to the weſt-ward, 
paying the crown a fifth of all Gold, and a fif- 
teenth of all Copper-Ore they ſhould get. They 
were alſo impowered to ſeize all ſhips that ſhould 
trade within thier reſpective limits, to coin money, 


raiſe forces for their defence, &c. fry ſhips 
The London adventurers, or the firſt com- ff our oy 


pany, were no ſooner authorized to fend colonies adventurers. 
to Virginia by this patent but they fitted out three 
veſlels, (viz.) one of an hundred tons, another of 
forty, and a pinnace of twenty tons, in which 
were ſent an hundred and ten land-men, with 
arms, ammunition, tools and implements for 
building, fortification and tillage, cloathing, toys, 
and other merchandize, to trafick with the Indi- 
ans, and every thing proper for a colony : The 
command of this little ſquadron being committed 
to Captain CHRISTOPHER NEwPORT, an excel- 
lent ſeaman, and one who was uſed to Weſt-India 
voyages; but the orders for the government of the 
colony, and the names of the members of the coun- 
cil, who were to have the adminiſtration of affairs 
when they arrived in Virginia, were ſealed up, and 
directed not to be opened until they went on ſhore, 

They ſet fail from London on the 20th of 
December, 1606, but the wind not being favou- 
rable, they made it the 5th of January before they 
reached the Downs, and were detained here and 
upon the coaſt of England ſeveral weeks more. 
After which they bent their courſe to the Canary 
Iſlands, where they took in freſh water, and then 
failed to the Caribbee Iſlands, where they arrived 
on the 23d of February. They ſet their men on 
ſhore on ſeveral of theſe iſlands, and remained 
amongſt them a month and upwards, but chiefly 
on the iſland of Nevis, where their men lived up- 
on the proviſions they found in the iſland. 

On the 3d of April they ſet fail from Nevis, 
and on the 29th of the ſame month diſcovered the 
land of Virginia, and the fame day were fo fortu- 
nate as to enter the bay of Cheſepeak, between 
the two Capes; the ſouthermoſt of which they 
named Cape Henry, and the northermoſt Cape 
Charles, in compliment to the two Princes, the 
King's ſons ; which Capes are about ſeven leagues 
(not nine leagues, as I ſaid by miſtake in deſcri- 
bing their ſituation) aſunder. 

They could not poſſibly have found a better 
Nun a N place 
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VII. ther by a ſtorm, and hit upon it by accident) there 
being more commodious rivers and harbours in 
this bay than in any part of North America; the 
want whereof, in a great meaſure, defeated Sir 
WALTER RALEGH's attempts of ſettling colo- 

nies on this coaſt, 


They land at They landed firſt on the ſouth ſide, near Cape 


_ 3 » Henry, which lies in 37 degrees north latitude, 
grees north and found it a very fruitful and delightful coun- 
titude, 


try ; which while ſome of the gentlemen were 
taking a view of with uncommon pleaſure after 
the fatigue of a tedious and tempeſtuous voyage, 
A ſkirmiſh they fell into an ambuſcade of Indians, who ſhot 
2 the na- a ſhower of arrows from the woods and deſpe- 
s rately wounded two of the Engliſh ; but upon the 
firing a volley of ſmall ſhot they took to their 
heels and fled, giving notice by fires from place 

to place of the arrival of our adventurers, 

The water, upon ſounding the ſouth fide of 
the entrance of the bay, being found ſo ſhallow 
that their ſhips could not come near the ſhore, it 
was reſolved to try the oppoſite coaſt, where they 
found the chanel cloſe to the land to be eight 
or ten fathom deep. Whereupon they named that 

Point Com- point of land Point Comfort, and brought their 


fort. ſhips thither, having the day before erected a 
Poſſeſſion croſs at Cape Henry, and formally taken poſſeſſion 
_ oe of the country in the name of King James I. 


At their landing on Cape Comfort, five of the 
natives appear'd at a diſtance, and ſeem'd very 
much afraid of the Engliſh, till Captain NEW“ 
PORT, made ſigns of peace and friendſhip, when 
they laid down their Bows and Arrows, and came 
forwards with a great deal of courage, inviting 
the Engliſh to- their town, which they pointed to, 
and call'd by the name of Keccughtan ; and a 
party of our adventurers going thither with them 
The Engliſh Were entertain'd very hoſpitably, They brought 
be chend them alſo Pipes and Tobacco to ſmoak, and danc- 
we, Ed and ſung after the manner of their country, 

to divert their new gueſts ; of whom, however, 
they ſeem'd to have ſome apprehenſions, for when 
the Engliſh firſt came to the town, they ſet up 
a lamentable howling, and laying their faces on 
the ground tore it up with their Nails ; which the 
Engliſh then look'd upon as ſome religious cere- 
mony, but I am apt to think, by their howling 
and geſtures, they rather expreſs'd their fears that 
thoſe foreigners. would one day ſubdue their coun- 
try, being acquainted with the Execution they had 
done with their fire-arms in the firſt encounter 
they had with their countrymen on the other ſide 
the bay, The entertainment being ended, Cap- 
tain NEWPORT made the natives ſome preſents 
- Beads and other toys, and then.return'd. to his 

ip. | 

As to the colony, the firſt buſineſs they enter'd 

upon after they landed was to open their orders, 
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where they found the following 


gentlemen ap- CH 
pointed of the council (viz.) rr oa 


GosnoLD, EpwarD WINGFIELD, CHR1s- Ay 
TOPHER NEwPoRT, JOHN SMITH, JoHwN ; 
RATCLIFFE, JohN MARTIN, and GeEoRGe 
KENDALL, of whom WINGFIELD was choſen 
Preſident, but they thought fit to leave Captain 
SMITH out of the council; for it ſeems the reſt 
of the gentlemen were ſo ſet againſt him that 
they had confined him Priſoner ever ſince their 
leaving England; which PURCHASE infinuates was 
occaſioned by their envy at his ſuperior Talents, 
and becauſe the company in England ſeemed to 
rely more on his ſkill and experience than on any 
of the reſt: And it appears, that the planters 
themſelves were ſo convinced of his abilities after- 
wards, that they were obliged not only to admit 
him into their council, but in a manner to reſign 
the adminiſtration into his hands, after they had 
by their perpetual jarrs and weak management 
almoſt ruined the company's affairs. To proceed. 

On the 4th of May, Captain NEwPpoRT had an 
interviev/ with one of their Weroances, or Kings, 
as the Engliſh call them, named PasPpAaHne, and 
the day following with RAPAHANNA, the We- 
roance or Chief of another tribe, who invited the 
Engliſh to his town, and treated them handſomely, 
The next three or four days they failed up the 
river Powhaton, to which they gave the name of 
James River, in ſearch of a proper place to ſettle 
the colony ; and having pitched upon one between 
forty and fifty miles from the mouth of the river, 
they landed all the men there that were intended 
to be left in the country, and began to erect 2 
ſlight fort, which they barricadoed with trees, 


and built ſome few huts, to which they gave the The ca, 


fix at Iams 


name of James Town. Town, 


The place they choſe was a Peninſula, two 
thirds thereof being encompaſſed by the river 
Powhaton, and the other third by a ſmall narrow 
river, capable however of receiving veſſels of an 
hundred tons almoſt as far as the main river, and 
at ſpring tides it over-flows and runs into the ri- 
ver Powhaton, making the place a perfect iſland, 
containing about two thouſand acres. of firm land, 
beſides, a great deal of marſhy ground ; which fitu- 
ation was looked upon as a great ſecurity againſt 
the attacks. of the Indians, 7 

The very firſt night the Engliſh landed, the 
natives ſurrounded the iſland with their canoes 3 
but finding our adventurers upon their guard and 
ready to receive them, they fled. On the 18th of 
May, the Weroance PASs PAH E, in whoſe country 
they were ſettled, came to their quarters, attended 
by an hundred armed Indians; and obſerving the 
Engliſh ſtand to their arms, would have had them 
laid them down; but the colony apprehending he 
had ſome hoſtile intentions, refuſed; and one of 
perſon, from 


his com ſtealing a Hatchet, the 
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whom he took it ſtruck the ſavage, and took it 
from him; whereupon his countrymen were pre- 
paring to revenge the affront, and the Engliſh to 
defend their companion, when the Weroance ſud- 
denly roſe up and departed in a great rage : How- 
ever, he ſenta Buck to the fort as a preſent ſoon 
after, and pretended to be their friend, offering 
them as much of his country as they defired for 
a plantation; but I find the colony remained jea- 
lous of this Weroance, ſuſpecting he only waited 


for an opportunity to ſurpriſe them, 


On the 15th of June, 1607, their fort was 
finiſhed, being of a triangular figure, with three 
baſtions and four or five pieces of artillery mount- 
ed on each. And now they thought themſelves 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt all the power of the natives. 
They planted alſo two pieces of ground on the 
Peninſula with Indian Corn to ſerve them the ſuc- 
ceeding winter; and Captain NEwPoRT, on the 
22d of June, 1607, returned to England, leaving 
in the colony one hundred and four effective Men, 
who ſoon began to find the want of the ſhips, 
from which they had hitherto purchaſed bread, 
flower, and ftrong liquors, and remained in pretty 
good health: But the fruits of the country being 
now the principal part of their food, and very 
little good liquor ſtirring, many of the colony fell 
ſick of fluxes and fevers, and ſeveral dyed, among 
whom were Captain Gos N op, one of the coun- 
cil, and ſome other gentlemen of quality; and 
others were cut off by the natives in the woods, 
as they wandered in ſearch of fruits or game, and 
the reſt were in a manner ſhut up and beſieged in 
their fort, where, with continual watching, bad diet, 
and want of good lodging, they were reduced to 
a very miſerable condition, and by the month of 
September had buryed fifty of the colony : The 
reſt alſo had periſhed if the natives had continued 
their attacks ; but it ſeems they were now become 
more pacifick, and conſented to traffick with the 


Engliſh again, giving them veniſon, wild-fowl, 
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Corn, and other proviſions for their merchandize. 
But every man endeavouring to under- ſell his 
neighbour, and the Indians imagining they had 
been cheated and impoſed upon therefore in their 
former bargains, broke off all commerce and in- 
tercourſe with the colony again, and they were 
a ſecond time reduced to a ſtarving condition, 
Whereupon every one turned his eyes upon Cap- 
tain SMITH as the only man that could extricate 
them out of theſe difficulties ; and having depoſed 
their preſident, they made choice of another, who 
committed the conduct of their affairs entirely to 
the Captain. This gentleman having made ſome 


* addition to their. fortifications, to ſecure the colo- 


ny againſt the. attacks of the Indians, and made. 
their houſes and lodgings more commodious, he 
took ſeven armed men with him in his boat, and 
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of the more diſtant tribes of Indians, who refuſ- CHAP. 

ing alſo to ſell him any, he went to their houſes VII. 

and took their Corn away by force, Whereupon 5 Jy 

three or four ſcore of the ſavages aſſembled, and 

marching with their idol carryed before them, 

charged the Engliſh with their bows and arrows. 

The Captain returned their compliment with a. 

volley of his muſkets, loaden with piſtol ſhot.. 

Whereupon they run away, leaving their idol 

behind them; and this brought them to a capitu- 

lation, wherein they agreed, that upon reſtoring 

their GoD they would furniſh them with as much 

Corn as they wanted : And having loaded his 

boat, he returned in triumph to the fort, where he 

found the Preſident and ſome others had formed a A defien 

deſign to abandon the plantation, and return in the formed © 

pinnace to England: But having now plenty of fort. MY 

Corn, and abundance of wild-fowi in the rivers, 

as the winter came on, theſe thoughts were laid a- 

ſide for the preſent ; and Captain S H proceed- 

ed on another expedition to make diſcoveries and. 

bring in more Corn for the colony, in which he 

had ſeveral ſucceſsful encounters with the forces 

of the Weroance of Powhaton; but going on 

ſhore in a certain creek with only two of his men, 

he fell into an ambuſcade of his enemies, the two Sm irn 

men were killed, and himſelf falling into a bog ru by the 
ing of 

was taken priſoner by APACONCANOUGH, p,w. 

PowHarToN's general, and. being brought before # 4 Tox.. 

that Prince, he ordered his brains to be beaten 

out with clubs, an uſual execution among the ſava- 

ges: However, his life was ſaved by the inter- His life ſa- 

ceſhon of PACAHUNTA, PoWHATON's daugh- . 

ter, who was ſo enamoured with the Captain nuxrTa, 

that ſhe took him in her arms, and vowed ſhe 2 3 

would die with him if he ſuffered, and at length Fg OY 


prevailed upon her father not only to give him and a peace 
his life but his liberty, and furniſh him with tada dg 
whatever he wanted; and the Captain returning natives and 
to the fort was frequently viſited by this lady, who the colony. 
revealed to him the ſtrategems of his enemies, and 
defeated the deſigns of the Indians againſt the Fort, 
tho? *tis ſaid ſhe was not more than fourteen or 
fifteen. years. of age when. ſhe tranſacted theſe 
affairs, 

In the mean time the colony had laid another 
plot to abandon the plantation, which the Cap- 
tain returned juſt time enough to prevent; but. 
upon his arrival, Pow HA ToN's people bringing 
to the fort great plenty of Corn, veniſon, wild- 
fowl, and all manner of proviſions, all of them. 
altered their minds, and determined to wait till 
they received freſh ſupplies from Europe: Nor 
was it long after Captain Su Ir H's return to the 
fort before Captain NRW POR came from Eng- Captain 
land with ſupplies of men and proviſions; but the NE - 
Phoenix, commanded by Captain Nx Lsox, which es. 
came in company with him till they made the land 


3, went doe the river in order to purchaſe Corn of Virginia, was. driven. back as far as. the Ca- 


ribbee- 
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CHAP, ribbee Iſlands by ſtormy weather, and did not ar- 
VII. rive at James Town till ſome time afterwards. 

WYSI Captain NEwPoRT had received directions 

from the company in England to endeavour to 

cultivate a friendſhip with the Indian Princes, and 

particularly with PoWHA TON, who is ſtyled Em- 

peror by our adventurers, the reſt paying him 

ſome kind of homage, tho” all of them ſeem to 

have been ſoveraigns in their reſpective territories, 

To PownarTon, therefore, the company ſent 

2 crown of gilded Copper, a bed, and chair of 

ſtate, with robes and other enſigns of majeſty, or- 

dering the colony to ſee him ſolemnly crowned, 

upon condition that he, would acknowledge the 

King of Great-Britain his ſoveraign, without re- 

ſigning however any part of his dominions to him 

or his ſubjects, except what they ſhould purchaſe 

of him or his vaſſals for a valuable conſideration; 

which PownAaTon agreeing to, Captain NRW“ 

PORT, and Captain $M1TH marched with three 

or four ſcore more of the colony to POWHATON's 

PownA- capital, where they crowned and enthroned the 

cowneg, Indian Monarch in the beſt manner their circum- 

ſtances would admit of; and the other Princes, 

who attended his coronation, had preſents made 

them, and promiſed alſo to acknowledge the King 

of Great-Britain their ſoveraign, ſeveral of them 

accepting of Copper and other merchandize for 

ſuch parts of their reſpective territories as they 

yielded to the Engliſh ; but great complaints were 

made by ſome againſt Captain NeweoR T's con- 

duct in paying too great a ſubmiffion towards 

PowHarTon, and ſuffering him to take all man- 

ner of Engliſh merchandize at his own price, 

whereby the value of Engliſh goods was ſunk ; 

and would purchaſe nothing to any advantage: 

And Pownaron and his vaſſal Princes became 

excceding inſolent in their demands. The Cap- 

tain is alſo cenſured for embezzling the proviſions 

he brought for the uſe of the colony, and felling 

thoſe very proviſions the company ſent them at ex- 

travagant prices, making a perfect tavern of his 

ſhip for three or four months he remained in the 

country, and eating up part of thoſe ſtores with 

his ſeamen which were deſigned for the ſupply of 

the colony, whereby they were reduced to great 

ſtraits as ſoon as he was gone, and muſt have pe- 

riſhed if Captain SMITH had not taken ſome 

extraordinary meaſures for their preſervation ; for 

the colony relying on the late treaty of alliance 


concluded with the Indians, imagined they ſhould: 


© 
be ſupplyed with Corn and fleſh from the country 


by way of barter or truck for their goods, and 
had neglected to plant Corn, or lay up any pro- 
viſions againſt a time of need; from which they 
were chiefly diverted by an affair which they ap- 
prehended would make all their fortunes at once, 
namely, the gathering the gilded Sand they found 
in a neighbouring rivulet, which they-took to be 


Gold, and were ſo confident of it that they loaded CH Ap 
Captain NEwPoRT's ſhip home with it, tho' VII 
it proved to their great diſappointment common 
duſt, But they ſent home alſo certain ſpecimens The Cg 
of Pitch, Tar, Glaſs, and Soap-Aſhes, which — a 9 
had been made by ſome Poles and Germans the Smd +. 
company hired to go to Virginia to promote xv 
theſe manufactures; and theſe might have turned dry hy 
to good account if the colony had not been di- made in 
verted from proceeding in them by other purſuits, V8. 

In the mean time Captain Sui H obſerving to The Fu. 
what low circumſtances the colony was reduced lik take 
again, and that the Indians refuſed to ſell them >a 2 
proviſions un leſs at extravagant prices, he made the natire, 
ſeveral incurſions into their country, and compel- 
ed the natives to bring him in both Corn and fleſh 
at the former prices, repreſenting to the council 
that the Indians were not to be dealt with in any 
other manner; they muſt cither reſolve to aban- 
don the country or exert their authority, and ſhew 
the Indians they were in a condition to force pro- 
viſions from them, if they refuſed. This he look- 
ed upon as the only way to preſerve the colony 
from ſtarving, and to plant the country to advan- 
tage : And the council not heing able to find out 
any other expedients for their preſervation, thought 
ht to concur in the Captains meaſures. He after- 
wards proceeded to rebuild James Town, which 
had been deſtroyed by a fire white he and Captain 
NEwPORT were attending on POWHATON., 

He alſo cauſed a ſufficient quantity of Indian 
Corn to be planted, to ſerve them the following 
year: And the ſhip Phoenix arriving ſoon after 
with proviſions from Europe, the colony was now 

in no want of any thing. Whereupon Captain 
SMITH left the council to take care of the fort, 
and went with a party upon further diſcoveries up 

the ſeveral bays and rivers; at which all the In- 
dian nations were greatly alarmed, no longer Captiin 
doubting but that the deſign of the Engliſh was to e | 
make an entire conqueit of their country, and ther de- 
therefore oppoſed him wherever they thought them- er 
ſelves ſtrong enongh, and laid ambuſcades in the 
woods and bogs to cut of his retreat; but he was | 
ſo fortunate as to eſcape all their ſtrategems, defeat- Pe *J 
ed ſeveral bodies of Indians, and made PASPAHE _y 
and ſeveral more of their Chiefs priſoners. In 
theſe excurſions he diſcovered the country of the 
Monacans, that of the Acomacks on the eaſtern 

ſide of the bay of Cheſepeak ; the nations of W ico- 
moco and Patowmack, and even the Saſquehannah 
Indians at the head of the bay of Cheſepeak ; and 

ſo harraſſed the territories of the Emperor Po W- 
HATON that he and his vaſſal Princes were glad 

to make their ſubmiſſion, and to accept of ſuch a 
peace as SMITH was pleaſed to grant them. 

I ſhall not go about to juſtify this conduct of 
SMITH any further than it was neceſſary; but if 
we would lay the ſaddle upon the right * mo - | 
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original cauſe of theſe outrages muſt be aſcribed 
either to the company in England, who made fo 
little proviſion for the colony that they had no way 
to ſubſiſt but by rapine, or upon ſome of thoſe 
they employed, who took no care to plant Corn, 
or lay in proviſtons at the proper ſeaſons, whereby 
they were reduced to the wretched circumſtances 
already.mentioned : And the roguery of the Cap- 
tains and Agents employed to carry over ſupplies 
to the colony was ſtill another occaſion of their 
diſtreſs ; for it ſeems they frequently applyed ſuch 
ſtores to their own uſe, and what was worſe, 
ſold them to the colony at extravagant rates; and 
under all theſe wants and miſmanagements it 
was no wonder there were diviſions among, them, 
which was another reaſon they had no better ſuc- 
ceſs, and were forced to plunder the country inſtead 
of planting it. | 

Captain Squirt H obſerves, that two thirds of 
the Adventurers came over with a view of find- 
ing every thing provided to their hands without 
any care or labour of their own, and were ſubſiſted 
by the labours of the other induſtrious third, until 
he compelled them all to take ſhare in the work, 
and then he foon planted ground enough to ſubſiſt 
the colony in plenty: And by moderate exerciſe 
and good food ſaw them not only reſtored to their 
healths, but in a very flouriſhing condition ; and as 
there was now no longer any neceſſity of pro- 
curing food from the Indians by violence, they li- 
ved and trafficked very amicably together ; and the 
Weroances ſuffered him to make ſeveral other 
ſettlements in their country. When their affairs 
were in this proſperous ſituation, there arrived ſix 
or ſeven ſhips from England, with between three 
and four hundred Planters, and ſuch ample ſupplies 
of ammunition and proviſion as would have ena- 
bled the colony to have made an entire conqueſt 
of Virginia, or at leaſt to have procured what terms 
they ſaw fit of the Indians, if they had been un- 
der any command; but as things were managed, 
this ſupply only brought the affairs of the colony 
into confuſion, For the company in England 
imagining that the diviſions among the council 
in Virginia, in whom the government there was 
lodged, were the occaſion of moſt of the miſma- 
nagements that had happened, procured a new pa- 
tent from King JaMEs, whereby they were im- 
powered to appoint a Governor, with a more am- 
ple authority than they had by the preceding pa- 
tent, and prevailed on the Lord De La WAR to 
accept of the government of their new colony, 
ho thereupon made Sir THño AS GAT Es, Sir 
(GEORGE SUMMERS, and Captain NEweoRT 
his Deputies until his arrival : And theſe gentle- 
men ſet fail from England with nine ſhips and 
ve hundred men in the month of May, 1609. 
Al the three deputy Governors being embarked in 
one ſhip, were unfortunately caſt away on the 
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iſlands of Bermudas, being then uninhabited, but CH AP. 

they and all the people eſcaped to the ſhore, where VII, 

finding plenty of proviſions they took poſſeſſion of 

theſe iNands for the crown of England; and from Si- 

Sir GEORGE SUMMERS they have been ever ſince 3 E 

called the Summer-Iſlands. MEns and 
In the mean time the reſt of their fleet arrived the two 


ſake in the bay of Cheſepeak, with the re-inforce- rg 4, 4h 


; ties caſt a- 
ment abovementioned, where they found Captain way on the 


SMITH preſident ; but gave out they were not Iſlands of 
obliged to obey him, ſince there was another com- —_ 
miſſion granted, which had ſuperſeded his, and fleet arrive 
they expected the arrival of the Deputy-governors in Vheinia. 
every day. 

However Captain SMITH kept them in tolerable 
good order while he remained amongſt them ; and 
made ſome new ſettlements, particularly at Nan- 
ſamund, and the falls of James River; but being 
unfortunately blown up with gun-powder, as he 
was out upon difcovery, he was ſo mangled and 
wounded that he was forced to return to England; 
after which there happened ſuch diviſions among 
the Engliſh again that every thing was neglected 
which tended either to their defence or ſubliftance 
and they were reduced by the ſword, ſickneſs or 
famine, from five hundred to three or fourſcore, 


when Sir Thomas GATEs and Sir GrokR GE 


SUMMERS arrived from Bermudas to their relief; 
having built two veſſels with ſuch materials as th 
found upon that iſland, to tranſport them and their 
people to Virginia; where meeting with nothing 
but complaints from the colony, and ſeeing little 
likelihood of ſucceeding in the plantation, as they 
wanted proviſions and all other neceſſaries, they 
agreed to return to England with the colony; and 
were actually ſailing out of the bay when the 
Lord DR La WAR arrived from England, and 
obliged them all to go back to James Town. 

The Lord DE LA WAR, upon his arrival, re- 
primanded the planters for their diviſions, idleneſs, 
and ill conduct, which had occaſioned their mis- 
fortunes; adviſing them to reform, or he ſhould 
be compelled to draw the ſword of juſtice and cut 
off the delinquents: Declaring, however, he had 
much rather draw his ſword in their defence and 
protection; and telling them, for their encou- 
ragement, that he had brought them ſuch plenty 
of proviſions that they would be in no danger 
of wanting for the future, if they were not want- 
ing to themſelves in providing ſuch things as the 
country produced. Then he proceeded to conſti- 
tute a council, conſiſting of Sir THOMAS GATES, 
his Lieutenant General; Sir GEORGE SUMMERS, 
his Admiral; the honourable GRORGE PER , one 
of his Captains; Sir FERDINANDO WEINMAN, 
his Maſter of the Ordinance, and CHRISTOPHER 
NewPoRT, his Vice-Admiral. Theſe and the 
reſt of his officers having taken the oaths to the 
government, and entered on their ſeveral employ- 

ments, 
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CHAP, ments, his next care was to furniſh his people 
VII. with fleſh; for notwithſtanding there were not 
les than five or ſix hundred Hogs in the planta- 
tion when Captain SMITH went to England, 
there was not one left alive at this time: They 
had been either eaten by the colony, or killed 
by the Indians, who, to diſtreſs them, had alſo 
driven all the Deer and other game out of the 
country; and the Engliſh were fo ill provided 
with nets, that though there was plenty of fiſh in 
their rivers, they knew not how to take them, 
The company had ſent over a ſupply of cloath- 
ing, Biſcuit, Flower, Beer, and other liquors ; 
but taking it for granted that they had Hogs, ve- 
niſon, fowl and fiſh enough in the country, had 
made no proviſion of fleſh> Whereupon Sir 
GEORGE SUMMERs, the Admiral, was diſ- 
patched to Bermudas to bring over live Hogs from 
thence ; for theſe Sir GEORGE found plenty of 
in that iſland when he was caſt away there, though 
there were no people upon it. The Governor 
alſo ſet ſome to fiſhing within the bay, and others 
without, where there were ſhoals of Cod-fiſh ; but 
their nets and tackle were ſo defective that they 
could not catch any; whereupon he endeavoured 
to ſettle a correſpondence with PowHAToN and 
other Indian Princes, that he might purchaſe 
fleſh of them for other Engliſh goods ; and in 
ſome of theſe negotiations he ſucceeded, particu- 
larly with the King of Patowmack, one of the 
moſt potent of the Indian Princes. But notwith- 
ſtanding he repreſented to PowHAaTon that he 
had already promiſed to acknowledge the King of 
England for his ſoveraign, accepted of a Crown 
and Sceptre, and other enſigns of royalty from 
him, with preſents of great value ; this Prince 
would give him no other anſwer, but that he 
expected the Engliſh ſhould depart his country, 
or confine themſelves within the limits of James 
Town Iſland, and not range through every part 
of the country, as they continued to do, only 
with a view of ſubduing it, as he apprehended ; 


Powna- threatning to iſſue his orders to cut them off and 

non ns deltroy them, if ever they were found without 

the Engliſh, the limits he preſcribed them; and commanded 
the meſſengers his lordſhip ſent to him not to 
ſee his face again unleſs they brought him a coach 
and ſix horſes; for in theſe he had been informed 
by ſome Indians, who had been in England, their 
great Weroances were drawn in. | 

Lord Dx The Lord DR La WAR finding he was to ex- 

2 1 pect no friendſhip from Pow HA TON, determined 

to terms, he ſhould fear him: Having taken an Indian pri- 


ſoner, zherefore, he cut off his right-hand, and 
ſent him to his maſter Pow HAToN, letting him 
know that he would ſerve all his ſubjects in that 
manner, and burn all the Corn in his country 
(which was ripe at this time) if he did not for- 
bear all acts of hoſtility for the future; which 


THE-PRESENT- STATE 


recovery of his health. 


had ſo good an effect that the colony lived in CH 

- ; AP, 
peace and plenty for ſome time, every day making VII 
freſh diſcoveries, and forming new alliances with Wy 
ſome Indian Princes, And thus the company's 
affairs being happily eſtabliſhed again by the con- 
duct of the Lord Dr LA WAR, Sir THOMAS 
GATEs was ſent to England to give an account 
of the ſtate of the colony, the ſhips being freighted 
home with Cedar, Black Walnut, and Iron Ore ; 
which returns appeared ſo inconſiderable, that the 
company were in ſuſpence whether they ſhould 
not ſend for the Lord DE La WAR and the co- 
lony home: However, they firſt deſired Sir THo- 
MAS GATES's opinion upon it; who told them, 
that theſe were not the only returns they were 
to expect ; that if they would ſend over men 
who underſtood how to make Pitch, and Tar, 
and plant Hemp and Flax, they might furniſh 
England with all manner of naval ſtores ; and Naval for, 
that it would be very eaſy alſo to ſet up a ma- Th? 
nufacture of ſilk, the country abounding in An Sik, 
Mulberry-Trees as well as Silk-Graſs; that the 
ſoil was exceeding fruitful, producing Corn, 
Graſs, Grapes, and other fruits in abundance 
that European cattle and poultry multiplied pro- 
digiouſly ; and there was great plenty of veniſon, 
fiſh and fowl, which they could never want when 
they ſhould be provided with boats, nets, and 
engines to take them : The company need then 
be at very little charge to ſupport the colony. 
On the contrary, they would in a ſhort time 
meet with returns anſwerable to their expecta- 
tions. Whereupon the company reſolved to pro- 
ceed with alacrity to improve their Virginian 
plantation; in which reſolution they were con- 
firmed by the Lord DE La WAR, who returned Lord D: 
to England about this time (Anno 1610,) for the * 
England, 

He acquainted the company, that he had no in- 
tention to abandon their ſervice ; but as ſoon as 
his health was reſtored he would return to his go- 
vernment again, In the mean time he had left 
Mr. GEoxGE PERCY his Deputy-governor, a 
man of great honour and reſolution, in whoſe 
conduct they might confide, till Sir "THOMAS 
GaTEs ſhould return thither: That Captain 
ARGOLL had ſettled a trade with ſeveral of the 
Indian Chiefs; and for the defence of the colony 
he had erected three forts more than he found there, 
viz, two near Point Comfort ; and a third at the 
falls of James River, adjoining to which were large 
fields he had ordered to be planted with Indian 
vines, and roots; ſo that there was no danger 
of the colony's being in any diſtreſs for the future, 
if they were not wanting to themſelves. 

On the 1oth of May, 1611, Sir THoMAsD4"" 
Dal k arrived at Virginia with three ſhips and ſup» f. 
plies of men, cattle, and proviſions, and immediate- 
ly ſet his people to work to plant Corn (__ 


gilt 


CH AP. colony had neglected, tho' it was late in the ſpring) 
VII. and had a tolerable good crop. 

Sir THomaAs GATES arrived in Auguſt fol- 
Care's lowing with fix ſhips, three hundred and fifty 
alminitra- planters, and a proportionable ſupply of cattle, am- 
* munition and proviſions, taking the government 
upon him as Deputy to the Lord DE La WAR, 
who ſtill remained ſick in England. This gen- 
tleman planted and fortified Henrico County, to 
the weſtward of James Town, and made lines, 
defended with paliſadoes, to preſerve their cattle 
from the Indians; for ſtill King PowWHA TON re- 
fuſed the alliance of the Engliſh, and harraſſed 
and plundered their plantations which lay expoſed. 
Whereupon Captain ARGOLL took an opportunity 
of ſurpriſing his celebrated daughter, the Princeſs 
PA c AHUN TA, in the year 1612, and carried her 
to James Town, where ſhe was treated however 
according to her Quality, and the eminent ſervices 
ſhe had done the Engliſh : And ſtill continuing 
her good Offices, the King her father was, after 
two years, reconciled to the colony, and conſent- 
The Princeſs ed to her marrying Mr. JohN RoLF, an Eng- 
Pac3- liſh gentleman. - And had more of our people in- 
"1 ter-married with the Indians I am inclined to 
Mr. Ron, think it would have been the moſt effectual way of 
eſtabliſhing the colony in peace; for PowHAToN 
is ſaid to look upon this match as a ſincere mark of 
the friendſhip of the Engliſh. But our adventur- 
ers appear'd unaccountably ſqueamiſh in this par- 
ticular, They ſeemed to deſpiſe and abhor ſuch 
alliances, which rendered the natives averſe to us 
afterwards, Whereas, if the Engliſh had conti- 
nued to inter- marry with them, they. would in 
time have became one nation, and thoſe maſſacres 
25 and other calamities that enſued had infallibly been 


"Wal avoided, The natives probably would have em- 
uuns v braced the Chriſtian Religion voluntarily, as this 
gland, Princeſs did, But to proceed, 

A peace be- 


A peace being concluded with King PowH a- 

1 1 TON upon this marriage, in the year 1613, the 
ks Pom. Engliſh and his ſubjects lived in a good underſtand- 
, ing, and trafficked together for ſome time: And 
the Chickahommony Indians, another tribe, by 
their example alſo concluded a peace with the co- 
lony which now appeared in a very flouriſhing 
condition: And in the year 1616, Sir Thomas 
DaLE leaving the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment to Captain YARDLy, returned to England, 
ef ice, carrying Mr. RoLF and the Princeſs his wife with 
him, where King James's Queen and court paid 
do her the ſame honours that were due to a Europe- 
an Lady of the ſame quality, after they were in- 
formed by Captain SM1TH what ſervices ſhe had 
done the Engliſh nation, and particularly how ſhe 
had faved the Captain's life when his head was up- 
on the block. But it ſeems before this Princeſs 
married Mr, RoLy, ſhe had been given to under- 


ſand that Captain SMITH was dead; for he was 
Vo I. III. | 
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the firſt man that ſhe had ſet her affections upon, CH AP, 
and I make no doubt he had promiſed to marry VII. 
her when he was in her father's court; for when 
he came to wait upon her, on her arrival in 
England, ſhe appeared ſurpriſed, turned away 

from him with the utmoſt ſcorn and reſentment, 

and it was ſome hours before ſhe would be pre- 

vailed with to ſpeak to him. She could not be- 

lieve any man would have deceived her for whom 

ſhe had done ſo much, and run ſo many hazards 

and when ſhe did vouchſafe to hear his excuſes, 

ſhe ſtill reproached him with ingratitude. In all 

her behaviour, *tis ſaid; ſhe behaved herſelf with 

great decency and ſuitable to her quality, and 
mighty expectations there were of the future ſer- 

vices ſhe would have done the Engliſh upon ker 
return to her own country ; but ſhe was taken ill 

at Graveſend, as ſhe was about to embark for 
Virginia, and died in that town a very devout 
Chriſtian, *tis ſaid, leaving one only fon, named 
THOMAS RoLF, whoſe potterity now flouriſh in 
Virginia, and enjoy lands deſcended to them as 

heirs of the Princeſs PAcaHunTA. But to re- 

turn. 

Captain YARDLy, during his adminiſtration, Captain 
firſt promoted the planting of Tobacco, finding Yn»: r 
there began to be a great demand for it in Europe, meas 
which brought an immediate gain to the com- planting To- 
pany ; but *tis ſaid he did not ſo much regard the bacco. 
buildings and fortifications, and planting of Corn, 
as he ought to have done. On the contrary, he 
entered into the greateſt intimacy with the Indi- 
ans, employed them in hunting and fiſhing for 
the colony, and they lived together very ſociable 
in his time. Captain ARGOLL, who ſucceeded Arcorr 
him, did not approve of this familiarity and con- Governor. 
fidence in the natives, but repaired the forts that 
were running to decay, and affected to render 
himſelf more formidable to the Indians than his 
predeceſſor. Both theſe gentlemen ſeem to have been 
but deputies to the Lord DE La WAR; for in 
the year 1618, that noblemen embarked again for 
his government of Virginia with a re-inforcement 
of two hundred men, and ſupplies for the colony ; 
but meeting with contrary winds, which rendered 
the paſſage more tedious than uſual, the ſhip's com- 
pany became ſickly, and his Lordſhip died in the Lord ns 
voyage, with thirty or forty planters more that 1 Was 
embarked with him. Whereupon Mr. Ax Go L. 4s. 


was continued ſome time longer in the govern- * 


ment, which he ſpent in making diſcoveries on 
the coaſt of New-England and New-Scotland, or 
Acadia; and finding the French had made ſome 


ſettlements there he expelled them from thence, he French 


the crown of England claiming thoſe countries as &riven from 
parts of Virginia, This year (1618) alſo died the a 
famous PoWHATON, being ſucceeded in his em- pow nu a- 
pire by his brother IToPATIN ; but he being a rox dies. 
weak Prince, OrPACONCANOUGH, King of 

O o o Chicka- 
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CH AP. Chickahommony, afterwards uſurp'd the empire, 
VII. reducing ſeveral more of the neighbouring Wero- 
ances under his dominion ; however, both Or pa- 
CONCANOUGH and IToPATIN renewed the peace 
with the Engliſh on the death of PowH Aro. 
Sir Governor ARGoLL, being recalled from Vir. 
Grone ginia ſoon after his expedition to the northward, 
hon g. left the adminiſtration in the hands of Captain 
vernment. PoWEL, to whom Captain YARDLY ſucceeded, 
having been knighted by King James, He car- 
ried over with him a re-inforcement of twelve 
hundred men, and proportionable ſupplies of cat- 
tle and proviſions, I preſume the company were 
by this time ſenſible of : advantage of ing 
Tobacco; and as Sir GEORGE YARDLY firſt 
put them upon it, thought him the propereſt per- 
ſon to encourage that plantation. 
Sir GEORGE, upon his arrival, applied himſelf 
to render the government as like that of Eng- 
land as poſſible, He increaſed the number of 


The govern - 
ment ſettled 
as in Eng- 
land, 


the council, intending they ſhould ſupply the 


place of a houſe of lords, and ſummoned an 
aſſembly of burgeſſes from every ſettlement in the 
country. The firſt aſſembly or parliament ſet at 
James Town in Virginia, in May, 1620, and 
then compoſed but one houſe, tho? they afterwards 
ſeparated, and fat as the parliament do in Eng- 
land in two houſes; and Mr. BEVERLE V inſinuates, 
that the views of the upper and lower houſe have 
been different ever ſince. 


The ſirſt 
allembly, 
4620. 


+ Negroes firſt 
imported. this year in a Dutch ſhip ; and proving extreme- 
ly ſerviceable in planting Tobacco, more were 
imported annually from Guinea: And now Sir 
GEORGE proceeded to parcel out the lands, al- 
lotting to the company a certain proportion in ſe- 
veral diſtricts for the ſupport of the government ; 
other portions were allotted for the uſe of a col- 
lege and ſchools intended to be erected. Glebes 
were aſſigned in every pariſh for the ſupport of 
the miniſters, and the planters had their reſpective 
ſhares allotted them; whereupon, *tis ſaid, they 
became exceeding induftrious, and began to vye 
with each other in planting, building, and other 
improvements; and encouragements were offered 
to all ſuch as ſhould come and ſettle in Virginia, 
and increaſe the colony, Whereupon freſh ſup- 
plies of men and cattle continually arrived, and 
new ſettlements were daily made in all parts of 
the country. Salt-works were ſet up at Cape 
Charles, on the eaſtern ſhore, and an Iron-work 
at Falling-Creek in James River, where they 
found the Iron-Ore good, and had near brought 
that work to perfection. At this time, ſays my 
author, (Mr, BEVERLE V) the fame of the riches 


The lands 
parcelled out 
among the 
planters, 


The colony 
Fouriſhes. 


was exceeding great, and aſcribes their happineſs 
in a great meaſure to the prudent conduct of Sir 


GEORGE YARDLY, but condemns him however K 
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Negroes were firſt brought over to Virginia 


and plenty in which the Engliſh lived at Virginia 


for neglecting the fortifications z and indeed if he CH Ap 
took upon him to parcel out the lands of the Indi- VII. 
ans among the Engliſh without their leave, and M 
gave them no valuable conſideration for them, it | 
could not be expected the natives ſhould long re- 

main their friends; however, during his govern- 

ment, I meet with no complaint or miſunderſtand- 

ings on either ſide, which makes me of opinion 

theſe allotments were made with the conſent of the 
Indians; and if the ſucceeding governor had be- 

haved himſelf in the like friendly manner towards 

the natives, poſſibly none of thoſe heart-burnings 

or maſlacres which followed had ever happened, 

Sir GEORGE Y ARDLY's government of three WAs: 

years expiring in the year 1621, he was ſucceeded se 
by Sir FRancis Wyar, a young gentleman, 
who arrived in James Town in the month of 
October, with twelve hundred planters; and the 
ſame year fifty men more were carried thither by 
Captain NEwPoRT, whom he planted in a part 
of the country to which he gave his own name, 
But there was, it ſeems, ſuch quantities of To- 
bacco exported from Virginia at this time, that 
orders were ſent from England, that no planters 
ſhould be permitted to ſend over more than an 
hundred weight of Tobacco in one year, They 
were adviſed to apply themſelves to the making 
of Pot-aſh and other manufactures ; to plant more 
Corn, and improve their ſtocks of cattle inſtead 
of running too much upon Tobacco. 

In the year 1622, according to colonel BE- Court of 
VERLEY, inferiour courts were firſt inſtituted by — 
the general- aſſembly under the name of country 
courts, for the trial of civil and criminal cauſes, 
reſerving an appeal to the Governor and council, 
which remained ſtill the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture. The Colonel proceeds to give us an account 
of the maſſacre Which happened the ſame year, 
wherein he obſerves, that the great increaſe of the 
planters, and the long quiet the Engliſh had en- 
joyed among the Indians ſince the marriage of the 
Princeſs PAcaHunTAaA with Mr. RoLF, had 
lulled all men into a fatal ſecurity. The Eng- 
liſh became every where familiar with the Indians, 
eating, drinking and ſleeping amongſt them; by 
which means they were perfectly acquainted with 
all our Engliſh ſtrength and the uſe of our arms, 
knowing at all times when and where to find our 
people, whether at home or in the woods, in bo- 
dies or diſperſed, in condition of defence or inde- 
fenſible. This expoſing of their weakneſs gave 
them occaſion to think more contemptibly of the 
Engliſh than otherwiſe perhaps they would have 
done; for which reaſon they became more hardy 
to attempt any thing againſt them. | : 

Thus, upon the loſs of one of their leading 02's” Þ 
men (a War-Captain, as they call him) who was ©** _..+.8 
ſuppoſed to be juſtly put to death, however, MEM got * L 
ing OPPACONCANOUGH appeared anne Edi 1 


18 
5 CO þ— 


d in revenge laid the plot of a general maſſacre 
hy 1 of the Engliſh, to be executed on the 22d of 
* March, 1622, a little before noon, at a time 
when our men were all at work abroad in their 
plantations, diſperſed and unarmed, This con- 
ſpiracy was to have taken effect upon all the ſeve- 
ral ſettlements at one and the ſame inſtant, ex- 
cept on the eaſtern ſhore, whither this plot did 
not reach. The Indians had been made fo famili- 
ar with the Engliſh as to borrow their boats and 
canoes to croſs the river when they went to con- 
fult with their neighbouring Indians upon this 
execrable conſpiracy ; and to colour their deſign 
the better, they brought preſents of Deer, Tur- 
kies, fiſh, and fruits to the Engliſh the evening 
before, The very morning of the maſſacre they 
came freely and unarmed among them, eating with 
them, and behaving themſelves with the ſame free- 
dom and friendſhip as formerly, till the very mi- 
nute they were to put their plot in execution; 
then they fell to work all at once, every where ſur- 
priſing and knocking the Engliſh on the head, 
ſome with their Hatchets, which they call Tom- 
mahauks, others with the Hoes and Axes of the 
Engliſh themſelves, ſhooting at thoſe who eſcaped 
the reach of their hands ; ſparing neither age nor 
ſex, but deſtroying man, woman, and child, ac- 
cording to their cruel way of leaving none behind 
to reſent the outrage. .But what ever was not done 
by ſurprize that day was left undone, and many 
that made early reſiſtance eſcaped. 

By the account taken of the Chriſtians murder- 
(ory ren ed that morning, they were found to be three 
gigs, hundred and forty ſeven, moſt of them falling by 

their own inſtruments and working-tools, 
The maſſacre had been much more general had 
not this plot been providentially diſcovered to the 
Engliſh ſome hours before the execution, It hap- 
pened thus: 
Tr confii- Two Indians, that uſed to be employed by the 
»-:1iy :» Engliſh to hunt for them, happened to lie together 
bn, the night before the maſſacre in an Engliſhman's 
houſe where one of them was employed. The In- 
dian that was the gueſt fell to perſuading the other 


in- - 
Three hun- 
dred and 


would do the ſame by his own the next day: 
Whereupon he diſcovered the whole plot that 
was deſigned to be executed on the morrow. But 
the other, inſtead of entering into the plot and 
murdering his maſter, got up (under pretence of 
going to execute his comrade's advice) went into 
his maſter's chamber, and revealed to him the 
whole ſtory that he had been told. The maſter 
hereupon aroſe, ſecured his own houſe, and before 
day got to James Town, which together with ſuch 


e plantations as could receive notice time enough, 
en were ſaved by this means; the reſt alſo who hap- 
kite pened to be watchful in their defence eſcaped, 


Captain CRosHAw in his veſſel at Patowmack 
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to riſe and kill his maſter, telling him that he 
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had notice given him by a young Indian, by which CH A P. 


means he came off untouch'd. VII. 

The occaſion of OppaconcanoucH's furi- = 
ous reſentment was this: TheWar-Captain men- The occafi- 
tioned before to have been killed was called NE- nadel, 
MATTANOW. He was an active Indian, a great 
warrior, and in much eſteem amongſt them; in- 
ſomuch, that they believed him to be invulnerable 
and immortal, becauſe he had been in many con- 
flicts and eſcaped untouched from them all. He 
was alſo a very cunning fellow, and took great 
pride in preſerving and increafing this their ſuper- 
ſtition concerning him; affecting every thing that 
was odd and prodigious to work upon their admi- 
ration; for which purpoſe, he would often dreſs 
himſelf up with feathers after a fantaſtick manner, 
and by much uſe of that ornament obtained among 
the Engliſh the nick-name of Jack of the Feather. 

This NEMaTTANoOw coming to a private ſet- Ns «a +. 
tlement of one Mok Ax, who had ſcveral toys, Tan ow's 
he had a mind to perſuade him to go to Pamun- — 
ky to diſpoſe of them. He gave him Hopes 
what mighty bargains he might meet with there, 
and kindly offered him his aſſiſtance. At laſt 
Mok AN yielded to his perſuaſion, but was no 
more heard of; and it is believed that NEM AT- 
TANOW killed him by the way, and took awa 
his treaſure; for within a few days this Ne- 
MATTANOW returned to the ſame houſe with 
MorGaxN's Cap upon his head, where he found 
two ſturdy boys, who aſked for their maſter, and 
would have had him before a juſtice of peace, but 
he refuſed to go, and very inſolently abuſed them; 
whereupon they ſhot him down, and as they were 
carrying him to the Governor he died, 

As he was dying he earneſtly preſſed the boys 
to promiſe him two things; Iſt, that they would 
not tell how he was killed ; and, 2dly, that they 
would bury him among the Engliſh. So great 
was the pride of this vain infidel, that he had 
no other views but the being eſteemed after his 
death (2s he had endeavoured to be while he was 
alive) invulnerable and immortal; tho' his increaſ- 
ing ſaintneſs ſufficientiy convinced him of the fal- 
ſity of both. He imagined, that being buried 
among the Engliſh perhaps might conceal his 
death from his own nation, who might think him 
tranſlated to ſome happier country. Thus he 
pleaſed himſelf to the laſt gaſp with the boys pro- 
miſes to carry on the deluſion. The killing this + 
Indian champion was all the provocation given | 
to that haughty and revengeful man OPpP a coN- 
CANOUGH to act this bloody tragedy, and to take 
ſuch indefatigable pains to engage in ſuch horrid 
villany all the Kings and nations bordering upon 
the Engliſh ſettlement on the weſtern ſhore of 
Cheſepeak. | 

This maſſacre (adds Mr. BeveRLEY) gave 
the Engliſh a fair pretence of endeavouring the 

O 0 0 2 ; total 
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C HA P. total extirpation of the Indians, but more eſpeci- 

VII. ally of Oppaconcanovcn and his nation: Ac- 
cdorcingly they ſet themſelves about it, making 
uſe of the Roman maxim (faith is not to be kept 
with Hereticks) to obtain their ends; for after 
ſome months fruitleſs purſuit of them who could 
but too dexterouſly hide themſelves in the woods, 


=_ recti the Engliſh feigned a deſire of peace, giving them 
cherous all manner of fair words and promiſes of oblivion, 


part, deſigning thereby (as their own letters now on 
record, and their own actions thereupon prove) 

to draw the Indians home, and entice them to 

plant their Corn near their habitations adjoining 

to thoſe of the Engliſh, and then to cut it up 

when the ſummer ſhould be too far ſpent, and 

ſo to leave them no hopes of another crop that 

year ; by which means they propoſed to bring 
them to want neceſſaries and ſtarve. And the 
And maſfa- Engliſh did accordingly bring the Indians to plant 
crethe Indi- their Corn at their uſual habitations, whereby 
ular iran they gained an opportunity of repaying them 
ſome part of the debt in their. own coin ; for 


they fell ſuddenly upon them, cut to pieces ſuch 


of them as could not make their eſcape, and af- 
terwards totally deſtroyed their Corn, 

Another effect of the maſſacre of the Engliſh 
was the reducing all the ſettlements again to fix 
or ſeven in number for their better defence. Be- 
ſides, it was ſuch a diſheartening to ſome good 
projects then juſt advancing, that to this day, 
| they have never been put in execution ; namely, 

TheGlaſs- the Glaſs-houſes in James Town, and the Iron- 


1 work at Falling- Creek, which has been already 
Iron- work mentioned. The maſlacre fell fo hard upon this 
zuined. laſt place, that none eſcaped but a boy and a girl, 
who with great difficulty hid themſelves. 
ALead- The ſuperintendant of this Iron-work had alſo 


Kine co. diſcovered a vein of Lead-Ore, which he kept 
285 private, and made uſe of to furniſn all the neigh- 
bours with bullets and ſhot: But he being cut 
off with the reſt, and the ſecret not having been 
communicated, this Lead-Mine could never after 
be found, till Colonel BIRD ſome years ago pre- 
vailed with an Indian, under pretence of hunt- 
ing, to give him a ſign, by dropping his Tom- 
mahauk at the place (he not daring publickly to 
diſcover it for fear of being murdered.) The ſign 
was accordingly given, and the company at that 
time found ſeveral pieces of good Lead-Ore upon 
the ſurface of the ground, and marked the trees 
thereabouts ; notwithſtanding which, I know not 
by what witchcraft it happens, but no mortal 
to this day could ever find that place again, tho” 
it be upon part of the Colonel's own poſſeſſions; 
and ſo it reſts till time and thicker ſettlements 
diſcover it. 
Thus the company of adventurers having, by 
frequent acts of miſmanagement, met with vaſt 
toſſes. and misfortunes, many grew ſick of it, 
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and parted with their ſhares, and others came CH Ap. 


into their places, and promoted the ſending in VII 
freſh recruits of men and goods; but the chief 
deſign of all parties concerned was to fetch awa 
merchandiſe from thence, aiming more at ſudden 

gain than to form any regular colony, or eſtabliſh 

a ſettlement in ſuch a manner as to make it a 
laſting happineſs to the country. 

Several gentlemen went over upon their par- Grants to 
ticular ſtocks, ſeparate from that of the com- Particular 
pany, with their own ſervants and goods, each — of 
deſigning to obtain land from the government as the comga- 
Captain NEwyeoRT had done, or at leaſt to ob- 
tain patents according to the regulation for grant- 
ing lands to adventurers ; others ſought their 
grants of the company in London, and obtained 
authorities and juriſdictions, as well as land, diſ- 
tint from the authority of the government; 
which was the foundation of great diſorder, and 
the occaſion of their following misfortunes. A- Occaſions 
mong others, one Captain MARTIN, having <*ufion, 
made very conſiderable preparations towards a ſet- 
tlement, obtained a ſuitable grant of land, and 
was made one of the council there ; but he graſp- 
ing ſtill at more, and aiming at - dominion as 
well as boundleſs poſſeſſions, cauſed ſo many dif- 
ferences, that at laſt he put all things into diſ- 
traction; and the Indians, ſtill ſeeking revenge, Another 
took advantage of the diſſenfions, and fell foul after. 
again on the Engliſh, gratifying their vengeance 
with new blood-ſhed, | 

The fatal conſequences of the company's male- 
adminiſtration cried ſo loud, that King CHARLES 
I. coming to the crown of England, expreſſed 
a tender concern for the poor people that had been 
betrayed thither and loſt ; upon which conſidera- 
tion he diſſolved the company in the year 1626, 7 w__ 
reducing the country and government under his f. 
own immediate direction, appointing the Gover- The crown 
nor and council himſelf, and ordering all patents — 
and proceſs to iſſue in his own name, reſerving &e. 
to himſelf a quit-rent of two Shillings for every 
hundred acres of land, and fo pro rata. 

The country being thus taken into the King's 
hands, his Majeſty was pleaſed to re-eſtabliſh the 
conſtitution by a governor, council, and aſſembly, 
and to confirm the former methods and juriſdic- 
tions of the ſeveral courts, as they had been ap- 
pointed in the year 1620, and placed the laſt 
reſort in the aſſembly, He likewiſe confirmed the 
rules and orders made by the firſt aſſembly for 
apportioning the land and granting patents to 
particular adventurers. ; 

This was a conſtitution according to their 
hearts deſire, and things ſeemed now to go on 
in a happy courſe for encouragement of the co- 
tony : People flocked over thither apace, every 
one took up land by patent to his liking, and, not 
minding any thing but to be. maſters of 2 


tracts of land, they planted themſelves ſeparately on 

F CHAT their ſeveral ae aan ; nor did they fear "the 

ulndians, but kept them at a greater diſtance than 

formerly; and they, for their parts, ſeeing the 

Engliſh ſo ſenſibly increaſe in number, were glad 
to keep their diſtance and be peaceable, 

This liberty of taking up land, and the ambi- 
tion each man had of being lord of a vaſt, tho” 
unimproved territory, together with the advan- 
tage of the many rivers which afford 2 commodi- 
ous road for ſhipping at every man's door, has 
made the country fall into ſuch an unhappy ſct- 
tlement and courſe of trade, that to this day they 
have not any one place of cohabitation among 
them that may reaſonably bear the name of a 
town. 

The conſtitution being thus firmly eſtabliſhed, 
and continuing its courſe regularly for ſome time, 
people began to lay aſide all fears of any future 
misfortune. Several gentlemen of condition went 
over with their whole family, ſome for bettering 
their eſtates, others for religion, and other rea- 
ſons beſt known to themſelves ; among theſe the 
noble CECILIUVS CALVERT, Lord Baltimore, a 
a Roman-catholick, thought, for the more quiet 
exerciſe of his religion, to retire with his family 
into that new world ; for this purpoſe, he went 
to Virginia, to try how he liked the place; but 
the people there looked upon him with an evil 
eye, on account of his religion, for which alone 
he ſought this retreat, and by their ill treatment 
diſcouraged him from ſettling in that country. 

Upon that provcoation his Lordſhip reſolved 
upon a farther adventure, and finding land enough 
up the bay of Cheſepeak, which was likewiſe 
bleſſed with many brave rivers, and as yet altoge- 
ther uninhabited by the Engliſh, he began to think 
of making a new plantation of his own ; and for 
his more certain direction in obtaining a grant of 
it, he undertook a journey northward, to diſcover 
the land up the bay, and obſerve what might moſt 

conveniently ſquare with his intent, 
pu * His lordſhip finding all things in this diſcovery 
nter According to his wiſh returned to England; and 
lag had. becauſe the Virginia ſettlements at that time reached 
no farther than the ſouth ſide of Patowmack River, 
his Lordſhip got a grant of the propriety of Mary- 
land, bounding it to the ſouth by Patowmack 
River, on the weſtern ſhore, and by a line from 
Point Look-out on the eaſtern ſhore ; but died 
bot before he could embark for the promiſed 
and, | 

Maryland had the honour to receive its name 
from Queen MARY, royal conſort of King 
CHARLES IJ. | | 

The old Lord Baltimore being thus taken off, 
and leaving his deſigns unfiniſhed, his ſon and 
heir, in the year 1633, obtained a grant or patent, 
and went over in perſon to plant this new colony. 
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By this unhappy accident a country which na- C HAP. 
ture had fo well contrived for one became two ſe- VII. 
parate governments. This produced a moſt un- 
happy inconvenience to both ; for theſe two being 
the only countries under the dominion of England 
that plant Tobacco in any quantity, the ill conſe- 
quence to both is, that when one colony goes about 
to prohibit the traſh or mend the ſtaple of that 
commodity, to help the market, then the other, 
to take the advantage of that market, pours into 
England all they can make, both good and bad, 
without diſtinction, This is very injurious to the 
other colony, which had voluntarily ſuffered fo 
great a diminution in the quantity, to mend the qua- 
lity ; and this is notoriouſly manifeſted from that 
incomparable Virgina law appointing ſworn agents 
to examine their Tobacco. | 

Neither was this all the miſchief that happened to 
Virginia upon this grant, for the example of it had 
dreadful conſequences, and was in the end one of 
the occaſions of another maſſacre of the Indians; 
for this precedent of my Lord Baltimore's grant 
which intrenched upon the charters and bounds of 
Virginia, was hint enough for other courtiers 
(who never intended a ſettlement as my Lord did) 
to find out ſomething of the like kind to make 
money of, "This was the occaſion of ſeveral very 
large defalcations from Virginia, within a few 
years afterwards, which were forwarded and aſſiſt- 
ed by the contrivance of the Governor Sir JOHN Other parts 
HAARE Y; inſomuch, that not only the land itſelf, 2 4 ap 
quit- rents and all, but the authorities and juriſdicti- 3 
ons that belonged to that colony, were given away; 
nay, ſometimes in thoſe grants he included the ve- 
ry ſettlements that had been before made. 

As this gentleman was irregular in this, ſo he 
was very unjuſt and arbitrary in his other methods 
of government: He exacted with rigour the fines 
and penalties which the unwary aſſemblies of thoſe 
times had given chiefly to himſelf, and was ſo 
haughty and furious to the council and the beſt 
gentlemen of the country, that his tyranny grew 
at laſt inſupportable; fo that in the year 1639 the 
council ſent him priſoner to London, and with 
him two of their number to maintain the articles 


againſt him. This news being brought to King 


CHARLEST. his majeſty was very much diſplea- 
ſed, and without hearing any thing cauſed him to 
return Governor again ; but by the next ſhipping F 
he was graciouſly pleaſed to change him; and ſo £ 
made amends for this man's male adminiſtration, 
by ſending the good and juſt Sir WILLIAM 
BERKLEY to ſucceed him. 

While theſe things were tranſacting there was fo 
general a diſſatisfaction, occaſioned by the oppreſſi- 
ons of Sir JohN HARvEy, and the difficulties in 
getting him out, that the whole colony was in 
23 The ſubtle Indians, who took all ad- 
vantages, reſented the incroachments upon * 

f Y 
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CHAP, by his grants: They ſaw the Engliſh uneaſy and 


diſunited among themſelves, and by the direction of 


WYYJ OrraconcanoucH their King, laid the ground- 


A third 
maſlacre. 


work of another maſſacre, wherein by ſurprize 
they cut of near five hundred Chriſtians more. 
But this execution did not take ſo general effect 
as formerly, becauſe the Indians were not ſo fre- 
quently ſuffered to come among the inner habita- 
tions of the Engliſh; and therefore the maſſacre 
fell ſevereſt on the ſouth- ſide of James River, and 
on the heads of the other rivers, but chiefly of 
York River, where this OpPACONCANOUGH 
kept the ſeat of his government. 

OPPACONCANOUGHM was a man of large ſta- 
ture, noble preſence, and extraordinary parts; tho' 
he had no advantage of literature (that being no 
where to be found among the American Indians;) 
yet he was perfectly ſkilled in the art of go- 
verning his rude countrymen. He cauſed all the 
Indians far and near to dread his name, and had 
them all entirely in ſubjection. 

This King, in SMITH's Hiſtory, is called bro- 
ther to PowWHAToN, but by the Indians he was 
not ſo eſteemed : For they ſay he was a Prince 
of a foreign nation, and came to them a great 
way from the ſouth-weſt. . And by their accounts 
we ſuppoſe him to have come from the Spaniſh- 
Indians, ſomewhere near Mexico, or the mines 
of St. Barbe. But be that matter how it will, 
from that time till his captivity, there never was 
the leaſt truce between the Indians and the 
Engliſh. | 

Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY upon his arrival 
ſhewed ſuch an oppoſition to the unjuſt grants 
made by Sir JOHN Harvey, that very few of 
them took effect, and ſuch as did were ſub- 
jected to the ſettled conditions of the other parts 
of the government, and made liable to the pay- 
ment of the full quit-rents. He encouraged the 
country in ſcveral eſſays of Pot-Aſh, Soap, Salt, 
Flax, Hemp, Silk, and Cotton. But the Indian 
war enſuing upon this laſt maſſacre, was a great 
obſtruction to theſe good deſigns, by requiring all 
the ſpare men to be employed in defence of the 
country. 

OPPACONCANOUGH, by his great age and the 


fatigues of war (in which Sir WILLIAM BERK- 
LEY followed him cloſe) was no grown ſo decrepid 


that he was not able to walk alone, but was 
carried about by his men wherever he had a mind 
to move, His fleſh was all macerated, his ſinews 
ſlackened, and his eye-lids became ſo heavy that 
he could not fee, but as they were lifted up by his 
ſervants. In this low condition he was when Sir 
William BERKLEY hearing that he was at 
fome diſtance from his uſual habitation, reſolved 
at all adventures to ſeize his perſon, which he hap- 
pily effected ; for with a party of horſe he made 


2 ſpeedy march, ſurprized him in his quarters, 


and brought him priſoner to James Town; where CH A Þ 
by the Governor's command he was treated with VII. 


all the reſpect and tenderneſs imaginable, Sir 


WILLIAM had a mind to fend him to England, 0++,. 

hoping to get reputation by preſenting his Ma- <2*ca- 
jeity with a royal captive, who at his pleaſure takes ped 
could call into the field ten times more Indians ner. 


than Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY had Engliſh in 
his whole government, Beſides, he thought this 
ancient Prince would be an inſtance of the healthi- 
neſs and Jong life of the natives in that country. 
However, he could not preſerve his life above a 
fortnight ; for one of the ſoldiers reſenting the ca- 
lamities the colony had ſuffered by this Prince's 


means, baſely ſhot him through the back after he K ile, 


was made priſoner, of which wound he died. 
He continued brave to the laſt moment of his 
life, and ſhewed not the leaſt dejection at his cap- 
tivity, He heard one day a great noiſe of the 
treading of people about him, upon which he 
cauſed his eye-lids to be lifted up, and finding 
that a croud of people were let in to ſee him, 
he called in high indignation for the Governor, 
who being come, OPPACONCANOUGH fcorn- 
fully told him, that had it been his fortune to take 
Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY priſoner, he ſhould 
not meanly have expoſed him as a ſhew to the 
people. 1 


Aſter this Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY made a A peace 


new peace with the Indians, which continued for 
a long time unviolated, inſomuch that all thoughts 
of future injury from them were laid aſide; but 
he himſelf did not long enjoy the benefit of this 


profound peace, for the unhappy troubles of King The grnd 
CHARLES the firſt increaſing in England, proved revellion'a 
a great diſturbance to him and all his people.“ 


They, to prevent the infection from reaching that 
country, made ſevere laws againſt the Puritans, 
though they were as yet none among them, But 
all correſpondence with England was interrupted, 
the ſupplies leſſened, and trade obſtructed. In a 
word, all people were impatient to know what 
would be the event of ſo much confuſion. 

At laſt the King was traiterouſly beheaded in 
England, and OLIVER inſtalled Protector. How- 
ever, his authority was not acknowledged in Vir- 
ginia for ſeveral years after, till they were forced 
to it by the laſt neceſſity. For in the year 1651, 
by CRomMweELL's command, Captain DENNIS, 
with a ſquadron of men of war, arrived there 
from the Caribbee-Iflands, where they had been 
ſubduing Barbadoes. The country at firſt held 
out vigorouſly againſt him; and Sir WILLIAM 
BERKLEY, by the aſſiſtance of ſuch Dutch veſ⸗ 
ſels as were then there, made a brave reſiſtance. 
But at laſt DeNnx1s contrived a ſtrategem which 
betrayed the country. He had got a conſiderable 
parcel of goods aboard which belonged to two of 


the council, and found a method of informing | 
them 
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CHAP. them of it. By this means they were reduced to 

VII. the dilemma either of ſubmitting or loling their 

oods. This occaſioned faction among them, ſo 

that at laſt, after the ſurrender of all the other 

Engliſh plantations, Sir WILLIAM was forced 

to yield to the Uſurper on the terms of a general 

pardon. However, it ought to be remembered 

to his praiſe, and to the immortal hononr of that 

Virinia the colony, that it was the laſt of all the King's do- 

uit of th? minions that ſubmitted to the uſurpation, and af- 

1 terwards the firſt that caſt it off; and Sir WII- 

ſubmitted to LIAM never took any poſt or office under the 
the Uſurper, Uſurper. 

OLIVER had no ſooner ſubdued the plantations 
but he began to contrive how to keep them under, 
that ſo they might never be able for the time to 
come to give him further trouble. To this end 
he thought it neceſſary to break off their cor- 
reſpondence with all other nations, thereby to pre- 
vent their being furniſhed with arms, ammuni- 

1c 0:6- tion, and other war-like proviſions. According 
ee - to this deſign he contrived a ſevere act of parli- 
=: ament, whereby he prohibited the plantations from 
the plantati- receiving or exporting any European commodities 
* but what ſhould be carried to them by Engliſh- 
men, and in Engliſh-built ſhips. They were ab- 
ſolutely forbid correſponding with any nation or 
colony not ſubject to the crown of England; 
neither was any Alien ſuffered to manage a 
trade or factory; in all which things the planta- 
tions had been till then indulged for their encou- 
d ragement. 
Notwithſtanding this act of navigation, the 
Protector never thought the plantations enough 
ſecured, but frequently changed the Governors 
to prevent their intriguing with the people; ſo 
that during the time of the uſurpation they had 
no leſs than three Governors there, namely, 
Dicgs, BENNET, and MATTHEws. 
The ftrange arbitrary curbs he put upon the 
plantations exceedingly afflicted the people. He 


trade and correſpondence with other nations at a 
time when England itſelf was in diſtraction, and 
could neither take off their commodities, nor ſup- 


they been ever uſed to ſupply them with half the 
commodities they expended, or to take off above 
half the Tobacco they made, Such violent pro- 
ceedings made the people deſperate, and inſpired 
them with a deſire to uſe the laſt remedy to re- 
lieve themſelves from the lawleſs uſurpation. In 
a ſhort time afterwards a fair opportunity hap- 
pened ; for Governor Mar THE s died, and no 
| Perſon was ſubſtituted to ſucceed him in the go- 
vernment. Whereupon the people applied them- 
ſelves to Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY, (who had 
continued -at this time upon his own plantation in 


their Governor, 


had the inhumanity to forbid them all manner of 


ply them ſufficiently with its own, Neither had 


a private capacity) and unanimouſly re-chole him 
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Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY had all along re-CH AP. 


tained an unſhaken loyalty for the royal family, 


and therefore generouſly told the people, that he LEWIS 


could not approve of the Protector's rule, and 
was reſolved never to ſerve any body but the law- 


ful heir to the crown; and that if he accepted the the Uſur- 
government it ſhould be upon their ſolemn pro- ers yoak, 


mile, aſter his example, to venture their lives and 
tortunes for the King, who was then in France, 

This was no great obſtacle to them, and there- 
fore with an unanimous voice they told him, that 
they were ready to hazard all for the King. Now 
this was actually before the King's return to 
England, and proceeded from a brave principle of 
loyalty, for which they had no example. Sir 
William BERKLEY embraced their choice, 
and forthwith proclaimed CHARLEs the ſecond 
King of England, Scotland, France, Ireland, and 
Virginia, and cauſed all proceſs to be iſſued in his 
name. Thus his Majeſty was actually King in 
Virginia before he was ſo in England. But it 
pleaſed Gop to reftore him ſoon after to the 
throne of his anceſtors; and ſo that country eſca- 
ped being chaſtiſed for throwing off the uſurpation. 

Upon the King's reſtoration he ſent Sir WrL- 
LIAM BERKLEY a new commiſſion with leave 
toreturn to England, and a power to appoint a de- 
puty in his abſence ; for his majeſty in his exile 
had received intelligence of this gentleman's loyalty, 
and during that time had renewed his commiſſion, 

Upon this Sir WILLIAM BERK LEY appointed 
Colonel FR axncis Mor R1sox Deputy-Governor, 
and went for England to wait on his Majeſty, by 
whom he was kindly received. At his return he 
carryed his Majeſty's preſſing inſtructions for en- 
couraging the people in huſbandry and manufac- 
tures, but more eſpecially to promote Silk and 
Vineyards. There is a tradition that the King, in 
complement to that colony, wore at his coronati- 
on a robe made of the Silk that was ſent from 
thence. But this was all the reward the country 
had for their loyalty; for the parliament was plea- 
ſed to renew the act contrived by the Uſurper for 
diſcouraging the plantations, with ſeverer reſtraints 
and prohibitions by bonds, ſecurities, &c. 

During the time of Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY'S 
abſence, Colonel MokRRISON had, according to 
his directions, reviſed the laws, and compiled 
them into one body, ready to be confirmed by the 


aſſembly at his return. By theſe laws the church Several be-, 
neficial law# 


of England was confirmed the eſtabliſhed religion, 
the charge of the government ſuſtained, trade and 


manufactures were encouraged, a town projected, reſtorations. 


and all the Indian affairs ſettled. 

The pariſhes were likewiſe regulated, compe- 
tent allowances were made to the miniſters to the 
value of about fourſcore pounds a year, beſides 
glebes and perquiſites; and the method of their 
preferment was ſettled. Convenient 9 
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CH AP. and glebes were provided, and all neceſſary pariſh- were ſoon converted into houſes of entertainment, C H Ap 


VII. officers inſtituted. Some ſteps were made alſo to- Anno 1663, divers ſectaries in religion begin- VII 0 
LYN wards a free-ſchool and college, and the poor were ning to ſpread themſelves there, great reſtraints \ 
effectually provided for. | were laid upon them under ſevere penalties to Lon pin UL 
e . 


Du ties. For ſupport of the government, the duty of prevent their encreaſe. 1 ol 


Silk and © 
Linen Ma- 
nufactures 


two Shillings per Hogſhead on all Tobacco's, and 
that of one Shilling per'ton port-duty on ſhipping, 
were made perpetual ; and the collectors were 
obliged to account for the ſame to the general 
aſſembly. 

For encouragement of manufactures, prizes 
were appointed for the makeis of the beſt pieces of 
Linen Cloth, and a reward of fifty Ib. of To- 


This made many of them fly to other colonies, 
and prevented abundance of others from going 
over to ſeat themſelves among them. And as the 
former il] treatment of my Lord Baltimore 
kept many people away, and drove others to 
Maryland, ſo the preſent ſeverities towards the 
Nonconformiſts kept off many more who went to 
the neighbouring colonies, 


encouraged, N | l ipti 7 
ourag bacco was given for each Ib. of Silk. All per- The rigorous circumſcription of their trade, A pl+ 


ſons were enjoined to plant Mulberry-trees for the the proſecution of the ſectaries, and the little de- the Re u. 


food of the Silk-worm, according to the number mand of "Tobacco, had like to have had very * 


Leather. of acres of land they held. Tan-houſes were ſet fatal conſequences: For the poor people becom- ment. 


up in each county at the county charge, and 
Salt. publick encouragement was given to a Salt-work 
on the eaſtern ſnore. A reward was appointed in 
Ship- build- proportion to the tonnage of all ſea veſſels built 
On there, and an exemption allowed from all fees and 
duties payable by ſuch ſhipping. 

The King had commanded that all ſhips trading 
to Virginia ſhould go to James Town, and there 
enter before they broke bulk; but the aſſembly, 
from the impracticableneſs of that command, 
excuſed all except the James River ſhips from that 
order, and left the others, in the rivers they were 
bound to, to ride difperſed as the commanders 
pleaſed ; by whoſe example the James River ſhips 
were no ſooner entered with the officer in James 
Town but they all diſperſed themſelves to unload 
and trade all over the river. By this means the 
deſign of towns was totally baulked, and this 
order proved only an eaſe to the Officer of James 
River, and a means of creating a good place to 
him. 

The limits Peace and commerce with the Indians was ſet- 

2 the tled by a law, and their boundaries preſcribed, 

:ngl.ih and 6 

the I:.dians Several other acts were made ſuiting the neceſſity 

ſettled. of the government, ſo that nothing then ſeemed to 
remain but the improvement of the country and 
encouragement of thoſe manufactures the King 
had been pleafed to recommend, together with 
ſuch others as ſhould be found beneficial, 

Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY, at his return, 
gave a ſanction to this body of laws, and being 
then again in full poſſeſſion of his government, 
and at perfect peace with the Indians, ſet all 
hands induſtriouſly to work in making country 

The only improvements. He paſſed a new act for encou- 

way to P!9* ragement in James Town, whereby ſeveral hou- 

mote the . ; 

building of {es were built therein at the charge of ſeveral coun- 

towns. ties. However, the main ingredient for the ad- 
vancement of towns was ſtill wanting, namely, 
the confinement of all ſhipping and trade to 
them only; by defect of which all the other expe- 
dients availed nothing; for moſt of the buildings 


ing thereby very uneaſy, their murmurings were 
watched and fed by ſeveral mutinous and rebelli- 
ous Oliverian ſoldiers that were ſent thither as 
ſervants. "Theſe depending upon the diſcontented 
people of all forts, formed a villainous plot to 
deſtroy their maſters and afterwards to ſet up for 
themſclves. | 

This plot was brought ſo near to perfection 
that it was the very night before the deſigned exe- 
cution e'er it was diſcovered ; and then it came 
out by the relenting of one of their accomplices, 
whoſe name was BIRKENHEAD. . This man 
was ſervant to Mr, SM1TH of Purton in Gloceſter 
County, near which place, (viz.) Poplar-Spring, 
the miſcreants were to meet the night following, 
and put in execution their horrid conſpiracy. 


Upon this diſcovery by BIRKEN HEAD, notice DeteQe!, 


was immediately ſent to the Governor at Green- 
Spring; and the method he tool: to prevent it 
was by private orders that ſome of the militia 
ſhould meet before the time at the place where the 
conſpirators were to rendezvous, and ſeize them as 
they came ſingly up to it ; which orders being hap- 
pily executed their deviliſh plot was defeated. How- 
ever, there were but a few taken, becauſe ſeveral 
of them making their eſcape turned back ſuch of 
their fellows as they met on the road, and prevent- 
ed moſt of them from coming up or being diſ- 
covered, | 

Four of theſe rogues were hanged, but B1R- 
KENHEAD was gratifyed with his freedom and 
a reward of two hundred pounds ſterling, 

For the diſcovery and happy diſappointment of 
this plot an anniverſary thankſgiving was appoint- 
ed on the 13th of September, the day it was to 
he put in execution: And it is great pity ſome 
other days are not commemorated as well as that, 

The news of this plot being tranſmitted to 
King CHARLES the ſecond, his Majeſty ſent his 
royal commands to build a fort at James Town, 
for the ſecurity of the Governor, and to be a 
curb upon all ſuch traiterous attempts for the fu- 


ture; 
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ture; but the country thinking the danger over, 
only raiſed a battery of ſome ſmall pieces of can- 
non. 

Another misfortune happened to the plantations 
this year, which was a new act of parliament 
in England, laying a ſeverer reſtraint upon their 
ſupplies than formerly. By this act they could 
have no foreign goods which were not firſt land- 
ed in England, and carried directly from thence 
to the plantations ; the former reſtraint of import- 
ing them only by Engliſhmen in Engliſh built 
ſhipping not being thought ſufficient. 

This was a misfortune which cut with a ou- 
ble edge; for iſt, it reduced their ſtaple 'Tobacco 
to a very low price; and 2dly, it raiſed the value 
of European goods to what the merchants pleaſ- 
ed to put upon them. 

For this their aſſembly could think of no re- 


- medy but to be even with the merchants, and 


make their Tobacco ſcarce by prohibiting the 
planting of it for one year; and during that idle 
year to invite the people to enter upon manufac- 
turing Flax and Hemp. But Mary land not con- 
curring in this project, they were obliged in their 
ovn defence to repeal the act of aſſembly again, 
and return to their old drudgery of planting To- 
bacco without profiting by it. 

The country thus miſled of their remedy in the 
{tint of Tobacco, which on the contrary multi- 
plied exceedingly by the great increaſe of ſervants. 
This, together with the abovementioned curbs on 
trade, exaſperated the people, becauſe nowtheyfound 
themſelves under a neceſſity of exchanging their 
commodities with the merchants of England on 
their own terms. The aſſembly therefore again 
attempted the ſtint of Tobacco, and paſſed ano- 
ther act againſt planting it for one year; and Ca- 
rolina and Maryland both agreed to it. But 
ſome accident hindering the Agent of Carolina 
from giving notice thereof to Maryland by the 
{day appointed, the Governor of that province pro- 
claimed the act void, altho' every body there knew 
that Carolina had fully agreed to all things re- 
quired of them. But he took advantage of this 
nice punctilio becauſe of the loſs ſuch a diminu- 
tion would have been to his annual income; and 
ſo all people relaps'd again into the diſeaſe of 
planting Tobacco. | 

Virginia was more nettled at this ill uſage from 
Maryland than at her former abſolute denial ; 
but was forced to take all patiently, and by fair 
means get relief if ſhe could. They therefore ap- 
pointed Agents to re- aſſume the treaty, and ſub- 
mitted ſo low as to ſend them to St. Marys, 
then the reſidence of. the Governor of Maryland, 
and the place where the aſſemblies met. Yet 
all this condeſcenſion could. not hold them. to 
their, bargain. The Governor. ſaid, he had ob- 
terved his part. of the agreement,, and. would 

Vor, III. 
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not call an aſſembly any more upon that ſubject. CH AP, 


In this manner two whole years were ſpent, VII. 
and nothing could be accompliſhed for their relief, N 
In the mean while England was ſtudious to pre- 
vent their receiving ſupplies from any other coun- 
try. To do that more effectually, it was thought 
expedient to confine the trade of that colony to one 
place. But that being not found practicable be- 
cauſe of the many great rivers that divide their 
habitations, and the extraordinary conveniences of Forts order- 
each, his Majeſty ſent directions to build forts in eden _— | 
the ſeveral rivers, and enjoined all the ſhips to ride ſhips to ride 
under thoſe forts: And farther ordered, that thoſe under. 
places ſhould only be the ports of trade, 

This inſtruction was punctually obſerved for a Which took 
year, and preparations were made for forts by Pc ” one 
caſting up breaſt-works in ſuch places as the aſſem- *** =? 
bly appointed, and the ſhipping did for that time 
ride at thoſe places. But the great fire and plague 
happening in London immediately upon it made 
their ſupplies that year very uncertain; and the 
terror the people were in leſt the plague ſhould be 
brought over with the ſhips from London, pre- 
vented them from reſiding at thoſe ports, for fear 
of being all ſwept away at once; and fo every 
body was left at liberty again. 

Still no favour could be obtained for the To- 
bacco trade, and the Engliſh Merchants afforded 
but a bare ſupport of cloathing for their crops. 

The aſſembly was full enough of reſentment, but 
overlooked their right way of redreſs. All they 
could do was to cauſe looms and work-houſes to 
be ſet up in the ſeveral counties at the county 
charge. "They renewed the rewards of Silk, and 
put great penalties upon every neglect of making 
Flax and Hemp. About this time they ſuſtained 
ſome damage by the Dutch War, for which rea- 
ſon they ordered the forts to be re-built with brick, 
But having yet no true notion of the advantage 
of towns they did not oblige the ſhips to ride under 
them; which thing alone, well executed, would 
have anſwered all their defires. 

Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY, 
ways contriving and induſtrious for the good o 
the country, was not contented to ſet a uſeful 
example at home by the eſſays he made of Pot- 
aſh, Flax, Hemp, Silk, &c. but was alſo reſolv- 
ed to make new diſcoveries abroad amongſt the 
Indians. | 

For this end he employed a ſmall company of a- ry 
bout fourteen Engliſh and as many Indians, under 4 
the command of Captain HENRY BaTrT, to go 
upon ſuch an adventure. They ſet out together 
from Appamattox, and in ſeven days march reach- The Apala- .. 
ed the foot of the mountains. The mountains ian maus 
they firſt arrived at were not extraordinary high 
or. ſteep, but after. they had paſſed the firſt ridge 
they encountered others that ſeemed: to reach the 
clouds, and were ſo perpendicular and ſull of pre- 

P R p. dipices, 


who was al- Further diſ- 
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tempted, 
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CHA P. cipices, that ſometimes in a whole day's march 

VII. they could not travel three miles in a direct line, 

GY VV In other places they found large level plains and 

fine ſavanna's three or four miles wide, in which 

were an infinite quantity of Turkies, Deer, Elks, 

and Buffaloes, ſo gentle and undiſturbed that they 

had no fear at the appearance of the men, but 

would ſuffer them to come almoſt within reach of 

their hands. There they alſo found Grapes ſo pro- 

digiouſly large that they ſeemed more like Bullace 

than Grapes. When they traverſed theſe moun- 

tains they came to a fine level country again, and 

diſcovered a rivulet that deſcended backwards, 

Down that ſtream they travelled ſeveral days till 

they came to old fields and cabbins where the In- 

dians had lately been, but were ſuppoſed to have 

fied at the approach of BaTT and his company. 

However, the Captain followed the old rule of 

leaving ſome toys in their cabbins for them to 

find at their return, by which they might know 

they were friends, Near to theſe cabbins were 

great marſhes, where the Indians which Captain 

BATT had with him made a halt, and would po- 

ſitively proceed no farther. They ſaid, that not 

far from that place lived a nation of Indians that 

made Salt and fold it to their neighbours ; that this 

was a great and powerful people which never ſuf- 

fered any itrangers to return that had once difco- 

vered their towns. Captain BaATT uſed all the 

arguments he could to get them forward, but in 

vain ; and ſo to pleaſe thoſe timorous Indians the 

hopes of this diſcovery were fruſtrated, and the 

detachment was forced to return. In this journey 

it is ſuppoſed that BaTT never croſſed the great 

ridge of mountains, and kept up under it to the 

ſouthward ; but of late years the Indian traders 

have diſcovered on this [ide the mountains, about 

Diſcoveries five hundred miles to the ſouthward, a river they 

as far as the called Oukfuſky, full of broad ſunken grounds and 

_ marſhes, but falling into the bay or great gulph 

between cape Florida and the mouth of the Miſ- 

ſiſippi; which I ſuppoſe to be the river where 

Barr ſaw the Indian cabbins and marſhes, but 

is gone to from Virginia without ever piercing the 

high mountains, and only encountering the point 

of an elbow, which they make a little to the ſouth- 
ward of Virginia, 

Upon Captain BAr T's report to Sir WII. 
LIAM BERKLEY he refolved to make a journe 
himſelf, that ſo there might be no hindrance for 
want of ſufficient authority, as had been in the a- 
foreſaid expedition, To this end he concerted mat- 
ters for it, and had pitched upon his Deputy-Gover- 
nor. The aſſembly alſo made an act to encourage 
it. But all theſe preparations came to nothing by 
the confuſion that happened there ſoon after by 
BAcox's rebellion; And fince that, there has ne- 
ver been any ſuch diſcovery attempted from Vir- 
ginia, unleſs when Governor Sporswoop found 


ſelves from thoſe grants. Thirdly. The heavy 


the northern and ſouthern grants of Virginia, and 


a paſſage over the great ridge of mountains and CHAN Mc. 
went over them himſelf, VII. VII 
The occaſion of this rebellion is not eaſy to be Ly WY 
diſcovered ; but *tis certain there were many things Bacox', 
that concurred towards it; for it cannot be ima. belli. 
gined that upon the inſtigation of two or three 
traders only, who aimed at a monopoly of the In- 
dian trade, as ſome pretend to ſay, the whole 
country would have fallen into ſo much diſtracti- 
on, in which people did not only hazard their 
necks by rebellion, but endeavoured to ruin a Go- 
vernor whom they all entirely loved, and had una- 
nimouſly choſen; a gentleman who had devoted 
his whole life and eſtate to the ſervice of the coun. 
try, and againſt whom, in thirty-five years expe- 
rience, there had never been one ſingle complaint. 
Neither can it be ſuppoſed that upon fo light 
grounds they would make choice of a leader they 
hardly knew, to oppoſe a gentleman that had been 
ſo long and ſo deſervedly the darling of the peo- 
ple. So that in all probability there was ſome- 
thing elſe in the wind, without which the body 
of the country had never been engaged in that in- 
ſurrection. 
Four things may be reckoned to have been the The gn. 
main ingredients towards this inteſtine commotion, vin 
, Ges g occaſicned it. 
(viz, Firit, The extreme low price of Tobacco, 
and the ill uſage of the planters in the exchange 
of goods for it, which the country, with all their 
earneſt endeavours, could not remedy, Secondly, 
The ſplitting the colony into proprieties, contra- 
ry to the originial charters, and the extravagant 
taxes they were forced to undergo to relieve them- 


reſtraints and burdens laid upon their trade by 
act of parliament in England, Fourthly. The 
diſturbance given by the Indians ; of all which in 
their order. 

Firſt. Of the low price of Tobacco, and the 
diſappointment of all ſort of remedy, I have ſpoken 
ſufficiently before. ; 

Secondly, Of ſplitting the country into proprie- 
tles. 

Kirg CHARLES the Second, to gratify ſome 
nobles about him, made two great grants out of 
that country, Theſe grants were not of the un- 
cultivated wood-land only, but alſo of plantations, 
which for many years had been ſeated and improv- 
ed under the encouragement of ſeveral charters 
granted by his royal anceſtors to that colony. 
Thoſe grants were diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


the fame men were concerned in both, They 
were kept dormant ſome years after they were 
made, and in the year 1674 begun to be put in 
execution, As ſoon as ever the country came to 
know this, they remonſtrated againſt them, and 


the aſſembly drew up an humble addreſs to his 
Majefty, complaining of the ſaid grants as 2 | 
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tory to the previous charters and privileges grant- 
ed to that colony by his Majeſty and his royal 


» progenitors. They ſent to England Mr. Secre- 


taryLUDWELL and Colonel PARK as their Agents, 
to addreſs the King to, vacate theſe grants: And 
the better to defray that charge, they laid a tax of 
fifty pounds of Tobacco per poll for two years 
together, over and above all other taxes, which 
was an exccflive burden, They likewiſe laid a- 
mercements of ſeventy, fifty, or thirty pounds of 
Tobacco, as the cauſe was, on every law caſe 
tried throughout the country. Beſides all this, 
they applied the ballance remaining due upon ac- 
count of the two Shillings per Hogſhead and fort 
duties to this uſe ; which taxes and amercements 
fell heavieſt on the poor people, the effect of whoſe 
labour would not cloath their wives and children. 
This made them deſperately uneaſy, eſpecially 
when after a whole years patience under all theſe 
preſſures they had no encouragement from their 
Agents in England to hope for remedy, nor an 
certainty when they ſhould be eaſed of thoſe hea- 
vy impoſitions. | 

Thirdly. Upon the back of all theſe misfor- 
tunes came out the act of 25 Car, II. for better 
ſecuring the plantation trade. By this act ſeveral 


duties were laid on the trade from one plantation 


to another, "This was a new hardſhip, and the 
rather becauſe the revenue ariſing by this act was 
not applied to the uſe of the plantation wherein it 
was raiſed, but given clear away ; nay, in that 
country it ſeemed to be of no other uſe but to 
burden the trade, or create a good income to the 
Officers ; for the Collector had half, the Comp- 
troller a quarter, and the remaining quarter was 
ſubdivided into falaries till it was loſt, 

By the ſame act alſo very great duties were laid 
on the fiſheries of the plantations, if manufactur- 
ed by the Engliſh inhabitants there, while the 
people of England were abſolutely free from all 
cuſtoms : Nay, tho? the Oil, Blubber, and Whale- 
bone, which were made by the inhabitants of the 
plantations, were carried to England by Engliſh 
and in Engliſh-built ſhips, yet it was held to a 
conſiderable duty more than the inhabitants of 
England paid. 

Theſe were the afflictions that country laboured 
under when the fourth accident happened, viz. 
the diſturbance offered by the Indians to the fron- 
tiers, 

This was occaſioned: Firſt, By the Indians on 
the head of the bay. Secondly, By the Indians 
on their own frontiers, 1 


Firſt. The Indians at the head of the bay drove 


a conflant trade with the Dutch in Monadas, 


now called New-York; and to carry on this they 


uſed to come every year by the frontiers of Vir-- 
ginia to hunt and purehaſe Skins and Furrs of the 


Indians to the ſouthward... This trade. was carried 
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on peaceably while the Dutch held Monadas, and CH AP, 


the Indians uſed to call on the Engliſh in Virgi- 
nia on their return, to whom 
of their Furrs, and with the reſt go on to Mona- 
das. But after the Engliſh came to poſſeſs that 
place, and underſtood the advantages the Virgi- 
nians made by the trade of their Indians, they in- 
ſpired them with ſuch a hatred to the inhabitants 
of Virginia, that inſtead of coming peaceably to 
trade with them, as they had done for ſeveral 
years before, they afterwards never came but only 
to commit robberies and murders among them. 

Secondly. The Indians upon their own fronti- 
ers were likewiſe inſpired with ill thoughts of 
them; for their Indian Merchants had loſt a con- 
ſiderable branch of their trade they knew net 
how, and apprehended the conſequences of Sir 
WILLIAM BERKLEY'S intended diſcoveries (eſ- 
pouſed by the aſſembly) might take away the re- 
maining part of their profit. This made them ve- 
ry troubleſome to the neighbouring Indians, who, 
on their part, obſerving an unuſual uneaſineſs in 
the Engliſh, and being terrified by their rough 
uſage, immediately ſuſpected ſome wicked deſign 
againſt their lives, and ſo fled to their remoter 
habitations, This confirmed the Engliſh in their 
belief that they had been the murderers, till at laſt 
they provoked them to be ſo in earneſt. 

This addition of miſchief to minds already full 
of diſcontent, made people ready to vent all their 
reſentment againſt the poor Indians. "There was 
nothing to be got by Tobacco, neither __— 
turn any other manufacture to advantage; ſo 
that moſt of the poorer ſort were willing to quit 
their unprofitable employments and go volunteers 
againſt the Indians. 

At firſt they flocked tumultuouſly, running in 
troops from one plantation to another without a 
head, till at laſt the ſeditious humour of Colonel 
NATHANAEL BACON led him to be of the party. 
This gentleman had been brought up at one of the 


Inns of Court in England, and had a moderate 


fortune. He was young, bold, active, of an in- 
viting aſpect, and powerful elocution. In a word, 
he was every way qualified to head a giddy and un- 
thinking multitude, Before he had been three 
years in the country he was, for his extraordinary 
qualifications, made one of the council, and in 
great honour and eſteem among the people. For 
this reaſon he no ſooner gave countenance to this 
riotous mob, but they all preſently fixed their eyes 
upon him for their General, and accordingly made 
their addreſſes to him. As ſoon as he found this, 


he harangued them publickly : He aggravated the 


Indian miſchiefs, complaining that they were occa-- 
ſioned for want of a due regulation of their trade: 
He recounted particularly the other grievances and 
preſſures they lay under, and pretended that he ac- 
cepted of the command. with no other intention 
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he was willing to encounter the greateſt difficul- 
ties and dangers. He farther aſſured them he 
would never lay down his arms till he had re- 
venged their ſufferings upon the Indians, and re- 
dreſſed all their other grievances, 

By theſe inſinuations he wrought his men into 
ſo perfect an unanimity that they were one and all 
at his devotion, He took care to exaſperate them 
to the utmoſt, by repreſenting all their misfor- 
tunes. After he had begun to muſter them he 
diſpatched a meſſenger to the Governor, to whom 
be aggravated the miſchiefs done by the Indians, 
and defired a commiſſion of general to go out a- 
gainſt them. This ggntleman was in fo great eſ- 
teem at that time with the council that the Go- 
vernor did not think fit to give him a flat refuſal ; 
but ſent him word he would conſult the council 
and return him a farther anſwer, 

In the mean time Bacon was expeditious in 
his preparations, and having all things in readi- 
neſs began his march, depending on the authority 
the people had given him. He would not loſe ſo 
much time as to {tay for his commiſſion, but diſ- 
patched ſeveral meſſengers to the Governor to 
baſten it. 

On the other hand, the Governor, inſtead of a 
commiſſion, ſent poſitive orders to him to diſperſe 


his men and come in perſon to him on pain of 


being declared a rebel. | 

This unexpected order was a great ſurpriſe to 
Bacon, and not a little trouble to his men ; 
however, he was reſolved to proſecute his firſt in- 
tentions, depending upon his ſtrength and intereſt 
with the people ; nevertheleſs he intended to wait 
upon the Governor, but not altogether defenſe- 
Jeſs. Purſuant to this reſolution he took about 
forty of his men down with him in a floop to 
James Town, where the Governor was with his 
council, 

Matters did not ſucceed there to Mr. Bacon's 
ſatisfactions; wherefore he expreſſed himſelf a little 
too freely, for which being ſuſpended from the 
council, he went away in a huff with his ſloop and 
followers.. The Governor filled a long boat with 
men and purſued the ſloop ſo cloſe that Colonel 
Ba cox removed into his but to make more haſte: 
But the Governor had ſent up by land to the ſhips 
at Sandy Point where he was ſtopped and ſent down 
again, Upon his return he was kindly received by 
the Governor, who knowing he had gone a ſtep be- 
yond his inſtructions in having ſuſpended him, was 
glad toadmit him again of the council; after which 
he hoped all things might be pacified, 

Notwithſtandiugz, Colonel Bacon ſtill inſiſted 
upon a commiſſion to be General of the yolunteers, 
and to go out againſt the Indians, from which the 
Governor endeavoured to diſſuade him but to no 
purpoſe ; becauſe he had ſome ſecret project in view, 
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He had the luck to be countenanced in his impor-CH Ap. 
tunities by the news of freſh murders and robbe- VII 
ries committed by the Indians. However, not 
being able to accompliſh his ends by fair means, 

he ſtole privately out of town, and having put 
himſelf at the head of {ix hundred volunteers, 
marched directly toJames Town, where the aſſem- 

bly was then fitting. He preſented himſelf before 

the aſſembly, and drew up his men in battalia 
before the houſe wherein they ſat. He urged 

to them his preparations, and alledged, that if the 
commiſſion had not been delayed fo long, the war 
againſt the Indians might have been finiſhed. 

The Governor reſenting this infolent uſage 
worſt of all, and now abſolutely refuſed to grant 
him any thing, offering his naked breaſt againſt 
the arms of his followers. But the aſſembly fear- 
ing the fatal conſequence of provoking a diſcon- 
ted multitude ready armed, ho had the Governor, 
council, and aſſembly entirely in their power, ad- 
dreſſed the Governor to grant BA co his requeſt. 
They prepared themſelves the commiſſion, conſti- 
tuting him General of the forces of Virginia, and 
brought it to the Governor to be ſigned. 

Wich much reluctancy the Governor ſigned it, The Gorer- 
and thereby put the power of war and peace into f s 
Bacon's hands, Upon this he marched away 3 er) 
immediately, having gained his end, which was commiſſin 
in effect a power to {ecure a monopoly of the Indi- © 
an trade to himſelf and his friends, 

As ſoon as General Bacon had marched to ſuch 
a convenient diſtance from James "Town that the 
aſſembly thought they might deliberate with ſafety, 
the Governor, by their advice, iflued a proclama- Bit re- 
tion of rebellion againſt him, commanding his claims hin 
followers to ſurrender him and forthwith diſperſe 3 
themſelves, giving orders at the ſame time for 
rai{ing the militia of the country againſt him. 

Ihe people being much exaſperated, and Ge- 
neral Bacon by his addreſs and eloquence having 
gained an abſolute dominion over their hearts, 
they unanimouſly reſolved, that not a hair of his 
head ſhould be touched, much leſs to ſurrender 
him as a rebel, Therefore they kept to their 
arms, and inſtead of proceeding againſt the Indians 
they marched back to James Town, directing their 
fury againft ſuch of their friends and countrymen 
as ſhould dare to oppoſe them. | 

The Governor ſeeing this fled over the bay to The Cover | 
Acomack, whither he hoped the infection of 3 | 
Bacov's conſpiracy had not reached: But there, Im. Tenn 
inſtead of that people's receiving him with open which the 
arms in remembrance of the former ſervices he had rhe , 
done them, they began to make terms with him A 
for redreſs of their grievances, and for the eaſe 
and liberty of trade againſt the acts of parliament 
abovementioned, Thus Sir WILLIAM, who 
had been almoſt the idol of the people, was, by 
reaſon of their calamity and jealouſy, i 
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H AP. by all except ſome few who went over to him from 
VII. the weſtern ſhore in ſloops and boats,among which 
WY Major RoBERT BEVERLY was the moſt active 
and ſucceſsful commander; ſo that it was ſome 
time before he could make head againſt Bacon ; 
but left him to range through the country at diſ- 
cretion. 

General BA co at firſt held a convention of 
ſuch of the chief gentlemen of the country as would 
come to him, eſpecially of thoſe about Middle 
Plantation, who were near at hand. At this 
convention they made a declaration to juſtify his 
unlawful proceedings, and obliged people to take 
an oath of obedience to him as their General. 
Then by their advice, on pretence of the Gover- 
nor's abdication, he called an aſſembly by writs 
ſigned by himſelf and four others of the council. 

By this time the Governor had got together a 
ſmall party to fide with him. Theſe he furniſhed 
with floops, arms and ammunition under com- 
mand of Major RoBERT BEVERLY, in order to 
croſs the bay and oppoſe the malecontents. By 
this means there happened ſome ſkirmiſhes, in 
which ſeveral were killed and others taken pri- 
ſoners. Thus they were going on by a civil war 
to deſtroy one another, and lay waſte their infant 
country, when it pleaſed Gop, after ſome months 


Bacon 
takes an 
path of his 
{il lowers 
and ſum- 
mone an al- 
Embly. 


well as to BacoN's deſigns by his natural death. 
He dyed at Dr. Gg EExN's in Glouceſter County, 
i but where he was buryed was never yet diſcovered ; 
tho afterwards there was great enquiry made 
with deſign to expoſe his bones to publick infamy. 
In the mean while thoſe diſorders occaſioned a 
general neglect of huſbandry, and a great deſtruc- 
tion of the ſtocks of cattle ; ſo that people had a 
dreadful proſpect of want and famine, But the 
malecontents being thus diſunited by the loſs of 
their General, in whom they all confided, they 


man's buſineſs was how to make the beſt terms he 

could for himſelf. 

Lieutenant General INcRAm (whoſe true 
name was JoHNSON) and Major General 

WALKLATE ſurrendered on condition of pardon 


for themſelves aud their followers ; tho' they were 


both forced to ſubmit to an incapacity of bearing 
office in that country for the future. 
Peace being thus reſtored, Sir WILLIAM 


_ | BRERK LE returned to his former ſeat of govern- 
um ment and every man to his ſeveral habitation. 

5 Fog; While this inteitine war was fomenting there, 

Is burg, the Agents of the country in England could not 


ſucceed in their remonſtrance againſt the propriety 
grants, tho? they were told that thoſe grants ſhould 
be revoked z but the news of their civil war reach- 
ing England about the ſame time, the King would 
then proceed no farther in that matter; fo the 
Agents thought it their beſt way to compound 
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confuſion, to put an end to their misfortunes as 


began to ſquabble among themſelves, and every 
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with the proprietors. Accordingly, they agreed CH AP. 
with them for four hundred Pounds a man, which VII. 
was paid, and fo all the clamour againſt thole . 
grants ended, neither was any more heard of them 

until above a dozen years afterwards, 

But all thoſe Agents could obtain after their com- 
poſition with the Lords was merely the name of 
a new charter, granting only fo much of their 
former conſtitution as mentioned a reſidence of 
the Governor and Deputy, a granting of eſcheat 
lands for two lb. of "Tobacco per acre compoſition ; 
and that the lands ſhould be held of the crown in 
the ſame tenure as Eaſt Greenwich, that is free 
and in common ſoccage, and have their immediate 
dependance on the crown. 

When this ſtorm, occaſioned by Bacon, was A regiment 
blown over, and all things quiet again, Sir W1L- yn. 
LIAM BERKLEY called an aſſembly for ſettling from Eng- 
affairs in the country, and for making repara- 
tion to ſuch as had been oppreſſed. After which 
a regiment of ſoldiers arrived from England, 
which were ſent to ſuppreſs the inſurrection ; but 
they .coming after the buſineſs was over, had no 
occaſion to exerciſe their courage, However, 
they were kept, on foot there about three years 
after, and in the Lord CoLEPEPPER's time paid 
off and diſbanded, 

The confuſion occaſioned by the civil war, and 
the advantage the Indians made of it in butcher- 
ing the Engliſh upon all their frontiers, cauſed 
ſuch a deſolation and put the country ſo far back 
that to the year 1704 they had ſeated very little 
beyond the boundaries that were then inhabited. 
At that time James Town was burnt down to the 
ground by RICHARD LAURENCE, one of Ba- 
coN's Captains, who, when his own men, that 
abhorred ſuch barbarity, refuſed to obey his com- 
mand ; he himſelf became the executioner and fired 
the houſes with his own hands. 

This. unhappy town did never after arrive to 
the ſplendour it then had ; and now it is almoſt 
deſerted, by removing, in Governor NI1cgoL- 
soN's time, the aſſembly and general court from 
thence to Williamſburgh; an inland place about 
ſeyen miles from it. 

With the regiment above mentioned arrived 
commiſſioners, to enquire into the occaſion and 
authors of this rebellion ; and Sir WILLIAM 
BERKLEY came to England, where from the 
time of his arival his ſickneſs obliged him to keep 1 
his chamber till he dyed ; fo that he had no op- Sir WIr - 
portunity of kiſſing the King's hand. But his pg, Cr 
Majeſty declared himſelf well fatisfyed with his x = v dies io 
conduct in Virginia, and was very kind to him Eusland. 
during his ſickneſs, often enquiring after his 
health, and commanding him not to hazard it 
by too early an endeavour to come to court, 

Upon Sir WILLIAM BeRKLEy's voyage to J*"- 


England, HERBERT JEFFREYs, Eſq; was ap- Govemor, 


pointed 


\ 
* | 
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C HAP. pointed Governor. He made formal articles of 
VII. peace with the Indians, and held an aſſembly at 


Middle Plantation, wherein they ſettled and al- 
lowed a free trade with the Indians, but reſtrain- 
ed it to certain marts to which the Indians 
ſhould bring their commodities; and this alſo to be 
under ſuch certain rules as were by that aflembly 

directed. But this method was not agreeable to 
the Indians, who had never before been under 
any regulation, They thought that if all former 
uſages were not reſtored the peace was not perfect; 
and therefore did not much relye upon it, which 
made thoſe new reſtrictions uſeleſs. 

Governor JEFFREYSs's time was very ſhort 
there; he being taken off by death the year fol- 
lowing. 


Cn 1- After him Sir HENRY CHICHELEy was made 
Gerne, Deputy-Governor in the latter end of the year 
10678. In his time the aſſembly, for the greater 
terror of the Indians, built magazines at the heads 
of the four great rivers, and furniſhed them with 

arms, ammunition, and men in conſtant ſervice, 
Ibis aſſembly alſo prohibited the importation 
of Tobacco, which Carolina and ſometimes Ma- 
ryland were wont to ſend thither in order for its 
being ſhipped off for England. But in that I 
The Virgi- think Virginia miſtook her intereſt ; for had they 
mans wü permitted this cuſtom to become habitual, and 

take their 2 * 

i12::0, thus ingroſſed the ſhipping, as would ſoon. have 
happened, they could eaſily have regulated the 
trade of Tabacco at any time, without the con- 
currence of thoſe other colonies, and without ſub- 

mitting to their perverſe humours as formerly. 
Lord The ſpring following, Thom as Lord CoLE- 
Corr”, PEPPER arrived there Governor, and carryed 
Governor, With him ſome laws which had been drawn up 


in England to be enacted in their aſſembly: And 
coming with the advantage of reſtoring peace to 
a troubled nation, it was not difficult for him 
to obtain whatever he pleaſed from the people. 
His influence too was the greater by the power 
he had of pardoning thoſe who had a hand in 
the diſorders committed in the late rebellion, 
In his firſt aſſembly he paſſed ſeveral acts very 
obliging to the country, (viz.) Firſt, an act of 
naturalization, whereby the power of naturaliz- 
ing foreigners was placed in the Governor, Second- 
ly, an act for cohabitation and encouragement 
of trade and manufactures, whereby a certain place 
in each country was appointed for a town, in 
which all goods imported and exported were to be 
landed and ſhipped off, bought and fold ; which 
act was kindly brought to nothing by the oppo- 
The Engliſh ſition of the Tobacco Merchants of England. 


3 Thirdly, an act of general pardon and oblivion, 


the building whereby all the tranſgreſſions and outrages com- 


towns in 


. mitted in the time of the late rebellion were en 
Virginia, 


tirely remitted, and reparation. allowed to people 
that ſhould be evil ſpoken of on that account. 
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By paſſing ſome laws that obliged the country, CH Ap . 
the Lord CoLEPEPPER carryed on that which VII. 
was very pleaſing to himſelf, (viz.) the act for rai- i 
ſing a publick revenue for the better ſupport of The Gore, 
the government. By this he got the duties con- wor obtain 
tained therein to be made perpetual, and that the — 
money, which before uſed to be accounted for to annum, 
the aſſembly, ſhould from thenceforth be diſpoſed 
of by his Majeſty's ſole direction, for the ſupport 
of the government, When this was done, he 
obtained of the King, out of the ſaid duties, a 
ſalary of two thouſand Pounds per annum, inſtead 
of one thouſand which was formerly allowed. Alfo 
one hundred and ſixty Pounds per annum for houſe- 
rent, beſides, all the uſual perquiſites, 

In thoſe ſubmiſſive times his Lordſhip reduc- 
ed the greateſt perquiſite of his place to a cer- 
tainty, which before that was only gratuitous ; 
that is, inſtead of the maſters of ſhips making 
preſents of liquors or proviſions towards the Go- 
vernor's houſe-keeping, as they were wont to do, 
he demanded a certain ſum of money, remitting 
that cuſtom. This rate has ever ſince been de- 
manded of all Commanders as a duty, and is 
twenty Shillings for each ſhip or veſſel under an 
hundred tons, and thirty Shillings for each ſhip 
upwards of that burden, to be paid every voyage 
or port-clearing, 

This noble Lord ſeemed to lament the unhap- Coin, 
py ſtate of the country in relation to their Coin. 
He was tenderly concerned that all their caſh 
ſhould be drained away by the neighbouring 
colonies, which had not ſet ſo low an eſtimate 
upon it as Virginiaz and therefore he propoſed 
the railing of it. | 

This was what the country had formerly de- 
fired, and the aſſembly was about making a law 
for it z but his Lordſhip ſtopt them, alledging 
it was the King's prerogative, by virtue of which 
he would do it by proclamation. This they did 
not approve of, well knowing if that were the 
caſe, his Lordſhip and every other Governor would 
at any time have the ſame prerogative of altering 
it, and ſo people ſhould never be at any certainty, 
as they quickly after found from his own practice; 
for his drift was only to make advantage of pay- 
ing the ſoldiers. Money for that purpoſe being 
put into his Lordſhip's hands, he provided light An arif 
Pieces of Eight, which he with this view had 9. fue 
bought at a cheap rate. 


When this contrivance qefraud the 
was ripe for execution he extended the royal pre- peo! 
rogative, and iſſued forth a proclamation for rai- 
ſing the value of Pieces of Eight from five to 
ſix Shillings, and as ſoon as they were admitted 
current at that value he produced an order for 
paying and diſbanding the ſoldiers. Then thoſe 
poor fellows and ſuch as had maintained them were b . } 
forced: to take their pay in thoſe light Pieces of f bien 


Eight at ſix Shillings. But his Lordſhip ſoon after ah. 
himſelf. 


1 AP, himfelf found the inconvenience of that proclama- 
VII, tion, for people began to pay their duties and their 
SYN ſhip-money in coin of that high eſtimate ; which 
was like to cut ſhort his Lordſhip's perquiſites, 
and ſo he was forced to make uſe of the ſame pre- 
rogative to reduce the money again to its former 
ſtandard, 

In leſs than a year the Lord CoLEPEPPER re- 
turned to England, leaving Sir HENRY CHI“ 
CHELEY Deputy-Governor. 

The country being then ſettled again, made 
too much "Tobacco or too much traſh Tobacco 
for the market; and the merchants would hardly 
allow the planter any thing for it. 

This occaſioned much uneaſineſs again, and 
the people from former experience deſpairing of 
ſucceeding in any agreement with the neighbouring 
governments, reſolved a total deſtruction of the 
Tobacco in that country, eſpecially of the ſweet- 
ſcented; becauſe that was planted no where elle. 
In purſuance of which deſign they contrived that 
all the plants ſhould be deſtroyed while they were 
yet in the beds, and after it was too late to ſow 
more, 


Th: Virzi- Accordingly the ring-leaders in this project be- 


mel 
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up the plants of ſuch of their neighbours as were 
not willing to do it themſelves. However, they 
had not reſolution enough to go through with 
their work. | 

This was adjudged ſedition and felony, Se- 
veral people were committed upon it, and ſome 
condemned to be hanged : And afterwards the 
aſſembly paſſed a law to make ſuch proceedings 
telony for the future (whatever it was before) pro- 
vided the company kept together after warning 
by a Juſtice. oak 

After this accident of plant-cutting, the Lord 
CoLEPEPPER returned and held his ſecond aſ- 
ſembly, in which he contrived to gain another 
great advantage over the country. His Lord- 
ſhip, in his firſt voyage thither, perceiving how 
caſily he could twiſt and manage the people, con- 
ceived new hopes of retrieving the propriety of the 
Northern-Neck, as being ſo ſmall a part of the 
colony, He conceived that while the remainder 
eſcaped free, which was far the greater part, th 
would not engage in the intereſt of the lefler 
number, eſpecially conſidering the diſcouragements 
they had met with before in their former ſolicita- 
tion; tho? all this while and many years after- 
wards his Lordſhip did not pretend to lay pub- 
lick claim to any part of the propriety. 

It did not ſquare with this project that appeals 
ſhould be made to the general-aſſembly, as till 
then had been the cuſtom. He feared the bur- 
geſſes would be too much in the intereſt of their 
countrymen, and adjudge the inhabitants of the 
Northern-Neck to have an equal liberty and pri- 


{ gan with their own firſt, and then went to cut 
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as being ſettled upon the ſame foot. In order 


therefore to make a better pennyworth of thoſe YL WS 


poor people, he ſtudied to overturn this odious 
method of appealing to the aſſembly, and to fix 
the laſt reſort in another court, 


To bring this point about, his Lordſhip con- LordCor x - 
PEPPER 
promotes 
diviſions a- 
ong the 
Virginians. 


trived to blow up a difference in the aſſembly 
between the council and the burgeſſes, privately en- 


couraged the burgeſſes to inſiſt upon the privilege 7 


of determining all appeals by themſelves exclu- 
ſive of the council; becauſe they having given their 
opinions before in the General-court, were for 
that reaſon unfit judges in appeals from themſelves 
to the aſſembly. This ſucceeded according to his 
wiſh, and the burgeſſes bit at the bait under the 
notion of privilege, never dreaming of the Snake 
that lay in the graſs, nor conſidering the danger 


of altering an old conſtitution ſo abruptly. Thus Deprivesthe 
aſlembly of 

the privilege 

of hearing 


D 


my Lord gained his end, for he repreſented that 
quarrel with ſo many aggravations that he got 
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VII. 


an inſtruction from the King to take away all ay pcals. 


appeals from the General- court to the aſſembly 
and cauſe them to be made to him in council, if 
the thing in demand was of three hundred Pounds 
value, otherwiſe no appeal from the General- court. 

Of this his Lordſhip made ſufficient advantage; 
for in the confuſion that happened in the end 
of King IAM Es the ſecond's reign, viz. in Octo- 
ber 1688, he having got an aſſignment from the 
other patentees, gained a favourable report from 
the King's council at law upon his patent for 
the Northern-Neck. 

When he had ſucceeded in this, his Lordſhip's 
next ſtep was to engage ſome noted inhabitant 
of the place to be on his ſide, Accordingly he 
made uſe of his couſin, Secretary SPENCER, 
who lived in the fame Neck, and was eſteemed 


as wiſe and great a man as any- of the council, 


This gentleman did but little in his Lordſhip's 


ſervice, and only gained ſome few ftrays that uſed 
to be claimed by the Coroner in behalf of the 
King. 

Upon the death of Mr. Secretary SPENCER, 
he engaged another noted gentleman, an old ſtan- 
der in that country, tho' not of the Northern- 
Neck, Colonel PHILLIP LUDWELL, who was 
then in England. He went over with this grant 
in the year 1690, and ſet upan office in the Neck, 
chiming ſome eſcheats ; but he likewiſe could 
make nothing of it. After him Colonel GROROGE 
BRENT and Colonel WILLIAM Firz-HuGH, 
that were noted Lawyers and inhabitants of the faid 
Neck, were employed in that affair, but ſucceed- 
ed no better than their predeceſſors, The people 
in the mean while complained frequently to their 
aſſemblies, who at laſt made another addreſs to 
the King, but there being no Agent in England 
to proſecute” it, that likewiſe miſcarryed. At 
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CHAP, laſt Colonel RiouhARD Ly E, one of the coun- 
VII. cil, a man of note, an inhabitant of the Northern- 
eck, privately made a compoſition with the 
12 S* proprietor for his own land. This broke the ice, 
gains the and ſeveral were induced to follow ſo great an 
propriety of example; ſo that by degrees they were generally 
3 brought to pay their quit-rents into the hands 
by artifce. Of the proprietor's Agents. And at laſt it was 
managed for them by Colonel RoRERTH CARTER, 
another of the council, and the greateſt frecholder 

in that propricty, 

To return to my Lord CoLEPEPPER's go- 
vernment, I cannot omit an uſeful thing which 
his Lordſhip was pleaſed to do with relation to their 
courts of juſtice, It/ſeems nicety of pleading, 
with all the juggle of Weſtminſter-Hall, was 
creeping into their courts, The clerks began in 
ſome caſes to enter the reaſons with the judg- 
ments, pretending to ſet precedents of inviolable 

Shortens form to be obſerved in all future proceedings. 
ele. This my Lord found fault with, and retrenched 
all dilatory pleas as prejudicial to juſtice, keeping 
the courts cloſe to the merits of the cauſe, in 
order to bring it to a ſpeedy determination, ac- 
cording to the innocence of former times, and 
cauſed the judgments to be entered up ſhort, with- 
out the reaſon, alledging, that their courts were 
not of ſo great experience as to be able to make 
precedents to. poſterity, who ought to be left at 
liberty to determine according to. the equity of 

the controverſy before them. 

In his time alſo were diſmantled the forts built 
be ant by Sir HENRY CHICHELEY at the heads of the 
el horte in rivers, and the forces there were ditbanded, as 
tucir ſtcad. being too great a charge. The aſſembly appoint- 
ed (mall parties of light horſe in their ſtead, to 
range by turns upon the frontiers ; theſe being 
choſen out of the neighbouring inhabitants might 
afford to ſerve at eaſier rates, and yet do the bu- 
ſineſs more effectually. 
the title or name of Rangers. 

After this the Lord Col EPE FER returned 
again for England, his ſecond ſtay not being much 
longer than the firſt ; and Sir HENRY CHICRHE/ 
LEY being dead, he proclaimed his kinſman Mr. 
Secretary SPENCER, Preſident, though he was not 
the eldeſt member in the council, 

The next year, being 1684, upon the Lord 
Enan COLEPEPPER's refuſing to return to Virginia, 
Governor, FRANCIS Lord HowaRD of Effingham was 
His extorti- Yent over Governor. In order to increaſe his 
ET perquiſites, he impoſed the charge of an annual 
| under ſeal of twenty Shillings each for School- 

maiters, five Pounds for Lawyers at the General- 
court, and fiſty Shillings each Lawyer at the 
County-courts. He alſo extorted an exceſſive. fee. 
for putting the. ſeal to. all probates of wills and 
letters of adminiſtration, even where the eſtates. 
of the deccaſed were of the mcaneft value. Nei- 


Forts d mo- 


Lord Ho w- 
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They were raiſed under 


ther could any be favoured with ſuch adminiſtra- CH ap 
tion or probate without paying that extortion, VII. 
If any body preſumed to remonſtrate againſt it, N 
his Lordſhip's behaviour towards that man was 
very ſevere, He kept ſeveral perſons in priſon 
and under confinement from court to court with- 
out bringing them to trial; which proceedings 
and many others were ſo oppreſſive, that com- 
plaints were made thereof to the King, and Colo- 
nel PHILIT LUDWELL was appointed Agent to 
appear againſt him in England; whereupon the 
ſeal-money was taken off, 
During the firſt ſeſſion of aſſembly in this noble 
Lord's time, the duty on liquors imported from 
the other Engliſh plantations was firſt impoſed. 
It was then laid on pretence of leſſening the levy 
by the poll for payment of publick taxes, but 
more eſpecially for re- building the State-houſe, 
which had not been re- built ſince LAuRENCE 
burnt it in BacoN's time. 
This duty was at firſt laid on Wine and Rum 
only at the rate of "Three-pence per Gallon, with 
an exemption of all ſuch as ſhould be imported 
in the ſhips of Virginia owners ; but the like 
duty has ſince been laid on other liquors alſo, 
and is raiſed to Four-pence per Gallon on Wine 
and Rum, and one Penny per Gallon on Beer, 
Cyder, Lime-juice, &c. and the privilege of Vir- 
ginia owners taken away, to the great diſcou- 
ragement of their ſhipping and home trade. 
This Lord, though he pretended to no great 
{kill in legal proceedings, yet he made great inno- 
vations in their courts, pretending to follow the 
Engliſh forms. Thus he created a new court of 
chancery diftint from the general-court,, which 
had ever before claimed that juriſdiction. He 
erected himſelf into a Lord- Chancellor, taking the 
gentlemen of the council to fit with him as mere 
aſſociates and adviſers, not having any vote in the 
cauſes before them. And that it might have 
more the air of a new court, he would not ſo 
much as fit in the State-houſe where all the other 
publick buſineſs was. diſpatched, but took the Di- 
ning-room. of a large houſe for that uſe. He 
likewiſe made arbitrary tables of fees peculiar to 
this high court. However, his Lordſhip not be- 
ginning this project very long before he left the 
country, all theſe innovations. came to an end 
upon his removal, and the juriſdiction returned to 
the general- court again in the time of Colonel 
NATHANAEL BACON, whom he left Preſident. 
During that gentleman's preſidency, which 
began in 1689, the project of a college was firſt 
agreed upon. The contrivers drew up their ſcheme 
and preſented. it to the Preſident and council. 
This was by them. approved and referred to the 
next aſſembly ; but Colonel BacoN's adminiſtra- 
tion being very ſhort, and no aſſemblycalled all the 
while, this pious deſign could proceed no further. 
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ing appointed Lieutenant- Governor under the 
Lord Effingham, arrived there. This gentleman 


Fe giſcourſed freely of country improvements, in- 
one ſtituted publick exerciſes, and gave prizes to all 


thoſe that ſhould excel in the exerciſes of riding, 
running, ſhooting, wreſtling, and cudgel- playing. 
When the deſign of a college was communicated 
to him, he promiſed it all imaginable encourage- 
ment. The firſt thing deſired of him in its be- 
half, was the calling of an aſſembly; but this he 
could by no means agree to, being under obli- 
gations to the Lord Effingham to ſtave off aſ- 
ſemblies as long as he could, for fear there might 
be farther repreſentations ſent over againſt his 
Lordſhip ; who was conſcious to himſelf how un- 
eaſy the country had been under his deſpotick ad- 
miniſtration, 

When that could not be obtained, then they 
propoſed that a ſubſcription might paſs through the 
colony, to try the humour of the people in general, 
and ſee what voluntary contributions they could 
get towards it. This he granted, and he himſelf, 
together with the council, ſet a generous example 
to the other gentlemen of the country; ſo the ſub- 
ſcriptions at laſt amounted to about two thouſand 
five hundred Pounds, in which ſum is included the 
generous benevolences of ſeveral Merchants of 
London, | 

Anno 1691 an aſſembly being called, this de- 
ſign was moved to them, and they eſpouſed it 
heartily ; and ſoon after made an addreſs to Kin 
WILLIAM and Queen Maxy in its behalf, and 
ſent the reverend Mr. JaAMEs BLAIR their Agent 
to England, to ſolicit their Majeſties charter 
for it. | 

It was propoſed that three things ſhould 
be taught in this college, viz. languages, divi- 
nity, and natural philoſophy. 

The aſſembly was ſo fond of Governor Ni- 
CHOLSON at that time, that they preſented him 
the ſum of three hundred Pound as a teſtimony 
of their good diſpoſition towards him. But he 
having an inſtruction to receive no preſent from 


the country, they drew up an addreſs to their 


Majeſties, praying that he might have leave to 
accept it, which was granted ; and he gave one 
half thereof to the college. 

Their Majeſties were well pleaſed with that pi- 
ous deſign of the plantation, and granted a charter 
according to the deſire of Mr. BLAIR their 
Agent, | 

Their Majeſties were graciouſly pleaſed to give 
near two thouſand Pound fterling, the ballance 
then due upon the account of quit-rents, towards 
the founding the college; and towards the endow- 
ing of it they allowed twenty thouſand acres of 
choice land, together with the revenue ariſing by 


the Penny per pound on Tobacco exported from 
Var III. | 
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HAP. Anno 1690, FRANC1s Nichorsox, Eſq; be- 
VII. 


Virginia and Maryland to the other planta- CH AP, 
tions, VII. 

It was a great ſatisfaction to the Archbiſhops (WW 
and Biſhops to ſee ſuch a nurſery of religion 
founded in that new world ; eſpecially for that 
it was begun in an epiſcopal way, and carryed 
on wholly by zealous conformiſts to the church 
of England. 

In this firſt aſſembly, Lieutenant-Governor 
NicnoLsoN paſſed acts for encouragement of 
the Linen Manufacture, Tanning, Currying, and 
Shoe-making. He alſo in that Seſſion paſſed a 
law for cohabitation and improvement of trade. 

Before the next aſſembly he tacked about, and 
was quite the reverſe of what he was in the firſt, 
as to cohabitation, Inſtead of encouraging ports 
and towns, he ſpread abroad his diſlike of them, 
and went among the people finding fault with 
thoſe things which he and the aſſembly had una- The build- 
nimouſly agreed upon the preceding ſeſſion: Such 178, Towns 
a violent change there was in him that it pro- Hd 
ceeded from ſome other cauſe than barely the in- again. 
conſtancy of his temper, He had received direc- 
tions from thoſe Engliſh Merchants, who well 
knew that cohabitation would leſſen their con- 
ſigned trade. 

In February 1692, Sir EDMUND AN DROSA AVD %s 
arrived Governor, He began his government Governor, 
with an aſſembly which over-threw the good de- 
ſigns of ports and towns : But the ground-work 
of this proceeding was laid before Sir EDM UnD's 


g arrival, However, this aſſembly proceeded no 


farther than to ſuſpend the law till their Majeſties 
pleaſure ſhould be known. But it ſeems the 
Merchants in London were diſſatisfyed and made 
publick complaints againſt it, which their Majeſ- 
ties were pleaſed to hear, and afterwards referred 
the matter back to the aſſembly again, to conſider 
if it were ſuitable to the circumſtances of the 
country, and to regulate it accordingly. But the 
aſſembly did not then proceed any farther in it, 
the people themſelves being infected by the Mer- 
chants letters, 

At this ſeſſion Mr. Ne aL's project for a Poſt- 
Office, and his patent of Poſt-Maſter General in 
thoſe parts of America were preſented. . The aſ- 
ſembly made an act to promote that deſign, but 
by reaſon. of the inconvenient diſtance of their 
habitations and want of towns this project fell 
to nothing, 

With Sir Epuuxp ANnDRos was ſent over 
the college charter, and the ſubſequent aſſembly 
declared that the ſubſcriptions which had been 
made to the college were due and immediately de- 
mandable. They likewiſe gave a duty on. the 
exportation of Skins and Furrs for its more plentiful 
endowment, and the foundation of the college was 
The ſubſcription money did not come in with 
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CH AP. the ſame readineſs with which it had been under- 
VII. written. However, there was enough given by 
their Majeſties and gathered from the people to 
keep all hands at work and carry on the build- 
ing, the foundation whercof they then laid; and 
the reſt upon ſuit had judgment given agaiuſt 

them, 


Sir Ey; Sir EDMUND ANDRos was a great encoura- 
\ 606 Go. ger of manufactures. In his time Fulling-Mills 
vernor, were ſet up by act of aſſembly. He allo gave 


particular marks of his favour towards the pro- 
pagating of Cotton, which fince his time has been 
much neglected. He was likewiſe a great lover 
of method and diſpatch in all forts of buſineſs, 
which made him fhnd/ fault with the management 
of the Secretary's office; and indeed with very 
good reaſon, for from the time of Bac oNn's rebel- 
lion till then there was never any office in the 
world more negligently kept: Several patents of 
land were entered blank upon the record, many 
original patents, records, and deeds, with other 
matters of great conſequence, were thrown looſe 
about the office, and ſ:icred to be dirtyed, torn, 
and caten by the Moths and other inſects. But 
upon this gentleman's acceilion to the government 
he immediately gave directions to reform all theſe 
irregularities; he cauſed the looſe and torn records 
of value to be tranſcribed into new books, and 
ordered conveniences to be built within rhe 
oſhce for preſerving the records from being loft 
and confounded as before. He prefcr:heu methods 
to keep the papers dry and clean, and wo reduce 
them into ſuch order as that any thing might be 
turned to immediately. But all theſe conveniences 

ere burnt ſoon after they were finiſhes in Octo- 
ber 1098, together with the office itſelf and the 
whole State-houſe: But his diligence was ſo great 
in that affair, that tho' his ſtay afterwards in the 
country was very ſhort, yet he cauſed all the 
records and papers which had been ſaved from the 
fire to be ſorted again, and regiſtered in better or- 
der than ever they had been betore. In this con- 


dition he left them at his quitting the govern- 
ment, 
He made ſeveral orders to rebuild the State- 


houſe in the ſame place; and had his govern— 
ment continued {tx months longer, *tis probable 
he would have effected it after ſuch a manner 
as might have been Icaſt burthenſome to the peo- 
ple, deſigning the greateſt part at his own coſt. 
Sir EDMUND ANDRoOs being upon a progreſs 
one ſummer, called at a poor man's houſe in Staf- 
ford County for waterz there came out to him 
an ancient woman, and with her a lively briſk 
lad about twelve years old. The lad was fo rud- 


dy and fair that his completion gave the Gover- 
nor a curioſity to aſk ſome queſtions concerning 
him; and to his great ſurpriſe was told that he 
was the fon of that woman at ſeventy-ſix years 
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of age. His excellency ſmiling at this improbabi- CH 4p 
lity, enquired what fort of man had been his fa- VII. 
ther. To this the good woman made no reply, K 
but inſtantly ran and led her huſband to the door, 

who was then above an hundred years old. He 
confirmed all that the woman had ſaid about the 
lad, and notwithitanding his great age was ſtron 
in his Iimbs and voice, but had loſt his ſight, 
The woman, for her part, was without complaint, 
and ſeemed to retain a vigour very uncommon at 
her years, Sir EDMUND was fo well pleaſed with 
this extraordinary account, that after having made 
himſelf known to them, he offered to take care of 
the lad; but they would by no means be perſuaded 
to part with him : However, he gave them twenty 
Pounds. 

In November 1698, Fe ancis NicHoLs0N, Ni: nor. 
Efq; was removed from Maryland to be Governors e 
of Virginia; but he went not then with that |.” 
ſmoothneſs on his brow he had carried with him 
when he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. He 
tallied then no more of improving manufaCtures, 
towns, and trade; but inftead of encouraging the 
manufactures, he ſent over inhuman memorials 
againſt them, oppoſite to all reaſon. In one of 
theſe he remonſtrates, that the Lobacco of that 
countrv oiten bears fo low a price that it would 
not yield cloaths to the people that make it; . and 
yer preſently after in the ſame memorial he recom- 
niends it to the pailtament to paſs an act forbid- 
ding the plantations to make their own cloathing, 
which in other words is deſiring a charitable jaw 
that the planters ſhall go naked. Ina late memo- pi . 
rial concerted betwecn him and his creature Colo- e 
nel QUAaRRy, tis moſt humbly prepoſed, That! <7 & 
all the Engliſh Colonics on the continent of . 
North America be reduced under one government and a fznd 
and under one Viceroy, and that a ſtanding army 15 * 
be there kept on foot to ſubdue the Queen's ene- 
mies, ſurmiſing that they were intendiag to ſet 
up for themſelves, | 

He began his government with a ſew of zeal Two iis 
for the church. In the latter end of his time one the PI 
half of the intended building, that is, two fides of gf. 
the ſquare, were carried up and finiſhed; in which ni. 
were allotted the publick hall, the apartments and 
conveniences for ſeveral naters and ſchoiars, and 
the public! offices for the domeſticks : The maſters 
and ſcholars were alſo ſettled in it; and it had. 
its regular viſitations from the viſitors and gover- 
nors thereof, 

Soon after this acceſſion to the government, he The cd 
procured the aſſembly and courts of judicature to ne 
be removed from James Town, where there were ,,my, 
good accommodations for people, to Middle-Plan- 
tation where there were none. There he flatter- 
ed himſelf with the fond imagination of being the 
founder of a new city. He marked out the ſtreets 
in many places ſo as that they might * 
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fixure of a W, in memory of his late Majeſty 
King WILLIAM, after whoſe name the town 


| A Ry was called Williaraſburgh, There he procured a 


Th: town ſtately fabrick to be erected, which he placed op- 
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poſite to the college, and graced it with the mag- 
nificent name of The Capitol. 

In the ſecond year of this gentleman's govern- 
ment there happened an adventure very fortunate 
for him, which gave him much credit, and that 
was the tuking of a Pyrate within the capes of that 
country. 

It tell out that ſeveral Merchant-ſhips were 
got ready and fallen down to Lynhaven Bay, near 
the mouth of Jame's River, in order for failing. 
A Pyrate being informed of this, and hearing that 
there was no man of war there except a ſixth 
rate, ventured within the capes and took ſeveral 
of the Merchant- ſhips. But a ſmall veſſel hap- 
pened to come down the bay, and ſeeing an en- 
gagement between thePyrate and a Merchant-man, 
made a ſhift to get into the mouth of James Ri- 
ver where the Shoram, a fifth-rate man of war, 
was newly arrived. The fixth-rate, commanded 
by Captain JohN ALDRED, was then on the 
carcen in Elizabeth River, in order for her return 
to England. 

The Governor happened to be at that time at 
Kiquotan ſealing up his letters, and Captain Pas- 
SEN GER, commander of the Shoram, was a- ſhore 
to pay his reſpects to him. In the mean while 
news was brought that a Pyrate was within the 
capes; upon which the Captain was in haſte to 
£0 aboard his ſhip, but the Governor ſtayed him 
a little, promiſing to go along with him, The 
Captain ſoon after aſked his excuſe and went off, 
leaving him another boat if he pleaſed to follow. 
{t was about one o'clock in the afternoon when 
the news was brought, but it was night before his 
Excellency went on board, ſtaying all that while 
a-ſhore upon ſome weighty occaſions. At laſt he 
tollowed, and by break of day the man of war 
was fairly -out between the capes and the Pyrate, 
where, after ten hoursſharp engagement, the Py- 
rate was obliged to ſtrike and ſurrender upon the 
terms of being left to the King's mercy. 


Now it happened that three men of this Py- 


rate's gang were not on board their own ſhip at 
the time of the ſurrender, and ſo were not in- 
cluded in the articles of capitulation, but were 
tried in that country. In ſumming up the evi- 
dence againſt them (the Governor being preſent) 
the Attorney-General extolled his Excellency's 


mighty courage and conduct, as if the honour of 


taking the Pyrate had been due to him. Up- 
on this Captain PASSENGER took the freedom to 
interrupt Mr. Attorney in open court, and ſaid 
he was commander of the Shoram, that the Py- 
rates were his priſoners, and that no body had pre- 
tended to command in that engagement but him- 
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was then preſent, would do him the juſtice to de- 


clare whether he had given the leaſt word of com- 
mand all that day, or directed any one thing dur- 
ing the whole fight. This his Excellency acknow- 
ledged was true, and fairly yielded the honour of 
that exploit to the Captain, 

This Governor likewiſe gained ſome reputation 
by another inſtance of his management, whereby 
he let the world know the violent paſſion he had 
to publiſh his own fame. 

To get honour in New-York, he had zealouſ- 
ly recommended to the court of England the 
neceſſity that Virginia ſhould contribute a certain 
quota of men, or elſe a ſum of money towards 
the building and maintaining a fort at New Verk. 
The reaſon he gave for this was, becauſe New- 
York was their barrier, and as ſuch it was but 
juſtice they ſhould help to defend it. "This was 
by order of his late Majeſty King WILLIAM pro- 
poſed to the aſſembly; but upon the molt ſolid 
reaſons they humbly remonſtrated, 'T hat neither 
the forts then in being, nor any other that might 
be built in the province of New-York, could in 
the leaſt avail to the defence and ſecurity of Vir- 
ginia ; for that either the French or the northern 
Indians might invade that colony and not come 
within an hundred miles of any ſuch fort. The 
truth of theſe objections are obvious to any one 
that ever looked on the maps of that part of the 
world: But the ſecret of the whole buſineſs in 
plain terms was this: Thoſe forts were neceſſary 
for New-York, to enable that province to engroſs 
the trade of the neighbouring Indians, which Vir- 
ginia had ſometimes ſhared in when the Indians 
rambled to the ſouthward. 

Now the glory of Colonel N1cHoLrson got in 
that affair was this: After he had repreſented Vir- 


ginia as republican and rebellious for not comply- 


ing with his propoſal, he ſaid publickly, that 


New-York ſhould not want the nine hundred 


Pounds tho” he paid it out of his own pocket, and 
ſoon after took a journey to that province. 


When he arrived there he blamed Virgini 


New-York, gave his own bills of exchange for 


453 
ſelf, He farther deſired, that the Governor, who CH AP, 


VII. 


a ve- A Gaſco- 


ry much; but pretending earneſt deſires to ſerve nade of Go- 
vernor N- 
CH OIL 


nine hundred Pounds to the aforeſaid uſe, but pru- $5 x's, 


dently took a defeaſance from the gentleman to 
whom they were given; ſpecifying, That till her 
Majeſty ſhould be graciouſly pleaſed to remit him 
the money out of the quit-rents of Virginia, thoſe 
bills ſhould never be made uſe of. This was an 
admirable piece of ſham generoſity, and worthy 
of the great pains he took to proclaim it. I my 
ſelf have frequently heard him. boaſt that he gave 
this money out of his own pocket, and only de- 
pended on the Queen's bounty to repay him; tho 
the money is not paid by him to this day. 
Neither was he contented to ſpread abroad this 
244 2 | ___ untruth 
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CH AP. untruth there, but he alſo foiſted it into a memo- 


VII. rial of Colonel Qu ARRx's to the council of trade, 
in which are theſe words: As ſoon as Governor 
N1cHforLson found the aſſembly of Virginia 
would not ſee their own intereſt, nor comply with 
her Majeſty's orders, he went immediately to 
New-York, and out of his great zeal to the Queen's 
ſervice and the ſecurity of her province, he gave 
his own bills for nine hundred Pounds to anſwer 
the quota of Virginia, wholly depending on her 
Majeſty's favour to reimburſe him out of the reve- 
nues of that province. 

Certainly his Excellency and Colonel Qu Ak- 
RY, by whole joint wiſdom and fincerity this me- 
morial was compoſed, muſt believe that the coun- 
ci] of trade have very imperfect intelligence how 
matters paſs in that part of the world, or elſe they 
would not preſume to impoſe ſuch a banter upon 
them. 

But this is nothing if compared to ſome other 
paſſages of that unjuſt repreſentation, wherein they 
took upon them to deſcribe the people of Virginia 
to be both numerous and rich, of republican noti- 
He miſrepre- ons and principles, ſuch as ought to be corrected 
ſents de and lowered in time; and that then or never 
Virginians - 3 : 
and the reſt Was the time to maintain the Queen's prerogative, 
of the plan- and put a ſtop to thoſe wrong pernicious notions 
tations at 0 . . . . — 
pence which were improving daily, not only in Virgi- 

nia but in all her Majeſty's other governments. 

A frown now from her Majeſty will do more than 

an army hereafter, &c. 

With theſe inhuman falſe imputations did thoſe 
gentlemen afterwards introduce the neceſſity of a 
{tanding-army. | 

Thus did Governor N1cHoLsSON continue to 
rule till Auguſt 1705, when EDwARD NorTT, 
Eſq; arrived Governor and gave eaſe to the coun- 
try by a mild rule. His commiſſion was to be 
Governor-General, but part of his ſalary was paid 
my Lord Orkney as chief, Governor NoTT had 
the general commiſſion given him becauſe it was 

ſuggeſted that that method, viz. the ſupreme title 

would give the greater awe, and the better put 
the country to rights. 

Governor NoTT called an aſſembly the fall 
after his arrival, who paſt the general reviſal of 
the Jaws which had been too long in hand: But 
that part of it which related to the church and 
clergy Mr, Commiſſary could not be pleaſed in; 

. Wherefore that bill was dropt, and ſo it lies at 
this day. 

This aſſembly alſo paſſed a new law for ports 
and towns, grounding it only upon encourage- 
ments, according to her Majeſty's letter to that 
purpoſe ; but it ſeems this alſo could not pleaſe the 
Virginia Merchants in England, for they com- 
plained againſt it to the crown, and ſo it was 
alſo ſuſpended. 

This aſlembly alſo paſſed the law making ſlaves 


Governor 
Nor r. 
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a real eſtate; which made a great alteration in CH Ap 
the nature of their eſtates, buy , becomes a very VII 
good ſecurity for Orphans, whoſe parents hppe:, Ny 
to die inteſtate, Slaves ma 
This aſſembly alſo voted a houſe to be built for 1 
the Governor's reſidence, and laid duties to raiſe 
the money for it; but his Excellency lived not 
to ſee much effected therein, being taken off by 
death in Auguſt 1706. In the firſt year of his 
government the college was burnt down to the 
ground. 
After this Governor's death, there being no 
other nominated by her Majeſty to ſucceed him, 
the government fell into the hands of ED MUND 
IJENI NCS, Eſq; the Preſident, and the council, 
who held no aſſembly during his time, neither did 
any thing of note happen here, only we heard 
that Brigadier RoERVπ HUNTER received com- 
miſſion to be Lieutenant-Governor under GEORGE 
Earl of Orkney the chief, and ſet out for Virgi- Fal94 
nia, but was taken priſoner into France. ney Gorers 
During Brigadier HunTEeR's confinement in 
France, a new commiſſion iſſued to Colonel 
ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD to be Lieutenant-Go- $+97:. 
vernor, who arrived in Virginia anno 17 10, and wen Ds 
improved the colony beyond imagination. His e & 
conduct, according to Colonel BEVERLE , pro- 
duced wonders, And it was the happineſs of 
Virginia that this gentleman's adminiſtration was 
of a longer duration than uſual, whereby he had 
an opportunity of putting in practice the pru- 
dent ſchemes he had laid; in which he was ſup- 
ported and encouraged by the Earl of Ork- 
ney, who died Governor of Virginia in the year 


1737. 
HAP. VII. 


Of the civil government of Virginia, both Indian and 
Engliſh. 


EFORE I proceed to deſcribe their civil go- CHAR 
vernment, give me leave to obſerve, that the VIII. 
boundaries of the ſeveral counties in Virginia have 
been much altered ſince they were firſt laid out, Te ol 
and ſome others added to them, as Colonel BE- e 
VERLEY informs us. The deſcription therefore re: iy ] 
already given of them, which was taken from 3 
Mr. OLDm1xon's hiſtory of this country, muſt 
of neceſſity be corrected N the Colonel's preſent 
ſtate of Virginia; who relates, that in the new 
modelling of the ſubdiviſions of this province they 
contrived it ſo that each county might be ſituated 
on ſome ſingle river for the benefit of trade and 
ſhipping. | 3 
That in the northern neck of land, which lies 
between the rivers Patowmack and Rappahan- 
nock, which is the property of the Lord CoLE- 
PEPPER's family, are contained fix counties. 
1, Lancaſter, 


C 


C 
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T4 CHA P. 1. Lancaſter, in which are two pariſhes, namely, the northern paſs, It is made one pariſh by the CHAP. 
m4 VIII. Chriſt-Church and St. Mary White-Chapel, name of St. Andrew. VIII. 


2. Northumberland, two pariſhes, viz. Fairfield- On the eaſtern ſhore, that is, on the eaſt ſide (ya 
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fo, Abingdon, Ware, and Kingſton, 


Boutracy and Wiccocomoco. 3. Weſtmoreland, 
two pariſhes, viz. Copely and Waſhington. 4, 
Stafford, two pariſhes, viz. St. Paul and Over- 
worton. 5. Richmond, one pariſh, viz. North- 
Farnham, and part of another, viz. Sittenburn, 
6. King George County, one pariſh, named Han- 
over, the other part of Sittenburn. 

In the neck between Rappahannock and York 
Rivers are contained fix other counties, viz. 1. 
Glouceſter, in which are four pariſhes, viz. Peſ- 
2, Mid- 
dleſex, only one pariſh, viz. Chriſt-Church, 
3. King and Queen, two pariſhes, viz. Stratton- 
Major and St. Stephen's, 4. King William, two 
pariſhes, viz. St. John's and St, Margaret's. 5. 
Eſſex, three pariſhes, viz. South-Farnham, St. 
Anne, and St. Mary's. 6. Spotſylvania, one pa- 
riſh, viz. St. George. | 

In the neck between York and James Rivers 


there are ſeven counties and part of an eighth; 


the ſeven entire counties are, 1, Elizabeth City, 
in which is only one pariſh, named alſo Elizabeth 
City Pariſh, 2. The county of Warwick, in 
which are two pariſhes, viz. Denby,and Mulberry- 
Iſland, 3. York, in which are two pariſhes, 
VIZ, Charles and York-Hampton, and part of a 
third called Bruton. 4. James-City, in which 
are three pariſhes, and part of two others, viz. 
James City, part of Wilmington, Merchants 
Hundred, and the other half of Bruton. 5. New 
Kent, two pariſhes, viz. Bliſland and St. Peter's. 
6. Charles City, two pariſhes, viz. Weſtover and 
part of Wilmington. 7. Hanover, one pariſh, 
viz, St. Paul's; and 8. Part of Henrico county 
on the north fide of James River, by which river 
the pariſhes are alſo divided, there being two pa- 
riſhes in the whole county, viz. Henrico and St. 
James's, and part of a third called Briſtol. 

On the ſouth ſide of James River are ſeven 
counties, and the other part of Henrico ; the ſeven 
counties beginning at the bay, as I have done in 
all the reſt, are 1. Princeſs Anne, in which is 
but one pariſh, namely, Lynhaven. 
alſo one pariſh, called Elizabeth River. 3. Nan- 
ſamund, in which are three pariſhes, viz. Low- 
er Pariſh, Upper Pariſh, and Chickaluck. 4. Ifle 
of Wight, in which are two pariſhes, viz. War- 
wick Squeeke Bay and New Port. 5. Surrey, 
two pariſhes, viz, Lyon's-Creek and Southwark, 
6. Prince George, in which is one pariſh, viz. 
Martin-Brandon, and the other part of Briſtol 
Pariſh in Henrico. 7. Brunſwick, a new coun- 
ty, conſtituted towards the ſouthern paſs of the 
mountains, on purpoſe that by extraordinary en- 
couragements the ſettlements may ſend up that way 
firſt, as is given alſo to — lania County for 


2. Norfolk, 


of the great Bay of Cheſepeak, the place where 
Sir WILLIAM BERKLEY retired to in the re- 
bellion, without withdrawing from his govern- 
ment (as Mr. Ol D MIX ON declares he did) are 
two countries. 1. Northampton, having one 
pariſh, named Hungers. 2. Accomack, having 
one pariſh, named alſo Accomack. | 


In all, there are at preſent twenty nine coun- 


ties and fifty four pariſhes, 


The Colonel alſo in his preſent ſtate of Vir- Other mu- 


ginia, points out ſome other miſtakes Mr. OLn- 


— 


takes of Mr, 
. : Or Dr1x- 
MIXON has made in the geography of Virgi- os correct- 


nia; obſerving that Prince George County, which ed by Colo- 


lies on the ſouth ſide of James River, Mr. Ol D- 


MIXoON places on the north; and that he places 
ſome part of James City County on the ſouth 
ſide of James River ; whereas not an inch of it 
has been placed on that ſide of the river theſe 
threeſcore years, 

That the ſame gentleman makes Elizabeth 
and Warwick Counties lie upon York River, 
whereas both of them lie upon James River, 
and neither of them comes near York River : 
That he placed King William County on both 
ſides of Pamunky River, whereas it lies all on 
the north ſide of Pamunky River; and tho' he 
placed King and Queen County upon the ſouth 
of New Kent, at the head of Chickahomony 
River, that county lies north of New Kent, and 
there are two large rivers and two entire counties 
between the head of Chickahomony River and 
King and Queen County : And whereas he fays 
that York and Rapahanock Rivers iſſue out of low 
marſhes, it is very certain thoſe rivers have their 
ſources tm the higheſt ridge of mountains, as 
he (Colonel BEvERLEY) avers upon his own 
view of them. 

Some of theſe miſtakes of Mr. OLDMIXoN's 
I was ſo unfortunate to follow in deſcribing the 
Virginian Counties; but ſince I have added Co- 
lonel BEVERLEY's corrections I hope I ſhall be 
forgiven, I ſhould not have followed this gentle- 
man of all men in his eſſays on religion or po- 
liticks, or in his hiſtory of the Sr ARTS; but 
as there was nothing of party in deſcribing the 
ſituation or ſubdiviſions of an American province, 
I thought I might have given ſome credit to him, 
eſpecially when he aſſures us, p. 278 of his hiſtory, 
that he was well acquainted with the modern 
ſurveys of that country. If I was cautious how 
I took his word before, I ſhall be much more 
ſo after he has led me into theſe errors, which TI 
committed before I could get thelaſt edition of 
Colonel BEVERLEY's preſent ſtate, or I had laid 
Mr. OLpmixon's hiſtory of Virginia entirely 
aſide; for what he has valuable relating to that 
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CHAP. country I perceive he was obliged to the Colonel 
VIII. for, 
WY IT procced now to enquire into the Virginian 
Government government; and firſt that of the Indians, which 
2 Virgzi according to Colonel BEVYVERLE, is monarchical, 
ans, 
but the crown deſcends to the next brother, and 
not to the ſon of the preceding monarch : And 
if there are no ſons, to the ſiſters ſucceſſively and 
their reſpective iſſue, according to their ſeniority. 
The Prince is reſtrained by no laws, but acts 
arbitrarily ; and the uſual puniſhment for capital 
offences is the knocking out the offenders brains 
with clubs. But tho' the civil power is lodged in 
the King, there is another Weroance, or great 
man, who 1s their Gtheral, and has the conduct 
of all military affairs: And neither the one nor 
the other of theſe tranſacts any thing of conſe- 
quence without conſulting their Prieſts and Prophets 
(or Conjurers) as our people call the latter : But 
the ſame perſon, I perceive is ſometimes Prieſt, 
Prophet and Phyſician z and in ſome parts of 
Florida the Prieſt is their General alſo. 
Huſlanaw- But to qualify any man for a poſt, either in 
ing a _necef- the ſtate or army, he is obliged to undergo very 
ens! Gp rg ſevere diſcipline, which is called Huſkanawing. 
officer in The ſons of ſome of the beſt families at ſixteen or 
the fate or eighteen years of age are carryed by their Prieſts 
army, . 7 . 

f into ſome ſolitary wood, and there ſhut up for 
ſeveral months ina kind of cage of a conick form; 
not ſuffered to converſe with any man but their 
Tutors, or to eat any thing more than will juſt 
keep them alive; but they are obliged to drink a 
certain intoxicating liquor, which makes them 
rave like madmen, and forget every thing that ever 
happened if we may believe them. But what ever 
effect the liquor may have, or how great ſoever 
the change may be that is wrought in their Puptls, 
the end of all this is as the Indians themſelves 
relate, to extinguiſh all childiſh impreſſions, and 
that partiality to perſons and things which is fo na- 
tural to all men; and to eradicate ſuch prepoſ- 
ſeſſions and unreaſonable prejudices as they may 
have imbibed, alledging, that until this is done 
they are by no means fit for miniſters or magiſ- 
trates. Theſe gentlemen, thus diſciplined are 
called Cockrouſes, and of them the King's council 
is always compoſed, and no others are ever advan- 
ced toany poſt in the government civil or mi- 
litary. | 

As to their goods or perſonal eſtate, every man 
claims a right to what he poſſeſſes as well as to the 
fruits of his labour and his cloathing : His planta- 
tion and the buildings he erects on it are eſteemed 
his property alſo ſo long as he remains in that part 
of the country, but no longer ; for the whole terri- 
tory belonging to one King or Tribe is really no 
more than one great common, no man claim- 
ing a vGiſtiixt property in any part any longer 
than yhile he aCtually uſes it. When he removes, 


Properties, 
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another is at liberty to ſettle on the ſame ſpot of C HAp 
ground: But every Prince or Tribe has their VIII. 
reſpective territories bounded by ſome woad, river, N 
or other natural fence, and will not ſuffer their 
neighbours to encroach upon them; tho? I can't 
perceive they made any other uſe of their lands 
before the arrival of the Engliſh than to hunt and 

take the wild beaſts, game and fowl they found 
upon them ; unleſs it were that every man had a 

little garden or ſpot of ground wherein he planted 

juſt Corn and roots enough for the uſe of his 

own family. They had no fort of tame cattle to 
graze in their field until the Engliſh arrived. 

As to the government of the Engliſh in Vir- The 6. 
ginia, this is formed upon the ſame model as that de =me:t &f 
of England, and has a very near reſemblance to it, * 
The legiſlative authority is lodged in the Governor, mY 
the Council, and the . houſe of Repreſentatives : 
And the Governor has a negative as the King 
has here, but their acts muſt be ratifyed after- 
wards by his Majeſty in England : However, 
they are of force in Virginia immediately upon re- 
ceiving the Governor's aſſent, until his Majeſty's 
pleaſure is known, 

'The Governor is appointed by his Majeſty during The Gow. 
pleaſure, and is obliged to act according to his nr. 
inſtructions. He calls aſſemblies by the advice 
of the council, but prorogues and diſſolves them 
by his own authority: He preſides in all councils 
of ftate, where he alſo has a negative. 

He appoints Commiſſioners or Juſtices to ad- 
miniſter juſtice in theCounty-courts by the conſent 
of the council: He grants commiſſions to all the 
officers of the militia, and is himſelf veſted 
with the title and office of Lieutenant-General, 
having the ſole command of that body. 

He teſts all proclamations, diſpoſes of all un- 
patented lands agreeably to his inſtructions and the 
laws of the country; and the ſeal of the colony 
for this and all other matters of ſtate is in his 
keeping. 

He is alſo conſtituted Vice-Admiral by a com- 
miſſion from the Admiralty of England: The 
iſſues of the publick revenue muſt bear his teſt; 
and his ſalary is two thouſand Pound per annum, 
beſides perquiſites, computed to amount to near 
one thouſand Pound more. 

On the death of the Governor, the admini- 
ſt ration devolves on the Preſident and Council. 
The members of the council are appointed by 
letters or inſtructions from his Majeſty, which 
only directs them to be ſworn of that body: Their 
uſual number is twelve, and if there happens to 
be under nine reſident in the country, the Gover- 
nor is impowered to ſwear ſuch gentlemen as he 
thinks fit to make up that number. 

All bills which comes from the aſſembly muſt 
have their aſſent ; but I do not find any bills brought 
in by the council and ſent down to the nene | 


itale, 


There is an annual ſum of three hundred 


and fifty Pound diſtributed among the members 


= General aſ- 
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of the council, in proportion to the trouble they 
are at in attending general courts and aſſemblies. 

The free-holders of every country elect two 
Burgeſſes to repreſent them in the general aſſembly. 

James City elects one, and the college one, ſo 
that there are in all ſixty Burgeſſes. They are 
ſummoned by writs iſſued from the Secretary's 
office under the ſeal of the colony, and teſted by 
the Governor, being directed to the reſpective 
Sheriffs, and bearing date forty days before their 
return: The writs and notice of the intended 
election being publiſhed in every church and chapel 
of each county two Sundays ſucceſſively; and con- 
troverted elections are determined by the houſe 
as in England. 

A Speaker is alſo choſen, and freedom of ſpeech 
and other privileges allowed the aſſembly on the 
Speaker's application to the Governor, as in the 
Britiſh parliament to the King: And a ſpeech is 
made, acquainting them with the occaſion of their 
meeting; which is uſually once a year, or oftner 
if the Governor ſees fit. | 

Having treated of their aſſembly or high court 
of parliament, I come naturally to enquire into 
the conſtitution of their other courts ; which are 
chiefly two, viz. the General-court and their re- 
ſpective County-courts, 
| The General-court conſiſts of the Governor 
and Council, or any five of them, who are the 
Judges of it and take cognizance of all cauſes, 
whether civil, criminal or eccleſiaſtical z from 
whence there is no appeal, unleſs the matter in 
diſpute exceed the value of three hundred Pounds 
iterling ; and then there lies an appeal to the King 
and Council,and is there determined by a committee 
of the Privy Council, called the Lords of appeals. 
But in criminal caſes there is no appeal from this 
court, only the Governor is empowered to pardon 
all crimes ſave treaſon and murder; and even in 
theſe inſtances may reprieve the criminal from 
time to time until the King's pleaſure is known, 

The General-court is held annually on the 15th 
of April and the 15th of October, each term or 
ſeſſion continuing eighteen days, excluſive of 

Sundays; and theſe were formerly the only times 
of goal-delivery ; but at this day the Governor 
* Commiſſioners for the trial of criminal 
Calles. q 

In the General-court. civil cauſes are not tried 
by a jury of the county where the parties live, but 
by gentlemen ſummoned from all parts to attend 
the General- court; but in criminal caſes the She- 
riff is ordered to ſummon fix of the neareſt neigh- 
bours to the priſoner, who may be ſuppoſed to 
be beſt acquainted with his life and converſation 


to which 11x, are added fix more of the gentlemen 
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CHAP, as is practiſed in the Engliſh houſe of Lords fre. 
VIII. quently, 
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ſummoned to attend the court; and the priſoner CH AP, 
is allowed his challenge, as in England, . 

Civil cauſes are uſually brought to a trial and 
determined in the third term or ſeſſion; fo that p 
a year and half puts an end to ſuits in the General- 
court, and three or four months in the County- 
court, the latter being held monthly: And where 
any one appeals from the County-court to the 
General-court, the appeals is tried and determined 
at the next General-court, 

Every one is allowed to plead his own cauſe 
by himſelf or his friends, or by his Attorney or 
Council, at his option ; and though the ſuitor 
may appeal from the County-court to the Gene- 
ral-court, the General-court does not take cog- 
nizance of any cauſe originally, where the matter 
in diſpute is not of the value of ten Pound ſterling, 
or two thouſand Pounds of Tobacco. 

The Judges or Commiſſioners of the County- Judges of 
courts receive their commiſſions: from the Cover- 3 2 
nor, and are Juſtices of Peace in their reſpective i 
counties, being eight or more in number. They 
are authorized to determine all civil cauſes in law 
or equity, and ſuch criminal cauſes as do not af- 
fect life or member; and in the cafe of hog- ſteal- 
ing they are empowered to condemn the offender 
to loſe his ears for the ſecond offence 3 their pro- 
ceedings reſembling thoſe of the General-court, 
except that here every cauſe is tried by a jury of 
the ſame county where the parties live, or the 
facts are committed. 

This Monthly-court hath alſo the care of Or- Orphans. 
phans, and of their eſtates and effects, and put out 
apprentices, and provide for ſuch Orphans as are 
in low circumſtances: And in September annu- 
ally audit the accounts of Orphans, and enquire 
into their education and maintenance, putting 
ſome to ſchool and others to trades, as they ſee 
proper: And where they find children neglected 
or hardly uſed, they remove them to other 
maſters; and when poor Orphans have ſerved the 
time they were bound for, their maſters are obliged 
to furniſh them with a ſtock of cattle, tools, &c. 
to enable them to begin the world with to a cer- 
tain value; the boys being bound till twenty-one, 


and the girls till eighteen years of age, when the 


maids, if they behave well, uſually get good hus- 
bands, and live plentifully. 2 

Of the publick officers, there are three beſides publick ofs 
the Governor, which have their commiſſions im- ficers. 
mediately from his Majeſty, viz. the Auditor of 
the Revenue, the Receiver-General, and the Se- 
cretary of State. | IS 
1ſt. The Auditor audits all the publick ac- Auditor. 
counts, and tranſmits the ſtate of them to Eng- 
gland; his ſalary being 6 per cent. of the publick 


ney. | 

9 The Receiver-General ſells the publick Receiver- 

Tobacco, and iſſues the money or the produce of General. 
N it 
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CH AP. it by the King's order; his ſalary alſo being 6 per 
VIII. cent. 

1 307 The Secretary, who keeps the publick 

Becretary, records, viz. all judgments of the General-court, 
and deeds and other writings proved therein; iſſues 
all writs relating thereto ; makes out and records 
all patents of lands, and takes the returns of all 
inqueſts of eſcheat. In his office alſo is kept a 
regiſter of all commiſſions of adminiſtration and 
probates of wills, of marriages, births, and bu- 
rials; of all perſons who leave the country, and 
of all houſes of entertainment, &c. From this 
office iſſues the writs for electing Burgeſſes, and 
here are kept authentick copies of all proclama- 
tions, His revenue ariſes from fees for buſineſs 
done in his office, and amounts one year with 
another to ſeventy thouſand Ib. of Tobacco, out 
of which he pays twelve hundred and fifty to 
Clerks. | 

The Biſhop's There are two other publick officers, viz. the 

Commillary, Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſary, who viſits the ſeveral 
churches of the province, and receives his autho- 
rity from the Biſhop of London, Ordinary of all 

Treaſurer of the plantations : And, 2, The Treaſurer of the 

the Province Province, who is appointed by the General Aſ- 
ſembly to receive ſuch ſums as are raiſed by their 
acts. ä 

Judge of the There is alſo a Judge of the Admiralty; but he 

Admiralty. js appointed from time to time, as buſineſs hap- 

ns, and is not a ſtanding officer. 


Other offi- "The reſt of the publick officers are Eſcheators, 

__ Sheriffs of counties, Coroners, Collectors, Survey- 
ors. of lands, Clerks of courts, and others of leſs 
moment, 

Revenues of The conſtant publick revenues are of five forts. 

Virginia. T{, A rent reſerved by the crown out of all 
lands granted by patent, which is called his Ma- 
jeſty's Quit-rent, being two Shillings for every 
hundred acres ſo granted, and two Pence an acre 
for all lands eſcheated to the crown (which is paid 
by all except the inhabitants of the Northern- 
Neck, who hold of my Lord COLEPEPPER's fa- 
mily, the proprietor's of that diſtrict) which Quit- 
rents amount to about 1500 l. ſterling per annum, 
and are left in bank there againſt any ſudden 
emergency; except it be ſent for to England. 

A duty of 2dly. A revenue granted by an act of aſſembly 

rd _ for the ſupport of the government ariſing firſt by 

Hoeſhead, two Shillings per Hogſhead for every Hogſhead 

Fifteen exported. 2dly. By a rate of fifteen Pence per 

* per Ton for every voyage a ſhip makes. gdly. By a 


Six Pence duty of fix Pence per head for every paſſenger 
per paſſen - brought into the country. 4thly. By fines and 
Fi waits, forfeitures impoſed by ſeveral acts of aſſembly; 
and itrays, by waifs and ſtrays, compoſitions for eſcheated 
compoſiti- lands and goods, &c. which revenue amounts to 
8585 three thouſand Pounds per annum and upwards, 

and is diſpoſed of by the Governor and Council 


for defraving the expences of the government; 
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which accounts may be inſpected by the general C H Th 


aſſembly. VII 
3dly. Revenues ariſing by act of aſſembly re- 
ſerved to their own diſpoſal, viz, a duty on li- A duty cn 
quors importing from the neighbouring plantati. een li. 
ons, and upon all ſlaves and ſervants imported. os ap 
The duty on liquors four Pence per Gallon for fervaas, 
Rum, Brandy or Wine ; and one Penny for Beer, 
Cyder, and other liquors, The duty on ſervants 
and flaves, twenty Shillings for each ſervant not a 
native of England, and five Pounds for each flave 
or Negroe, a 

4thly. The revenue granted to the college by A duty f. 
a duty on Skins and Furrs exported ; raiſing about the coll: 
an hundred Pounds per annum, ＋ 

5thly. The revenue raiſed by Britiſh act of | 
parliament on the trade there, being a duty of 
one Penny per lb. on all Tobacco exported to the One Peary 
plantations and not carried directly to England; Nb 
which was given by an at of W. & M. to the gh 3 
college, but does not raiſe two hundred Pounds ; 
per annum. 

But theſe are trifles compared to the duties laid Duties i: 
upon Tobacco imported into England by act of Tn 
parliament, which do not amount to leſs than two © 
hundred thouſand Pounds ſterling one year with 
another; which is all applied to the ſupport of the 
crown and government- of England, its mother 
country 3 which no doubt will have a ſuitable re- 
gard for a daughter that makes ſuch noble and 
grateful returns, | 

The moſt uſual way of raiſing money in Vir- Po tar in 
ginia next to thoſe already mentioned (of laying J 
duties upon trade and ſhipping) is by a Poll-tax, ee. 
aſſeſſing a certain rate or portion of Tobacco on 
the head of every taxable or titheable perſon, as 
they call them. 

Titheable perſons are all Negroes male and fe- 
male, above ſixteen years of age, and white men 
of that age ; hut white women and white chil- 
dren under ſixteen are not deemed titheable or 
ſubject to a Poll-tax, either for the ſupport of the 
government, or towards any county or pariſh- 
rates. 5 

And that it may be known what titheable 
perſons there are in each county, every maſter 
of a family is obliged, under a ſevere penalty, to 
bring a true liſt of every titheable perſon in his 
family to the Juſtices of the peace at their re- 
ſpective ſeſſions. Theſe Poll- taxes and Levies are 
of three kinds. Iſt. Such as are enacted by the 
general aſſembly for the ſupport and defence of 
the government. 2dly, Such as are ordered to 
be raiſed by the Juſtices of peace of each county 
at their reſpective ſeſſions for building and repair- 
ing their court-houſes, priſons, &c. and 3dly. 
Pariſh levies, which are aſſeſſed by the veſtries of 
the reſpective pariſhes, for the building and adorn- 


ing Churches and cha buildin nage- 
ing pels, building par 


01 «oe 


17 AP, houſes, buying glebes, and raiſing a revenue for 
VIII. the Miniſter, Reader, Clerk, and Sexton. 

The next head proper to be treated of in this 
reales of place is that of tenures. And it appears that 
Jan. their lands are holden by free and common ſoc- 
cage, according to the cuſtom of Eaſt-Greenwich, 
and are granted by letters-patents under the ſeal 
of the colony teſted by the Governor. And theſe 
Eris a right grants are obtained by petition : 1ſt, upon a 
Fe land is ſurvey of lands that have never been granted to 
_ any one before: 2dly, on a lapſe : and 3dly, 
where lands are eſcheated to the crown. 
Lands are faid to be lapſed when any man who 
has obtained a patent or grant of them does not 
plant them within three years, as his patent re- 
quires, But if within three years after the date 
of his patent, or before another prefers a petition 
for them, he plant the lands they cannot after- 
wards be forfeited unleſs by attainder, when they 
return to the crown, and the Governor and 
council grant them to whom they pleaſe, reſerv- 
ing only a rent of two pounds of Tobacco per 
acre to the crown for ſuch eſcheated lands, 

Every man has a right to a grant of fifty acres 
of land in conſideration of his perſonal tranſpor- 
tation to Virginia; and if he carries his family 
with. him, he is entitled to the like number of 
acres for his wife and every one of his children : 
But where there is nothing of this nature ſtipulat- 
ed with the perſon who tranſports himſelf, a 
right to fifty acres of land may be purchaſed for 
hve Shillings when he comes there, 

It is the buſineſs of the Surveyor to Jay 
out and mark the boundaries of every man's 
plantation who has obtained a right ; a copy 
whereof, with the Surveyor's certificate, being 
brought to the Secretary (if there be no objection 
to it) a patent is made out of courſe, which gives 
the patentee an eſtate in fee- ſimple, ſubject to a 
quit-rent of twelve Pence for every fifty acres, 
provided he plant three acres of every fifty within 
three years, and build a houſe, and keep a ftock 
of black cattle, Sheep or Goats thereon ; which 
conditions if he does not perform, the land 
lapſes, and the Governor grants it to whom he 
tees fit upon a petition perferred, 

Foreigners are naturalized, and have all the 
privileges of Engliſhmen allowed them in Vir- 
poi on taking the oaths to the Government 
there, 
| The laws of England are generally in force 
in Virginia; and not only the acts of parliament 
of Great-Britain, but even orders of council have 
the force of laws in moſt of the plantations. 

Some of the laws enacted by their general aſ- 
2 and peculiar to Virginia, are theſe that 

ow, 

When a perſon is ſued for a debt he may diſ- 


count whatever appears due to him from the 
Vo I. III. 


. 
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plaintiff, and ſhall be obliged to pay no more CH AP, 
than the ballance of the account. VIII. 
Upon ſuſpicion of any perſon's intention to. 
remove out of the country, in order to conceal 
or withdraw himſelf from his creditors, any 
Juſtice of peace, upon complaint, may iſſue out 
an attachment againſt ſo much of his eſtate as 
amounts to the value. of the debt claimed by 
the creditor, he giving ſecurity to pay the de- 
fendant ſuch damages as ſhall be awarded in caſe 
he (the creditor) be caſt. 
None ſhall practiſe as an Attorney unleſs li- Attorniey 
cenſed by the Governor; and no licenſed Attor- fes. 
ney ſhall demand or receive for bringing any 
cauſe to judgment in the General- court more 
than five hundred pounds of Tobacco, and in 
the Country- court one hundred and fiſty; and 
if any Attorney refuſe to plead for the ſaid fees 
he ſhall forfeit as much as his fees ſhould have 
been. 
No man ſhall be debarred by this act from 
pleading and managing his own cauſe. 
Every perſon refuſing to have his child baptiz- Baptiſm. 
ed by a lawful Miniſter forfeits two thouſand 
pounds of Tobacco. 
The baptizing ſlaves or their children ſhall Slaves. 
not alter their condition as to bondage or free- 
dom. 
No county ſhall ſend above two Burgeſles Burgeſſes. 
to the general-aſlembly, provided that James 
City, being the capital, may elect one ; and every 
county that will lay out an hundred acres of 
land, and people it with an hundred titheable 
perſons, ſhall have the like privilege. 
A Burgeſs not appearing in the aſſembly on 
the day of the return forfeits three hundred 
pounds of Tobacco. No Burgeſs is to be arreſt- 
ed during a ſeſſion, or within ten days after a 
diſſolution or adjournment. 
None but free-holders and houſe-keepers to 
have voices in elections. 
Every county not ſending two Burgeſſes for- 
feits ten thouſand pounds of Tobacco. 
The allowance to every Burgeſs is one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of Tobacco per Diem, 
and for travelling charges, ten pounds of Tobac- 
co per Diem for every. Horſe, or the charges 
of a water-paſlage. 23 
No Horſe or Mare to be imported from any Horſes, 
other plantation on pain of forfeiture, 1 
Surgeons and Phyſicians are obliged to declare Phyficians * 
upon oath what drugs have been taken by the fees. 
patient, and then the court will allow 50 per 
cent. above the value of the drugs, and as much 
for cure and attendance as the court ſees fit: 
And if any one neglects his patient he ſhall be 
fined at diſcretion. 
For laws relating to the church, ſee the Church. 
chapter of religion. . 8 
R rr The 
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CHAP. The Governor, and one or two of the coun- 
VIII. cil commiſſioned by him, ſhall go the circuit 
LWYN annually in Auguſt, and viſit the County-courts, 

Circuits, hearing and determining the cauſes depending in 
them, 

Encouragements were enacted, anno 1682, 
for the planting and manufacturing Hemp and 
Flax, and for thoſe that ſhould make Hats and 
Stockings; but they {till receive theſe and almoſt 

_ every other kind of manufacture from England. 

Debts, A debt acknowledged before two Commiſſio- 
ners (quorum unus) to be of the nature of a judg- 
ment, 

Conveyan= Conveyances of lands in Virginia made in 

wy England to be ſent over thither by the firſt 
ſhipping, and recorded there, or otherwiſe to be 
deemed fraudulent. 

Corn, Every man, for each titheable perſon in his 
family, ſhall plant two acres of Corn or Pulſe 
on pain of five hundred pounds of Tobacco for 
every acre neglected ; provided that the ſowing 
one acre of Engliſh Wheat ſhall excuſethe plant- 
ing two acres of Indian Corn or Pulſe as afore- 
ſaid, 

General- The court held by the Governor and council, 

wart. and called the General- court, to be held three 
times a year: The firſt on the 20th of March, 
and to continue eighteen days beſides Sundays; 
the ſecond on the 20th of September, and to conti- 
nue twelve days; and the third on the 20th of 
November, and to fit twelve days. 

county Four gentlemen at leaſt to be commiſſioned 

vWurts by the Governor to act as Juſtices of the peace 
in every county: And the courts of the ſaid 
Juſtices to be called County-courts ; which ſhall 
not take cognizance of any cauſe under the value 
of two hundred pounds of Tobacco, or twenty 
Shillings ſterling ; but matters under that value 
ſhall be determined by a ſingle Juſtice of peace. 

By-Laws, Two men ſhall be choſen in every pariſh, who 
being returned by the Church-wardens ſhall fit 
in the ſeveral County-courts, and have equal voices 
with the Juſtices for making of by-laws. 

Hog-ſteal9 Any perſon who ſhall ſteal or unlawfully kill 


ing. 


Manufac- 
tures, 


ſand pounds of Tobacco to the owner, and as 
much to the informer ; and he that brings home 
a Hog without his ears ſhall be adjudged a Hog- 
ſtealer, and the receiver ſhall be puniſhed as the 
thief. 

The ſecond offence of Hog-ſtealing to be pu- 
niſhed with loſs of ears, after two hours ſtand- 
ing in the pillory; and the third is made felony, 

Fences, Every planter ſhall make a ſufficient fence 
about his ground, at leaſt four foot and an half 
high. | 

Servants, Where a freeman is puniſhable by a fine, a 
ſervant ſhall receive corporal puniſhment, viz. 


for every five hundred pounds of Tobacco twenty 


a Hog that is not his own ſhall forfeit a thou- 


laſhes, unleſs his maſter will pay the penalty, CH Ty 

A man or woman committing fornication ſhall VIII. 
pay each of them five hundred pounds of To— 
bacco; and if either of them be a ſervant, the Fornictin, AS Ho 
maſter to pay the five hundred pounds of To- We 3's 
bacco, and the ſervant to ſerve half a year be- . 
yond his time; and if the maſter refuſe to pay 
it, the ſervant is to be whipped. If a baſtard 
be born of a woman ſervant, ſhe ſhall ſerve her 
maſter two years beyond her time, or pay him 
two thouſand pounds of "Tobacco, and the father 
ſhall give ſecurity to keep the child, 

Conveyances of lands, cattle, or goods, ſhall cory, 
be regiſtered in the General-court or County. cs. 
court within ſix months after alienation, or be 
deemed fraudulent, 

Hides, Wool, and Iron, are prohibited to be 
exported, 

No Engliſhman ſhall purchaſe land of an In“ India, 
dian; and whoever ſhall defraud or injure them 
ſhall make them ſatisfaction. 

No perſon ſhall buy or receive any commo- 
dity of an Indian without the Governor's li- 
cenſe. 

No perſon, of what quality ſoever, ſhall pre- 
ſume to impriſon an Indian King, without a 
ſpecial warrant from the Governor and two of 
the council: And no encroachments ſhall be 
made on the Indians lands. 

No Indian ſhall come into the Engliſh bounds 
without a badge in their company to ſhew what 
King they belong to; and if any injury be done 
by them, his King or Chief ſhall be anſwerable 
for it. 

When a tributary Indian King has notice of 
the march of any ſtrange Indians near the Eng- 
liſh colonies, he ſhall acquaint the next Officer 
of the militia with it ; and if the friendly In- 
dians deſire aſſiſtance, a party ſhall be immedi- 
ately ſent to ſupport them by the Colonel of the 
militia, 

No Indian ſervant ſhall be fold for a flave; 
and no Indian ſhall be entertained by any one 
without the leave of the Governor. | 

No man ſhall fell arms, powder or ſhot to 
the Indians, on pain of forfeiting ten thouſand 
pounds of Tobacco. i ä s 

Where an Engliſhman is murdered by Indi- 
ans, the next Indian town ſhall be anſwerable 
for it with their lives and liberties. : 

The Weroznce, or General of the Indians, 
ſhall not be choſen by ow wv the "4/0 
Governor ſhall appoint ſ-ch perſons as he can 
confide in to he ks in Chiet of the In- 
dian towus; and in caſe any town diſobey ſuch 
commands, they {hall be treated as rebels, 

No Indian or Negroe, baptized and enfran- 
chiſed, ſhall be capable of purchaſing a Chriſtian 
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CHAP, Proof by Indians ſhall be good to convict other 
VIII. Indians of Hog-ſtealing ; and the Indians who 
keep Hogs ſhall put ſuch a mark on them as 
As- lenl- ſhall be appointed by the adjacent counties. 
Marig* not ſolemnized by a lawful Miniſter, according 
to the book of Common-Prayer ; and none ſhall 
marry without a licenſe from the Governor or 
his Deputy, or banes thrice publiſhed, The chil- 
dren of other marriages deemed illegitimate, and 
their parents to be puniſhed as for fornication, 
Servants who procure themſelves to be marryed 
without the conſent of their maſters, ſhall each 
of them ſerve their reſpective maſters a year be- 
yond their time : And if a freeman marries a 
ſervant without the maſter's leave, he ſhall forfeit 
fifteen hundred pounds of "Tobacco to the maſter, 
or one year's ſervice, 

Forty titheables obliged to ſet out one man 
and Horſe in the militia. 

Miniſters, ſee religion, 

Children begotten by an Engliſhman on a 
Negroe woman to be ſlaves, or free, according 
to the condition of the mother: And if a chriſtian 
commits fornication with a Negroe the offender 
ſhall pay double the fine impoſed on fornication. 

Negroe women, though enfranchiſed, liable to 
pay taxes, | 

No Negroe may carry any weapon or club, 
or go off his maſter's ground without a certi- 
ficate from his maſter or overſeer. 

A Negroe or ſlave lifting up his hand againſt 
any Chriſtian, to receive thirty laſhes, 

If a Negroe or ſlave hide himſelf from his 
maſter's ſervice, and reſiſt thoſe that are autho- 
rized to apprehend him, it ſhall be lawful to 
kill him, 

No maſter of a ſhip ſhall tranſport any perſon 
out of the country without . a paſs from the Se- 
cretary, on pain of paying all his debts and a 
thouſand pounds of Tobacco to the Secretary : 
And all perſons, before they can obtain baſſes, 
muſt ſet up their names at the Monthly-court 
ten days before their departure, or have their 
names publiſhed two Sundays in every pariſh 
of the county, or give ſecurity for the payment 
of their debts. 

Five years peaceable poſſeſſion ſhall be deemed 
a good bar to any claim of lands, except as to 
Orphans, Feme-coverts, and perſons out of the 
country, or non ſane, 

Scolds are ordered to be ducked by an act of 
aſſembly, | 
_ Servants, coming into the country without 
indenture, ſhall ſerve five years if upwards of 
ſixteen, and all under that age till they are twen- 
ty-four. 

Servants abſenting themſelves from their maſ- 


ters ſervice ſhall make ſatisfaction by ſerving 
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No marriage ſhall be reputed valid which is 
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after their times expired double the time of the CH AP. 
ſervice ſo neglected, or longer if the court fo VIII. 


determine, 

If an Engliſh ſervant run away in company 
with Negroes, who cannot make ſatisfaction by 
an addition of time, the Engliſh, after their 
own time is expired, ſhall ſerve tlie maſters of 
the faid Negroes as long as the Negroes ſhould 
have donc; if they had not been ſlaves, 

Servants receiving immoderate correction, or 
not being provided with competent cloathing, 
diet, or lodging, may complain to a Commiſſioner 
of the county, who is impowered to redreſs the 
grievance. 

A ſervant laying violent hands on his maſter, 
to ſerve a year beyond his time. 

None may traffick with a ſervant without 
his maſter's leave under ſevere penaltics, 

Servants bringing goods with them, or hay- 
ing goods aſſigned to them in the country, ſhall 
have the property thereof and liberty to diſpoſe 
of them to their own ule, 

A woman ſervant got with child to ſerve two 
years after her time expired. | 

No maſter ſhall make any bargain with his 
ſervant, but before a Juſtice of peace. 

Servants and ſacraments, ſee religion. Religion, 

None but a Commiſſioner ſhall be Sheriff of Sheriff. 
a county; and ſuch Commiſſioners ſhall execute 
the office ſucceſſively. ; 

Commiſſioners of every county ſhall be an- 
ſwerable for all publick levies and taxes laid on 
the county, and for the Sheriff's due performance 
of his office; and are impowered therefore to take 
ſecurity of him on his admiſſion, 

Any one of the council of ſtate may fit in any 
court in Virginia, and have a voice as the Juſtices 
have, | 

No perſon not born in this country ſhall No perſon 


have an office here till he has been Reſident three * wg 


WWW 


years, unleſs by the King's immediate commiſ- has been re- 
ſion. x — three 
ears, 


No perſon convicted of felony in England or Conn 
elſewhere ſhall be capable of bearing any office diſables, 
civil or military, 3 

Whoever ſhall build a veſſel, and fit her out 
for the ſea in this country, ſhall receive of the 
publick a premium of fifty pounds of Tobacco 
per ton. 

Maſters of ſhips ſhall provide four months shige, | 
victuals for their paſſengers in ſetting out from 7 
England, and take care that poor ſervants do not 
want bedding during the voyage. 

For the better taking alarms on the approach f 
of an enemy, the firing Guns at merry meetings Gung, © * 
are prohibited. = 

In the year 1662 the planters were enjoined Silk, 
to plant a certain number of Mulberry- Trees in 


order to ſet up a Silk Manufacture, and encou- 
Nr 2 ragements 
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CH AP. ragements were given for the making of Silk; 
VIII. but they have long ſince laid aſide all attempts 
of this nature, | 
Slaves, If a flave reſiſt his maſter, or thoſe who cor- 
rect him by his maſter's orders, and he, by the 
extremity of the correction, chance to die, the 
perſons correéting him ſhall be indemnifyed. 
All ſervants imported by ſhipping, who are not 
Chriſtians, ſhall be ſlaves for life ; and ſuch as 
come by land ſhall ſerve twelve years; and if 
boys and girls till they are thirty, 
Taxes, All Miniſters officiating in any publick cure, 
and fix of their reſpective families, ſhall be ex- 
empted from publick taxes, 


- Weights None ſhall buy or ſell but by Engliſh weights 
- <-> png and meaſures. 


Widows and The widow may make choice of any third 

orphans. part of the real eſtate, where her huſband dies 
inteſtate, and ſhall have a third of the perſonal 
eſtate, where there are not more than two chil- 
dren ; but where there are more the perſonal 
eſtate ſhall be divided equally between the mo- 
ther and the children, 


CHAP, E. 


Of the religion both of the Indians and Engliſh; and 
of their marriages, women, children, flaves, and 
funeral ries. 


CHAP.'THE firſt account we meet with of the re- 

IX. ligion of the Virginians is that given us by 

LYWYY) Mr. HARRIOT, an Officer of Sir WALTER 

Religion of RALEGH'S, whom he employed in the diſcovery 
3 of that country. | 

Hazni- Mr. HARRIOT relates, that the Indians be- 

2 ac- lieved there were many gods of various orders 

me faith, and degrees, though but one only ſupreme Gop, 

who had exiſted from all eternity, and by whom 

every thing in the univerſe was produced into 

being : That he firſt made gods of a fuperior 

order to be his miniſters and inſtruments in the 

ſucceeding creation and government of the world : 

That he afterwards created the Sun, Moon, and 

Stars, which are gods of an inferiour claſs, who 

were to be Miniſters and Agents of thoſe of the 

Of the cre- higher order : That then the waters were created, 

ain. cut of which the gods formed all other creatures, 

viſible and inviſible; but laſt of all, a woman, 

who being impregnated by one of the gods, had 

children, from whom all the reſt of mankind 

proceeded ; but how long it was ſince the crea- 

tion they do rot pretend to know. 

They believed that all their gods were of hu- 

man form, and therefore repreſented them as 

Gods of hu- ſuch in the images they made, and placed in 

man form. their temples; in ſome of which he had ſeen 

one, and in others two or three; and that the 

Devotion. Indians worſhipped, prayed, ſung, and made of- 

| ferings to them. | 


They believe, that as ſoon as the ſoul is de. CH 47 ; 


parted from the body (according to its behaviour 
in this world) it is either carryed to heaven, the 


habitation of the gods, to enjoy perpetual happi- "Ps, 
neſs, or elſe to a great pit or gulph ; which as warde ay 


well as their paradiſe they take to be in the — 


moſt weſtern part of the world, there to burn 
and be tormented for ever, which place of tor- 
ment they call Popogoſſo; and for the confir- 
mation of their opinion, they related, that a few 
years before the arrival of the Engliſh the grave 
of a certain wicked man, who had been buryed 
the day before, being ſeen to move, he was taken 
up alive, and declared that his ſoul had been car- 
ryed to the very entrance of Popogoſſo; but 
that he was ſaved by one of the gods, who or- 
dered him to return and tell his friends what th 
ſhould do to avoid that place of torment: That 
another, who was buryed the ſame year the 
Engliſh came thither, being taken in like man- 
ner out of his grave, declared that his foul, im- 
mediately after death, was conducted along a ſpa- 
cious road, planted on each fide with beautiful 
groves and the moft delicious fruits, ſuch as he had 
never ſeen before, or was able to defcribe. "This 
road led him to magnificent buildings, near which 
he met his father, who commanded him to return 
to his friends, and inſtruct them what they 
ſhould do to obtain the pleaſures of that place. 
That this he learned from their Prieſts (with 
ſome of whom he was very intimate) and this 
he took to be the ſum of their religion : That 
upon his acquainting them with the principles of 


the Chriſtians, they gave that religion the pre- 282 
e Indians 


at firſt en- 
and great men, when they were ſick, would tertined «f 
deſire the Engliſh, whom they looked upon as 10d it 
a kind of inferior deities, to mediate with hea- ego. 


ference to their own; nay, the Weroances 


ven, that their lives might be ſpared, or that 


after death they might enjoy eternal bliſs : Such 


was the opinion they at firſt entertained of the 
Engliſh ; and had it not been for the unhappy 
conduct of ſome of our firſt Adventurers, it had been 
then the eaſieſt matter in the world to have brought 
the Indians to have embraced our religion and 
ſubmitted to our government, without uſing any 
manner of force, Our ſhips and artillery, our 
Fire-arms, our Clocks and other pieces of mecha- 
niſm were ſo amazing, ſo much beyond any thing 
they were acquainted with, that they looked upon 
them as more than human productions; eſteeming 
them either the works of gods, or of men ex- 
ceedingly favoured and inſtructed by the gods. 
Mr. Wire, who was Governor of one of 
the firſt colonies, ſent to Virginia by Sir W AL- 


TER RALEGH, relates, that they worſhipped Worb'? * 


the Sun with great ſolemnity: That at break of 
day, before they eat or drank, men, women, and 


children upwards of ten years of age, went to the 
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with faces carved on them and painted, WeCHAP. 


water and bathed until the Sun aroſe, and then of- 


tered Tobacco to this planet ; and that they did 


| oe like at ſun-ſet, 


The next gentleman who gives us an account 
of the religion of the Virginians is Captain S1 N, 
who was very inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing the firſt 
colony at James Town, and had the government of 
it a conſiderable time, 

But as Colonel BEVERLEY has included great 


part of Mr. SmiTH's narrative in the relation 


he gives of the religious rites and ceremonies of 
the Virginians, I ſhall in the firſt place preſent 
the reader with what the Colonel has given us 
on this head, 

do not ang; ©. Colonel BEVERLEV) 
to have dived into all the myſteries of the In- 
dian religion, nor have I had ſuch opportunities 
of earning them as Father HENNEPIN and Baron 
LAHONTAN had byliving muchamong the Indians 
in their towns; and becauſe my rule is to ſay 
nothing but what I know to be truth, I ſhall 
be very brief upon this head. 

In the writings of theſe two gentlemen I can- 
not but obſerve direct contradictions, altho* they 
travelled the ſame country, and the accounts they 
pretend to give, are of the fame Indians. One 
makes them have very refined notions of a Deity ; 
and the other does not allow them ſo much as the 
name of a God: For which reaſon I think my- 
ſelf obliged ſincerely to deliver what I can war- 
rant to be true upon my own knowledge, it 
being neither my intereſt nor any part of my 
vanity to impoſe upon the world, 

I have been at ſeveral of the Indian towns, 
and converſed with ſome of the moſt ſenſible of 
them in Virginia; but I could learn little from 
them, it being reckoned ſacrilege to divulge the 
principles of their religion ; however, the follow- 
ing adventure diſcovered ſomething of it : As I 
was ranging the woods with ſome other friends, 
we fell upon their Quiccoſan (which is their houſe 
of religious worſhip) at a time when the whole 
town was gathered together in another place, to 
conſult about the bounds of the lands given them 
by the Engliſh, 

Thus finding ourſelves. maſters of fo fair an 
opportunity (becaufe we knew the Indians were 
engaged) we reſolved to make uſe of it and to ex- 
amine their Quiccoſan, the inſide of which they 
never ſuffer any Engliſhman to ſee; and having 
removed about fourteen logs from the door with 
which it was barricado'd, we went in, and at 
firſt found nothing but naked walls and a fire- place 
in the middle: This houſe was about eighteen 
toot wide and thirty foot long, built after the 
manner of their other cabbins, but larger, with 
3 hole in the middle of the roof to vent the ſmoke, 
the door being at one end, Round about the 
houſe at ſome diſtance from it were ſet up poſts, 


did not obſerve any window or paſlage for the 
light, except the door and the vent of the chim- 
ney. At laſt we obſerved that at the farther 
end about ten foot of the room was cut off by 
a partition of very cloſe mats, and it was diſ- 
mal dark behind that partition, We were at firſt 
ſcrupulous to enter this obſcure place ; but at laſt 
we ventured, and groping about we felt ſome 
poſts in the middle; then reaching our hands up 
theſe poſts we found large ſhelves, and upon theſe 
ſhelves three mats, each of which was rolled up 
and ſewed faſt : Theſe we handed down to the 
light, and to ſave time in unlacing the ſeams we 
made uſe of a knife, and ripped them without 
doing any damage to the mats. In one of theſe 
we found ſome vaſt bones, which we judged to 
be the bones of men; particularly we meaſured 
one thigh bone, and found it two foot and nine 
inches long. In another mat we found ſome 
Indian Tomahawks finely graved and painted. 
Theſe reſembled the wooden faulchion uſed by 
Prize-fighters in England, except that they have 
no guard to ſave the fingers. They were made of 
a rough heavy wood, and among theſe 'Toma- 
hawks was the largeſt that ever I ſaw. There 
was faſtned to it a wild Turkey's beard, painted 
red, and two of the longeſt feathers of his wings 
hung dangling at it by a ſtring of about fix inches 
long, tyed to the head of a Tomahawk, 

In the third mat there was ſomething which 
we took to be their idol, tho* of an underling 
ſort, and wanted putting together. The pieces 
were theſe, firſt, a board three foot and a half 
long, with one indenture at the upper end like a 
a fork, to faſten the head upon ; from thence 
half way down were half hoops nailed to the edges 
of the board, . at about four inches diſtance, which 
were bowed out to repreſent the breaſt and belly : 
On the lower half was another board, of half the 
length of the other, faſtened to it by joints or 
pieces of wood, which being ſet on each fide ſtood 
out about fourteen inches from the body, and 
half as high. We ſuppoſed the uſe of thoſe to be 
for the bowing out of the knees when the image 
was ſet up. There were packt up with theſe 
things red and blue pieces of Cotton Cloth, rolls 
made up for arms, thighs, and legs bent too at 
the knees. It would be difficult to fee one of 
theſe images at this day, becauſe the Indians are 
extream ſhy of expoſing them. We put the cloaths 
upon the hoops for the body, and faſtened on 
the arms and legs, to have a view of the repre- 
ſentation ; but the head and rich bracelets which 
it is uſually adorned with were not there, or at. 


leaſt we did not find them; We had not leiſure 


to make a very narrow ſearch, for having ſpent 
about an hour in this enquiry, we feared the 


buſineſs of the. Indians might be near over, an 
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CH AP. that if we ſtaid longer we might be caught offer- 

IX. ing an affront to their ſuperſtition; for this reaſon 

e wrapt up thoſe holy materials in their ſeveral 

mats again, and laid them on the ſhelf where we 

found them. This image when dreſſed up, might 

look very venerable in that dark place where it is 

not poſſible to ſec it but by the glimmering light 

that is let in by lifting up a piece of the matting, 

which we obſerved to be conveniently hung for 

that purpoſe ; for when the light of the door and 

chimney glance in ſeveral directions upon the image 

through that little paſſage, it muſt needs make a 

ſtrange repreſentation, which theſe poor people are 

taught to worſhip with a devout. ignorance. 

There are other things that contribute towards car- 

How does Tying on this impoſture. Firſt, the chief Conjurer 

tes author enters within the partition in the dark, and may, 

now this ? a . \ 

undiſcerned, move the image as he pleaſes. Se- 

condly, A Prieſt of authority ſtands in the room 

with the people to keep them from being too inqui- 

ſitive, under the penalty of the Deity's diſpleaſure 
and his own cenſure. 

'Their idol bears a ſeveral name in every nation, 
as Oxer, Qviccos, Kiwasa. They do not 
look upon it as one fingle being, but reckon 
there are many of the ſame nature. They like- 
wile believe that there are titular Deities in every 
town, 

There are ſtill ſome things in Captain SM1TH's 
1 2 relation that Colonel BEVEKLRV hath not men- 


of their 
religion. 


Captain 


the Captain expreſſes himſelf, particularly, that 
the Virginians do not only worſhip the Devir, 
whom they call OK EE, but converſe familiarly 
with him. 

That they adore every thing they fear, as Fire, 
Water, Thunder, great Guns, Fire-Arms, and 
Horſes ; and ſome of them ſceing an Engliſh 
Boar, according to SMITH, appeared ready to 
adore him. 

He makes alfo the head-dreſs and ornaments of 
their Prieſts to be the ſame with thoſe Mr, Be- 
VERLEY aſſigns to their Conjurers, and fays their 
devotions are generally ſung ; that they aſſemble 
about a great fire ſinging and dancing, ſhouting 
They uſu- and making a moſt hideous noiſe with their rat- 


2 tles for ſome hours; after which they ſit down and 
in their ſpend the reſt of the day in feaſting, having made 
hands. an offering of the firſt piece to the Fire, as it is 
ſaid the better ſort do at every meal. Some re- 
late, that they do not ſo much as take a pipe of 
Tobacco but they offer the firſt fumes of it to the 
Sun, or to the Fire, as incenſe, 
Remarks on From theſe ſeveral accounts of the religion of 
their ſeveral che Vimeini . e ber 
relations, ginuans, it may be ovlerved, that there 


are ſome things in which all travellers agree, tho' 
they differ in many, and there is ſcarce any one 
writer coniiftent with himſelf throughout, 


They all agree, that the Indians acknowledge 


THE PRESENT STATE 


tioned as I remember, or at leaſt in the manner 


one Gop, the creator of all things, who is ink... 
nitely happy in himſelf, but has little or no regard 
to the trifling concerns of men, having committed 
the government of the world to certain inferior 
Deitics or Dæmons, to whom therefore they pay 
their devotions ; and theſe our travellers have de. 
nominated DEvILs : But if the Indians pray to 
theſe Dæmons, and depend on them for health, 
victory, and fruitful ſeaſons, which they diſpenſe 
to mankind, in their opinion, as well as afflicti. 
ons and calamities, why we may not call theſe 
imaginary deities gods as well as thoſe the Greeks 
and Romans paid their devotions to, I cannot 
conceive; tho' we admit both the one and the 
other to be falſe gods, or rather no gods, 

Again; their Prieſts are frequently called Con- 
jurers, and ſome make the Prieſt and the Conju- 
rer diſtinct Officers; but it is admitted that both 
of them perform the ſame religious rites ſome- 
times ; both pretend to foretel tuture events, to 
command the clements, and do abundance of 
ſupernatural things, and both of them are Phyſi- 
cians: So that I am apt to think they are of the 
ſame tribe and order, and only receive diftcrent 
denominations according as they apply themſelves 
to this or that part of their othce; tho” it ſeems 
probable from theſe relations, that before a Prieſt 
is admitted to be a Prophet or Pawawer, he is 
obliged to undergo a very ſevere diſcipline : And 
for ought I perceive, he is neither allowed to act 
as a Prieſt or Prophet until he is advanced in years, 
Thoſe writers ſeem to be under a miſtake who 
relate, that their Prieſts are elected out of the beſt 
families ; for it is very evident the pricithood is 
hereditary amongſt them. "Thoſe young noblemen 
that undergo the diſcipline of Huſkanawing, it 
appears, are deſigned for Cockrouſes, or Miniſters 
of ſtate, and Generals, and not for the prieſthood. 

Nor is the Indian creed in all particulars conſiſt- 
ent with itſelf; for if they apprehend Gop to be 
unconcerned at their behaviour in this life, how 
comes it to paſs that they believe he conſigns the 
good to Paradiſe and the wicked to an eternity of 
torments ? If he does this he muſt inſpect their 
actions and have a regard to their everlaſting 
welfare, tho? it ſhould be admitted he has com- 
mitted the conduct of their affairs in this lite to 
his Angels, or, in the language of the vulgar to 
Devils, 

As to the ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in Vir- 
ginia, Colonel BEVERLEY has given us the fol- 
lowing account of it. 

There is in each pariſh a convenient church 
built either of timber, brick, or ſtone, and de- 
cently adorned with every thing neceſſary for the 
celebration of divine ſervice, 

If a pariſh be of greater extent than ordinary, 
it hath generally a chapel of eaſe, and ſome of the 
pariſhes have two ſuch chapels, beſides the church, 
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diſcharging the buſineſs of the pariſh, they chuſe CHAP. 


for the greater convenience of the pariſhioners, 
In theſe chapels the Miniſter preaches alternately, 
always leaving a reader to read prayers when he 
can't attend himſelf, 

The people are generally of the Church of Eng- 
land, which is the religion eſtabliſhed by law in 
that country, from which there are very few diſ- 
ſenters; yet liberty of conſcience is given to all 
other congregations pretending to chriſtianity, on 
condition they ſubmit to all pariſh duties. "They 
have but one ſet conventicle amonꝑſt them, name- 
ly, a meeting of Quakers in Nanſamund County ; 
others that have lately been being now extinct: 
And 'tis obſerved by foting them alone they de- 
creaſe daily. | 

The maintenance for a Miniſter there is appoint- 
ed by law at ſixteen thouſand pounds of Tobac- 
co per annum (be the pariſh great or ſmall) as al- 
ſo a dwelling-houſe and glebe, together with cer- 
tain perquiſites for marriages and funeral-ſermons, 
That which makes the difference in the benefices 
of the clergy is the value of the Tobacco, accord- 
ing to the diſtinct ſpecies of it, or according to the 
place of its growth, 
pariſhes, more marriages will probably happen, 
and more funcral-ſermons, 

The fee, by law, for a funeral-ſermon is forty 
Shillings, or four hundred pounds of Tobacco; for 
a marriage by licenſe twenty Shillings, or two hun- 
dred pounds of Tobacco; and where the banes 
are proclaimed only five Shillings, or fifty pounds 
of Tobacco, 

When theſe ſalaries were granted, the aſſembly 
valued Tobacco at ten Shillings per hundred, at 
which rate the ſixteen thouſand Pounds, comes to 
fourſcore Pounds ſterling ; but in all pariſhes where 
the ſweet-ſcented grows, ſince the law for appoint- 
ing Agents to view the Tobacco was made, it has 
generally been fold for double that value, and ne- 
ver under, 

In ſome pariſhes likewiſe there are, by donation, 
ſtocks of cattle and Negroes on the glebes, which 
are alſo allowed the Miniſter for his uſe and encou- 
ragement, he only being accountable for the ſur- 
render of the ſame value when ke leaves the pariſh. 

For the well-governing of theſe and all other 
parochial affairs, a veſtry is appointed in each pa- 
riſh, Theſe veſtries conſiſt of twelve gentlemen 
oi the pariſh, and were firſt choſen by the vote 
of the pariſhioners; but upon the death of any 
have been continued by the ſurvivor's electing a- 
nother in his place, Theſe in the name of the 
pariſh make preſentation of Miniſters, and have 
the ſole power of all pariſh aſſeſſments, They 
are qualified for this employment by ſubſcribing 
to be conformable to the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the Church of England. If there be a Miniſter 
mcumbent, he always preſides in the veſtry. : 


For the caſe of the veſtry in general, and for 


Beſtdes, in large and rich 


two from among themſelves to be Church-Wardens, 
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which muſt be annually changed, that the burthen, 


may lie equally upon all. The buſineſs of theſe 
Church- wardens is to ſee the orders and agreements 
of the veſtry performed, to colle& all the pariſh 
Tobacco, and diſtribute it to the ſeveral claimers; 
to make up the accounts of the pariſh, and to 
preſent all profaneneſs and immorality to the Coun- 
ty-courts, and there proſecute it. 

By theſe the Tobacco of the Miniſter is col- 
lected, and brought him in hogſheads convenient 
for ſhipping, ſo that he is at no farther trouble but 
to receive it in that condition, This was ordain- 
ed by the Jaw of the country for the eaſe of the 
Miniſters, that ſo they being delivered from the 
trouble of gathering in their dues, may have the 
more time to apply themſelves to the exerciſes of 
their holy function, and live in a decency ſuitable to 
their order, It may here be obſerved, that the labour 
of a dozen Negroes docs but anſwer this ſalary, 
and ſeldom yields a greater crop of ſweet ſcented 
Tobacco, han is allowed to each of their Miniſters, 

Probates of wills and adminiſtrations are, ac- 
cording to their law, petitioned for in the County- 
courts, and by them ſecurity taken and certi- 
fied to the Governor, which, if he approves the 
commiſſion, is then ſigned by them without fee, 
Marriage-licenſes are iſſued by the Clerks of theſe 
courts and ſigned by the Juſtice in commiſſion, or 
by any perſon deputed by the Governor, for which 
a fee of twenty Shillings muſt be paid to the Go- 
vernor, The power of induction upon preſenta- 
tion of Miniſters is alſo in the Governor. 

In the year 1642, when the ſectaries began to 
ſpread themſelves ſo much in England, the aſſem- 
bly made a law againſt them, to prevent their 
preaching and propagating their doctrines in that 
colony. They admitted none to preach in their 
churches but Minifters ordained by ſome reverend 
Biſhop of the Church of England ; and the Gover- 
nor for the time being, as the moſt ſuitable pub- 
lick perſon among them, was left ſole judge of 
the certificates of ſuch ordination, and ſo he has 
continued ever ſince. 


The only thing I have heard the clergy com- The clergy's 


their livings; that is, they have not inductions 
generally, and therefore are not intituled to a free- 
hold; but are liable, without trial or crime al- 
ledged, to be put out by the veſtry: And tho? 
ſome have prevailed with their veſtries to preſent 


them for induction, the great number of their 


Miniſters have no induction, yet they are very 
rarely turned out without ſome great provocation; 
and then, if they have not been abominably ſcan- 
dalous, they immediately get other pariſhes : For 
there is no benefice whatſoever in that country that 
remains without a Miniſter if they 223 


plain of there, is what they call precariouſneſs in condition 


recarious 
" 
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endowed. 
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that country for want of preferment, "They have 
frequently ſeveral vacant pariſhes, 

The college, as has been hinted, was founded 
by their late Majeſties King WILLIAM and 
Queen Mary in the year 1692, towards the 
founding of which they gave one thouſand nine 
hundred eighty five Pounds, fourteen Shillings and 
ten Pence. They gave more towards the endow- 
ment of it twenty thouſand acres of land, the 
revenue of one Penny per pound on Tobacco ex- 
ported to the plantations from Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, and the Surveyor-General's place of that 
colony then void, and appointed them a Burgeſs 
to repreſent them in the aſlemblies. The land 


| hitherto has yielded little or no profit, the duty 


TheViſitors 
of the cole 
lege, 


of one Penny per Pound brings in about two hun- 
dred Pounds a year, -and the Surveyor-General's 
place about fifty Pounds a year; to which the aſ- 
ſembly have added a duty on Skins and Furrs ex- 
ported, worth about one hundred Pounds a year. 

By the ſame charter likewiſe their Majeſties 
granted a power to certain gentlemen, and the 
ſurvivors of them as "Truttces, to build and eſta— 
bliſh the college by the name of William and Ma- 
ry College; to conſiſt of a Preſident, and ix 
Maſters or Proteflors, and an hundred Scholars, 
more or leſs, graduates or non-graduates, enabling 
the ſaid Truſtees as a body-corporate to enjoy an- 
nuitics ſpiritual and temporal of the value of two 
thouſand Pounds ſterling per ann. with a proviſo 
to convert it to the building and adorning the col- 
lege, and then to make over the remainder to the 
Preſident and Maſters, and their ſucceflors ; who 
are now become a corporation; and by the ſaid 
patent enabled to purchaſe and hold to the value 
of two thouſand Pounds a year, and no more. 

The perſons named in the charter for "Truſtees 
are made Governors and Viſitors of the college, 
and to have a perpetual ſucceſſion by the name 
of Governors and Viſitors, with power to fill up 
their own vacancies happening by the death or 
removal of any of them. Their complete number 
may be eighteen,-but not to exceed twenty, of 
which one is to be Rector, and annually choſen 
by themſelves on the firſt Monday after the 25th 
of March. 

Theſe have the nomination of the Preſident and 
Maſters of the college, and all other Officers be- 
longing to it; and the power of making ſtatutes 


-and ordinances for the better rule and government 
thereof. The building is to conſiſt of a quadran- 


gle, two ſides of which are not yet carried up. 
In this part are contained all conveniencies of cook- 
ing, brewing, baxing, &c. and convenient rooms 
for the reception of the Preſident and Mafters, 
with many more Scholars than are as yet come to 
it; in this part are alſo the hall and ſchool- room. 
The college was intended to be an entire ſquare 


when finiſhed ; two ſides of this was finiſhed at the 


latter end of Governor NICHOLsox's time; and Ty 


the Maſters and Scholars, with the neceſſary houſe. 
keepers and ſervants were ſettled in it, and fo con- 
tinued till the firſt year of Governor Nor res 


time, in which it happened to be burnt (no-hody The 
knows how) down to the ground, and very little bum. 


ſaved that was in it; the fire breaking out about 
ten o'clock at night in a publick time. 

The Governor and all the gentlemen that were 
in town came up to the lamentable ſpectacle, ma- 
ny getting out of their beds ; but the fire had got 
ſuch power before it was diſcovered, and was ſo 
herce, that there was no hopes of putting a ſtop 
to it ; and therefore no attempts made to that 
end. 


In this condition it lay till the arrival of Colonel Rebuik. 


SPOTSWOOD, in whole time it was raiſed again 
to the ſame bigneſs as before, and ſettled, 

There had been a donation of large ſums of 
money by the honourable RoBER T BO VYLI, Efq; 
to this college, for the education of Ind air children 
therein. In order to make uſe of thi:, they had 
formerly bought half a dozen captive _:Jian chil- 
dren ſlaves, and put them to th college; this 
method did not ſatisfy this Gov- nor, as not an- 
ſwering the intent of the don ; fo to work he 
goes among the tributary an.. other neighbourin 
Indians, and in a ſhort time brought them to 
ſend their children to be educated, and brought 
new nations, ſome of which lived four hundred 
miles off, taking their children for hoſtages and 
education equally, at the ſame time ſetting up a 


ſchool in the frontiers convenient to the Indians, School: e- 


that they might often ſee their children under the 
firſt management, where they learned to read, 
paying fifty Pounds per annum out of his own 


pocket to the School-maſter there; after which 


many were brought to the college, where they 
were taught until they grew big enough for their 
hunting and other exerciſes, at which time they 
were returned home, and ſmaller taken in their 
ſtead, 

There are large tracts of land, houſes, and 
other things granted to free-ſchools for the educa- 
tion of children in many parts of the country; 
and ſome of theſe are ſo large that of themſelves 
they are a handſome maintenance to a maſter : 
But the additional allowance which gentlemen 
give with their ſons renders them a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence. Theſe ſchools have been founded by 
the legacies of well-inclined gentlemen, and the 
management of them hath commonly been left 
to the direAion of the County-court, or to the 
veſtry of the reſpective pariſhes. In all other 
places where ſuch endowments have not been al- 
ready made, the people join and build ſchools for 
their children, where they may learn upon very 


eaſy terms, As to the condition of the poor 1 


WOm 


Mir 


Divo 


IX. 


H AP, this 


country, they live in ſo happy a climate, and 
have ſo fertile a ſoil, that no body is poor enough 
to beg or want food; tho' they have abundance of 


be condi- people that are lazy enough to deſerve it, I re- 


Mir I age 80 


Divorce, 


Wein of the member the time when five Pounds were left by a 
pr i Vir haritable teſtator to the poor of the pariſh he lived 


in. 


in, and it lay nine years before the executors could 
find one poor enough to accept of this legacy; but 
at laſt it was given to an old woman. So that this 


may in truth be termed the beſt poor man's country 


in the world, But as they have no body that is poor 
to beggary, ſo — have few that are rich, their 
eſtates being regulated by the Merchants in Eng- 
land ; who, it ſeems know beſt what is profit 
enough for them in the ſale of their Tobacco and 
other trade, 

When it happens that by accident or ſickneſs 
any perſon is diſabled from working, and fo is 
forced to depend on the alms of the pariſh, he is 
then very well provided for, not at the common 
rate of ſome countries (I preſume he means Eng- 
land) that give but juſt ſufficient to preſerve the 
poor from periſhing ; but the unhappy creature is 
received into ſome charitable planter's houſe, where 
he is at the publick charge boarded plentitully. 

Many when they are crippled, or by long 
ſickneſs become poor, will ſometimes aſk to be 
free from levies and taxes; but very few others 
do ever aſk for the pariſh alms, or indecd fo 
much as ſtand in need of them. 

Mr. BEvERLEy, in ſpeaking of the Virgi- 
nian women, fays, that their dreſs is but little 
different from that of the men, except in the 
tying of their hair : But the ornaments of wo- 
men of diſtinction are deep necklaces, pendants, 
and bracelets made of ſmall cylinders of conch- 
ſhell, which they call Peak : That they keep 
their ſkins clean and ſhining with Oil, whereas 
the men are uſually daubed all over with paint 
or greaſe, 

That the women are remarkable for their 
ſmall round breaſts, which ſcarce ever hang 
down, even when they come to be old: And 
as they commonly go naked from the navel 
upwards, ard from the middle of the thigh down- 
ward, they have the advantage of diſcovering 
their fine limbs and ſhape. | 

'The Indians folemnize their marriages pub- 
lickly, and eiteem their vows made at that time 
ſacred and invic}able, as Mr. BEVERLE V informs 
us; but he does rot give us any account of the man- 
ner of ſolemnizing them. He adds, that either 
man or woman may obtain a divorce where they 
cannot agree: But ſo great is the ſcandal of a di- 
voce, that married people very ſeldom let their quar- 
rels proceed to a ſeparation. However, when this 
does happen, they eſteem all the ties of matri- 
mony diſſolved, and eicher party is at liberty to 
marry elſewhere; but while the contract conti- 
Vor. III. 
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nues diſloyalty is eſteemed the moſt unpardonable C HA P. 
crime in either party. IX. 

Upon a divorce the children go with the one or FW Wy 
the other, according to the affections of the pa- 
rents for them ; for children are not reckoned a 
burthen here, but rather a part of their treaſure z 
and if they happen to diſagree about dividing their 
children, they part them as equally as may be, 
allowing the man his choice. 

And whereas it is reported that young Indian 
females may proſtitute themſelves for Peak, Beads, 
or almoſt any toy, he looks upon this to be a 
calumny ; for if a ſingle woman have a child, it 
is ſuch a diſgrace that ſhe can never get her a 
huſband afterwards. But the Colonel ſeems to 
except ſome caſes, for page 159, he ſays, where 
an Indian of quality viſits a neighbour, after he 
has been entertained with feaſting and dancing, 
a brace of young beautiful virgins are choſen to 
wait upon him at night, who undreſs the happy 
man, and as ſoon as he is in bed gently lay them- 
ſelves down by him; and they eſteem it a breach 
of hoſpitality not to ſubmit to every thing he de- 
fires. But he adds, that this kind ceremony is 


only uſed to men of great diſtinction: And the 


young women are fo far from ſuffering in their 
reputations by this piece of civility, that they are 
envied by their companions, as having had the 
greateſt honour in the world done them when they 
were ſingled out for that purpoſe. _ 

When a child is born, inſtead of keeping it Cild:en, 
warm, and ſwaddling it up in a great many 
cloaths, as European nurſes do, they plunge it 
over head and ears in cold water, and then bind 
it naked to a board with a hole for evacuation ; 
but the board is lined with Cotton, Wool, Furrs, 
or other ſoft covering to make the child's lodging 
the eaſter ; for it remains thus faſtened to the 
board ſeveral months, being only taken off every 
day to be waſhed and cleaned. While the child 
is thus faſtened to the board, they either lay it 
flat on its back, or ſet the board leaning againſt 
ſomething, or elſe they hang it up by a ſtring on 
the bough of a tree, or againſt a wall : And 
when it is let looſe from the board they ſuffer 
it to crawl about on all fours, till it is able to go 
alone, except when the woman goes abroad ; and 
then ſhe takes her child at her back, naked, if it 
be in ſummer, having one of the legs under her 
arm, and the oppoſite hand of the child in hers, 
over her ſhoulder, the child hanging about the 
neck with the other hand ; but in the winter 
ſhe carries her child in her mantle or watchcoat, 
as the beggars do theirs in blankets, leaving only 
the head expoſed to the air. | 

As to the Engliſh women, Mr. BEVERLEY Erglitk 
obſerves, that the colony was at firſt put to hard Women. 
ſhifts, very few going over with the adventurers, 


who ſeemed to have an averſion to the Indian 
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CHAP. women, either on account of their paganiſm or 
IX. their complexions; and ſome, perhaps, were ap- 
prchenſie ſuch wives would conſpire with their 
relations and countrymen to deftroy the colony. 
But fo ſoon as the colony was ſettled, and the 
planters were in good circumſtances, a great many 
girls went over thither from England, in expecta- 
tion of making their fortunes, carrying certih- 
cates with them of their chaſte behaviour on this 
fide the water; for without fuch certificates, the 
Colonel infinuates, the cautious planters, though 
in never ſo much diſtreſs for wives, would not 
admit them to their beds, If they were but mo- 
derately qualified in other reſpects in thoſe days 
they might depend, upon. being well marryed. 
The Planters were fo far from expecting money 
with a woman, that it wasa common thing to 
buy a deſerving wife, who came over thither a 
ſervant, at the price of an hundred Pounds, if ſhe 
carryed good teſtimonials with her. But after- 
wards, when the fruitfulneſs of Virginia was bet- 
rer known, and the dangers incident to an infant 
ſettlement were over, people in good circumſtances 
went over thither with their families, either to 
improve their eſtates, or to avoid perſecution at 
home: And particularly in the time of the grand 
rebcllion ſeveral good Cavalier families retired thi- 
ther, as thoſe of the other ſide did upon the reſto- 
ration of King CHARLES the ſecond : Yet Vir- 
ginia had but few of the latter, having diſtinguiſn- 
ed herſelf by her loyalty in adhering to the royal 
family aſter all other people had ſubmitted to the 
uſurpation. The round-heads, for the molt part 
therefore went to New-England. 
"cage Ys The diſtinction uſually made between ſervants 
difference and flaves is, that the firſt are but temporary ſer- 
between vants and uſually Chriſtians ; whereas the latter 
them, with their poſterity are perpetually ſlaves, unleſs 
they happen to be enfranchiſed, 

The cuſtom, in relation to temporary ſervants, 
where they have no indentures that limit the time 
of their ſervice is, that if ſuch ſervants be under 
ninetcen years of age, they muſt be brought into 
court to have their ages adjudged ; and from the 
ages they are adjudged to be of they mult ſerve 
until twenty-four, but if they be adjudged upwards 
of nineteen, they are then only to be ſervants for 
five years, 

Male ſervants and ſlaves of both ſexes are em- 
ployed together in tilling and manuring the ground, 
in ſowing and planting Tobacco, Corn, &c. 
Some diſtinction is made between them in their 
cloaths and food, but the work of both is no other 
than what the overſcers, the freemen, and the 
planters themſelves do. 

Sufficient diſtinction is alſo made between the 
female ſervants and ſlaves; for a white woman is 
rarely or never put to work in the ground if ſhe 


be good for any thing elſe ; And to diſcourage all 


Servante and 
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planters from uſing any woman ſo, their layCHap 
makes female ſervants working in the ground Ty- * 
titheables, while it ſuffers all other white women SYN 
to be abſolutely exempted ; whereas on the other 
hand it is a common thing to work a woman 
ſlave out of doors; nor does the law make any 
diſtinction in her taxes, whether her work be 
abroad or at home. 

Becauſe I have heard (adds the Colonel) how 
ſtrangely cruel and ſevere the ſervice of this country 
is repreſented in ſome parts of England, I cannot 
forbear affirming that the work of their ſervants 
and flaves is no other than what every common 
freeman does: Neither is any ſervant required to 
do more a day than his overſeer. And I can 
aſſure you, with great truth, that generally their 
ſlaves are not worked near fo hard nor fo many 
hours in a day as the huſbandmen and day-labour- 
ers in England. An overſeer is a man that hath 
ſerved his time, and acquired the fki]l and character 
of an experienced planter ; and is therefore entruſt- 
ed with the direction of the ſervants and ſlaves, 

But to complete this account of ſervants, I 
{hall give you a ſhort relation of the care their laws 
take that they may be uſed as tenderly as poſſible. 

By the laws of their country, 

1. All ſervants whatſoever have their complaints 
heard without fee or reward ; but if the maſter 
be found faulty the charge of the complaint is 
caſt upon him; otherwiſe the buſineſs is done 
ex officio, 

2. Any Juſtice of peace may receive the com- 
plaint of a ſervant, and order every thing relating 
thereto until the next County- court; where it 
will be finally determincd. | 

3. All maſters are under the correction and 
cenſure of the County-courts, to provide for 
their ſervants good and wholſome diet, cloathing, 
and lodging. 

4. They are always to appear upon the firſt 
notice given of the complaint of their ſervants 3 
otherwiſe to forfeit the ſervice of them until they 
do appear, 

5. All ſervants complaints are to be received 
at any time in court without proceſs, and ſhall 
not be delayed for want of form ; but the merits 
of the complaint muſt be immediately enquired 
into by the Juſtices ; and if the maſter cauſe any 
delay therein, the court may remove fuch ſervants 
if they ſee cauſe until the maſter will come 
. 

6. If a maſter ſhall at any time diſobey an 
order of court made upon any complaint of a fer- 
vant, the court is impowered to remove ſuch ſer- 
vant forthwith to another maſter, who will be 
kinder; giving to the former maſter the produce 
only (after fees deducted) of what fuch ſervant 
ſhall be ſold for by publick out-cry. 


7. If a maſter ſhould be ſo cruelas to uſe his 
| ſervant 


5 CHAP. ſervant ill that is fallen ſick or lame in his ſervice, 
x 1%, and thereby rendered unfit for labour, he muſt be 
* removed by the Church-wardens out of the way 


of ſuch cruelty, and boarded in ſome good plant- 
ers houſe, until the time of his freedom, (the charge 
of which muſt be laid before the next County- 
court, which has power to levy the ſame from 
time to time upon the goods and chattels of the 
maſter ;) after which the charge of ſuch boarding 
is to come upon the pariſh in general. | 
8. All hired ſervants arc intituled to theſe pri- 
vileges. | 
. No maſter of a ſervant can make a new 
bargain for ſervice or other 'matter without the 
privity and conſent of the County-court, to pre- 
vent the maſter's over-reaching or terrifying ſuch 
ſervant into an unreaſonable compliance, 

10. The property of all money and goods ſent 
over thither to ſervants, or carryed in with them, 
is reſerved to themſelves, and remains entirely at 
their diſpoſal. | 

11. Each ſervant, at his ſreedom, receives of 
his maſter ten buſhels of Corn (which is ſufficient 
almoſt for a year,) two new ſuits of cloaths, 
both linen and woolen, and a Gun of twenty 
Shillings value; and then becomes as free in all 
reſpects, and as much intituled to the libertics and 
privileges of the country as any other of the inha- 
bitants or natives are, if ſuch ſervants are not aliens. 

12, Each ſervant has then alſo a right to take up 
fifty acres of land where he can find any unpatented. 

This is what the laws preſcribe in favour of 
ſervants ; by which you may find that the cruel- 
ties and ſeverities imputed to that country are an 
unjuſt reflection; for no people more abhor the 
thoughts of ſuch uſage than the Virginians, nor 
take more precaution to prevent it now, whatever 
it was in former days. 

As to convicted malefaftors, who are tranſ- 
ported to the plantations to ſerve a certain num- 
ber of years, Mr. BEVERLE V obſerves, that the 
greedy planter is always ready to buy them; but 
he is of opinion they will in the end prove very 
deſtructive to that country, there having been a 
great many robberies and murders committed 
there of late years; which he looks upon as the 


effect of that law. 


R 
Of their fortifications, wars, and forces ; and of their 
Shipping, foreign trade, and coin; as alſo of their 
roads and way of travelling; and of their ſtones, 
earths, and minerals, 


CHAP, T H FE, fortifications of the Indians conſiſt only 
. of a wooden palſi ſadoe or ſtockade, about 
ten or twelve foot high, and when they would 
at. make themſelves very fafe (ſays Colonel BEVER- 
: LEY) they have a triple pallifadoe, with which they 

ſometimes encompaſs their whole town; but for 
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the moſt part only their King's houſes, and 2s CH AP. 


many more as they judge ſufficient to harbour all X. 
their people upon the approach of an enemy : F,5yW 
And within theſe fortreſſes they never fail to ſe— 

cure their idols and ſacred * with the em- 
balmed bodies of their deceaſed Princes. In chu- 

ſing the ground for their fort, they always take 

care to have water enough, and a ſpacious parade 

to draw up their troops; in which they make a 

fire every evening and dance round it, either in 

devot ion or for their diverſion, or both; for I 

find travellers are not agreed about it. 

The ſame writer informs us, that when the Wars, 
Indians are about to enter upon a war or any 0- 
ther important enterprize, the King ſummons a 
convention of his great men to afliſt at a grand 
council, which, in their language, is called a 
Matchacomoco. At theſe aſſemblies it is the 
cuſtom, eſpecially when a war is expected, for 
the young men to paint themſelves irregularly 
with black, red, white, and other motly colours, 
making one half of their face red (for inſtance,) 
and the other half black or white, with great cir- 
cles of a different hue round their eyes, with mon- 
ſtrous muſtachoes, and a thouſand fantaſtical fi- 
gures all over the reſt of their body; and to make 
themſclves appear yet more ugly and frightful, they 
ſtrew feathers, Down, or the hair of beaſts upon 
the paint while it is ſtill moiſt and capable of 
making thoſe light ſubſtances ſtick faſt on. When 
they are thus formidably equipped, they ruſh into 
the Matchacomoco, and inſtantly begin ſome very 
groteſque dance, holding their Arrows or Toma-— 
hawks in their hands, and all the while ſinging 
the ancient glories of their nation, and eſpecially of 
their own families, threatning and making fone 
with their Tomahawks what a dreadful havock 
they intend to make amongſt their enemies. 

Notwithſtanding theſe terrible airs they give 
themſelves, they are very timorous when they 
come to action, and rarely perform any open or 
bold feats; but the execution they do is chiefly. 
by ſurprize and ambuſcade. ? | 

As in the beginning of a war they have aſſem- 
blies for conſultation, ſo Colonel BeverRLEY 
obſerves, upon any victory or other great ſucceſs, 
they have publick meetings again for proceſſions 
and triumphs ; which are accompanyed with all 
the marks of a wild and extravagant joy. 

They uſe formal embaſſies for treating, 
very ceremonious in concluding of peace, bury- 
ing a Tomahawk, raiſing an heap of ſtones, or - 
planting a tree on the place, in token that all en- 
mity is buried with the Tomahawk, that all the 
deſolations of war are at an end, and that friend- 
ſhip ſhall flouriſh among them like a tree. 

They have a peculizr way of receiving ſtrangers, The pipe er 
and diſtinguiſhing whether they come as friends or merck 
enemies, tho' they do not underſtand each others 

88 8 2 | language: 


and are Treaties and 
embaſſies. 
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CHA P. language: And that is by a ſingular method of 


There are, according to Mr. Bevertty, cp 
three fine publick buildings lately erected, which, x 
according to his opinion, are the moſt magnificent 
of any in Engliſh America, viz. 1. The College, Some p44. 
which has been already deſcribed, 2. The Capi- ick kus. 


tol, or State-houſe, where the general aſſembly ings late 


X. ſmoaking Tobacco, in which theſe things are 4 
always obſerved : | 

1. They take a pipe much larger and bigger 

than the common "Tobacco-pipe, expreſly made 

for that purpoſe, with which all towns are plen- 


A 


erected, 


tiſully provided; they call them the pipes of peace. 

2. This pipe they always fill with Tobacco be- 
fore the face of the ſtrangers and light it. 

3. The chief man of the Indians, to whom 
the ſtrangers come, takes two or three whifts, 
and then hands it to the chief of the ſtrangers. 

4. If the ſtranger refuſes to ſmoak it is a ſign 
of war, 

5. If it be peace, the chief of the ſtrangers 
takes a whiff or two in the pipe, and preſents it to 
the next great man of the town they come to 
viſit, He, after taking two or three whiffs, gives 
it back to the next of the ſtrangers, and fo on al- 
ternately until they have paſſed all the perſons of 
note on each ſide, and then the ceremony is ended. 

After a little diſcourſe, they march together 
in a friendly. manner into the town, and then 
proceed to explain the buſineſs upon which they 
come. "This method is as general a rule among 
all the Indians of thoſe parts of America, as the flag 
of truce is among the Europeans. And tho' the 
faſhion of the pipe differ as well as the ornaments 
of it, according to the humour of the ſeveral na- 
tions, yet it is a general rule to make thoſe pipes 
remarkably bigger than thoſe for common uſe, 
and to adorn them with beautiful wings and fea- 
thers of Birds, as likewiſe with Peak, Beads, or 
other toys, : 

Such a pipe is a paſs and ſafe conduct among 


the allies of the nation which has given it: And 


in all embaſſies the Ambaſſador carries that calamet 
or pipe, as the ſymbol of peace, which is always 
reſpected ; for the Savages are generally perſuaded 
that ſome great misfortune would befall them if 
they violated the publick faith of the calamet. 


ſits: And 3. The Governor's houſe. 

In the Capitol the Council and General-courts 
are held, and here are apartments for the great 
Otkcers and others; and not far from it ſtands the 
publick priſon for criminals, having a large open 
yard contrived for the health of the priſoners ; and 
at the end of it is another priſon for debtors, The 
Governor's houſe is not the largeſt of theſe build- 
ings, but by far the moſt beautiful, This was 
enacted to be built by the general aſſembly in 
Governor NoTT's time; but was finiſhed and 
elegantly adorned, in the manner we ſee it at 
preſent, by Governor SpoTswooD, In his time 
alſo was built a new brick church and magazine 
of arms; he alſo altered the plan of the town, 
which had been laid out in the whimſical form of 
a W and M, giving it quite another face, 

All theſe buildings are of brick, covered with 
ſhingle, except the debtors priſon, which is flat- 
roofed : Their private buildings alſo were much 
improved in the time of Governor SpoTs wood, 
ſeveral gentlemen building themſelves large brick 
houſes, many rooms on a floor ; for they do not 
affect to have them high as they have room 
enough to build upon, and are in this way of build- 
ing leſs expoſed to the high winds which rage on 
this coaſt at ſome ſeaſons of the year: But tho” th 
have not many ſtories in their houfes they delight 
in ſpacious rooms, and of late have made them 
much loftier than formerly ; their windows are 
large and ſaſhed with crown glaſs, and their a- 
partments adorned with rich furniture ; their dai- 
ries, kitchens, and other officcs ſtand at a diſtance 
from the dwelling-houſe, 

Their Tobacco-houſes are built all of wood as 


Fortiſics- I come in the next place to treat of the forts and open and airy as poſſible ; which ſort of building 
Tanlich te forces of the Engliſh in Virginia: And I find they is the moſt convenient for curing their Tobacco. 


formerly had forts at the heads of the rivers in the 
up-land country, to defend them againſt the in- 
curſions of the Indians, and others at the mouths 
of the rivers, and at the entrance of the bay of 
Cheſepeak, for the ſecurity of their ſhipping againſt 
Pyrates and enemies; but theſe have been ſuffered 
to decay, and they at this day depend- altogether 


. on the militia at land, and the men of war that are 


ſent thither from England, to defend them againſt 
any attacks from the ſeaward, Having nothing 


therefore to obſerve in regard to their fortifications, 
give me leave, before I enquire into their militia, 
to take notice of ſome elegant buildings they have 
erected of late years at Williamſburgh ; which may 
now very well be deemed the Capital of Virginia, 
as it is the ſeat of the Governor. 


"Theſe houſes are covered with Clap-board, as the 

others are with Shingle ; that is, oblong ſquares of 

Cypreſs or Pine-wood ; tho' they have flate enough 

in ſome parts of the country, and good clay for 

mn tiles; they have very few ſlate or tiled 
ouſes. 


The militia are the only forces in Virginia. The Fog. 
liſh forces 
in Virgia= 


They are happy (according to Colonel BEVER“ 
LEY) in the enjoyment of an everlaſting peace; 
which their poverty and want of towns ſecure to 
them. They have the Indians round about in ſub- 
jection, and have no ſort of apprehenſion from 
them : And for a foreign enemy it can never be 
worth their while to carry troops ſufficient to con- 
quer the country ; and the ſcattering method of 
their ſettlements will not anſwer the charge of an 


expedition 


N 
1 
11 


HAP. 


none but the diſtant effects of war, which, how- 
ever, keep them ſo poor that they can boaſt of no- 
thing but the ſecurity of their pecſons and habi- 
tations: 

The Governor is Lieutenant-General by his 
commiſſion, and in each county does appoint the 
Colonel, Licutenant-Colonel, and Major, who 
have under them Captains, and other commiſſio- 
ned ſubaltern Officers. 

Every freeman (by which denomination the 
call all but indented or bought ſervants) from ſix- 
teen to ſixty years of age is liſted in the militia, 
which by a law is to be muſtered in a general 
muſter for each county once a year, and in ſingle 
troops and companies four times more at leaſt, 
Mott people there are ſkilful in the uſe of fire-arms, 
being all their lives accuſtomed to ſhoot in the 
woods. This, together with a little exerciſing, 
would ſoon make the militia uſeful. 

The exact number of the militia is not now 
known, there not being any account of the num- 
ber taken of late years; but I gueſs them at this 
time (1722,) to be about 18,000 effective men 
in all, b 

And whereas by the practice of former times 
upon the militia law, ſeveral people were obliged 
to travel ſometimes thirty or forty miles to a 
private muſter of a troop or company, Which was 
very burdenſome to ſome more than others to an- 
{wer only the ſame duty; this Governor (SpoT s- 
woop) juſt and ann in all his conduct, and 
ſufficiently experienced to put his deſigns in exe- 
cution, fo contrived it, that by dividing the coun- 
ties into ſeveral cantons or military diſtricts, form- 
ing the troops and companies belonging to each 
canton, and by appointing the muſter-fields in 
the centre of each, none are now obliged to tra- 
vel above ten miles to a private muſter, and yet 
the law is duly executed. 

Inſtead of the Soldiers they formerly kept con- 
ſtantly in forts, and of the others after them by 
the name of Rangers, to ſcour the frontiers clear 
of the Indian enemy, they have by law appointed 
the militia to march out upon ſuch occaſions 
under the command of the chief Officer of the 
county, on receiving advice of any incurſion or 
invaſion : And if they upon ſuch expedition re- 


main in arms three days and upwards, they are 


then entituled to the pay for the whole time ; but 
if it prove a falſe alarm, and they have no occa- 
ſion to continue out ſo long, they can demand 
nothing. 

The number of Soldiers in each troop of light- 
horſe are from thirty to ſixty, as the convenience 
of the canton will admit, and in a company of 
foot about fifty or ſixty. A troop or company 
may be got together at a day's warning. 

As to their forces by ſea, they are not ſuſlered 
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expedition to plunder them; fo that they feel 


But ſmall guard-ſhips are ſent from England from 
time to time, which juſt ſerve to defend them 


againſt Pyrates, and hardly that; for ſhips have 


been carried away by Pyrates within the capes of 
Virginia : Nor do the Virginians apply them- 
ſelves to build merchant-ſhips themſelves, though 
ſeveral are built by others in their country. Their 


only foreign trade worth mentioning is that to Foreign 
trade and 
ſkipping, 


England ; and that indeed is very great and very 
profitable to England, but not ſo to themſelves ; 
the Merchants beating down the price of their 
Tobacco to little or nothing. 

They had alſo a trade to the Leeward-Iſlands, 
whither they ſent lumber, Corn, and Fleſh ; for 
which they took Rum, Sugar, and Moloſſes in 
return ; but New-England, New-York, and Ca- 
rolina have in a manner beaten them out of that 
branch of buſineſs. 

All forts of naval ſtores are produced here ; but 
theſe and a thouſand other advantages which this 
country naturally affords, fays the Colonel, the 
inhabitants make no uſe of; they ſee their naval 
ſtores daily enrich the Engliſh, who ſend hither 
to build ſhips, while they, inſtead of promoting 
ſuch undertakings among themſelves, diſcourage 
them: They ſec alſo what advantages the neigh- 
bouring plantations make of their grain and pro- 
viſions, while they, who can produce them infi- 
nitely better, not only neglect the making a trade 
thereof, but even a neceſſary proviſion againſt an 


accidental ſcarcity, contenting themſelves with a 


ſupply of food from hand to mouth; ſo that if 
it ſhould pleaſe GoD to ſend them an unſeaſona- 


ble year, there would not be found in the country 


proviſion ſufficient to ſupport the people for three 
months extraordinary. 
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in any of our plantations to build men of war: CH AP. 


X. 


By reaſon of the unfortunate method of the ſet- Manufac- 
tlement and want of cohabitation, they cannot bares. 


make a beneficial uſe of their Flax, Hemp, Silk, 
Silk-Graſs, and Wool; which might otherwiſe 
ſupply their neceſſities, and leave the produce of 
Tobacco to enrich them when a gainful market 
can be found for it. 

Thus they depend altogether upon the libera- 


lity of nature without endeavouring to improve 


its gifts by art or induſtry; my. ſpunge upon 
the bleſſings of a warm ſun and a fruitful ſoil, and 
almoſt grudge the pains of gathering in the boun- 
ties of the earth. I ſhould be aſhamed to publiſh 
this ſlothful indolence of my countrymen ( ſays 
Colonel BEVERLE ) but that I hope it will ſome 
time or other rouſe them out of their lethargy, 


and excite them to make the moſt of all thoſe 


happy advantages which nature has given tbem 3; 


and if it does this, I am ſure they will have the 


goodneſs to forgive me. 


Inſtead of filver and gold coin the Indians madecga, 


uſe of ſhells before the Engliſh arrived ;. of 2 
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CH AP. they had two ſorts (viz.) Peak and Roenoke, and 


X. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


theſe ſerved them for ornaments as well as money, 


12 Their Peak is of two forts, or rather two co- 


Peak an! 
Roenoke 
deicrited. 


Fnglith 
Money. 


Weigh ts 
and mea- 
ſures. 


Eartha, 
ſtones, 


minerals. 


Q nd 


lours, for both are made of one ſhell, tho” of dif- 
terent colours; one is a dark purple cylinder and 
the other white. They are both made in fize and 
figure alike, and commonly reſemble the Engliſh 
Bugles, but are not fo tranſparent nor ſo brittle, 
'They are wrought as ſmooth as glaſs, being one 
third of an inch long, and about a quarter dia- 
meter, ſtrung by a hole drilled through the centre. 

The dark colour is the deareſt, and diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Wampom-P ak. The Engliſh- 
men that are called Indian traders value the 
Wampom- Peak at eighteen Pence per yard, and 
the white Peak at nine Pence. The Indians alſo 
make pipes of this two or three inches long, and 
thicker than ordinary, which are much more va- 
luable. They alſo make Runtees of the ſmall 
ſhells, and grind them as ſmooth as Peak. Theſe 
are either large like an oval bead, and drilled the 
length of the oval, or elſe they are circular, and 
flat almoſt an inch ov er, and one third of an inch 
thick, and drilled edge-ways. Of this ſhell they 
allo make round tablets of about four inches dia- 
meter, which they poliſh as ſmooth as the other, 
and ſometimes they etch or grave thereon Circles, 
Stars, a Half- Moon, or any other figure ſuitable 
to their fancy. Theſe they wear inſtead of me- 
dals before or behind their neck, and uſe the 
Peak, Runtees, and Pipes for coronets, bracelets, 

belts, or long ſtrings hanging down before the 
breaft}; or elſe they lace their garments with them 
and adorn their Tomahawks and ev ery thing elſe 
they value with them. 

The Roenoke alſo is current among them as 
money, but of far leſs value than the former. 
This is made of the cockle-ſhell broken into ſmall 
bits with rough edges, drilled through in the ſame 
manner as beads, and this they uſe alſo as Peak 
for ornament, 

As to the money that paſies among the Engliſh, 
Mr. BevERLEy informs us, it is either Gold of the 
ſtamp of Arabia, or Silver and Gold of the ſtamp 
of France, Portugal, or the Spaniſh America. 
— French, and Portugueſe-coined Sliver is 

ettled by law at three Pence three Farthings the 
_ -weight, Gold of the ſame coin, and of Ara- 
bia, at five Shillings the penny-weight. Engliſh 
Guineas at twenty ſix Shillings each; and the Silver, 
two Pence in every Shilling advance. Engliſh old 
coin goes by weight as the other Gold and Silver. 

Their weights and meaſures are enacted to be of 
the ſame ſtandard as in England by their general 
aſſembly. 

And here I ſhall take an opportunity of giving 
a further deſcription of their earths, ſtones, and 
minerals, from Mr, BevEerLEy, This gentle- 
man informs us, that there are found in this coun- 


formerly had many more; but how they came 


try a great variety of carths for phyſick, cleanſing, Cy \p 
ſcouring, and making all forts of Potter's ware; X. 
ſuch as Antimony, Talk, vellow and red Oker, 
Fuller's-Earth, Pipe Clay, and other ſat and fine 
clays, Marle, &c. 

They have beſides in theſe upper parts coal for Ceal :», 
firing, flate for covering, and ſtones for building ate 
and flat paving in vaſt quantities, as likewiſe peb- 
ble- ſtones; neverthcleſs it has been confidently af. 
fir med, by many who have been in Virginia, that 
there is not a ſtone in all the country. If ſuch 
travellers (ſays Colonel BEVYVERLEY) knew no 
better than they ſaid, my judgment of them is, that 
cither they were people of extreme ſhort memories, 
or elſe of very narrow obſervation: For tho 
generally the lower parts are flat, and ſo free 
from ſtones that people ſeldom ſhoe their Horſes; 
yet in many places, and particularly near the falls 
of the rivers, are found vaſt quantities of ſtones 
fit for all kind of uſes, However, as yet there is 
ſeldom any uſe made of them, becauſe commonly 
wood is to be had at much leſs trouble. And as 
for coals, it is not likely they ſhould ever be uſed 
there in any thing but forges and great towns, if 
ever they happen! to have any; for in their coun- 
try plantations the wood grows at every man's Quick 
door ſo faſt that after it has been cut down it will E 
in ſeven years time, grow up again from feed to 
ſubſtantial fire-wood; and in eighteen or twenty 
years it will come to be very good board-timber, 

For mineral earths it is believed they have Bend 
great plenty and variety, that country being in 3 
good latitude, and having great appearances of 
them. It has been proved too that they have 
both iron and lead, as appears by what was ſaid 
before concerning the iron work ſet up at Fal- 
ling-Creek in James River, where the iron pro- 
ved rea ſonably good: But before they got into 
the body of the mine the people were cut off in that 
fatal maſſacre, and the project has never been ſet 
on foot ſince until of late; but it has not had its 
full trial. 

The gold mine, of which there was once ſo 
much noiſe, may perhaps, be found hereafter to 
be ſome good metal when it comes to be fully ex- 
amined, But be that as it will, the ſtones that grit! 
are found near it in great plenty are valuable, fte. 
their luſtre approaching nearer to that of the 
diamond than thoſe of Briſtol or Kerry. There 
is no other fault in them but their ſoftneſs, 
which the weather hardens when they have been 
ſome time expoſed to it, they being found under 
the ſurface of the earth, This place has now plan- 
tations on it. 

The Indians have ſome pearl amongſt them, and pearl. 


cod. 


by them is uncertain: BEVERLEx is of opinion 
they found them in the oyſter-banks which a- 
bound in this coun 

* The 


fol 
ne 


earl. 


the fatigue of which they endure to admiration, 


They make no other proviſion for their journey 


but their gun or bow, to ſupply them with food 
many hundred miles together. If they carry any 
fleſh in their marches they barbacue it, or rather 
dry it by degrees at ſome diſtance over the clear 
coals of a wood fire, juſt as the Charibees are ſaid 
to preſerve the bodies of their great men from cor- 
ruption, Their ſauce to this dry meat (if they 
have any beſides a good ſtomach) is only a little 
Bears oyl, or oil of Acorns, which laſt they 
force out by boiling the Acorns in a ſtrong lye. 
Sometimes alſo in their travels each man takes a 
pint or quart of Rockahomony, that is, the 
fineſt Indian Corn parched and beaten to powder. 
When they find their ſtomach empty (and cannot 
ſtay for the tedious cookery of other things) they 
put about a ſpoonful of this into their mouths and 
drink a draught of water upon it, which ſtays 
their ſtomachs, and enables them to purſue their 
journey without delay. But their main dependance 
is upon the game they kill by the way, and the 
natural fruits of the earth. They take no care 
about lodging in theſe journeys, but content them- 
[elves with the ſhade of a tree, or a little high 
graſs. | 

When they fear being diſcovered or followed by 
an enemy in their marches, they every morning, 
having arſt agreed where they ſhall rendezvous at 
night, diſperſe themſelves into the woods, and each 
takes a different way, that fo the graſs or leaves 
being but ſingly preſſed may riſe again and not be- 
tray them : For the Indians are very artful in fol- 
lowing a track, even where the impreſſions are 
not viſible to other people, eſpecially if they have 
any advantage from the looſeneſs of the earth, 
trom the ſtiffneſs of the graſs, or the ſtirring of 
the leaves, which in the winter ſeaſon lie very 
thick upon the ground, and likewiſe afterwards 
it they do not happen to be burned. 
When in their travels they meet with any wa- 
ters which are not fordable, they make Canoes 


of Birch-bark, by flipping it whole off the tree in 


this manner: 1. They gaſh the Bark quite round 
the tree at the length they would have the Canoe 
of, then ſlit down the length from end to end; 
when that is done, they with their Tomahawks 
ealtly open the Bark, and trip it whole off. 
Then they force it open with ſticks in the middle, 
lope the under ſide of the ends, and ſew them up, 
which helps to keep the belly open ; or if the 
Birch-Trees happen to be ſmall, they ſew the Bark 
©: two together, The ſeams they daub with clay 
vr mud, and then paſs over in theſe Canoes by 
v0 or three or more at à time, according as they 
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AP, The Indians perform all their journeys on foot, 


are in bigneſs, By reaſon of the lightneſs of theſe CH AP. 
boats they can eafily carry them over land if they X. 
foreſee they are like to meet with any more Wa- Ag 
ters that may impede their march; or elſe they 

leave them at the water-fide, making no farther 

account of them, except it be to repaſs the ſame 

waters in their return, 

The Indians, when they travel ever fo ſmall 
a way, being much embroiled in war one with 
another, uſe ſeveral marks painted upon their 
ſhoulders to diitinguith themſelves by, and ſhew 
what nation they are of. The uſual mark is one, 
two, or three arrows, One nation paints theſe 
arrows upwards, another downwards, a third 
ſide- ways; and others again uſe other diſtinctions, 
from whence it came to paſs that the Virginia- 
aſſembly took up the humour of making badges of 
Silver, Copper or Braſs, of which they gave a 
ſufficient number to each nation in amity with 
the Engliſh, and then made a law that the Indi- 
ans ſhould not travel among the Engliſh plantati- 
ons without one of theſe badges in their company, 
to ſhew-that they are friends. 

The Engliſh inhabitants are very courteous to Hoſpitality 
travellers, who need no other recommendation 1 
but the being human creatures. A ſtranger has vlies a too 
no more to do but to enquire upon the road place of inns, 
where any gentleman or good houſe-keeper lives, 
and there he may depend upon his being received 
with hoſpitality. This good-nature is fo general 
among their people, that the gentry, when they 
go abroad, order their principal ſervant to enter- 
tain all viſitors with every thing the plantation 
affords. And the poor planters, who have but 
one bed, will very often fit up or lie upon a form 
or couch all night to make room for a weary tra- 
veller to repoſe himſelf after his journey. 

If there happen to be a churl that either out 
of covetouſneſs or ill-nature won't comply with. 
this general cuſtom, he has a mark of infamy ſet 
upon him, and is abhorred by all. 

As to the roads, there are no where better, the ro-9. 
country being for the moſt part level, and ſcarce 
any rugged or deep ways; inſomuch that it is a 
common thing to ride forty or fifty miles in an 
afternoon, and ſometimes an hundred in a ſum- 
mer's day. | 

As the Indians travel on foot, ſo the Engliſh Land and 
generally ride on horſeback, or go by water from water car- 
one part of the country to the other, their nume- I 
rous rivers and creeks affording them water car- 
riage to every plantation almoſt; which renders 
ſtage-coaches and waggons perfectly uſeleſs in 
moſt places: And I don't find they have any other 
way of carrying their merchandice or baggage by 
land than on the backs of porters or Pack- horſes. 
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Of the name, ſituation, and extent of Maryland ; and of the face of the country, its mountains, foreſts, 
ſeas, bays, rivers and ſprings. 


CHAP. ING CHARLES I. was pleaſed to give 
I this province the name of Maryland, in 
Ls 


honour to his Queen HenR1ETTA-Ma- 
RIA, daughter of HEN RV IV. of France, when 
he granted it by patent to GEORGE CALVERT, 
Lord Baltimore, anno 1631. 

Maryland is fituated between the 38th and 40th 
degrees of northern latitude, and between the 
74th and 78th degrees of weſtern longitude, as 
1s generally computed ; but it muſt be confeſſed 
the weſtern boundaries are very uncertain, ſome 
extending them beyond the Apalathean Mountains, 
Our firſt adventurers particularly were of opinion 
that Virginia, under which name they compre- 
hended all the Britiſh Plantations, extended weſt- 
ward as far as the Pacifick Ocean, tho' later diſ- 
coveries have convinced us that the continent to 
the weſtward of our plantations is more than two 
thouſand miles broad ; and ſhould we continue to 
enlarge our weſtern frontier for a thouſand years 
to come, without any oppoſition from the natives, 
the French, or Spaniards, I doubt we ſhould not 
be able to people or plant one half of it. 

The north end of the bay of Cheſepeak divides 
Maryland into two parts, called the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Shores. It is bounded at preſent by part 
of Penſylvania on the north, by another part of 
Penſylvania and the Atlantick Ocean on the eaſt ; 
by Virginia Proper on the ſouth, and by the Apa- 
lathean Mountains on the weſt. It is ſeparated 
from Virginia on the ſouth, by the river Patow- 
mack on the weſtern ſhore, and the river Pocomo- 
ac on the eaſtern ſhore, The length from north 
to ſouth being about an hundred and forty miles, 
and the breath from eaſt to weſt, if we extend 
it no further than the country already planted, 
will not be ſo much, tho' its future limits pothbly 
may extend much farther. 

As to the face of the country, this, as well 
as Virginia, may be divided into: 1. The low 
lands next the ſea: 2, The hilly country to- 
wards the heads of the rivers: And 3. The Apa- 
lathean Mountains beyond, which are exceed- 
ing high, and run parallel to the Atlantick Ocean, 
v. from the north · eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 


Name. 


Situation. 


Extent, 


F ace of the 
country. 


room for their plantations, or for the building of 


4 


The low lands heretofore conſiſted of ſwamps or CH 17 
woods, being one continued foreſt almoſt till the I. 
Engliſh cleared a good part of it, either to make 


ſhips and houſes, and the making Tobacco-caſks 
and Pipe-ſtaves for cxportation 3 which has made 
ſuch havock among their woods, that ſome of 
them begin to apprehend the want of timber, eſpe- 
cially near their ports and rivers for as to that 
which lies remote from the water, it is of little 
uſe to them, the price of the carriage exceeding 
the value of the wood, 
Towards the heads of the rivers there are a 
mixture of hills and vallies as in Virginia, well 
planted with a variety of timber and itruit-trees ; 
and where theſe are wanting there are large mea- 
dows or ſavannahs, where the graſs grows to A 
ſurpriſing length. | 
This country, like Virginia, alſo is watered Sn 
with innumerable ſprings, which form a great“ 
many fine rivers, of which the chief are, I. Pa- Paton: 
towmack, which riſing in the mountains on the 
north-weſt runs to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſeparates 
Maryland from V irvinia on the ſouth-weſt, falling 
into the middle of the bay of Cheſepeak. 2. The 
river Pocomoac, which riſing near the ocean runs Pocomca 
almoſt directly ſouth, and then turning to the 
welt falls int6 the bay of Cheſepeak, near Wat- 
kins's Point; a line drawn from the mouth of the 
river directly eatt to the Atlantick Ocean is the 
trve boundary between Maryland and Virginia 
on the eaſtern ſhore. 3. The river Patuxent, Patoxer* 
which riſing in Anne Arundel County runs to the 
ſouth-caſt, and falls into the bay of Chelepeak, 
about twenty miles to the northward of the mouth 
of Patowmack River. 4. Severn River, which Severn. 
riſes on the north-weſt part of Maryland, and 
running South-eaſt falls into the upper part of the | 
ſaid bay. 5. Cheptonk, which riſing on the Cher 
eaſtern ſhore runs to the ſouth-weſt and falls into | 
the ſame bay, 6. Saſſafras River, which riſes in Sasa. 
the north-caſt of Maryland, and running al 
due weft falls into the north end of the ſaid bay. ; 
. Wicomo River, which riſing on the eaſtern Wicens 
bas runs to the ſouth-weſt, and falls _ 
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:4 H AP. bay almoſt againſt the mouth of Patowmack River. 
I 


The Sth and laſt river I ſhall mention is St. 
George's, on the weſt ſide of the bay, which 


torge, running from north to ſouth falls into the 


the mouth of the river Patowmack: Here the 
Engliſh firſt ſettled and built the town of St. 
Mary's. There are a great many more rivers ca- 
pable of receiving large thips, which with the nu- 
merous bays and creeks that indent the land on 
every ſide, give the ſeamen an opportunity of 
bringing their veſſels up to the very planters doors 
to receive their freight, as in Virginia, As to that 
part of the coaſt of Maryland which lies upon the 
Atlantick Ocean, the fame may be faid of it 
which Colonel BEVERLE V ſays of Virginia, that 
it is a bold even coaſt with regular ſoundings, and 
open all the year round; ſo that having the lati- 
tude, which can hardly be wanted where there 
is ſo much clear weather, any ſhip may go in by 
ſoundings alone by day or night, in ſummer or 
winter, and need fear no diſaſter if the Mariners 
underſtand any thing. Let the wind blow how 
it will, and chop about never ſo ſuddenly, they 
will find an opportunity by the evenneſs of the 
coaſt either of ſtanding off and clearing the ſhore, 
or of running into a ſafe harbour within the 


capes of Virginia; to which conveniences there 


is the addition of good anchorage without the 
Capes. 


SH 
Of the air, ſeaſons, winds and tides, 


CHAP. "15% air of this country, I perceive, is ex- 
II 


_ ceſhve hot ſome part of the ſummer, and e- 
qually cold in winter when the north-weſt wind 
blows : But the natives, who would have us be- 
lieve their country a perfect paradiſe, tell us they 
are happily ſituated between the heat and cold; 
that their heats are very ſeldom troubleſome, and 
then only by accident in a perfect calm, but that 
this does not happen above two or three days in a 
vear, and then laſts but a few hours at a time ; 
and even that inconvenience is made very tolera- 


ble by their cool ſhades, their open and airy rooms, 


arbours and grotto's; and in ſpring and fall the 
weather is as pleaſant as can be wiſhed. 

That their winters are not of more than three 
or four months duration, and in theſe they ſeldom 


| have one month of bad weather; all the reſt they 


are happy in a clear air and a bright ſun, and are 
ſcarce cver troubled with fogs. It is acknowledged 
they have hard froſts ſometimes, but they laſt no 
longer than while the wind blows from the north 
and north-weſt points, which is ſeldom more than 
three or four days, At other times they have no 


froſt at all; and their froſts are attended with 
"—_ * weather: And in the ſpring, ſum- 
OIL. * | | 


mer and winter, theſe winds are only cool plea- 
ſant breezes, 

Their rains, except in the depth of win- 
ter, are very agreeable and refreſhing. In ſum- 
mer they laſt but a few hours and then bright 
weather ſucceeds, However, it is acknowledg- 
ed that the ſhowers which fall in ſummer are ve- 
ry heavy for the time they laſt, and that part of 
the country which lies on the bays of the ſea and 
the mouths of the rivers, which is much the heſt 
peopled, is certainly hot and moiſt, and conſe- 
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quently unhealthful : Indeed higher up the coun- 


try, whither their plantations are now extended, 
the air is much more healthtul ; eſpecially ſince 
their lands are cleared of wood, They have here 
however dreadful thunder in the heat of ſummer, 
but as it cools and refreſhes the air, they rather 
wiſh for it than fear it, they tell us; tho' it 
ſometimes does much miſchief. 

Their tides are very ſmall as well on the coaſt 
bordering on the ocean as in the bay of Cheſe- 
peak, as was obſerved in treating of Virginia, to 
which I muſt refer the reader for further ſatisfac- 
tion on theſe heads; theſe countries being ſituated 
almoſt in the ſame latitude and on the ſame bay 


of Cheſepcak. 
CHAP. III. 


Of the provinces and chief towns of Maryland ; and 
of the buildings of the Indians. 


W HEN the Engliſh planted this country they 

found a King or Chief called a Weroance, 
upon almoſt every river as in Virginia; but the 
limits of their reſpective countries are not exactly 
known: Since the Indians transferred or yielded 
this province to the Engliſh, it has been divided 
into ten counties, ſix on the weſt fide of the bay 
and four on the eaſt fide of it: Thoſe on the 
welt ſide taking them from ſouth to north are, 
I. St. Mary's County, 2. Charles County. 
3. Prince George County. 4. Calvert County. 
5. Anne Arundel County; and, 6. Baltimore 
County. 

The counties on the eaſt fide of the bay, be- 
ginning alſo from the ſouth, are, 1. Somerſet 
County. 2. Dorcheſter County. 3. Talbot County. 
4. Cecil County. As for the county of Kent, 
that or the greateſt part of it is now held to be in 
Penſylvania. 

St. Mary's, the capitol of the county of the 
ſame name, and for ſome time of the whole pro- 


vince, is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river St. St. Mary's © © 
Town and 


George, in 38 degrees odd minutes north latitude; 
This, as has been intimated, was the firſt town 
in Maryland, built by the Engliſh, who raiſed a 
fort for its defence; but I don't perceive in its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate it had more than three or 

Tt t four 


Tides, 


CHAP, 
III. 
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Provinces. 


County. 
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THE PRESENT STATE 
CH AP, four ſcore houſes in it, and ſince the ſeat of the 


government has been removed to Annapolis, ſeems 
to be upon the decline; for the fame humour 
prevails here as in Virginia of living on their re- 
ſpective plantations and not in towns. In this 
county alſo are the pariſhes of Hervington, St. 
Clement's, and St. John's; and here is a noble 
ſeat of the Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, calVd 
Mettapany, fituate near the mouth of the river 
Patuxent. 

In Prince Charles County, which lies north 
of St. Mary's, are the pariſhes of Brifto} and Piſ- 
cataway z and in that of Prince George the pariſh 
of Maſterkout, In Calvert County, which is di- 
vided from Charles County by the river Patuxent, 
are the pariſhes of Abington, Warrington, and Cal- 
verton. In the county of Anne Arundel, which 
lies north of Charles County, the chief town is 
Annapolis, now the capital of the province, and 
formerly called Severn ; being ſituate on the river 
of that name, in 39 degrees odd minutes north 
latitude : Here the courts of juſtice and the gene- 
ral aſſemblies were ordered to be held in the year 
1699, and this has ever ſince been the reſidence 
of the Governor; notwithſtanding which, *tis 
ſaid there are not yet an hundred houſes built in 
the town, In Baltimore County, which lies be- 
tween Anne Arundel County and the province of 
Penſylvania, is the pariſh of Baltimore, ſituate on 
the north-weſt part of the bay of Cheſepeak. 

In Somerſet County,which is the molt ſoutherly 
county on the eaſt fide of the bay, are the town 
and pariſh of Somerſet. In Dorcheſter County, 
which lies north of Somerſet, are the town and 
pariſh of Dorcheſter, beſides a great many Indian 
towns. In Talbot County, which lies north of 
Dorcheſter, are the pariſhes of Oxford, St. Mi- 
chael's, and Bolingbroke; and Cecil, the moſt 
northerly county on the eaſt fide of the bay, is 
bounded both on the north and eaſt by the pro- 


. vince of Penſylvania ; but the limits hereof will 


Bui dinge. 


be more particularly deſcribed when I come to 
treat of Penſylvania, | 

In this province are more Indian towns and 
better peopled than in Virginia, eſpecially on the 
eaſt ſide of the bay; there never having been any 
wars, and ſcarce any miſunderſtanding between 
the Engliſh and the natives. 
Indians, which they call Wigwams, or Wig- 


 wangs, are of two ſorts, the ſmaller reſembling 


a bee-hive, and the larger being of an oblong 
form, are roofed like a barn ; and both built with 
green poles and covered with bark, which they 
tie together with the fibres of roots, or the rind 
of trees. Their windows are only holes in the 
{ides of the houſe, which they cloſe with ſhutters 
of bark in bad weather, leaving only the windows 
open to the leeward. Their fire-hearth is in the 
middle of the houſe, and a little hole at the top of 


The houſes of the 


it to let out the ſmoke ; but it not being confin'd C17 1p 


as in a chimney, the ſmoke often ſpreads all over 
the houſe, and can only be borne by thoſe who 


have been bred up in fuch places from their in- 77TH 


fancy. "Their door is no more than a piece of 
matting hung upon a ſtring ; and when they go 
far from home they barricade the door with great 
pieces of timber, to keep out wild beaſts, The 
houſe ſeldom has more than one room; unleſs it 
be a great man's palace, which has uſually ſome 
partitions in it made with poles and mats, 


As to their furniture, the better fort have mats Furnityx, 


or carpets to fit on, and uſually fit with their 
legs ſtretched out, and not croſs-leged, like the 
eaſtern nations: Their lodging is upon a couch 
of boards or reeds, fixed to the fide of the houſe, 
and covered with mats or ſkins. In winter 
they will lie upon the ſkin of a Bear or ſome o- 
ther animal about the fire, covering themſelves 
with their watchcoats ; but in warm weather they 
lie only on a mat, rolling up another mat for 
their pillow, When they are at war, or appre- 
henſive of the approach of an enemy, they ſur- 
round their town with palliſadoes, or at leaſt the 
houſes of their Weroances or Chiefs; within 
which they all retire with their families and ef- 
fects, as in Virginia, upon receiving any alarm, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the perſons and habits of the Indians ; their genius 
and temper, manufaftures, food, exerciſes and di- 
verſions ; the diſeaſes they are ſulject to, and their 


remedies, 


TP HE ſtature of the Indians, as has been ob- CHAP. 
ſerved in treating of Virginia, is not different I. 


from that of the Engliſh. Their bodies are ſtrait, "AS 


and well proportioned ; their features tolerable ; , 


their complexion would be the fame as that of the ud Indus 


people in the ſame latitude in Europe, if they did 
not take a great deal of pains to make them darker 
by greaſing, and then expoſing themſelves to the 
ſun from their infancy: The features of their 
women are not very engaging, and following 
the ſame cuſtom of anointing themſelves, and ly- 


ing in the ſun as the men do, their complexions 


are very dark, and ſome have obſerved they have 
an odd caſt with their eyes, which are generally 
black. | 

The hair of both ſexes is black; the men cut 
theirs ſhort in various forms, and either greaſe or 
paint it; and perſons of diſtinction leave a long 
lock behind. The men pull off the hair of their 
beards by the roots with tweezers made of ſhells, 
and neither men or women ſufferany hair to grow 
on their bodies: The women wear the hair of 
their heads very long; ſometimes flowing down 


thei and at others tied up with a fillet, or 
eir backs, 0 p Wit 
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p. coronet of ſhells and beads 3 and men of diſ- 


tinction, as well as the women, wear coronets of 
ſhells and beads of various colours: The women 
alſo have chains of the fame about their necks, 
and bracelets on their arms. 

The common people go bare-headed, only 
ſticking ſome beautiful feathers on their crowns ; 
and when they are at work, or employed in hunt- 
ing, ſhooting, and other exerciſes, they wear 
only a piece of ſkin, wrapped about their loins, 
being naked from their waiſt upwards, and from 
the middle of the thigh downwards, but when 
they are drefled, Foray in cold weather, they 
have a mantle about their ſhoulders, made of the 
ſkin of a Deer, or ſome other animal, which they 
ſometimes wear looſe, and at others tied cloſe 
about them; and they ſeldom go abroad without 
their bow, their quiver of arrows, and their to- 
mahawk, or hatchet : They have a kind of ſhoes, 
made of a piece of Deer-ſkin, which they lace, 
or faſten with a thong on the top of the foot. 
The dreſs of the women does not differ from that 
of the men, except it be in their ornaments, 
viz, their necklaces, bracelets, &c. and in the 
wearing of their hair, 

Their Prieſts have a garment different from 
other men, reſembling a fhort cloak, hung up- 
on one ſhoulder, which being faſtened about the 
neck reaches down to the middle of the thigh ; 
but this garment having been deſcribed in Virgi- 


nia, I ſhall not trouble the reader with it again, 


The Indians of Maryland are allowed to be 
men of quick and fprightly parts, like thcir 
neighbours of Virginia; but want like them the 
advantage of letters and education, They are 
nimble, active, and indefatigable in their warlike 
expeditions, hunting, and journies. There are 
alſo men of courage - amongſt them, but they are 
generally timorous, revengeful, and implacable ; 
and when they gain a victory, or get advantage of 


an enemy, deſtroy man, woman, and child. 
_ Their little kingdoms and tribes are perpetually 


in a ſtate of war, which very much leſſens their 
numbers; and if one man Lil another of the 
tame clan, the quarrel is never forgotten or for- 
given, but they endeavour to retaliate injury for 
injury, from generation to generation. I do not 
find their Princes interpoſe in theſe caſes, but 
leave every man to take his own revenge. Mr, 
Hugn Jos, in his account of the Indians of 
Maryland, fays, though they are timorous and 
cowardly in hight, yet when they are taken pri- 
ſoners, and condemned to death, they die like 
heroes, braving the moſt exquiſite torments, and 
ſinging even upon the rack, 

: As to their manufactures and mechanick arts, 
it we confider the badneſb of their tools, they 
might be eftecmed excellent workmen, eſpecially 
65 they had no particular trades amongſt them 


work of a Carpenter, Taylor, Shoe-maker, &c. 
for himſelf, 

When the Engliſh arrived there, they had no 
ſort of iron tools or inſtruments ; their axes 
were ſharp ſtones ſet in wood : With theſe the 
made their bows of the Locuſt-Tree, an hr 
ſive hard wood when it is dry, but they faſhioned 
them therefore while it was green and pliant : 
Their arrows they made of reeds or ſticks, that 
wanted but little faſhioning; and fledged their 
arrows with Turkeys feathers, which they glued 
to the ſmall end of the ſhaft, and armed the head 
with a white tranſparent ftone, a bone or the 
ſpur of a wild Turkey. 

They: procured fire, by rubbing a ſtick of hard 
wood upon a picce that was foit and dry : They 
felled trees of a prodigious fize by making a little 
fire about the root, and keeping the flame from 
aſcending, until they burnt away fo much of the 
baſis, that the leaſt blaſt of wind brought it down 
and as it lay on the ground, they burnt it of 
what length they pleaſed ; "Fhen they raiſed it to 
a convenient height to work upon, and burnt it 
hollow, when they intended to make a boat of it, 
removing the fire from place to place, until they 
had made it as deep as they deſigned ; after which 
they ſcraped it ſmooth, and the canoe, or boat, 
was finiſhed, being all of a piece: "Theſe canocs 
are from ten to forty foot in Jength, 

In order to clear the ground for a plantation, 
they uſed to chop the trees round with their ſtone- 
hatchets, or tomahawks, which killed them in 
two or three years, and the trees fell of them- 
ſclves ; but they were glad to change their toma- 
hawks for European axes, which make much 
quicker diſpatch, 
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IV. 


Their houſhould utenſils were earthen pots, Utengis, 


in which they boiled their meat, Baſkets made 
of ſilk-graſs, with gourds or calabaſhes, ſer- 
ved them for diſhes and bowls; a ſhell was 
their ſpoon, and their knife an edged reed or flint, 
Their mats were made of ruſhes; their mantles 
of the ſkins of beaſts, which ſerved them alfo for 
bed-cloaths ; and as they never trouble themſelves 
to ſhape their cloaths to their bodies, it did not 
require much ſkill or pains to finiſh them. The 
fibres of the bark of trees, as well as ſilk-graſs, 
ſerved them for thread and cordage ; and their 
needle was a thorn, or the bone of a fiſh, 


The Indians here have no ſet meals, but eat all Thelr di 


day long when they have plenty of proviſions, 
eſpecially when they have ſuch food as they like : 
a. no men endure hunger with more pa- 
tience in a timo of ſcareity; and this they make 
more tolerable, it is faid, by girding up their bel- 
lies, which makes them not fo ſenſible of the 


want of food as 2 otherwiſe be, 
* fiſh, fl nn 
t 2 an 


et; 
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CHAP. and even ſome ſpecies of Snakes and inſects, ſuch 


IV. as Grubs. the nymphe of Waſps ; ſome ſort of 
Wy Scarabzi, Cicade, &c. They eat alſo Peas, Beans, 
and all manner of Pulſe parched and boiled. 
Their bread is made of Indian Corn, wild Oats, 
or the ſeed of the Sun-flower ; but they never eat 
bread with their meat. They had no falt, but 
uſed the aſhes of Hiccory, Stick-weed, or ſome 
other plants that afforded a falt-aſh, to ſeaſon their 
meat : And there is no food they ſeem fonder of 
than the green cars of Indian Corn roafted ; for 
which reaſon they plant it at different times in the 
ſpring that the ſeaſon may laſt the longer. 

They ſtew their meat moſt commonly: They 
alſo broil and toaſt it againſt the fire, and fre- 
quently put fiſh and fleſh into their hommony 
(which is Indian Corn ſtewed over a gentle fire 
for ten or twelve hours, until it is as thick as fur- 
mety or buttered wheat.) They either broil their 
meat upon the coals, or on a hot hearth, and fre- 
quently dry it upon a wooden grate, which ſtands 
very high above the fire, which they call barba- 
cuing it; and this dryed fleſh they uſually take 
with them on a march, or in their hunting ex- 
peditions, and ſtew it as they want it. They flea 
and embowel their veniſon and other meat as the 
Europeans do, and pull and draw their fowls; but 
they dreſs their fiſh without gutting or ſcaling; 
however, they do not eat the guts as the Euro- 

peans do thoſe of woodcocks and larks. 

The ftewed umbles of a Deer is a great diſh 
with them, aud the ſoup made thereof much ad- 
mired. Their deſert conſiſts of dryed Peaches and 
other fruits. They eat no kind of ſallads or ſauce 
with their meats, but boil roots with it, and 
make it pretty ſavoury with Pepper, &c. in the 
dreſſing. They eat alſo Trubs, Earth-Nuts, 
wild Onions, and a tuberous root called Tuck- 
aboe, which grows in boggy grounds and is a- 
bout the bigneſs of a Potatoe, which it reſembles 
in taſte. 

As for liquor, I do not find they drank any 
thing but water, until the Engliſh taught them 
better (or rather worſe; ) and it is remarkable 
that though they had a great variety of fine ſprings, 
they always choſe pond-water, or any other that 
had heen expoſed to the air and ſun, to drink, 
rather than fountain or well- water. They are 
now very fond of every kind of ſtrong liquor the 
Engliſh have, and will be drunk with it as often 
as they can get it. They fit drinking, and at 

their meals, on a mat on the ground, with their 
legs ſtretched out at length before them, and the 
cup or diſh between their legs ; and for this rea- 
ſon ſeldom more than two eat together. 

As to their exerciſes and diverſions, there are 
no people more conſtantly employed in hunting, 
fiſhing, and fowling than the 8 of this 


country, during the reſpective ſeaſons; but theſe 


Various 
ways of 
dre Hing 
their focd. 


Liquor, 
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meſtick diverſions are ſinging, inſtrumental muſick, 
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may be looked upon rather as their buſineſs than di- 
verſions, as they ſupply their families with food by 


I 
theſe means the greateſt part of the year : Their do- 0 


M 


Ii 


and dancing; which not differing from the muſick 
and dancing of the Virginian Indians already de- 
ſcribed, I ſhall not weary the reader with the repe- 
tition of what has been already ſaid upon that head. 
The diverſions of the Engliſh both here and in Vir- 
ginia are chiefly hunting, fiſhing and fowling ; 
ſome uſe Stalking-horſes, whereby they cover 
themſelves from the ſight of the Deer, until they 
come within reach of them; others cut dawn trees 
for the Deer to browze upon, and lie in wait be- 
hind them : Others again ſet ſtakes in pits near 
their fences, where the Deer have been uſed to 
leap over into a field of Peas, which they love ex- 
tremely. Theſe ſtakes they fo place as to run into 
the body of the Deer when he pitches, by which 
means they impale him ; and for a temptation to 
the leap, take down the top-part of the fence. 
They hunt their Hares (which are very nume- Hunting, 
rous) on foot with Mungrils or ſwift Dogs, which 
cither catch them quickly, or force them to hole 
in a hollow tree, whither all their Hares generally 
tend when they are cloſely purſued, As ſoon as 
they are thus holed and have crawled up into the 
body of the tree, they kindle a fire, and ſmo- 
ther them with ſmoak, until they let go their 
hold, and fall to the bottom ſtifled, from whence 
they take them: If they have a mind to ſpare 
their lives, upon turning them looſe, they will 
be as fit as ever to hunt at another time, for the 
miſchief done them by the ſmoak immediately 
wears off again. 
They have another ſort of hunting which is 
very diverting, and that they call vermine-hunt- 
ing. It is performed on foot with ſmall Dogs 
in the night, by the light of the moon or ſtars, 
Thus in ſummer-time they find abundance of 
Raccoons, Opoſſums, and Foxes, in the Corn- 
Fields, and about their plantations ; but at other 
times they muſt go into the woods for them, 
The method is to go out with three or four Dogs, 
and as ſoon as they come to the place, they bid 
the Dogs ſeek out, and all the company follow 
immediately, Wherever a Dog barks you may 
depend upon finding the game, and this alarm 
draws both men and Dogs that way. If this 
ſport be in the woods, the game by that time 
you come near it, is perhaps mounted on the top 
of an high tree, and then they detach a nimble 
fellow up after it, who muſt have a ſcuffle with 
the beaſt before he can throw it down to the Dogs; 
and then the ſport increaſes to ſee the vermine en- 
counter thoſe little curs. In this fort of hunting 
they carry their great Dogs out with them, be- 
cauſe Wolves, Bears, Panthers, wild Cats, and 

al other beaſts of prey are abroad in the nig, 
| or 


as. 
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For Wolves they make traps, and ſet guns 
baited in the woods, ſo that when he offers to 
ſeize the bait, he pulls the trigger, and the gun 
diſcharges upon him. They have many pretty 
devices beſides the gun to take wild Turkeys, 

The Indian invention of weirs in fiſhing is 
mightily improved by the Engliſh, beſides which 
they make uſe of ſeins, trolls, caſting-nets, ſetting- 
nets, hand-fiſhing, and angling; and in each find 
abundance of diverſion, Like thoſe of the Eux- 
ine Sea they alſo fiſh with ſpilyards, which is 
a long line ſtaked out in the river, and hung with 
a great many hooks on ſhort ſtrings, faſtened to 
the main line about three or four foot aſunder, 
ſupported by ſtakes, or buoyed up with gourds. 
They uſe likewiſe the Indian way of ſtriking by 
the light of a fre in the night, 

Their fowling is anſwerable to their fiſhing 
for plenty, of game, in its proper ſeaſon, Some 
plantations have a vaſt variety of it. 

The admirable ceconomy of the Beavers de- 
ſerves to be particularly remembred, « They co- 
habit in one houſe ; are incorporated in a regular 
form of government, ſomething like monarchy ; 
and have over them a ſuperintendent, which the 
Indians call Pericu : He leads them out to their 
ſeveral employments, which conſiſts in felling of 
trees, biting off the branches, and cutting them 
into certain lengths ſuitable to the buſineſs they 
deſign them for; all which they perform with 
their teeth, When this is done, the Pericu or- 
ders ſeveral of his ſubjects to join together and 
take up one of thoſe logs; which they muſt 
carry to their | houſe or damm, as occaſion 
requires, He walks in ſtate by them all the 
while, and ſees that every one bears his equal 
ſhare of the burden while he bites with his 
teeth and laſhes with his tail thoſe that lag 
behind, and do not lend all their ſtrength. Their 
way of carriage is upon their tail, "They com- 
monly build their houſes in ſwamps; and then 
to raiſe the water to a convenient height, they 
make a damn with logs, and a binding fort of 
clay, ſo firm, that tho' the water runs continu- 
ally over, it cannot waſh it away, Within 
theſe damms they will incloſe water enough to 
make a pool like a mill-pond; and if a mill 
happen to be built on the ſame ſtream below their 
damm, the Miller ina dry ſeaſon, finds it worth 
his while to cut it to ſupply his mill with water ; 
upon which diſaſter the Beavers are ſo expert at 
their work, that in one or two nights time the 
will repair the breach and make it perfectly whole 
again, Sometimes they build their houfes in a 
broad marſh, where the tide ebbs and flows, and 
then they make no damm at all. The doors 
into their houſes are under water. I have been 
at the demoliſhing one of theſe houſes, that was 
found in a marſh, and was ſurpriſed to find it 


fortifyed with logs that were ſix foot long and CH AP, 


ten inches through, and had been carryed at leaft 


one hundred and fifty yards: This houſe was three (YI 


ſtories high and contained five rooms, that is to 
ſay, two in the lower, two in the middle ſtorie, 
and but one at the top. Theſe creatures have a 
great deal of policy, and know how to defeat 
all the ſubtilty and ſtrategems of the hunter, who 
ſeldom can meet with them, tho' they are in 
great numbers all over the country, 


They have many Horſes foaled in the woods of wild Hor- 


the up-lands that never were in hand, and are as ſes. 
ſhy as any ſavage creature: Theſe having no 
mark upon them belong to him that firſt takes 
them, However the captor commonly purchaſes 
theſe Horſes very dear by ſpoiling better in the 
purſuit, in which caſe he has little to make him- 
ſelf amends, beſides the. pleaſure of the chaſe : 
And very often this is all he has for it, for the 
wild Horſes are fo ſwift that it is difficult to catch 
them, and when they are taken, it is odds but 
their greaſe is melted, or elſe being old they are 
ſo ſullen that they cannot be tamed. 


The diſeaſes of the Indians proceed from heats Diſeaſes and 


on ting - remed es of 
and colds, and are uſually removed by ſweating ; i 


but if the humour fixes, and occaſions a pain in 
any of their limbs, they endeavour to cure it by 
burning the part with a live coal; with which ha- 
ving made a fore, they keep it running until the 
humour is drawn off, 

They alſo ſcarify the part and ſuck the fore, 
and ſometimes make uſe of reeds for cauteriſing, 
which they heat over the fire until they are ready 
to flame, and then apply them upon a piece of 
wet leather to the grieved part, which makes the 
heat more intenſe, As for the reſt of their re- 
medies, I muſt refer the reader to Virginia, and 
conſider, in the next place, the diſeaſes the Eng- 
liſh are ſubject to in this part of the world. 


Diſtempers come not here (ſays my author) by of the 
choaking up the ſpirits with a ſoggy and thick air, Ensliſ. 


as in ſome northern climes, nor by a ſtifling 
heat, which exhales the vigour of thoſe that 
dwell in a more ſoutherly latitude, but by a wil- 
ful and fooliſh indulging themſelves in thoſe plea- 
ſures which in a warm and fruitful country nature 
laviſhes upon mankind for their happineſs, and 
not for their deſtruction, 

Thus I have ſeen perſons impatient of heat lie 
almoſt naked upon the cold graſs in the ſhades, 
and there often forgetting themſelves fall aſleep ; 
nay, many are ſo imprudent as to do this in an 
evening, and perhaps lie ſo all night; when be- 
tween the dew from heaven, and the damps 
from the earth, ſuch impreſiions are made upon 
the humours of their body as occaſion fatal dif- 
tempers. 

Thus alfo I have ſeen perſons put into a great 
beat by exceſſive action, and in the midſt of _ 
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pores to the air: Nay, I have known ſome mad 
cnough in this hot condition to take huge draughts 
of cold water, or perhaps of milk and water; 
which they eſteem much more cold in operation 
than water alone, 

And thus likewiſe have I ſeen ſeveral people 
(eſpecially new comers) fo intemperate in devour- 
ing the pleaſant fruits, that they have fallen into 
dangerous fluxes and ſurfeits. "Theſe and fuch 
like diſorders are the chief occaſion of their diſ- 
caſes. 

The firſt ſickneſs that any new comer happens 
to have there, he unfairly calls a ſeaſoning, be it 
fever, ague, or any thing elſe that his own folly 
or exceſſes bring upon him. 

Their intermitting-ſevers as well as their agues 
are very troubleſome if a fit remedy be not applied; 
but of late the Doctors there have made uſe of the 
Cortex Peruvian with fuccels, and find that it 
ſeldom or never fails to remove the fits. The 
planters too have feveral roots natural to the coun- 
try, which in this caſe they .cry up as intallible ; 
and I have found by fevera] examples a total im- 
merſion in cold ſpring water, juſt at the acceſſion 
of the fit, an infallible cure. 

When theſe damps, colds and diſorders affect 
the body more gently, and do not ſeize people 
violently at firſt, then for want of ſome timely 
application (the planters abhorring all phytiick, ex- 
cept in deſperate caſes,) theſe ſmall diſorders are 
ſuftered to go on until they grow into a Cachexv, 
by which the body is over-run with obſtinate 
ſcorbutick humours: And this in a more fierce 
and virulent degree I take to be the yaws. 

The gripes is a diſtemper of the Caribbee- 
Iſlands, and not of Virginia or Maryland, and 
ſeldom gets tooting there, and then only upon 
great provocations, namely, by the intemperances 
betore mentioned, together with an unreaſonable 
uſe of filthy and unclean drinks, Perhaps too it 
may come by new unkne cyder, perry, or peach - 
drink, which the people are impatient to drink 
before it is ready; or by the exceilive uſp of lime- 
juice and tou] ſugar in punch and flip; or elſe by 


% 


the conſtant drinking of uncorrected beer made 


of tome windy unwholſome things, as fome peo- 


ple make uſe of in brewing, 
SE HASTY, 
Of their kiftery, gaverntvent, and religion, 


VIRGIN IA and Maryland were diſcovered 

anno 106, by the fame agventurers, and 
retained the ſame name until the eighth year of 
Ning CHARLES I. anne 1632, when that Prince 
araned that part of Virginia which lay north of 
Pactowmack river, and was not then planied, unto 


Cecitivs CALVERT, Lord Baltimore, of the CH A 
kingdom of Ireland, and his heirs: And this _ 
of the country was afterwards called Maryland, 
in honour of. the then Queen conſort, HEN RI- Grind +; 
ETTA-MARIA, youngelt daughter of the French h li 
King, HENRY IV. mw 

The Lord Baltimore having obtained this grant, plates 
ſent over his brother, the honourable LEox ARD an 163 
CarverT, Eſq; with ſeveral Roman Catholick 
gentlemen and other adventurers, to the number 
ot two hundred, to take poſſeſſion of the country 
who ſetting fail from England on the 224 of 
November, 1633, arrived at Point Comfort, in 
the bay. of Cheſepeak, on the 24th of February 
following; where being kindly received and ſu 
plicd with proviſions by the Engliſh of Virginia, 
they continued the voyage northward to the river 
Patowmack, appointed to be the boundary be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland, on the weft fide 
of the bay. 

The adventurers failed up this river, and land- 
ing in ſeveral places on the northern ſhore ac- 
quainted the natives they were come to ſettle a- 
mong{t them and trade with them; but the na- 
tives ſeemed rather to deſire their abſence than 
their company, However, there were no aQs 
of hoſtility committed on either fide, and the 
Engliſh returning down the river Patowmack a- 
gain, made choice of a place near the mouth of 
a river (which falls into it, and by them called 
St. George's River) to plant the firſt colony, They 
advanced afterwards to an Indian town, called 
Yoamaco, then the capital of the country, and 
at a conference with the Weroance or ſoveraign 
of the place, to whom they made conſiderable 
preſents, the Weroance conſented that the Eng- 
lich ſhould dwell in one part of the town, reſerve 
ing the other for his own people till the harveſt 
was over; and then agreed to quit the whole en- 
tirely to the Englith, and retize further into the 
country, which they did accordingly ; and the 
follow ing March Mr, CALVERT and the planters 
were left in the quiet poſſeſſion of the whole town, 
to which they gave the name of St. Mary's; and st Mii 
it was agreed on both tides, that if any wrong age? 
was done by either party, the nation offending { by ::: } 
ſhould make full ſatisfaction for the injury, The Es 
reaſon the .Y oamaco Indians were fo ready to en- 
ter into a treaty with the Engliſh, and you 
them part of their country, was in hopes of ob. 
taining their protection and aſi-ſtance againſt the 
Saiguahannah Indians, their northern neighbours, 
with whom they were then at war; and indeed 
the Yoamaco Indians were npon the point of as 
bandoning their country to avoid the fury of the 
Safqarahapnal nation before the Engliſh arrived) 
from whence it apps urs, that the adventurers ſent 
over by the Lord Baltimore cannot be charged 
with any injuſtice in ſectliug themlelves- in — 
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part of America, being invited to it by the ori- 
ginal inhabitants. 
The Engliſh being thus ſettled at St. Mary's, 
applied themſelves with great diligence to culti- 
rating the ground, and raiſed large quantities of In- 
dian Corn, while the natives went every day into 
the woods to hunt for game, bringing home Veniſon 
and Turkies to the Engliſh colony in abundance, 
for which they received knives, tools and toys in 
return. And thus both nations lived in the great- 
eſt friendſhp, doing good offices to each other, till 
Minter. ſome of the Engliſh in Virginia, envious of the 
(nib happineſs of this thriving colony, ſuggeſted to the 
ween the - 
"+ ing Indians that theſe ftrangers were not really Eng- 
laden. liſh, as they pretended but Spaniards ; and would 
infallibly enſlave them, as wy; fra done many of 
their countrymen: And the tans were fo cre- 
dulous as to believe it, and appeared jealous of 
Mr. CALVERT, making preparations as if they 
intended to fall upon the ſtrangers ; which the 
Engliſh perceiving, ſtood upon their guard, and 
erected a fort for their ſecurity, on which they 
planted ſeveral pieces of ordinance, at the firing 
whereof the Yoamaco's were ſo terrified that they 
e lad ans abandoned their country without _ other com- 
bay pulſion, and left the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of it; 
e who receiving ſupplies and re- inſorcements con- 
B tinually from England, and having no other ene- 
my to contend with than agues and fevers (which 
{wept off ſome of them before they found out a 
proper regimen for the climate) they ſoon became 
a flouriſhing people, many Roman Catholick fami- 
lies of quality and fortune tranſporting themſelves 
_ hither to avoid the penal laws made againſt them 
in England ; and Maryland has been a place of 
refuge for thoſe of that perſuaſion from that day 
to this, 

During the grand rebellion in England the 
Lord Baltimore's family were deprived of the go- 
vernment of this province, but were reſtored to 
their right by King CHARLES II ſoon after his 
own reſtoration. Whereupon the Lord Baltimore 
ſent over his ſon, CHARLEs CALVERT, after- 
wards Lord Baltimore, to be Governor of Mary- 
land, who continued in that poſt upwards of 
twenty years (long after his father's death,) by 
whoſe prudence the colony became almoſt as con- 
ſiderable as Virginia for its Tobacco and other 
products of the ſoil: And all the Indian nations on 
that ſide put themſelves under their protection. 


HAP. 
V. 


The Indian Chiefs were appointed, or at leaſt ap- 


proved and confirmed in their commands by the 
Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, whoſe ſucceſs is 
to be aſcribed in great meaſure to the endeavours 
he. uſed to cultivate a. good correſpondence with 
the Indian nations, and to give them as little of- 
ience as poſſible. I can't learn that this colony 
Was cver in a ſtate of was with the natives, or 


ever received any injury from them, unleſs in the 
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year 1677; when the Indians being at war with CH AP. 
the Engliſh of Virginia, plundered the frontiers V. 

of Maryland, and half a dozen people loſt their WW 
lives : But this proceeded from a miſtake ; peace 

was ſoon reftored upon the Indians making fatis- 

faction for the outrage. 

At the revolution the Lord Baltimore was de- The crown 

prived of the power of appointing a Governor and ge « 
other Officers, and the government of that prov:; 
vince fell under the fame regulation as other plan- 
tations whichare immediately ſubject to the crown. 
'The Baltimore family alſo were in danger of 
loſing; their propriety on account of their religion, 
by the act which requires all Roman Catholick 
heirs to profeſs the proteſtant religion, on pain 
of being deprived of their eſtates : But that pru- 
dent family thought fit to profeſs the proteſtant 
religion rather than loſe their inheritance ; and 
the preſent Lord Baltimore is now both proprietor 
and Governor of Maryland, being one of the 
nobleſt eſtates enjoyed by a ſubject of Britain; for 
he is ſtill entitled to a duty on every hogſhead of 
Tobacco exported, enjoys ſeveral fair manours, 
which may be ſtyled his demeſne lands, and has a 
rent paid him by every planter, beſides other per- 
quiſites. 

The Governor, however, as has been already ob- 

ſerved, is now appointed by the crown, as are 
alſo the members of the council. The aſſembly Aſſembly. 
is choſen by the frecholders of the reſpective coun- 
ties, as in Virginia; and in the Governor, coun- 
cil and aſſembly, the legiſlative power is lodged.. 
The Governor has a negative as the King has in 
England, and their acts muſt be confirmed by the 
King : However, they are in force till the King 
diſapproves of them. | 

Their Provincial-courts are held once every Courts. 
quarter in the capitol town of Annapolis, which. 
determine common-law cauſes of conſequence in 
the firſt inſtance, and on writs of error other 
cauſes brought from the inferiour County-courts ; 
and there is a court of chancery, which gives re- 
lief in equity, as in England. 

Among the Laws of Maryland, we meet with 
theſe that follow. 

The parties bringing appeals or writs of er- Laws of 
ror in the provincial court from the County- Maryland, 
courts, are required to give ſecurity to pay the 
coſts and damages in caſe the cauſe goes againſt 
them. 

No perſon ſhall bring a writ of error or ap- 
peal from the County-court, where the debt or 
damage does not amount to fix Pounds ſterling; 
nor from the Provincial-court to the Governor 
and council, where it does-not exceed Pounds; 
but the judgments. of thoſe courts in caſes. 
ſhall. be final. 

None. ſhall appeal from the Governor and 
council. to the King and council. in England, wm 
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CH AP: leſs the thing in diſpute be of the value of three 


V. hundred Pounds ſterling. 
Every Elector of Burgeſſes for the general- 


aſſembly ſhall have ſifty acres of freehold land 
in the county, or a viſible eſtate of the value of 
forty Pounds ſterling. Four members ſhall be 
choſen to repreſent each county: Two citizens 
ſhall ſerve for the city of St, Mary's, and two 
for Annapolis, and every other town and bo- 
rough privileged to ſend members to the general- 
aſſembly. 

No Perſon keeping a publick houſe is qua- 
lified to be a repreſentative. 

Members ſhall be allowed one hundred and 
forty pounds of Tobacco per diem for their wa- 
ges, beſides travelling charges. 

The ſame allowance ſhall be made to every 
Commiſſioner or Judge of the provincial court 
during his attendance on that court, and eighty 
pounds of "Tobacco per diem to the Judge of 
every County-court. But the latter part of this 
ſtatute for allowing ſalaries to the Judges of the 
Provincial and County-courts was afterwards re- 
pealed. 
Blaſchemy. Any perſon that ſhall blaſpheme, or curſe Gop, 
deny our Saviour to be the Son of Gop, deny 
the Trinity of the Godhead of any of the three 
Perſons, or the unity of the Godhead, or ſhall 
utter any reproachful words againſt any of the 
three Perſons, ſhall be bored through the Tongue, 
and fined twenty Pounds ſterling for the firſt 
oftence, forty Pounds for the ſecond offence, 
and ſuffer death and confiſcation of goods for the 
third offence, | 
| The penalty for fornication is twenty Shil- 
lings ſterling, or corporal puniſhment, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-nine laſhes, at the diſcretion of 
the court. And the puniſhment for adultery 
2 Shillings, or corporal puniſhment as afore- 

id, 

Perſons who harbour ſuch lewd people are lia- 
ble to the ſame penalties. 

The penalty of curſing and ſwearing is five 
Shillings ſterling ; and if the offence be com- 
mitted in a court of juſtice ten Shillings. 

Free- Schools were erected and endowed in ſe- 
veral towns in Maryland for teaching latin 
and greek, by an act of aſſembly, anno 1696, 

The Engliſh ſtatutes or acts of parliament, 
with DaL1oN's Juſtice of peace, were ordered 
to be provided by the Juſtices of peace of every 
county in Maryland, by an act of aſſembly, 
anno 1699. 

Proof of bills, bonds, or other ſpecialties, book- 
debts or accounts, may be made before two Juſ- 
tices of peace of any county, or one of the Juſ- 
tices of the provincial court ; and the balance 
due upon ſuch account, being certified under - the 
hands and ſeals of ſuch Juſtices, ſhall! be deemed 
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* evidence in any court within the pro- CHA p 

The port of Annapolis in Anne Arundel Coun— 8 
ty was made the chief ſeat of juſtice within the A 
province, for holding aſſemblies and provincial We c 
courts, by an act of aſſembly paſſed 11. W. III. 
anno 1699, 

It was enacted by their aſſembly 11 W. III. Convey. 
1699, "That no lands or tenements ſhould be ali- ace. 
enated or transferred from one to another, but by 
deed, indented and enrolled in the Provincial- 
court, or County-court where ſuch lands, &c, 
lie, 

Neceſſary Corn for the defendant's mainte- Execution, 
nance, his gun, bedding, tools, and ſuch like, ſhall 
be protected from executions. 

No bonds or obligations under hand and ſeal Lim 
ſhall be ſuable, unleſs renewed within five years, f ation, 

No perſon ſhall depart the province, unleſs he Debts, 
ſet up his name three months at the Secretary's 
office before his departure, or give ſecurity to the 
government to pay his debts, 

Every maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, tranſ- 
porting or conveying away any perſon out of 
the province without a certificate of his having 
complied with this law, is made hable to pay 
his debts : And if he convey away any ſervant, 
he ſhall be liable to ſatisfy the owner for his 
damages. 

The Juſtices of the ſeveral County-courts are The, 
made Judges of all thefts under the value of one 
thouſand pounds of Tobacco (robbery, burglary, 
and houſe-breaking excepted.) 

Every perſon convicted of ſuch theft ſhall pay 
fourfold the value of the goods ſtoln, to the 
owner, and be put in the pillory, and whipped, 
as the court ſhall adjudge, not exceeding forty 
ſtripes. If the offender be not able to ſatisfy the 
owner otherwiſe, he ſhall receive the ſaid corpo- 
ral puniſhment, and pay the ſaid penalty of four- 
fold retribution by ſervitude, the time thereof 
being determined by the court ; and the receiver 
of ſuch ſtoln goods is made liable to the like 

nalties as the thief, | 

No Perſon ſhall range in the woods after wild Wis c 
neat cattle, or Horſes, without the Governor's 
licence, on pain of forfeiting five thouſand pounds 
of Tobacco for every ſuch wild animal killed or 
taken, Nor ſhall any perſon cut off the ear of 
a Hog, taken in the woods, on pain of being ad- 
judged a Hog-ſtealer, 

All fences for incloſing corn-ground ſhall be Fence 
five ſoot high at leaſt, and ftrongly made ; and 
if any cattle break into ſuch fence, the owner of 
the cattle ſhall forfeit five hundred pounds of To- 
bacco, or ſuch further damages as a Juſtice of 

ce ſhall award. 
"No maſter of a ſhip, or merchant, ſhall import eren 
a convicted felon into Maryland, on pain 1 Ty : Ne import 
| ei | 
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Marriages, 
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Neproee, 


impriſoned at diſcretion, | 

In the year 1698, part of Dorcheſter County 
was aſſigned to the natives; to hold the ſame of 
the Lord Proprietor, under the rent of one Bea- 
ver ſkin. 

By an act, 1s W. III. 1699, The carrying 
ſtrong liquors to the Indian Towns was prohibited, 

By 12 W. III. anno 1700, Certain perfons 
were authoriſed by the government to deter- 
mine all differences between the Engliſh and In- 
dians. 

Enacted 11 W. III. 1699, that the libraries 
in every pariſh ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the 
Miniſter ; who ſhould preſerve them and be ac- 
countable for the books. 

Enacted 4 W. & M. 1692, That the per- 
ſons intending to marry ſhall apply themſelves 
to the Miniſter or Magiſtrate, and banns ſball 
be publiſhed in the Church, County-court, or 
meecting-houſe next to which the parties dwell ; 
and upon a certificate thereof the Miniſter or 
Magiſtrate may, three weeks after ſuch bann; 
publiſhed, join the parties in marriage, accord- 
ing to the liturgy of the Church of England : 
And no perſon ſhall contract marriage with- 
out ſuch publication on pain of jortciting one 
thouſand lb. of Tobacco, and the Miniſter or 
Magiſtrate joining them in marriage five thouſand 
Ib. of Tobacco : And all marriages not made by 
ſome Miniſter or Magiſtrate, betore five ſufficient 
witneſſes at leaſt, ſhall be void: The fees for 
marriage being reſtrained to one hundred Ib. of 
Tobacco. 

The Colonels and other Officers of the militia 
in every county are impewered to enliſt all perſons 
to ſerve in the horſe or foot from ſixteen to ſixty 
(except Negroes and ſlaves ;) who are obliged to 
muſter in their reſpective countics from time to 
time, at ſuch places as the Governor ſhall appoint, 
and to bring their own arms and Horſes, and 
maintain themſclves during ſuch muſter. But if 
they are ſent on actual ſervice, their arms, &c. 


are to be provided them out of the publick maga- 


Zines, and they are to be regularly paid by the re- 
ſpective counties they belong to: And Prefs-maſt- 
ers are appointed in every county to preſs provi- 
lions for the troops, 

The priſoners and plunder to be equally divided 
among the ſoldiery ; and Troopers lofing their 
Horſes to have others bought them at the publick 
Charge. | 

Any Soldier being wounded to be provided for 
by the publick, as alſo the wives and children of 
ſuch as are killed in the ſervice. | 

The baptized Negroes ſhall not alter their 


condition as to ſervitude. 


Vol, Ul. 
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AH AP. ſeiting the value of two thouſand Ib. of Tobacco. 
CHAT 1 8 ſhall take, entice away, or ſell any 
ttiend Indian without licence, ſhall be fined and 
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Juſtices of peace in each county are impow- C H AP. 
ered to appoint Conſtables in every pariſh, V 


Inns and publick houſes are to be licenſed by 
the Commiſſioners of each county; who may at- — -— 4g 
certain the price they ſhall take for their liquor, 3 
beds, proviſions, and provender; and may ſup- 
preſs them if diſorderly, 

The landlord obliged to credit every frecholder 
as far as the value of four hundred lb. of Tobacco, 

The penalty of perjury twenty Pounds ſterling, and Perjury, 
ſix months impriſonment z and in default of pay- 
ing the penalty, the offender to be ſet in thepillory, 
and his cars nailed to it, 

By 11 W. III. 1699, It was made felony to Enemies, 
ſerve any foreign Prince or ſtate againſt any other 
Prince or ſtate in amity with Great-Britain. 

And that treaſons, felonies, pyracies, or robbe- Trials, 
ries committed at ſea, ſhould be tryed in the fame 
manner as ſuch offences committed on ſhore ; the 
Commiſſioners or Judges to proceed according to 
the Engliſh ſtatue of 28 H. VIII. c. 15. 

No County. court ſhall take cognizance of small debt 
any action where the debt or damage does not 
exceed the value of two hundred Ib, of Tobacco, 
or ſixteen Shillings and eight Pence fterling ; but 
ſuch cauſes ſha!) be determined by any one Juſ- 
tice of peace of the county where the debtor 
ſhalt rchde without fee. | 

The Court of Chancery ſhall not hear any cauſe Chancery, 
where the original debt or d: mage does not amount 
to the value of twelve hundred lb. of Tobacco, 
or five Pounds ſterling and upwards ; but the judg- 

i of the County-courts in ſuch caſes ſhall be 
nal, 

All acts of aſſembly are required to be publiſhed as of ac 
by the Sheriffs in the reſpective counties. ſembly. 

By 12 W. III. 1700, the book of common- Common- 
prayer was required to be read in all the churehes Per. 
of Maryland. 

For the encouragement of the clergy a tax of cler. 
forty lb. of Tobacco per head was enacted to be Fo 
levyed and paid to the Miniſters of the reſpective 
pariſhes. 

EnaRted, that none ſhould marry within the Marri-es, 
degrees prohibited, 

No Juſtice of peace or Magiſtrate ſhall marry 
people in any pariſh where there is a clergyman 
reſident, 

The veſtry-men of each pariſh are incorpora- Veſtries. | 
ted and impowered to receive for pious uſes, and 7 
the benefit of each church and pariſh, all lands, 
tenements, goods and chattels granted or be- 
queathed to them. The Miniſter of the pariſh 
to preſide in the veſtry. FI 

No Miniſter ſhall hold more than two pariſhes, Pluratities, 
and ſhall have the licence of the Governor and © 
the two veſtries for this 

Where there is no Miniſter in any pariſh the Readers. 
veſtry may provide a Reader, allowing him a fa- | 

A Aar y 
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CHAP. lary out of the forty Pounds per poll, not exceed- 


ing half the revenue of a Miniſter : And ſuch Read- 
ers are allowed to read divine ſervice out of the 


Servants and Common-Pprayer-book, and read the homilies, 


No ſervant or ſlave ſhall travel more than ten 
miles from his maſter's houſe without a note from 
his maſler or his overſeer, on pain of being deem- 
ed a runaway ; and ſuch ſervant abſenting himſelt 
ſhall ſerve ten days for every day he is abſent. 

Any perſon travelling out of his county with- 
out a paſs under the county-feal, and not being 
known or able to give a good account of him- 
ſelf, ſhall be deemed a runaway and carryed 
before the next Magiſttate ; who ſhall commit him 
to ſafe cuſtody, and give notice to his maſter or 
miſtrefs, if it appear he have any; or elſe cauſe 
the name and deſcription of ſuch a runaway to be 
ſet up in the next County-courts, that it may be 
diſcovered to whom he belongs. 

Every ſervant, at the expiration of his time, 
ſhall have a new ſuit of cloaths, two hoes, an ax, 
a gun, and three barrels of Indian Corn given 
him by his maſter, | 

No perſon ſhall barter goods, or traffick with 
any ſervant or ſlave without the maſter's leave. 

If any ſervant ſhall be denyed ſufficient meat, 
drink, lodging, or cloathing, or ſhal! be over- 
worked or debarred of his natural reſt, the County- 
court may fine ſuch maſter ; and for the third of- 
fence ſet the wronged perſon at liberty. 

If any white woman ſuffer herſelf to be got 
with child by a Negroe, ſhe ſhall become a ſer- 
vant for ſeven years; and if ſhe be then a ſervant, 
ſhe ſhall ſerve ſeven years beyond her time, If 
the Negroe who got the child be free, he ſhall 
ſerve ſeven years; and their iſſue ſhall be ſervants 
until they arrive at thirty one years of age. 

And if a white man get a Negroe woman with. 
child he ſhall undergo the ſame puniſhment as a 
white woman got with child by a Negroe. | 

If a white woman ſervant have a baſtard, and 
cannot prove who 1s the father, ſhe ſhall ſatisfy 
the damage to her maſter by further ſervitude ; 
and if the do produce the father he ſhall ſatisfy 
the damage, if free; and if a ſervant, half the da- 
mage: And if the father be a ſingle perſon and 
promiſed the maid marriage before he lay with 
her, he ſhall be at liberty to perform his promiſe, 
or make ſatisfaction otherwiſe. 

No perſon ſhall work or uſe any ſports on Sun- 
days, or ſuffer his ſervants to work, &c. on that 
day (works of neceſſity excepted) on pain of for- 
feiting two thouſand Ib. of Tobacco for every of- 
tence. 

No publick houſe ſhall fell ſtrong liquor on 
Sundays, or ſuffer tipling, gaming, or other paſ- 


time, on. pain of forfeiting one hundred lb. of 


Tobacco. 


For Iriſh ſervants or Negroes imported, a duty 


not under the verge of the Engliſh laws, or where 


of twenty Shillings ſterling per head was given by C1 ap e 


an act of 11 W. III. 1699, and a duty of three y 
Pence per gallon on rum and wine imported, YN 

Every Conſtable ſhall annually on the 20th of Liao ur. 
June require of every maſter and miſtreſs a liſt of e periua, 
all taxable perſons in their reſpective families, and 
ſend one copy thereof to the Sheriff and another 
to the County-court, | 

All male children born and reſident in this pro- 

vince (being above ſixteen years of age) all male 
ſervants of ſixteen imported, all ſlaves male and 
female, imported of ſixteen years of age, and all 
freemen (except clergymen and poor people that 
receive alms) ſhall be deemed taxable, 

Weights and meaſures are enacted to be the Weights n. 

ſame as in England mealurez, 

Upon a man's dying inteſtate, one third of his Diaribu 

perſonal eſtate goes to his widow, and the other intetan 
two to his children; and if he has no children, to 
the neareſt relations of the inteſtate, | 

And the Juſtices of the reſpective counties are Orphans 

empowered to take care of all orphans, with their 
eſtates and effects until of age, every male orphan 
being deemed of age at one and twenty, and eve 
female at ſixteen, or day of marriage, which ſhall 
firſt happen; and ir was provided that no orphan 
ſhould be put into the hands of a perſon of a dif- 
ferent religion from that of his parents. 

The Juſtices of the County-courts ſhall annu- 

ally enquire by a jury, how orphans. are main- 
tained and educated ; and if they are apprentices, 
how they are uſed and inſtructed ; and if they find 
any abuſe or neglect, to redreſs the ſame. 

N. B. The Governors of Maryland have en- 
deavoured from. time to time to make 
their laws reſemble thoſe of England as 
near as poſſible ; and they have alſo un- 
happily introduced moſt of the niceties 
in pleading and dilatory proceedings of 
our courts of law and equity; which 
their neighbours of Virginia have wiſely 
provided againſt, and retrenched all ex- 
orbitant fees; ſo that juſtice is adminiſ- 
tered in that province with much more 
ſpeed and leſs charge than it is in this. 

Mr. Jod Es, who reſided a conſiderable time in 

Maryland, treating of their religion and govern- 
ment, expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: _ 

We are governed (ſays that gentleman) by the . go 

ſame laws as in England, only ſome acts of aſ- 
ſembly we have relating to ſome particular caſes, 


= & 


the laws of England do not aptly provide for ſome 
circumſtances, under which our way of living 
hath put us. The Church of England (Gop be 
praiſed) is pretty firmly eſtabliſhed amongſt us. 
Churches are built, and there is an annual pend 
allowed for every Miniſter by a perpetual law, 
which is more or leſs, according to the 8 


OF MARYLAND, 


them probably may have deſtroyed many more. CH AP, 
I ſhall conclude the ſtate of Maryland with a V. 

late account Mr. Jod Es has given us of the col- 

lege erected at Williamſtadt in Virginia, which “ ther 


; l ccount of 
was built for the education of the youth of Ma- the ale 


ryland as well as thoſe of Virginia. for the edu- 
The royal foundation of William and Mary ED 
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CHAP. of taxables in each pariſh z every Chriſtian male 
v. fixteen years old, and Negroes male and female 
above that age, pay forty lb. of Tobacco to the 
Miniſter, which is levied by the Sheriff among 
other publick levies ; which makes the revenucs 

of the Miniſters, one with another, about twenty 
thouſand Ib. of Tobacco, or one hundred Pounds 


x. 


ſtatez 


* 
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ſterling per annum. It hath been the unhappi- 
neſs of this country, that they had no proteſtant 
Miniſters hardly among them, till Governor 
N1cHoLsoN's time, but now and then an iti- 


nerant preacher, of very looſe morals, and ſcan- 


dalous behaviour ; ſo that what with ſuch mens 
ill examples, the Romiſh Prieſts cunning, and the 
Quakers beg religion was in a manner turned 
out of doors: But (Gop be praiſed) things now 
ſtand better, and our churches are crowded as full 
as they can hold, and the people are pretty ſen- 
ſible of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and the Quakers 
madneſs ; ſo that their parties both joined toge- 
ther are very inconſiderable to what ours is. In- 
deed the Quakers ſtruggle hard to maintain their 
footing, and their teachers (eſpecially the fe- 
male ſex, who are the moſt zealous) are very free 
of their taunts and contumelies againſt us; but it 
is to little purpoſe, unleſs to make their own way 
more ridiculous, 

We have not yet found the way of aſſociating 
ourſelves in towns and corporations. There are 
indeed ſeveral places allotted for towns, but hither- 
to they are only titular ones, except Annapolis, 
where the Governor reſides. Governor N1cH- 
OLSON did his endeavour to make a town of that, 
and there are in it above forty dwelling houſes, 
feven or eight whereof afford good lodging and 
2ccommodation for ſtrangers. There is alſoa State- 
houſe, a church, and a free-ſchool built with 
brick, which make a great ſhow among a parcel 
of wooden houſes ; but their buildings are much 
improved ſince Mr. JonEts wrote. 

As for our predeceſſors, the Indian inhabitants, 
J cannot give you any further account of them 
than this, viz, That whereas at the firſt ſeating 
of Maryland there were ſeveral nations of Indians 
in the country governed by ſeveral petty Kings, 


J do not think that there are now five hundred 


fighting men of them in the province, and thoſe 


are more on the eaſtern ſhore than on the weſt. 


Here they have two or three little towns, and 
ſome of them come over to the weſt in winter 
time to hunt ſor Deer ; being generally employed 
by the Engliſh, Theſe Indians take delight in 
nothing elſe, and it is rare that any of them will 
embrace our way of living and worſhip. The 
cauſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from any 
wars with the Engliſh, for we have had none 
with them, but from their own perpetual diſ- 
cords and wars among themſelves : And their 


drinking and other vices which the Engliſh taught 


college, erected with a proſpect of doing the Indians. 


greateſt good to the colonies of Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, and ſeconded with the ample benefactions 
of the honourable Mr. BoyLe, and the contri- 
butions of the country, had many diſſicultic3 to 
ſtruggle with in its infancy : And two ſides of the 
quadrangle were no ſooner finiſhed but it was laid 
in aſhes by a terrible firc, that could not be cxtin- 
guiſhed until the whole I. 
And tho' it was afterwards rc. H. jn 
proved, it has not anſwered the 

were conceived of it; for it was ti; A 
Jod Es wrote, being about twelve 1 unce) 
without a ſcholarſhip, wiclout a ſtatute, and with- 
out a chapel, and very few books in the library. 

The Iniiians upon Mr. BoyLE's foundation 
have indeed © handſome apartment for themſclves 
and their matter, built near the college; which 
uſeful contrivance ought to be carryed on to 
the utmoſt adyantage in the real education and 
converſion of the Infidels ; for hitherto but little 
good has been done therein, though abundance of 
money has been laid out, and a great many en- 
deavours have been uſed, and much pains taken 
for that purpoſe. 

'The young Indians procured from the tribu- 
tary or foreign nations with much difficulty, 
were formerly boarded and lodged in the town, 
where abundance of them uſed to die, either 
through ſickneſs, change of proviſion and way 
of life; or, as ſome will have it, often for want 
of proper neceſſaries, and due care taken of them: 
Thoſe of them that have eſcaped well, and been 
taught to read and write, have, for the moit part, 
returned to their homes, ſome with and ſome 
without baptiſm ; where they followed their own 
ſavage cuſtoms and heatheniſh rites, 

A few of them have lived as ſervants among 
the Engliſh, or loitered and idled away their time 
in lazineſs and miſchief. | 

But it is great pity that more care is not taken 
about them after they are diſmiſſed from ſchool. 

They have admirable capacities when their hu- 
mours and tempers are perfectly underſtood ; and 
if well taught, they might Nee themſelves, 
and do great good in the ſervice of religion; 
whereas now they are rather taught to become 
worſe than better, by falling into the worſt prac- 
tices of vile nominal Chriſtians, which they add 
to their on Indian manners and abſurd cuſtoms. 
It is unneceſſary to dwell longer on the ſtate 
of Maryland, having ſo largely deſcribed that 
Nr 97 ; 
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CH AP. of Virginia, where the climate and foil are the 


V. 


Name. 


Sitvation. 


Extent, 


Thee of the 
country. 


Bays, 
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ſame ; the government, maniiers, religion and 
cuſtoms of the Indians the fi.me ; and the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants differing but little from thoſe 
of Virginia in their laws and cuſtoms ; as the 


reader will obſerve on comparing the aboveſaid C H 4 


abſtracts that have been given of the laws of the 
reſpective countries. I proceed therefore now to 
the deſcription of New-England. 


1 


Preſent State of NE W-EN GLA ND. 


— — 


— 


N 


Of the name, ſituation, extent and face of the country. 


Of its ſeas, bays, capes, lakes, ſprings and rivers ; 


and of the tides, winds, air and ſeaſons, 


IJ: DER the general title of New- 


England are comprchended the ſeve- 

ral colonies or governments of 1, "The 
Maflachuſets, 2, New Hampthire, 3. Connecti- 
cut. and, 4. Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plan- 
tation, 

This country received the name of New-Eng- 
land from prince CHARLES, afterwards King 
CHARLES I. and is fituated between 41 and 
45 degrees of north latitude ; and between 67 
and 73 degrees of weſtern longitude ; being bound- 
ed by Canada on the north-weſt, by Nova Scotia 
on the north-eaſt, by the Atlantick Ocean on 
the eatt and ſouth, and by the province of New- 
York on the weſt ; and as it ſtretches along the 
{1d ocean from the ſouth-weſt to the north-weſt, 
is upwards of three hundred miles in length, and 
from one hundred to two hundred miles in 
breadth. 

This like other uncultivated countries was one 
great foreſt, covered with excellent timber when 
the Engliſh firſt viſited theſe ſhores : The land 
next the ſea being generally low, and intermixed 
with a great many ſwamps or moraſſes, on which 
there grew under-wood and buſhes ; but farther 
up in the country the land riſes into hills, and on 
the north-eaſt is rocky and mountainous. 

The Atlantick Ocean waſhes the ſhores on 
the eaſt and ſouth, and there are ſeveral good 
bays and harbours on the coaſt, particularly thoſe 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland and Providence 
Plantation on the ſouth; Monument Bay to the 
eaſtward of theſe in Barnſtable-County ; Weſt- 
Harbour, formed by the bending of the coaſt at 
Cape Cod ; the harbour of Boſton, which will be 
particularly deſcribed in treating of that capital; 
Caſco Bay farther northward, with ſeveral others 


Y. 


SV 


of leſs note, which will be found in the map of CHAP, 


the Britiſh Plantations ; ſeveral of theſe are capa- 
ble of receiving the largeſt fleets. 


J. 


The moſt remarkable capes going from ſouth Cp*. 


to north are, 1. that of Cape Cod. 2. Marble 
Head, 3. Cape Anne. 4. Cape Netick. 5. Cape 
Porpus. 6. Cape Elizabeth; and 7. Cape Small- 


point. 
The country is generally well watered with 


ſprings and rivulets, and there are ſome lakes, Spring. 


but not of that magnitude as thoſe which lie 
north and weft of this country, The principal 
rivers are, I, 


that of Connecticut, which riſing River. 


north of New-England runs almoſt directly ſouth, Cane 


and having divided the province of Connecticut 
in two parts, falls into the ſea between the towns 
of Say broke and Lime, almoſt. over-againſt the 
eaſt- end of Long Iſland; this river is navigable 
with large veſſels a great way. 


ſets, runs alſo directly ſouth, falling into the ſea 
below New London, and to the eaſtward of the 
river Connecticut. 
riſing in che north- weſt of the Maſſachuſets coun- 
try, runs to the ſouth-eaſt thro* Providence Plan- 
tation, falling into a bay of the ſea near the town 


2. The Thames, Thzns, 
which riſing in ſome lake north of the Maſſachu- 


3. The river Patuxet, which Paw 


of Swanſey, 4. The great river Merimack, which Mens 


riſing north of New-England alſo runs to the 
ſouthward, forming a lake on the weſt of New 
Hampſhire, from whence continuing its courſe 
ſouth to 43 degrees of latitude, then turns about 
to the eaſt, falling into the ſea between Saliſbury 


and Newbury in the county of Eſſex. 5. The 


river Piſcataway, which runs from weſt to eaſt, Pian 


and falls into the ſea near the town of Portſmouth 

in Hampſhire ; the mouth of which is more like 

an arm of the ſea than a river, and is capable of 
; receiving 
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: T+ | The Wertern Rut vetts out” from Philadelphia exery Fryda 
Leaving Letters at Burlington and Fert Amboy and arroves at New Yor 
I | onSunday night; the dim between Philadelphia and ew o be 
8 ing 106 Miles. The Port goes out Zum exery Aonday morning from 
NY Kew Fork, and arrives at Seabrook Thursday noon; being 25 0Miles. 
where the Rur (rom Boston vetts out at the ame tune; the New York 
— | Sat returmng with the Eattern Letters, and the Borton Mot with 
the Wertern, Bags are droprt at Mew London, Stor menten, Rhode 
Ziland, and Brietol. The Foot Thom Boston to Pracataway being 
0 Mules leaves Letters at Zune, Salem, Marblehead and M. 


Jervey, Nw London and Stomens 
Ziland, Breatol, LZpawich, Salem, 


the ; Great Offices are at Bomm. New Fork 60 Philadelphia - ——— 
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HA P. receiving the largeſt ſhips, 6. The river Saco, 
I. which riſing north of New-England takes its 
= ) courſe to the ſouth, failing into the ſea between 
Cape Porpus and Cape Elizabeth in the province 
of Maine. 7. The river Caſco, whic: runs pa- 
rallel to the river Saco, and falls int: Caſco Bay. 
To the eaſtward of theſe are the river, Saghedock, 
Kenebeck, Penobſcot, and many more conſider- 
able ſtreams, which riſing far to the north run 
almoſt due ſouth, falling into the occan to the 
eaſtward of Caſco Bay; but this part of the coun- 
try being but ſlenderly inhabited and little reſort- 
el to, I meet with no further deſcription of them. 
The tides on theſe ſhores ebb and flow regularly, 
riſing uſually nine or ten foot in the bays and 
mouths of rivers. Their winds are variable as 
with us, and very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon : 
The north and north-weſt winds are exceeding 
cold, blowing over a long tract of frozen coun- 
tries, Their winters are much ſeverer, and ſome 
months longer than ours, tho' they lie nine or 
ten degrees nearer the fun than we do ; how- 
ever, their heaven is uſually brighter, and the 
weather more ſettled than in England both in 
winter and ſummer ; and the ſummer, though 
ſhorter than in England, is a great deal hotter 
whilſt it laſts; however, the climate is eſteemed 
as healthful and agrecable to Engliſh conſtitutions 
25 any of our plantations on the continent, 


HAN II. 
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Of the provinces and ſub-diviſions of this country, ge- 
nerally known by the name of New- England ; and 
of its chief towns, and publick and private build- 


ings. 


ECH AP. 


HE N the Engliſh arrived here, they found 
II. 


this country inhabited by upwards of twen- 
ty different nations or tribes, commanded by 
: = a their reſpective Chiefs, the territories of ſeveral 
of them not exceeding five and twenty or thirty 
miles in circumference, Of theſe the moſt power 
2 b jul were, f. The Maſſachuſets, whoſe country 
comprehended the counties of Suffolk and Mid- 
dleſex, and {till a part of the. Maſſachuſets colony. 
2. The Neumkeaks, who inhabited that part 
of the Maſſachuſet County which now goes by 
the name of the county of Eſſex. 
3. The Narraganſets, whoſe habitations were 
in the county of New London, eaſt of the river 
. Connecticut, | 
4. The Pocaſſets; this people dwelt to the 
ſouthward of the Maſſachuſets in the county now 
called New Plymouth. 


Meumkeal:s, 
larrigan- 
Pecaſſets. 


Uequote, 
of Connecticut. 


6. The Wompanoags, who inhabited the 
_ country. now called New Briſtol. , | 


1 mpano - 


ats, 


5. The Pequots, who. inhabited another part 
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7, The Moratiggons, ſeated to the weitwardCH A P. 
of the Wompanoags. II. 

8. The Patuxets, ſeated upon the river which CV 
ſtill bears that name. Moratig- 

9. The Maquas, who lived to the weſtward 9 _ 
of Connecticut River, Maquat. 
. o. The Manimoys, who inhabited Barnſtable zianimoys. 

unty, 

it. The Nicanticks, Mattachieſts and Na- Nicanticks, 
maſkets, ſituated ſouth-weſt of Merimack Ri- 
ver: And, 

12. The Marchicans and Sequems, who were M.rticaze 
ſeated in New Hampthire, and Se- 

The firſt four colonies eſtabliſhed by the Eng- el, colo- 
liſh in this county were, 1. the Maſſachuſlets. nies fir 
2, New Plymouth, 3. Connecticut 3 and; 4. cd. 
New Haven: Aſterwards three more were ad- 
ded, viz, 5. The province of Maine. 6. New 
Hampſhire ; and, 7. Rhode Iſland and Proyi- 
dence Plantation. 

Theſe ſeven colonies have ſince been reduced The preſert 

to four, 1. The provinces of the Maſſachuſets, eee Kea 
New Plymouth and Maine, are now included in & 
one charter and ſubject to the ſame government, 
2. New Hampſhire is at this day a ſeparate go- 
vernment. 3. Connecticut and New Haven are 
now included in one charter; and, 4. Rhode 
Iſland and Providence Plantation have a diſtinct 
charter, and are a colony independent of any of 
the former; the occaſion of which alterations 
will appear in the chapter aſſigned to treat of 
the hiſtory of this country. 

I proceed in the next place to deſcribe the 
ſituation and boundaries of the preſent larger 
ſubdiviſions, and to enumerate the counties and 
chief towns comprehended in each of theſe di vi- 
ſions, 

1. The Maſſachuſet Colony, which at thi. day Maſſachuſet 
includes the following grand ſubdiviſions ; viz. I. ©99%y- 
That of Maſſachuſet Proper. 2. New-Plymouth, 
and, 3. That of Maine. | 

1. Maſſachuſet Proper is bounded by New- 
Hampſhire towards the north, by the Maſſachuſet 
Bay on the eaſt, by Plymouth and Connecticut 
on the ſouth, and by the province of New-York 
on the weſt, containing the counties of Suffolk, Counties, 
Middleſex, and Eſſex, all of them ſituated on the yji9 = 
M:'achuſet Bay, of which Suffolk is the moſt Fg. 
ſoutherly, comprehending the towns of, 1. Boſton — 
the capital of the province, 2. Braintree, 3. * 2 
Dedham. 4. Dorcheſter. 5. Hingham. 6. Hull. 

7, Medfield. 8. Mendon. 9. Milton. 10. Rox- 
borongh. 11. Weymouth, 12. Woodſtock, 13. 
Wrentham. 14. Brooklin ; and, 15. Needham. 

Boſton, the capital of New-England, accord- Boſton,” 
ing to Mr. NEALE, is fituated in 42. degrees 
24 minutes north latitude, and 71 degrees of 
weſtern longitude, . making London the firſt me- 


ridian. It ſtands in a peninſula about four miles - 
| an. 
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CHAP. in circumference, at the bottom of a fine bay 


II. 


of the ſea, at the entrance whereof are ſeveral 
rocks, which appear above water, and above a 
dozen ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited, 
There is but one ſafe chanel to approach the 
harbour, and that ſo narrow that three ſhips can 
ſcarce fail through abreaſt 3 but within the har- 
bour there is room enough for five hundred fail 
to lie at anchor. The entrance is defended by 
the caſtle of Fort William, on which are one 
hundred guns mounted, twenty of which lie on 
a platform level with the water; ſo that it is 
ſcarce poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle : 
And to prevent ſurpriſe, they have a guard placed 
on one of the rocks, about two leagues diſtant, 


on which alſo there ſtands a light-houſe, irom 


whence they make ſignals to the caſtle when any 
ſhips come in ſight. There is alſo a battery of 


great guns at each end of the town, which com- 


mand the harbour, to the fire whereof an enemy 
would be expoſed if he ſhould be fo fortunate 
to paſs the caſtle, 

At the bottom of the bay there is a pier near 


two thouſand feet in length, with warehouſcs for 


the Merchants on the north fide of it; and ſhips 


of the greateſt burden may come up cloſe to the 


pier and unload without the help of boats. 

The fame writer adds, that the town of Boſton 
lies in the form of a creſcent about the harbour, 
the country beyond riſing gradually, and afford- 
ing a moſt delightful proſpect from the ſea: That 
there are ſeveral ſtreets not much inferior to the 
beſt in London, the chief of which runs from the 
pier up to their town-houſe or guild-hall; a hand- 
tome building, where are walks for the Merchants, 
as on the exchange; and here alſo are the coun- 
cil-chamber, the houſe of repreſentatives, and 
their courts of juſtice ; the exchange being ſur- 
rounded with bookſellers ſhops, who have trade 
enough to employ five printing- preſſes here. There 
are ten churches of all denominations, of which 
ſix are Independents, the molt prevailing party in 
New-England : And the number of ſouls in the 
towns may be about fourt:en or fifteen thouſand, 
The epiſcopal church is handſomely built and a- 
dorned, and the congregation ſaid to be about a 
thouſand in number: Their church-plate and ſome 
pieces of painting were given them by King 
WILLIAM and Queen Maxx, and their organ 
by THomAas BRATTLE, Eſq; There is alſo in 
this church a magnificent ſeat for the Governor, 
who comes hither, I preſume, when he happens 
to be of the Church of England. 

Mr. NAL obſerves further, that Boſton is the 
moſt flouriſhing town of trade in Engliſh-Ame+ 
rica; and that three or four hundred ſail of ſhips, 


brigantines, and other veſſels, are annually loaded 


nere with lumber, beef, pork, fith, and other 
proviſions for Europe or the American Iſlands : 


That their Merchants and tradeſmen are a poli: 1 

2 potiteC HALEY 
people, many of them having travelled into Eu- 11 WE 
rope, or converſed with foreigners of ſeveral nati— PV 5 
ons at home: That their houſes are as elegantly 5 
furniſhed, and their tables as well ſerved as thoſe 
of the Merchants and tradeſmen in London; all 
manner of proviſions being as plentiful as in any 
town in Old-England. 

Mr. DuuuzEs's deſcription of Boſton agrees 
with Mr. NE ar's as to the fortifications, but is 
ſomething more particular; for he ſays there is a 
battery of great guns at each end of the town, 
and about a league from it there is a beautiful 
ſtrong caſtle, by far the fineſt piece of military 
architecture in Britiſn- America: That it is a quar- 
ry ſurrounded by a covered way, and joined with 
two lines of communication to the main battery, 
as alſo a line of communication from the main 
gate to a redoubt, to prevent an enemy's landing; 
and the battery is fituated fo near the chanel as 
to hinder ſhips coming up to the town, which 
muſt all fail within pi{ſtol-thot of it: That in time 
of peace there is but one company on duty in the 
caſtle, but in time of war there are five hundred 
able-bodied men, exempted from all other milita- 
ry duty, to attend the ſervice of the caſtle at an 
hour's warning, when the ſignal is given from the 
light-houſe of the approach of an enemy: That 
the caſtle thereupon makes a ſignal to the town, 
and it five {nips or more appear in time of war, 
the neighbouring country is alarmed by firing a 
beacon, 

The county of Middleſex lies contiguous to Midlleer, 

that of Suffolk on the north, and contains the 
following towns. 1. Cambridge. 2. Billerica. Chief 
3. Charles-Town. 4. Chelmsford. 5. Concord. 19%% 
6. Lexington. 7, Grotton, 8. Lancaſter, 
9. Marlborough. 10. Malden. II. Framing- 
ham. 12. Medford. 13. Newton. 14. Oxford, 
15. Reading. 16. Sherburn. 17. Stow. 18. Sud- 
bury. 19. Eaſt-Waterton. 20, Weſton. 21. Wo- 
burn; and, 22. Worceſter, 

The chief town whereof is Cambridge, com- Cambiitzs 
monly called Newton, ſituated on the northern 
branch of Charles River, about ſeven miles from 
Boſton, in which are ſeveral well-built ſtreets; 
but it is moſt conſiderable for its univerſity, con- 
ſiſting of three colleges, viz. Harvard-College, 
Stoughton-Hall, and Hall. There was alſo 
a college built for the education of Indians, but 
this is now converted into a printing-houſe, the 
education of the Indians in the learned languages 
being found impracticable; there never were a- 
bove four or five educated there, and but one that 
ever took a degree, They have alſo a library 
here, but very defective in modern books; which 
my author is of opinion is the reaſon that the 
itile of the New-England divines is no better: 


They alſo ſtill want endowments for the 3 
public 
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HA P. publick lectures in the college by profeſſors of the 


ſeveral ſciences. The univerſity is governed by a 
Preſident, five Fellows, and the Treaſurer, who 
have each of them a competent revenue ſettled on 
them; and there may be an hundred and fifty 
ſtudents reſident in all the colleges : Their viſitors 
or overſeers are the Governor, and Deputy-Go- 
vernor, with the magiſtrates of the province, and 
the Miniſters (for the time being) of fix adjacent 
towns. 

Eſſex is the moſt northerly county of Maſſa- 
chuſet Proper, and contains the towns of, 1. Sa- 
lem. 2. Ameſbury. 3. Saliſbury. 4. Haverhill. 
5. Newbury. 6. Boxford. 7. Rowley. 8. Ipſ- 
wich. 9. Topsfield. 10. Bradford. 11. Glou- 
ceſter. 12. Mancheſter, 13. Beverley. 14. Mar- 
ble-head. 15. Lyn. 16. Wenham; and, 17. An- 
dover; of which Salem is the chief, or county- 
town, being ſituate in a plain between two rivers 
mouths, and has two harbours, the one called 
the Summer and the other Winter Harbour. 
They boaſt mightily of their church, which they 
aſſure us is one of the fineſt in New-England : 
They value themſelves alſo on their antiquity ; for 
here it was, they relate, that the Maſſachuſet ad- 
venturers fixed their firſt colony, A little to the 
northward of Salem lies the promontory called 
Cape Anne, eſteemed a good ſtation for fiſhing ; 
and a little further northward lies Newbury, plea- 
ſantly ſituated at the mouth of Merimack River, 
where they take abundance of Sturgeon and pickle 
them after the ſame manner as they do in the 
Baltick, On the oppoſite ſide of Merimack River 
lies the Town of Saliſbury ; and between theſe 
towns there is a conſtant ferry half a mile over. 

The ſecond grand diviſion of the Maſſachuſet 
government 1s the province of Maine, which is 
bounded on the north-eaſt by Nova-Scotia ; by 
the bay of Maſſachuſet on the ſouth-eaſt, and by 
the province of New-Hampſhire on the ſouth- 
weſt and north-weſt, in which are the two counties 


of York and Cornwal ; though according to ſome, 


the whole province of Maine is but one county : 
The chief towns are, 1. Falmouth. 2. Saco, or 
Scarborough, 
caſtle, 5. Edger Town. 6. York. 7. Ket- 
terg, 8. Berwick.; and, 9, Biddeford, Seve- 
ral fortifications were erected on the northeaſt part 
of this province in the late wars, to defend the 
country againſt the French and Indians of Nova- 
Scotia; particularly at Saco, Kennebeck, Sagha- 
dock and Pemaquid ; the laſt of which was taken 
by the French and demoliſhed : And ſince Nova- 
Scotia has been yielded ro Great-Britain by France, 
it is to be preſumed the reſt are of no great uſe, 


our frontiers on that ſide being extended much 
farther by that ceſſion. | 


OF NEW-ENGLANUD, 


Compton, 


3. Wells. 4. Hedeck, or New- 
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The third and laſt grand diviſion of the Maſ. CH AP. 
ſachuſet government is that of Plymouth, which II. 
lies ſouth of Maſſachuſet Proper, and contains 


the three counties of Plymouth, Barnſtable, and P!ymouth 
Brito. = 

Of theſe three counties, that of Plymouth lies Phan 
moſt northerly; in which are the towns of, County, 
1. New-Plymouth., 2. Bridgewater, 3. Dur- G 
bury. 4. Marſhfield, 5. Scituate. 6. Middle- 
burgh. 7. Pembroke; and 8. Plympton, And 
of theſe, New-Plymouth the chiet, is ſituated on 
the ſouth-ſide of a large bay, called Plymouth 
Bay, and is the oldeſt town in New-Enzland. 

The county of Barnſtable lies contiguous to Parntabte 
Plymouth on the ſouth-eaſt, in which is the cele- County. 
brated promontory of Cape Cod, forming a large 
commodious bay, capable of containing a thouſand 
ſail of ſhips. In this county the chief towns are, Chiaf 
I. Barnſtable, ſituate at the bottom of the firſt towns. 
bay. 2. Eaſtham. 3. Mammoy. 4. Truro. 5. 
Rocheiter. 6. Sandwich. 7. Yarmouth, 8. Har- 
wich; and, 9. Nantucket, ſituate in an ifland Nantucket. 
of the ſame name, that lies ſouth-eaſt of the main Iſland. 
land, near which is one of the moſt conſiderable 
fiſheries in New-England ; and the town flouriſhes 
in proportion, there being three or four ſcore fail 
of ſhips and veſſels belonging to that port, as I 
am informed, 

The county of Briſtol lies ſouth-weſt of Ply- Brifol 
mouth, and contains the towns of, I. Briſtol, Ct“ 
2. Swanſey. 3. Rohoboth. 4. Norton. 5. Dart- towns. 
mouth. 6. Taunton. 7. Dighton. 8. Little 
9. Artleborough. 10. Freetoun ; 
of which, Briſtol the chief is ſituated on a commo- 
dious harbour, at the entrance whereof lies Rhode- 
Iſland. | 

The province of New-Hampſhire, now a diſ- The pro- 
tinct government, is bounded by * Nova-Scotia Nac 
on the north-eaſt ; by the province of Maine on Hampshire, 
the ſouth-weſt ; by the Maſſachuſet Colony on the 
ſouth- eaſt ; and by Canada on the north-weſt ; 
the chief towns whereof are Dover, Portſmouth, Chief 
Exeter, and Hampton, all which lie near the towns. 
mouth of the river Piſcataway ; and indeed I meet | 
with ſcarce any towns in the in-land country, 
which ſtill remains a great foreſt, covered with 
excellent timber, large portions whereof are ſet 
apart and appropriated by act of parliament to the 
furniſhing maſts, &c. for the royal-navy of Eng- 
gland; but the ſoil does not ſeem proper either for 
Corn or Graſs. | 

The province bordering upon Canada, or New- 
France, ſuffered much by the ravages of the 
French and Indians in the two laſt wars; which 
occaſioned the building ſeveral forts and redoubts 
on the frontiers for their ſecurity. _ 

| The third colony or government, eſteemed alſo: 
a part 


N. B. I.call all that country-Nova-Scotia, which lies north-eaſt of New - England. 


| 
| 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


a part of New- England, is that of Connecticut, 
which comprehends New-Haven, and is bounded 
by the Maſſachuſet Colony on the north; by ano- 
ther part of the Maſſachuſet and Rhode-Iſland on 
the caſt ; by an arm of the ſea, which divides 
Connecticut from Long-Iſland on the ſouth ; and 
by New-York on the weſt, being about one hun- 
dred miles in length, and eighty in breadth, and 
contains the following counties, viz. 1, New- 
London. 2. Hertford, 3. New-Haven County ; 
and 4. Fairfield County. 

New-London County is ſituated on both ſides 
of the river Connecticut, and contains the follow- 
ing towns, viz. 1, /New-London, ſituate on the 
weſt bank of the Thames not far from its mouth. 
2. Saybrook, the oldeſt town in the county, ſi- 
tuate at the mouth of the river Connecticut, 
on the weſt-ſide, as 3. Lyme is on the eaſt-ſide. 
4. Stoniton. 5, Preſton, 6. Dantſick. 7. Nor- 
wich, 8. Lebanon; and, 9. Killingworth. 

Herttord County, contiguous to that of London 
County on the north, lies alſo on both ſides the 
river Connecticut, containing the following towns, 
Viz. I. Hertford. 2, Farmington. 3. Glaſſen- 
bury. 4. Hadham. 5. Middletown. 6. Sims- 


burg. 7. Waterbury, 8. Weathersfield. . 
Windſor. 10. Farm; and 11. Windham ; of 


which Hertford is the chief or County-town, and 
capital of the whole province, having a little uni- 
verſity or college in it, as I am informed, where 
young gentlemen receive academical education. 

New-Haven County is bounded by that of 
Hertford on the north ; by London County on the 
eaſt ; the ſea on the ſouth ; and Fairfield County 
on the weſt ; in which are the towns of 1, New- 
Haven, the chief, faid to be a very flouriſhing 
place, and to have a college in it called Yale- 
College, where young gentlemen have univerſity 
education. To which is added a library well fur- 
niſhed with books, procured chiefly by the appli- 
cation and intereſt of IEREMHY DUMMER, Eſq; 
once , Agent for this colony, 2. Braintord, 3. 
Derby. 4. Guildford, 5. Milford; and, 6, 
Wallingford. 

Fairfield County alſo lies upon the ſea, be- 
tween the county of New-Haven on the eaſt, 
and the province of New-York on the welt ; in 
which are the chief towns of, 1. Fairfield. 2, 
Danbury. 3. Greenwich, 4. Norwalk. 5. Rye. 
6. Stamford. 7. Stratford; and, 8, Woodbury, 

4. The laſt colony comprehended in New- 
England is that of Rhode-Iſland and Providence 
Plantation eſtabliſhed by another charter, Rhode- 
Iſland called by the natives Aquetnet, lies in the 
Narrazanf=t Bay, between Plymouth Colony and 
Providence Plantation, being about fifteen miles 
in length, and fix in brexlih; to which belong 
ſeveral Hnaller iflands ; And Providence Plantation, 
which is included in the ſame charter, being a dif- 


trict about twenty miles ſquare, on the neighbour- C H 
AP, 
ing continent, and ſeparated from Connecticut on II 
the weſt by an imaginary line drawn from north » x 
to ſouth, and from the Maſſachuſets by another 

line drawn from eaſt to welt, 

The chief towns are, 1. Newport, ſituated on ch;.p f 
the ſourh-weſt part of Rhede-Ifland, in 41 de- towns, | 
grees odd minutes north latitude, having a very * 
ſecure and commodious harbour, defended by a 
regular fort at the entrance, on which are 
planted three hundred pieces of large cannon, It 
appears to have a briſk trade, for there are no 
leſs than ſixty ſhips and veſſels belonging to this 
town, 

There are two other large port towns ſituated 
on the continent, near the mouth of the river 
Patuxet in Providence Plantation, one of them 
called Providence, and the other Warwick ; but 
of theſe I meet with no particular deſcription, 

Several other iſlands lie near the ſouth-eaſt 
coaſt of New-England, of which Block-Ifland giock jr, 
belongs to Connecticut Colony; and Elizabech- Enes. 
Iſland, Martha's Vineyard, and Nantuckct already _ 4. 
mentioned belong to the Maſſachuſet government; viacy-:4, 
and are very conſiderable on account of the 
fiſhery carried on in thoſe ſeas, 

As to the buildings of the Indians of New- puis, 
England, they are not different from thoſe of 
Virginia and Maryland already deſcribed ; and?“ 
the Engliſh follow the models of their mother 
country, as near as they can, except in their 
churches 3; which come nearer the form of the 
London meeting-houſes than of our churches, 
The few churches indeed that have been erected 
by the members of the Church of England re- 
ſemble thoſe in Old England, and are generally 
built of wood, but ſome few of brick, The 
only publick buildings they have beſides, are 
the town-houſe and guild-hall in every province 
and county-town, where the reſpective general 
aſſemblies and courts of juſtice are held; and 
ſome colleges and ſchools that have been erected 
in their great towns for the education of youth, 
which, I preſume, have nothing extraordinary 
in the fabrick, by the ſilence of their hiſtorians 
in the deſcription of them, 


CHAP, M. 
Of the perfons and habits of the Neu- England In- 


dians ; their genius and temper, arts, manuface 
tures, food, exerciſes and dtuerſions, 


THE New-England Indians are of a good C HA! 

{tat re, and might have good complexions, Ill. 
if they did not affect an olive-colour, and take a 
great deal of pains with certain oils and Juices ,, ju 
to make their ſkins darker than they naturally 
are. Their features are well enough, except 1 
noſes 
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OF NEW-ENGLAN D. 


noſes, which their parents preſs flat in their in- 
fancy, if they are not born ſo : Their hair is 
black, and uſually cut ſhort before, but ſuffered 
to grow long behind, ſometimes braided and 
dreſſed up fantaſtically with feathers. The hair 
of their beards and bodies they pull up by the 
roots as ſoon as they appear, and ſome of them, 
tis ſaid, never have any beards : They frequent- 
ly paint their faces and ſhoulders with a deep 
red, and on other parts of their bodies make a 
variety of frightful figures, endeavouring to ren- 
der themſelves as terrible as poſſible, 

They generally go naked in the ſummer, co- 
vering their Joins only with a piece of ſkin ; 
but in the winter, the days of ceremony, they 
have a mantle or ſhort cloak, made of the ſkin 
of a deer, or of ſome other animal: And of the 
like materials they make breeches, ſtockings, and 
ſhoes, all of a piece frequently, In hard weather 
they alſo put on their ſnow-ſhoes, which are very 
long and broad, and tied on their feet with thongs 
of green leather, 

The women paint as well as the men; and 
their mantles are much of the ſame form. Their 
ornaments are earings of copper, necklaces, and 
bracelets, made of beads and ſhells, or other 
glittering toys. | 

The natives are generally reckoned to have 
quick parts, though they had made but little 
improvement in arts and ſciences when the Eng- 
liſh came amongſt them. Their buildings and 
cloathing are very mean, nor was there any 
thing that could be called a manuſacture in the 
country, much leſs were they ſkilled in the libe- 
ral arts, having no notion of letters, and ſeem 
but little diſpoſed to literature at this day ; for 
the Engliſh here, and in the reſt of our colonies, 
tell us, they deſpair of making ſcholars of them, 
though no means have been left unattempted to 
give them a learned education. 

Courage or a contempt of death is what 
they moſt admire in others, and affect to be 
thought poſſeſſed of themſelves. And there ap- 
pears to have been ſome brave men amongſt 
them ; but they are generally timorous, revenge- 
ful, and thieviſh. They ſeldom have the cou- 


rage to face an enemy in the open field; moſt 


of the great actions they boaſt of being done in 
the dark, or by ſurpriſe; and a wood-fight, 
where they can ſkulk behind the trees and buſhes, 
is their maſter- piece. As they are very nimble 
and cxcellent markſmen, they have ſometimes 
2 too hard for the Europeans in ſuch encoun- 
ers. 

In war, in hunting, fiſhing, and other rural 
ſports, they are acknowledged to be indefatiga- 
ble. They will make prodigious long and ſwift 


marches, lie in the woods night after night, 
endure cold and heat, hunger and thirſt to ad- 
Vor, I 
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miration; and yet, when they are not engaged CH AP. 
in ſuch expeditions, they are obſerved to be the III. 
moſt idle, flothful wretches upon the face of the 
earth; putting their women upon all manner of 
drudgery both without doors and within: For 
the women plant their corn, roots, and fruits, 
and afterwards reap and gather them. They 
alſo prepare and dreſs their food, lug about their 
children, and do all manner of houſhold buſineſs, 
and even carry the proviſions and baggage upon 
every march and removal, the men carrying 
nothing but their arms : And *tis obſerved they 
ſeldom go out a hunting or fiſhing, till neceſſity - 
forces them, and then they uſually ſet out fifty or 
an hundred in a company, dividing the country 
amongſt them, ſo as the game may not eſcape, 
which ever way it takes, and continue their ſport 
ſeveral weeks : Sometimes they beat the woods 
and thickets, at others they take their canoes 
or boats, and go down their rivers ; and are fo 
dextrous at ſhooting and ſtriking their game in 

the water, as well as land, that they ſeldom 

fail of doing execution. 

Their food, and the manner of dreſſing it, Fa, 
differs ſo little from that of tlie Indians already 
deſcribed, that it is unneceſſary to enlarge on 
thoſe articles any more than on their domeſtick 
diverſions and exerciſes z which conſiſt chiefly Exerciſes 
in ſinging, dancing, and hollowing; in diſtorting 
their limbs, and the moſt extravagant geſtures 
they can invent. 

The Europeans have taught them another miſ- Lovers of 
chievous recreation, viz. The drinking ſtrong ſtrong li- 
liquors, of which they are ſo fond, that they . 
would ſell their lands, and every thing they 
had, to procure them ſome; till the government, 
in compaſſion to the natives, prohibited their 
drinking ſtrong liquors, and forbid the Engliſh 
to purchaſe their lands, without the leave of their 
ſuperiors: However, theſe regulations are little 
obſerved ; and thoſe Indians, that live among the 
Engliſh, are ſtill a wretched, ſottiſh, and beg- 
gerly people, that will apply themſelves to no 
manner of buſineſs ; dreading labour more than 
poverty itſelf, | 


Sloth ful 
and pocrs 


HAF IV. 
Of their animals and vegetables. 


E Þ HEIR Quadrupedes are almoſt the fame CH AP. 
here as in Virginia, viz. Deer, Elks, Rac- IV. 
coons, Bears, Wolves, Foxes, Harcs, Rabbets, 
Squirrels, Beavers, Martins, Opoſſoms, and little qu:4;up-dcz,-, 
Cur-Dogs. They have now alſo all manner of 
European cattle, viz. Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, and 
Hogs ; none of which they ever ſaw, till the 
Engliſh carried them over: And though the Horſes 
are not ſo large as thoſe we have here, yet they 
; X | are 
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A Mooſe does not ſpring or riſe in going, 2an CH A5 


CH AP. are very ſerviceable both for the ſaddle and 


IV. 


draught, and make the be{t troopers horſes in 


America. But the moſt celebrated animal, which 


1721. 


Deer. 


is almoſt peculiar to New-England, is the Mooſe- 
Deer; of which Mr. DupLEV, now of the 
council in New- England, and a member of the 
Royal Society, has given us the following ac- 
count. 

Ihe Mooſe is thought peculiar to North- Ame- 
rica, and is one of the nobleſt creatures of the 
ſorreſt: The Aborigines have given him the name 
of Mooſe, Mooſuck in the plural. 

There are two ſorts ; the common light and 


grey Mooſe, by the Indians called Wampooſe; 


theſe are more like the ordinary Deer, ſpring 
like them, and herd ſometimes to thirty in a 
company : And then there are the large and 
black Mooſe, of which I ſhall now give you 
the following account. 

He 1s the hcad of the Deer-kind, has many 
things in common with other Deer, in many 
things differs; but in all very ſuperior, The 
Mooſe is made much like a Deer, parts the 
hoof, chews the cud, has no gall, his ears large 
and erect, The hair of the black Mooſe is a 
dark grey ; upon the ridge of his back the hair 
is ten and twelve inches long, of which the In- 
dians make good belts, He has a very ſhort bob 
tail, Mr. NEAL, in his late hiſtory of this coun- 
try, ſpeaking of the Mooſe, ſays, they have a 
long tail ; but that gentleman was impoſed on 
as to other things, beſides the Mooſe. _ 

Our hunters have found a Buck or Stag- 
Mooſe of fourteen ſpans in height from the 
Withers, reckoning nine inches to a ſpan; a 
quarter of his veniſon weighed more than two 
hundred pounds. A few years ſince, a gentleman 
ſurpriſed one of theſe black Mooſe in his grounds, 
within two miles of Boſton ; it proved a Doe 
or Hind of the fourth year, After ſhe was dead, 
they meaſured her upon the ground from the 
noſe to the tail between ten and eleven feet. She 
wanted an inch of ſeven foot in height. 

The horns of the Mooſe, when full grown, 
are about four and five feet from the head to 
the tip; and have ſhoots and branches to each 
horn, and generally ſpread about fix feet, When 
the horns come out of the head, they are round, 
like the horns of an Ox. About a foot from 
the head they begin to grow a palm broad, and 
further up ſtill wider; of which the Indians make 
good ladles that will hold a pint. When a 
iInoſe goes through a thicket, or under the 
boughs of trees, he lays his horns back on his 
neck, not only that he may make his way the 
eaſier, but to cover his body from the browſe or 
ſcratch of the Wood, Theſe mighty horns are 
ſhed every year, The Doc-Mooſe has none of 
theſe horns, 


ordinary Deer, but ſhoves along ſide-ways, throw. IV. 


ing out the feet much like a Horſe in a racking 
pace, One of theſe large black Mooſe, in his 
common walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate 
or fence five feet high. After you unharbour a 
Mooſe, he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty 
miles before he turns about or come to a bay, 
When they are chaſed, they generally take to 
the water, the common Deer for a ſhort ſpace are 
ſwifter than a Mooſe ; but then a Mooſe ſoon out- 
winds a Deer, 

' The meat of a Mooſe is exccllent food ; and 
tho” it be not ſo delicate as the common veniſon, 
yet it is more ſubſtantial, and will bear lalting. 
The noſe is looked upon as a great dainty, I have 
cat ſeveral of them myſelf ; they are perfect mar- 
row, The Indians have told me, that they can 
travel as far aſter a meal of Mooſe, as after any 
other fleſh in the ſorreſt. 

The black Mooſe is not very gregarious, being 
rarely found above four or five together; the young 
ones keep with the dam a full year, 

A Mooſe calves every year, and generally brings 
two. The Mooſe bring forth their young ones 
ſtanding, and the young fall from the dam upon 
their feet, The time of their bringing forth is 
generally in the month of April. 

The Mooſe being very tall, and having ſhort 
necks, do not graze on the ground as the com- 
mon Deer, neat cattle; &c. do; and if at any 
time they eat Graſs, it is the top of that which 
grows very high, or on ſteep riſing ground. In 
the ſummer they feed upon plants, herbs, and 
young ſhrubs, that grow upon the land ; but 
moſtly, and with greateſt delight, on water- 
plants, eſpecially a fort of wild Colts-foot and 
Lilly that abound in our ponds, and by the ſides 
of the rivers, and for which the Mooſe will wade 
far and deep ; and by the noiſe they make in the 
water our hunters often diſcover them. In the 
winter they live upon Browze, or the tops of 
buſhes and young trees; and being very tall and 
ſtrong they will bend down a tree as big as a 
Man's leg ; and where the Browze fails them ny 
will eat off the bark of ſome ſort of trees as hig 
as they can reach, They generally feed in the 
night, and lie ſtill in the day. 

The ſkin of the Mooſe, when well dreſſed, makes 
excellent buff; the Indians make their ſnow-ſhoes 
of them. Their way of drefling it, which 1s 
reckoned very good, is thus: After they have 
haired and grained the hide, they make a lather 
of the Mooſe's brains in warm water, and after 
they have ſoaked the hide for ſome time, they 
{tretch and ſupple it. 


Their fowls, birds, Snakes, and inſets are Forl 4 
much the ſame here as in Virginia, whither 


therefore I refer the reader: And they * 
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TAP, N CHAP, fame fiſh in their ſeas and rivers; only I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the Cod-fiſhery and Whale-fiſhery of 
New-England are far ſuperior to any fiſheries on 
the coaſt of North-America, and yield a vaſt pro- 
fit to this country. I am informed alſo, that the 
year before laſt, the New-England men ſent 
twenty fail of ſhips to fiſh for Whales in Green- 
land and Davis's Streights, where they met with 
great ſucceſs, but were not ſo fortunate the Jaſt 
year. And here it may be acceptable to the reader 
to introduce Mr. DUDLEy's deſcription of their 
Whales, and the whale-fiſhery on the coaſt of 
New-England. 

This gentleman obſerves, that the moſt learned 
part of mankind were at a loſs about many things 
even in medical uſe, and particularly in what is 
called Ambergreeſe, until the whale fiſhermen of 
Nantuket in New-England, ſome three or four 
years ago, made the diſcovery. 

Cutting up a Sperma Ceti Bull Whale, they 
found accidentally in him about twenty pound 
weight, more or leſs, of that drug: After which 
they and ſome other fiſhermen became very curi- 
ous in ſearching all ſuch Whales as they killed; 
and it has ſince been found in leſſer quantities in 
ſeveral male Whales of that kind and in no other ; 
and ſcarcely in one of an hundred of them. They 
add further, that it is contained in a cyſt or bag, 
without any in-let or out-let to it, and that they 
have ſometimes found the bag empty and yet en- 
tire, 

The bag is no where to be found but near the 
genital part of the fiſh, The ambergreeſe is, 
when firſt taken out, moiſt and of an exceeding 
ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 

The following account reſpects only ſuch Whales 
as are found on the coaſt of New-England, and 
of theſe there are divers ſorts. 

The right or Whalebone Whale is a large fiſh 
meaſuring ſixty or ſeventy feet in length, and 
very bulky, having no ſcales, but a ſoft fine ſmooth 
{kin 3 no fins but only one on each fide, from five 
to eight foot long, which they are not obſerved 
to uſe but only in turning themſelves, unleſs 
while young and carried by the dam on the flukes 
of their tails, when with thoſe ſins they claſp a- 
bout her ſmall, and ſo hold themſelves on. This 
fiſh, when firſt! brought forth, is about twenty 
foot long, and of little worth, but then the dam 
is very fat. At an year old, when they are called 
Iihort-heads, they are very fat, and yield to fifty 
barrels of oil; but by that time the dam is very 
poor and termed a dry ſkin, and will not yield 


more than thirty barrels of oil, tho' of large 


bulk. At two years old they are called Stunts, 
being ſtunted after weaning, and will then yield 
generally from twenty-four to twenty-eight bar- 
rels. Aſter this they are termed Scull-fiſh, their 


Age not being known, but only gueſſed at by the 


length of their bones in their mouths, 
Whalebone fo called grows in the upper jaw on 


each ſide, and is ſometimes fix or ſeven feet in A 


length. A good large Whale has yielded a thou- 
ſand weight in bone. Tis thought by ſome that 
the hairy part of the Whalebone, and which is 
next to the tongue, ſerves in the nature of a 
ſtrainer of their tood, 

The eye of a Whale is about the bigneſs of an 
Ox's eye, and ſituated in the after-part of the head 
on each ſide, and where the Whale is broadeſt ; 
for his head tapers away forward from his cyes, 
and his body tapers away backwards: His eyes 
are more than half way his depth, or neareſt his 
under- part. Juſt under his eyes are his two fins 
abovementioned; he carries his tail horizontally, 
and with that he ſculls himſelf along. 

The intrails of this Whale are made and fitu- 
ated much like thoſe of an Ox, and their ſcalps 
are ſometimes found covered with thouſands of 
Sea Lice. One of theſe Whales has yielded one 
hundred and thirty barrels of oil, and near twenty 
out of the tongue, The Whalebone Whale is 
the moſt valuable, except the Sperma Ceti Whale. 


The Scrag Whale is near a kin to the fin-back ; The Scrag 
but inſtead of a fin upon his back, the ridge of Whale. 


the after-part of his back is ſcragged, with half a 
dozen knobs: He is neareſt the right Whale in 
figure and for quantity of oil: His bone is white, 
but will not ſplit. 


The Fin- back Whale is diſtinguiſhed from the The Fin- 
right Whale by having a great fin on his back back. 


from two foot and a half to four foot long, which 
gives him the name. He has alſo two ſide fins, 
as the Whalebone Whale, but much longer; mea- 
ſuring ſix or ſeven feet. This fifh is ſomewhat 
longer than the other, but not fo bulky, much 
ſwiſter, and very furious when ſtruck, and very 
difficultly held; their oil is not near ſo much as 
that of the right Whale, and the bone of little 
profir, being ſhort and knobby. The belly of 
this Whale is white. 


The Bunch, or Hump-back Whale, is diſtin- The Bunch 
guiſhed from the right Whale by having a bunch Whale, 


ſtanding in the place where the fin does in the ſin- 
back. This bunch is as big as a man's head, 
and a foot high, ſhaped like a plug pointing back. 
wards, The bone of this Whale is not worth 
much, tho' ſomewhat better than the fin-back's, 
His fins are ſometimes eichteen foot long, and very 
white; his oil as much as that of the fin-back, 
Both the fin-backs and hump-backs are ſhaped in 
reeves longitudinal, from head to tail, on their 
bellies and their ſides, as far as their fins, which 
are about half way up their ſides, 


The Sperma Ceti Whale is much of the ſame The Sperma 
dimenſion with the other, but is of a greyiſh Seti Whale 
colour, whereas the others are black. He has a,,..q 


bunch on his back like the hump-back, but then 
1 he 
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CHAP. he is diſtinguiſhed by not having any Whalebone 


in the mouth; inſtead of which there are rows of 
tine ivory teeth in each jaw, about five or fix 


inches long. One of thete teeth I have ſent the 
ſociety; the man who gave it me, ſays the Whale 
was forty-nine foot long, and his head made 
twelve barrels of Sperma Ceti oil. They are a 
more gentle fiſh than the other Vhales, and ſel— 
dom hight with their tails, but when ſtruck uſually 
turn upon their backs and fight with their mouths, 
The oil which is made of the body of this füſh is 
much clearer and ſweeter than that of the other 
Whales. 

The Sperma Ceti oil fo called lies in a great 
trunk, about four or five foot deep, and ten 
or twelve foot lag, near the whole depth, 


OY 


breadth, and length of the head, in the place of 


the brains, and ſcems to be the ſame, and dupol- 
ed in ſeveral membranous cells, and covered not 
with a bone but a thick, grily fubſtance below the 
{xin, through which they dig a hole and lade out 
the clear oil. Not but that the head and other 
glandulous parts of this fiſh will make the Sperma 
Ceti oil; yet the beit, and that which is prepar- 
ed by nature, is in the trunk aforeſaid ; And an 
ingenious man, who has himſelf killed many of 
thete Whales, afliires me, that only the trunk 
will aftord from ten to twenty barrels. Beſides 
the Sperma Ceti oil, this filh will yield from 
twenty to fifty barrels of common oil. 

They generate much Ike our neat cattle, and 
therefore they are termed Bull, Cow, and Calf: 
T hey bring forth but one at a tine, and but every 
other year, When the Cow takes Bull, ſhe throws 
hertelf upon her back, ſinking her tail, and fo the 
Bull flides up, and when he is ſlid up ſhe claſps 
him with her fins. A Whale's pizzel is fix foot 
long, and at the root is ſeven or eight inches dia- 


118 11 


1 11 * 
about an 


inch diameter; his ſtones would fill half a barrel, 
but his genitals are not open or viſible, like thoſe 
of the true Bull. The Calf, or young Whale, 
has been found perfectly formed in the Cow when 


not 


SY" 


meter, and tapers away till it eome to 


above ſeventeen inches long, and white; and 


— 


' * — ” . - 
vet when brought forth is uſually twenty foot, but 
of a black colour. It is ſuppoſed they go with 


their young about nine or ten months, and are 
very fat in that time, eſpecially when they bring 
forth. When the female ſuckles her young ſhe 
turns herſelf almoſt upon her back upon the rim 


of the dhe has two teats of fix or eight 


Water. 


inches long, and ten or twelve inches round. Ihe 


Opening 2 


found 


they 
ling them, but often riſing with them for the 
teneht of the air; and however they are Chazed 


mils white, like that of a Cow; and upon 

young fucking Whale the milk was 

Jled in his bag, juſt like that of a Calf. 

Their care of their young is very remarxable, 
N 


ny carrying them on their tails and ſuck- 
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and wounded, yet as long as they have ſenſe, 
perceive lite in their young, they will never leave 
them, nor will they then ſtrike with their tail ; 
and if in their running the young one loſes his 
hold and drops oft, the dam turns about, and paſ- 
ſing underneath takes it on again; and therefore 
care is taken by thoſe who kill theſe fiſh, only to 
ſaſten the Calf but not to kill her, till they have 
tirſt ſecured the Cow; for as ſoon as ever the Calf 
is dead the Cow perceives it, and grows fo violent 
that there is no managing her. 

The Whales are very gregarious, being ſome. 
times found an hundred in a fcull, and are great 
travellers : In the fall of the year the Whalebone 
Whales go weſtward, and in the ſpring they are 
headed caitward ; And here it muſt be noted, that 
the ſeveral kinds of Whales do not mix with one 
another, but keep by themſelves. 

Their way of breathing is by two ſpout-holes 
in the top of the head: The Sperma Ceti Whale 
has but one, and that on the left ſide of the head. 
Once in a quarter of an hour, when not difturbed, 
they are obſerved. to rife and blow, ſpouting out 
water and wind, and to draw in freſh air ; but 
when purſued they will ſometimes keep under half 
an hour or more: "Tho? it is obſerved, when an 
Cow has her Calf on her tail, ſhe riſes much oftner 
for the young one to breathe, without breathing 
herſelf. Out of their breathing-holes they ſpout 
creat quantities of blood when they have received 
their death's wound, 
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For the fir{t year they all ſuck the dam: Af- 


ter they are weaned the right Whales (as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed) live upon ouzy matter, which 
they ſuck up from the bottom of the ſea, The 
triers that open them when dead, acquaint me, 
that they never obſerved any graſs, fiſh, or any 
other ſort of food in the right or Whalebone Whale, 
but only a greviſh ſoft clay, which the people call 
Bole Armoniac ; and yet an experienced whale- 
man tells me, that he has ſeen this Whale in ſtill 
weather ſkimming on the ſurface of the water, 
to take in a ſort of reddiſh ſpawn or brett, as 
ſome call it, that at ſometimes will lie upon the 
top of the water for a mile together. Here alſo 
it may be obſerved, that tho' the body of this 
Whale is fo very bulky, and fo exceeding fat, yet 
when cut open is ſeldom found to have much 
more draught than that of an Ox; and they dung 
much as neat cattle. Their ſwallow is not much 
bigger than an Ox's, but the Fin-back Whale 
has a larger ſwallow, for he lives upon the ſmall- 
er fiſh, as Mackarel, Herrings, &c. great ſculls 
of which they run through, and with a ſhort turn 
cauſe an eddy or whirlpool, by the force of which 
the ſmall fiſh are brought into a cluſter, ſo that 
this iſh with open mouth will take in ſome hun- 
dreds of them at a time. The Sperma Ceti Whale, 
beſides other fiſh, ſceds much upon a ſmall fiſb = 
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has a bill, our fiſhermen call them Squid-fiſh: The 
ſmall pieces of theſe ſquid-bills are plainly to be 
diſcerned in the ambergreeſe, and may be picked 
out of it; they appear glazy, and like little pieces 
of broken ſhells. 

Mr. HAR RIS, in his Bibliotheca Navigantium, 
Kc. has given us a very particular account of the 
method of taking Whales at Greenland; and tho” 
our way in New-England diiters very much from 
that, yet I ſhall wave it as not ſo ſtrictly apper- 
taining to philoſophy 3 only J would take notice 
of the boats our whale-men uſe in going from the 
ſhore after the Whale: "They are made of Cedar 
Clapboards, and fo very light that two men can 
conveniently carry them, and yet they are twenty 
foot long, and carry fix men, viz. the harponeer 
in the fore-part of the boat, four oar-men and 
the ſteerſman. Theſe boats run very ſwift, and 
by reaſon of their lightneſs can be brought on 
and off, and fo kept out of danger. The Whale 
is ſometimes killed with a fingle ſtroke, and yet 
at other times ſhe will hold the whale-men in 
play near half a day together with their launces, 
and will ſometimes get away after they have been 
launced and ſpouted blood, with irons in them, 
and drags faſtened to them, which are thick boards 
about fourteen inches ſquare. Our people for- 
merly uſed to kill the Whale near the ſhore, but 
now they go off to ſea in floops and whale-boats, 
in the months of May, June, and July, between 
Cape Cod and Bermudas; where they lie by in 
the night, and fail to and again in the day, and 
ſeldom mils of them, bringing home the blubber 
in their loops. The true ſeaſon tor taking the 
right or Whalebone Whale is from the beginning 
ot February to the end of May ; of the Sperma 
Ceti Whale from the beginning of June to the 
end of Auguſt: And it has been obſerved by our 


hlhermen, that when a Sperma Ceti Whale is. 


ſtruck, he uſually if not always throws the excre- 
ments out of the anus, 


bree The wonderſul and even prodigious ſtrength of 
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this creature lies principally in their tail, that 
being both their offenſive and defenſive weapon. 
Many inſtances of this kind I have had from cre- 
dible perſons, who were eye-witneſſes. I will 
mention but a few. A boat has been cut down 
irom top to bottom with the tail of a Whale, as 
ii cut with a ſaw, the clap-boards ſcarce ſplintered, 
tv” the gunnel upon the top is of a tough wood. 
Another has had the ſtem or ſtern-poſt,of about three 
inches through, and of the tougheſt wood that can 
be found, into which the ends of the Cedar 
Clapboards are nailed, cut off ſmooth above the 


cuddee, without ſo much as ſhattering the boat, 


or drawing the nails of the Clapboards. An oar 
has been cut off with a ſtroke upwards, and yet 
not ſo much as lifted up out of the thole-pin. 


One perſon had an oar cut off while in his hand, 


end yet never felt any jarring, 


came into a harbour near Cape Cod, and towed 
away a ſloop of near forty ton out of the harbour 
into the fea, This accident happened thus: It 
was thought the Whale was rubbing herſelf upon 
the fluke of the anchor, and going near the bottom 
got the fluke into her niſket, or the orifice of the 
uterus; and finding herſelf caught, tore away with 
ſuch violence that ſhe towed the ſhip out of the 
harbour as faſt as if ſhe had been under fail with 
a good gale of wind, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
people on ſhore ; for there was no body on board. 
When the Whale came into deep water ſhe went 
under, and had like to have carryed the loop 
with her, but the cable gave way and fo the boats 
that were out after her recovercd it, This Whale 
was found dead ſome days after on that ſhore 
with the anchor ſticking in her belly. 

After a Whale is dead it has been obſerved 
that the ſame way the head lies, fo the head will 
lie, if not forcibly turned; and let the wind blow 
which way it will, that way they will ſcull a head 
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tho' right in the eye of the wind, and they are 


much caſier towed to the ſhore, if they die that 
way with their head than any other, 


The enemies of the Whale, or the fiſh that 


prey upon the Whales and often kill the young 
ones (for they will not venture upon a young 
one, unleſs much wounded) our whale-men have 
given the name of Killers. 


The Killers are from The killers 


twenty to thirty foot long, and have teeth in both which prey 
jaws that lock one within another: They have a WI. 
W halcts 


fin near the middle of their backs four or five 
foot long: They go in company by dozens and 
ſet upon a young Whale, and will bait him like 
ſo many Bull- Dogs ; ſome will lay hold of his 
tail to keep him from threſhing, while others 
lay hold of his head, and bite and threſh him 
until the poor creature being thus heated lolls out 
his tongue, and then ſome of the Killers catch 
hold of his lips, and if poſſible of his tongue ; 
and after they have killed him they chiefly feed 
upon the tongue and head ; but when he begins to 
putrify they leave him. This Killer 1s without 
doubt the Orca that Dr. FR AN dlus deſcribes in 
his treatiſe of animals, 
Quando Orca infequitur Balænam, ipſa Balena 
horribilem edit mugitum, non aliter quam. cum 
Taurus mordetur a Cane, "Theſe Killers are of 
ſuch invincible ſtrength, that when ſeveral boats 
together have been towing a dead Whale, one of 
them has come and faſtened his teeth in her and 
carryed her away down to the bottom in an inſtant, 
And ſometimes they have bit out a piece of blub- 
ber of about two foot ſquare, which is of thav 
toughneſs that an iron with little beards being 
ſtruck into it will hold it until it draws tho 
boat under water. The Killers are ſometimes ta- 
ken and make good oyl, but have no ity. > 


His words are theſe : 
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The carcaſes of Whales in the ſea ſerve for food 
for Gulls and other fea fowl as well as Sharks, 
for they are not very nice, 

Many and various have been the opinions (even 


of the learned world) as to the origin and nature of 


ambergreeſe. Some have reckoned it a bitumen, 
and to iſſue from the entrails of the earth ; others, 
that it was produced from ſome inſect, as honey, 
filk, &c. The famous Mr. Bo LE, as I find it 
in the ſecond volume of LowTHore's abridg- 
ment of the philoſophical tranſactions, communi- 
cates an account of ambergreeſe from a Dutch Mer- 
chant, who, firſt denies it to be the ſcum or excre- 
ment of a Whale; and then gives it as his opi- 
nion, that it is a fat gum that iſſues from the 
root of a tree, and that you may raiſe it in quan- 
tities by planting thoſe trees by the ſhore, and fo 


'the ſtream will caſt it up to great advantage. 


But it is now found out, that this occultum na- 
turæ is an annimal production, and bred in the 


hody of the Sperma Ceti Whale, analogous. to 


what is found in ſome animals of the land, as the 
Muſk- Hog, or Taiacu, the Mutk-Deer, the Be- 
zoar Sheep, and ſome amphibious animals, as the 
Muſquaſh, &c. who have their valuable ſcent in 
a particular cyſtis or bag. I am apt to think that 
which fr{t gave occaſion to the notice of amber- 


greeſe being the production of the Whale, was be- 


cauſe it was found in conſiderable quantities on 
the ſhores of the Summer Iſlands, and among the 
Bahama's, where the dead Whales are frequently 
wrecked, and broke up with the ſea, and the 
ambergreeſe found floating on the ſhore; but here 
again the ingenious, until very lately, were at a 
loſs, and divided in opinion; for tho' they agreed 
it to come from the Whale, yet ſome took it to 
be the true and proper ſemen, being found only 
in the Bull at the root of the penis near the teſ- 
ticles; others again thought that it was theordure 
or excrements of the Whale. 

The beſt and moſt exact account of ambergreeſe, 
that I have been able to procure, I very lately re- 
ceived from one Mr. Ar EINS, now an inhabi- 


tant at Boſton in New-England, who uſed the 


whale-fiſhery for ten or twelve years together, 
and was one of the firſt that went out a fiſning 
for the Sparma Ceti Whales, about the year 
1670, and then began to diſcover the ambergreeſe; 
and being a ſober ingenious man, what he ſays 


may ſafely be depended on, tho' for ſubſtance I 


have had it from ſeveral of the whale-men. 


His relation which vas taken a few days ſince 
from his own mouth is as follows: 

„ 'The ambergreeſe is found only in the Sperma 
& Ceti Whales, and conſiſts of balls or globular 
« bodies of various ſizes from about three inches 
« to twelve inches diameter, and will weigh 
* from a lb. and an half to twenty two Ib. lying 
„ looſe in a large oval bag or bladder, of three 


or four foot long, and two or three foot deep, 
and wide almoſt in the form of an Or's blad- 
der, only the ends more acute or like a Plack- 
ſmith's long bellows, with a ſnout runnin 
tapering into and through the length of the 
penis, and a duct or canal opening into the other 
end of the bag, and coming from towards 
the kidnies ; this bag lies juſt over the teſticles 
which are above a foot long, and is placed 
length-ways at the root of the penis, about 
four or five foot below the navel, and three or 
four foot above the anus. This bag or bladder 
is almoſt of a deep orange-coloured liquor, not 
quite ſo thick as oyl, and ſmelling as ſtrong 
or rather ſtronger ; of the ſame ſcent with the 
balls of ambergreeſe which float and ſwim looſe 
in it. The inſide of the bag is very deeply 
tinged with the ſame colour as the liquor, 
which may alſo be found in the canal of the 
penis. The balls ſeem to be pretty hard while 
the Whale is alive, inaſmuch as there are ma- 
ny times ſound upen opening the bag large con- 
cave ſhells of the fame ſubſtance and conſiſtence, 
that have ſcaled off from them ; and the balls 
themſelves ſeem to be compoſed of ſeveral diſ- 
* tinct coats incloling one another, ſomething 
“ like the coats of an Onion.“ 

As to the number of balls, Mr. ATx1Nns 
never found above four in a bag, and in the bag 
where he found one that weighed twenty one Ib, 
which was the largeſt he ever ſaw, there was no 
other. ; 

He further ſays, That to one Sperma Ceti 
«© Whale that has any of theſe balls, there are 
„% two that have nothing but the deep orange- 
% coloured liquor aforeſaid in their bags.“ This 
remark confirms what another whale-man told 
me; That the ambergreeſe was found only in 
“ ſuch Sperma Ceti Whales as are old and well 
„ grown.” It is the general opinion of the 
whale- men that the ambergreeſe produced only 
by the male, or the Bull Sperma Ceti Whale. 
As to this particular, Mr. Ar K INs ſays, “ He 
never ſaw or certainly heard of a female Sper- 
ma Ceti Whale taken in his life, the Cows of 
that ſpecies of Whales being much more ti- 
morous than the males, and almoſt impoſſible 
to be come at, unleſs when happily found 
aſleep on the water and detained by their 
Calves.” This is certain, the boats can never 
come near them when they are awake, they are 
ſo very ſhy and fearful. 

Mr. Ar EKINSs's method of getting the amber- 
greeſe out of the Whale was thus: After the fiſh is 
killed, he turns the belly upwards and fixes a tackle 
to the penis ; then cuts a hole round the root of 
the penis, through the rim of the belly, until he 
comes to the intrails, and then ſearching for the 


duct or canal at the further end of the bag, 3 
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the duct off beyond it, upon which he draws forth 


the penis by the tackle, and the ambergreeſe bag 
entirely follows it, and comes clean and whole 
out of the belly. 

The reverend Mr. PRINCE of Boſton, who 
took the preceding relation from Mr. ATx ins, 
apprehends the bag aforeſaid to be the urinary 
bladder, an@ the ambergreeſe ball to be a certain 
concretion formed out of the greaſy odoriferous 
ſubſtance of the liquor aforeſaid contained within 
it. As for my own part, I dare not pretend to 
give any opinion upon the point, but content my- 
ſelf wirh relating matter of fact. 

It may be added here, that the bone taken 
out of the New-England Whales is not near ſo 
good as that taken out of the Greenland Whales, 
being too brittle for the uſes whalebone is put to, 
otherwiſe we ſhould not be obliged to import fo 
much of the Hollanders whalebone : But as the 
New-England men are now got into the way of 
fiſhing for Whales in Greenland, it is probable 
they will be able to furniſh their mother country 
with the beſt whalebone in a few years ; and we 
ſhall not be obliged to part with ſo much trea- 
ſure to the Dutch for this kind of merchandize. 

The plants of England, as well thoſe of the 
fields and orchards as of the garden that have 
been brought over hither, ſuit mighty well with 
our ſoil, and grow here to great perfection. 

Our Apples are without doubt as good as thoſe 
of England, and much fairer to look to, and fo 
are the Pears 3 but we have not got of all the 
ſorts. 

Our Peaches do rather excell thoſe of England, 
and then we have not the trouble or expence of 
walls for them; for our Peach Trees are all ſtand- 
ards, and J have had in my own garden ſeven or 
cight hundred fine Peaches of the Rare-ripes 
growing ata time on one tree, 

Our people of late years have run ſo much up- 
on orchards, that in a village near Boſton, con- 
ſiſting of about My families, they made near 
three thouſand barrels of Cyder : This was in the 
year 1721, And in another town of two hun- 
dred families, in the ſame year, I am credibly in- 
tormed they made near ten thouſand barrels. 
Some of our Apple-Trees will make ſix, ſome 
have made ſeven barrels of Cyder, but this is not 
common ; and the Apples will yield from ſeven 


to nine buſhels for a barrel of Cyder. A good 


Apple-Tree with us will meaſure from fix to ten 
foot in girt. I have ſeen a fine Pearmain at a 
foot from the ground meaſure ten foot and four 
inches round: This tree in one year has bore thir- 
ty-eight buſhels (by meaſure) of as fine Pearmains 


as ever I ſaw in England. A Kentiſh Pippin at 


three foot from the ground ſeven foot in girt : A 
Golden- Roſſetin fix foot round. The largeſt Ap- 
ple-Tree that I could find was ten foot and fix 
inches round; but this was no graft. 
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yields the faireſt fruit. I know one of them near 
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forty foot high that meaſures ſix foot and fix inch 


es in girt a yard from the ground, and has born 
thirty buſhels at a time; and this year I meaſured 
anOrange-Pear, that grew in my own orchard, of 
eleven inches round the bulge, I have a Warden 
Pear-Tree that mezſures five foot ſix inches round. 
One of my neighbours has a Bergamot Pear-Tree, 
that was brought from England in a box about 
the year 1643, that now meaſures ſix foot about, 
and has bore twenty-two buſhels of fine Pears in 
one year. About twenty years ſince, the owner 
took a Cyon, and grafted it upon a common 
Hedge-Pear, but the fruit does not prove altoge- 
ther ſo good, and the rind or ſkin is thicker than 
that of the original. - 
Our Peach-Trees are large and fruitful, and 
bear commonly in three years from the ſtone. I 
have one in my garden of twelve years growth 
that meaſures two foot and an inch in girt, a yard 
from the ground, which two years ago bore me 
near a buſhel of fine Peaches. Our common Cher- 


ries are not ſo good as the Kentiſh Cherries of 


England ; and we have no Dukes, or Heart- 
Cherries, unleſs in two or three gardens, 
Some years ſince, I meaſured a Platanus Occi- 


dentalis, or Button-wood-tree (as they are called 


here) of nine yards in girt, and it held its bigneſs 
a great way up. This tree, when it was cut 


down, I am informed, made twenty-two cord of 


wood. A gentleman tells me, that in the for- 
reſt he met with a ſtrait aſh that grew like a pil- 
lar of a great height, and free from limbs, that 


meaſured fourteen foot eight inches round, near a 


yard from the ground ; and the other day I met 
with a Saſſaftas- Tree that meaſured five foot three 
inches in girt. I meddle not here with our noble 
Pines and Cedars, becauſe I deſign to treat of them 
in a chapter of the Ever-greens of this country. 
Among our trees of quick and eaſy growth, the 
Button-wood, before mentioned, and the Locuſt- 


Tree are the moſt remarkable; as to the latter, 


by the deſcription Mr. Moore, while in New- 
England, gave me of the Manna-Tree, our Lo- 


cuſt-Tree may be called the American Manna, I 


have known a ſeed of it blown off from the tree 
into my garden that took root of itſelf, and in leſs 


than two years was got above fix foot high, and as 


big about as a common walking-cane, The Pla- 


tanus I have frequently propagated by cutting off 


ſticks of five or fix foot long, and ſetting them a 
foot deep in the ground, in the ſpring of the year 
when the ſeaſon. was wet; they thrive belt in a 
moiſt ſoil, | 

An Onion ſet out for ſeed will rife to four foot: 
nine inches in height, A Parſnip will reach to 
eight foot: Red Orrice will mount nine foot, 
White Orrice eight, In the paſtures I meaſured 
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WY WS Among the remarkable inſtances of the power 

of vegetation, I ſhall begin with an account of a 
Pompion ſeed, which J have well atteſted from a 
worthy divine. The relation is as follows: That 
in the year 1699, a ſingle Pompion ſeed was ac- 
cidentally dropped in a ſmall paſture where cattle 
had been foddered for ſome time. This ſingle ſeed 
took root of itſelf, and without any manner of 
care the vine run along over ſeveral fences, and 
ſpread over a large piece of ground far and wide, 
and continued its progreſs till the froſt came and 
killed it. This ſeed had no more than one ſtalk 
but a very large one, for it meaſured eight inches 
round, From this fingle vine they gathered two 
hundred and fixty Pompions, and one with ano- 
ther as big as a half-peck, enough in the whole to 
fill a large tumbrel; beſides a conſiderable number 
of ſmall and unripe Pompions that they made no 
account of, The philoſophical tranſactions give 
an account of a fingle plant of Barley, that by 
ſteeping and watering with ſalt- petre diſſolved in 
water, produced two hundred and forty- nine 
ſtalks, and eighteen thouſand grains; but then 
there was art, and even force in that caſe, where- 
as in ours there was nothing but pure nature and 
accident. 

Our Indian Corn is the moſt prolifick grain 
that we have, and commonly produces twelve hun- 
dred, and often two thouſand grains from one; 
but the faireſt computation is thus: Six quarts of 
this grain will plant an acre of ground, and it 1s 
not unuſual for an acre of good ground to produce 
fifty buſhels of Corn. Indian Corn is of ſeveral 
colours, as blue, white, red, and yellow ; and if 
they are planted ſeparately, ſo that no other ſort 
be near them, they will Keep to their own colour: 
But if in the ſame field you plant the blue Corn 
in one row of hills (as we term them) and the 
white or yellow in the next row, they will mix 
and interchange their colours; that is, ſome of 
the ears of Corn in the blue Corn rows ſhall be 
white or yellow, and ſome again in the white or 
yellow rows ſhall be blue. Our hills of Indian 
Corn are generally about four foot aſunder, and 
ſo continued in a ftrait line as far as the field 
will allow; and then a ſecond line or row of hills 

and ſo on; and yet this mixing and interchang- 
ing of colours has been obſerved when the diſtance 
between the row of hills has been ſeveral yards : 
And a worthy clergyman of an ifland in this pro- 
vince aſſures me, that the blue Corn has thus 
communicated or exchanged even at the diſtance 
oi four or hve rods; and particularly in one place 
Where there was a broad ditch of water betwixt 
them. Some of our people, but eſpecially the 
Aborigines, have been of opinion that this com- 
mixtlon and interchange was owing to the roots 
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and ſmall fibres reaching to, and communicating CH Ap 
with one another: But this muſt certainly be a ny 
miſtake, conſidering the great diſtance of the com- AN ] 
munication, eſpectally at ſome times, and croſs a 
canal of water; for the ſmall fibres of the roots 
of our Indian Corn cannot extend above four or 
hve foot. I am therefore humbly of opinion, that 
the ſtamina, or principles of this wonderful co- 
pulation, or mixing of colours, are carried by the 
wind, and that the ſeaſon of it is when the Corn 
is in the caring, and while the milk is in the 
grain ; for at that time the Corn is in a fort of 
eſtuation, and emits a ſtrong ſcent. One thing 
which confirms the air's being the medium of this 
communication of colours in the Corn, is an ob- 
ſervation of one of my neighbours, that a cloſe 
high board fence between two fields of Corn, that 
were of a different colour, entirely prevented any 
mixture or alteration of colour from that they 
were planted with. | 

Forreſt- trees and others of the growth of New- Fort. 
England are Cedar, Oak, Aſh, Elm, Cypreſs, les. 
Pine, Firr, Afpin, Beech, Walnut, Cheſnut, 
Hazel, Saflafras, Sumack, and other woods 
uſed in dying, and tanning leather. Their Firr 
Trees are of an uncommon growth, and furniſh 
the royal navy of England with maſts and yards; 
they draw alſo from theſe and other trees Pitch, 
Tar, Rofin, Turpentine, Gums and Balms uſed 
in phyſick and furgery : And the ſoil is extreme- 
ly proper for Hemp and Flax, 

They had a variety of fruits of their own growth nuit. 
before the Engliſh arrived ; particularly -Grapes, 
Strawberries, Raſberries, Hurtleberries, Filberts, 
and many more mentioned among the plants of 
Virginia: As alſo roots and fallad-herbs, ſeveral 
ſorts of Beans and Pulſe, but they had the | grad 
eſt plenty of Kidney-Beans of any of them. I pro- 
ceed in the next place to ſpeak of their trade and neu 
manufactures, the beſt account whereof we meet maru- 
with in the repreſentation of the board of trade . 
to the Houſe of Commons, in the year 1732. dhe 

In this repreſentation they inform the houſe | 
that an act paſſed in the general aſſembly of the 
Maſſachuſet Colony in the year 1728, entituled, 
An act for the encouragement of the making 
paper; but that manufacture, however, has hi- Paper 
therto made but a very ſmall progreſs, and can 
hardly be ſaid to interfere with the paper manu- 
facture in Old-England; becauſe almoſt all the 
paper ſent to New-England from hence is foreign 
manufacture; but it certainly interferes with the 
profit made by the Britiſh Merchant upon foreign 
paper ſent to this province: However, no com- 
plaints have ever been made to us againſt this 
law, 

By the return to our circular letter from the 
Governor of New-Hampſhire, we are informed, 
that an act paſſed many years ſince in that = 

vin 
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The ſaid Merchants being deſired to acquaint CH AP. 
the board whether they knew of any particular TV. . 
laws in the colonies, againſt which they had reaſon 
to object, they did deliver to us a liſt of laws The planta- 


wherein the ſaid colonies appear to have been very ape Lara 


vince for encouraging of Iron-works, by which 

of : the exportation T * Ore is prohibited; but, 
upon the moſt diligent enquiry, no ſuch act is to 
BE... be found in our office, and we believe none ſuch 
in Hamp- was ever tranſmitted to this board: However, 


0nith 


c (hire, 


= Duties on 
== N cgroes im- 
= 01:0, 


Now paid 


by the pur» 


4 chaſer. 


not knowing whether this act might not have 
paſſed ſince the late King's acceſſion, we have in- 
ſerted it in this liſt. 

A law paſſed in the year 1728, in New-Vork, 
entitled, an act to repeal ſome parts, and to con- 
tinue and enforce other parts of the act therein 
mentioned, and for granting ſeveral duties to his 
Majeſty for ſupporting his government in the co- 
lony of New-York, from the iſt of September, 
which will be in the year 1733; wherein (a- 
mong other duties) one was laid of five ounces of 
plate, or forty Shillings in bills of credit, on every 
Negroe imported from Africa, and a duty of four 
Pounds on every Negroe imported from any other 

lace. 

: The plantations in all times paſt have laid du- 
ties upon the importation of Negroes, and as the 
Merchants have naturally increaſed their price in 
proportion to thoſe duties, ſo it is but lately that 
complaints have been made againſt theſe duties, 
unleſs they went to exceſs; But the board are of 
opinion, that it would be more for the conveni- 
ence of the trade that theſe duties ſhould for the 
future be paid by the purchaſer, than by the im- 
porter; and his Majeſty has (upon our repreſen- 
tation) been pleaſed to ſend an inſtruction to that 
effect to all the Governors in America. 

By the charter of Penſylvania it has already 
been obſerved, that the proprietor is obliged- to 
offer the laws of the province to the crown, for 
approbation or diſallowance, within five years af- 
ter they are paſſed; and if his Majeſty does not 
think fit to repeal them in ſix months from the 
time they are ſo offered, it is not in the power 
of the crown to repeal them afterwards; but 
ſince the year 1715 this article of the charter has 
been evaded, and the laws of this province have 
not been tranſmitted to this board (except occa- 
ſionally an act or two ;) ſo that we are not en- 
abled to lay a ſtate of the laws of this province 
before the houſe. SES 

That upon a late petition to his Majeſty from 
the Merchants of London, in the behalf of them- 
ſelves and others, complaining that, as the law 
now ſtands in ſome of the colonies, his ſubjects 
reſiding in Great-Britain are left without any re- 
medy for the recovery of their juſt debts, or have 
ſuch only as is very partial and precarious ; as al- 
ſo that in ſeveral of the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions greater and higher duties and impoſitions are 
laid on the ſhips and goods belonging to ſubjects 
in Great-Britain, than on the goods and ſhips of 
ee inhabiting the ſaid colonies and planta- 

ions. 
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partial in their own favour; in ſome of them ſelves. 


exempting their perſons from arreſts, in others 
giving a preference to the inhahitants before the 
Britiſh Merchants in the recovery of debts, and 
enacting duties where a leſs burthen is laid upon 
their own effects than upon thoſe of the Britiſh 
Merchants. 


We beg leave to acquaint this houſe, that, pur- A nate of 
ſuant to an order of the committee of council, the Silk, 
this board did, on the 5th of December, 1728, 8 
make a very particular enquiry into the ſtate of manufac. 
the plantations at that time, with reſpect to Silk, tures in the 
Linen and Woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed there;; Aus. 


and having then diſcourſed with many perſons 
who had either been Governors of ſome of the 
colonies, or were by other means well acquainted 
with their circumſtances, it appeared to this board, 
and we did according]y repreſent, 

That in the colonies of New-England, New- 
York, Connecticut, Rhode- Iſland, Penh lvania, 
and in the county of Somerſet in Maryland, the 
people had fallen into the manufacture of Wollen 
and Linen Cloth for the uſe of their own fami- 
lies; but we could not learn they had ever manu- 
factured any for ſale in thoſe colonies, except in 
a ſmall Indian town in Penſylvania, where ſome 
Palatines had then lately ſettled. 

The reaſons why theſe people had begun this 
manufacture were : 


1. That the product of thoſe colonies being Produce of 
chiefly ſtock and grain, the eſtates of the inhabi- ſome of 


tants depended wholly upon farming ; and as this 
could not be carried on without a certain quanti- 
ty of Sheep, their Wool would be entirely loſt, 
were not their ſervants employed at leiſure times 
of the year, but chiefly during the winter, in 
manufacturing it for the uſe of their families. 

2. That Flax and Hemp being likewiſe eaſily 
raiſed, the inhabitants manufactured them into a 
coarſe ſort of Cloth-bags, traces and halters for 
their Horſes; which they found did more ſervice 
than thoſe they had from any part of Europe. 


3. That theſe ſettlements, which were diſtant 


from water-carriage, and remotely ſituated in the 
woods, had no opportunities of a market for grain; 
and therefore, as did not raiſe more Corn 
than was ſufficient for their own uſe, they had 
the more time to manufacture both Wool and 
Flax for the ſervice of their familtes, and ſeemed 
to be under a great neceſſity of doing it. 

Upon a farther enquiry into this matter, we 
do not find that thoſe people had the ſame temp- 
tation to go on with thoſe manufactures during 


* 


the time that the bounty upon naval ſtores ſub- 


Yyy 


them. 
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CHAP. ſiſted, having then encouragement to employ their 
IV. leiſure hours in another way, and more profitably 
both to themſelves and this kingdom; for the 
height of wages, and great price of labour in ge- 
neral in America, made it impracticable for the 
people there to manufacture their Lin:n Cloth 
at leſs than 20 per cent. more than the rate in 
England, or Woollen Cloth at leſs than 50 per 
cent, dearer than that which is exported from 
hence for ſale. We conceive it was to be wiſhed, 
that ſome expedient might be fallen upon to di- 
vert their thoughts from undertakings of this na- 
ture; ſo much the rather, becauſe thoſe manu- 
factures, in proceſs of time, might be carried on 
in a greater degree, ,unleſs an early ſtop were put 
The raiſing to their progreſs ; and the moſt natural inducement 
naval ores that we could think of to engage the people in 
ought to be i R 
encourage America to deſiſt from theſe purſuits, was to em- 
in the plan- ploy them in naval ſtores : Wherefore we take 
tations. leave to renew our repeated propoſals, that a rea- 
ſonable encouragement ſhould be given for the 
making, railing and manufacturing naval ſtores 
of all kinds in the plantations ; from whence we 
might be furniſhed in return for our own manu- 
factures. | 
Trades now But ſeveral alterations have happened ſince 
carries on that time; and by ſuch lights as. we have been 
there pre- . : 
judicial to 2ble to acquire we find trades carried on, and 
old Eng- manufactures ſet up there detrimental to the 
_ trade, navigation and manufacture of Great- 
Britain, 

The ſtate of the plantations varying almoſt 
every year more or leſs in their trade and manu- 
factures, as well as in other particulars, we 
thought it neceſſary for his Majeſty's ſervice, 
and for the diſcharge of our truſt, from time to 
time to ſend certain general queries to the ſeveral 
Governors in America, that we might be the 
more exactly informed of the condition of the 
{aid plantations; among which there were ſeve- 
ral that related to their trade and manufactures: 
To which we received the following returns, 

New-Hamptſhire. 

Colonel SHUTE, Governor of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, in his anſwer to the ſame queries in 17 19, 
ſaid, that there were no ſettled manufactures in 
that province, and that their trade principally 
conſiſted in lumber and fiſh, 

Maſſachuſet's Bay in New-England. 

Colonel SHUTE, at the ſame time Governor 
of the Maſlachuſet's Bay, informed us, that in 
ſome parts of this province the inhabitants work- 
ed up their Wool and Flax, and made an ordinary 
coarſe cloth for their own: uſe ; but did not ex- 
port any : That the greateit part both of the li- 
nen and woollen cloathing, that was then worn 
in this province, was imported from Great-Bri- 
tain, and ſometimes linen from Ireland ; but, 


conſidering the exceſſive price of labour in New- 


Woollen 
manufacture 
in New- 


England. 
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in that province no manufactures that deſerve 


England, the Merchants could afford what was CH ap 
imported cheaper than what was made in that IV. 
country, WY 

That there were alſo a few Hatters ſet up in Hats arg 
the maritime towns, and that the greateſt part Leather, 
of the Leather uſed in that country was manu- 
factured amongſt themſelves. 

That there had been for many years ſome lien. 
iron-works in that province, which had afforded 
the people Iron for ſome of their neceſſary oc- 
caſions; but that the Iron imported from Great- 
Britain was eſteemed much the beſt, and wholly 
uſed by the ſhipping. 

That the iron-works of that province were not 
able to ſupply the twentieth part of what was 
neceſlary for the ufe of the country, 

New-York, 

General HUNTER, formerly Governor of Produce c 
New-York, in his anſwer to the queries in the Neu. Vo. 
year 1720, informed us, that they had no manu- 
factures in that province that deſerved mention- 
ing; and that the trade conſiſted chiefly in Furrs, 
W halebone, Oil, Pitch, Tar, and proviſions, 

New- Jerſey. | 

General HUNTER, formerly Governor of this 
province, alſo informs us, in his anſwer to the 
ſame queries in the year 1720, that there were 


Tos 
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mentioning ; and that their trade was chiefly in 
proviſions exported to New-York and Penſylva- 
nia, | 
Penſylvania. | 

Colonel HART, formerly Governor of Mary- 
land, who lived many years in the neighbour- 
hood of this government, in anſwer to the 
like queries in 1720, relating to this province, 
ſaid, that their chief trade lay in the exportation 
of proviſions and lumber; and that they had 
no manufaCtures eſtabliſhed, their cloathing and 


utenſils for their houſes being all imported from 
Great-Britain. 
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New-Hampſhire. 

Mr. BELCHER, Governor of New-Hamp- or of 
ſhire, in his letter, dated the 4th of December Neu. 
laſt, informs us, that the Woollen manufacture Hamſtir- 
of that province was much leſs than formerly, 
the common lands on which the Sheep uſed to 
feed being now divided into particular proper- 
ties, and the people almoſt wholly cloathed with 
Wollen from Great-Britain : That the manu- 
facturing of Flax into Linen (ſome coarſer, ſome 
finer) daily increaſed, by the great reſort of peo- 
ple from Ireland into this province, who are well 
ſkilled in that buſineſs, 

And the chief trade of this province continued, 
as for many years paſt, in the exportation of 2 
naval ſtories lumber and fiſh, 

Maſſachuſet's Bay in New-England. 

Mr. BELCHER,.the preſent Governor of this 

| province, 
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hire. 


ſtores, 


. ſet's. 


| * Brown Hol- . 1 
© 1.54; made nufactures carried on there, as the making of 
T theres 


cen and 
Linen. 
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we ſent him in June laſt, informs us : 


IV. That there is a reſolve of the aſſembly of that 


Cu for province ſubſiſting, for allowing a bounty of twen- 
bis in the ty Shillings to all perſons, and ten Shillings more 


Mae” to JoHN POWELL, the firſt undertaker, for 


every piece of Duck or Canvas by them made; 
but he does not give us any account of the 
quantity that has been made, 

He farther ſays, that there are ſome other ma- 


brown Hollands for womens wear, which leflens 
the importation of Callicoes and ſome other ſorts 
of Indian goods in that province. | 

That there are likewiſe ſome ſmall quantities 
of cloth made of Linen and Cotton, for ordi- 
nary ſhirting and ſheeting. 

That about three years ago a paper-mill was 
ſet up, which makes to the value of about 2001. 
ſterling per ann, 


@ 7:0:-works, That there are ſeveral forges for making Bar- 


iron, and ſome furnaces for Caſt- iron (or hollow- 
ware) and one ſlitting- mill, the undertaker where- 
of carries on the manufacture of nails. 

As to the Woollen manufacture, Mr. BE 1- 
CHER ſays, the country people, who uſed for- 
merly to make moſt of their cloathing out of 
their own Wool, Jo not now make a third part 
of what they wear, but are moſtly cloathed with 
Britiſh manufactures, 

Copper- We are likewiſe informed, by ſome letters 

pas HUG older date from Mr. BELCHER, in anſwer 

Cy. to our annual queries, that there are ſome few 
Copper-mines in this province; but ſo far diſtant 
from water-carriage, and the ore ſo poor, that 
it is not worth the digging. 

Colonel DUxnBAR, Surveyor-General of his 

Majeſty's woods, in his letter of September the 
15th, 1730, takes notice, that the people of 
New-England have an advantage over thoſe of 
de Great-Britain, in the draw-back for all India 
Lal India and other goods exported, which pay a duty 
en., in Great-Britain, and no duty is paid upon 
importing them into the plantations. He has 
ol likewiſe ſent this board ſeveral ſamples of edge- 
Ss farm ces tools made in New-England ; and in his letter 
1 fourteen to our Secretary of the 4th of June 1731, he 
den fays they have ſix furnaces and nineteen forges 
1, © for making Iron in New-England. 
=> cnc He alſo informs us, in his letter of the 19th 
* Span of Auguſt, 17 30, that in this province many 
ſhips are built for the French and Spaniards, in 
— „ turn for Rum, Moloſſes, Wines, and Silks, 
S Which they truck there by connivance, 

Theſe informations have been in a great mea- 
ſure confirmed by Mr, JeREMIAn DummMER, 
deputy Surveyor of the woods, and alſo by Mr, 
THomas Cox AM, a perſon of reputation, who 

reſided many years in New-England : To which 


arcs for 
* 
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5 CHA P. province, in anſwer to the ſame queries, which 


£31 
they have added, that great quantities of Hats C HAP. 


are made in New-England, of which the com- IV. 
pany of Hatters of London have likewiſe lately LFWSVVI 
complained to us: And Mr. IEREMIAH Du m- Hats export” 
MER further ſays, that great quantities of Hats = * 
made in that province are exported to Spain, un. 
Portugal, and our Weſt-India Iſlands; and that * _ 
they make all forts of iron-work for ſhipping takers 
and that there are ſeveral ſtill-houſes and ſugar- 
bakers eſtabliſhed in New- England, 

New-York. 

Mr. Rie VANS Dan, Preſident of the coun- 
cil of this province, in his letter of the 29th of 
October laſt, informs us, that there are no ma- 
nufactures eſtabliſhed there that can affect the ma- 
nufactures of Great-Britain. 8 

And as to the trade and navigation of the pro- 
vince, he acquaints us there is yearly imported into 
New-York a very large quantity of the Woollen 
Manufacture of this ki gdom for their cloathing ; 
which they ſhould be rendered incapable to pay for, 
and reduced to the neceſſity of making for them- 
ſelves, if they were prohibited from receiving from 
the foreign Sugar Colonies the mony, Rum, Sugar, Produce of 
Molofles, Cocao, Indico, Cotton, Wool, &c. which the foreign 
they at preſent take in return for proviſions, TON 
Horſes and lumber ; the produce of that province ed into New.. 
and New-Jerſey, of which he affirms the Britiſh ed 
Sugar Colonies do not take off above one half. "wag Jer- 

But the company of Hatters in London have Het mice * 
ſince informed us that Hats are manufactured in there. 
great quantities in this province. 

New- Jerſey. 

Mr. MorR1s, who is at preſent Commander 
in chief to this province, has made no particular 
return for the ſame. 

Penſylvania. 

Major Gor Don, Deputy-Governor of Pen- 
ſylvania, in his anſwer received the 24th of the 
laſt month, informs us, that he does not know of 
any trade carryed on in that province that can be 
injurious to this kingdom ; and that they do not 
export any Woollen or Linen manufactures, all 
they make (which are of a coarſer ſort) being for 
the uſe of themſelves and families. 

We are further informed, that in this province g,;,,,1;ne, 
are built brigantines and ſmall ſloops, which they and ſloops 
ſell to the Welt-Indies. Fan 

Rhode-Iſland. To 

The Governor of Rhode-Iſland, in his anſwer jon warke 
to queries dated the ninth of November laſt, in- in Rhode- 
forms us, that there are Iron-mines there, tho? Iſland. 
not a fourth part of Iron enough to ſerve their on 
uſe ; but he takes no notice of any fort of ma- 
nufacture ſet up there. 

Connecticut. 


We have no return from the Governor of this Produce and 
province ; but we find by ſome accounts that the pack . 
produce of this colony is Timber- board, all w_ cut. 
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C HAP. of Engliſh grain, Hemp, Flax, Sheep, cattle, 
IV. Swine, Horſes, Goats, and Tobacco, of which 
GY WV they export Horſes and lumber to the Weſt-Indies, 
and receive in return Sugar, Salt, Moloſſes, and 
Rum, We likewiſe find that their manufactures 
are very inconſiderable, the people there being ge- 
nerally employed in tillage ; ſome few in tanning, 
oe-making, and other handicrafts; others in 
building, Joyners, "Taylors, and Smiths work, 

without which they could not ſubſiſt, 
'The Sugar Colonies, viz. Jamaica, Leeward- 

Iſlands, and Barbadoes. 


No manu= = By the laſt returns which we have had from 
facturesin thoſe iſlands to our circular queries, we do not 
the Sugar 


Iſlands, find that they have any other manufactures eſta- 
which inter- bliſhed beſides thoſe of Sugar, Molofles, Rum, 
ere with ;, and Indigo of their own produce; theſe, with 
tain, Cotton, Aloes, Piemento, and ſome other pro- 
Their pro- quCtions of leſs note, are their whole dependance, 
Tous which are commodities no ways interfering with 
the manufactures of this kingdom. 
In the year 1724, Mr. WorsELEy, then 
Governor of Barbadoes, informed us, that of 
Cotton they made hammocks, a few ſtockings, 
and nots for Horſes. 


From the foregoing ſtate it is obſervable, that 


there are more trades carryed on, and manufac- 
tures ſet up in the provinces on the continent of 
America to the northward of Virginia prejudi- 
cial to the trade and manufactures of Great-Bri- 
tain, particularly in New-England, than in any 
other of the Britiſh colonies, which is not to be 
wondred at; for their foil, climate, and produce 
being pretty near the fame with ours, they have 
no ſtaple commodities of their own growth to ex- 
change for our manufactures, which puts them un- 
der greater neceſſity, as well as under greater temp- 
tation of providing for themſelves at home. To 
Refletio-s Which may be added, in the charter governments 
on the the little dependance they have upon their mother 
charter go- country, and conſequently the ſmall reſtraints they 
veraments are under in any matters detrimental to her in- 
tereſt. | 
And therefore we would humbly beg leave to 
report and ſubmit to the wiſdom of this honou- 
rable houſe the ſubſtance of what we formerly 
propoſed in our report on the Silk, Linen and 
Woollen manufactures herein before recited ; 
namely, whether it might not be expedient to 
give theſe colonies proper encouragements for 
turning their induſtry to ſuch manufactures and 
products as might be of ſervice to Great-Britain, 
and more particularly to the production of all 
kinds of naval ſtores. 
Tue nd From a conſiderable Merchant of New-England 
produce of I received the following account of the trade and 
1 _ produce of Rhode-Iſland and Providence Planta- 
jw tion, viz, That they have a great trade by ſea to 


2 the Britiſh Weſt-Indics, to the Dutch Colonics 
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at Surinam, on the continent of South-America, C17 4 þ 
and to the Dutch Ifland of Curaco, or Curaſſow, IV 
near the coaſt of Terra-Firma, whither they ſend WV 
Horſes, Salt, proviſions and-lumber ; that is, Deal- 
boards, Pipe-ftaves, Hoops, and Shingles, They 
alſo ſend their ſhips ſometimes by the way of the 
Weſt-Indies to London: And ſeveral veſſels (ail Trade wit 
annually to the bay of Honduras for wood, 1 _ 
which they tranſport to Europe ; but this colony de 
has very little concern in the fiſhery. 

They are ſupplyed with moſt of their Britiſh 
manufactures from Boſton; but ſometimes th 
import theſe themſelves directly from Great Bri- 
tain. It is a pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful 
country. They breed and feed great numbers 
of Horſes and black cattle, their land being pro- 
per for grazing. They have ſome Indian Corn A grazing 
indeed, but very little other grain, importing ty. 
moſt of their Wheat from New-York, and ſome 
from Virginia, Here are ſome Iron-mines alſo Icon. mines 
wrought, and turn to a good account; for they 
make many of their own edged-tools and imple- 
ments of huſbandry. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the hiſtory of New-England.. 


K ING James I. by letters patents dated the CH AP, 
10th of April, 1606, erected two compa- V, 
nies of adventurers, empowering them to fend M 
colonies to Virginia (as the north-eaſt coaſt of Twocoms 
America was then called;) the firſt of which com- * 
panies obtained the name of the London-Compa- tent. 
ny, and were authoriſed to plant colonies between — — ; 
34 and 41 degrees of north latitude ; and the a, n 
other obtained the name of the Plymouth-Com- South-Vir- 
pany, and were empowered to plant their peoples 
between 38 and 45 degrees of north latitude ; 

but it was provided that the ſaid companies ſhould 

not interfere or fix themſelves within an hundred 

miles of each other : The London-Company here- 

upon ſent out ſhips the very ſame year, and plant- 

ed that country to which the name of Virginia 15 

now appropriated, as has been already related ; 

but the Plymouth-Company contented themſelves The Ply 
for ſome years with trafficking with the natives of ca 
North-Virginia (as New-England was then called) as: - 
for Furrs, and fiſhing upon that coaſt. Two ſhips N as 
being employed in this fiſhery in the year 1614, Neu. z... 
commanded by Captain JoHN SMITH (formerly und, 
Preſident of South-Virginia) and Captain LHo- 

Mas HunT ; Captain SM1TH went on ſhore, 

and took a particular view of the country of the 
Maſſachuſets, and had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the 
natives: After which he returned to England, 
ordering HUNT to fail with the other ſhip-to 
Spain, and diſpoſe of the fiſh he had taken there; 

but HunT,. propoſing to make a market 4 5 
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HA P. natives themſelves, as well as of their fiſh, after 
V. Captain SMITH was gone, enticed twenty-ſeven 
AJ of the Indians on board his Ship; and then ſetting 


eri gail with them to Malaga, fold them there to the 


5 awy | Spaniards for ſlaves, at the rate of twenty Pounds 


-nty ſeven 
mb na. a man; among whom was an Indian called 


Fri, ard SAN ro, Afterwards very ſerviceable to the Eng- 


ſs them. liſh. This outrage was ſo reſented by the Indians 


Spain. for the preſent, that all commerce with them be- 


came impracticable; nor was this the firſt time 
the natives had been thus violently carried away 
by the Engliſh; for Captain HaRrLow, in the 
year 1611, ſurpriſed one Er EN o., and two more 


of his countrymen, and brought them to England; 


„ 1.1m where EPE NOW having learned Engliſh enough 
by e 


an eden to impoſe upon his maſters, and underſtanding 


me that the hopes of acquiring mountains of gold was 
E' the principal inducement the Engliſh had to viſit 
his country, the cunning Indian, in order to get 
thither again, pretended there was a rich gold 
mine not far from the country where he was born, 
which he would guide them to if they thought it 
worth their while to fit out a ſhip on ſuch an 
Expedition, This overture had the ſucceſs Ep R- 
Now expected, and Captain HossoN was diſpatch- 
ed the next year, with proviſions, tools and ma- 
terials proper to make a ſettlement, and open the 
mines EpExow had given them intelligence of. 
The ſhip arriving on the coaſt of the Maſſachuſets, 
ſeveral Indians came on board, promiſing to return 
the next day with Furrs and other merchandize ; 
and they did indeed return, but in an hoſtile man- 
ner, with twenty canoes full of armed men; and 
Er ENO w beckoning to them to approach nearer 
the ſhip, jumped into the ſea, and made his eſcape 
to them: Whereupon the Engliſh fired upon the 
canoes, and were anſwered with a flight of ar- 
rows, and ſeveral were wounded on both ſides, 
among whom was Captain HoksoN himſelf : 
After which, the Captain, without attempting 
_ thing farther, thought fit to return to Eng- 
and, 
In the year 1619, Captain DoRMER was ſent 
to New-England, and with him SQUANTo the 
Indian, as an interpreter, to endeavour to make 


peace with the natives, and ſettle a colony in the 


Maſſachuſet's Bay; but to no purpoſe, the Indi- 

ans would not be reconciled, and in a ſkirmiſh 

with them DoRMER received fourteen wounds; 

whereupon he proceeded to Virginia, leaving 
SQUANTO on ſhore in New-England. 

* ein In the mean time ſome Browniſts, the very 

N worſt of our Engliſh ſectaries, who had rendered 

s. themſelves obnoxious to the government by the 

rebellious principles they taught, thought fit to 

tranſport themſelves to Amſterdam; where not 

being able to agree among themſelves, part of them 

removed with their preacher Mr. JoRN Ropin- 

oN to Leyden: about the year 1610; where ha- 


uy weary of them, or they grew weary of the 
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ving remained ſeven years more, either the Dutch CH AP, 


V. 


utch; for the Browniſts complained of very (WY Wy 


great hardſhips, declaring that impriſonment in 
England was preferable to the condition of refu- 
gees in Holland; and many of them actually re- 
turned to England. Whereupon RoRIN SON and 
his elders, apprehending a general deſertion of 
their flock, hit upon this expedient to keep them 
together, and increaſe their number : They re- 
preſented that New-England was not only a place 
which abounded with all things deſirable in life, 
but that there were great expectations of diſcover - 
ing treaſures there equal to thoſe of Mexico or 
Peru : However, as it was known to be a fruitful 
ſoil, and the climate not unlike that of Old-Erig- 
land, here the ſectaries might live in peace and 
plenty, and enjoy the freedom of their conſcien- 
ces, and probably become the founders of ſome 
mighty ſtate ; they propoſed therefore to the diſ- 
ſenters in England to join them, and make a com- 
mon purſe, with which they might purchaſe a 
territory in New-England of the Plymouth-Com- 
pany, and obtain a patent from his Majeſty King 
James I. for the free exerciſe of their religion; 
and furniſh themſelves with ſhips, men, provi- 
ſions, and utenſils to plant the country. 

This project many diſſenters came into, and 
ſome others, on a proſpect of making their for- 
tunes, and immediately applied themſelves to the 
then miniſtry for a patent; which they at length 
obtained by the mediation of Sir RoERIT NAx- 


TON, Secretary of ſtate, and Sir EDWARD SANvx- 


D vs: But it ſeems the patent was not fo full as 
they expected ; for there was not an expreſs tole- 
ration of their religion contained in it; only an 
aſſurance that their worſhips ſhould be connived 
at, ; 
The motives made ufe of at court to obtain 
this grant were, the glorious pretence of propa- 
gating the chriſtian religion among infidels, the 
extending his Majeſty's dominions, and the en- 
riching their mother country; and poſſibly it 
might be ſuggeſted, that they ſhould thereby pre- 
vent both the French and Dutch poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of this deſirable country, which they were 
attempting to do at this time, All things being 
at length agreed upon, the Leyden adventurers 
embarked at Delf in Holland in July 1620, and 
arrived at Southampton the latter end of that 
month, where they found their friends on board 
a ſhip of near two hundred tons. It ſeems Mr. 
RopBinsoN and great part of his congregation 
remained in Holland, not deſigning to embark 
till they received advice of the ſucceſs of this firſt 


attempt. 


The two ſhips having provided themſelves with: 


all manner of neceſſaries at Southampton for eſta- 
bliſhing a colony, and taken to the value of be- 


tween. - 
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CH AP. tween two and three thouſand Pounds in merchan- 
V. dize on board, to traffick with the Indians, they 
WY NY ſet fail on the 5th of Auguſt : But the ſmaller ſhip 


ſpringing a leak, they were forced to return into 
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were the fatigues and hardſhips this young colony CH Ap 
underwent the firſt winter, that out of an hundred V. 
planters fifty of them died within the ſpace of WV 


harbour again; and the leaky veſſel being at length 
found unfit for the ſea, they removed part of their 


men and proviſions into the large ſhip, which ſet 


The firſt co- fail from Plymouth on the 6th of September with 
lony ſet fail an hundred and fifty people on board, including 


for New- 
England, 


the ſeamen; and after a ſtormy paſſage they arri- 


and arrive at ved at Cape Cod in New-England on the ꝙth of 
Cape Cod. November following. 


Our adventurers were bound for HuDsoN's 
River, at the mouth whereof New-York now 
ſtands ; but their pllot, it is ſaid, was bribed by 
the Dutch to carry them further north, the Hol- 


two months ; and had the Indians attacked them, 
they had probably all periſhed before the winter 
was over; but they met with no diſturbance from 
the natives after they hxed themſelves at Plymouth 
Bay, and only ſaw ſome few of them now and 
then at a diſtance till the middle of March, when 
SAMoSET, one of their Sagamores or Captains, 
came to them in a friendly manner, and gave 
them to underſtand they were welcome into the 
country, and that his people would be glad to traf- 
fick with them. And coming again the next day 
with ſeveral other Indians, they informed the 
Englith that their great Sachem or King, whom 


landers propoſing to plant that country with their 
own people, as they actually did ſoon after. Cer- 
tain it is, our adventurers finding the winter ex- 


they called MAssASSOIET, had his reſidence but Massa 
two or three days march to the northward, and kat 


> : g ndian Kin 
intended them a viſit; and accordingly MAssAs- ift, 8 


New-Ply. 


' mouth 


foundcd, 


The chief 
Planters. 


ceeding ſharp, and ſailing become dangerous on 
that coaſt, reſolved to fix themſelves at the firſt 
good harbour they ſhould meet with. They went on 


ſhore therefore in their boats; ard having taken 


a view of the country over againſt Cape Cod, 
after a month's laborious ſearch, many hazards at 
ſea, and ſome ſkirmiſhes with the natives on ſhore, 
they arrived at a very commodious bay, on which 
they built a town, and gave it the name of Ply- 
mouth, being ſituate in 42 degrees north latitude, 
a great way to the north-eaſt of the country they 
had purchaſed and obtained a patent to plant, 
'They determined therefore to have no regard to 
the letters patents they had obtained from the 
crown, but to elect a Governor, and ſtrike out ſuch 
a form of government as they could agree on a- 
mong themſelves, 

The planters, deſigned to ſtay in the country, 
including women and children, were about an 
hundred, of whom only one boy died in the paſ- 
ſage. Their hiſtorians mention no more than 
nineteen families that ſettled at Plymouth, and 
give us the names but of forty one effective men, 
among whom the chief were JoHN CarveR, 
WILLIAM BRADFORD, EDWARD WinsLow, 
(Jonn BREWSTER, aſſiſtant to Mr. RokINSsON 
abovementioned, and ruling elder of his church, 
to whoſe care he committed that part of his flock 
who engaged in this enterprize,) IsAac ALLER.“ 
Ton, MILES STANDISsH, JohN HowLanD, 
RICHARD WARREN, STEPHEN Hor EN «c, 
EDWARD TILLVY, CHRISTOPHER MARTIN, 
WILLIAu WHITE, RICHARD CLARK, and 
Thom as ENGLISH. 

The firſt thing they conſidered after their land- 
ing, was the choice of a Governor, and were 
unanimous in conferring that poſt upon Mr John 
Carver. They alſo agreed to ſubmit to ſuch 
Jaws as ſhould be approved of by the majority, 
and ſigned an inſtrument to that effect; but ſuch 


SOIET arrived on the 22d of March, with a re- 
tinue of about ſixty people, and being received by 
Captain ST ANDIS? at the head of a file of muſ- 
keteers, was conducted to a kind of throne they 
had prepared for his Indian Majeſty in one of their 
houſes. 

They relate, that this Monarch was of a large 
ſtature, middle aged, of a grave countenance, 
and ſparing in his ſpeech ; that his face was paint- 
ed red, and both head and face ſmeared over 
with oil; that he had a mantle of Deer-ſkin, and 
his breeches and ſtockings, which were all of a 
piece, were of the fame materials; that. his knife 
or tomahawk hung upon his breaſt on a ſtring, 


his Tobacco-pouch behind him, and his arms 


were cloathed with wild Cat-ſkins; and in the 
ſame garb were his principal attendants. They 
did not obſerve any marks of diſtinction between 
this Prince and his ſubjects, unleſs it were a chain 
of fiſh bones which M assAas801ET wore about 
his neck, 

Soon after the Prince was ſeated, CARVER 
the Governor came in with a guard of muſke- 
teers, a drum and trumpet marching before him: 
Whereupon Massass01ET roſe up and kifled 
him; after which they both ſat down, and an 
entertainment was provided for the Indians, of 
which no part appeared more acceptable to them 
than the brandy, the Sachem himſelf drinking 
very plentifully of it. In MassAssO1E T's retinue 
was the abovementioned SQUanTo, who had 
been carryed to Europe by Hux'T and brought 
to New-England again, as related above, This 
Indian it ſeems had a very great affection for 
the Engliſh, among whom he lived ſeveral years; 
and it was to his favourable repreſentation of the 
colony that the Sachem was induced to make 
them this friendly viſit ; and at this firſt meeting 
to enter into an alliance offenſive and defenſive 


with the Engliſh, and even to acknowledge King 
| Jamss 


* 


J \R\ 


led ron 


HAP. James for his Soveraign, and promiſe to hold 
V. his dominions of him; and as an evidence of his 
ſincerity, Mas$ASSOIET granted and transferred 

W 4:45 part of his country to the planters and their 
Wo! * 7 en- }ojrs for ever. This alliance being founded upon 
WE... " the mutual intereſts of the contracting parties 
WS: was maintained inviolably many years. The 
rr” Sachem, who had been informed by Squanro 
i: how powerful a people the Engliſh were both 
king of _ by fea and land, promiſed himſelf their aſſiſ- 


C iS 


Ebbe. tance againſt the Narraganſet Indians his enemies; 
_ Ip and the Engliſh ſtood in no leſs need of Nis friend- 
; ſhip and affiſtance to eſtabliſh themſelves in that 
country. 

The treaty being concluded, MAss Ass01ET 
returned to his capital, leaving Squ AN TO with 
the colony, who was extreamly ſerviceable to 
them, not only as an interpreter, but by inſtruct- 
ing them how to plant and manage their Indian 
Corn, in piloting them along the coaſt, and ſup- 
plying them with fiſh, fowl and veniſon, Still 
{ the Engliſh remained very unhealthful, and many 
of them died, among whom was Mr, CARVER 
their Governor, who did not ſurvive the month 
of April, 1621. The ſeamen alſo had their 
ſhare of illneſs, infomuch that they were not in 
a condition to fail till May, when the ſhip re- 
turned to England to give their friends an ac- 
count of the circumſtances of the colony. 

In the mean time the colony elected Mr, 
BRADFORD their Governor, who ſent an em- 
baſſy to the Sachem MassAssoIE T, and renew- 
ed and confirmed the treaty of alliance - his pre- 
deceſſor had made with that Monarch, The 
Ambaſſadors, in their journey to Pokanoket, the 
uſual reſidence of MAssASSOIE T, received great 
Civilities from the Indians upon the road, who 
ſupplied them with proviſions, carried their 
baggage, and aſſiſted them in croſſing the rivers 
they met with in their way; and the Engliſh 
underſtood from them that the country had been 
in a manner depopulated by a great plague which 
razed there the beginning of this year, inſomuch 
that ſeveral towns were left without inhabitants, 
and the Corn ſtanding in their fields without 


o elect. 


| Governor. 


ae natives 
„* I 1 
Þ rov 0 9 

* «1 5 y 


. 


PRALLLClC — 


in a great meaſure aſcribed their ſecurity that 
they were not moleſted by the natives. They 
tell us however, that they were threatened by 
the Narraganſets, enemies to Mass AssO0IET, a 
powerful nation on the ſouth-weſt of Plymouth; 
but having ſtrengthened their fort, and planted 
cannon on their works, they rendered themſelves 
lo formidable, that the Narraganſets did not 
. wh think fit to attack them : On the other hand, 
bepackt ſereral Sachems, or petty Princes, came in and 
"tte pit themſelves under their protection, acknow- 
beging the King of Great-Britain. their Sove- 
raign, 
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an owner ; and to this calamity our adventurers 


kxians ( 
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In the year 1622 ſeveral ſhips arrived from CH AP. 


England with planters, but bringing no provi- V. 
ſions with them, and there happening a great WV 
drought in New-England this ſummer, they were Some — 
in great danger of being diſtreſſed for proviſi- 22 
ons; but the rain falling plentifully in July, they 

had a better crop of Indian Corn than they ex- 

pected; and ſome ſhips arriving from England 

with cutlery ware and other merchandize about 

the ſame time, they purchaſed a farther ſupply 

of Corn of the natives. This year died that 
friendly Indian Squ AN ro, who had been ſo Sau a x- 
ſerviceable to the colony: It ſeems he endea- 7 9 dies. 
voured to render the Engliſh as formidable to his 
countrymen as poſſible; and among things aſ- 

ſured them, that the Engliſh could inflict what 
plagues they pleaſed upon their enemies; inſinua- 

ting, that they had been the authors of the laſt 
peſtilence, Which fell upon ſome diſtricts that 

were for driving the Engliſh out of their coun- 

try; and this, it is ſaid, kept the reſt of the 
Indian Princes in great awe. 

And now the numbers of the planters being in- Diviſions in 
creaſed by the continual arrival of ſhips from de cen. 
Old-England, and there being ſome differences of religion. 
among them on account of religion, Mr. W es- 

TON, with part of their adventurers (who ſeem 
to have been members of the Church of Eng- 
land, by the character the ſe ctaries of Plymouth 
give of them) removed to a place called Wäeſa- 
guſquaſet, afterwards Weymouth, ſituate on the 
ſouth- ſide of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, where they 


built ſome huts, and ſurrounded them with pal- 


liſadoes; but having no great guns, or any re- 
inforcements of men from England, or ſupplies 
of ammunition or provifion, as the people of 
Plymouth had ; and b-ing forced to range about the 
fields and woods in fearch of proviſions, they 
became contemptible among the Indians, were 
daily inſulted, and had been all maſlacred (as the 
Plymouth men relate) if they had not ſent a de- 
tachment to their relief, who attacked the In- 
dians, killed ſome of their Chiefs, and compelled 
the reſt to ſue for peace. However, W tsTON 
and his men, being in no condition to maintain 
themſelves at Weymouth, quitted that ſettle- 
ment, which Captain Goo Es afterwards came 
from England with a deſign to reſtore, being 
made Governor of that part of the country by 
the company; but not finding things anſwer his 
expectations, this gentleman alſo abandoned Wey- 
mouth and returned to England, being ſoon fol- 
lowed by his Biſhop and the reſt of the planters, 
as the Plymouth men relate, What they mean 
by his Biſhop, I preſume, was the chaplain of 
< colony, which Captain GoRGEs carried over 


with him; and as this Weymouth Colony were 
generally epiſcopal Men, the New-England hiſto- 
ho were of another perſuaſion) — 
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CHAP. the Weymouth planters as a moſt licentious and 
V. debauched generation, and impute their want of 
WYW ſucceſs to the wickedneſs of their lives; but as 
they dreſs up all their church-men in the like 
odious colours, it is preſumed little weight will 
be given to this charge, eſpecially as we find 
their dancing round a maypole enumerated a- 

mongſt their greateſt crimes. 

The true reaſon why the ſectaries ſucceeded 
better in this country than other adventurers was, 
that their whole party almoſt engaged in the en- 
terpriſe, propoling to make this their retreat, if 
they miſcarried in the delign they had in view, 
of ſubverting the eccleſiaſtical and civil govern- 
ment at home: If this could not be effected, 
they promiſed themſelves however that they ſhould 
be able here to put in practice their darling 
ſchemes of independency in the church, and de- 
mocracy in the ſtate, and become the founders 
of a new religion, as well as of a new republick. 

As their hearts were ſet upon this project, 
they took care to ſupply their friends they ſent 
before them from time to time with all manner 
of proviſions and neceſſaries, while they ſupplant- 
ed and diſcouraged all others from ſettling there, 
and actually ſent ſeveral conſiderable adventurers 
back again to England for preſuming to worſhip 
Gop after the manner of the eſtabliſhed church, 
as will appear from their own relations in the 
courſe of this hiſtory. 

As for themſelves, they had not for many years 
any clergyman amongſt them, either conformiſt 
or non-conformiit, but were preached to and di- 
rected in their devotions by BREWSTER the lay- 
elder, whom fatherRoB1NsSoN ſent over to explore 
the country, and prepare a place for his reception; 
but Ropinson died in Holland, and was not 
ſuffered to paſs over Jordan to that land of refor- 
mation, that paradiſe of the ſaints, 


The Ply- The colony of Plymouth ſtill remaining without 
m—_— patent, or any title to the lands they poſſeſſed 


a charter, from the North- Virginia (or New-England)Com- 
pany, ſent over Mr. WixsLow, one of their 
number, to ſolicit for both in the year 1624 ; 
and this gentleman ſucceeded beyond their expec- 
tations, for the charter he procured enabled the 
planters to elect a Governor, a Council and Ma- 
giltrates, and to make laws, provided they were 
not oppoſite to the laws of England, nor encroached 


on the prerogatives of the crown. 


82 ſent Three Heifers and a Bull were carried over to 
England, Plymouth Colony this year (1624) being the firſt 


horned cattle that ever were ſeen in New-England : 
Some Hogs, Goats and poultry alſo were imported 
about the ſame time, which ſoon increaſed to a 
very great number. | 
The company alſo ſent over one LyFoRD an 
Iriſhman, as Chaplain to the Plymouth Colony, 
who would have performed divine ſervice and ad- 
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miniſtred the ſacraments after the manner of the CH AP 
Church of England ; but the planters compelled V. ; 
him to conform himſelf to their way of worſhip, WYVN 
and ſufficiently humbled him upon intercepting 
ſome letters he had ſent to England, complaining 
of their extravagancies, and repreſenting them as 
monſters in religion; inſomuch that he was forced 
to remove from Plymouth to a new colony of 
planters, who had fixed themſelves near cape 
Anne. | 

In the year 1625 (as the New-England hiſto- The og. 
rians relate) Mr, WHITE Miniſter of Dorcheſter, 2 of the 
obſerving the ſucceſs of the Plymouth Colony, pro- — 
jected a new ſettlement in the Maſſachuſets Ba 
in New- England, as an aſylum alſo for the ſecta- 
ries; and prevailing with Mr. Co N AN and ſome 
others, to go over and make choice of a proper 
ſettlement, he and his friends purchaſed or procured 
a grant from the North- Virginia or New-England 
Company in the year 1627, to Sir HENRY Ros- 
WELL, Sir JOHN YOUNG, Knights, Thomas 
SOUTHCOT, JOHN HUMPHRIES, and SIMON 
NEWCouBE, Eſqrs. their heirs, aſſignes, and 
aflociates, of all that part of New-England which 
lies between the great river Merimack and Charles 
River, at the bottom of the Maflachuſets Bay, and 
all lands, &c. three miles north of Merimack Ri- 
ver, and three miles ſouth of Charles River, and 
in length or in longitude between thoſe rivers from 
the Atlantick to the South Sea; and obtained a 
patent from King CHAILEs I. to hold the ſame 
as of his manour of Eaſt-Greenwich, in common 
ſoccage, yielding and paying to his Majeſty a fifth 
part of ſuch gold and filver Oar as ſhould from 
time to time be found within thoſe limits. 

Theſe gentlemen having taken in Sir RICH- 
ARD SALTOUSTAL, Mr. IsAAc JoHnsoN, Sa- 
MUEL ADDERLEY, Join Van MATTHEW 
CrRApock, TrHomas Gorr, GEORGE HAR- 
wooD, SAMUEL BROWN, and ſeveral more part- 
ners, the following year 1628, procured a new 
patent with the names of the laſt mentioned gen- 
tlemen inſerted as proprietors ; by which patent 
they and all others who ſhould join with them 
were incorporated by the name of the Governor 
and Company of the Maſſachuſets Bay in New- 
England, and were impowered to elect a Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and Magiſtrates, and to make 
laws for the good of the plantation, tho” not re- 
pugnant to the laws of England ; and liberty of 
conſcience was thereby granted to all that ſhould 
ſettle there. | a 7 ON 

The adventure virtue of this patent, Cz 4" 
elected Mr. Cx pied 7heir Governor, and Mr. the (2 : 
Eupicor their Deputy-Governor, and ſent over the Aa. 
th= latter immediately to re-inforce Mr. Cox ANT, — 4 
who was ſettled at Mumkeak, now Salem, ſituate 2 
on the coaſt of New-England, between the pro- 9 
montories of Marblehead and Cape Anne. The b 
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The following year the Maſſachuſet adventu- 
rers fitted out fix ſhips, on board whereof were 


and children; and two non-conformiſt Miniſters, 
viz, Mr. SHELTON and Mr, Hig61NnsoN : They 
alſo ſent over cattle of all kinds, viz. Horſes, 
Mares, Cows, Hogs and Goats, with Rabits and 
Barn-door-fowls ; as alſo cannon, ammunition and 
proviſion of all kinds, neceſſary to eſtabliſh a co- 
lony 3 which fleet failed from the Iſle of Wight 
on the firſt of May, 1620, and arrived at Salem 
in New-England on the twenty-fourth of June 
following. The firſt thing they did after their 
arrival was to ſend for ſome of their brethren from 
Plymouth, and having learned what ſpecies of in- 
dependents they were, reſolved to copy after them 
{in religion at leaſt) and entered into a folemn co- 


venant among themſelves for that purpoſe ; de- 


claring (as I underſtand the inſtrument) that they 
would ſubmit to no government, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, but of their own framing. One of their 
own writers obſerves, that they were attached to 
the principles of the Browniſts, which they car- 
ried toſuch a length as not only to diſcourage but 
to drive away a regular and learned miniſtry, which 
after ſome years they were bleſſed with, (I preſume 
he means the preſbyterian fathers who reſorted 
thither afterwards.) | 

The ſame writer informs us, that ſome of the 
planters, finding their Miniſters did not uſe the 
common-prayer, or adminiſter the ſacraments 
with the uſual ceremonies, ſet up a ſeparate aſ- 


ſembly, wherein they uſed the liturgy of the Church 


of England; and of theſe Mr. Sa MUEL Brown 
a lawyer, and his brother JoHN BROWN a mer- 
chant, men of eſtates and figure, were the chief, 
being of the number of the firſt patentees. 

The Deputy-Governor ſending to theſe gentle- 


men to demand the reaſon of their ſeparation, they 
repreſented, that the Miniſters were ſeparatiſts from - 


the Church of England, and the principles they 
profeſſed would ſhortly lead them to become ana- 
baptiſts. To which the Miniſters anſwered, they 


were neither ſeparatiſts nor anabaptiſts ; 2 did 


not ſeparate from the Church of England, or 
from the ordinances of God, but only from the 
corruptions and diſorders of that church; that 
they came away from the common- prayer and 
ceremonies, and had ſuffered tor their non- confor- 
mity in their native land; and being now ina 
place where they had their liberties, they neither 
could nor would uſe them, judging the impoſition 
8 theſe things ſinful corruptions of the word of 

o, 

Mr, Brown and his friends replied, that as 
they were of the church eftabliſhed by law in 
their native country, it was highly reaſonable they 


thould worſhip Gop in the manner that govern- 


ment required, from which they received their char- 
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ter; at leaſt they ought to allow the members of CHAP. 


the church that liberty of conſcience they them- 


ſelves thought ſo reaſonable when they were on N 


the other ſide of the water; and as one article 
in their charter provided that all perſuaſions of 
Chriſtians ſhould have liberty of conſcience, they 
did not know whether their denying it to them 
was not a ſorfeiture of their charter, But theſe 
arguments were called ſeditious and mutinous z 
and the brethren, determining to ſuffer none to 
reſide there that were not of the ſame levelling 
principles in church and ſtate as they profeſſed, 
fore d the two Mr. Browns to return back to 
Old-England in the fame ſhip that brought them 


over, whereby they eſcaped that mortality which great mor- 


happened among the planters the next winter, ity * 
when an hundred of them died, and among the lanters. 


reſt Mr. FRA N Is HIGGONSON their preacher, 
and Hou H rod the ruling-elder of their church. 


The year following (1630) Mr. CRADOCK wrx- 
declining to go over to his government, the Maf- ru 


ſachuſet adventurers in Old-England made choice 
of Joun WINTHROP, Eſq; for Governor, and 


Mr. Thomas DuDLEyY N apt wh Debt 


lips, the Go- Deputy-Ge- 
veirnor. 


and having fitted out ten fail of 
vernor and his Deputy embarked in that fleet for 
New-England, together with Sir RICHARD 
SALTOUSTAL, Isaac JoNsůox, Eſq; and his 
lady, THEoPHILUs EaTON and John VENN, 
Eſqrs. with ſeveral other gentlemen and non-con- 
formiſt Miniſters, and upwerds of two hundred 
planters more, who arrived at Salem in July 1630: 
Soon after which the people of Salem made two 


new ſettlements, the firſt at Charles Town, on Charlee 
the north ſide of Charles River, oppoſite to the þ 


place where Boſton now ſtands, and the other at 


Dorcheſter, ſituate at the bottom of the Maſ- And Dor- 
ſachuſets Bay; but the new planters bringing the® 


ſcurvy and other diſtempers along with them, 
and lying in tents and booths pretty much expo- 
ſed to the weather, above an hundred of them 
dyed within three months after their arrival. The 
ſmall-pox at the ſame time made ſuch havock 
among the Indians that nine parts in ten of them 
(as the New-England hiſtorians relate) dyed of 
that diſtemper, and the reſt flying from the diſ- 
temper the country was in.a manner depopulated : 
But this is not very conſiſtent with whar the 
New-England writers add: That they purchaſed 
the ſeveral tracts of land they afterwards poſ- 
ſeſſed of the natives; for if the former inhabitants 
were all dead or gone, the Engliſh, who ſucceeded 
them in the poſſeſſion, ſeem to have had the beſt 
title to the country, and had no occaſion or even 
opportunity to purchaſe their lands, If they did 
purchaſe ſome ſmall parcels on their arrival, 
there is no doubt to be made but they poſſeſſed 


themſelves of much more on this general deſertion 


. 
1 
| The 


without paying any thing for it. 
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THE FRESENT STA'TE 


The latter end of the ſame year 1630, the in- 
habitants of Charles Town obſerving that the oppo- 
ſite fide of the river was a much more deſirable ſi- 
tuation than that their town {ſtood upon, took the 
liberty to diſpoſſeſs Mr. BracksTon an epiſco- 
pal Minifter, of it, who had built a little houſe 
there, by vertue whereof he laid claim to the whole 
peninſula; and they ſeem to juſtify the outrage by 
ſuggeſting that Mr. BLacKxsTtoN was an odd fort 
of a man, who would not join himſelf with any 
of their New-England Churches, declaring that 
as he came from Old-England becauſe he did not 
like Lords Bithops, ſo he would not join with 
them becauſe he would not be ſubject to the Lords 
Brethren, whoſe tyranny he held much more 
inſupportable than the other : But however that be, 
certain it is, when the brethren had driven awa 
this unhappy Parſon that could agree with no body, 
they laid the foundation of their capital city upon 
this very ſpot of ground, to which they gave the 
name of Boſton : Cambridge and ſeveral towns 
more were founded foon after not far from Boſton ; 
for now the non-conformiſts reſorted hither in great 
numbers ; fleets of ſhips came over crowded with 
them every year. In 1634 the ſmall-pox was 
as fatal to the Indians as it had been in the year 
1630. The Engliſh oblerve that thoſe people are 
generally very full of them, and wanting beds and 


Linen they become the moſt loathſome objects 


ima ginable; for having nothing but hard matts 
to lie on, when the puſtules break they ſtick to the 
matts, and all their ſhin is flead off, and in this 
condition they catch cold and die in the utmoſt 
torture; which makes the natives dread the ſmall- 
pox much more than a peſtilence. 

There happened great diviſions about this time 
(1634) among the brethren, Their writers re- 
late, that Mr. Roc ER WILLIAuSs, who was 
choſen to ſucceed Mr, Syz.LToN deceaſed, as 
Paſtor of the Church of Salem, being a rigid 
Brownilt, preciſe and uncharitable, and of turbu- 
lent paſſions, was near ſetting the whole country 
in a flame. This father taught, that it was not 
lawful for an unregenerate man to pray, nor for a 
good man to join in prayer with thoſe he thought 
unregenerate : That it was not lawful to take an 
oath to a Magiſtrate ; and thereupon refuſed the 
cath of allegiance, and adviſed his congregation to 
do the fame: And declared that their charter 


granted by the King of England was void, and an 


inſtrument of injuſtice which they ought to re- 
nounce as injurious to the natives ; his Majeſty 
having no power to diſpoſe of their lands to his 
ſubjects : That Magiſtrates had nothing to do 
with matters of the firſt table of the decalogue, 
and therefore there ought to be a general and un- 
limited toleration for all religions: To puniſh 
men for matters of conſcience was perſecution. 


For bolding which tenets the Magiftrates baniſhed 


ple mented with the government of the Maſlachu- 


him the Maffachuſet Colony as a diſturber of the CH A 
peace of their church and commonwealth : But Y_ 5 
ſuch an influence had his exhortations on ſome of | 
his followers, that in the height of their zeal they Theo 
cut the croſs out of the King's ſtandard, declaring 0 = = 
it to be. an idol; and the people thereupon became N 
divided in their opinions, whether it was lawful to idcltros, 
have the croſs in their colours or not. Several 
furious books were printed and publiſhed on each 
ſide the queſtion, and moſt of their militia refuſed 
to march with their colours ſo long as the croſs 
remained in them, leſt they ſhould be thought to 
do honour to an idol; while others were for fol- 
lowing the King's colours with the croſs in them, 
leſt their deſerting them ſhould be interpreted a 
caſting off their allegiance to the crown of England: 
But at length the Magiſtrates and Officers compro- 
miſed the matter in the following manner: Ih 
ordered that all caſtles and ſhips ſhould have the 
ſame colours as formerly, but that the croſs might 
be omitted in the colours belonging to the regi- 
ments of militia, To return to RoœER WIIII- 
Aus, who ſtarted and encouraged theſe notions, 
So much were his congregation devoted to him 
that many of them choſe to accompany him in his 
baniſhment. Whereupon he led them to the ſouth- 
ward, beyond the bounds of the Maſſachuſets 
juriſdiction, and there became the founder of ano- 
ther petty ſtate, calling the country Providence, The eriin 
which it retains to this day; and here ſays the . 
New-England writers, they incorporated a church, 
proceeding from one whimſey to another until 
they crumbled to pieces, every one following his 
own fancy; inſomuch that religion itſelf grew into 
contempt, and the publick worſhip of GoD was 
generally neglected among them. | 
However, they tell us, that Ros ER made a good 
civil Governor, remained in thoſe parts above for- 
ty years, and regained his reputation even among 
the Maſſachuſet Planters who had baniſhed him, 
and was very inſtrumental in obtaining the charter 
of Rhode-Ifland, to which his plantation of Pro- 
vidence was annexed; adding, that if he had ne- 
ver meddled with divinity he would have been 
eſteemed a great and uſeful man. : | 
In the mean time Mr, Vans arrived in the Mr." "8 
Maſſachuſet Colony, a gentleman that made a he 
much greater noiſe afterwards both in Old and _ q 
New-England than ever Room WILLIAMS had ch 
done. Their writers repreſent Mr. VAxB at this 1 
time as a hot-headed young fellow, whoſe zeal q 
for pure religion drew him over thither: His firſt p 
deſign was to have ſettled a new colony on the 
banks of the river Connecticut; but being com- 


ſets on his arrival, he reſolved to ſtay there. 
He was no ſooner advanced to the government, 
but he appeared to be a perſon. of little conduct, 


and by no. means. equal to the poſt be ka id 
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HAP. ferred to: He was, they tell us, a violent enthu- 
V. 
* 


ſiaſt, openly eſpouſing the antinomian doctrines, 
and gave ſuch encouragement to their preachers, 
that he had very near overturned their infant- 
church and commonwealth, if ſome of the wiſeſt 
of them had not put an end to his reign, by 
electing another Governor as ſoon as the year ex- 
ired, | 
e He returned afterwards to Old England, where 
his father being principal Secretary of ſtate he 


was elected a member of the Long Parliament; 


and what a ſhare both father and ſon had in fo- 
menting the Grand Rebellion againſt King 
CHARLES I. all the world are appriſed; nor did 
any man act with more zeal or rather more ma- 
lice, againſt the royal family and monarchy itſelf 
during the uſurpation, than this gentleman, which 
occaſioned his being left out of the act of indem- 
nity by King CHARLES II. But to return to 
the Maſſachuſet planters; the brethren flocking 
over to them continually, ſo that they began to 
be ſtraitened for want of room, and the Indians 
on their weſtern frontiers beginning to be trou- 
bleſome, they detached a party of an hundred men 
to the banks of the River Connecticut, that they 
might plant that country and ſerve as an out- 
guard to their more eaſtern ſettlements. And 
theſe adventurers beginning their march in the 
month of June, and travelling on foot with their 
wives, children and baggage, about nine or ten 
miles a day, arrived at the River Connecticut in 
leſs than a fortnight, where they founded the town 
of Hartford, now the capitol of Connecticut, on 
the weſt- ſide of that river; and ſoon after laid the 
foundation of Windſor, Weathersfield and Spring- 
held in the ſame province; and finding themſelves 
beyond the limits of the Maſſachuſets juriſdiction, 
they choſe a Governor and Magiſtrates among 
themſelves, and made ſuch laws as they thought 
ht in imitation of the Colony from whence they 
came; and in this ſtate they remained till the re- 
ſtoration of King CHARLES II. when they ap- 
plied to his Majeſty for a patent, and in the year 
1664 obtained a very ample charter, authoriſing 
them to elect their own Governor, Council and 
Magiſtrates, and enact ſuch laws as they thought 
moſt advantagious to the colony, not oppolite 


to the laws of England; the benefit whereof they 


enjoy to this day: The colony of New-Haven, 
and moſt of the Narraganſet country being an- 
nexed to it by the ſame charter, and conſtituting 
but one government at preſent. New-Haven and 
the Narraganſet country it ſeems had been granted 
by King CHARLES I. to the Earl of Warwick 


in the year 1630, and purchaſed of that Earl by 


William Viſcount Say and Seal, RopERT 
Lord BRooks, Rob ER T Lord Ricn, CHARLES 
FIE xx ks, Eſq Sir Na T HANIEL Rien, Joux 


Fru, Eſq Joux HaurpER, Eſq; and other 
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male - contents, who fomented the Grand Rebel- CH AP, 


lion againſt King CHARLEs I. for a place of re- 


Fe 


fuge, in caſe their conſpiracy againſt that Prinſe 


had not ſucceeded ; and they were once upon the 
point of tranſporting themſelves thither with the 
molt noxious of their party, being in doubt of 
carrying their point in the ſenate, OLIvER 
CROMWELL, *tis ſaid, was actually on board in 
the River Thames, intending to have tranſported 
himſelf to New-England ; but ſuch multitudes of 
people were embarking at the ſame time for the 
plantations, that it was thought proper to publiſh 
a proclamation (dated the 3oth of April 1637) 
prohibiting all people to tranſport themſelves with- 
out licenſe, whereby CRoMweELL, Sir ARTHUR 
HASsLERIG, Mr. JohN HAMPDEN, and ſfevera} 
other diſaffected gentlemen, were prevented going 
thither ; and ſucceeding in their rebellion after- 
wards beyond their expectation, they fold their 
intereſt in theſe plantations to other adventurers, 
who united with the Connecticut Colony, and 
became one government, as has been intimated 
already. | 

In the mean time other Engliſh adventurers 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the countries of New-Hamp- New Hamp, 


ſhire and Maine to the northward of the Maſia- 


ſhire and 


Maine 


chuſets, which for ſome time remained ſeparate planted, 


governments ; but afterwards united themſelves 
with the Maſſachuſets, end continued ſo till the 
reign of King CHARLES II. when the Maflachu- 
ſets charter was adjudged to be forfeited. And in 
the charter which was granted to the Maſſachu- 
ſets by King WILLIAM III. after the revolution, 
the provinces of Maine and Ply mouth were an- 
nexed to the Maſlachuſets, but Hampſhire was 
made a diſtinct government immediately depend- 
ing on the crown, which appoints the Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, Council and Magiſtrates there; 
as will appear further under the head of Govern- 
ment: I ſhall only add here, that all the New- 
England provinces were planted and pretty well 
peopled within the ſpace of ſeventeen or eighteen 
years, and a very beneficial fiſhery carried on at 
the ſame time on their coaſts by the Merchants of 
Old-England, who with the fiſh, taken here an- 
nually, purchaſed the merchandize of Spain and 
Portugal. | 

Hitherto the Engliſh colonies had lived in peace 
with the Indians. Some little miſunderſtandings 
and flight ſkirmiſhes had happened indeed, but 
theſe differences had been amicably compoſed, and 
no formal war yet entered into with the natives: 
But upon the Maſlachuſets penetrating into the 
heart of their country, and taking poſſeſſion of 
the province of Connecticut, without any previous 
treaty, or ſo much as notice given them of their 
intention, the Indians immediately concluded t 
ſhould be extirpated, or at leaſt enſlaved by 


The War | 
with the 


ſtrangers; and the Pequots, the moſt potent na- Pequou. 
| tion 
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CHAP. tion in thoſe parts, thereupon fell upon the Eng- 
V. liſh before they had perfected their ſettlements on 
Connecticut River, killed nine men, and carried 
two women into captivity; andthen endeavoured to 
form a conlederacy with the reſt of the Indian 
nations againſt the Engliſh for their common de- 
fence. But the Narraganſets, ancient enemies of 
the Pequots, refuſed to come into their meaſures, 
and determined to take part with the Engliſh, 
notwithſtanding the Pequots repreſented that no- 
thing could now preſerve their country from a 
foreign yoke but a ſtrict union among themſelves : 
That the Narraganſets, if they favoured the Eng- 
liſh, would only have the ſatisfaction of being 
deſtroyed laſt ; conjuting them therefore, as the 
valued their own preſervation, to forget all-quar- 
rels among themſelves, and unite in the defence 
of their common country againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy: That it was true, the fire-arms of the 
Engliſh ſe:med to render them invincible in a bo- 
dy, yet they might ſurpriſe them when they were 
diſperſed in ſmall parties, or buſied in building and 
fortifying their towns; they might cut off their 
proviſions, harraſs their troops, and ſo diſtreſs 
them by perpetual alarms, if they were unani- 
mous; that they would be glad to retire again to 
the ſea-coaſts, and probably abandon their coun- 
try; whereas. if they defer it till more of them 
came over, and they were ſuffered to complete the 
fortifications of their towns, it would then be in 
vain to ſtruggle for the recovery of their loſt liber- 
ties, and they muſt ſubmit to ſuch terms as theſe 
foreigners ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe on them. 
But ſuch. was the reſentment of the Narragan- 
ſets againſt their former enemies the Pequots, 
who had frequently triumphed over them, that 
they were not to be removed by any arguments 
they could uſe ; the proſpect of ſatiating their re- 
venge, on a people-that had often inſulted them, 
made them not conſider the conſequences of aſſiſt- 
ing the Engliſh; or perhaps, like ſome other 
people, they choſe rather to be ſlaves to foreigners 
than to their neighbours, and might hope for bet- 


ter terms from the Engliſh by an early ſubmiſſion. 


Thus were the Pequots left alone to defend 
themſelves againſt theſe powerful invaders, infi- 
nitely ſuperior to them both in their. arms and in 
the art of war; and what was ſtill more unfor- 
tunate, ſeveral Indian nations joined in confede- 

. racy with them, and contributed to the conqueſt 
of their country. However, they aſſembled their 
troops, determining to make the belt defence they 
could; and on the other hand the Governor of 
the Maſſachuſets ſent a detachment of an hundred 
and ſixty men to ſupport the new Colony of Con- 
necticut, who were joined by five hundred of 
their Indian allies, who vowed to live and die 
with the Engliſh ; but the Narraganſets no ſooner 
came in fight of the Pequots. than moſt of them 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


deſerted the ſervice and run away; however, the C H Ap 


Engliſh advanced and drove the Pequots be- 


fore them, who retired into two forts that were "Ny 
deſended only by ſtakes and buſhes, one of which The Peas, 


the Engliſh entering in the night-time ſet fire 
to their thatch'd huts ; and the Pequots, endea- 
vouring to make their eſcape from the flames, 


were moſt of them cut in pieces, either by the 


Engliſh or their Indian allies, who now returned 
to the ſlaughter of the flying enemy; tho? they 
could not be perſuaded to face them while they 
were unbroken ; and of five hundred Pequots 
that were ſhut up within this fort (as it was called) 
not more than ſix or ſeven eſcaped: This victo 


y being obtained with the loſs only of two Engliſh 


men killed and twenty wounded, 

TheEngliſh advancing towards the other fort the 
garriſon mutinied againſt SASSACUs their Sachem, 
and he was forced to abandon it; his people there- 
upon retiring to the woods and ſwamps; whither 
being purſued by the Engiiſh and their allies, 
ſome hundreds more of them were killed, and 
near two hundred men, women and children taken 
priſoners; who were divided between the colon 
and the Narraganſet Indians : As to thoſe that fell 
to the ſhare of the Engliſh, the males were ſent 
ſlaves to the Bermudas, and the females diſtributed 
in their own families; which ſucceſs ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the Indian Sachems that many of 
them came in and deſired to be taken into the 
protection of the Engliſh, As for Sas8Aacus, the 
great King of the Pequots, he fled with - moſt of 
his ſubjects to the Maquas; who, at the inſtance 
of the Narraganſets, cut off his head, and the 


Connecticut colony poſſeſſed themſelves of his wo pate 
dominions, as the New-England writers acknow- their cg 


ledge, 


But after this, it is to be preſumed, they 


will no longer affirm that they obtained the lands 


of the Indians by purchafe,. or the voluntary 
grants of the natives. | 

To proceed in their hiſtory, While the Maſ- 
ſachuſets were thus ſucceſsful againſt their enemies 
abroad, they were in great danger of being deſtroy- 


ed by their inteſtine diviſions at home, as the ce- Daf 
lebrated Mar HER, and after him Mr. NEAL re-J""5, 
late. Familiſtical and antinomian errors, accord- ce? 
ing to theſe writers, over- ſpread the colony, the * | 
riſe of which they aſcribe in a great meaſure to nue 
one Mrs. HUT cHINSONS; who obſerving that the bind of 
errors that 


men uſed to meet once a week at Boſton to repeat 


tained in them, ſhe apprehended it might be as. 
expedient for the zealous women to have the ſame 
kind of meetings, grounding her opinion on that 
paſſage of ſcripture, that the elder woman ought 
to teach the younger; and accordingly aſſembled. 
three or four ſcore women at her. houſe every 


where ſhe - the ſermons of her 
Ws e . 


were breach 


the ſermons they had heard the preceding Sunday, a this Þ 
and to paſs their judgments on the doctrines con- time. 
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CHAP, teacher Mr. Cor rox, and made her remarks 


V. on them. Among other things ſhe taught her 

A) diſciples, that believers were perſonally united 

with the ſpirit of Gop, and that the revelations 

the ſaints were indulged with, were of equal au- 

thority with the holy ſcriptures; that their mi- 

niſters were legaliits, men that were unacquaint- 

ed with the ſpirit of the goſpel and with Chriſt 

himſelf: And the whole country became immedi- 

ately divided into two factions, the one zealous 

for the covenant of works, and the other for the 

covenant of grace, as they called them. The co- 

lony of Plymouth were fo furious for the latter, 

that they ſtarved and diſcarded all their old mini- 

{ters who were of another opinion, and ſet up me- 

chanicks in their ſtead, The town of Boſton alſo 

was infected with antinomianiſm; whereupon 

the fathers of the Maſſachuſet Colony thought fit 

to call a ſynod to cenſure their errors, of which 

they enumerated above four-ſcore, ſome of them, 

according to the aboveſaid writers, the moſt mon- 

ſtrous and abſurd that ever were broached : And 

when Mr. WHEELRIGHT, one of their Mini- 

ſters, and Mrs, Hur cHINSsON perſiſted to avow 

their opinions, the ſynod called in the lay powers 

to their aſſiſtance, and cauſed WHEELRIGHT, 

Mrs. Hur cHINsON, and many more of their ad- 

One rarty herents, to be baniſhed the colony, and fined 

2 be and impriſoned others, without which wholeſome 

ſeverities they ſuggeſted it was impoſlible for their 

church or commonwealth to ſubſiſt: For, ſay 

they, theſe men were for turning the govern- 

ment upſide down, and excluding the Magiſtrates 

as unqualified for their offices, becauſe they were 

men of legal ſpirit, and inclined to a covenant of 
works, 

Thoſe that were thus baniſhed, and many more 
0 c. Of their friends, hereupon retired to Rhode-Iſland, 
nd, ad Which they planted in the year 1639, and pur- 
hatt it, an. Chaſing that tract of land over-againſt it on the 
1939. continent,. where the towns of Providence and 

Warwick are ſituated, they became a ſeparate co- 

lony, and in proportion to the extent of their ter- 

ritories, which are but ſmall, are now as flourjſh- 

ing a people as any in New-England ; tho” Dr. 

MATHER and the reſt of the Maffachuſet fathers 

load them with the moſt ſcandalous reproaches, 

repreſenting them as a generation of libertines, 

familiſts, antinomians, and quakers, whoſe poſte- 

rity, for want- of ſchools and a publick mini- 

ſtry, became ſo barbarous, they ſay, as not to be 
capable of ſpeaking good Engliſh or good ſenſe. 

On the other hand, the good people. of Rhode- 

bene the Illand charge the Maſſachuſet fathers with perſe- 

— cution for conſcience- ſake, the very motive which 

aan. iaduced them all to leave their native country: 

And they glory in it, that in this colony no man's 

conſcience was ever forced, or any manner of com- 


pulſion uſed in matters of religion to this day. 


The exiles 


541 
Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions among the CH AP, 


Engliſh, the natives remained quiet for ſome time V. 
after the defeat of the Pequots, or Connecticut 

Indians ; and in the year 1641 the great King or 

Sachem MassAs01ET came to Plymouth with Mass a0- 
his fon Mooa x au, to confirm his ancient league . as er 
with the Engliſh, both of them promiſing to re- be Fran rg 
main faithful ſubjects to the King of Great-Bri- the Ply- 
tain z and the colony on the other hand promi- — "_ 
ſed to protect and defend them againſt their ene- 

mies. 

And now the civil wars breaking out in Old- The New- 

England, and the faction at London carrying all England he- 
before them, the brethren put a ſtop to their em- d Pnef nd 
barkations for New-England, and inſtead of ard ivin the 
tranſporting themſelves thither, a great many "215, at 
gentlemen and non-conformiſt Miniſters returned 
to Old-England at this time (1641) cither to new 
model the church here, or to affiſt in ſubduing 
their Prince and country ; in order to erect ſuch 
another commonwealth at home as they had eſta- 
bliſhed in New-England ; among whom were 
EpwarD WinsLow, afterwards one of the 
Commiſſioners of the navy under the uſurpers, 
EDwWwARD HoPkins, a Commiſſioner of their 
admiralty, GEORGE DowNniNG, afterwards Sir 
GEORGE DowninG, employed as envoy in 
Holland by the uſurpers, and afterwards by King 
CHARLES II. SauUuEL MArHER, JohN 
KNOWLES, THomas ALLEN, HENRY WIHI Tr“ 
FIELD, and the infamous HuGH PETERS, 
CROMWELL's chaplain and buffoon, who made 
a jeſt of all religions and all forms of govern- 
ment, 

In the mean time thoſe they left behind them The go- 
in New-England, kept pace with the diſaffected vernment of 
here, or rather led the way in caſting off their al- JV nas. 
legiance to the crown of Great Britain : And in led like that- 
the year 1643 the four principal colonies of New- f Holland. 
England (viz.) the Maſlachuſets, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New-Haven Colonies entered into 
an aſſociation or confederacy ; like that of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, to defend themſelves againſt all 
mankind, 

Each province aſſumed ſovereign power, and 
agreed to fend. deputies to a certain place, where. 
they were to form a council like that of the States 


General, and negotiate their common. concerns,, 


eſpecially thoſe relating to peace and war, and the 
adjuſting their ſeveral quotas and proportions of 
men and money ; but their reſolutions were to be. 
of no force till confirmed by the reſpective colo- 
nies. They alſo copied ſo far aſter the Dutch as 
not to ſuffer any denomination of chriſtians but 27 
thoſe of their own church, to have any poſts or Theyexcluds- 
places in the government, and laid diſſenters to 3 that differ. 
independency under very great reſtraints and hard- m places 
ſhips; of which the preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, in the go-- 

antinomians, and other: ſeats complained very \2mende 


loudly :- 


* N- 
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CHAP. loudly: They repreſented, that they had a natural 


rizht to be admitted to a ſhare in the government 


WY Was well as the independents without taking the 


oaths and covenants that were required of them, 
and were evidently inconſiſtent with the oath of 
_ allegiance: And that it was ſtill more oppreſſive 
to fine and impriſon them for neglecting to take 
ſuch oaths, and preſs them into the military ſer- 
vice againſt their wills, as many of them were : 
They preferred a petition therefore to the govern- 
ment to have theſe grievances redreſſed, which 
being rejected, they appcaled to the parliament of 
England, and ſent over Agents thither to lay their 
caſe before the Houſes; at which the independent 
preachers exclaimed in/ their pulpits, calling it an 
unjuſt and rebellious appeal againſt the people of 
God, and denounced judgment againſt thoſe that 
promoted it. 

While the independents thus perſecuted their 
brethren in New-Enzland, their hiſtorians inform 
us, they appeared no leſs zealous in converting and 
civilizing the Indians that lived amongſt them; 
and as theſe poor creatures were abſolutely in their 
power, I find they ſubmitted to whatever their 
maſters dictated; and thereupon the independent 
fathers boaſt of the hundreds and thouſands they 
converted in the ſpace of a few years. But this 
ſeeming converſion appears to be owing altogether 
to force and compulſion; for I do not find they 
ever made converts of any Indians but thoſe in 
the little iſlands upon the coaſt, and ſuch as reſid- 
ed within their bounds. There is ſcarce an in- 
ſtance of a convert made beyond the walls of their 
towns; or if there were any ſuch they have now 
deſerted their communion, all the Indians on the 
borders of New-England, that are at liberty, be- 
ing roman catholicks at this day, the fruits of 
the jeſuite miſſions. And here give me leave to 
mention ſome few of thoſe cuſtoms the New- 
England fathers of thoſe days compelled their con- 
verts to obſerve, which were ſuch as theſe : That 
the women ſhould not wear their hair looſe and 
flowing, but tied up ; and that they ſhould not go 
with naked breaſts : That the men ſhould not 
wear Jong hair, or kill their Lice between their 
teeth; and that they ſhould not commit fornica- 
tion, or beat their wives: That they ſhould not 
attend the pawawing, or ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
and ſorceries of their prieſts : That they ſhould lay 
aſide the cuſtom of howling, greaſing their bodies, 
and adorning their hair: That they ſhould not 
ſteal, get drunk, or break the ſabbath : That they 
ſhould pray in their wigwams with their families, 
and fay grace before and after meat, Their wri- 
ters add, that having inſtructed a great many 
hundred Indians in the chriſtian religion, they 
proceeded to baptize and admit them to the com- 
munion 3 and ſeveral] congregationa] churches 
were formed out of them, aſter the manner of the 


independents, about the year 1660, They alſo CH Ap 


printed catechiſms, the practice of piety, and even 
the bible itſelf in the Indian language. 


mens are given us of their ſermons and prayers; 
from whence it is not difficult to diſcover who 
were their maſters, and where they learned their 
divinity : The chief apoſtles in theſe notable con- 
verſions of the Indians were Mr. ELLIOr, Mr, 
Maynew, and Mr, CoTToN, 

Doctor IN REASE MATHER, Miniſter of 
Boſton, and Rector of their univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, in his letter to Doctor Lx US DEN, he- 
brew profeſſor at Utrecht, and dated the 12th of 
July 1687, tells him, that there were then ſix 
churches of baptized Indians in New-England, and 
eighteen aſſemblies of Catechumens : That there 
were there four Engliſh Miniſters who preached 
in the Indian tongue, and twenty four Indians 
who were preachers: And Dr. CoTTox MA- 
THER, ſon of INcREAsEt MATHER, who has 
brought down their eccleſiaſtical hiftory to the 
year 1695, ſays, there were then three thouſand 
adult Indian chriſtians in the iſlands of Mar- 
THA's Vineyard and Nantucket 3 but the Indi- 
ans on the continent, and eſpecially at a diſtance 
from the coaſt, it appears, have but little regard 
to the independent miffionaries. Mr, ExPER1- 
ENCE MAYHEw, in his viſitation of the Pequot 
and Mohegin Indians, in the years 1713 and 


1714, obſerved that the remains of thoſe nations The Indi | 
prejudiced 
againſt tha 
indepen» 


go and make the Engliſh good firſt before hedents, 


were under ſtrong prejudices againſt the chriſtian 
religion; and that one of their Sachems bid him 


preached to them; objecting that ſome of the 
Engliſh kept Saturday, others Sunday, and others 
no day at all for the worſhip of God ; ſo that if 
his people were inclined to turn Chriſtians, they 
could not tell what ſect to be of. Others, after 
they had heard him preach, faid, they did believe 
the being of a Gop, and worſhipped him, but 
as every nation had its peculiar way of worſhip, 
ſo they had theirs, and they thought their way 
good, and there was no reaſon to alter it. Ano» 
ther ſaid, that the difficulties of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion were ſuch as the Indians could not endure z 
their fathers had made ſome trial of it, but found 
it too hard for them, and therefore quitted it ; and 
they were no more able to undergo the hardſhips 
of it than their fathers: That they did not ſee 
men were ever the better for being Chriſtians, the 
Engliſh Chriſtians cheated the Indians of their 
lands, and wronged them in other inſtances ; and 
their knowledge of books only rendered them 


more artful and cunning to cheat others, and there- 


fore ſeemed to do them more hurt than good; and 
one of their prieſts plainly told Mr, Ma ynzw, if 
the Indians made him any premiſes of becoming 


Chriſtians, they would not keep them, but as ſoon 4 


Several N 


Indians were ordained preachers, and ſome ſpeci- 
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as ever. 


My author (Mr. Nx AL) having finiſhed his ac- 


Arbapti®s count of the converſions of the Indians, proceeds 


to cenſure the independent church of New-Eng- 
land for not allowing liberty of conſcience, tel- 
ling us they fined two anabaptiſts for ſeparating 
from them, and whipped a third at the common 
whipping poſt ; and that they afterwards paſſed an 
act of aſſembly to baniſh all anabaptiſts the colo- 
ny. But they appeared ſtill more ſevere againſt 
the quakers in the year 1656; for having fined, 
impriſoned, and whipped many of them, and find- 
ing this would not reclaim them, tho' ſome of them 
were almoſt whipped to death, a law was made for 
cutting off their ears, and boring their tongues 
through with hot irons ; and laſtly, they made it 
death {in the year 1658) for a quaker to return 
from baniſhment ; and three of them actually ſuf- 
fered death at Boſton by virtue of that act, in the 


year 1659, viz, WILLIAM RoB1NsoN, of Lon- 


don, merchant, MARMADUKE STEVENSON, 
of Yorkſhire, huſbandman, and MARY Dya, 

STEVENSON, a little before his execution, 
ſigned a paper, wherein he ſays, That when 
& he was following his plough, in the caſt part of 
« Yorkſhire in Old-England, he was in a ſort of 
«© rapture, and heard a ſecret voice in his con- 
e ſcience, ſaying, I have ordained thee a prophet 
„ of the nations: And in obedience to this voice 
he left his family and employment, and went 
« firſt to Barbadoes, in the year 1658, and from 
c thence to Rhode-Ifland, where as he was viſit- 
„ ing the ſeed, the word of the LoRxD came to 
him, ſaying, Go to Boſton with thy brother 
© WILLIAM ROBINSON ; and for yielding obe- 
% dience to this command of the ever ling 
God, and not obeying the commands of men, 
* he ſuffered,” And RoBi1xson allo left a paper 
of the like tenour, 

Theſe executions, ſays my author (Mr. Near) 
raiſed a great clamour againſt the government, and 
ſullied the glory of their former ſufferings from the 
biſhops ; ſor now it appeared that the New-Eng- 
land puritans were no better friends to liberty of 
conſcience than their adverſaries; and that the 
queſtion between them was not whether one party 
of Chriſtians ought to oppreſs another, but who 
ſhould have the power of doing it. The quakers 
themſelves obſerved upon theſe executions, that 
the law for putting them to death was contrary 
to the laws of England, and conſequently a for- 
feiture of their charter: And if it was not con- 


trary to the laws of England, it was certainly 
contrary to the laws of Gop, which allowed eve- 


ry man a right of private judgment, or to judge 
for himfelf in religious matters. They 


added, 
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CHAP, he was gone, they would get drunk and be as bad it, however, was too ſevere; for they were not CHAP, 


charged with felony or treaſon, but only with a 


contempt of authority and God's ordinances, {yy 


which might deſerve a fine or the pillory, but 
were never punithed with death in any civilized 
nation, 

However, the government {till continued to 
put this ſanguinary act in execution, and having 
baniſhed ſeveral quakers more, put to death 
WiLtiam LEDDIA, a foreigner, in the year 
1660; who told them, when he was brought to 
the gallows, That he ſuffered for bearing his teſti- 
mony for the Lord againſt the deceivers and the 
deceived. Nor did the puritans of New-England 
cauſe theſe bloody perſecutions to ceaſe, till 
they received. the following order from King 
CHARLEs II. 

CHARLES Rex. 


* Truſty and well beloved, We grect you Ring 
Having been informed that ſeveral of C AA rs 
our ſubjects among you, called quakers, have dude de 


a . ſtop theſe 
been, and are impriſoned by you, whereof perſecutions, 


« well. 


ſome have been executed, and others (as hath 
been repreſented to us) are in danger to un- 
« dergo the like; we have thought fit to ſignify 
“ our pleaſure in that behalf for the future, and 
“do hereby require, That if there be any of 
thoſe people, called quakers, amongſt you now, 
already condemned to ſuffer death, or other 
corporal puniſhment ; or that are impriſoned, 
and obnoxious to the like condemnation, you 
are to forbear to proceed any further therein, 
„but that you forthwith ſend the faid perſons 
(whether condemned or impriſoned) over into 
e this our kingdom of England, together with 
their reſpective crimes or offences laid to their 
“charge, to the end ſuch courſe may be taken 
c with them here as ſhall be agreeable to our laws 
« and their demerits ; and for ſo doing, theſe. 
& our letters ſhall be your ſufficient warrant and 
% diſcharge. Given at our court at Whitehall; 
« September the 9th, 1661, in the 13th year of 
our reign, t 
ce Subſcribed, to our truſty and well 
ce beloved Joun EnDicorT, Eſq; and 
to all and every other the Governor 
© or Governors of our plantation of 
« New-England, and of all the colo- 
« nies thereunto belonging, that now 
are, or hereafter ſhall be; and to all 
“ and every the Miniſters and Officers 
„of our faid plantation and colonies 
„ whatſoever within the continent of 
« New-England, ' 
By his Majeſty's command. 
WILLIAM MORRIS: 


LEST 


that if it was an offence to make profeſſion of of New-England were not equally ſevere againſt, 


their religion, the puniſhmend they inflicted upon 


the quakers, They ſuffered. but little in the di- 
| x ſtricts 
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ſtricts of Connecticut and New-Haven ; but Ply- 
mouth Colony copied after the Maſſachuſets, as 
appeared by a letter from Mr. James Cup- 
WORTH to his friend at London, dated the roth 
of December, 1658, wherein Mr. CU pwoR TH 
ſays: The condition of things amongſt us is ſad, 
and ſo like to continue. The antichriſtian perſe- 
cuting ſpirit is very active. He that will not 
whip and laſh, perſecute and puniſh men that 
differ in matters of religion, muſt not fit on the 
bench, or ſuſtain any office in the commonwealth. 


By our law, if any man entertain a quaker but a 


quarter of an hour he forfeits five Pound ; and if 
any man fee a quaker, he is obliged to give notice 
to the next Conſtable, tho? he lives five miles off, 
and the Conſtable is to apprehend him ; and if he 
do not preſently depart, to whip and ſend him 
away. Divers have been whipped in our colony ; 
and to tell you truly, the whipping them with 
that cruelty as ſome have been whipped, and their 
patience under it, has gained them more diſciples 
than their preaching could have done. 

There is another law in our colony, which 
provides, that if a quaker's meeting be held in any 
man's houſe or ground, the owner thereof ſhall 
pay forty Shillings, and the preacher and every 
hearer the like ſum. Our civil powers (ſays the 
writer) are ſo exerciſed in matters of religion and 
conſcience, that they have no time to do any thing 
that tends to promote the civil proſperity of the 
place, We muſt now have a ſtate religion, ſuch 
as the powers of this world will allow, and no 
other. A ſtate miniſtry (clergy) and a ſtate-main- 
tenance for them: And we muſt worſhip and 
ſerve the LorD I Esus as the world ſhall appoint 
us : We muſt all go to the publick place of meet- 
ing in the pariſh where we dwell, or forfeit ten 
Shillings for abſenting : Fourſcore were preſent- 
ed laſt court for not coming to the publick meet- 
ings. : 

But notwithſtanding the independents of New- 
England perſecuted every other denomination of 
Chriſtians, when they addreſſed King CHARLES 
II. on his reſtoration, they implored that he would 
grant them that invaluable bleſſing, liberty of con- 
ſcience, which they denied to every body elſe; and 
endeavoured at the ſame time to juſtify their uſage 
of the quakers. They pretended alſo to merit his 
favour, by telling him, That they were not 
ſeditious as to the intereſts of Czfar, nor ſchiſma- 
tick as to matters of religion (which was equally 
true, for they had taken part with every ſpecies 
of uſurpers againſt church and crown from the be- 
ginning of the civil wars till the reſtoration.) The 
next thing I meet with remarkable in their hiſto- 
ry, is a diſpute among the independents of New- 
Englund, in the year 1662, whether the children 
of perſons baptize:l {who had not entered into co- 
venant to be obedient to that church, and been 


formally admitted members after they were of CH Ap 1 


years of diſcretion) might be baptized ; and upon 


calling a ſynod of their preachers, it was decreed, : 


that the children of ſuch perſons ought not to 
be baptized, 


In the ſame year they began their proſecution Ohe egg. 
of witches, and put to death one Mrs, Gre £x- ted or a 


SMITH for acts of witchcraft ſaid to be com- 
mitted on the body of ANNE CoLE, who be- 
ing taken with fits, accuſed this GREENSMITH 
as the occaſion of them. Their Miniſters re- 
late that the priſoner was prevailed on alſo to 
confeſs, that the devil appeared to her in the 
ſhape of a Deer, and that ſhe talked with him, 
though ſhe did not enter into covenant with 
him, and he had carna] knowledge of her body; 
from whence it appears that the devil is fleſh and 
blood, and not a ſpirit, and indulges himſelf in 
the ſame pleaſures as thoſe of human race, ac- 
cording to the New-England creed ; but of this 
hereafter, when I come to ſpeak of thoſe nume- 
rous murders that were committed there under 
a colour of law. for the like pretended crimes, 


In the year 1664 Connecticut and New-Haven Connedticer 
procured the charter already mentioned from charter, 


King CHARLES II; which united thoſe two 
colonies, and empowered them to elec their own 
Governor, Council, and Magiſtrates, and make 
laws. The fame year King CHARLES made a 


grant to his royal highneſs James Duke of New York 
York (his brother) of the provinces of New-York fange 

and- New- Jerſey, then called Nova Belgia, which Dutch ani 
the Dutch pretended to have purchaſed of Mr. given tothe 


HupsoNn, an Engliſhman, about the year 7. 2-4, 


and afterwards planted in 1623 ; and the latter 
end of this year a ſquadron of men of war with 
land forces on board, under the command of Sir 
ROBERT CARR, was ſent over to reduce it, Sir 
RoBERT landing 3000 Men near New-Amſter- 
dam, now New-York, ſituate on an iſland at the 
mouth of Hudſon's River, and ſummoning the 
Governor, it was ſurrendered to him without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, and moſt part of the Dutch 
inhabitants choſe to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King of England and remain there, Fort 
Orange, now Albany, an hundred and fifty miles 


up Hudſon's River, alſo with the whole country, 


in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, ſubmitted, and has 
remained in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ever 
ſince, having been confirmed to them by the trea- 
5 of peace that was made at the end of the 


utch war. 


The diſpleaſure of the government (of New- The 
England) ſays Mr. NE AI, ſtill ran very high tion! 
agalnſt the anabaptiſts and quakers (anno 1669) Nen. E-. 
ſevere in putting the laws in execution land, | 


being ve 


againſt them, whereby many honeſt people were 
ruined by fines, impriſonment and baniſhment, 
which was the more extraordinary, the fame 

| writer. 
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CHAP. writer obſerves, becauſe their brethren in Old- 


England pretended to groan under perſecution 


A, there. Sad complaints were ſent over every ſum- 


mer of the ſeverity of the government of New- 
England againſt the anabaptiſts, which induced 
the diſſenters in London to ſend a letter to the 
Governor of the Maſſachuſets, ſigned by their 
preachers, Dr. Goopwin, Dr. Owen, Mr. 
Nyr, Mr. CARyYL, and nine more, intreating 
him to make uſe of his authority and intereſt for 
reſtoring ſuch of them to their liberty as were in 
priſon on account of religion, and that their ſan- 
guinary laws might not be put in execution for 
the future. In this letter they tell the Governor 
they hoped he would not give an advantage to 
their adverſaries, who ſought pretences and oc- 
caſions againſt their liberty, and were too apt to 
retort upon them, chat perſons of their principles 
could not bear with diſſenters from them, and 
left it to his wiſdom therefore to conſider if it was 
not adviſeable at preſent to put an end to the 
ſufferings and confinement of the perſons cenſured, 
and reſtore them to their liberty. 

But this letter, ſays Mr. NEAL (my author) 
made no impreſſion on them; the priſoners were 
not releaſed, nor the execution of the laws ſuſ- 


Th-quakers pended, The perſecuted quakers alſo ſent over a 


Kin 
II. 


„ t2 petition or repreſentation to his Majeſty, where- 
Cannes in having enumerated the hardſhips their friends 


ſuffered during CRoMWELL's uſurpation, they 
add, “ And now, O Kins, ſince the very day 
the LokxD brought thee into this land again, 
© and gave unto thee thy regal power, have 


they in thy name made ſtrange and cruel ha- 


* vock of thy true ſubjects, in putting to death 
and baniſhing : And in thy name, with many 
&« torturing whippings of old and young at poſts, 
„ and at wheels of great guns, and at carts 
< tails, dragging the naked bodies of parents, and 
children through divers long towns, through 
the dirt and filth of their chanels and cart- 
Ways: And in thy name commanding one 


"YE friend and brother to help impriſon the other; 


<« yea, in thy name they have lately preſſed the 
„ ſon to help to force his tender father and mo- 
ther to goal ſundry miles in the extremity of 
the winter-ſeaſon, to the hazard of their lives: 
* And ſuch as refuſed to obey their unnatural and 
* abominable commands, they have fined in their 


_ © courts, And thus from court to court do theſe 


Cn 


monſters of men, in thy name, fine and break 
( 


open the houſes of the quakers, and rob them 


_ © of their goods, and take away that they ſhould 


cat in, and that they ſhould drink in; yea, the 
very cloths from their backs in the winter, 
* and the bed they ſhould lie on, while they 
«© keep the body ſundry miles off in priſon; 


« driving huſbands and wives divers miles to 
« priſon ; in times of great froſt and ſnow, keep- 
Vol. III. | | | 


ing them cloſe priſoners in a very cold room, CH AP, 
to the endangering of their lives, and to the V, 
ruin of their families, had not the Lox D pie 
ſerved them. All this, and much more too | 
tedious to mention at this time, have they done 

eto the ſervants of the LorD in New-England, 

in thy name, ſaying that thou owneſt their 
doings, and eſteemeſt their laws as thy laws: 

* And theſe hard things have the ſervants of the 
Lok patiently ſuffered and ſuſtained at their 

* hands for no other cauſe but for their faithful 

* obedience to the ſpirit of the Lord in their 

„ hcarts, which ſpirit of holineſs teacheth them, 

© that forced worſhips and worſhippers are both 

an abomination to the LoR D. "Theſe few lines 

« are written not from any defire of the leaſt 

% revenge from thy hand upon them, but that 

* thou mayeſt know it, and make known thy 

„ diſlike of their wickedneſs, that ſo the blood 

4 of the innocent there, if poſſible, might net 

ebe laid to thy charge in the terrible day of the 
Lok.“ 

The quakers alſo reflected ſeverely upon the diſ- 

ſenting preachers in London, becauſe they did not 
mention them in the letter they wrote to the Go- 
vernor of New- England in behalf of the other ſects: 
And in the reign of Queen ANNE, Mr. NEAL 
obſerves, the principal quakers in London preſent- 
ed the following ſhort memorial to the diſſenting 
Miniſters of that City, viz. 

„There being ſeveral ſevere laws made by 
« your brethren in New-England in the Maſla- 

„ chuſet bay and province, againſt our. friends 
© the people called quakers, only for their con- 
& ſcientious diſſent from the national way there, 
if you are for liberty of conſcience to thoſe that 
„ diſſent from you, and are willing our friends 
„ in New-England ſhould enjoy the like liberty 
& of conſcience there as you with us do here, we 
«© requeſt you to manifeſt your ſincerity herein, 
* not only by ſhewing your diſlike hereof to your 
* brethren there, but alſo by your concurrent 
c application with us to the Queen, that ſhe 
% would be favourably pleaſed to difallow of all 
& ſuch laws.” 

The diſſenters of London thereupon writing 
over to their brethren in New-England, deſired 
the quakers might be allowed liberty of conſcience 
there. 

Doctor CorTon MATHER, a New-England 
preacher, in the name of the reſt anſwered, that *# 
there could not then (in the reign of Queen ANN E) The inde» 
be any ſevere laws in force there on account of pncents an 
religion, becauſe their charter expreſly provided, quakers 
that liberty of conſcience ſhould be allowed there charge of.. 
for ever in the worſhip of God to all Chriſtians, ?*7<vtion- 
except papiſts. 

Put the ſevere laws they complained of (fays 
MATHER) were only ſuch as theſe; I. The 
5 ” "M2 la 


THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP, law which requires all perſons of a proper age, 


quality and condition, to attend the military ex- 


C ſoereiſes on four training days in a year; as alſo to 


be furniſhed with arms and ammunition fit for ſer- 
vice, on the penalty of a moderate fine therein ex- 
preſſed. Now, the government does not inſiſt 
upon the quakers perſonal appearance, but upon 
their paying the fine, in caſe of default, as many 
other gentlemen and inhabitants of the country 
chuſe to do; but the quakers will do neither. 
Tho' they enjoy the protection of the government, 
they will do nothing towards the ſecurity and de- 
fence of it; which is the more extraordinary, ſince 
all the world knows that the quakers in Penſylva- 
nia, in the year 1692, on occaſion of a piracy, 
hired men with money, and ſupplyed them with 
ammunition and fire- arms to recover their ſloop 
from the privateers. 

Another branch of the law provides, that there 
be military watches kept in every town at ſuch 
times, in ſuch places, and in ſuch numbers, and 
under ſuch regulations as the chicf Officer in each 
town. ſhall appoint ; and that all perſons able of 
body, or that are of eſtates (not exempt by law) 
ſhall by themſelves, or ſome meet perſon in their 
ſtead, attend the ſame, on the penalty therein ex- 
preſſed. But the quakers, tho* the country was 
then at war with the French and Indians, would 
neither provide arms and ammunition, nor watch 
and ward ; they would neither march out againſt 
the enemy nor keep garriſon at home, nor pay 
the penalty which the law provides for defaulters. 
It is true, the quakers pay the taxes raiſed by the 
general aſſembly for the maintenance of the army, 
but refuſe to ſubmit to the penalty which the law 
inflicts on perſonal defaulters in the trained- bands, 
which Las obliged the Officers ſometimes to diſtrain 
their goods; but the quakers have no more reaſon 
to complain of this, than of the practice of their 
own friends in Penſylvania, who have not only fined 
their brethren for declining to ſerve on juries, but 
have violently taken away their goods for non-pay- 
ment, though they pleaded the laws of England, 
which exempt quakers from ſerving on juries. 

The other ſevere law which the quakers com- 
plain of is, that which obliges them, as well as 
the other inhabitants, to pay their proportion of 
aſſeſſment for the maintenance of the Miniſters 
legally choſen and ſettled. This law extends on- 
ty to ſuch places where the Miniſter's ſalary is raiſed 
by aſſeſſment; for in Boſton, and ſome other pla- 
ces, it is raiſed by a voluntary contribution, and 
there nothing is demanded of them. But if this 
law was univerſal, it is no greater a hardſhip than 


they are under from the national Church of Old- 


England; and yet the Governors of New-Eng- 
land have ſomething more to ſay for themſelves ; 
for in a conſiderable part of the province, the ori- 


ginal grants of the lands were made with this con- 


dition, that there ſhould be certain taxes paid out C H AP | 


of them as a ſort of quit-rent, towards the main- 
tenance of the eſtabliſhed miniſtry : Now, tho' 
the quakers are in poſſeſſion of ſome of thoſe 
lands, and have raiſed eſtates upon them, yet they 
deny to pay the quit-rent, becauſe it is to ſupport 
a miniſtry they do not approve of. 

Now if this be a true ſtate of the caſe (ſays Ma- 
THER) I leave the reader to judge whether the 
quakers had reaſon to raiſe ſuch a cry of perſecu- 
tion againſt the New-Engliſh government, or to 
prefer a ſupplication to Queen ANNE againſt them, 
when they enjoyed the ſame privileges with the 
reſt of their fellow-ſubjects of that country, 

Thus have I given ſome account of the diviſions 
among the New-England ſectaries, and of the per- 
ſecuting ſpirit of the independents or governing 
party there, which will be enlarged upon hereaf- 
ter, It is time now to return to the civil hiſtory 
of this province, which has not yet been brought 
down lower than the year 167 3, when there hap- 
pened one of the molt remarkable occurrences that 
is to be met with upon record, and can by no 
means be omitted here, becauſe it ſkews how Ame- 
rica was or might be, firſt peopled ; an event that 
has perplexed all inquiſitive people that have hi- 
therto treated on that ſubject, 


A vellel being bound from the Streights to A boat with | 


London, the crew mutinyed againſt their maſter 


and officers, and having put them into the long- the coait ef 


boat, with a ſmall quantity of proviſions, abouts 
an hundred leagues to the weſtward of the coaſt of] 
Spain, the mutineers ſet fail with the ſhip for New- 
England, where they arrived in a few weeks ; but 
to their great ſurprize met with their maſter and 
his officers ſoon after their coming on ſhore, for 
the wind having blown briſkly from the eaſtward _ 
from the time the ſhip parted from the long-boat, 

and the officers labouring hard at their oars, they 
had the good fortune to make the coaſt of New- 
England before their proviſion was all ſpent ; and 
the Captain informi''g the Magiſtrates of Boſton 
of the matter, the crew were apprehended, tryed 
and convicted of piracy ; and FoResT, the chief 
of the mutineers, with feveral more of the crimi- 
nals, were executed fur the fact at Boſton this very 
year 1673 ; which does not only ſhew the poſſibi- 
lity of peopling America by ſhips, or even boats 
driven from the coaſts of Europe or Africa, 
but that it muſt have been very ſtrange, if no 
fuch accident had ever happened, when the Phce- 
nicians and Carthaginians were ſo long maſters 
of the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, and 
of the Canary Iflands, and other iſlands that lie 
between this and the American continent; eſpeci- 
ally as the wind always ſits eaſterly between the 
tropicks, and fix or ſeven degrees beyond either 


tropicx. But to proceed in the hiſtory of New- 


England. 


CHAP. The Indians until now made ſcarce any attempts 


V. 


for the recovery of their liberties, after the Pequot 
Nation was ſubdued in the year 1637. Their re- 


Tve hitory ſpective ſoveraigns remained at variance among 


of New- 
Enzland 


nſumed. 


themſelves, and frequently called in the Engliſh to 
revenge their domeſtick quarrels, appealing to 
them when they apprehended themſelves injured, 
and making the Engliſh arbiters of all their dif- 
ferences; who cunningly played one againſt ano- 
ther, until they were ſo weakened by their pri- 
vate quarrels, that our colonies fourid themſelves 
in a condition togive law to the whole country ; at- 
ter which they proceeded to enlarge and ſtrengthen 
their frontiers, uſing the natives as their ſlaves and 
vaſſals; which the Indians might eaſily have fore- 
ſeen would be the conſequence of calling in a peo- 
ple ſo much ſuperior to themſelves to aſſiſt in the 
conqueſt of their domeſtick enemies, if they had 
not been blinded and infatuated with an inſatiable 
thirſt of revenge. 

There may alſo be other reaſons aſſigned for 
their courting and ſubmitting to the Engliſh : 
They might be fo terrified by their fire-arms at 


their firſt arrival, as to apprehend them irreſiſti- 


ble, and might hope to obtain the better terms 
by a ready ſubmithon, They might hope per- 
haps to gain advantages in point of traffhck alſo 
by entering into alliances with them; and proba- 
bly were impoſed on by the fair pretences of the 
adventurers, who aſſured them they had no other 
deſign than trade, and to exchange the valuable 
merchandize of Europe for what their count 
afforded ; and deſired only to purchaſe ſome ſmall 
parcels of land to ſecure their effects, and enable 
them to carry on their traſfick with advantage. 
Theſe or > th ſuch reaſons, no doubt, induced 
the Indians to permit the Engliſh to ſettle amongſt 
them, and to give them but little diſturbance 2 
thirty years and upwards; but when they found 
the Engliſh uſed them every where like a con- 
quered people, and there was not much diſtincti- 
on made between thoſe that had ſubmitted and 
entered into alliances with them, and thoſe who 
had not, but that they were all now equally ſlaves, 
and compelled to part with their religion as well 
as their liberties, they entered into a general con- 


federacy to ſhake off this inſupportable foreign 


yoke, in which they were encouraged by the fol- 
lowing conſiderations. 

1. The tyranny of the Engliſh had rendered 
them more unanimous than -formerly. 

2. Their fire-arms were no longer terrible; 


| the Engliſh had taught the natives the uſe of guns, 
given them powder and ſhot, and employed them. 


in ſhooting game, ſo that the Indians were be- 
come better markſmen than their maſters, | 
3. The Engliſh now looking upon themſelves 


to be ſecure, and believing the Indians would ne- 


ver dare to make head againſt them, had neglect- 
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ed to fortify their towns, and diſcipline theirCHA P, 
forces, which rendered it much eaſier to drive V. 
them from their coaſts at this time than it Was WY 
when they ſtood upon their guard, as in an ene- 
my's country, 

In theſe circumſtances, MER TAcOMEHr (the ſon 
and (uccelfor of the great Mass ass01E 1 King of the 
Wampanoags,who had formerly taken the chriſtian 
name of PH1L1P upon him, when he renewed the 
treaty of alliance his father made with the colony 
of Plymouth,) obſerving the encroachments of the 
Engliſh, who had in a manner deprived him of 
his authority, treating him and the neighbouring 
Sachems as their vaſlals, 

This Prince, eminent for his valour and con- 
duct, diſpatched meſlengers privately thr. all the 
tribes of Indians, inviting them to a general re- 
volt, as the Engliſh termed it, of which the go- 
vernment of Plymouth received advice by one The conſ)j- 
Saus Au Ax, who had changed his religion everalte iſcover- 
times, and was now plcaſcd to proſeſs bimſelt a9 ng 
chriſtian, Pit being informed that his de- 
ſign had taken air, and who had betrayed him, 
ordered ſome ot his people ti ſurpriſe and kill Sa u- 
SAMAN as he went to vifit his converts (for the 
Engliſh it ſeems employed him as a miſhonary a- 
mong the natives) and the Sachem's orders were 
executed with great privacy; for three or four 
Indians met SAUSAMAN on the road, and killed Who is kin- 
him as he was going over a pond that was frozen, gd by the In. 
and cutting a hole in the ice thruſt his body 
under it, leaving his hat and gun near the place, 
that it might be thought he tell in accidentally : 
And it ſeems thoſe that found his corps were of 
that mind, for they. buried him without inquiring 
farther into the matter. But the Magiſtrates of 
Plymouth ſuſpecting ſome foul play, ordered the 
body to be dug up, and a jury, half Engliſh and 
half natives, to fit upon it; who found that his 
neck was broke, his head very much ſwelled, 
and ſeveral bruiſes on his body, and gave their 
verdict that he was murdered. But the firſt in- The mur- 
timation, who were the authors of his death, ac- — 3 
cording to the credulous Dr. MAT HER, pro- the Evgliſ:, 
ceeded from the bleeding of the corps on its being 
touched by an Indian named Top1as, one of 


King Pn1L1e's council; tho' afterwards ('tis 


ſaid) another Indian came in as a witneſs, and 
ſwore poſitively that he ſaw Tosias and two more 
murder SAUSAMAN ; and tho? all three of them 
denied the fact when they were brought to the * 
gallows; yet one of them breaking the rope con- : 
feſſed that he ſaw the other two murder the de- 
ceaſed, but ſtill avowed his own innocence. 
From hence it is evident that the colony had 
aſſumed the government of the Indians as well as 
of the Engliſh: And this inſtance of it was no 
doubt a freſh provocation to the Sachem PRILIr, 
and the more ſo as they had taken upon them to 
Aaaaz | put 


548 
CHAP. put to death one of his principal Miniſters with- 


V. out laying the matter before him, or demanding 
V ſatisfaction in an amicable manner. And tho' he 
ſmothered his reſentment ſome months, he was 
no ſooner prepared to execute the ſcheme he had 
formed, but he ſuffered his people to inſult the 
Engliſh ſettlements; and when complaint was 
made to him, he returned ſuch haughty anſwers 
as diſcovered he no longer intended to ſubmit to 
A war com- their uſurpations. In the month of June 1675, 
— things came to an open rupture, for the Sachem 
encouraged his ſoldiers to plunder ſome plantations 
almoſt in view of his palace of Mount-Hope ; and 
a party of Engliſh being ſent out to protect them, 
fell into an ambuſcadb of Indians, who fired from 
the buſhes and killed fix or ſeven of the Plymouth 
men, and then retired to the woods, W hereupon 
the Governor of Plymouth immediately diſpatch- 
ed an expreſs to the Maſſachuſets, and the reſt of 
the united colonies, with advice that the war 
was actually begun, and to demand the troops 
they were reſpectively obliged to ſend to his aſſiſt- 
ance by the articles of the confederacy. 
King Pur» Theſe ſuccours being arrived, the Engliſh at- 
offs wont tacked the Sachem in his palace of Mount-Hope, 
Nope. which, after a faint reſiſtance he abandoned (the 
place being ſurrounded by the Engliſh plantations) 
and retired to the Pocaſſet Indians on the ſea- 
coaſt ; whereupon the Engliſh marched into the 
country of the Narraganſets, whoſe fidelity they 
ſuſpected, compelled them to deliver up ſeveral of 
their Sachems as hoſtages, and ſign a treaty, 
whereby they obliged themſelves to aſſiſt the con- 
zederated colonies againſt King PrrLIP and his 
adherents; after which receiving intelligence that 
King PIII was fortifying himſelf in a fwamp 
covered with buſhes, in the Pocaſſet country, the 
_ Engliſh ſurrounded the place with their forces, 
and by blocking up the avenues to it propoſed to 
reduce him by famine, But PniLie eſcaped in 
the night-time on a float of timber over a river 
that ran by the ſide of the ſwamp or moraſs, and 
fled to the Nipmuck Indians, who inhabited the 
in-land country on the eaſt ſide of the river Con- 
necticut. Here PHI aſſembled a conſiderable 
army, and ſoon became maſter of moſt of the Eng- 
liſh plantations in this country; and four-ſcore of 
the Engliſh retiring to a place of difficult acceſs, 
he beſieged them in it; but the confederated co- 
lonies ſending a detachment to the aſſiſtance of 
their friends, the ſiege was raifed, and PHILIP 
retreated further weſtward, being purſued as far 
as the river Connecticut. Several ſkirmiſhes in 
the mean time happened between: the Engliſh and 
Indians in the other colonies; all the nations of 
Indians having by this time taken arms to reco- 
ver their expiting liberties, which they were 
now too late convinced were in the utmoſt dan- 
And in ſome encounters they were. ſuc- 


ger. 
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ceſsful, They attacked Captain BrrRs, who C 
commanded a party of fix and thirty men, kill- 
ing the Captain and twenty more, the reſt mak- 
ing their eſcape to Hadly; after which the ene- Two pie 
my cut off the heads of the ſlain, fixing ſome ane 
them on poles by the high-way ſide, and hang- Indians, © 
ing up others by the jaws on the boughs of trees 
which Major TREAT marching with a body 
of four-ſcore men to revenge, and fighting after 
the Indian manner in the woods, where ever 
man endeavoured to cover himſelf by ſome tree 
from the enemy's ſhot, the Indians, who were 
ten times his number, and better markſmen, kill- 
ed ſeventy of his men; and the remainder had 
been cut off if Captain MosELy (hearing the 
continual fire) had not come in to their aſſiſt- 
ance ; after which PHILIP's men retired, having 
loſt about an hundred of their companions, as the 
New-England hiſtories relate. However, it ap- 
pears from the ſame hiſtories, that the Indians 
were {till maſters of the held, and among other 
places burnt and plundered the town of Spring- 
field, ſituated on the river Connecticut; and the 
New-England people were now fo ſenſible of their 
weakneſs, that they had. recourſe to faſting and 
prayers to deprecate the divine vengeance, and 
inquire into the crying fins of the land, which 
they held to be the occaſion of theſe calamities; 
but in their bead-roll of ſins they never took no- 
tice of the moſt crying ſins of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion of the Indians, over whoſe perſons and 
country they had uſurped the dominion, and which 
were indeed the ſole occaſion of this war, and of 
the calamities they moſt juſtly ſuffered in it. 
However, bad as their cauſe was, they met 
with ſome ſucceſs ſoon after, which they held to 
be the effect no doubt of their faſts. They re- 
ceived intelligence, or pretended they had intelli- 
gence, that the Narraganſets had harboured ſome 
of King PHiLie's ſoldiers, which they deter- 
mined amounted to a declaration of war ; and 
therefore in the beginning of winter, 1675, with- 
out ſending to enquire the truth of the advice, or 
expoſtulating with the Narraganſets, they invaded 
their country with twelve or fifteen hundred Eng- 
liſh deſtroying it with fire and ſword; and the 
people thereupon retiring into a ſwamp, which 
they endeavoured to fortify by cutting down trees, 
and raiſing a breaſt-work, the Engliſh ſtormed and 
carried the place, killing a thouſand Indians in 
arms, among whom were twenty of theirCaptains N 
of great fame : Beſides theſe were maſſacred mul - Th: the : 
titudes of old men, women and children, Who. 1 
fled hither on the invaſion, this being eſteemed the. 
beſt natural fortification, and the moſt inacceſſi- 
ble in the country of the Narraganſets. The Eng- 
liſh loſt in the action ſix of their braveſt Captains, 
and eighty-five Soldiers, beſides an hundred and 
fifty that were. wounded. . This 
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Þ HAP. T his ſlaughter of the Narraganſets did not give us of King PHIL Ir is, that he was ever an CHAP, 
1 V. go long unrevenged; for all the Indian nations implacable enemy of the Engliſh nation ; a bold V. 
A on the frontiers of New-England immediately and daring Prince, with all the pride, fherceneſs, LHWIe 
rtiez took the field (and calling in the French of Ca- and cruelty of a ſavage, and a mixture of deep King Pn 1- 
| nada to their aſſiſtance, as their hiſtories relate) cunning and deſign, He had the addreſs to en- 3 8 cha- 
The loans they burnt and plundered the towns of Mend- gage all the Indian nations in his neighbourhood 
DN ham, Lancaſter, Marlborough, Sudbury, Chelmſ- in the war againſt the growing power of the Eng- 
11997 ford, Weymouth, and even the town of Med- liſh ; and when his affairs became deſperate, 


Fr:glith 


„field, within twenty miles of Boſton, the capital 
of the Maſſachuſets, carrying many of the inha- 
bitants into ſlavery, From hence they marched 
into the colony of Plymouth, where the war 
firſt began, laid the town of Warwick in aſhes, 
and ſurpriſed Plymouth, the capital of that co- 
lony, but were beaten out of it again; and be- 


choſe rather to die than ſurvive the liberties of 
his country, and ſubmit to a foreign yoke : That 
he was no leſs an enemy to the Chriſtian religion 
than to the dominion of the Engliſh, never ſuf- 
fering any of them to preach to his people, tel- 
ling their miſſionaries be did not care a button 
for their goſpel, 


"ut ing purſued by fifty Engliſh and twenty Chriſ- Upon the death of King PHILIr, his adhe- The lodians 
tian Indians, they formed an ambuſcade, into rents either ſubmitted to the Engliſh government on 2 ſouth 
ments e weſt entire- 


7:5 which the Engliſh fell and were all cut in pieces, or diſperſed, ſome of them Ries to Albany, ly fabdacd. 


except one Engliſhman, and twelve of their In- 
dian allies. After this King Pa1L1e's people 
burnt the towns of Rehoboth, Providence, An- 
dover, and ſeveral more ; the inhabitants having 
deſerted them and fled for refuge to places that 
were more defenſible. 

In the mean time a detachment of ſeventy 


and others beyond the river Piſcatawa; which 
put an end to the war on the ſouth-caſt of New- 
England, and fo broke the ſtrength of the Indians 
there, that they never attempted an inſurrection 
afterwards : But the war of the frontiers of New- The wir 
Hampihire and Maine (that is, on the north and on the north- 
the north-eaſt) till continued. The Maſſachu- f. 


Engliſh under the command of Captain W aps- 
WORTH and Captain BRATTLEBANK, march- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of their friends, were ſur- 
rounded by five hundred Indians, who killed 
fifty of them on the ſpot, and took ſome priſoners 
- after a very obſtinate engagement, wherein it is 
ſaid above one hundred Indians were ſlain. How- 
ever, it is agreed on all hands, the Indians ob- 
| tained the victory, and, according to the New- 
England hiſtories, put their priſoners to death by 
the moſt unheard-of tortures. But notwithſtand- 
ing the Indians were generally ſucceſsful during 
the winter, when the ſeaſon was ſo rigorous that 
the Engliſh forces could not keep the field, for- 
tune began to frown on them in the beginning 
. of the year 1676. King PHIL IP's troops were 
bodies defeated in ſeveral encounters, and the potent 
t nation of the Mohawks, upon ſome quarrel with 
*. PHILIP, entering into a league offenſive and 
detenſive with the Engliſh, he was no longer able 
to make head againſt his enemies, but fled to 
his fortreſs of Mount-Hope in Plymouth Colony, 
where the war began. And here he ſhut him- 
ſelf up, refuſing to ſurrender, but was at length 
hy killed by a muſket-ſhot, on the 12th of Auguſt 
„. Queen 1676. The brave Queen of Pocaſſet, his moſt 
Pol: faithful ally, loſt. her life a few days before. 
mW This heroick ſavage being ſurpriſed. by a de- 
tachment of the Engliſh, animated her men as 
long as there was any hopes of ſucceſs, and when 
they deſerted. her, fled. to a river-ſide, where 
miſting of her canoes, ſhe attempted to croſs 

the river and was drowned, . 


j 


ſet writers inform us, that the Engliſh adven- 
turers, who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the pro- 
vinces of Maine and New-Hampſhire, lived diſ- 
perſed all over thoſe countries without building 
a ſingle town or fort in it for their defence; 
and behaved themſelves however very inſolently, 
treating the Indians as ſlaves, and cheating and 
impoſing upon them in their traffick 3 though 
their trade would have been very advantagious 
to them if they had dealt fairly and upon the 
ſquare, inaſmuch as they purchaſed Beaver-ſkins 
and other rich Furrs of the natives for trifles. 
The Indians had long borne with the inſults 
and outrages committed by the Engliſh of theſe 
colonies; but when they found they were engag- 
ed in a war with their countrymen on the ſouth- 
welt, they alſo had recourſe to arms, over-run 
and plundered the provinces of Maine and Hamp- 
ſhire, the Engliſh flying before them to the 
towns in the Maſſachuſet Colony; and thoſe 


which could not eſcape thither were either cut 


in pieces or carryed into captivity, Whereupon 
the Maſſachuſets detached a body of two hundred 
men. to oppoſe the Indians on the north-eaſt, . 
who had the good fortune to ſurpriſe four hun- 
dred of the enemy and make them all priſoners. 
Upon which ſucceſs the Indians were induced 
to come to a treaty with the Engliſh, and a 
peace was concluded on the 12th of November, 
r676, on the following terms, viz. 


1. That the Indians ſhould deliver up all the A peace wich 
Engliſh- priſoners- they had taken, with their the northern 
effects, and make ſatisfaction for the loſſes the Ladlans. 
The character the New-England hiftorians Engliſh had ſuſtained. 2. That the Engliſh 
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CHAP. furniſhing the Indians with powder and ſhot, 

V. they ſhould trade with no other people; and, 
zZ. That thule who had been concerned in 
matſlacreeing the Engliſh in their houſes before 
war was declared, ſhould be put to death, or de- 
livered up to the Engliſh, 

Upon the conclution of this treaty ſome few 
Engliſh priſoners were releaſed, but others being 
{till detained in captivity, the Englith ordered 
a detachment of two hundred men to march to 
the north-calt, to compel the Indians to per form 
their part ot the articles; which they were tv 
far from obtaining; that the Englith, in a fubſe- 
Another quent treaty, were obliged to promiſe to deliver 
©tamvanta- à certain quantity of corn annually to the nor- 
zus {eaty, | . | 

thern Indians, as a tribute or acknowledgment 

for that part of the country they had planted, 
A turrefder In the year 1684, the colony of New-Hamp- 
or i% Nen ſhire finding themſelves continually expoſed to 
Hampthire ire nauig 8 PR | 
charter. the invation of the French and their contederate 

Indians of Canada, furrendered their charter, 
and put themſelves immediately under the pro- 
tection of the crown of England, and ever ſince 
their Governor, council, and Magiſtrates have 
been appointed by the Ning; and about the fame 
time judgment was obtained, on a Quo War- 
ranto, againtt the Mallachuſet and Plymouth 
Colonies. On the other hand, the Connecticut 
and Rhode-Ifland Colonies ſubmitting themſelves 
to his Majetty's plealure, no judgment was given 
again{t them, and they afterwards reſumed their 
ancient torm of government, which they have 
been permitted to exerciſe ever nnce: But the 
Natlachuſet and Plymouth Colonies were 
verned by the crown of England in an arbitrary 
manner, till King WiLLiam granted a new 
A new char. charter to the Matachuſers, in which were com- 
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as has been obſerved alreadv. 

In the mean time King CHARLEs IL. zrant- 
ed a commiſton to HEN XY CRANFIELD, Eſq; 
to be Governor of the NMaſſachuſet Colony; and 
he remained in that poſt till the reign of King 
Jawes II. who appointed Joss pn DuDLEy, 
Etq; a native of New-England, and one he 
thought acceptable to them, as being a member 
of the independent ſect, to ſucceed Mr. CRAN- 
FIELD ; but they were ſo far from approving 
A: ialirree Mr. DupLeEy's adminiſtration, that they roſe 
uin arms, made the Governor priſoner, and ſent 


Tanictfs, 


e England, and at the fame time threw off 
their alleziance, pretending to revive their former 
charter by their own authority; and actually 
proceeded to the choice of Magiſtrates, after they 
had depoſei thoſe appointed by the crown. How- 

Ne Fo- ver the King conſtituting Sir EDwoxD Ax- 

n Dos their Governor, in June 1686, impowered 

e him and four of the council to frame laws for 

verzer, the government of the colony, which the Mat- 
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d. IId. prehended the colonies of Maine and Plymouth, 


ſachuſets thought fit to ſubmit to for ſome time; C0 1 | 
andall the Judges, Magiltrates, and Officers, civil y 
and military, were pieterred to their poits by Sir | 
EDMMUND ANDROs, 

During this gentleman's adminiſtration, name- A war wig 
ly, in the year 1687, the Indians on the north. the law, 
ealt of New-England, ſupported by the French 
of Canada and Nova Scotia, began to commit 
outrages on the northern frontiers of New-Eng— 
land, tor which they gave the following reaſons: 
1. That the Engliſh had neglected to pay the 
tribute of Coin, as was ilipulared by the laſt 
treaty of peace, 2. That they obſtructed 
their tiſhery in the river Saco, by pitching nets 
and feins at the mouth of it; 3. That the 
Englith had turned cattle into one ot their iflands 
and eaten up their Corn ; and, 4. That their 
lands were actually patented out to the Engliſh; 
which ſeems to be too true, for the New-England 
writers tell us they threatened the Surveyors to 
knock them on the head when they came to la 
out thoſe lands: And indeed I don't find the 
Engliſh denyed any part of the charge, only re- 
plved, that the Indians ought to have complained 
of theſe grievances firit, and ſeen if they would 
not have been redrelled in an amicable way, be- 
tore they had proceeded to acts of hoſtility. 

As to the French, their principal complaint 
was, that the Engliſh had made ſome encroach- 
ment on their territories in Canada: But howe- 
ver, as they were incorporated with the Indians 
by intermarriages, and were become ina manner 
one people with them, it could-ſcarce be expected 
they ſhould ſtand neuter ; and in fact we find they 
have ſupported theſe Indians in all their wars with 
the Engliſh ever ſince. 

Sir EDmoxD ANDROS, Who was at this time 
at New-York, hearing the frontiers of New- 
England were invaded by the French Indians of 
Canada, returned to Botton, and having endea- 
voured to accommodate matters in vain, marched 
againſt the enemy in the winter of 1688, at the 
head of a thouſand men; whereupon the Indians 
retiring into the woods, he built and garriſoned 
two forts to defend the frontiers, and ſent the 
reit of his forces into winter quarters, and before 
the next ſpring, 1689, advice came of the revo- The reren 
lution in Old-England. Whereupon the people“. 
roſe and made the Magittrates and Officers of Bo- 
ſton priſoners, and ſummoned Governor AN- 
DRos, who was retired into the caſtle, to ſurren- | 
der, which, after ſome time, he thought fit to The N 
do, obſerving the whole country diſpoſed to re- 1 l. 


: England 4 
volt. Upon his return to England, King W1L- pot their 


LIAM approved his conduct, tho" great com- Governcts ; 
plaints were made of the tyranny of his admini- ; 
ration, and in the year 1692 he was conſtituted 
by 


that Prince Governor of Virginia. 
In the mean time the gentlemen of Now 
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HAP. land were pleaſed to call an aſſembly of repreſen- 

V. ta ivesby their own authority, who voted that the 
government was devolved upon the people, and 
appointed S1Mon BRADSTREET, Eſq; their 
(Governor, and THOMAS DAnForRTH, Eſq; 
Neputy-Governor, with the ſame council or aſ- 
ſiſtants they had elected in the year 1686, But 
their declaration that the government was devoly- 
ed on the diffuſive body of the people, was at- 
tended with ſome ill effects; for the common 
people, now looking upon themſelves as ſo many 
ſoveraigns, took upon them to plunder every one 
they did not like, and among the reſt the friendly 
Indians; but while they were in this confuſion, 
a letter arrived from King WILLIAM and Queen 
Mary, dated the 12th of Auguſt, 1689, requi- 
ring them to obey their Magiſtrates till they re- 
ceived further orders, 

Still the Indians continued to ravage the fronti- 
ers, killed great numbers of Engliſh, and were 
tan guilty of very barbarous actions (as the New- 
ot Ports England writers relate) in which tney met with 
little oppoſition while the government remained in 
that unſettled condition, At length the celebra- 
ted Sir WILLIAu PHnies, in the year 1690, 
raiſed a body of ſeven hundred men, and obſer- 
ving thar the Indians were conſtantly ſupported 
in their wars by the French, who had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Nova Scotia or Acadia, a country 
which of right belonged to the Engliſh, and that 
their principal fortreſs was at Port-Royal, he re- 
:tolved to embark with his troops, and endeavour 
to reduce that place; but before I give an account 
of the ſucceſs of that expedition, I ſhall take this 
opportunity to inſorm the reader who this Sir 
Wirtliam PHips was, and the memorable oc- 
caſion of railing his fortune. | 
| This hero was born of mean parents, anno 
1. 1650, at a ſmall plantation on the banks of the 
river Kennebeck, the north-eaſt frontier of New- 
England. His father was a Gunſmith, and left his 
mother a widow with a large family of ſmall chil- 
dren : This WILLIAM being one of the young- 
eſt, kept Sheep in the wilderneſs till he was eigh- 
teen years of age, and was then bound apprentice 
to a Ship Carpenter. When he had ſerved his 
time, he went to ſea, and having been ſucceſsful 
in ſome ſmall adventures, at length diſcovered-a 
rich Spaniſh wreck, near the port of La Plata in 


Sr tur- 


Ais riſe in 


in the Engliſh court, and introduced him into the 
acquaintance of ſome of the greateſt men in the 
nation. | 

'The galleon, in which this treaſure was loſt, 
had been caſt away upwards of fifty years, and 
how Captain Pa1Ps came to the knowledge of it 
does not appear to me; but upon his applying to 
King CnARLES II. in the year 1683, and ac- 
quainting his Majeſty with the probability there 
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Hiſpaniola, which gained him a great reputation 
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was of recovering it, the King made him Com- CH AP. 


mander of the Algier Roſe, a frigate of 18 guns, V. 
and 95 men, and ſent him to Hiſpaniola, in ſearch 2 
of the prize, Here he was informed by an old 
Spaniard of the very place where it was loft, and 
began to fiſh for it, but his ſhip's crew looking 
upon it as a romantick undertaking, after ſome 
little trial deſpaired of ſucceſs, and compelled him 
to return to England without effecting any thing: 
And tho” the Captain aſſured the miniſtry that the 
impatience of the ſeamen only prevented his ſuc- 
ceſs, the court refuſed to be concerned in the En- 
terprize any further, and it was dropped for ſome 
time, However, the Captain continuing his 
application to ſome great men, the Duke of Al- 
bemarle, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinCtion; 
fitted him out again in the year 1686 ; and arri- 
ving at the port De la Plata with a ſhip and ten- 
der, the Captain went up into the woods, and 
built a ſtout cance out of a Cotton Tree, large 
enough to carry eight or ten oars, This canoe 
and tender, with ſome choice men and ſkilful 
divers, the Captain ſent out in ſearch of the 
wreck, whilſt himſelf lay at anchor in the port. 
The canoe kept buſking up and down upon the 
ſhallows, and could diſcover nothing but a reef of 
riſing ſhoals, called the boylers, within two or 
three foot of the ſurface of the water, The ſea 
was calm, every eye was employed in looking 
down into it, and the divers went down in ſeveral 
places without making any diſcovery, till at laſt, 
as they were turning back, weary and dejected, 
one of the ſailors looking over the ſide of the ca- 
noe into the fea, ſpied a feather under water, 
growing, as he imagined, out of the ſide of a 
rock ; one of the divers was immediately order- 
ed down to fetch it up, and look out if there was 
any thing of value about it. He quickly brought. 
up the feather, and told them that he had diſco- 
vered ſeveral great guns; whereupon he was or- 
dered down again, and then brought up a pig of 
ſilver of two or three hundred Pounds value, the 
ſight of which filled them with tranſports, and 
convinced them ſufficiently, that they had found 
the treaſure they had been fo long looking for. 
When they had buoyed the place, they made 
haſte to the port, and told the Captain the joyful 
news, who could hardly believe them, till they 
ſhewed him the filver, and then with hands lift up 


to heaven, he cried out, Thanks be to Gop we 


are all made ! All hands were immediately order- 
ed on board, and failing to the place, the divers 
happened to fall firſt into the room where the bul- 
lion had been ſtored, and in a few days brought up 

2 ton of ſilver, without the loſs of any man's 
ilfe. When they had cleared the ſtore room they 
ſearched the hold, and amongſt the ballaſt of the 
ſhip found a great many bags of pieces of eight. 
It is obſervable, that theſe bags having lain fo long 
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C HAP. under water amongſt ballaſt, were cruſted over 
V. witha hard ſubſtance like lime-ſtone, to the thick- 
nes of ſeveral inches, which being broken with 
Irons contrived for that purpoſe, the ruſty pieces 
of eight tumbled out in prodigious quantities. 
Beſides theſe things they found vaſt treaſures of 
gold, pearls, jewels, and every thing that a Spa- 
niſh galleon uſed to be laden with. There was 
one ADDERLEY of Providence, who had been 
with Captain Puts in his former voyage to this 
place, and promiſed to aſſiſt him again if ever he 
ſhould make a ſecond adventure, who met him 
with a ſmall vetlel at port De la Plata, and with 
the few hands he had on board took up fix ton of 
filver for themſelves. They both ttaid till their 
proviſion was ſpent, and then the Captain oblig- 
ing ADDERLEY and his men not to diſcover the 
place of the wreck, nor come to it himſelf till 
next year; they weighed anchor and returned. 
The reaſon of this obligation was, becauſe the laſt 
day of their fithing the divers brought up ſeveral 
fows of filver, which made the Captain imagine 
that there was a great deal of treafure yet behind, 
tho” it atterwards appeared that they had in a man- 
ner quite cleared the ſhip of her bullion before 
they left her. The Captain ſteered directly away 
for England without calling at any port by the 
way, and arrived the latter end of the year, with 
The value of about three hundred thouſand Pounds ſterling, ſix- 
| ve My . teen thouſand of which, after all charges paid, 
cd dd and gratuities to the ſailors, came to his own 
ſhare : Beſides which, the Duke of Albemarle 
made his wife a preſent of a golden cup of a thou- 
ſand Pounds value. 

Some of King James's courtiers would have 
perſuaded him to have ſeized the flip and its car- 
go, under pretence that the Captain had not 
rightly informed him of the nature of his pro- 
Jet when he was graciouſly pleaſed to grant him 
his patent; but the King replied, that Pais 
was an honeſt man, and that it was his council's 
fault that he had not employed him himſelf, and 
therefore he would give him no diſturbance in 
what he had gor ; but as a mark of his royal fa- 
vour conterred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood. But to proceed in the hiſtory. 

I left Sir WII II Au embarking his forces in 
New-England, for the reduction of Acadia, who 
ſailing from Nantaſcot on the 20th of April 1690, 
came before Port-Royal (now Annapolis) the ca- 
pital of Nova Scotia, on the 11th of May; and 
the place being then but poorly fortified, the gar- 

Port. Royal tiſon made fcarce any defence, but furrendered 
upon condition of being conducted to Canada. 
Mott of the French inhabitants chuſing to remain 
in he town, took the caths to King WIILIAu 
and Deen Mary, over whom Sir WILLIAM 
havinz appointed a Governor returned to Boſton 
on the 20th of the ſame month, having reduced 


tied ug. 


THE FRESENT'SI AE 


g g # Nye : nada at- 
thouſand Engliſh and fifteen hundred Indians,,g,,., 


but a ſtorm aroſe in the night which diſperſed the 


another French ſettlement at the mouth of St. CH Ab 
John's River, in the bay of Fundi, by the way; V. 
And the Engliſh kept poſleſſion of this country A 
till the peace of Ryſwick, anno 1697, when 44 


King WIILIAu thought fit to reſign it to the h 
French. But Queen ANNE being better appri- Celta 


| 


ſed of the importance of this country to the Eng- by King 

liſh, obliged the French to yield up their preten- ray 

ſions to Nova Scotia and Acadia at the peace of Reel 

Utrecht, anno 1712, the town of Port-Royal'y Un 

now bearing the name of Annapolis in honour of b, 

that Queen, But to proceed, now cally 
The ſucceſs Sir WILLIAM Pnieps met with Wunde 

in the reuuction of Nova Scotia encouraged him 

to attempt the conqueſt of Canada, which would 

have rendered the Englith maſters of all the north- 

ealt part of America; and to ſupport him in this 

enterprize, the people of New-England fitted out 

a fleet of two and thirty fail, putting on board of 

it two thouſand men under his command: And The reds 

it was concerted with the weſtern colonies, that a ef 


ſhould march over land from Connecticut and 
New-York at the ſame time, and attack the for- 
treſs of Montreal, ſituate above Quebeck, on the 
river St, Lawrence, that the Freach might be 
obliged to divide their forces, 

The fleet ſet fail from the town of Hull, on 
the gth of Auguſt, but contrary winds prevented 
their coming before Quebeck till the 5th of Octo- 
ber; and the detachment which marched over 
land not meeting with the canoes or boats the In- 
dians had. promiſed to provide to tranſport them 
over the lakes, they were obliged to return home, 
which gave Count FRONTENAC, the Governor 
of Canada, an opportunity to unite all his forces 
in the defence of Quebeck ; and when Sir W: L- 
LIAM ſent him a ſummons to ſurrender, he did 
not only ſlight the ſummons, but threatned to 
hang up the Officer who brought it, telling him 
they were a pack of pyrates, having no commiſ- 
ſion f-om the true King of England. 

Sir WIILIIAu PHtps hereupon landed four- 
teen hundred men, giving the command of them 
to Colonel WHALLEY, with orders to attack 
the town on the land- ſide, while he battered it 
with his ſhips from the river: But WHALLEY 
making his deſcent a league and a half from the 
town, to which the way lay through a wood that 
the French had fortified, he was twice repulſed 
and could never penetrate it. Whereupon Sir 
WIILIAu Philips ordered his men to embark 
again, reſolving to land them cloſe to the town; 


fleet, and at the ſame time it grew ſo extreme cold 
that many of their men fell tick, Whereupon it Th: 7 
was thought adviſeable to return home: And be- 
fore they reached Boſton, they loſt a thouſand men 


by the rigour of the ſeaſon, 54 RP 
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CHAP, Mr. DUMMER alſo obſerves that their troops 


V. did not fall by the ſword of the enemy, but the 
A lofles hep ſuſtained were occaſioned by famine and 
various di 


ſaſters in their return home, and chiefl 
by the early approach of a ſevere winter, which 
made it impracticable for proviſions to follow 
them. Certain it is they were very unfortunate 
in being detained ſo long by contrary winds, that 
the ſummer was ſpent before they could enter up- 
on action. It had been much better after this ac- 
cident to have deferred the expedition till another 
year. In that cold climate it is ſcarce ever prac- 
ticable to make a winter's campaign; and the 
ſtorms, fogs, and difficulty of the navigation in 
the river Canada, or St, Lawrence, after the au- 
tumnal equinox, make that voyage extremely ha- 
zardous, Whoever therefore ſhall attempt Que- 
beck hereafter, will do well to begin the enter- 
prize before midſummer, or they muſt never hope 
for ſucceſs, But to return. 

During this expedition of Sir WILI IAM 
Paies to the weſtward, the war was carried on 
very briſkly in the eaſt. Four or five hundred 
French and Indians croſſed the bay of Caſco in 
canoes, and ſurpriſed the town of Caſco, making 
the inhabitants priſoners of war, Whereupon all 
the ſmaller garriſons thereabouts abandoned their 
torts, and retired to Saco: And three hundred 
men being detached under Major CyHuRcH, to 
make head againſt the enemy on the frontiers, the 
Major did not only recover the town of Caſco, 
but forced the enemy to retire to the woods, and 
4:ncewith the Indians ſoon after deſired a truce z which was 
„agreed to at the fortreſs of Saghedoc, on the 29th 
of November, to continue till May, 1691. 

Still Sir W1LLIam PHIPs had his heart fixed 
upon the conqueſt of Canada, an enterprize of 
the laſt conſequence to the britiſh plantations, 
and embarked for England in the beginning of the 
year 1691, to ſolicit the court of England for a 
ſupply of troops from thence ; but King WII- 
LIAM wanted all his forces to make head againſt 
the French in Europe, and could not ſpare him 
any: When Sir WILLIAM found it in vain 
therefore to continue his application on that head, 
he employed his intereſt with the New-England 
agents to obtain a reſtoration of the Maſlachuſet 
charter: And tho? they did not ſucceed in this, 
they procured another with ample privileges, 
which the New-England people were not fo well 
pleaſed with however as the old patent, becauſe by 
the new patent the appointment of a Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Secretary, was reſer- 
ved to the crown, and the power of the militia 
veſted in the Governor, as Captain-General ; 
whereas, by their former patent, the Governor 
and all Officers, civil and military, were appoint- 
ed by the general aſſembly. However, his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to indulge the New-England agents 


Anew char. 
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ſo far as to ſuffer them to name their firſt Gover- CH AP. 
nor by the new charter, and they thereupon de- V, 
fired Sir WILLIAM PHirs might be the man; (WW 
which the King granted, and Sir WiLL1iam®” 72 Le 
Pulis was appointed Captain-General and Go- pute G4. 
vernor in chief of the Maſlachutet Bay in New- werner. 
England, 

In the mean time the truce of Saghedoc being The war 
expired, the war was revived in New-England, "ities 
and carried on with various ſucceſs, "The Eng- N 
liſh defended their garriſon towns in the province 
of Maine pretty well; but the open places and 
their plantations were generally plundered and de- 
ſtroyed, and great crueltics exerciſed on ſuch of 
the Engliſh as were made priſoners. 

Sir WILLIAM PHiPs arriving at New-Eng- 
land with the charter he had obtained, about this 
time, the people appeared diſcontented that their 
privileges were abridged in ſo many particulars : 
However, the general court appointed a day of 
thankſgiving for the ſafe arrival of their Gover- 
nor, and tranſinitted an addreſs of thanks to his 
Majeſty for granting them a new charter. And 
now Sir WILLIAM applied himſelf with his uſu- 
al diligence to carry on the war againſt the Indians 
on the north-eaſt ; who ſtill continued to harrafs 
and plunder the Engliſh ſettlements and maſſacre 
the inhabitants; and marching with a body of 
four hundred and fifty men over the river Kenne- 
beck, aſter he had repulſed the ſavages, he cauſed 
a fort to be erected near the mouth of the river 
Pemaquid, which he named William-Henry Fort, 
for the defence of the frontiers, being one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt regular fortifications that has 
been ſeen in that part of the world ; and proved 
an excellent barrier againſt the incurſions of the 
Indians; who being now weary of the war ſent 
an ambaſſador to Pemaquid to make propoſals of 
peace; and a treaty being thereupon agreed to, 
the following articles were concluded on the 11th 
of Auguſt, 1693. | 

1. That all the Indians on the north-eaſt of Pace cn. 
Merimack River ſhould acknowledge themſelves re an, 
ſubject to the crown of England and promiſe to 
abandon the French intereſt, 2. That they 
ſhould ſet all the Engliſh priſoners 2t liberty with- 
out ranſom. 3. They agreed that the Engliſn 
ſhould quietly enjoy all their plantations in this 
country; and 4. That trade ſhould be under 
ſuch regulations as the government of New-Eng- 
land ſhould preſcribe. And for the performance 
of theſe articles they delivered to Sir WILLIAXI 
Pips the Governor ſeveral hoſtages, as pledges 
of their fidelity : And the de on the other 
hand, promiſed them his protection. 5 

Towards the end of this war the . 5 
New-England appeared Den 3 een wy Fog 
apprehenſions of their being overrun with RK 
and evil ſpirits, one neighbour proſecuting ano- 
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CHAP, ther capitally for wichcraft with the utmoſt vio- 


V. 


PAR 15, a 
prenchur, 
the prime 
author of 


the deluſion, 


Phe wite 
netles 
threatened, 
toexto'ta 
conteihon. 


The form of 


the ind;ct- 


ment againſt 


Box- 
ROUGHE, 


Te evi - 


lence; in which they were ſo much encouraged 
by their preachers, and countenanced by their 
Magiſtrates, that no man's life was ſafe. Strange 
were the miſtakes, favs my author (Mr NEAIL) 
which ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt men in the 
country committed on this occaſion : And it muſt 


have proved fatal to the whole province if GoD 


had not mercifully interpoſed, 

Mr. PARIs a preacher at Salem, began the 
tragedy the latter end of the year 1691, under 
pretence his daughter and nicce were under an ill 
tongue (the former of them being nine, and 
the latter eleven years of age ;) and what was 
thought an evidence of their being afflicted by 
witches, was their''creeping into holes and cor- 
ners, and lying under chairs and ſtools. They 
had alſo, it is ſaid, ſomething like convulſion fits 
and complained of their being bitten and pinched 
by inviſible agents; and Mr. PAR ls ſuſpecting an 
Indian woman in his houſe named TIrTuBA, and 
two others whom the children cryed out tormented 
them in their fits, to be the witches, they were 
examined before a Magiſtrate ; and TiTuBA, 
frighted out of her wits at the charge, confeſſed 
that ſhe and the two other women had afflicted 
the children : But upon her enlargement (for they 
never put any to death that confeſs themſelves 
witches,) ſhe declared that her maſter had beaten 
and abuſed her to make her confeſs and accuſe 
ſuch as he called witches; and that whatever ſhe 
had faid by way of conicflion and accuſing others, 
was the eftect of ſuch uſage. 

The form of their indictments may be ſeen 
in that preferred againſt one of their preachers, 


viz, Mr, GoRGE BuRRovuGas, Miniſterof Fal- 


mouth. 


Whercin they charge, that the ſaid GeoRGE 
BU RROU GHS, on the ninth of May, in the fourth 
year of King WILLIAM and Queen Mary, 
and divers other days and times before and after, 
certain deteſtable acts, called witchcrafts and ſor- 
ceries, had wickedly and feloniouſly uſed, prac- 
tiſed, and exerciſed, within the town of Salem, 
in the county of Eſſex, in and upon MAR v 
WaLcorT of Salem, ſingle woman; by which 
laid wicked acts, the ſaid MARY WaALcorT, on 
the ninth of May aforefaid, and divers other 
days and times, was tortured, afflited, pined, 
conſumed, waſted, and tormentcd, againſt the 
King and Queen's peace, &c. 

Upon this and three indictments more for be- 
witching three other women, Mr. BuRRouGHns 
was brought to his trial, on the fifth of Auguſt, 
1692. 

The witneſſes againſt him were five women, 


cence again yho pretended to be bewitched by him, and 


im, 


eight confeſſing witches; the latter ſwearing he 


was the principal actor in their nightly revels, 


and was promiſed to be made King of Satan'sC 


kingdom, then about to be erected : And the be- 
witched perſons unanimouſly depoſed, that a ſpec. 
tre, reſembling the priſoner, but inviſible to others, 
tormented them in their fits. One of the wit. 
neſſes teſtifyed, that the priſoner preſſed her to 
ſet her hand to a book, and inflicted cruel pains 
on her when ſhe refuſed. Others depoſed he 
ſounded a trumpet for the witches to rendezyous 
at a ſacrament, and tempted thoſe he tormented 
to partake with them. Another ſaid, he carryed 
her to the top of a high mountain, and ſhewed 
her glorious kingdoms, telling her he would 
give them all to her if ſhe would fign his book, 

The confeſſing witches teſtifyed, he gave them 
puppets, and thorns to ſtick into the puppets, 
for afflicting other people ; exhorting them to be- 
witch all the people of Salem, but todo it gra- 
dually. 

Some people of credit depoſed, that he had the 
ſtrength of a giant, and inſtanced in his lifting 


great weights; but he ſhewed that an Indian in 


court had done the ſame. 

Others teſtifyed, he had been a cruel man to 
his wives 3 who often complained to the neighbours 
his houſe was troubled with evil ſpirits. 


Hip 
V. 


The priſoner denyed the whole charge, and The pi 
declared it to be his opinion, that never any per- de 


ſon made a formal contract with the devil, or 
could ſend the devil to torment other people at a 
diſtance. However, he was convicted, and ſen- 
tence of death paſſed on him. 


Being brought to his execution, he made ſolemn Nis ce. 
proteſtations of his innocence, and concluding tion. 


his prayer with the Lorn's prayer, expreſſed fo 
much devotion and reſignation, that the people 
were moved to pity him; and it was expected the 
Magiſtrates who attended him would have reſpi- 
ted his execution : But his accuſers cryed out he 
was aſſiſted by the Devil; whereupon he was 


turned off, and after he was cut down dragged: 
into a hole, not being ſuffered to have a decent 


burial in the uſual burying-place, 


Doctor MAT HER, giving an account of the Ma- 


circumſtances of ſeveral perſons ſaid to be be- 


THERS 
account a 


witched, relates, that their limbs were hor- (ec: tra 


cc 


* pinched black and blue; that pins were invi- 


ſibly run into their fleſh ; and that they were 
ſcalded until they had bliſters raiſed in them. 
One of them (ſays he) was aſſaulted by a 
ſpectre with a ſpindle in its hand, which no 
body elſe in the room could fee, until the afflict- 
ed in one of her agonies, ſnatched it out of the 
ſpectre's hand, and then all the company ſaw 
it. Another was haunted by a ſpectre in an in- 


cc 
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viſible ſheet ; but the aMicted in one of her fits 
tearing a piece of it away, it became viſible : 
Sometimes poiſon has been torced on the _— 


ribly diſtorted and convulſed ; that they were action 
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V. „ drank, they have preſently ſwollen, and aftec- 


wards been relieved by the medicines uſually 
given in ſuch caſes. Sometimes they have 
complained of burning rags forced into their 
mouths, which no body elſe could fee, yet the 
burns have remained on their mouths after- 
wards, Sometimes they have complained of 
irons heating in the fire to brand them, the 
marks of which they have carried to their 
graves, The ſpectres (ſays he) uſually perſo- 
nated ſome perſons whom the afflicted knew, 
and {which is very ſtrange if true,) when they 
wounded the ſpectre, the perſon whom the 
ſpectre repreſented was ounded too: For ex- 
ample, one of the afflicted ſaid, that the ſpectre 
that tormented her was D-H— and pointing 
to a certain place in the room, ſhe cryed out, 
there is D-H—; upon which a man with his 
rapier ſtruck at the place, and the afflicted told 
him that he had given her a ſmall prick about 
the eye; ſoon after which D-H— being ap- 
prehended, confeſſed herſelf a witch ; and that 
in troubling the girl that had impeached her ſhe 
had received two wounds, one about the eye, 
which ſhe ſhewed the Magiſtrates, and another 
in the ſide. If the accuſed caſt their eyes on 
the afflicted, the aMicted, tho? their faces were 
turned another way, would fall into a ſwoon, 
and continue in it until the hands of the accu- 
ſed came to touch them; and it was often 
found that the fleſh of the afflicted was bitten, 
ſo that the print of teeth was very viſible; 
and there would appear juſt ſuch a ſet of teeth, 
as was in the accuſed, even ſuch as might be 
clearly diſtinguiſhed: from other people's. In a 
word, the afflicted (as the Doctor obſerves) in a 
few days time arrived to ſuch a refining altera- 
tion upon their eyes, that they could fee their 
tormentors : They ſaw a Devil of a little ſta- 
ture, and of a tawny colour, attended with 
ſpectres, that appeared in more human cir- 
cumitances : "Theſe tormentors uſed to tender 
the afflicted a book, requiring them to ſign, 
or touch it at leaſt, in token of their con- 
ſenting to be liſted in the Devil's ſervice; which, 
if they refuſed, the ſpectres under the command 
of the black man tortured them with prodi- 
gious moleſtations.” | 


But Mr. CALExF of Boſton, in his book en- 


bs, titled, More wonders of the inviſible world, has 


endeavoured to invalidate the Doctor's account of 
things: He declares that the ſtory of the ſheet 
was a known forgery, it having been provided 
by the afflicted perſon the day before : And he 
does not doubt but the ſpindle was ſo too, 
adds, that the print of the ſet of teeth was nothing 
but the afflicted's biting themſelves; and that ſome- 


He 


have not had a tooth in their heads. 


And to ſhew yet farther the wickedneſs of FE) 


theſe afflicted perſons, he mentions an accident 
at the tryal of Sa RAH Goop, which, if true, 
ought alone to have invalidated their evidence for 
the future, The ſtory is this: While Sa R AN 
Goop was upon her tryal, one of the afflite( 
fell into a fit, and cryed out that the priſoner's 
ſpectre was ſtabbing her with a knife, but had 
broke it in her body; and to confirm the truth 
of her relation, ſhe plucked a piece of the blade 
out of her breaſt, and ſhewed it in court, But 
there was a young man preſent, who, ſeeing the 
blade, had the honeſty and courage to claim it 
for his, and to declare before the Judges, that 
he broke his knife but the day before, and threw 
away that part of the blade in the preſence of the 
afflicted perſon ; but that he had the handle with 


the other part of the blade in his pocket, which 


he delivered into court : And upon comparing 
them together, they were found to be parts of 
the ſame knife ; upon which the Judge only re- 
primanded her, and bid her tell no more lies. 
"Tis certain that theſe ſuſpected wizards and 
witches were convicted on very flender evidence 
for the court allowed the witneſſes to tell ſtories 
of twenty or thirty years ſtanding, about over- 
ſetting of carts, the death of cattle, unkindneſs 
of relations, or unexpected accidents befalling 
them after ſome quarrel ; all that was alledged 
againſt them, to the purpoſe, being either from 
the diſtempered perſons themſelves, or from thoſe 
who had been frighted into a confeſſion of their 
being witches by the threatnings of the Magiſ- 
trates, or encouraged to it by the hopes of mercy, 


Great part of the evidence given againſt theſe The eri- 


unhappy people alſo appears exceeding ridiculous, 
One teſtifyed, he bought a Sow of the prifoner 
which was troubled with fits ſoon aſter, 


in his bed that he was not able to itir; but on 
calling for help it vaniſhed. Another, that twelve 
years before the trial the priſoner often came to 
his houſe, and ſoon efter his child was troubled 
with ſtrange fits. Another depoſed, that having 
a controverſy with the priſoner about her fowls, 
he was grievouſly oppreſſed by ſomething in her 
likeneſs the night following. Another time he 
was troubled with a black Pig; but going to 
kick it the Pig vaniſhed. A miller depoſed, that 
going to receive ſome money of the priſoner, 
he had not gone three rods from her before he 
loſt it: And at another time, having been diſ- 
courſing with her, he had parted from her but a 
very little time before one of the wheels of his 
cart funk into the earth in very plain ground, 
and he was forced to call for aſſiſtance to get it 

| Bbbba | out, 
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dence again? 
all of them 
Incompetent 
Ano- and ridicu- 
ther, that the priſoner's ſpectre ſo oppreſſed him bus. 
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CHAP. out, but going to view the hole afterwards there 


was no ſign of it. 


oo other men depoſed, that being employed 


to repair one of the priſoner's collars, they found 
ſeveral puppets made of rags and Hogs briſtles. 
with headleſs pins in them ; and a jury of women 
being impanneled to ſearch her, found a pre- 
ternatural teat on her body, but upon a ſecond 
fearch, three or four hours after,. there was none 
to be found, 

Jonn ALLEN teſtifyed againſt another priſo- 
ner, that refuſing to carry ſome pipe-ſtaves for 
her, ſhe told him, he had as good, or his Oxen 
ſhould not do him much ſervice ; and he replying, 
do you threaten mg, you old witch? I will 
throw you into the brook. She ran away, but his 
Oxen afterwards run mad into the ſea, and were 
all drowned except one, 

Another depoſed, that as he lay in his bed one 
night, the priſoner jumped in at. a window, took 
hold of his feet, and drawing his body into a 
heap, lay upon him two hours, ſo that he could 
neither ſpeak or ſtir ; but at laſt he caught hold 
of her hands, and bit three of her fingers to the 
bone, whereupon ſhe went down ftairs and out 
of doors. | 

One KEMBAI teſtifyed that, upon ſome diſ- 
guſt, one of the priſoners told him his Cow ſhould 
do him no good, and it dyed next morning : 
And another time, refuſing to buy one of the 
priſoner's Puppies, he was frighted with a black 
Dog as he came out of the woods, which flew 
upon him, and he thought would have torn his 
throat out; but upon naming the name of 


_ CHRIST it vaniſhed away: Which he ſuppoſed 
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to be a piece of the priſoner's black art, to revenge 
himſelf on him for not buying his Puppy. 
SARAH ATKINSON depoſed, that the priſoner 
came on foot from Ameſbury to her houſe at 
Newbury in an extraordinary wet ſeaſon, when 
it was not not fit to travel, and yet the ſoles of 
her ſhoes were hardly wet; which laſt piece of 


evidence, Dr. MaTHER obſerves, put the pri- 


foner into great confuſion, 

And here, ſays Mr. Near (who was far 
from being an enemy of the Doctor,) I can't 
forbear making one remark upon theſe. as well 
as upon all the trials that Dr. CoTToxn MA- 
THER has publiſhed to the world on this occa- 
ſion; that when he has given us the depoſiti- 


ons of the witneſſes againſt the priſoners at large, 
he paſtes over their defence in ſuch general words 


as theſe, they ſaid nothing worth conſidering ; 
their diſcourſe was full of tergiverſations and 
contradictions; they were confounded, and their. 
countenances fell, &c, whereby his reader is left. 
in the dark, and rendered incapable of judging 
of the merits of the cauſe, If the defence of 
the priſoners were ſo weak and confuſed as the 


Doctor repreſents, it had been for the advantage Ct Ap 


O 


of the court to have expoſed it at large to che 


world; but if not, it is very hard that it ſhould py 


be ſmothered, 

But upon ſuch evidence as this «wenty-eight 
perſons received ſentence of death, of which nine- 
teen were executed, and one (namely) Gil ES 
Cory, was preſſed to death, all of them dying 
with ſtrong proteſtations of their innocence, 
GeorRGE JAcoss, ſen. being condemned, the 
Sherift's officers came and ſeized all he had, even 
to his wife's wedding-ring, Hard was the caſe 
of this old man! who was convicted by the evi- 
dence of hisgrand- daughter, who, to fave her own 
life, confeſſed herſelf a witch, and was forced to 
appear againſt her own grand-father and Mr, 
BuRRouGHs. On the day before their execu- 
tions ſhe came to Mr. BuRRovuGHns, acknow- 
ledged her guilt, and begged his pardon on her 
Knees 3 who not only forgave her, but alſo prayed' 
with and for her. The day after their executi- 
ons ſhe wrote the following: letter to her father, 

Honoured. father, 

After my humble duty remembered to you, 
hoping in the LoRD of your good health, 
as bleſſed be Gop I enjoy, though in abun- 
dance of affliction, being cloſe confined here, 
in a loathſome dungeon, the LorD look down 
in mercy upon me, not knowing how ſoon 
I ſhall be put to death, by means of the af. 
flicted perſons, my grand-ſather having ſuf- 
“ fered already, and all his eſtate feized. for the 
King. The reaſon of my confinement is this, 
I having through the. Magiſtrates threatnings, 
and my own vile and wretched heart, con- 
feſſed ſeveral things contrary to my conſcience- 
and knowledge, though to the wounding ot 
my own ſoul ; the LoRD pardon me for it, 
but oh ! the terrors of a. wounded-conſcience- 
& who can bear | But hlefled be the Lorp, he 
would not. let me go on in my fins, but in 
mercy I hope to my ſoul would not ſuffer me 
to keep it in any longer, but I was forced to 
« confeſs the truth of all before the Magiſtrates, 
« who would not believe me; but it is their 
pleaſure to put me here, and Gop knows how 
“ ſoon I ſhall be put to death. Dear father, let 


„ me beg your prayers to the LoxD on my be- 


half, and ſend us a joyful and happy meeting 
c in heaven, My mother, poor woman, is very 
crazy, and remembers her kind love to you,, 
« and to uncle, viz, D— A—, fo leaving you. 
e to the protection of the LoRn,, I.rcft your 
„ dutiful daughter, 


From the dungeon 
in Salem priſon, 
Aug. 20, 1692. 


There were eight more condemned beſides thoſe 
that were pardoned, but on account of their be- 
coming evidences they were firſt reprieved, en 

hen 


MAROCARET JACOBS, 
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CHAP. then pardoned ; and between three and four hun- 


V. 


dred more were impriſoned or accuſed : Indeed, 
the whole country (ſays Mr. Nr AL) was in con- 
fuſion, every one being jealous of his neighbour, 

Mrs. CAR of Charles- Town being commit- 
ted to Cambridge priſon and laid in irons, her 
huſband attended the trials of ſome others, and 
obſerving that the ſpectral evidence was received, 
together with idle and malicious ſtories againſt 
peoples lives, contrived his wiſe's eſcape, and fled 
with her to Rhode-Ifland, and afterwards to New- 
York, where they ſtaid till the ſtorm was over. 

Mr. Pnirie ENGLISH and his wife alſo fled, 
whoſe eſtate Mr. Corwin. the Sheriff ſeized, to 
the value of 1500 J. which was wholly loſt, ex- 
cept about 300 Il. which was afterwards reſtored. 

Mr. DupLEyY BRADSTREET, a Juſtice of 
peace in Andover, having granted out warrants 
againſt thirty or forty for ſuppoſed witchcraft ;, 
and ſeeing cauſe at length to refuſe granting any 
more, was with his wife accuſed of killing nine 
perſons by witcheraft, and forced to fly the coun- 
try. 

{OF JohN BRADSTREET, brother to the 
Juſtice, being accuſed of afflicting a poor Dog, and 
riding upon him through the air to witch- meet- 
ings, was forced to fly for his life into Piſcataqua 
government; but the Dog was put to death. 

Captain JOHN ALDIN, a man of good repu- 
tation and eſteem, being examined at Salem, and 
committed to Boſton Goal, May 31, after fifteen 
weeks impriſonment made his eſcape. And after- 
wards returning again, ſurrendered himſelf to. the 
ſuperior court at Boſton, none of his former ac- 
cuſers appearing againſt him. | 

Another gentleman of Boſton, being accuſed by 
the afflicted at Andover, ventured to ſtand his 
ground, and ſent a writ by ſome particular friends 
to arreſt his accuſers in 1000 I, action for defama- 
tion, with inſtruction to inform themſelves of the 
certainty of the proof; which fo frighted the 
poor creatures, that from that time the accuſations 
at Andover generally ceaſed, . 

Things were indeed come to a wretched paſs, 
no man being ſure of his life or fortune for an 
hour; and no wonder, conſidering the infamous 
methods that were made uſe of to bring people 
into the ſnare : There was a ſociety of gentlemen 
at Salem, like that for the reformation of manners 
in London, who engaged.to find out and proſe- 
cute all ſuſpected perſons; and many were impri- 
toned by their means. | 

Mr. Josxzpa BALLARD's wife of Andover 
telling tick of a malignant fever, of which ſhe 
died, her huſband fanſied her bewitched, and ſent 
horſe and man forty miles to Salem to fetch ſome 
ol theſe diſtempered wretches that pretended. to 


NGLAND 
the ſpectral ſight, to tell who it was that af-CH AP. 


flicted her: When they came they fell into their 
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fits, and accuſed one perſon as fitting on the head, (5 I 


and another on the lower parts of the afflicted, 
No ſooner was the ſcene opened but the whole 
town was alarmed, and more than fifty were 
complained of for afflicting their neighbours in a 
few weeks; here it was that many were made to 
accuſe themſelves of riding upon poles through the 


air to witch- meetings; many parents believed 


their children to be witches, and huſbands theis 
wives. | | 

Things went on in the old chanel till the 
afflicted over- acted their parts ſo far as to accuſe 
ſome of the neareſt relations of Dr. IncRtE ast 
MaATHER, and of the Governor himſelf; it was 


time then to make a ſtand : Accordingly we find 


the very next ſeſſions, which was January 3, 


1692-3, when fifty-ſix bills were preferred againſt 


perſons for witchcraft, the grand jury brought in 
thirty ignoramus; and of the remaining twenty- 
ſix, the petty jury convicted but three, whom the 


| Governor pardoned : Nay, the people's eyes were 


ſo far opened by this time, that they would not 
convict people upon their own confeſſions ; for 
when MARY WarTrTs's confeſſion was produced 
as evidence againſt her, the grand jury would 
not accept it, but looking upon her as a diſtemper- 
ed perſon, brought in the bill ignoramus; and 


though the court ſent them out a ſecond time, 


they returned again with the ſame verdict, 
And indeed all the confeſſions that were made 
ſeem to me either the effects of a diſtempered 


brain, or extorted from perſons to ſave their lives. 

Hence it was, that the huſbands and children - 
of ſome upon their bended knees have prevailed 
with them to confeſs every thing that 'was laid to - 


their charge: * Others have been wearied out 
with long and tedious examinations before pri- 


vate perſons for many hours together, till they 
yielded to any thing; the queſtion being then 


aſked, were you at ſuch a witch- meeting? Or 


have you ſigned the Devil's book? If they replied 
yes, the whole was drawn out into the form of a 
That this was really the caſe, will 
appear by the following certificate, ſigned by the 


confeſſion, 


hands of half a dozen honeſt women, whoſe con- 


ſciences would not ſuffer them to diſguiſe the truth 


any longer, 


«© We whofe names are under- written, inha- - 


& hitants of Andover : Whereas that horrible and 


« tremendous judgment beginning at Salem-Vil- 


lage in the year 1692, by ſome called witch- 


c 


* 


„ houſe, ſeveral young petions being ſeemingly 


“ afflicted did accuſe ſeveral perſons for afflicting 
„them, and- many there believing it to be ſo, 
* ; x e Sores 


® They were never executed if. they ccaf:Ned, unleſs they recanted their conſef.ons- 


craft, firſt breaking forth at Mr. Paris's - 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


* the afflicted perſons could tell what or who was 
ce the cauſe of that ſickneſs; JosEPHBALLARD 
% (of Andover)'s wife being fick at the ſame time, 
«© he either from himſelf, or the advice of others, 
« fetched two of the perſons called the afflicted 
5 perſons from Salem- Village to Andover, which 
was the beginaing of that dreadful calamity that 
befell us in Andover; and the authority in 
Andover believing the ſaid accuſations to be 
truc, ſent for the ſaid perſons to come together 
to the meeting-houſe in Andover (the afflicted 
5 perſons being there ;) after Mr. BALLARD had 
been at prayer, we were blind-folded, and our 
hands were laid upon the aMicted perſons, they 
being in their fits, and falling into theſe fits at 
our coming into their preſence, as they ſaid 
ſome led us, and laid our hands on them, and 
then they ſaid they were well, and that we 
were guilty of afflicting them: Whereupon we 
were all ſeized as priſoners by a warrant from 
the juſtice of the peace, and forthwith carried 
to Salem; and by reaſon of that ſuddden ſurpri- 
zal, we knowing ourſelves altozether innocent 
of that crime, we were all exceedingly, aſto- 
niſhed and amazed, and conſternated and af- 
frizhted out of our reaſon; and our deareſt re- 
lations ſeeing us in that dreadful condition, and 
knowing our great danger, apprehending that 
there was no other way to fave our lives, as 
the caſe was then circumſtantia:ed, but by con- 
feiling ourſelves to be ſuch and ſuch perſons, as 
the afflicted repreſented us to be : They out of 
tender love and pity perſuailed' us to confeſs 
what we did confeſs, and indeed that confellion, 
that is ſaid we made, was ho other than what 
was ſuggeſted to us by ſome gentlemen, they tel- 
ling us that we were witches, and they knew it, 
and we knew it, and they knew that we knew 
it, which made us think that we were ſo; and 
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© our underſtanding and our reaſon, and our fa- 


OS 
culties being almoſt gone, we were not capa- 


ble of judging of our condition; as alſo the 
hard meaſures they uſed with us rendered us in- 
capable of making our defence, but we ſaid 
any thing, and every thing they deſired, and 
moſt of what we ſaid was but in effect a con- 
ſenting to what they ſaid, Some time after 
when we were better compoſed, they telling 
us of what we had conſeſſed, we did profeſs 
that we were innocent and ignorant of ſuch 
things; and we hearing that SAMUEL W aRD- 
WELL, who had renounced his confeſſion, was 
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ted for deny condemned and executed, ſome of us were told 


ing his con 
ſcllion. 


that we were going aſter WARDH WELL. 


Mary O-Go00D, ABIGAIL BAKER, 
Mary TILER, SARAH WILSON, 
DELIVERANCE Dane, Hannan TILER. 

If this confeſhon had been made a little ſooner, 


while the ſpectral evidence was in repute, it had CHA P. 


colt the confeſſors their lives; for it is impoſſible 


to expreſs the blind fury and zeal of the people a- WY 


gainſt the priſoners who believed every thing the 
afflicted ſaid, and diſbelieved every thing the ac- 
cuſed offered in their own vindication. 

When neither promiſes nor threatnings could 
bring perſons to confeiſion, they ſometimes made 
ule of violence and force, as appears by the moving 
letter that Mr. PRocTo ſent to the Miniſters of 
Boſton a few days before his trial; which becauſe 
it gives a clear account of this matter, I will tran- 
{cribe in his own words. 

To the reverend Mr. MaTrter, Moovby, 
BaiLyY, ALLEN, WILLALD, 

Reverend gentlemen, 

The innocence of our caſe, with the enmity 
of our accuſers, and our judges and juries, whom 
nothing but our innocent blood will ſerve their 
turn, having condemned us already before our 
trials, being ſo much incenſed and inraged a- 
„ gainſt us by the Devil, makes us bold to 
and implore your favourable aſſiſtance of this 
our humble petition to his excellency. That 
if it be poſſible our innocent blood may be 
ſpared, which undoubtedly otherwiſe will be 
ſhed if the Lox p does not mercifully ſtep in, the 
« Magiſtrates, Miniſters, Juries, and all the peo- 
<* ple in general being ſo much incenſed and enrag- 
ed againſt us by the deluſion of the Devil, which 
we can term no other, by reaſon we know in 
our conſciences we are all innocent perſons; 
here are five perſons who have lately confeſſed 
themſelves to be witches, and accuſe ſome of 
of us of being along with them at a facrament 
ſince we were committed to cloſe priſon, which 
we know to be lies. Two of the five are car- 
riers ſons, young men who would not corflels 
any thing till they tied them neck and heels, 
till blood was ready to come out of their noſes; 
and *tis credibly believed and reperted, that 
this was the occaſion of making them confeſs 
that they never did; by reaſon oy ſaid one 
had been a witch a month, another five weeks, 
and that their mother had made them ſo, who 
had been confined here theſe nine weeks. My 
ſon WILLIAM PRocToOR, becauſe he would 
not confeſs when he was examined that he was 
e guilty, they tied him neck and heels, till the 
blood guſhed out of his noſe, and would have 
kept him ſo twenty-four hours, if one more 
« merciful than the reſt had not taken pity on 
“ him, and cauſed him to be unbound. Theſe 
e accuſations are very like the popiſh cruelties; 
& they have already undone us in our eſtates, and 
& that will not ſerve their turns without our in- 
& nocent blood. If it can't be granted that we 
% may have our trials at Boſton, we humbly beg 
that you would endeavour to have theſe Magi- 
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HAP.“ ſtrates changed, and others put in their room; 
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« begging alſo and beſceching, that you would 
« pleaſe to be here, ſome of you, if not all, at 
ce our trials, hoping thereby you may be the means 
« of ſaving our innocent bloods; deſiring your 
« prayers to the LORD on our behalf, we reſt 
« your poor afflicted ſervants, 
Jonn PRocToR, &c. 
But this Letter had no effect, PRocToR and 
his fellow priſoners being convicted and executed 
a little after. Such methods as theſe being made 
uſe of, it is no wonder that the number of confeſ- 
ſing witches amounted to fifty, not one of whom 
were put to the trial whether they would abide by 
their confeſſions when they came to die : Unhappy 
creatures | who were forced to do the drudgery of 
taking away the lives of their neighbours to ſave 
their own, But upon the afflicted's over acting 
their part, as I obſerved before, the tide of the 
peoples affections began to turn, and they who a 
little before were in danger of being torn in pie- 
ces by the mob, were now univerſally lamented 
and pitied, All further proſecutions were now ſtop- 
ped, the accuſations of the aMicted were entirely 


diſregarded, the priſon doors were ſet open to all 


that were under confinement by the accuſations of 
the afflicted, and Sir WILLIAM PHrirs, after 
ſome time, pardoned all that were under ſentence 
of condemnation. 

But beſides the blood that was ſpilt upon this 
occaſion, ſeveral perſons and families were ruined 
in their eſtates and reputations, partly by long im- 
priſonment, and partly by the avarice of the Offi- 
cers who took poſſeſſion of their houſes in their 
abſence; and tho” I am fully ſatisfied that the zeal 
of the government in this affair proceeded from 
their regard to the glory of Gop (continues Mr, 
NAI) yet J muſt ſay, that the Magiſtrates were 
too partial in their behaviour towards the accuſed; 
and that Sir WILLIAM PHiPs himſelf treated 
them with too much ſeverity, by ordering them 
to be laid in irons, and countenancing the popu- 
lar cry againſt them. 

The whole country were by degrees made ſenſi- 
ble of their miſtake, and moſt of the actors in 
this tragedy repented the ſhare they had in it. 
One of the honourable judges that ſat on the bench 
at theſe trials on a faſt day, in a full aſſembly at 
the ſouth meeting in Boſton, delivered in a paper 


to be read to all the people, acknowledging his 


having fallen into ſome errors in the trials at Sa- 
lem, and begging the prayers of the congregation 
that the guilt of ſuch miſcarriages might not be 
imputed to the country in general, or to him and 
his family in particular. And while this pap; r was 
reading, he ſtood up in view of the whole aſſembly. 

The jury likewiſe publiſhed a paper ſigned with 
their n in the following Words: 

Wie whoſe names are under-written, being 
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in the year 1692, called to ſerve as Jurors in CH AP» 


court at Salem, on trial of many who were by 


ſome ſuſpected of doing acts of witchcraft up- WW 


on the bodies of ſundry perſons, do confeſs that 
we ourſelves were not capable to underſtand, 
nor able to withſtand the my ſterious deluſions of 
the powers of darkneſs and prince of the air, 
but were, for want of knowledge in ourſelves, 
and better information from others, prevailed 
with to take up with ſuch evidence againſt the 
accuſed, as on ſurther conſideration, and fur- 
ther informations, we juſtly fear was inſuffici- 
ent for the touching the lives of any, Deut. 
xvii. 6, Whereby we fear we have been inſtru- 
mental with others, though ignorantly and un- 
willingly, to bring upon our ſelves, and thete 
people of the Lok D, the guilt of innocent 
blood, which ſin the Lord faith in ſcripture 
he would not pardon, 2 Kings xxiv. 4. That 
is, we ſuppoſe, in regard to his temporal 
judgments; we do therefore hereby ſignify to 
all in general, and to the ſurviving ſufferers in 
eſpecial, our decp ſenſe of, and forrow for our 
errors in acting on ſuch evidence to the con- 
demning of any perſon, 


And do hereby acknowledge that we juſtly 


fear that we are very ſadly deluded and miſta- 
ken, for which we are much diſquieted and 
diſtreſſed in our minds, and do therefore hum- 
bly beg forgiveneſs firſt of Gor for Car15T's 
ſake for this our error, and pray that GoD 
would not impute the guilt of it to our ſelves, 
nor others; and we alſo pray that we may be 
conſidered candidly and aright by the living 
ſufferers, as being then under the power of a 
ſtrong and general deluſion, utterly unacquain- 
ted with, and not experienced in matters of that 
nature, 

* We do heartily aſk forgiveneſs of you all, 
whom we have juſtly offended ; and declare, 
according to our preſent minds, we would 
none of us do ſuch things again for the whole 
world; praying you to accept of this in way 
of ſatisfaction for our offence; and that you 
would bleſs the inheritance of the Lok, that 
he may be intreated for the land. 


TroMas Fisx, foreman. THOMAS PERLE V, ſen. 


WILLIAM FISk, 
JohN BaTCHELER, 
THomas FisK, jun. 
JohN Dane, 
JosEPH EveLITH, 
And Dr. CorTon "MAaTHER, who wit the Dr. Ma- 


Jonn PEnoDyY, 
THhHoMaAs PERKINS, - 
SAMUEL SAYER, 
ANDREW ELLIOT, - 
HENRY HERRICK \/ſen. 


forementioned trials, has ſince =deelared it as his 


peared to him: 1. From the great number of 
perſons accuſed. 2. From the quality of the per- 
ſons accuſed, ſome of whom were perſons of blame 


leſo and holy lives. 3. From the numbe 


r of the 


N confeſles his *** 
opinion, that things were carryed too far, as ap- errors. 


afflicted .. 
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C HAP. afflicted, which encreaſed to about fifty. This 

V. (fays he) gave juſt ground to ſuſpect ſome miſtake, 
WYS 4. From the execution of the priſoners, not one 
of which confeſled their guilt 'at their death, tho 
ſeveral of them were perſons of good knowledge 
and ſober lives, and dyed in a ſerious and affect- 
ing manner. And as for the confeſſors (ſays he) 
we had no experience whether they would abide 
by their confeſſions when they came to die; they 
being all reprieved and pardoned. 5. Becauſe, 
when the proſecutions ceaſed, the afMiQted grew 
preſently well. The accuſed are generally quiet, 
and we have had no diſturbance ſince that time for 
theſe hye years, 


"BE 5 Ac ] have often wondred that no publick notice was 
theſe pro- ever taken either of the aMicted perſons or con- 
Lecutionzss feffing witches. If the agitations of the afflicted 


were voluntary and artful, the blood of the inno- 
cent certainly lay at their doors ; but if not, they 
ſhould have been treated as lunaticks, or as per- 
ſons, who, being poſſeſled by an evil ſpirit, had 
been the unhappy inſtruments of taking away the 
lives of their honeſt neighbours. "The confefling 
witches may poſſibly deſerve a little more com- 
paſhon if their confeſſions were extorted by vio- 
lence, or aroſe from the pure neceſſity of ſaving 
their lives this way and no other (as I believe was 
the caſe of moſt of them ;) but yet their bear- 
ing falſe witneſs againſt their neighbours, and 
dipping their hands in their innocent blood, ought 
not to have been paſſed over in ſilence. 

Mr. PARIs indeed, in whoſe houſe this tragedy 
began, and who had himſelf been a witneſs, and 
a zealous proſecutor of the accuſed, felt the effects 
of the people's reſentment ſome time after; for 
his people not only withdrew from his communion, 
but preſented ſeveral petitions and remonſtrances 
to the Magiſtrates and Miniſters of Boſton to 
obtain his removal: They declared, That Mr. 
„ PaRis's believing the Devil's accuſations, 
and readily departing from all charity to perſons 
of blameleſs lives and converſations upon ſuch 
ſuggeſtions z his promoting accuſations, and 
his partlality therein; his ſtifling ſome and en- 
couraging others; his going to MARY W a- 
LUT and ABIGAIL WILLIAMS, to know 
who afflicted the people in their illneſſes, and 
his taking an oath that the priſoners by their 
looks knocked down the pretended ſufferers, 
tho” it is certain he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter 3” obliged them to refuſe him for their 


Miniſter. The Miniſters of Boſton did every 
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thing they could to make up the difference ; and 


Mr. PARIS himſelf, in the year 1694, made a 
publick acknowledgement of his error, begging 
pardon both of Gop and man; but the people 
inſiſting that that they neither could nor would 
ſit under the miniſtry of a man who had been 
an inſtrument of the miſery and ruin of ſo many 
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of their relations and friends, he was at laſt re- CH AP 
moved, 

The confuſion occaſioned by theſe proſecutions 
were no {mall hindrance to the cultivating a good The In. 
correſpondence with the Indians on the concluſion probe. 
of the peace of Pemaquid, in the year 1693. — 
However, Sir WILLIAM PHiPps, the Gover- 
vernor, did not entirely neglect it. He aſſembled 
the Sachems on the frontiers, made them preſents 
and opened a free trade with their tribes. He 
propoſed alſo the leaving among them ſome con- 
verted Indians, to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian 
religion, and they thereupon made great proteſta- 
tions of their fidelity and future friendſhip; but 
as to religion they deſired to be excuſed, and 
would not ſuffer any preachers or miſſionaries to 
remain amongſt them; for the French jeſuites and 
Popiſh prieſts had already proſelyted this people, 
and indeed created in them an abhorrence of the 
religion of the Engliſh ; ſuggeſting that their an- 
ceſtors were the crucifiers of our SAv1oUR, 
and themſelves the perſecutors of all good catho- 
licks, 

Sir WILLIAM was no leſs unfortunate in his 
adminiſtration at home than in his attempts to 
convert the Indians ; for his government was not 
only diſturbed by people who pretended to be 
poſſeſſed and bewitched, but a ſtrong faction was 
formed againſt him, that aſcribed all their grie- 
vances to his conduct : To him they imputed it, 
that their privileges were abridged by the new char- 
ter, and that their taxes were ſo high, occaſioned 
by the needleſs expences he had put them upon, of 
building fort Pemaquid, and other fortreſſes on 
their frontier : And they proceeded fo far as to ex- |} 
hibit articles againſt him to the privy-council of ag BY 
England; whereupon he was recalled to defend pit, 
himſelf ; but carrying over with him an addreſs impeached | 
from the general aſſembly in his favour, he was as 
not only acquitted, but promiſed to be reſtored to 
his poſt : However he fell ill of a fever in Lon- 
don, and dyed there on the 18th of February, He d 
1694-5, in the 45th year of his age. 5 ; 

In the mean time the French ſpirited up the m——_— ; 
Indians of Canada and Nova Scotia to break the . 
peace with the Engliſh within a year after it was 
made ; and the Savages falling upon the planta- 
tions and open towns on the frontiers, maſſacred 
great numbers of the inhabitants, and carryed 
more into captivity : And the French joining their 3 
forces with the Indians, in the year 1696, ſur- For „ 
priſed the important fortreſs of Pemaquid and 44 h the 
demoliſhed it. . 2 

In the year 1697, the French and their Indian —_—_ 
allies made preparations to invade New-England [ 
by ſea and land ; but Lieutenant STOUGHTON. 
detaching fire hundred men to the north: eaſt, 
under the command of Major MARCH, the ene- 
my was repulſed on that ſide, and obliged to 2 
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CHAP. into the woods; and the French fleet at the ſame 


time being ſhattered by a tempeſt, thought fit to 
return to the river Canada without attempting to 
make a deſcent. There were afterviards ſome ſmall 


| ſkirmiſhes upon the frontiers, but no conſiderable 


The peace 
o Rat- 
Wick, 


The war 
renewed. 


action; and in December 1698, advice arrived of 
the concluſion of the peace of Reſwick; whereupon 
the Sieur FRoNnTENAc, Governor of Ca- 
nada, adviſed his Indian allies to releaſe their pri- 
ſoners, and make the beſt terms they could with 
the Engliſh ; for his maſter being now at peace 
with that nation, he could no longer ſupport them; 
and the Indians taking his advice, made their 
ſubmiſſion at Caſco, on the 7th of January, 1698-9 
promiſing to perform the articles they had agreed 
to in the year 1693, and declared they had never 
broke them, if they had not been incited to it 
by the French jeſuites, | 

The Earl of Bellamont was about this time 
made Governor of New-England and New- 
York, but reſided chiefly at the latter, leaving 
the adminiſtration of the Government of New- 
England to Lieutenant-Governor STOUGHTON ; 
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ces lay waiting for proviſions until the 20th of CH A P. 


July, when they were reimbarked, and on the 


25th two New-England regiments alſo were added. 


to them, and embarked on board the fleet, by the 
command of Governor DUDLEY. 

In the mean time General Nic noLson, Go- 
vernor of New-York, aſſembled a body of two 
thouſand Engliſh and thirteen hundred Indians, 
who were ordered to embark on the rivers which 
fall into the lake of Ontario, uſually called the 
lake of Canada, or Frontenac, and ſo get into the 


river of St. Lawrence, and attack the fortreſs of 


Montreal, ſituated in an iſland of that river in 
order to make a diverſion, and divide the French 
forces, while Admiral WALKER and General 
HiLL ſhould attack Quebeck. But our unfor- 


tunate fleet never reached that city; for arriving 


in the mouth of the river Canada, there fell fo 
thick a fog that their pilots were at a loſs which 
way to ſteer, having no ſoundings to direct them; 
and it afterwards blowing hard, they were driven 
upon the north ſhore among the rocks, where 


V. 


they loſt eight of their tranſports with eight hun- Part of the 
dred men on board, and the whole fleet was in 'raniports 
danger of being ſhipwrecked, Whereupon they *9Y* 
made the beſt of their way to the eaſt-ward, and 

coming to Spaniſh-River-Bay, they held a coun- 

cil of war, on the 4th of September, wherein it The Admi- 
being conſidered that they had but ten weeks pro- ral and Ge- 


, neral | 
viſion for the fleet and army, and that the navi- ay her 


and a war commencing in Europe between the 
confederates and the French, in the year 1702, 
New-England was ſoon involved in it. In this 
war the New-England people made another effort 
for the recovery of Port-Royal in Acadia, but were 
not ſucceſsful in their firſt attempt, However, 


Th: Erg- being afliſted the next year with five hundred re- 
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gular troops, commanded by Colonel NI c Hol- 
SON, they carried the place. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the miniſtry in 
Old-England propoſed the attacking of Canada 
once again; and the colonies of New-England and 
New-York readily came into it, and actually 
made conſiderable levies of men and money to aſ- 
ſiſt and ſupport that enterprize, being in daily ex- 
pectation of a ſquadron of men of war, and a bo- 
dy of land forces from Great-Britain, to enter 
upon action; but our Generals on this fide being 
unwilling to ſpare any troops from Flanders, the 
enterprize was laid aſide until the year 1711: 
When the Generals as well as the miniſtry, being 
changed, that important expedition was revived, 
and Admiral WALK ER was commanded for New- 
England with a ſquadron of twelve me nof war, fix 
ſtore ſhips, and forty tranſports ; on board whereof 
were five thouſand veteran troops, under the com- 


mand of Brigadier-General HILL. All manner of 
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warlike ſtores, and forty horſes, for the uſe of 
the artillery, alſo were put on board ; and with 
theſe the Admiral arrived at Boſton'on the 25th 
of June 1711, having been ſeven weeks and three 
days in his paſſage from Plymouth, Whereupon 
the land forces were ſet on ſhore on Nodd's Iſland, 
in the Maſſachuſet Bay, to refreſh themſelves, and 
wait until all things were in readineſs to beſiege 
hh, capital of Canada, Here the for- 

OL, . | 


ee 


gation was ſo bad at this time of the year in thoſe 
parts that they could not depend on ſupplies of 
proviſion from New-England, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved to return home; and ſetting ſail accord- 
ingly (after they had detached ſome ſhips and for- 
ces to Boſton and Annapolis) the fleet arrived at 
Portſmouth on the qth of October following ; 
where, to complete their misfortune, the Edgar, 
the Admiral's ſhip was blown up, and ſeven hun- 
dred people periſhed, including the failors wives 
and thoſe that came to welcome their ſriends 
home : But the Captain and moſt of the Officers 
being then on ſhore, eſcaped the terrible blow. 
As for General N1icnorson, and the forces 
that were deſigned to make a diverſion by be- 
ſieging Montreal, an expreſs being ſent after 
them with the advice of the loſs of the tranſ- 
ports in the river Canada, they returned to New- 
York without attempting any thing. And thus 
unhappily ended an expedition, which, if it had 
ſucceeded, would have'made us maſters of the beſt 
part of North-America, and driven the French 
entirely from that continent : And as people are 
apt to blame one another where they fail of ſucceſs, 
we find the Admiral and General complaining 
that their being detained at Boſton for want of 
the proviſions and reinforcements the government 
of New-England had promiſed, until the ſummer 
was ſpent, and then not being furniſhed with — 
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CHAP. pilots there, were the occaſions of their misfor- 


V's 


tune. The New-England people, on the other 


band, alledged, that it was not too late in the 


The delay 


year but they might have ſucceeded, if the Ge- 
neral and Admiral had been hearty in the enter- 
prize. 

But perhaps neither of them were much to 

lame. We may rather aſcribe the ill ſucceſs they 
met with to the want of a good underſtanding be- 
tween Old and New-England, and to the wind 
and weather, which the wiſeſt and braveſt com- 
manders cannot provide againſt, 

An enterprize of this nature had been concert- 
ed in Old-England ſome time before, as has been 
obſerved already, an! the New-England people 
had made great preparations to ſecond it ; but 
when they had put themſelves to a very great ex- 
pence, our Generals in Flanders would ſpare no 
troops for this ſervice; whereby all the trouble and 
charges they had been at were loſt. When this 
project therefore was revived, the New-England 
people determined to wait till the fleet and army 


ſhould arrive at Boſton before they began their 


preparations, and the rather becauſe there had been 
a change of the miniſtry ; for they were jealous 
that the new miniſtry had but little friendſhip for 
them. When the fleet and army therefore came 
into the bay, they were forced to wait a whole 
month for the forces and proviſions they were to 
take in there, The colony indeed urge in their 
defence, that no port in Great-Britain could have 
furniſhed ſuch a fleet and army with proviſions 
ſooner 3 which I agree to be true, and that they 
were very hearty in the enterprize after they ſaw 
the forces arrive; for nothing could be of more 


ia furniſhing importance to them than the conqueſt of Canada. 
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But they ought to have had their forces and provi- 
ſions ready on the arrival of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
when they had notice of their coning; for that 
month's delay, in the fineſt ſeaſon of the year, 
was certainly a vaſt diſadvantage to the enter- 
prize : And whatever ſome malicious and envious 
ſpirits in Old-England might ſuggeſt to the con- 
trary then, and have repeated ſince the diſaſter 
happened, it is very evident that all imaginable 
encouragement was given to the undertaking in 
England, and that the Officers employed uſed the 
utmoſt diligence and circumſpection in the execu- 
tion of their orders : For the ſquadron and land 
torces actually failed from Plymouth the begin- 
ning of May, and arrived at Boſton on the 25th 
of June, the beſt ſeaſon in the world to execute 
the ſcheme that had been laid, if the New-Eng- 
land people had been in a readineſs to join them, 
and furniſhed them with good pilots; in both 
which articles they were apparently defective: 
And to theſe, and the croſs winds and fogs, and 
the badneſs of the navigation in the river Canada 
the latter end of the year, as has been intimated 


and all the Officers of the admiralty, is veſted +4 


already, the ill ſucceſs of this enterprize is princi- CH 17 


pally to be imputed, and not to want of zeal or y 
conduct in the Admiral or General; for they ; 
were ſo intent upon the enterprize, that they a- 
voided engaging a ſquadron of French men of 
war, under the command of De Guy Troxx, 
rather than the deſign upon Canada ſhould be de- 
feated ; and for this they were ſeverely cenſured 

by ſome who did not conſider the importance of 

the enterprize they were going upon: And the 
preſſing orders they had to uſe all imaginable diſ- 
patch while the fair ſeaſon laſted, an expedition 

of the like kind having miſcarried once before, 
when the government of New-England had the 

ſole management of it, purely by its being un- 
dertaken too late in the year ; and more men 
were loſt in that expedition, than there were in 
this. 

The year following, anno 1712, was conclu- Nora. Scott 
ded the peace of Utrecht, in which New-Eng- mba we 
land was included ; and as Nova-Scotia and Aca- * 
dia were yielded to Britain by that treaty, the Britain ty 
fiſheries on thoſe coaſts and in the bay of Fundi, - dawg 
(which are equal, if not preferable to the fiſheries 
of Newfoundland) became ſolely veſted in the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain. 


There have not been many tranſactions of any The tr | 


great moment in New-England fince the peace erer 
of Utrecht, unleſs it be their falling into ſome fes with 
manufactures and foreign trades, which interfere that of 1 
with the manufactures and trade of Great-Britain, — 
as has been touched upon already, and will be con- 
ſidered further when I come to treat of the diſ- 
putes between the ſugar iſlands and the northern 
colonies, 


The aſſembly of New-England have alſo had a They refu | 


long conteſt with the court of Great-Britain about o ee 


Governor a 


ſettling a fixed ſalary on their Governor, which fred ag. 
they refuſing to comply with, that matter was 
propoſed to have been laid before the paritament 3 
and the people of New-England beginning to ap- 
prehend their charter in ſome danger, employed 
Mr. DummMEtR, one of their Agents, to appear 
in print as their Advocate; a gentleman the belt 
qualified for that office of any writer I have met 
with; for he evidently acts the part of an advo- 
cate, concealing or mitigating their errors in go- 
vernment, and ſetting their beſt actions in the moſt 
advantagious light : Which brings me to enquire 
into the conſtitution of the reſpective colonies, 
which are comprehended under the name of 
New-England ; and firſt of that of the Maſſa- 
chuſets. 


It is obſerved by Mr. DumMmER, already The corftiv] 


tution ot 


mentioned, that by the new charter granted to n- 
the Maſſachuſets (the moſt conſiderable of the choſet Co- 


New-England Colonies) that the appointment of lony. 
a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, 
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CHAP, the crown : 'That the power of the militia is 
V. 


wholly in the hands of the Governor, as Captain- 
General: That all Judges, Juſtices, and Sheriffs, 
to whom the execution of the law is intruſted, 
are nominated by the Governor, with the advice 
of the council; and that the Governor has a ne- 
gative on the choice of counſellors peremptory 
and unlimited; and that he is not obliged to give 
a reaſon for what he does in this particular, or 


reſtrained to any number: That all laws enacted 


by the general aſſembly, are to be ſent to the 


court of England for the royal approbation ; and 
that no laws, ordinances, elections (of Magi- 
ſtrates I preſume he means) or acts of government 
whatſoever are valid without the Governor's con- 
ſent in writing, 

By theſe reſervations (in the opinion of this 
gentleman) the prerogative of the crown and the 
dependance of this colony are effectually ſecured : 
Whereas we find the Lords Commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations, in their repreſentation to 
the houſe of commons, anno 1732, obſerving 
that notwithſtanding the power ſeems to be divi- 
ded between the King and the people in the Maſ- 
ſachuſet Colony, the people have much the great- 
eſt ſhare ; for they do not only chuſe the aſſembly 
of repreſentatives, but this aflembly chuſe the 
council (equivalent to our houſe of lords) and the 
Governor depends upon the aſſembly for his annu- 
al ſupport, which has frequently laid the Gover- 
nor of this province under the temptation of gi- 
ving up the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
intereſt of Great-Britain : That this colony as 
well as others ought to tranſmit to Great-Britain 
authentick copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by 
them; but they ſometimes neglect it, and pals 
temporary laws which have their full effect before 
the government here can have due notice of them : 
And if the laws of this colony are not repealed 
within three years after their being preſented, 
they are not repealable by the crown after that 
time. | ö 

And here it may be proper to mention ſome 
obſervations of Mr. Du u MER and other New- 


England writers in relation to the adminiſtration 


of the Governors and Officers of our plantations, 
as well as on the government itſelf. | 
That Governors are apt to abuſe their power 


= ar and grow rich by oppreſſion, experience ſhews us, 


(ſays Mr. DummER.) We have ſeen, not ma- 


2 Gover. ny years ſince, ſome Governors ſeized by their 


injured people, and ſent priſoners to Whitehall, 
there to anſwer for their offences, Others have 
fallen victims on the ſpot, not to the fury of a fac- 
tion or a rabble, but to the reſentment of the 
whole body of the people, riſing as one man to 


revenge their wrongs. Others, after being recal- 


led, have been proſecuted at the King's-bench 
Bar, purſuant to an act of parliament made in the 


reign of the late King 
is provided, that Governors ſhall be impleadable 


abroad, We have had more than one flagrant 
inſtance of this very lately, where Governors 
have been convicted and cenſured, not fo proper- 
ly for oppreſſing, as for a direct plundering their 
people, and ſuch other acts of mi{-rule and law- 
leſs power, as one would not have thought it 
poſſible they ſhould have committed, if experi- 
ence had not ſhewn it to be more than poſlible. 

I do not, however, intend by what is here ſaid 
to reproach our own nation, as if we were greater 
ſinners than others, or to reflect on the preſent 
times, as if they were worſe than the former. I 
know that the ſame abuſes have been practiſed in 
every age as well as this, and in foreign colonies 2s 
well as our own. The ancient Romans were as 
brave and as virtuous a people as any in the world; 
and yet their Pro-Conſuls and Governors were 
very guilty in this reſpect : Their corruption was 
ſo notorious as to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
crimen repetundarum, a phraſe not uſed in any 
other meaning, and derived from the obligation 
which the Roman ſenate laid on their Governors 
to make reſtitution, 

Nor have the modern governors in the French 
and Spaniſh plantations been leſs criminal. It is 
famous ſtory of a great miniſter at the court of 
Madrid, who writ to his friend the vice=roy of Pe- 
ru, that great complaints were made azainit him for 
having extorted immenſe ſums of money from the 
people in his government ; which (ſays he) I wiſh 
may be true, or elſe you are undone, 
the ſame thing that wounded him was neceſſary to 
heal him ; what put him out of favour was the 
only thing could reſtore him, 

Eu it can hardly be expected but theſe cor- 
ruptions muſt happen, when one conſiders that few 
gentlemen will croſs the ſeas for a government whoſe 
circumſtances are not a little ſtreight at home; 
and that they know by how flight and uncertain 
a tenure they hold their commiſſions ; from 
whence they wiſely conclude that no time is to be 
loſt : And then for the account to be rendered at 
home, that is not thought of at ſo great a di- 
ſtance ; for procul a Jove, procul a fulmine. 
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at home for any injuries done in their governments 


It ſeeme 


To inlarge then the power of Governors, is to Of the go- 


give them greater power to oppreſs; and to vacate V<12ment of 


the planta- 


the charters, is to inlarge their power, the go- tions imme» 
vernment in that caſe of courſe devolving upon ately ſub- 


them, as we ſee in thoſe plantations which never) 
had any charters, but are immediately dependent 
on the crown, There they have in a manner the 


intire legiſlative and executive powers, or at leaſt, 


ſo great an influence on the conſtituent parts of 
the former, as leaves them little more than nomi- 
nal ſharers, ſerving rather as ſcreens to the Gover- 
nor, than a defence to the people. The militia 
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ences all elections of repreſentatives: They ap- 


point Judges, Juſtices, Sheriffs, and other civil 


Officers with the conſent, it is ſaid indeed, of the 
council; but that ſuch conſent, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, will ever be reſuſed, ſeems too much 
to be expected, if we conſider, that altho' the Go- 
vernors do not indeed appoint the council, yet 
they recommend proper perſons to the King; and 
it may be ſuppoſed, that a gentleman who is in- 
truſted with the chief command of a province, 
and is actually on the ſpot, will be thought the 
beſt judge who are fit to ſerve, and therefore his 
recommendations will almoſt always prevail. Be- 


| tides, if there be a turn to ſerve, or an emergen- 


cy real or imaginary, and any of the members 
ſhould be ſo refractory as not to give into his mea- 
ſures with an implicit faith, the Governor can 
fuſpend as many of them as he pleaſes; and when 
he has reduced the board under a number limited 
in his inſtructions, he can then fill it up to that 
number, Inſtanter, with whom he pleaſes; and who 
will they be, may we preſume, but ſuch as are paſ- 
ſively obedient to his will? And too many ſuch 
there are to be found in all colonies, ſo conſtitu- 
ted, who are content to be ſaddled themſelves, 
provided they may ride others under the chief ri- 
der. I muſt farther obſerve, that where there are 
no charters, there are courts of equity eſtabliſhed, 
in which the Governor is always Chancellor, and 
for the moſt part chief Juſtice and Ordinary at 
the fame time; which puts the eſtates, lives, and 
liberties of the inhabitants, ſaving the liberty of 
an appeal at home, intirely in his diſpoſal ; and 
even an appeal in all cafes under a conſiderable 
fum, in all caſes of the ordinary juriſdiction, 
and in all caſes capita}, is either difallowed by his 
inſtructions, or wholly in the Governor's breaſt to 
allow or not. 

The ſum of my argument is, that the benefit 
which Great-Britain receives from the plantati- 
ons ariſes from their commerce: That oppreſ- 
fion is the moſt oppoſite thing in the world to 
commerce, and the moſt deſtructive enemy it 
can have: That Governors have in all times, and 


in all countries, been too much inclined to oppreſs: 
And conſequently, it cannot be the intereſt of 


the nation to increaſe their power, and leflen 
the liberties of the people, 


The ſame writer obſerves, that all the Offi- 


+ cers of the revenue in the plantations are appoint- 


ed by the crown; and all breaches of the acts 
of trade and plantations are tryed by Judges 
commiſſioned by the broad ſeal, or by warrants 
from the admiralty of England. That the laws 
of the country are not pleaded in theſe courts, 
but acts of the Britiſh parliament ; and where 
they are ſilent, the civil and maritime laws take 


place, and the forms of proceeding are regulated 


— — 


after the manner practiſed in Doctors- Commons. C1 4p * 


That neither the Judge, nor any of the inferior 
Officers of the admiralty have ſalaries, or other 
dependence, than upon what they get by their 
fees, and are therefore ſtrongly tempted to receive 
all buſineſs that comes before them however im- 
proper for their cognizance. 

That the Officers of the revenue are multi- 
plied of late years in the plantations, and guilty 
of great oppreſſions: The Merchants complain, 
that by their violent practices, they have driven 
away all veſſels from ſome parts of the country, 
inſomuch that they have no ſloops left to carry 
their produce to market, 


In anſwer to that prevailing opinion, that the of the ing. 
increaſing numbers and wealth of this and the pendency of 
reſt of the charter colonies joined to their great z 
diſtance from Britain, will give them an oppor- crown, 


tunity in the courſe of ſome years to throw off 
their dependance on this nation, and declare them- 
ſelves free ſtates, if not checked in time, by be- 
ing made entirely ſubject to the crown. He an- 
ſwers, that thoſe gentlemen are but little acquaint- 
ed with theſe, or any of the northern colonies, 
who do not know and confeſs that their poverty 
and the declining ſtate of their trade is ſo great 
at preſent, that there is far more danger of their 
ſinking, without ſome extraordinary ſupport from 
the crown, than of their revolting from it; be- 
ſides, they are ſo diſtinct from one another in their 
forms of government, in their religious rites, in 
their emulation of trade, and conſequently in their 
affections, that they can never be ſuppoſed to 
unite in ſo dangerous an enterprize : It is for 
this reaſon I have often wondered to hear ſome 
great men profeſs their belief of the feaſibleneſs 
of it, and the probability that it will ſome time 
or other actually come to paſs, and yet at the 
fame time adviſe, that all the governments on 
the continent be formed into one, by being brought 
under one Vice-roy, and into one aſſembly; for 
if they in earneſt believed that there was, or would 
be hereafter, a diſpoſition in the provinces to re- 
bel and declare themſelves independent, it would 
be good policy to keep them diſunited; becauſe, 
if it were poſſible they could contrive ſo wild 
and raſh an undertaking, yet they would not be 
hardy enough to put it in execution, unleſs they 
could firſt ſtrengthen themſelves by a confederacy 
of all the parts, 
writer is of opinion, that our colonies can never 


rages of the French and their Indian allies, but 
by uniting them under one Vice-roy or Generaliſ- 
ſimo : He obſerves, that all Princes and ſtates who 
have planted colonies, or ſubdued nations, have 
given the command of them to particular Go- 
vernors in ſubordination to others, who have pre- 
ſided over the whole, for preventing and ſup- 


preſing, 
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the colonies Þ 
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1 AP. preſſing ſedition 3 and that each particular go- 


vernment might be ſtrengthened and ſupported 
the reſt againſt the attacks of their common 
enemies : That in the Roman empire, which con- 
tained one hundred and twenty provinces, and 
near three hundred colonies, there were only four 
Prefects or chief Governors under the Emperor; 
and over theſe extenſive countries the Spaniards 
poſſeſs in north and ſouth America, there are 
but two Vice-roys : In Canada and Louiſania, 
equal in extent to all the Britiſh Colonies, the 
French have but one Governor in chief, or Ge- 
neraliſſimo, who can unite the whole force of the 
French in that part of the world againſt any one 
of the Britiſh Colonies he pleaſes to attack. 
While the countries in America poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh ſeem to be in much the ſame ſtate that 
Britain was, on the invaſion of the Romans, di- 
vided under ſeveral Chiefs, and conſequently eaſily 
ſubdued one after another by the united forces of 
their enemies, Dum Nagel pugnabant Univerſi 
vincebantur; while they fought in ſingle bodies 
the whole iſland was conquered (ſays the Roman 
hiſtorians:) So in this country, to draw the pa- 
rallel, we have at leaſt thirteen colonies govern- 
ed by their reſpective Commanders, according 
to their peculiar laws and conſtitutions; whereof 
there is ſcarce one that can expect relief from one 
another in the moſt imminent danger, as expe- 
rience has often ſhewn. : 

This gentleman alſo obſerves, that the colo- 
nies depending immediately on the crown, ſuch 
as Virginia aud New-York, have been much 
leſs harrafſed by the Indians, and much better 
prepared to defend their reſpective countries when 
attacked, than the charter governments of New- 
England; either ſays be, the latter have not 
authority enough to prevent the unfair ufage the 
Indians frequently complain of there, or they ne- 
glect to give them ſatisfaction when they are in- 
jured, and the frontier plantations are ruined be- 
fore they can agree to march to their defence. 

Another thing that has expoſed our colonies to 
great dangers, he obſerves, has been the unſkil- 
fulneſs, or corrupt views, of ſome Governors, 
and Officers there, who have been left to truſt to 
providence and their own ingenuity for their ſub- 
ſiſtance: I will not ſay, that all that go thither 
are like thoſe in David's camp, in debt or diſ- 
treſs, and conſequently unqualified to promote 
the publick weal; but there have been thoſe, 
who in time of war have ſupplied their Indian 
enemics with powder and ſhot, the French with 
proviſions, and. the Spaniards with naval ſtores : 
And by keeping up parties and factions, and op- 
preſſing the people under colour of their autho- 
rity, of flouriſhing colonies, have made very poor 
ones; but to return to the Maſſachuſets. | 

The laws of the greateſt conſequence in this 


ENGLAND 


colony, and the adminiſtration of them, are thus CH A P, 


ſummed up by my author Mr, DumMER: He 
ſays, there is in every county an office, where 


all conveyances of land are entered at large, af- The laws ot 


ter the granters have firſt acknowledged them be- — 


fore a Juſtice of peace; by which means, much 


fraud is prevented, no perſon being able to ſell 
his eſtate twice, or take up more money upon it 


than it is worth. Proviſion has likewiſe been and their ad- 
made for the ſecurity of the life and property of miniſtration 


the ſubject in the matter of juries, who are not 
returned by the Sheriff of the county, but are 
choſen by the inhabitants of the ſeveral towns, a 
convenient time before the ſitting of the courts, 
And this election is under the moſt exact reg u- 
lation, in order to prevent corruption ſo far as 
human prudence can do it. It mutt be noted, 
that Sheriffs in the plantations are comparatively 
but little Officers; and therefore not to be truſt- 
ed as here, where they are men of ample for- 
tunes, And yet even here ſuch flagrant corrup-- 
tions have been found in returning juries by 
Sheriffs, that the houſe of commons thought tt 
neceſſary lately to amend the law in this point, 
and paſſed a bill for chuſing them by ballot. 
Redreſs in their courts of law is eaſy, quick, 
and cheap. All procefles are in Engliſh, and 
no ſpecial pleadings or demurrers are admitted, 
but the general iſſue is always given, and ſpecial 
matters brought in evidence, which ſaves time 
and expence ; and in this caſe a man is not lia- 
ble to loſe his eſtate for a defect in form; nor 
is the merit of the cauſe made to depend on 
the niceties of clerkſhip. By a law of the coun- 
try, no writ may be abated for a circumſtantial 
error, ſuch as a light miſ-nomer, or any infor- 
mality. And by another law, it is enacted, 
that every Attorney taking out a writ from 
the Clerk's office, ſhall indorſe his ſirname upon 
it, and be liable to pay to the adverſe party his 
coſts and charges in caſe of non-proſecution or 
diſcontinuance, or that the plantiff be non-ſuited, 
or judgment paſs againſt him. And it is provid- 
ed in the ſame act, that if the plantiff ſhall ſuf- 
fer a non-ſuit by the Attorney's miſ-lay ing the 
action, he ſhall be obliged to draw a new writ 


without a fee, in caſe the party ſhall ſee fit to 


revive the ſuit. I cannot but think that every 
body, except gentlemen of the long robe, and 
the Attornies, will think this a wholeſome law, 
and well calculated for the benefit of the ſubject. 
For the quicker diſpatch of caufes, declarations- 
are made parts of the writ, in which the caſe is 
fully and particularly ſet forth, If it be matter- 


of accompt, the accompt is annexed to the writ, 
and. copies of both left with the defendant ; which 
being done, fourteen days before the fitting of 
the court, he is obliged to plead directly, and the 
iflue is then tryed, Whereas by the practice Ine 
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CHAP. the court of King's-Bench, three or four months 
V. time is often loſt after the writ is ſerved, before 
the cauſe can be brought to iſſue. 

Nor are the people of New-England oppreſſed 

with the infinite delays and expence that attend 
the proceedings in Chancery; where both parties 
are often ruined by the charge and length of the 
ſuit. But as in all other countries, England only 
excepted, Jus & Mquum are held the ſame, and 
never divided, ſo it is there: A power of Chan- 
cery being veſted in the Judges of the courts of 
common law, as to ſome particular cafes ; and 
they make equitable conſtructions in others, I 
mult add, that the fees of Officers of all ſorts 
are ſettled by acts y! aſſembly at moderate prizes 
tor the eaſe of the ſubjcct. 

To theſe laws give me leave to add ſome o- 
thers. 

If a man commit adultery with a married wo- 
man, or maid, or woman eſpouſed, both the man 
and woman are to be put to death, 

The puniſhment for robbery on the highway, 
or burglary, for the firſt offence, is only branding 
on the forchead ; for the ſecond oftence, brand- 
ing again and whipping ; and the third offence, 
death. 

Elaſphemy is puniſhed with death, 

Cruel puniſhments or correction of ſervants or 
children are prohibited; nor ſhall any court of 
Juſtice condemn any offender to receive more 
than forty ſtripes. 

No man condemned to die ſhall be executed 
within four days after condemnation. 

Maſters of families are to inſtruct their chil- 
dren and apprentices in the penal laws. 

A child upwards of ſixteen years of age ſtrik- 
ing or curling his parent, to be put to death, 

If any parent or guardian ſhall deny a child 
timely and conventent marriage, upon complaint 
to authority, a redreſs may be had. 

No orphan ſhall be diſpoſed of by a guardian 
without the conſent of ſome court, 

The minority of women in caſe of marriage is 
declared to be under ſixteen years of age. 

Any Magiſtrate may hear and determine civil 
cauſes in his county where the debt or damages 
do not excced forty Shillings ; and no ſuch cauſes 
Vall be brought before a court. 

Falſe witnetles, forſwearing themſelves with a 
deſign to take away another's life, ſhall ſuffer 
death. 

Fornication is puniſhed either by compelling 
marriage, fining the parties, corporal puniſhment, 


disſranchiſement, or all of theſe, as the court ſhall 


direct, 

No man ſhall be admitted a freeman 'but a 
member of ſome church in the colony, 

No man who is a member of a church ſhall be 
exempted from offices, 1) 


THE PRESENT STATE 


All Engliſhmen orthodox in religion, not ſcan- 
dalous in life, who are freeholders of the country 
and rateable in one fingle rate at ten Shillings, 
and twenty four years of age, ſhall be admitted to 
the freedom of the commonwealth, Made anno 
1664. 

During the uſurpation, anno 1646, they paſſed Hers, 
a law againſt hereticks, wherein they recite, that 
notwithſtanding no human power is lord over 
the faith and conſciences of men, vet to avoid 
damnable hereſies tending to the ſubyerting the 
chriſtian faith, ſpreading among the inhabitants of 
this juriſdiction, *tis enacted, that if any perſon 
within this juriſdiction ſhall broach and maintain 
any damnable hereſies, as denying the immortalit 
of the ſoul, or the reſurrection of the body, or 
any fin to be repented of in the regenerate, or any 
evil to be done by the outward man to be ac- 
counted fin, or ſhall deny that CHR ISH gave him- 
ſelf a ranſom for our fins, or ſhall affirm that we 
are not juſtined by his death and righteouſneſs 
but by our own merit, or {hall deny the morality 
of the fourth commandment, or ſhall openly con- 
demn or oppoſe the baptizing of infants, or ſhall 
purpoſely depart the congregation at the admini- 

{tration of the ordinance of baptiſm, or ſhall de- 
ny the ordinance of magiſtracy or their lawful 
authority to*make war and peace, and to puniſh 
the outward breaches of the firſt table, or: ſhall 
endeavour to ſeduce others to any of theſe opini- 
ons, every ſuch perſon lawfully convicted ſhall be 
baniſhed this juriſdiction, 

Whoever ſhall revile the office or perſon of a 
Magiſtrate or Miniſter (Clergyman) ſhall be ſe- 
verely whipped, and pay the penalty of five 

ounds, 

Whoever ſhall publiſh any heterodox opini- 
ons in religion, ſhall be cenſured by the county 
court, | | 

Raw hides, ſkins, or leather unwrought, ſhall 
not be exported, on pain of forfeiture, Anno 
1646. 

No Horſe ſhall be fold or diſpoſed of to any 
Indian, on pain of one hundred Pounds. 

No Stone-Horſe ſhall run in the woods, unleſs 
he be well made, and fourteen hands high. 

Jurymen ſhall be choſen by the freemen of 
each county, a convenient time before the ſitting 
of the court, 

No popiſh prieſt or jeſuit, ſhall come to, or a- 
bide within this juriſdiction, but ſhall be baniſh- 
ed, or otherwiſe proceeded againſt as the court of 
afliſtants ſhall direct; and if he return from ba- 
niſhment, he {hall be put to death, : 

No Indians ſhall be diſpoſſeſſed of their lands 
or fiſhing grounds; and any Indians deſiring to 
live among the Engliſh, ſhall have allotments of 
land, | No 
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No man ſhall ſell or diſpoſe of arms or ammu- 
nition to the Indians. 

No perſon ſhall give or ſell brandy, rum, or o- 
ther ſtrong liquors to the Indians, 

No perſon ſhall ſel] or diſpoſe of any boat or 
other veſſel to an Indian. 

Damage done to the Indians in their Corn or 
cattle, ſhall be recompenſed. 

The civilized Indians, who live under this go- 
vernment, ſhall have Indian Commiſſioners in 
their ſeveral plantations, to hear and determine 
ſuch differences as a ſingle Magiſtrate may deter- 
mine among the Engliſh, and ſhall have Marſhals 
and Conſtables to execute warrants and orders, 
They ſhall alſo have courts equivalent to county 
courts among themſelves, provided the Engliſh 
Magiſtrate appoint the fines, and give his conſent 
to the judgments paſſed ; and matters of a high- 
er nature ſhall be determined by the court of aſ- 
ſiſtants. 

No perſon ſhall be permitted to pawaw, or per- 
form their idolatrous worſhip ; nor ſhall the Indi- 
ans profane the Lok D's day. 

Strong liquors found in the poſſeſſion of Indians 
ſhall be ſeized. 

Indians found drunk ſhall be committed till 
they confeſs where they had their liquor; and ſhall 
pay ten Shillings for being drunk, or receive ten 
ſtripes. 

Perſons allowed to trade with the Indians for 

ins, may fell them arms and ammunition on 
paving certain duties to the government, provid- 
ed fuch Indians are in amity with the Engliſh. 
This act was made anno 1668. 
No perſon ſhall be ſuffered to ſit tippling in a 
publick houſe above half an hour, except ſtran- 
gers; or to drink above half a pint of wine at a 
fitting. 

No private perſon to permit people to ſit tip- 
pling in his houſe, on pain of twenty Shillings 
for the firſt offence, and five Pounds for the ſe- 
cond. 

All perſons prohibited ſinging in a publick 
us, or to go into one on a Sunday or lecture- 

ay, 


No victualler to ſuffer a drunken fellow, who 


has been admoniſhed of his offence by the ſelect 


men, to come into his houſe. . 

The ſtealing of men is made capital. 

No man ſhall ſtrike his wife, or woman her 
huſband, on pain of ten Pounds, or corporal pu- 
niſhment, at. the diſcretion of the county court, 

No man ſhall make a motion of marriage to 
any maid without the conſent of her parents or 
governors, or in their abſence, of the next Ma- 
giſtrate; on pain of five Pounds for the firſt of- 
tence, and ten Pounds for the ſecond. 

Married people ſhall not live ſeparately without 


ſhewing good cauſe to the court of afliſtants, 
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None ſhall marry any perſon but a Magiſtrate, C H AP. 
or thoſe that are authorized by the court of aſſi- V. 


ſtants, and that aſter banns three times publiſhed {LW 


in their churches. 

The freemen of every town are impowered to 
fettle the wages of ſervants and labourers there. 

If any maim or disfigure his ſervant, he ſhall 
be disfranchiſed. 

'The mint ſhall coin money, Two-pence in the 
Shilling leſs in value than Engliſh money: The 
exportation of money prohibited, 

Convicted criminals refuſing to diſcover their 
accomplices may be put to the torture, 

Playing in the ſtreets or fields, walking, drink- 
ing, viſiting, ſporting, and travelling on the Sab- 
bath-day, prohibited, 

No violence ſhall be offered to any that ſuffer 
ſhipwreck upon the coaſt, or to their goods ; 
but both ſhall be harboured and preſerved in 
ſafety. 


As to the two colonies of Connecticut and Government 


Rhode-Ifland, which I comprehend under the 


of Connecti- 
cut and 


title of New-England, theſe, as has been obſer- Rhede- 
ved already, are diſtin governments, and indul- 1nd, 


ged at preſent with higher privileges than the Maſ- 
ſachuſet Colony; for theſe, by their reſpective 
charters, are authorized annually to elect their 


own Governors, Deputy-Governors, council and 


aſſembly, with the reſt of their Magiſtrates and 
Officers, civil and military; and to make laws for 
the government of the colony, provided they are 
not repugnant to the laws of England ; and the 
people of Connecticut, in their religion, laws and 


cuſtoms, copy pretty cloſely aſter their mother 


colony, that of the Maſſachuſets. 


As to the ſtate of religion in Rhode-Iſland 8 
lony, a gentleman of conſiderable intereſt there lb there. 


gives me this account of it. He ſays, they are a 
very free people in that reſpect. They conſiſt of 
epiſcopalians, preſbyterians, anabaptiſts and qua- 
kers; but the quakers are now the moſt conſide- 


rable, their preſent Governor, IHN WANTON, 
Eſq; being a quaker, as are alſo ſeveral of the 
council and houſe of repreſentatives ; and as at 


are principled for a free miniſtry of the goſpel, 


conſequently there is no forced maintenance in the 
colony for the miniſtry of any perſuaſion, but eve- 


ry different fociety that is for maintaining a 
preacher does it voluntarily by a contribution or 
ſubſcription, 


The fourth and laſt colony comprehended un- Of New.“ 
der the name of New-England, is that of New- Hamptee? 


Hampſhire ; which is immediately dependent on 
the crown, and conſequently the King appoints 


their Governor, Lieutenant-Governor,. council, 
Magiſtrates and Officers, civil and military; but 
the freemen ſtill elect their repreſentatives, as the 
The conſti 


free-holders in England do with us. 
tution of this, and all other colonies immediately 
depending 
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CH AP. depending on the crown therefore reſembles near- 


V. ly that of Old-England ; but in the reſt, called 
charter governments, the diffuſive body of the 
The diffe- people ſeem to be veſted with the ſoveraign power, 
ee having the election of their Governors, council, 
charter go- and Magiſtrates annually, and their laws being 
veinments made by themſelves without the King's concur- 
and thoſe . . 
immediately rence. However their laws are liable to be re- 
depending on pealed, and their conſtitution entirely altered by 
tue crown. the King and parliament ; which, one would 

think, ſhould render them extremely cautious in 
making laws that may prove diſadvantagious to 
their mother country, or promote ſuch trades and 
manufactures as may interfere with thoſe of 
Great-Britain ;, for they may very well expect 
when this ſhall be done to any great degree, the 
parliament will keep a ſevere hand over them, 
and perhaps deprive them of their moſt darling 
privileges. It may be found expedient hereafter 
alſo, even for their own defence and ſecurity, to 
appoint a Vice-roy, or at leaſt a Gencraliſſimo in 
time of war, who, by the advice of his council, 
may aſſemble and unite the whole force of the 
plantations againſt the encroachments and inva- 
ſions of the French, and aflign every province 
and colony their reſpective quotas of troops to op- 
poſe this formidable rival: Or at leaſt it may be 
found neceſſary to make all the colonies immedi- 
ately dependent on the crown, as Virginia, Caro- 
lina, and New-York are ; for the charter go- 
vernments are not to be depended on in fuch exi- 
gencies: They may refuſe their aſſiſtance, or it 
will probably come too late to be of any ſervice 
upon a ſudden invaſion, Half the country may 
be deſtroyed before they come to an effeCtual reſo- 
Jution to raiſe forces; or at leaſt before they put 
their reſolutions in execution. Nor can it ever 
be expected that the charter colonies ſhould agree 
about their reſpective quotas and ſupplies of men 
and money, or indeed know what is neceſlary for 
the defence of the whole, fo well as the Vice-ro 


or Generaliſſimo may, who attentively conſiders 


the ſeveral colonies and their reſpective circum- 
ſtances with an impartial eye, All the difficulty 


lies in finding a gentleman of probity and capaci- 
ty equal to ſo great a truſt, or in putting ſuch 
checks and reſtraints upon him as may prevent the 


abuſe of ſuch a power without prejudice to the 
ſervice, 
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As to the money of New-England, according CH 
to Mr, Ne Ar, they have none at preſent, neither y. 
Silver nor Gold. About fifty or ſixty years ago 
there was money coined in the country, but there Money 
is hardly enough left now for the retail bulineſs, ner 
all their payments among themſelves being made 
in province bills made legal by act of the general 
aſſembly, which deſcend as low as half- a- Crown; 
ſo that the gentlemen of, New-England carry all 
their money in their pocket-books : Hence it is 
that the courſe of exchange runs ſo much to the aeg 
diſadvantage of the country, that 1ool. to be paid 
in London is ſometimes worth 220 and 2251. paid 
in New-England ; ſo that it a Merchant of Bo- 
{ton ſhould remit his eſtate to London it would 
not be worth half ſo much as it is there; but 
on the other hand, if a Merchant in London 
worth loool. ſnould have a mind to ſettle in New. 
England, and carry his effects along with him, 
he might be worth 3oool. on his arrival there, 
and live as well upon it as upon 3oo0ol, here. 

A gentleman of Connecticut Colony informs 
me that they are not allowed the privilege of 
coining any money there; the Silver and Gold 
that is among them is what they import from other 
parts in return for the commodities they export, 
and paſſes all by weight, and ſerves only as mer- 
chandize, which, for the moſt part, one way or 
other is ſent home to Great-Britain, to pay for 
gods imported into New-England from thence ; 
whit ſerves as a medium of trade is their bills of 
credit from 58. to 51. bills, of which they have 
ſome quantities iſſued by their government, 

The Indians have a ſort of money among liz 
them which they call Wampam, and is a parcel 
of little beads made of the ſhells which lie on the 
ſea-coaſt, with holes in them to ſtring upon a 
bracelet, whereof ſome are white, and of theſe 
ſix go for a Penny ; ſome black or blue, and of 
theſe three go for a Penny. 

Beſides water-carriage, they have now waggons on 
and Pack- horſes. There is a ſtage waggon Which 
goes from Boſton to Newport in Rhode-Iſland, 
being ſeventy miles. Gentlemen alſo have coaches 
and chaiſes, but they travel moſt commonly on 
horſeback. And there are inns on the roads as 


well provided for the entertainment of travellers as 
thoſe of Old-England, 


anſo, 


THE 
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Preſent State of NO V A-SCOTIA. 


HAP. 
VI. 


TEW- SCOTLAND, in which I com- 
prehend Acadia, is bounded by the bay and 
V river of St. Lawrence on the north-eaſt and 
er north-weſt, by the Atlantick-Ocean on the eaſt; 
Lie stu- by the ſame ocean and the bay of Fundi on the 
nder. ſouth, and by part of Canada and part of New- 
"England on the weſt, lying between 43 and 51 
degrees of north latitude, and between 63 and 70 
degrees of weſtern longitude ; being about five 
hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, viz. 
from Cape Sable to Cape Gaſpe, at the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence; and about three hun- 
dred miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, viz. from 
Cape Canſo to the river Penobſcot, which divides 
New TO from New-Scotland, as I appre- 

zend. 

This country yet remains undivided into coun- 
ties or leſſer diſtricts, and is ſtill uncultivated, 
unleſs in two or three places near the ſea-coaſts ; 
the reſt is all foreſt : Yet where it has been ſettled 
or planted, either by the French or Engliſh, the 

towns. foil appears to be fruitful, The only towns the 
Engliſh have in Nova-Scotia are that of Port- 
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and that of Canſo in the eaſt, over-againſt the 
iſland of Cape Breton. 

The town or city of Annapolis lies upon an ex- 
cellent harbour on the eaſt fide of Fundi Bay, ca- 
pable of receiving a fleet of a thouſand ſhips, and 
at the entrance of it has ſixteen or eighteen fa- 
thoms water on one ſide, and fix or ſeven on the 
other, The town is pretty well fortified ; and 
here. the Governor reſides with a garriſon of five 
hundred Engliſh. Canſo, ſituated on the eaſtern 
ſhore of Acadia, will probably in time be.a very 
conſiderable town, on account of an excellent 
fihery near it; tho' it ſeems the Engliſh have 
been diſturbed, and great encroachments made.on 
their territories and fiſheries in Nova- Scotia by the 
French ſince the peace of Utrecht. 
ae An Engliſhgentleman, who wrote of this coun- 
cult try in the year 1720, ſays it muſt be acknow- 
is, ledged that ever ſince the peace of Utrecht no care 

has been wanting to provide this province with 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and other 
Vor, III. 


4 . 
napolis, 


anlo, 


Royal, or Annapolis, ſituate in the bay of Fundi, 


HA . 
Of Nova Scotia or Neꝛu- Scotland, and Acadia. 


inferior Officers both civil and military, and alſo H Ap 
with a conſiderable number of regular forces; but x 
with great ſubmiſſion, I think the Orator's queſti- IE) 
on may very pertinently be repeated here, Cui 
bono? And indeed what great ſervice can be ex- 
pected from a ſingle garriſon whoſe command 
reaches no farther than their guns, whilſt the 
whole country is abandoned to the French, who The French 
make ſettlements, and erect forts by order of the encrosch- 
Governor of Canada, on all the principal rivers, ends there 
particularly St. John's, Paſſamaquady, and Pe- 
nobſcot, and have poſſeſſed themſelves of our fiſhe- 
ry at Canſo, which is perhaps the beſt in the 
world : For tho”, according to the true meaning 
of the 11th article of the treaty of Utrecht, they 
can claim no more liberty to fiſh there than on 
any other part of that coaſt ; yet finding that their 
new plantations on Cape Breton were ſcarce ha- 
bitable, they not only managed their fiſhery on 
our ground, and in our harbours, but by the 
aſſiſtance of the Indians pulled down our ſtages, 
deſtroyed our veſſels, and proceeded fo far as to 
ſuffer none of his Majeſty's ſubjects to catch or 
cure fiſh at the iſland of Canſo without firſt pay- 
ing for a licence from the Governor of Cape 
Breton; tho' the French have no manner of right 
to theſe iſlands and harbours : If they had it would 
be an unpardonable crime in that Governor to 
allow the Engliſh to trade or fſh there on an 
account whatſoever. And the reaſon is becauſe all . 
Governors in America, whether Engliſh or French 
receive expreſs inſtruftions from their reſpective 
maiters to put in execution the articles of the 
treaty of neutrality in America between King 
James II. and the late King of France; wherein 
it is ſtipulated, that none of the ſubjects of either 
King ſhall trade or fiſh in the bays, &c. belong- 
ing to the other, under the penalty of the veſſel 
ſ{o-trading*or fiſhing, and lading, being confiſcated. |** 
But, as I am informed, the people of New- 
England have of late aſſerted their right to thoſe 
fiſheries, and built and peopled the town of Canſo, 
and manage the fiſhery there to great advantage: 
However, the reſt of the country ſtill remains un- 
planted. The greateſt part of the- European inha- 
D d. d. d- | __ butants- 
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CH AP. bitants are French, who have taken the oaths to 
VI. the crown of England, and the Indians are for the 
WYN moſt part proſclytes to the French jeſuites; fo 
that if a war ſhould break out 5 between 
Great Britain and France, the French would 
ſoon become maſters of Acadia and all Nova- 
Scotia again, in the opinion of ſome. They have, 
*tis ſaid, always fifteen hundred regular forces in 
the neighbouring iſland of Cape Breton, and 
would be joined by a French ſquadron and land 
forces from Europe in caſe of a rupture, which, 
with the aſſiſtance of the natives, would enable 
them, ſay theſe gentlemen, to reduce Acadia un- 
der their power in a fingle campaign, ruin the 
- Britiſh fiſheries here and at Neu foundland, de- 
ſtroy the foreign trade of our northern Colonies, 
and cut off all communication between them and 
Europe. 

Whereas if this country were peopled and plant- 
ed by the Engliſh, it would not only yield us all 
manner of naval ſtores, great plenty of rich Furrs 
and ſkins, but preſerve to us the fineſt fiſherics in 
the world, ſecure Acadia againſt any attacks from 
Cape Bieton, and with the help of an Envlith 
ſquadron in time of war protect the trade of the 
northern Colonies. 

Port-Royal, while it was in the hands of the 
French laſt war, was juſtly ſtyled the Dunkirk 
of that part of the world, continually harbouring 
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make proviſion againſt the attempts of the French 


flects of privateers, and French cruizers, to the CH xp 
ruin of the fiſheries and foreign trade of the nor- VI. 
thern Colonies; And this will probably be the N 
caſe again if we do not plant this country, and 


while the peace continues; and when this is done, 
ſtill Cape Breton will remain a thorn in our ſides, 
and probably occaſion perpetual ſkirmiſhes between 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain and France, till ei- 
ther we reduce that iſland, or the French make 
a conqueſt not only of Nova-Scotia, but of New- 
England itſelf, and all our northern Colonies : 
And as we have no great reaſon to fear the French 
will ever be able to effect the latter, at leaſt in 
this age, ſo we muſt expect they will uſe their ut- 
molt efforts for the preſervation of the iſland of 
Cape Breton; for whenever this falls into the 


hands of the Engliſh, the French trade to Cana- 


da and North-America mult infallibly be loſt and 
fall to the ſhare of Great-Britainz and all their 
hopeful ſchemes of uniting Canada or New-France 
to Louiſiana, or South Florida, muſt vaniſh ; for 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland (already in our 
poſſeſſion) lie before the bay of St. Lawrence, and 
with the aſſiſtance of a ſquadron of men of war 
ſtationed there might eaſily cut off all communica- 
tion with that river, by which alone Canada or 
New-France can be approached. \, 
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Of New- Britain, or Terra de 


CHAP. EW-PRITAIN, or Terra de La- 

VII. barador, in which I comprehend Hud- 
PALS ſon's Bay and Streights, is ſeparated from 
New B:i Nova-Scotia by the river of St. Lawrence and 
Had ne part of Canada, and extends from 49 to 64 de- 
Bay. grees north latitude, lying between bo and 90 


The faruati_Jegrees of weſtern longitude, 

on and ex- * 2 * . . 

tent. This cold inhoſpitable country is but thinly 
peopled with Indians, and the only part of it that 
was ever thought worth the planting by any 
Europeans was the bottom and the weſt fide of 


Hudſon's Bay, where the Engliſh have four or 


— 


3 
Labarador, and Hudſon's Bay, 


five little forts and factories, the chief of which CH AP, 


is fort Albany, The Hudſon's Bay company VII. 


trade thither for Furrs and ſkins, to the value of 


fifteen or twenty thouſand Pounds prime colt an- — of g 
the country» Þ 


nually, of which three foucths are Beaver Skins. 
The eaſtern ſhores of this country were diſ- 
covered by SEBASTIAN CaBoT, for HENRY I C- 
VII, King of England, about the year 1498. zor- 
They were afterwards viſited by Davis and o- 
thers in their attempts to diſcover a north-weſt 
paſſage to China; but Captain Henry HuD- 
SON, Who has communicated his name to the wy 
| 7 
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ſhore in his ſloop for a paſſage to the South-Sea. CHA P. 


During his abſence his men did not only neg- VII, 
let to catch fiſh, but entered into a conſpiracy L-yx2g 
to run away with the veſſel and leave him and 

the reſt of their Officers behind, which they put 


and having made the coaſt of Greenland, failed 
as far as 81 degrees 30 minutes, and returned 
to England on the 15th of September the ſame 
ear. 

In the year 1608, he endeavoured to diſcover 
a north-eaſt paſſage to China, but coming into 
75 degrees 30 minutes north latitude on the 
gth of June, he found his way ſo blocked up by 
mountains of ice that he returned home. 

The year following, anno 1609, he made 
another attempt to find a way to China, by the 
north-eaſt, but was again prevented by fields of 
ice near Nova Zembla, 

The following year, 1610, Sir THOMAS 
SMITH, Sir DupLtey DiGces, Mr, Wos- 
TENHOLME, and other adventurers, fitted out 
Mr. HupsoN again, with orders to endeavour 
to find a paſſage through Davis's Streights to the 
South-Sea or Pacifick-Ocean. Accordingly Mr. 
HunDsoN ſet fail from England in April, and on 
the 4th of June arrived upon the coaſt of Green- 
land, from whence he failed to the Ifland of 
Deſolation ; then he ſteered almoſt due welt till 
he diſcovered a point of land, being part of Terra 
de Labarador, in the latitude of 60, which is 
called Deſire Provokes, being near the mouth of 
thoſe ſtreights which afterwards obtained the name 
of Hudſon's Streights : Theſe he entered ſoon af- 
ter, and failing through fields of ice to the north- 
welt for upwards of three hundred leagues by com- 
putation, he came to a ſmall ſtreight two leagues 
over and very deep water, through which he 
Paſled between two promontories, calling that to 
the ſouthward Cape Woſtenholme, and that to 
the north-weſt Digges's Iſland, the latter lying 


in 64 degrees 44 minutes north latitude : And- 


now coming into a ſpacious ſea, wherein he 
failed: an hundred leagues ſouth, he aſſured him- 
{elf he had found the paſſage into the Pacifick- 
Ocean; but perceiving at length, by the ſhal- 
low water, that he was embayed, he was ex- 


tremely diſturbed, for there was a neceſſity now 


of remaining all winter in this frozen country, 
there being no poſſibility of returning through 
the ſtreights till next ſummer on account of the 
ice, He brought his veſſel therefore to an anchor 
in a ſmall creek on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
bay, where being in great diſtreſs for want of 
Proviſions, he was plentifully ſupplyed with wild 
tow] during the winter, and afterwards in the 
tyring with fiſh ; but the Captain was ſo intent 
«pon compleating his diſcovery, that he left his 
men to take and ſalt up fiſh and victual the ſhip, 
hile he ſearched every creek and corner of the 


in execution ſoon after his return, forcing him Hy n:0x's 
and eight more into a boat with a very ſmall ſhare men run a+ 
of proviſions ; and they were never heard of from way egy 4 
that day to this. The pretence of the mariners leave him te 
for this piece of barbarity being that the Captain Periſh. 

had threatened to ſet part of the crew on ſhore, 

for not furniſhing the ſhip with fiſh when it was 

in their power, 

The conſpirators having left their Captain and 
his companions to ſhift for themſclves, brought 
the ſhip to Digges's Iſland, where all their pro- 
viſions being ſpent, they went on ſhore, and 
furniſhed themſelves with great quantities of wild 
fowl : But GREEN the Captain of the mutineers, 
and three or four more of the ring-leaders, were 
ſurpriſed by the natives and cut in pieces. Where- 
upon PRICKET, a fervant to Sir DuDLEY 
Dicks (whoſe life the mutineers had ſpared, 
in hopes he would have been inſtrumental in get- 
ting their pardon,) took the charge of the ſhip The hip res 
upon him, and brought her home on the 6th of burns bome, 
September, 1611, the crew being all ſo weak that 
they were not able to manage their fails without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome fiſhermen they met with 
at ſea; and part of them were actually ſtarved 
to death in the paſſage. 

The year following, Sir THOMAS BUTTON Sir Tuo 
purſued the diſcovery, and paſſing Hudſon's 2 
Streights entered the ſame bay, and leaving the aye to the 
ſouth part of it, which Hupso& had viſited, he bay. 
ſailed ſome hundreds of leagues to the weſtward, 
till he arrived at a large continent, which he 
named New-Wales ; and here he loſt his ſhip, 
coming home in a floop that he built in the 
country. 

The next adventurer that entered Hudſon's Janzs's 
Bay was Captain JaMEs, in the year 1631, her“ _— 
This gentleman failed to the bottom of the bay, 
and wintered on Charlton- Iſland, in 52 degrees 
odd minutes north latitude, for which reaſon the 
ſouth part of this gulph is uſually called James's 
Bay. At his return he gave ſo dreadful an ac- 
count of the hazards he ſuſtained in this voyage- 
from the ice, that nobody attempted it again till 
the year 1667, when Captain GILLAM entered. 
the bay, ſailing to a river near the bottom of it, 1 
in 51 degrees north latitude, which he judged to 4 
be a proper place for ſettling a factory, and called 
it Prince Rupert's River. Upon his return his 
owners applyed to King CHARLES II. for a 


patent to plant the country, which they obtained 2 5 


anno 1670, Prince RUPERT being the chief cuntry, 
proprietor: And the company have carryed on a 1670. 
ſmall: but profitable trade thither with ſome in- 
terruptions 
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CH A P. terruptions from the French of Canada almoſt ever 

VII. ſince. The Englith were encouraged to ſettle 

ccories here by two Frenchmen, who had been 

conducted to the bay by ſome of the natives of 

Canada. Theſe men returning to France, and 

propoſing the ſettling of a colony at the bottom 

of the bay, the project was lighted by that mi- 

niſtry ; whereupon the Engliſh ambaſſador at that 

court engaged theſe two men in the ſervice of the 

Engliſh, and thereupon preparations were made 
in England to ſend a colony to the bay, 

The firſt Engliſh Governor that went thither 
was CHARLES BATLy, Eſq; anno 1670, who 
built a fort on Rupert-River, and gave it the 
name of Charles Fort; and ſoon aſter he cauſed 
a factory to be ſettled at port Nelſon, on the 
welt ſide of the bay, in 57 degrees north latitude ; 
but the two Frenchmen (Rap1soN and GoosE- 
LEER) ſoon after betrayed that place to the 
French of Canada : However, in the year 16$2 
they thought fit to change fides again, and reſtor- 
cd port Nelſon to the Engliſh. In the year 1684 
the chief factory of the Englith was removed to 
Chickewam-River, and called Albany ; and a 
fort was erected for its defence on the ſouth-weſt 
part of the bay, It was deligned alſo to have 
fixed a colony on Charlton-Ifland, and to have 
built warehouſes there for their Furrs; but the 
place was afterwards found incommodious, and 
deſerted again. The company were now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of five ſettlements (viz.) thoſe in Albany- 
River, Hayes-Iſland, Rupert-River, port Nelſon 
and New-Severn, between port Nelſon and Al- 
bany, and their trade in a flouriſhing condition, 
when the French, apprehenſive that the Englith 
would draw all the upland Indians to the bay, 
ſent a detachment of troops from Canada under 
the command of the Chevalier DR TROVYS, who 
The French invaded our ſettlements, and made himſelf maſ- 
IG our ter of Hayes-Ifland, fort Rupert, and Albany, 
actories in, 5 
t me ot peace in July 1686, though we were then at peace 
and take with France. But the Engliſh ſtill remained in 
dem. poſſeſſion of port Nelſon; and in the firſt war 

between the confederates and the French, in the 

year 1693, the Engliſh recovered the reſt of 

Reſtored by their ſettlements in the bay. During the laſt 
5 A war the French reduced all our ſettlements, 
except Albany, under their power again, but t hey 
were yielded to Great-Britain by the peace of 


Chorles 
Fort. 
Port Nelſon. 


Albany 
Fort, 


New Se- 
vern. 
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Utrecht, anno 1713, and we have remained in CH Ap 

poſſeſſion of them ever ſince, VII.“ 
By the tenth article of this treaty his moſt a 

chriſtian Majeſty obliged himſelf to reſtore to Artic! « 

Great-Britain the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, 3 

with all lands, ſeas, ſea-coaſts, rivers, and places New Brin 

ſituate on the ſaid bay and ſtreights, with the d New- 

fortreſſes there erected, in the condition they then E 

were, with all cannon and ammunition in the 

ſame : And it was agreed that commiſſaries on 

the part of Great-Britain and France ſhould de- 

termine within a year the limits to be fixed be- 

tween the ſaid bay of Hudſon and the places ap- 

pertaining to the French; which limits the ſub- 

jets of Great-Britain and France are not to paſs 

over to each other by ſea or land. And commiſ- 

ſioners did afterwards ſettle the limits by an ima- 

ginary line drawn from a promontory ſituate on 

the Atlantick-Ocean, in 58 degrees 30 minutes, 

and running from thence ſouth-weſt to the lake 

Miſcolink or Miſtaſin, and from thence ſouth- 

weſt indeiinitely to the latitude of 49; all the 

countries to the north being aſſigned to Great- 

Britain, and all on the ſouth, between that line 

and the river of St. Lawrence or Canada, to 

France, 

By the eleventh article France was obliged to 
make ſatisfaction to the Engliſh company tra- 
ding to Hudſon's Bay for all the depredations the 
French had committed there in time of peace; 
and the Engliſh were to give the like ſatisſaction 
to the French. | 

By the twelfth article of the ſame treaty, Nova- 
Scotia or Acadia, Port-Royal or Annapolis-Royal, 
with their lands and dependencies, were entirely 
yielded and made over to Great-Britain in ſuch 
ample manner that the ſubjects of France were 
entirely excluded from all kind of fiſheries in the 
ſeas, bays and coaſts of Nova-Scotia, eſpecially 
thoſe which lie towards the eaſt and within thirty 


leagues thereof, beginning from the iſland of da- 
ble incluſive, and ſtretching thence to the ſouth- 
weſt (but I queſtion if this is not a miſtake, 
and it ought not to have been faid to the North- 
Eaft; for cape Sable is the moſt ſoutherly pro- 
montory of Acadia, or Nova-Scotia) however, 
it is poſſible this miſtake has given the French 
a pretence to diſturb our filkery at Canſo, on the 


north-eaſt point of Acadia, 
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CH A 

Of New-York, New-Terſey, and the 

M AY properly throw New-York and New- 


Jerſey together, upon ſeveral accounts: 1. Be- 

cauſe they have uſually the ſame (Governor. 
2. The conſtitutions of their reſpective govern- 
ments do not differ in any particular, 3. Becauſe 
they lie contiguous 3 and, 4. The climate, ſoil, 
and produce are pretty near the ſame, 

It may be proper alſo to comprehend the whole 
country of the Iroquois, or five nations, with all 
the lands which lie north of them as far as the ri- 
ver of St. Lawrence or Canada, within the limits 
of New-York, theſe being all under its protec- 
tion, and included within the patent granted to 
the Duke of York by King CHARLES II. tho' 
it muſt be confeſſed the French have made large 
encroachments on theſe limits, 

I ſhall therefore bound the provinces of New- 
York and New- Jerſey, with their dependencies, 
by the river of St. Lawrence, which ſeparates 
them from Canada or New-France on the north- 
weſt and north, by New-England, New-Scot- 
land, and the Atlantick-Ocean on the eaſt, by 
the ſame Ocean on the ſouth, by Penſylvania and 
Maryland on the ſouth-weſt, and by the lakes of 
Erie and Ontario on the weſt ; and ſhall extend 
theſe united countries from 39 to 47 degrees north 
latitude, and from 74 to 80 degrees of weſtern 
longitude, excluſive of Long-Ifland, the eaſt 
end whereof lies in 72 degrees of weſtern longi- 
tude, 


lee of the New-Jerſey and the ſouth part of New-York 


are generally low level countries, but aſcending 
fiſteen or twenty miles up Hudſon's River to the 
northward the country becomes rocky and moun- 
tainous; and whatever has not been cultivated by 
the Engliſh, is covered with woods, ſo clear how- 
ever from underwood, that travellers eaſily paſs 
through them with-Horſes and carriages, 

The Atlantick Ocean waſhes its ſouthern 
ſhores, in which are ſeveral capacious harbours, 
eſpecially near the mouths of Hudſon's Riyer, and 
the rivers Raritan and De la War, and on the 


coaſts of New-Jerſey and Long-Ifland, the chief 


P. VIII. 


Indian nations under their protection. 


capes or promontories being that of Cape May, CH A p. 


at the entrance of De la War Bay, and that of 


VIII. 


Sandy- Point, or Sandy-Hook, before the entrance —— 


of Raritan-River. 6 


On the north and weſt of the five nations lie Lakes. 


ſeveral ſpacious lakes, the moſt conſiderable 
whereof, are thoſe of Champlain, Ontario, and 


Erie. 


The lake Champlain, or Corlaer, extends itſelf Champlain 
from north to ſouth, between Montreal and Al- 8 


bany, being about two hundred miles in length; 
and, by a ſtream which falls into the great river 
St. Lawrence, has a communicat ion with that 
river on the north, while the ſouthern part of the 
lake, on which the French have built the fort cal- 
led the Sacrament, extends almoſt to Hudſon's 
River, on which Albany ſtands, and would give 
the French an eaſy acceſs to New-York and 
New-England, if ſome forts had not been built 
by the Engliſh further north, to cover thoſe fron- 
tiers from their invaſions, of which the chief is 
fort Nicholſon, 

The ſecond lake is that of Ontario, called by 
the French Frontenac, and by ſome Cataracui, 
while others give it the name of The Lake of Ca- 
nada, becauſe the river Canada or St. Lawrence, 
iſſues out of it: But the firſt and moſt proper 
name that was given to it was that of Iroquois, 
the ſhores of it on the ſouth and eaſt at leaſt being 
inhabited by the Iroquois or five nations. This 
lake is about an hundred leagues in length, and 
forty in breadth, abundance of rivers falling into 
it on the ſouth-eaſt eſpecially ; but the greateſt 
body of waters fall into it from the river Niagara, 
or Oniagara, being a ſtreight or chanel between 
the lake of Erie and this lake, in which is one of 
the moſt remarkable cataracts or waterfalls in the 
world, which prevents both ſhips and boats paſſing 
from one lake to the other, 

This cataract, according to father HENNE- 
PIN, falls from a precipice one hundred fathom, 
or ſix hundred feet high. He adds, that the ca- 
taract makes ſuch a prodigious noiſe that p-ople 


Ontaris 
Lake. 


Niagara ca 


taract. 
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cannot Lear one another ſpeak at ſome miles di- 
ſtance ; and it is ſaid that the waters throw them- 
ſelves over the precipice with ſuch a force, that 
they form an arch under which men may ride 
on horſeback, | 

But Mr. VanDpREit, Governor of Canada, 
who ordered his ſon, with ſome ſkilful people, to 
meaſure the height of the cataract, in the year 
1721, found father HENNEPIN egregiouſly mi- 
ſtaken in ſeveral particulars. They informed the 
Governor that the cataract was occaſioned by a 
vaſt ledge of rock which lay quite croſs the cha- 


nel a little before the ſtream enters the lake Onta- 


Forts built 
on the lake 
Onta1io by 
the French, 


Afterwards 
abandoned. 


rio; and that the waters did not fall perpendicu- 
larly more than twenty ſix fathom, or an hundred 
and twenty fix feet, but below this cataract there 
were numbers of ſmall ledges or ſtairs croſs the 
river, which lowered it ſtill more till it came to 
run more level; and if all the deſcents were put 
together, the difference of the water above the 
cataract, and thoſe on the level below, might be 
as much as father HEN NEIN makes it, tho” the 
cataract, upon a perpendicular, was no more than 
twenty ſix fathom. 

They obſerved alſo, that the noiſe of the wa- 
ters was not ſo great as the father makes it, for 
people might converſe together cloſe by; nor did 
the ſtream form an arch that people could paſs un- 
der it, for the waters fall in a manner downright, 
But they obſerved with him that the miſt or 
ſhower which the fall creates, is ſo extraordinary 
as to be ſeen at five leagues diſtance, riſing as high 
as the common clouds, and when the ſun ſhines, 
torms a glorious rainbow. 

Thoſe gentlemen add, that the flream is much 
narrower and deeper at the falls than either above 
or below them, being here but a quarter of a 
mile over ; and that from below there is no com- 
ing nearer the falls by water than about fix miles, 
the torrent is ſo rapid, and has ſo many Whirlpools 
mn it. 

The French formerly built two forts on the 
lake Ontario, the one on the north-eaſt part of 
it, where the river of St. Lawrence iſſues out of 
it, called by the Indians Cataracui, and by the 
French Fort Frontenac, and the other on the 
ſouth-weſt part of the lake near the aboveſaid ca- 
taract, called Fort Niagara, but the Iroquois 
blocked up the latter, and ſtarved that garriſon, 
They obliged them alſo to abandon Fort Fronte- 
nac, and demoliſhed both about the year 1688; 


but I am informed the French have wheedled the 


Vie Lake - 


Iroquois by their prieſts to permit them to erect 
thoſe forts again under the notion of warehouſes 
for the ſecurity of their goods, | 
The third lake J mentioned is that of Erie, 
ſeparated from the lake Ontario by the ſtreight or 
river of Niagara. This lake extends from the 
country of the Iroquois to the weſtward, about 


. poſſeſſed the whale. This is bounded by 


four hundred miles in length, and is near an hun- CH Ap 
dred miles broad, From the lake of Erie there VIII. 
is a paſſage through the lake St. Clair into that of | 
the Hurons, and fo into the lake Illinois, near St. Cut. 
which riſes a river which falls into the Miſſiſippi; 

but from the beſt information I can get, there is 

no continued navigation from the lake Erie to the 
Miſſiſippi, nor is Miſſiſippi River navigable in all 

parts of it, as the French once flattered them- 

ſelves, there being ſeveral. cataracts or ſteep falls 

__ 

The chief rivers in theſe countries are, 1. Hud- Rivers, 
ſon's River. 2. The Mohawk River. 3. Onan- 
daga, or Orſwego River. 4. The Raritan, 

5. Maurice River; and, 6. De la War River, 

1. Hudſon's River, riſing from a ſmall lake be- Hud 
tween the lakes of Ontario and Champlain, and River. 
running ſouth-eaſt before it reaches Albany, then 
turns directly ſouth, from whence it continues its 
courſe due ſouth an hundred and fifty miles to the 
city of New-York, and afterwards fal's into the 
ſea between Long-Ifland and States-Iſland. 

2, The Mohawk River, which riſing in the Mohawk 
country of the Onandagas, runs almoſt due eaſt 222 
till it falls into Hudſon's River, near the town of 
Albany. 

3. The River Onandaga, which runs from Orarcg 
eaſt to weſt through the country of that name, ver: 
and falls into the lake Ontario, at Oſwego town. 

4. The River Raritan, which riſing on the Rarten 
north of Jerſey, runs to the ſouth-eaſt, falling Riser. 
into the ſea near Perth Amboy. | 

5. Maurice River, which riſing alſo in Jerſey Maurice 
runs ſouth, falling into the mouth of De la War River. 
Bay, not far from Cape May. And, 

6. The River De la War, which forms the De h War 
weſtern boundary of the province of Jerſey, riſes Ribe. 
in the country of the Iroquois, and running al- 
moſt due ſouth falls into the ocean between Cape 
May and Cape Hinlopen, being navigable two 
hundred miles and upwards for ſhips of two or 
three hundred tons, 9 

The air of theſe countries is colder in winter The a> 

and warmer in ſummer than in Old-England, the 
north part of them differing very little from New- 
England. The north and north-weſt winds are 
exceeding cold, but the air both in winter and: 
ſummer more ſettled and ſcrene than with us: 
And indeed the weather is always more variable 
in iſlands than on the continent, and uſually 
warmer in winter. It is to be aſcribed to the 
winds blowing over a long tract of ſnow from the 
north-weſt, that makes thefe countries colder than 
iſlands and ſome other continents that lie much 
further north. 

Of the three grand diviſions of the country to — 
be deſcribed, I ſhall begin with that inhabited by geen. 
the five nations and their allies, who anciently 
Canada 
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Ap. on the north, by New-York proper on the eaſt, 
VIII. by Penſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia on the 
+ ſouth, and 


by the lakes of Erie and Ontario on 
the weſt, Great part of the country for many 
hundred miles beyond thoſe lakes alſo hath been 
conquered by the five nations; and ſeveral 
more have courted their alliance and that of the 
Engliſh, and actually entered into a confederacy 
with both, particularly the Tuſcaroras, who he 
between the Onandagas and the Oneidos, and are 
now reckoned a ſixth nation. The Nicarriages of 
Miſſilimakinac, fituated on the further part of 
the Huron's Lake, were alſo at their requeſt re- 
ceived to be a ſeventh nation in this alliance at 
Albany, on the 3oth of May 1723, eighty men 
of that nation being preſent at their admiſſion, as 
repreſentatives of that people, and acknowledging 
the King of Great-Britain their Soveraign, 
The chief trade with the diſtant Indians being 
at Oſwego, where the river Onandaga diſcharges 
itſelf into the lake of Ontario, the French might 


entirely deprive the Engliſh of that trade, if they 


were maſters of the lakes of Ontario and Erie, as 
they flattered themſelves they were when they had 
built the forts of Cataracui or Frontenac, and 
Niagara already mentioned, but the Iroquois obli- 
ged the French to abandon them; and tho” they 
may have rebuilt and repoſſeſſed thoſe forts, and 
erccted more ſince they were driven from thence 
by the five nations, they find it their intereſt how- 
cver for the preſent to ſuppreſs their native inſo- 
lence, and treat the Indians as well as the Engliſh 
with more- humanity than they did formerly : 
They have been convinced by experience that they 
are not yet ſtrong enough to reduce the five na- 
tions and their Indian allies ſupported by the 
Engliſh ; and therefore ſuffer the natives to trade 
with us pretty quietly, But as they are continu- 
ally increaſing their forces in Canada, and by their 
miſſionary prieſts daily proſelyting the Indians to 
their religion, and intermarrying with them, 


they will, it is preſumed, in time be powerful. 


enough to expel us entirely from thoſe lakes, and 
monopolize the trade of the country; unleſs we 
reduce thoſe forts, or ere others ourſelves, and 
keep armed veſſels on the lakes of Ontario and 
Erie : For it ſeems the country of the five nations, 
which lies contiguous to New-York, has but few 
wild beaſts in it; and conſequently affords ſcarce 
any fkins or Furrs. The Iroquois therefore hunt 
in the countries beyond the lakes, where ſkins 


ire more plentiful ; and the riches thoſe people 


poſlefſed of this kind were the principal induce- 
ments to the Iroquois to make a conqueſt of ſome 
of them, and enter into alliances with others, 
who were content to admit the Iroquois to hunt 
in their country on the welt fide of the lakes, up- 
on condition they would permit thoſe diſtant In- 
vians to paſs through the country of the Iroquois, 


ter of the French and Spaniards, 
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and trade with the Engliſh and other Europeans; CH AP. 
which trade, as has been intimated, muſt be en- VIII. 
tirely loſt to Great-Britain, if we ſuffer the '\M WW 
French to continue their fortifications on the lakes 

of Erie, Ontario, Champlain, which in reality 
belong to the Iroquois our confederates. The 
French are wiſe enough at preſent indeed to give 

us but little diſturbance, leſt they ſhould alarm 

us before their deſigns are ripe for execution ; but 

I wiſh we do not neglect the erecting forts and 

armed veſſels to protect that trade till it is too late 

to endeavour the recovery of it, 

There are five grand articles which weigh very The mo- 
much with the Indians in determining them what tives of the 
European nation they ſhall adhere to. 1. A bene- 1nd 
ſicial trade, or the being ſupplyed on fair and an alliance 
reaſonable terms with cloathing, ſtrong liquor, * 
arms, ammunition, and other European merchan- 88 
dize. 2. A mild adminiſtration, without oppreſ- 
ſion or tyranny. 3 A religion that gives them but 
little trouble or diſquiet. 4. The ſuffering their 
tribes to marry and incorporate themſelves with 
the Europeans. 5. And laitly, an aſſurance that 
the nation they enter into an alliance with is 
both willing and able to protect them againſt their 
enemies, whether Europeans or Indians, 

I. In the firſt of theſe articles we have the bet- 1. Trade, 
Our colonies 
can ſupply the Indians with goods cheaper and in 
greater quantities than they can, and we generally 
deal fairly and upon the ſquare with them, 

2. In the ſecond alſo we have the advantage, 2. Liberty, 
the Indians being treated as our.brethren aud fel- 
low ſubjects almolt every where (Fxcept in New- 
England;) which has occaſioned their having been 
more frequently in a ſtate of war with New-Eng- 
land than with any other Britiſh Colony, 

3. But as to the third article, that of religion, 3. Religion. 
the French ſucceed much beyond our miſſionaries ; 
for the popiſh fathers are not only much more nu- 
merous in that part of the world,. but they are 
abundantly more artful and more indulgent to their 
converts; they preſs nothing with rigour, but 
accommodate themſelves to the diſpoſitions, and 
even ſuperſtitions of their proſelytes, gaining 
them by degrees, and perſuading them to part with 
one beloved vice or cuſtom after another ; whereas 
the New-England independents, who have dreſ- 
ſed up the Chriſtian religion in the moſt frightful 
form that ever it put on, expect their proſelytes 
ſhould conform to their abſurd and rigid rites 
all at once, and in a manner compelled the Indi- 


ans to be of their ſect in the iſlands on the coaſt, 
and in ſettlements where the Indians were in their 
power, which gave the remoter Indians an abhor- 


rence of their religion : And as for the reſt of our 

colonies, they have made but very feeble attempts 
towards the converſion of the Indians. They are 
ſo deſtitute of clergymen in ſome provinces, _ 


- 
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CH AP. the very planters are become heathens, or at leaſtreaſon to conclude that the 
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VIII. as ignorant of chriſtianity as the Indians them 
— ſelves. | 


The French prieſts on the contrary have been 
fo ſucceſsful in their miſſions, even among the five 
nations, that they have perſuaded part of the na- 
tion of the Mohawks, once eſteemed the firmeſt 
triends of the Engliſh, to remove their habitations 


from the neighbourhood of Albany to Canada: 


And indeed we are in much more danger of the 
French miſſionaries than of the French arms on 
that ſide, If their future ſucceſs be anſwerable to 
the paſt, they may poſſibly in time gain over the 


ſeveral tribes of Indians from us without the aſ- 


ſiſtance of a military force. We ought to inſiſt 
therefore, that the Indians in alliance with us ex- 
pel the jeſuites and prieſts their country, if we 
hope for their friendſhip long. 
ſome ſtop to. theſe converſions that the Indians 
cannot be ſupplyed with goods upon ſuch eaſy 
terms from the French as from us, on which ac- 


count they feem divided between their temporal 


and ſpiritual intereſts ; and unleſs they prove 
more zealous catholicks than their brethren on 
this continent we ſhall not loſe them ſuddenly ; 
eſpecially if we conſider how vaſt an extent of 
country the ſeveral Indian nations inhabit that 
trade with our colonics, ſome. of which are ſcarce 


It does indeed put 


themſelves in like manner, and oppoſe their inva- 
ſions, and conſequently will be induced to aban- 
don our intereſt by way of ſelf preſervation. The 
will infallibly go over to thoſe they find better 
able to protect them, It might make them cau- 
tious indeed how they put themſelves in their 
power, if they were acquainted with the tyranny 
and oppreſſion . of the French government; but ag 
their miſſionaries ſet every thing of this kind in 
the moſt favourable light, and treat their diſciples 
with kindneſs and condeſcenſion at preſent, in or- 
der to gain them over to their party, they are in a 
great meaſure ignorant what they muſt ſubmit to 
when the French have eſtabliſhed their dominion 
in North-America. 


As to the towns and buildings of the Iroquois, pg 
their ſtature, complexion, ſhape, and habits, they the lroqui 


ſo much reſemble the neighbouring Indians already 
deſcribed in theſe particulars that it is perfectly un- 
neceſſary to fay any thing on theſe heads ; how- 


ever, as the French generally repreſent them in 


Europe as the moſt barbarous people on the face of 
the earth, affirming that they are deyourers of 
their own ſpecies ; it may be proper to obſerve 
what character others have given of them, and 
even ſome more impartial writers of their own. 


y will one day be maſ- Cp 
ters of their country, unleſs the Engliſh exert VIII. 
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vet known to the French, 
As to the fourh article of marrying and incor- 
porating our people with the Indians, here the 


Monſeur DE LA Por ERIE deſcribing the five Then 


nations in his hiſtory of North-America fays, "9" 
when we ſpeak of the Iroquois in France, we re- nations 


Ner- 


matriages. 


&. Protec» 


French and. Spaniards have a vaſt advantage of 
us. The Engliſh are unaccountably ſqueamiſh in. 
this particular, and the colonies, eſpecially thoſe 
of New-England, feem to prohibit ic ; which rai- 


ſes in the natives a diſguſt and averſion of our peo- 


ple. It is natural for men to flight thoſe who ſeem 
to deſpiſe them, and the Indians are not ſo dull of 
apprehenſion as not to diſcern we treat them in this 


Inſtance either as a ſpecies below us, or at leaſt 


lets perfect than our ſelves. Beſides, we loſe all 
the intereſt in them that ſuch alliances would give 
us,, The relation of huſband and wife, fathers and 
children, are the ſtrongeſt ties in nature, and in a 
few years muſt make the Indians one people with 
luch European nations as promote theſe alliances ; 
of which the French are fo ſenſible that they oblige 
every male planter, ſent over at the charge of that 
government (and theſe are very numerous,) to take 
an Indian wite on his arrival, 

As to the fifth article, that of protection, there 
is no doubt but we are as yet able to protect our 
Indian allies as either the French or Spaniards are, 
eſpecially if the forces of our colonies were united, 


and under a uniform direction: But if we conti-- 


nue to ſuffer the French to encroach upon our ter- 
ritories, build forts and armed veſiels upon the ſe- 
veral lakes, and take all the paſſes that command 


the country, the Indians will have but too much 


preſent them by a common miſtake as mere bar- 
barians thirſting after. human blood, but their 
true character is very different. They are indeed 
the braveſt and moſt formidable people of North 
America, but at the ſame time as polite and ju- 
dicious as can well be conceived; which appears 
not only from the management of their affairs 
with the French and Engliſh, but with almoſt all 
the Indian nations of this vaſt continent. 

Mr. Cork, an Engliſhman, who wrote 
their hiſtory ſays, notwithſtanding the five nati- 
ons live under the darkeſt ignorance, yet a bright 
and noble genius ſhines through thoſe black clouds. 
The moſt celebrated Roman heroes have not diſ- 
covered a greater love for their country, or a great- 
er contempt of death in the caufe of liberty. 
I think (ſays he) they have outdone the Romans, 
eſpecially thoſe who murdered themſelves to avoid 
ſhame or torment ; for our Indians have refuſed 


to die meanly by their own hands when they 


thought their country's honour at ſtake, and have 


given up their bodies willingly to the moſt cruel. 


torments their enemies could inflict ; to ſhew that 
the five nations conſiſted of men whoſe courage. 
and reſolution could not be ſhaken. They ful- 
ly, however, theſe noble virtues by that cruel 
paſſion of revenge, which they think (according 
to. Col EN) not only lawful but honourable to, 


exert 


CHAP, exert without m_Y on their country's enemies, 
VIII. And in this only, ſays he, they deſerve the name 
WV of Barbarians. 
Another gentleman of Engliſh extraction, tho' 
a native of this country, and Reſident a conſide- 
rable time among the Iroquois at Albany, aſſures 
me they are an exceeding hoſpitable good-natured 
people, not given to revenge, unleſs when they 
are drunk ; and the inſtances that have been given 
of it are no evidence of a vindictive temper, for 
the cruelties they inflicted on ſome French pri- 
ſoners and their Indian allies were by way of re- 
taliation of the like cruelties firſt exerciſed by the 
French on their people. It is obſerved that the 
French in the firſt wars they had with the Iro- 
uois, when they imagined that people were not 
able to reſiſt the force of their arms, uſed them 
in this barbarous manner, and taught the Indians 
thoſe cruelties they now complain of ; and which 
gave the Iroquois ſuch an abhorrence of that na- 
tion as has been very advantagious to the Engliſh 
intereſt ever ſince, 

The French miſſionaries probably find no 
ſmall difficulty at this day in removing the juſt 
prejudices the Iroquois entertain of the French 
when they come to make proſelytes among them; 
the conduct and behaviour of the French in Ame- 
rica having been directly oppoſire to the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, which they pretend to 
inſtruct the Indians in. 
cnemment As to the government of the Iroquois, Mr. 
i COLBEN informs us that every nation is a diſtinct 

 *__ republick, but that they have for time immemo- 
rial been united in a confederacy againſt all other 
Indian nations; that they are governed by their 
reſpective Sachems or civil Magiſtrates in time 
of peace, and by their warriours or Captains in 
their wars; and that the authority both of the one 
and the other is obtained and continued only by 
the opinion the reſt of their nation have of their 
conduct or value; and that they are hid aſide 
when they ceaſe to merit the eſteem of their 
countrymen. That their Sachems and Captains 
are uſually poorer than the common people, giv- 
ing away and diſtributing all the preſents and 
plunder they get among the people, ſo as to leave 
themſelves nothing: For, ſays CoLBen, if they 
are once ſuſpected of ſelfiſhneſs, they grow mean 
in the opinion of their countrymen, and conſe- 
quently loſe their authority; from whence one 
would be apt to conclude that their Chiefs were 
elective, and their dignities not hereditary; which 
is directly contrary to all other accounts I meet 
with of their conſtitution, moſt writers agreeing 
that the poſt of Sachem is hereditary: And my 
Albany correſpondent confirms this opinion, ad- 
ding, (as other American hiſtorians do,) that the 
next male-heir by the mother's {ide ſucceeds the 
preceding Sachem : Which is certainly true, not 
Vor, III. | 
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has its Chief or Aquajander. 
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only here but in ſeveral other parts of North; CH AP, 
America. But ſo far theſe nations may have the VIII. 
appearance of republicks, that the chief Sachem 

or King ſeldom determines any thing of conſe-: 

quence without the concurrence of the ſeveral in- 

ferior Sachems or Lords of his nation ; and his in- 

fluence on his people vaniſhes when he loſes their 

eſteem. 

My Albany friend alſo obſerves, that every na- 
tion of the Iroquois is divided into three tribes, 
which take their names from three animals, viz. 

I, The Turtle or Tortoiſe. 2. The Bear; and 

3. The Wolf; and that each of theſe three tribes 

'The Aquajander of 
the Turtle tribe being ſuperior to the other two; 

and the Aquajander of that tribe in the Mohawk 

nation (called the Carihoge) is the Soveraign- or 

Emperor of all the ſix nations; here he does not 

comprehend the ſeventh nation of diſtant Indians - 
ſituated beyond the Jakes. 

He obſerves further, that theſe Chiefs have ſome 
honours paid them by their ſubjeEts, but their au- 
thority he thinks is very inconſiderable, and their 
revenues nothing: That there are no courts of 
judicature in the ſix nations or any other law but 
cuſtom ; and in caſe of murder the neareſt rela- 
tion 1s the avenger of blood. 

They have no ſtanding forces, but every able- Their forces 
body'd man takes up arms when honour or the n wars. 
defence of his country calls him out. Before they 
march, their Captains and warriours aſſemble at a 
feaſt, and whoever partakes of it thereby enliſts 
himſelf for that ſervice. On this occaſion they 
paint themſelves and appear in their beſt apparel ; 
the old men riſe up by turns in the aſſembly and 
make ſpeeches, ſetting forth the noble actions, 
the valour and courage of themſelves and their an- 
ceſtors, together with the cowardice and weak- 
neſs of their enemies, to animate the warriours. 
After ſupper they have a war dance, and the next 
day they march out and diſcharge their pieces as 
they leave the town, their leader ſinging the war 
ſong, When they meet their enemies, every one- 
ſhelters himſelf behind a tree, from whence as op-- 
portunity offers he fires at the foe. 

They take off the ſcalps of thoſe they kill, and 
bring them home; preſerving them as trophies of 
their victories, When they take a priſoner they 
preſent him to ſome family which hath loſt a rela- 
tion in the war; if they receive him, he is im- 
mediately admitted to all the honours and eſtate 
of the- deceaſed, and he takes his name and titles; 
but if rejected, the poor wretch is condemned to 
ſome cruel death. But this piece of barbarity 
they are ſaid to have learned from the French, 
who to ſtrike a terror in the natives, uſed to treat . 
their Indian priſoners in this inhuman manner i. 
their firſt wars. f | | 

Other writers obſerve, that they adopt all their 
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C H A P. young captives into their families, by which means 

VIII. they ſupply the loſſes they ſuſtain in their wars; 
s tar are they from torturing or putting them to 
death, unleſs provoked by tortures firſt inflicted 
on their friends, 

As to their marriages, children are entirely at 
their parents diſpoſal ; and when both parties are 
agreed, the lover preſents his miſtreſs with a 
mantle as a pledge of his affection. Some time 
after the parents preſent the parties to their Chiefs, 
and declare the intended marriage; after which 
they go to feaſting and dancing, and the mar- 
riage is conſummated ; the man continues with 
his parents, and the woman with hers till they 
have children, He viſits his wife every night, 
and is admitted to cbnjugal embraces, but returns 
home in the morning. Whatever he takes in 
hunting he brings to his wife and leaves to her 
diſpoſal. 

They do not allow a plurality of wives, but di- 
vorces are common. They appear very modeſt, 
and are never ſeen to commit indecent familiari- 
ties, or even to kiſs before company. The wo- 
men are delivered with great eaſe, and without 
the aſhſtance of a Midwife or any other woman 
and immediately after their delivery go to hard 
Jabour, which they eſteem the beſt means to a 
ſpeedy recovery. They are all extreamly fond of 
their children, and think a numerous offspring 
one of the greateſt bleſſings, 

As to the religion of theſe people, as far as I can 
learn (fays my Albany friend). they acknowledge 
a ſupreme being, whom they ſty le the preſerver of 
the univerſe ; but ſeldom pay any religious wor- 
ſhip to him unleſs in publick calamities, and then 
they offer ſacrifices of every thing they poſteſs, and 
pray for deliverance from their calamities. They 
alſo offer thank-offerings for any publick bleſſing. 
I cannot learn that they have any idols or repre- 
ſentations of tle Deity among them, When it 
thunders, they take it to be a iign of Gop's diſ- 
pleaſure, and will ſay to one another, how angry 
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Religion, 


he is! and often cry out, it is enough, have done. 


They believe a ſuture {tate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, but they have very obſcure notions of it; 
and ſcem to think that the rewards of the good 
will conſiſt in the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures 
he was molt fond of in this life. At thcir fune- 
rals tey furniſh the deceaſed with all neceſſaries, 
as meat, diink, cloathing, arms, and ammuniti- 
on. They make great lamentation for the dead, 
and conſtantly go morning and evening to the 
graves of their deceaſed ſriends and relations, and 
how] moſt Lideouſly, and never fail to leave ſome 
proviſion on the grave. | | 
Of making Various attempts have been made to convert 
prof<ly1cs a- theſe people to chriſtianity, eſpecially by the 
many then. French prieſts, who by the negligence of our own 
people and their great zeal to gain converts to 
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popery have met with too great ſucceſs; having CH xp 
drawn off great part of the Mohawk nation from VIII. 

their alliance with the Engliſh, and even perſuad- N 
ed them to leave their native country and ſettle 
in Canada; where they have built them a ſtately 
church, and have three or four prieſts reſiding con- 
ſtantly among them. Thoſe who remain true to 
the Engliſh (on account of their nearneſs to the 
Engliſh ſettlements) have been inſtructed by the 
Dutch and Engliſh Miniſters oceaſionally as they 
came to trade, and have always ſhewn a diſpo- 
ſition to embrace the goſpel; yet their inſtructi- 
ons being tranſient and but ſeldom repeated are 
ſoon forgot, and indeed but lamely adminiſtered by 
the help of an ignorant interpreter. About twen- 
ty years ago the ſociety for propagating the goſ- 
pel ſent over a miſſionary, who reſided among 
them fix or ſeven years, but being a gentleman 
advanced in years, he made a very flow progreſs 
in their language, and was not able to bear the 
fatigues of ſuch an undertaking, which obliged 

him to leave them; ſince which time they had 
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no inſtruction but what they occaſtonally received 


from the Engliſh and Dutch Miniſters at Albany, 

A good foundation however was laid by the ſoci- 

ety's miſſionary, and thoſe other gentlemen at 
Albany : They are all brought to the profeſſion 

of chriſtianity and almoſt all baptized, and ſome They te. 
of them ſeem to have a tolerable notion of it, e 
and have earneſily deſired a miſſionary to be ſent 7 
among them. To encourage this good diſpoſiti- 

on in them, the ſociety two years ago appointed 

a catechiſt among them, a native of America, by 

the recommendation of the clergy of New-York, 


MI: i: 


ho has reſided among them, applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of their language, and has met with 
very good ſucceſs. He is ſince come to London for 
holy orders, and appointed miſſionary among them. 

He has taught ſeveral of the natives to read and 
write their own language; and finds them very 
deſirous of inſtruction, and is much beloved by 
them. | Ts 

'The only vice which appears to reign among 
the Iroquois is drunkenneſs ; but they are very 
much reformed ſince they have had a miſſionary 
reſiding among them. They have forſaken their 
old ſuperſtitions and barbarities, and ſeem to be 
much more civilized than their more diſtant 
neighbours; they conſtantly attend the publick 
worſhip, and never fail addreſſing their Creator 
morning and evening in their families; and ab- 
ſtain from all labour on the Lord's day. I doubt 
not (ſays my correſpondent) were proviſion made, 
and encouragement given to miſtcnaries to under- 
take this work, many more of them might be 
civilized and become proſclytes to the proteſtant 
religion; which would prevent their being Cor- 
rupted and ſeduced by the enemies of our nation 


to deſert the Britiſh intereſt, * Mifonaric 
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A cn AP. Miffonaries of the Church of England ſeem tempting to make proſelytes amongſt them, the CHAP, 
IL VIII. much more acceptable to the Indians than thoſe they proceed poſſibly with more caution than here- VIII. 


YY WV employed by the people of New-England, who tofore ; for we find they have not only wheedled (WV. 


are rigid diſſenters, and make more uſe of force 
than perſuaſion in their intercourſe with that peo- 
ple ; and this has occaſtoned the Indians on the 
frontiers of New-England to adhere fo conſtantly 
to the French, and hearken to the popiſh miſſio- 


part of the Mohawk nation to deſert the Engliſh 
intereſt, but have frequently prevailed with the 
other nations to invade the frontiers of New-Eng- 
land, Virginia, and Maryland, when they could 
not perſuade them to diſturb the colonies of New- 


naries, 

The Iroquois have been at war with the French 
3 3 almoſt ever ſince their arrival in Canada, and ſuf- 
roquo! 1 © . 
1 French, fered very much at firſt by their fire-arms, having 


York or Penſylvania. | 
However, the Indians have been frequently 

brought to acknowledge their offences of this 

kind, and promiſe to live peaczably with Virginia 


Wars be- 


never before ſeen ſuch inſtruments of deſtruction : 
The French alſo had the advantage of being aſſiſted 
by the Adirondacks, the ancient enemies of the 
Iroquois, in their encounters with the five nations: 
but the Iroquois entering into an alliance with the 
Engliſh, and being furniſhed with fire- arms and 
ammunition defcated the French in their turn, 


and the reſt of the Britiſh Colonies. A ſpeech of 

one of their Sachems on ſuch an occaſion may be 

a curioſity worth the reader's peruſal : The Sa- 

chem firſt addreſſing himſelf to the Governor of 

New-York, ſaid, a 

Brother CoRLAER, (the name they give that 
Governor.) 


« Your Sachem. is a great Sachem, and we are A ſpeech of” 
but a ſmall people; but when the Engliſh came : Sachem to 


a Fs the G ver- 
firſt to New-York, Manhatan, Virginia, Ara- 5 of Ne. 


giſke, and to Maryland, Yakokranagary, they York, &e, - 


carried the war into Canada, burned and plundered 
Montreal, killed ſeveral thouſand of the French 
and their Indian allies, and obliged them to aban- 
don their forts on the lakes of Ontario and Erie, 


as has been related already ; which has made the 
French very cautious how they provoke the five 
nations of late years, eſpecially as they find them 
no leſs celebrated for their conduct and ſtrategems 
in war than for their bravery, 

Theſe people make it a conſtant rule in war to 
leave as little to chance as poſſible; and not- 
withſtanding they know themſelves ſuperiour in 
ſtrength and number to their enemies, never en- 
gage them in a fair field as we call it, but lay 
ambuſcades, and make uſe of their wits to ſur- 
priſe them unprepared ; by which means they do 
not only ſave their own forces, but take more 
priſoners than they could in an equal engage- 
ment ; and as they incorporate the younger cap- 
tives in their families, their very priſoners prove 
an additional ſtrength to theſe confederated na- 
tions, 

While they were at war with the Adirondacks 
and Hurons (allies of France) in order to amuſe 
the French, they ſent and defired peace; which 
was conſented to, on condition the Iroquois would 


receive ſome miſſionary prieſts and jeſuits amongſt. 


them, and be inſtructed in the Chriftian religion. 
This the five nations promiſed to comply with; 
but the fathers were no ſooner arrived amongſt 
them than they made them cloſe priſoners, threat- 
ening to cut their throats if the French did not 
itand neuter in this war; after which they fell 
upon the Hurons and Adirondacks with ſuch fury, 
that thoſe nations were in a manner extirpated, 
And this may have given occaſion to fome of 
thoſe exclamations of the French againſt the Iro- 
quois as a perfidious and barbarous people; how- 
ever, it appears the popiſh miſſionaries have not 
deen altogether deterred by ſuch examples from at- 
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were then but a ſmall people, and we great : 
Then becauſe we found you a good people, we 
treated you civilly, and gave you land: We 
hope therefore now that you are great, and 
we ſmall, you will protect us from the French; 
if you do not, we ſhall loſe all our hunting 
and Beavers. The French will get all the Pea- 
ver. They are now angry with us, becauſe” 
we carry our Beaver to our brethren, the Eng- 


liſh. 


« We underſtand that becauſe of the miſchief 
which has been done to the people and cattle of 


Virginia and Maryland, we muſt not come 


near the heads of your rivers, nor near your 
plantations, but keep at the foot of the moun- 
tains ; for tho' we lay down our arms as friends, 
we ſhall not be truſted for the future, but look- 
ed upon as robbers : We agree however to this 
propoſition, and ſhall wholly ſtay away from 


Virginia; and this we do in gratitude to Cor- 


laer, who has been at fo great pains to perſuade 
you, great Governor of Virginia, to forget 
what is paſt, | 
„We thank the great Sachem of Virginia, 
that he has fo readily forgiven and forgot the 
evil that has been done; and we on our parts 
gladly catch at, and lay hold on the chain.“ 


Then each of them delivered an ax to be buried, 
and gave a belt. 


cc 
cc 
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Lee. e. 2. 


Let your friend the great Sachem that lives 
on the other ſide the great lake know this, that 


we being a free people, tho' united to the Eng- 


liſh, may give our lands, and be joined to the 
Sachem we like beſt. We give this Beaver to 
remember what we ſay.” | PL 

The Engliſh have from time to time, once in 
two * 
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CH AP. twoor three years, conſtantly renewed and confirm- 
VIII. ed their treaties with the five nations, particularly 
Vin the year 1722, We find that the Governors of 
| New-York, Virginia, and Penſylvania, met the 
Sachems or Kings of the five nations, with the 
Sachems of the more diſtant Indians, their allies at 
Albany, and renewed all former leagues and ties of 
triendſhip. Thoſe Indian Princes giving the uſual 
preſents of Furrs and Wampum as pledges of 
their fidelity and reſolution to obſerve the articles 
agreed on ; but we ſcarce ever meet with the Go- 
vernors of New-England at theſe treaties; the 
reaſon whereof ſeems to be, that New-England 
ſeldom hath a good underſtanding with the Indian 
nations; but whenever it is in their power, treat 
them rather as a cohquered people than as friends 
and confederates: There are ſome inſtances how- 
ever where New-England has been comprehended 
in ſuch .treaties, and indeed all the reſt of the 
Britiſh Colonies, tho' their Governors have been 
abtent from the congreſs, 
It may be neceſſary to obſerve here that the 
reaſon the Iroquois give the Governor of New- 
York the name of CoRLAER is, that one Cor- 
LAER, a Dutchman, was the firſt European em- 
ployed to treat with them as allies and confede- 
rates. And the fame CORLAER being drowned 
in paſſing the lake that lies between New-York 
and Canada, that lake is called by them Corlaer 
alſo; though the French gave it the name of 
Champlain, from a French Officer of that name, 
who put them upon erecting forts on this lake, 
which has made the French very near and trou- 
bleſome neighbours to the Britiſh Colonies, 
New-Yoik The ſecond grand diviſion of the province of 
88 New-York to be deſcribed is that of New-York 
on. Proper, which is bounded by Canada on the north, 
New-England on the eaſt, the ocean on the 
ſouth, and the five nations and New- Jerſey on 
the welt; and is about two hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth (that is) from the 
mouth of Hudſon's River to the lake of Champ- 
lain or Corlaer ; and it might be extended two 
hundred miles farther north if we poſſeſſed all the 
country we claim as far as the river St, Law- 
rence : But the French having built forts on the 
lake Chanipiuin have in a manner expelled us 
from the north part of this country. The Eng- 
lith only poſleſs the country ſouth of that lake at 
preſent, and this is exceeding narrow in moſt 
places, particularly between Connecticut Colony 
on the ealt and New-Jerſcy on the weſt, it is 
ſcarce twenty miles broad, But to this we muſt 
add the iſland of Manhatan, which the city of 
New-York ſtands upon, Staten- Iſland, and Long- 
Itand, all which lie before the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's River, and are comprehended in New-York 
Proper. 


This province is divided into ten counties, 
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which going from north to ſouth down Hudſon's C HAD 
River are, Albany, Ulſter, Ducheſs, Orange, VIII 
King's County, Cheſter, New-York County, 
Queen's County, Suffolk County, and Richmond Subiinig,y 
County, which are pretty well repleniſhed with into cour- 
plantations and farms, but have not many great 
towns in them. The chief towns are New-York Chief tos: 
City, ScheneRida, Albany, Weſtcheſter, Jamai- 

ca Town, Hempſtead, Oyſter-bay Town, Hun- 
tington, Richmond, Rye, New-Rochel, North- 
caſtle, Southampton, and Brook-haven ; in all 

or moſt of which towns are miiſionaries, either 
Miniſters, School-maſters or Catechiſts, ſent over 

and maintained chiefly by the ſociety for the 
propagation of the goſpel, as will appear by the 

liſt hereafter inſerted, 

New-York City is ſituated in 40 degrees 40 Neu- Vat 
minutes north latitude, and 74 degrees 4 minutes City and 
weſtern longitude, at the ſouth end of York 
Count», being an iſland in the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's River, about fourteen miles long and two 
or three broad. As this town ſtands upon an 
eminence, and contains upwards of a thouſand 
houſes well built with brick and. ſtone, with a 
wall and forts, which ſerve as well for ornament 
as defence, there is ſcarce any town in North- 
America that makes a better appearance. It is 
alſo an excellent harbour, furniſhed with commo- 
dious keys and warchouſes, and employs ſome 
hundreds of ſhips and veſſels in its foreign trade 
and fiſheries. 

The publick buildings are the ſeveral churches 
belonging to thoſe of the church of England, to 
the Swedes of the Lutheran perſuaſion, to the 
Dutch Calviniſts, the French Refugees, and the 
Engliſh Series ; but the church of England 
may well be looked upon as the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, becauſe the conſtitution of the government 
is the ſame as in England ; the reſt, however, 
are tolerated, and capable cf poſts in the govern- 
ment, and of fitting in the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, as I apprehend. 

The other publick buildings are the town-houſe, 
and that where their general aſſemblies and courts 
of juſtice are held. As to their fortifications, 
they are not, I doubt, capable of defending them 
againſt an European enemy any more than thoſe 
in the reſt of the plantations, for this unanſwera- 
ble reaſon, becauſe they were lately confeſied to 
be ſo bad that it was not fit to enquire into the 
{tte of them, left foreigners ſhould be acquainted 
with our weakneſs on that file, There are in- 
deed four hundred regular troops ſent from Eng- 
land to garriſon this and ſome other towns of this 
province, of which two companies always are, 
or ought to be, upon duty in this city 3 bur 
admitting they were always complete, and never 
ſo well diſciplined, this ſeems to be but a very 


inconſiderable force to defend a province of this 
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CH A P.importance againſt an invaſion, unleſs their coun- 
VIII. try militia be more to be depended on than that 
of Great- Britain. | 
As New-York may be looked upon to be the 
frontier garriſon in the ſouth againſt an invaſion 
ghenectida from any maritime power, ſo ScheneCtida Town 
Tow and Fort, in the county of Albany, twenty miles 
north of the town of Albany, may well be deem- 
ed their frontier. on the north againſt the French 
of Canada and their Indian allies, who, in the 
year 1688, ſurpriſed and almoſt demoliſhed the 
town with the works about it, but they have ſince 
been repaired and enlarged, and fort Nicholſon 
and ſome other forts erected ; in which and in 
Albany the reſt of the regular troops are quarter- 
ed for the defence of that frontier, 

Albany is a conſiderable town, ſituated on 
Hudſon's River, an hundred and fifty miles north 
of New-York, having a fort erected for its de- 
fence : And here it is that the Sachems or Kings 
of the five nations meet the Governors of our 
northern Colonies to renew their alliances, and 
concert meaſures for their defence againſt their 
common enemies, as has been intimated already, 

South-weſt of the iſland and county of New- 
York lies Staten-Iſland, being about ten miles in 
length and fix in breadth, and in it are a great 
many good farms and plantations, but not one 
town that I can meet with. 

Ln;Iand, Long-Ifland lies caſt of Staten-Ifland, and ſouth- 
eaſt of that of New-York, oppoſite to the colony 
of Connecticut, being an hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and generally about twelve in breadth, 

Cnrties andand contains three of the counties above menti- 
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1: oned, viz, Queen's County, Suffolk County, and 
Richmond County, The chief towns in Queen's 
County are Jamaica and Hempſtead. In Suffolk 
County the chief town is Oyſter-Bay. "The town 
ot Richmond gives name to Richmond County, 
in wich alſo is the town of Southampton, in 
\-1.11;-4-the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland; and there alſo 
15 are ſituated the towns of North-Caſtle and New- 
Windſor. 

There is a celebrated plain in the middle of 
Long- Iſland ſixteen miles long and four broad, to 


which they have given the name of Saliſbury Plain, 


Any 
Town, 


Gaiters 
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having (as it is ſaid) as fine a turf as that on 


Saliſbury Plain in Old-England ; and there being 
an excellent breed of Horſes in the iſland they 
have races here every ſeaſon; to which the gen- 
tlemen of New-England and New-York reſort, 
as they do to New-Market with us. 

There are ſtill ſome good towns which lie in 
"*!<beer.the county of Weſtcheſter on the continent, eaſt 
of the mouth of Hudſon's River; the chief whereof 
are Weſtcheſter and Rye, 

This is one of thoſe colonies denominated. a 
royal government, the legiſlative power being 
lodged in the Governor, council and aſſembly ; 
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the Governor, council, and Officers of ſtate being C H A P* 
appointed by the crown. | VIII, 

As to the produce and trade of this country,. 
theſe articles being much the fame here as in Prodn e and 
New-England, New-Jerſey, and Penſylvania, Ide. 
ſhall treat of them all together in the deſcription 
of Penſylvania : And there alſo the reader will 
meet with the abſtract of the hiſtory of New- 
York, New-Jerſey, and Penſylvania ; their ſtory 
being ſo interwoven that it is ſcarce poſſible to 
ſpeak of one without including the other, ; 

The third and laſt grand diviſion I propoſed to 
deſcribe is that of New-Jerſey, bounded by an New Jerſey, 
imaginary line drawn from the river De la Warn _ 
to Hudſon's River, in 41 degrees north Jatitude 
on the north, by Hudſon's River, which ſepa- 
rates it from New-York, and by the Atlantick- 
Ocean on the eaſt, by the ſame ocean on the 
ſouth, and by De la War Bay and River, which 
ſeparates it from Penſylvania, on the weſt, Iying 
between 39 and 41 degrees of the north latitude, 
and between 74 and 76 degrees of weſtern lon- 
gitude; and is about an hundred and forty miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and between three 
and four ſcore in breadth from eaſt to welt, 

It was heretofore divided into two parts by nivifon and 
a line drawn almoſt through the middle of it fubtivifions, 
from north to ſouth, and diſtinguiſhed by the 3 
names of Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſey, being granted 
to different proprietors; but the proprietors of 
both having thotght fit to ſurrender their char- 
ters to the crown, the whole now conſtitutes one 
royal government. The Jerſeys have now but 
one council and one houſe of repreſentatives, and 
the Governor of New-York is uſually Governor 
of the Jerſeys by a different commiſſion, the Go- 
vernor, council, and Officers of ſtate being ap- 
pointed by the King, as in New-York Proper. 

This country is ſubdivided into the counties Counties 
of, 1. Berghen, 2. Eſſex. 3. Middleſex; and, 
4. Monmouth, on the eaſt. 5. Burlington. 6. 
Glouceſter. 7. Salem ; and, 8. Cape May, 
counties on the weſt, The chief towns are, I, Chief towns, 
Perth Amboy, the capital of the county of perth Am- 
Middleſex, and of all Eaft-Jerſey, pleaſantly ſi- boy. 
tuated at the mouth of Raritan River ; and had 
it been built according to the intended model, 
would have been one of the fineſt towns in North- 
America ; but planters have not reſorted to it, 
as was expected, notwithſtanding it is ſo com- 
modiouſly ſituated for trade that ſhips of three 5 
hundred tons may come up in one tide and lie £ 
before the Merchants doors; but the town of 
Elizabeth, ſituated to the north-ward of it, flou- 
riſhes much more, and may ſtill be deemed: the 
moſt conſiderable town in the province. 2. Berg- Beryhen. 
hen, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 7adeth | 
3. Elizabeth Town, already mentioned, capital Middleton. 
of the county of Eſſex, 4. Middleton, 5. Shrewſ- Shrewtbuy, . 
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CHAP. bury ; and, 6. Freehold, in the county of Mon- 

VIII. mouth. 7. Burlington, or Bridlington, the ca- 
WYN pital of the county of Burlington and of all Weſt- 
Burlington, Jerſey, 

This town is ſituated in 40 degrees 40 minutes 
of north latitude, on an iſland in the middle of 
the river De la War, to the northward of Phila- 
delphia in Penſylvania, and on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river, The houſes are handſomely built 
of brick, and laid out into ſpacious ſtreets with 
commodious keys and wharfs, to which ſhips of 
two or three hundred tons may come up. It has 
alſo an handſome market-place, a town-houſe or 
guild-hall, where the courts of juſtice were here- 
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tofore held, and two good bridges over the river, CHAP 

the one called London- Bridge, and the other VIII. 

York-Bridge ; and having an eaſy communica- 

tion with Philadelphia and the ocean by the river 

De la War, carries on a briſk trade. 8. Glou- Gloucete,, 

ceſter, the capital of- the county of the ſame 

name; and, 9. Salem, capital of the county of Salem. 

Salem, and ſituated on the river Salem, which 

falls into De la War Bay. This is faid to be one 

of the beſt towns in Weſt-Jerſey, whether we 

conſider its ſituation, buildings or trade. bee 
The produce of this province, its trade and 


hiſtory will be found in the deſcription of Pen- T 
ſylvania. 


my 
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Of Penſylvania, 


CHAP. . 
IX. degrees of north latitude, and between 7 5 and 
79 degrees of weſtern longitude, being bound- 
Situation ed by the country of the five nations or Iroquois 
and extent. on the north, by New-York and New- Jerſey, from 
which it is ſeparated for the moſt part by De la 
War Bay and River, on the caſt, and by Mary- 
land on the ſouth and weſt, being about two hun- 
dred miles in length from north to ſouth, and al- 
molt of equal breadth in the three northern coun- 
ties, but the three ſouthern counties are not more 
than twenty or thirty miles broad from eaſt to 
weſt, that is, between De la War Bay and Ma- 
ryland, from which the three ſouthern counties 
are divided by an imaginary line drawn from north 
to ſouth : But theſe limits are not yet entirely ſet- 
tled, I find, the Lord Baltimore and the family 
of the PEN Ns being at this day engaged in a ſuit 
of chancery about them. 


Þ* SYLVANIA lies between 39 and 42 


Rivers. The chief rivers in Penſylvania are, 1. The ri- 
De la war ver De la War, which riſing far north in the 
River. Country of the Iroquois, takes its courſe to the 
fouthward, and dividing this province from that 
of New- Jerſey, falls into the Atlantick-Ocean, 
between the promontories of Cape May and Cape 
Hinlopen, being navigable for two hundred miles 
aud upwards with large veſſels; but has a cataract 


or ſteep fall in it above Briſtol, which renders the C HA 
navigation impracticable to the northward of the IX. 
county of Bucks. | 
2. The ſecond river in this province is that of SH] 
Saſquahanna, which riſing likewiſe in the country Nite. 
of the Iroquois, runs ſouth through the middle of 
Penſylvania, and falls into the bay of Cheſepeak, 
being navigable alſo for large ſhips. _ 4 
3. The third river is that of Schoolkill, which ee N 
having its ſource alſo in the country of the Iro- 
quois, runs ſouth, almoſt parallel to the rivers De 
la War and Saſquahanna, and at length turning. 
to the eaſtward falls into the De la War at the ci- 
ty of Philadelphia: This river alſo is navigable for 
large ſhips as far as the city of Philadelphia, and 
for boats an hundred miles higher. Theſe rivers =. 
and the numerous bays and creeks in the bay . 
of De la War, capable of harbouring the largeſt 
fleets, render this country admirably ſituated to 
carry on a foreign trade. TRENT 
The eaſt ſide of the province of Penſylvania q 
(the weſt being ſtill uncultivated) is divided into N 
ſix counties, which taking them from north to 
ſouth are, 1. Buckingham. 2 Philadelphia Coun- 
ty. 3. The county of Cheſter, 4. Newcaſtle 
County. 5. The county of Kent; and, 6. The 
county of. Suſſex. In 
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i IX. 


; riſtol. 


ſter, 
Perfourys 
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therly of any in this province, the chief town is 


x Briſtol, ſituated on the river De la War, oppoſite 


to Burlington in New-Jerſey, and twenty miles 
north of the city of Philadelphia In this coun- 
ty alſo lies the manour houſe of Penſbury, ele- 
gantly built by PENN the firſt proprietor, and ſitu- 
ated on an eminence which commands the coun- 
ty, being almoſt ſurrounded by the river De la 
War, 


e The county of Philadelphia lies ſouth of that 
«yard of Bucks, and in it is the celebrated city of Phi- 


ladelphia, the capital of the province, ſituated in 
40 degrees 3o minutes north latitude, being one 
of the fineſt plans of a town that ever was form- 
ed. It is an oblong of two miles, extending 
from the river De la War to the river Schoolkill, 
the eaſt end fronting the river De la War, and the 
weſt the river Schoolkill, each front being a mile in 
length. Every owner of a thouſand acres hath 
his houſe in one of the two fronts facing the ri- 
vers, or in the high ſtreet running from the mid- 
dle of one front to the middle of the other : And 
every owner of five thouſand acres has an acre of 
ground in the front of his houſe, and the reſt half 
an acre for gardens and court yards, In the cen- 
tre of the town 1s a ſquare of ten acres, ſurround- 
ed by the town-houſe and other publick buildings, 
and in each quarter of the city is a ſquare of eight 
acres, The high ſtreet, which runs the whole 
length of the town, is an hundred feet wide, pa- 
rallel to which run eight ſtreets, which are croſſed 
by twenty more at right angles, all of them thir- 
ty feet wide; and ſeveral canals are let into the 
town from each river, which add to the beauty and 
conveniency of the place. There is alſo a fine 
key two hundred feet ſquare, to which ſhips of 
four or five hundred tons may come up; with wet 
and dry docks for building and repairing of ſhips, 
magazines, warehouſes, and all manner of con- 
veniencies for importing and exporting of mer- 
chandize, 
hundred houſes in the city, moſt of them well 
built with brick, but there are ſtill a great many 
more wanting to complete the plan : However, 
more could not have been expected than has been 
done in fo ſhort a time, the ground not having 


been laid out much above fifty years. 


The town of Oxford alſo is ſituated in the 
county of Philadelphia, but I meet with no de- 
ſcription of it; however, I take it to be a conſi- 
derable place, inaſmuch as a miſſionary is main- 
tained here by the ſociety for the propagation of 
the goſpel. German Town, ſituated to the north- 
ward of the city of Philadelphia, alſo is ſaid to 
be a thriving populo is place, inhabited chiefly by 
the Dutch, or thoſe of Dutch extraction. In 
this county is the city of Radnor, ſituated on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of Schoolkill River, being the 
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HAP. In the county of Buckingham, the moſt nor- 


There are already fourteen or fifteen 
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and extremely well improved by them. IX. 
To the ſouth of the county of Philadelphia N 
lies that of Cheſter, the capital whereof is the Cheſter 
town of Cheſter, ſituated on the river De la War, Ny — 
which is about three hundred miles broad at this 
place; and to the ſouthward of Cheſter lies the 
town of Chicheſter. Either of theſe ports are Chicheſter 
capable of receiving and harbouring the largeſt Lon. 
flects ſecure from ſtorms. 
The county of Newcaſtle lies ſouth of that of Newcaftle 


| Cheſter, the capital town being of the ſame name, County and 


own, 


This is faid to be a town of the briſkeſt trade in 
the province next to that of Philadelphia, and has an 
iron mine in the neighbourhood of it. The town 
of Apoquinemink lies upon the river De la War Apoquine- 
alſo, ſouth of Newcaſtle, and is a place of good mink Town, 
trade, | 

The county of Kent lies ſouth of that of New- The county 
caſtle, the chief town whereof is Dover, being 5 Ret 
a commodious port. 


Town. 
The moſt ſouthern county is that of Suſſex, The county 


the capital town whereof is Lewes, being a ſe- n 
cure harbour and a town of trade. | Town, 

Penſylvania and Maryland are now the only 
proprietary governments of all our American Co- The ſeveral 
lonies ; for, as has been intimated already, there eee 
were originally three ſorts of government eſta- in Engliſh 
bliſhed by the Engliſh on the continent of Ameri- America, 
ca, viz, 1. Royal Governments. 2. Charter Go- 
vernments ; and, 3. Prop: ictary Governments; 

1. A Royal Government is properly ſo called, Royal Go- 
becauſe the colony is immediately dependent on vernmentss 
the crown, and the King remains Soveraign of the 
colony : He appoints the Governor, council, and 
Officers of ſtate ; and the people only elect their 


repreſentatives, as in England. Such are the go- 


vernments of Virginia, New-Hampſhire, New- 


OS 


York, New- Jerſey, and both Carolina's, tho' the 
Carolina's were till very lately Proprietary Govern- 

ments, - 

2. A Charter Government is ſo called, becauſe Charter Go- 

the company incorporated by the King's charter “sin. 
were in a manner veſted with ſoveraign authority 

to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they ſaw fit: 

And theſe companies have generally thought fit, 

(as I apprehend) to transfer their power to the 
populace; For in theſe governments the freemen 

do not only chuſe their repteſentatives, but annu- 

ally chuſe their Governor, council and Magi- 

ſtrates, and make laws without the concurrence, 

and even without the knowledge of the King; 

and are under no other reſtraint than this, that 

they enact no laws contrary to the laws of Eng- 

land ; if they do, their charters are liable to be 
forfeited. Such is the government of Rhode-Iſland, 

and I think of the colony of Connecticut in New- 
England ; and ſuch was the government of the 


Maſſachuſets, Maine and Plymouth 1 
ut 
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CH AP. but their firſt charters being adjudged forfeited in 

IX. the reign of King CHARLEs II. the charter 
granted to the Maſlachuſets by King WILLIAM 
The Mafſa III. has reſerved the appointment of a Governor 


chaſ*ts, © . 
e „ to the crown: But the houſe of repreſentatives 


the two chuſe the council with the Governor's concur- 

former. rence, and the Governor and council appoint the 
Magiſtrates and Officers of ſtate ; from whence it 
appears that the government of the Maffachuſets, 
in which the colonics of Maine and Plymouth are 
now comprehended, is in ſome inſtances different 
from either of the two former ſpecies of govern- 

| ment, or rather a mixture of both. 

Proprietary 3. The third kind of government I propoſed to 

8 deſcribe is the Proprietary Government, properly 


ſo called becauſe the proprietor is veſted with ſo- 
veraign authority: He appoints the Governor, 
Council and Magiſtrates, and the repreſentatives 
of the people are ſummoned in his name, and by 
their advice he enacts laws without the concurrence 
of the crown ; but by a late ſtatute, the proprie- 
tor muſt have the King's conſent in the appoint- 
ing a Governor when he does not reſide in the 
plantation in perſon, and of a Deputy-Governor 
when he does: And all the Governors of the 
plantations are liable to be called to an account for 
male-adminiſtration by the court of King's-Bench 
in England by another ſtatute, But the only Pro- 
prietary Governments now in being, as has been 
obſerved already, are that of Maryland and this 
of Penſylvanja; and the family of the PeNxs, 
deſcendants of WiLLiam PENN, the original 
proprietor of Penſylvania, being at preſent pretty 
numerous, the adminiſtration of the government 
in this colony ſeems to be lodged in the Deputy- 
Governor, who is from time to time appointed by 
the heirs of PEXN with the concurrence of the 
crown. 
The hiſtory As to the right Great-Britain hath to theſe 
of the plan- countries which now go under the names of New- 
bac ver halt . York, New-Jerſey, and Penſylvania, it appears 
New. York, they were diſcovered with the reſt of the conti- 
New Jericy, nent of North-America, in the reign of HENRY 
and Penſyl- . 
Gln. VII. by SEBASTIAN CAROT for the crown of 
England, and have ever ſince been chimed by the 
Kings of England as part of their dominions : 
But Sir WALTER RALEGH was the firſt that 
attempted to plant colonies on theſe ſhores in the 
reign of Queen ELIZABETH, and in honour of 
that Princeſs gave the eaſtern coaſt of North-Ame- 
rica the name of Virginia, Two companies be- 
ing afterwards erected by charter in the reign of 
King Tamts I. and authoriſed to make ſettle- 
ments in Virginia, the firſt company ſent colonies 
to that part of the continent which ſtill bears the 
name of Virginia, and the other made fettlements 
in New-England, then called North-V irginia, as 
has been related already. 


In the mean time Mr, HupsoN,. an Engliſh- 


man, having diſcovered that part of the coaſt C H Ap 
which lies between Virginia and New- England, IX. 
and being about to make a ſettlement at the mouth A 


of that river which now ſeparates New-York 
from New- Jerſey, and to which he gave the 
name of Hudſon's River, the Dutch pretended to 
purchaſe this country of him; and about the year 
1608 began to plant it, and by virtue of that 
purchafe laid claim to all thoſe territories which 
now go under the name of New-York, New- 
Jerſey, and Penſylvania : But there remaining 
ſome vacant ſpaces on the coaſt which were not 
actually poſſeſſed by the Hollanders, the Swedes 
ſent a fleet of ſhips thither, and planted part of it 
with their countrymen, However, the Dutch 
proved too powerful for the Swedes, and*compelled 
them to ſubmit to their dominion, allowing them 
however. to enjoy the plantations they had ſettled, 
and the privileges of the reſt of their ſubjects. 

But the Engliſh not admitting that either the 
Hollander or the Swede had any right to theſe 
countries which were firſt diſcovered for the crown 
of England by CaBor, and a part of them after- 
wards planted under charter from Queen EL1za- 
BETH and King JAmMEs, which, twas preſumed, 
gave the Engliſh a right to all the countries in- 
cluded within the limits granted by thoſe patents, 
as theſe of New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penſyl- 
vania actually were. King CHaRLeEs II. in the 
firſt Dutch war, anno 1684, transfered all thoſe 
countries, then in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, viz, 
New-York, the Jerſeys, and the northern part 
of Penſylvama, to his brother James Duke & 
York, afterwards King James II. and Sir Ro- 
BERT CARR was ſent over with a ſquadron of 
men of war and a body of land forces to reduce 
them; and on his appearance before the city of 
Amſterdam, now New-York, the Dutch Gover- 
nor thought fit to ſurrender that capital; and the 
reſt of the towns in the poſſeſſion of the Holland» 
ers, and the Swedes followed his example; and 
tho' ſome relate that the Dutch recovered the 
poſſeſſion of them again, yet certain it is, all 
theſe countries were yielded and confirmed to the 
Engliſh by the treaty of peace between England 
and Holland that followed ſoon after. 

The Duke of Vork parcelling out theſe coun- 
tries to under- proprietors, among whom W 11- 
LIAM PENN, Eſq; fon of Sir WILEIAM PENN, 
Admiral in the Dutch wars, was one : All the 
reſt of the proprietors-ſome time after ſurrendered 
their charters again to the crown, whereby New- 
York and New- Jerſey became royal governments, 
while PENN remained proprietor of that part of 
the country which had been granted to him 3 and 
King CHARLEs II. making him another grant, 
in the year 1680, of that part of the country 
which now conſtitutes the reſt of Penſylvania, in 
conſideration of money due to his father, Str 
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CHAP, WILLIAM PENN, from the government, PENN 


the ſon united the countries he poſſeſſed by both 
grants into one; and giving them the name of 


" Penſylvania proceeded to the planting colonies 


there in the year 1681, the Dutch and Swediſh 
inhabitants chuſing {till to reſide here, as they did 
in New-York and the Jerſeys: And they and 
their deſcendants enjoy the ſame privileges as the 
reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects in theſe plantations 
do; and are now in a manner become the ſame 
people with the Engliſh, ſpeaking their language, 
and governed by their laws and cuſtoms. 

But Mr. PENN, notwithſtanding the grants he 
had obtained from the crown and the Duke cf 
York, did not look upon himſelf it ſeems to be 
the real proprietor of the lands granted him, till 
he had given the Indians what they eſteemed a va- 
luable conſideration for their intereſt in them; 
and diſciaiming alſo the uſe of the carnal weapon 
according to the principles of his ſet, he could 
never propoſe entering upon the country, which 
had been fo granted him, by force. | 

The firſt thing therefore he did after his ar- 
rival on the coaſt of America in the year 1681, 
was to procure a conference with the Indian Sa- 
chems or Kings, in order to treat with them for 
the purchaſe of their lands; and the natives, be- 
ing few in number, and making ſcarce any other 
uſe of their country than to hunt in it, readily 
hearkened to his propoſals; and he purchaſed 
countries of many miles extent at a very moderate 
price, paying for them in cloathing, tools, utenſils, 
and toys, to the entire ſatisfaction of the natives. 

Mr, PENN, in a letter to his friends in Eng- 
land on the ſituation of his affairs at that time, 
relates, That he had attended the Indian Kings 
and their Councils in ſeveral treaties for the 
purchaſe of their lands, and for adjuſting the 
terms of trade between them; and that their 
order was thus: Their King (ſays Mr. PENN) 
was ſeated in the middle of an half moon or 
ſemi- circle; his Council, the old and wiſe, ſit- 
ting on each hand; behind them, at a little 
diſtance, ſat the younger men in the ſame fi- 
gure. Having conſulted and reſolved their bu- 
ſineſs, the King commanded one of them to 
ſpeak to me: He ſtood up, and came to me, 
and in his King's name ſaluted me, taking me 
by the hand, and telling me, he was ordered 
by his King to ſpeak to me; and that now it 
was not he, but the King, that ſpoke, becauſe 
what he ſhould ſay was the King's mind. He 
** firſt prayed me to excuſe them that they had not 
** complied with me in a former meeting: He 
** feared there might be ſome fault in the inter- 
** Preter, being neither Indian nor Engliſh ; be- 
* ſides, it was the Indian cuſtom to deliberate 
before they reſolved ; and that if the younger 
people and owners of the land had been as read 
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“ as he, I had not met with ſo much delay. Ha- CH AP. 
“ ving thus introduced his matter, he fell to the IX. 
6 bounds of the land they had agreed to diſpoſe of ,5YW 
“ and to the price. During the time this per- 
“ ſon ſpoke, not a man of them was obſerved 
«© to whiſper or ſmile, The old were grave, the 
«© young reverend in their deportment ; when 
«© they ſpoke, which was but ſeldom, it was 
« warmly and elegantly. I have never ſeen more 
“ natural ſagacity, conſidering them without the 
< help of tradition; and he will deſerve the name 
of wiſe, that is too hard for them in any treaty 
about a thing they underſtand, When the 
„ purchaſe was agreed, great promiſes paſſed be- 
„ tween us of kindneſs and good neghbourhood, 
and that the Indian and Engliſh muſt live in 
love as long as the ſun gave light. After 
c which, another made a ſpeech to the Indians, 
in the name of all the Sachems or Kings; firſt 
to tell them what was done; next to charge 
c and command them to love the Chriſtians, and 
particularly to live in peace with me, and the 
people under my government: That many Go- 
&« yernors had been in the river, but that no Go- 
& yernor had come himſelf to live and ſtay there 
c before; and having now ſuch an one that had 
treated them well, they ſhould never do him 
& or his any wrong. At every ſentence of which 
e they ſhouted, and faid amen in their way.” 
By Governor living himſelf among them, they 
meant proprietary ; for they had had ſeveral Dutch 
and Swediſh Governors in De la War River, 
The land thus bought was entered upon by the 
under purchaſers, who purchaſed by the hundred 
or the thouſand acres what the proprietary bought 
by miles, 

So prodigiouſly did this colony increaſe in a 
very few years, that the ſame Mr. PENN, in a- 
nother letter to his friends in England, ſays, 
« We conſume eighteen thouſand Pounds yearly 
* of Engliſh growth, and return of our producti- 
ons what augments the revenues of the crown 
e of England thirty thouſand Pounds”; which is 
but a trifle to the returns they make at this day. 
Their ſucceſs was chiefly owing to their human 
and friendly treatments of the Indians, with whom 
the Penſylvanians ſcarce ever had à quarrel : This 
good underſtanding continuing even to our times, 
as appears by the Indians of the five nations agree- 
ing with Sir WILLIAM Kz1TH, Governor of 
Penſylvania in the year 1722, to remove till | 
further back into the wood with their families, 7 
and to leave a tract of one hundred thouſand acres : 
of land and upwards to be cultivated by the Eng- 
liſh; at hich congreſs one of their Sachems 
made the following ſpeech, in the name of the reſt: 
Brother Ox As. ¶ The title they give the Governor 

of Penſylvania.] 
« You have told us how WiLLIam PENN, 
. | that 
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that good man, did, on the firſt ſettlement of 


the province of Penſylvania, make leagues of 


friendſhip with the Indians, and treated them 


like brethren; and that, like the ſame good 
man, he left it in charge to all his Governors 
who ſhould ſucceed him, and to all the people 
of Penſylvania, that they ſhould always keep 
the covenant and treaties he had made with 
the five nations, and treat them with love and 
kindneſs, We acknowledge, that his Gover- 
nors and people have always kept the ſame 
honeſtly and truly to this day. So we, on our 
part, always have kept, and for ever ſhall keep 
firm peace and friendſhip with a good heart to 
all the people of Penſylvania, We thankfully 
receive and approve of all the articles in your 
propoſition to us, and acknowledge them to 
be good, and full of love : We receive and ap- 
prove of the fame with our whole hearts, be- 
cauſe we are not only made one people by the 
covenant chain, but we alſo are people united 
in one head, one body, and one heart, by the 
ſtrongeſt ties of love and friendſhip, 

Brother Oxas. | 

* You deſire there may be a perpetual peace 
and friendſhip between you and the five nati- 
ons, and between your children and our chil- 
dren ; and that the ſame may be kept as long 
as the mountains and rivers endure: All which 
we like well, and on our parts deſire that the 
covenant and union, made with a clean and 
true heart between you and us, may laſt as long 


as the ſun and moon ſhall continue to give 


light; and we will deliver this in charge to our 


children; that it may be kept in remembrance 


with their children and children's children to 
the lateſt ages: And we deſire, that the peace 
and tranquillity that is now eſtabliſhed between 
us may be as clear as the ſun ſhining in it's 
luſtre, without any cloud or darkneſs, and that 
the ſame may continue for ever, | 
Brother Oxas. | 
* We have well conſidered all you have ſpoken, 
and like it well, becauſe it is only the renew- 
ing of former leagues and treaties, made be- 
tween the government of Penſylvania and us of 
the five nations, which we always believed we 
were obliged to keep ; and as to the accident 
of one of our friends being killed by ſome of 


* your people, which has happened by misfor- 


tune, and againſt your will, we ſay, that as 
we are all in peace, we think it hard, that 


the perſons who killed our friend and brother 


ſhould ſuffer : And we do, in the name of all 
the five nations, forgive the. offence, and deſire 
you will likewiſe forgive it, and that the men 


who did it may be releaſed from priſon and ſet 


at liberty, to go whither they pleaſe ; and we 
ſhall eſteem that as a mark of regard and friend- 


* ſhip for the five nations, and as a further con- CH Ab. cu 
4 firmation of this treaty.” "6 [) 
The next article I propoſed to treat of was the | Fa 
province and traffick of the colonies which lie Te n | 
north of Virginia and Maryland, viz. New aud tratick 
England, New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penſyl- 3 
vania. . nies. 
Mr. DUMMER, in his apology for New-Eng- Of Ne». 
land, endeavouring to ſhew the importance of E. 
thoſe colonies to Old-England, obſerves, ** That 
„ there is no fort of Britiſh Manufacture but 
„ what the people of New-England take off in 
great or leſs proportion, as they have ability 
“to pay for it; every thing for uſe, convenience, 
* or ornament, and (I fay it with regret) for 
the luxury and pride of life, they receive from 
„ Great-Þritain, 
« Some of the oldeſt and moſt experienced 
* traders to thoſe parts make their imports from 
« Old-England ariſe to the value of three hun- 
& dred thouſand Pounds, and exports from thence 
„ to Great-Britain are equally beneficial to this 
kingdom; they brought bullion hither as long 
“ as they had any left, and now they are fo ex- 
„ hauſted, that they can no longer ſend Silver 
„ directly to Old-England, they continue to re- 
„% mit it thither by the way of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Streights: It is there they ſell their fiſh, 
and the produce of it comes hither in Gold or 
„ Silver, or bills of exchange, which is the ſame 
thing. | 
„ Other and better returns than money itſelf 
© they make in maſts, the faireſt and largeſt in 
e the world; beſides Pitch, "Tarr, Turpentine, . 
“ Roſin, Plank-knees for ſhips, and other ſpe- 
e cies of timber for various uſes. Theſe, eſpe- 
« cially Pitch and Tar, were formerly purchaſed 
© of the Swede with Crown-pieces at intolerable 
e prices; but ſince the incouragement given for 
ce their importation from New-England, they 
c have fallen to half the value. It is to be far- 
« ther confidered, that what we take of theſe 
« commodities from. our plantations is brought 
« home in our own ſhips, and. paid for with our” 
“ manufactures. | 
«© New-England alſo imports logwood, for the 
& dying our Woollen goods, in quantities ſuf- 
<« ficient for our . own uſe, and a ſurplus, with 
which we furniſh Holland, Hamburgh and 
« other markets in Europe. It is wholly owing 
« to the induſtry of the people of New-England- 
&« that this uſeful commodity is reduced from 30 
„and 4ol. per ton, which we uſed to pay for 
« it to the Spaniards, to 121, per ton, which 
« is the preſent price; and out. of. this 121. 
« thereis 41. 5 8. paid to the crown for cuſtom. 
„ Other articles might be mentioned; as, 
« Whale-Oil and Finns, which are yearly im- 
ported from New-England in no * | 
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* « muſt have been purchaſed of the Dutch with 
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p. ce tible quantities. They are uſeful in ſeveral 


« manufactures; and if not had from thence, 


« ready money, and at exceſſive prices. 

« Tt is true, New-England makes no Sugar, 

« but it aſſiſts the iſlands that do; without which 
« aſſiſtance they could not make it, at leaſt not 
« cheap enough, and in ſufficient quantities to 
« anſwer the markets in Europe. For if the 
« ſugar iſlands were obliged to ſow wheat, and 
« plant as much Indian Corn as they wanted, 
« they muſt needs plant the fewer canes, and by 
e conſequence make the leſs Sugar. From thence 
they are alſo ſupplied with Horſes for their 
« mills, timber for their ſugar-works, ftaves for 
« their caſks, and what is more conſiderable, 
« with Barrel-Pork, Mackrel and refuſe Cod- 
„ fiſh for their Negroes; without which their 
« labour would yield nothing to their owners; 
&« for were they to feed their flaves with beef, 
< and other proviſions from Great-Britain. and 
“Ireland, the expence of a plantation would de- 
% your the whole produce of it. There are now 
* {uch great quantities of Sugar made in the 
* French and Dutch plantations, and ſo much 
« imported from Braſil by the Portugueſe, that 
our Sugar Iſlands need all advantages to make 
this commodity cheap and in plenty, that we 
* may be able to out-do, or at leaſt equal our 
* neighbours in the foreign markets. 
It may be added, that New-England is a 
good nurſery of ſeamen for the navy. I be- 
lieve, I may affirm, that there was hardly a 
ſhip during the laſt war in the royal navy with- 
out ſome of their ſailors on board; which fo 
e diſtreſſed the New-England Merchants, that 
they were obliged to man their ſhips with 
Indians and Negroes. 

In another part of the ſame apology Mr. 
DUMmMER adds, © It were no difficult taſk to 
prove, that London has ariſen out of the 
plantations, and not out of Old-England. 
It is to them we owe our vaſt fleets of Mer- 
chant ſhips, and conſequently the increaſe of 
our ſeamen, and improvements of our navi- 
gation : It is the Tobacco, Sugar, fiſh, oil, 
logwood, and other commodities, which has 
enabled us to ſupport our trade in Europe ; 
to bring the ballance of ſome countries in our 
favour, which would otherwiſe be againſt us, 
and to make the figure we do at preſent, and 
have done for near a century paſt, in all parts 
of the commercial world,” 

The Preſident and council of New-York, in 
an addreſs to his Majeſty, ſpeaking of their im- 
portations from Great-Britain, affirm, that this 
colony alone conſumed more of our Woollen ma- 
nufactures than all the Sugar Colonies : That the 
product of this, and of the neighbouring colonies 
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of New- Jerſey and Penſylvania, was chiefly pro- CH AP, 


viſions 3 namely, all kinds of Britiſh and Indian 


IX. 


Corn and grain, falted pork, beef, fiſh, and ſtrong ,SWW 


beer, which they export to the Britiſh and other 
foreign Sugar Colonies ; and in exchange for them 
received Rum, Sugar, Moloſſes, Cacao, Indigo, 
Cotton, Wool, &c. Whereof the Rum and Mo- 
loſſes were chiefly conſumed in theſe colonies, 
and the money and other merchandize applied 
for the moſt part to make good the ballance of 
their trade to Great-Britain ; and that ſo great 
a part of that ballance was paid in money, 
that they had reaſon to believe that all the Britiſh 
Sugar Colonies together (except Jamaica) did not 
import ſo much Silver into Great-Britain as this 
ſingle colony of New-York. 


Another writer, ſpeaking of the produce and of Penſyl- 


traflick of Penſylvania, ſays, their merchandize vas. 


conſiſts of Horſes, pipe-ſtaves, pork, beef, and 
fiſh, ſalted and barrelled up, ſkins, and Furrs, all 
ſorts of grain, viz, Wheat, Rye, Peaſe, Oats, 
Barley, Buck-W heat, Indian Corn, Indian Peaſe 
and Beans, Pot-aſhes, Wax, &c. And that in 
return for theſe they import from the Caribbee- 
Iſlands, and other places, Rum, Sugar, Moloſſes, 
Silver, Negroes, Salt, and Wine; and from 
Great-Britain, houſhold-goods and cloathing of 
all kinds, hard-ware, tools, and toys. | 
They have alſo ſome Rice, but no great quan- 
tities, and a little Tobacco of the worſt fort, 
Theſe colonies alſo appear extremely proper to 
produce Hemp and Flax, where they are cultiva- 
ted: Their trade with the Indians conſiſts but 
in a few articles; they receive of the natives 
chiefly ſkins and Furrs of their wild beaſts, for 
which they give them cloathing, arms, ammu- 
nition, Rum, and other ſpirits, in return. 
The northern Colonies have alſo a clandeſtine 
trade with the Spaniards upon the coaſt of Ter ra- 
Firma, &c. furniſhing them with European 
goods and merchandize, for which they receive 
chiefly Dollars in return; and they alſo trade to 
the bays of Honduras and Campeachy for log- 
wood, by connivance, as the Spaniards ſay; but 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain inſiſt, that they have 
a right to that trade ; and there is a trade carried 
on both with the French and Dutch Iſlands and 
Surinam by the northern Colonies not at all to 
the advantage of Great-Britain, and very deſtruc- 
tive to the Sugar Colonies ; for they take Moloſ- 
ſes, Rum, and other ſpirits, with a great many 
European goods, from theſe foreigners ; carry- 
ing them Horſes, proviſions and lumber in re- 
turn, without which the French could not carry 
on their Sugar manufacture to that advantage 
they do: But on this article I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to enlarge, when I come to treat of the 
controverſy between our Sugar Colonies and the 
northern Colonies. 
Ffff 2 Nor 
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northern Colonies have ſet up a great many ma- 


uy nufactures, which interfere with thoſe of Great- 


Britain: They make Woollen Cloth, Hats, hard- 
ware, and Linen, for their own uſe, if they do 
not export them: They have alſo a pretty many 
Still-houſes and Sugar-bakers, particularly in New- 
England ; and the building of ſhips not only for 
the ſubjects of Great- Britain, but for the French 
and Spaniards, is become a very conſiderable em- 
ployment ; and with theſe ſhips they pay in part 
for the Moloſſes, Rum, and European goods they 
take of the French. Their enemies repreſent 
them (eſpecially the people of New-England) as 
rivalling Great- Britain in the moſt conſiderable 
branches of the trade, as well as in her fiſheries, 
and threatning deſtruction to their mother-coun- 
try ; while her friends, on the other hand, ſuggeſt, 
that theſe colonics take off vaſt quantities of Britiſn 
manufactures, for which they pay ready money, 
or merchandize as valuable in return; and affirm, 
they export no manufactures that are made in 
England. Great artifice ſeems to have been uſed 
to conceal their manufactures on one hand, and 
to magnify and multiply them on the other ; 
but, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that the 
northern Colonies {till conduce very much to the 
ſtrengthening and enriching their mother-coun- 
try, and will do more every day, as they increaſe 
in numbers and traffick ; nay, I believe, it may 
be made appear, that our traffick with theſe and 
the reſt of the Britiſh plantations, if we take care 
to regulate it (as it is our own faults if we do 
not, when the Britiſh legiſlature commands the 
whole) is or may be of greater advantage to Bri- 
tain than all their commerce beſides ; and, in- 
deed, ſome acts have already been made for the 
regulation of this trade, of which I ſhall give a 
ſhort abſtra& hereafter ; and, in the mean time, 
proceed to enquire into the ſtrength and forces 
of theſe northern Colonies. 


From one of the repreſentations of the board. 
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of trade, already mentioned, they inform the CY A5 
privy-council, that in the colony of the Maſſa- IX 
chuſets only there were upwards of ninety-four Ly 
thouſand ſouls, and that their militia conſiſted of The 
ſix regiments of foot, and of fifteen troops of Horſe, — by 
of an hundred men in each troop ; and a gentle- northern 
man of New-England, who underſtands their cir. Clones. 
cumſtances perfectly well, aſſured me, they could 

raiſe twenty-four or twenty-five thouſand men, in 

caſe of neceſſity. The ſame repreſentation ſhews, 

that they employed near five hundred fail of ſhips 

and four thouſand ſeamen annually in their trade; 

and if this calculation be right, it muſt be allow- 
ed, that the reſt of the colonies, north of Virgi- 
nia, and Maryland, viz. Connecticut, Rhode- 
Iſland, New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penſylvaniz, 
can raiſe at leaſt as many as the Maſſachuſets; 
but as this computation ſeems to be exceeding 
ſhort, and we may well add a third more to the 
whole, I conclude, that the Britiſh Colonies which 
lie north of Virginia and Maryland are able, up- 
on an emergency, to raiſe three or fourſcore thou- 
ſand landmen, and fit out fifteen hundred fail of 
ſuch Merchants ſhips as they uſe in their trade ; 
and though theſe ſhips are too ſmall, and unpro- 
vided to reſiſt European ſhips of war alone, and 
defend their coaſts from invaſions from thence, 
yet they muſt add great ſtrength to an Engliſh 
fquadron in thoſe ſeas, whenever we happen to 
be at war with any European power in that 
part of the world, All that ſeems wanting, in 
order to render theſe forces uſeful and capable 
of oppoſing an invaſion, is a Vice-roy or Gene- 
raliſſimo, empowered, on ſuch exigencies, to re- 
quire every colony to raife their reſpective quota's 
of ſupplies and troops, and to command them, 
when aſſembled in the field; for theſe are parti- 
culars, which it is never to be expected the colo- 
nies ſhould agree on among themſelves, or at leaſt 
time enough to prevent the ravages of a potent. 
enemy, 
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[ | NDER this general title of Carolina 
are comprehended the ſeveral colonies of 
North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and 

| Georgia, The whole is bounded by Virginia on 
extent. the north, the Atlantick-Ocean on the eaſt, Spa- 
niſh-Florida on the ſouth, and by that part of 
Florida which is ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Indians 
on the welt, extending from 30 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes, to 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude ; 
and this, upon due conſideration, ſeems to be 
the true extent of Carolina from north to ſouth ; 
and conſequently this country, reckoning 70 miles 
to a degree in a direct line from ſouth to north, 
muſt be 420 miles long ; but as the coaſt tends 
or ſtretches from the ſouth-weſt to the north- 
eaſt, we may compute it to be about 500 miles 
in length; tho” I muſt confeſs I have formerly 
laid it down between 31 and 36 degrees, and then 
it would have taken up. but 5 degrees of latitude, 
How far the Britiſh dominion is to be extended 
from the Atlantick-Ocean weſtward, may be {till 
more difficult to determine : If we carry it no 
farther than the countries actually poſſeſſed and 
cultivated by the Engliſh, we muft not extend it 
an hundred and fifty miles weſt of the ſea ; but 
if we comprehend all thoſe nations of Indians 
which have at one time or other acknowledged 
the King of Great-Britain their Soveraign, 'and 
put themſelves under the protection of the Go- 
vernors of theſe. provinces, particularly the Creeks, 
the Charokee Indians, and ſome more diſtant na- 
tions their neighbours, who ſent, in. the year 
1731, ſeven of their Chiefs to England with Sir 
LEXANDER CUMMINS, to do homage in per- 
ion to King, GrorGe II. If we include all 
theſe nations, we muſt extend the Britiſh domi- 
mons weſtward as far as the. river Miiffipi, 
which is 500 miles at leaſt from the ocean, and 
then we ſhall take in one moiety of 'what the 
French claim, and have given the name of Loui- 
na to in their maps; and our map-makers, with- 
out the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon have copied after 
them; but if ever they dipped into the hiſtory of 
this part of the world, they muſt have. learned: 


CHAP, 
X. 


Situation 


X. 


Of Nerth and South- Carolina, and Georgia, 


that the Engliſh were not only poſſeſſed of the CH AP, 
eaſtern ſide of Florida long before the French X. 
diſcovered the river Miſſiſſipi, but have obtained WNW / 
the ſtrongeſt title to it that any European power 

can have; namely, the voluntary ceſſion of that 

country by the Indian Princes and their people 

to the crown of Great-Britain, upon condition of 

being taken into our protection, 

As to the face of the country, Captains that The face of 
have gone this voyage aſſure me, that it is a low the ccuntg. 
level coaſt, not a hill to be ſeen from St. Auguſtin 
to Virginia, and a great way beyond; and it is 
generally covered with wood, where the Engliſh 
have not cleared it for their plantations. But it 
riſes into hills about an hundred miles to the weſt- 
ward, and continues riſing gradually till we aſcend 
the Apalathian Mountains, as they call the whole 
chain of hills, which run through Florida from 
the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, at about an hun- 
dred and fifty miles diſtance from the ocean. And 
indeed the natives called all that country Apalach, The ancieny 
to which the Spaniards gave the name of Florida, zune As- 
in which is comprehended moſt of the Britiſh **"" 
Plantations on the continent, 

The ſea-coaſt being low and flat, the ſea itſelf A bad coal 
is proportionably ſhallow, inſomuch that a ſhip of 23 
any great burthen cannot approach the ſhores, 
except in ſome few places. There has not yet 
been found one good harbour on the coaſt of 
North-Carolina; the beſt they have is at Roa- 
noak, at the mouth of Albemarle River, and at 
Pimlico; and here ſhips are far from being ſe- 
cure: But J am informed, a frigate is employed 
at this time to ſound the coaſt, in order to find 
better harbours, the planters and merchants of 
North- Carolina being obliged to ſend great part of 
their goods either to Virginia or South-Carolina, sea - pp tas 
in order to tranſport them to England; ſor there 
are ſome good. ports in South-Carolina, of which 
the chief are, Winyaw or George Town, Charles 
Town, and Port-Royal, which will be deſcribed 
hereafter : The moſt remarkable promontories L 
meet. with on this coaſt are, Cape Hateras in 35 Cape. 
degrees ſouth latitude ; Cape Fear to the ſouth of 

9 5 | at. 
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CH AP. it in 34 degrees, and Cape Carteret to the ſouth- 

X. ward of Cape Fear. 
WY This country is well watered with lakes and 
Rivers, ſprings, as alſo with rivers, ſome of them conſi- 
derable ſtreams, but few of them navigable for 
large veſſels, being choaked up with ſands at the 
entrance : Of theſe (beginning from the north) 
the chief are, 1, Albemarle River. 2. Pentegoe 
River. 3. Neuſe River. 4. Cape Fear, or 
Clarendon River. 5. Wateree River. 6. Santee 
River. 7. Aſhley River. 8. Cooper River. 
9. Colliton River. 10. Cambahe River. 11. Sa- 
vannah River. 12, Alatamaha River, the ſou- 
thern boundary of Georgia : Almoſt all theſe ri- 
vers riſe in the mountains on the north-weſt, and 
taking their courle'to the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt, fall 
into the Atlantick-Ocean : "Thoſe of Savannah 
and Alatamaha being navis able ſome hundreds of 
miles to the weſtward, and are ſaid to equal the 
Rhine in. magnitude, 

Carolina is happily fituated between the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, but the heat is more 
troubleſome in ſummer than the cold in winter; 
their winters being very ſhort, and their froſty 
mornings frequently ſucceeded by warm days : 
Tho' a gentleman that reſided there ſome time 
obſerved to me, that once in eight or ten years 
they have very ſevere and long froſts. He him- 
ſelf knew the largeſt rivers frozen, and a great 
many of their cattle die, ſor they never houſe 
them ; but this is more unuſual there, than to have 
the Thames frozen over with us. The air is for 
the moſt part ſerene and clear both in ſummer and 
winter, yet I find they have their winter rains 
and very heavy ſhowers about Midſummer : And 
the wind ſometimes changes ſuddenly from the 
ſouth-caſt to the north-weſt, and blows exceeding 
cold, which brings diſtempers on thoſe who do 
not take care to guard againſt it; but the country 
is generally healthful where people live regu- 
larly, and uſe any precaution, Thoſe indeed who 
after a hot day expoſe themſelves to the cool bree- 
zes of the evening, uſually feel the ill effects of 
it; as others do that indulge their appetites in 
eating fruit and drinking pernicious liquors to 
exccls, | 

They are ſubject to hurricanes as well as the 
Caribbee-Iflands ; but thoſe do not happen every 
year, and ſometimes are ſo favourable as not to do 
much miſchief in ſeven years, "That was a very 
terrible one which happened in the year 1729, of 
which we received the following account. 

On the firſt of Auguſt, a dreadful hurricane 
began here, the wind N. and N, by E. and by 
ſeven he next morning increaſed fo, that 23 ſhips 
then in our harbour, were forced on ſhore, the 
wind coming more caſterly, and from that time 
till three hours after, the wind was moſt violent : 
Of all the ſhips in our harbour, only the Fox and 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


The Rice near the ſea coaſt was all ſpoiled by X, 


the Garland men of war rode out this hurricane, CH4Xp 


being overflowed with the ſalt- water; and it is py 
thought this town» would have been deſtroyed, had 
it been ſpring tides. It is computed, that about 
fifteen hundred barrels of Rice, beſides ſkins, were 
loſt, On the ſecond, about eleven at night the 
wind gradually ceaſed; yet many ſea-faring men 
were drowned: On the twelfth paſt, we had a 
tornado which did much damage to the Rice and 
Corn in the country, but little or none to the 
ſhipping. 

The three grand diviſions of this country are, The thr 
1. North-Carolina. 2. South-Carolina; and, S . 
3. Georgia, North-Carolina is bounded by Vir- Nat c.. 
ginia on the north, the ocean on the caſt, by a rolina. 
line drawn in 34 degrees from the ocean to the tnt. 
mountains on the ſouth; and by that part of Flo- 
rida poſſeſſed by the Indians on the weſt ; and is 
ſubdivided into fourteen or fifteen townſhips or 
pariſhes ; but there is not one town or church as 
T can learn in the country, and it is but very late- 
ly that the ſociety for the propagation of the 
goſpel has ſent one itinerant preacher amoneſt - 
them. | 

South- Carolina is divided from North-Carolina South Cas. 
by the aboveſaid imaginary line on the north, by * 
the ocean on the eaſt, by the river Savannah, 
which ſeparates it from Georgia on the ſouth, and 
by the country of the Indians on the weſt ; being 
ſubdivided into fourten pariſhes or townſhips, 
each of them having a good church of brick or 
timber, | : 

But the chief and almoſt the only town in both Charles- 
Carolina's is Charles-Town, ſituate in 32 degrees, *9*% 
45 minutes north latitude, on the point of a pe- 
ninſula formed by Aſhley and Cooper Rivers; the 
former of which is navigable for ſhips twenty miles 
above the town, and for boats and pettyagers, 
(large canoes) near forty miles. The other river 
is not navigable for ſhips ſo far, but for boats and 
pettyagers much farther, The bar before the 
harbour has ſixteen foot water at a low tide, 
and there is good riding when a ſhip is got cloſe 
to the town : The harbour being ſecured by a fort, 
called Johnſon's Fort, which has about twenty 
guns in it, level with the ſurface of the water. 
The town was regularly fortified ſome years ago, 
and ſeveral of the baſtions next the water are 
ſtill in being and in good repair; but the baſti- 
ons, palliſades, and ſoſſe next the land being 
much damaged by a hurricane, and deemed of 
too great an extent to be defended by the inhabi- 
tants, General N1cHoLSON cauſed them to be 
demoliſhed. The town now contains upwards of 
ſix hundred houſes generally well built, ſome of 
them of brick, but more of timber, and moſt of 
them ſaſhed, forming regular and ſpacious ſtreets 3 


and their church is much the moſt magnificent in 
Engliſh 


Lb. 


-Carge? 
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CHAP. Engliſh America, having three iſles, an organ, 


and gallery all round the church. There are alſo 


four handſome meeting-houſes in the town be- 


longing to the preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, quakers, 
and French refugees ; and if you ſurvey the ad- 
iacent country, ſays Mr. Pu RR, you will ſee 
{tately buildings, noble caſtles, and the fields 
covered with infinite numbers of cattle of all 
kinds, | 

The town of Beaufort is ſituated on the iſland 
of Port-Royal, in 31 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, an hundred miles ſouth of Charles- 
Town ; the continent and iſland forming a fine 
capacious harbour, capable of receiving the royal 
navy of England, if it can get over the bar, as 
ſhips of good burthen may; there being eighteen 
foot water at low water. The iſland on which 
the town ſtands conſiſts of near one thouſand a- 
cres, and is navigable all round for boats and pet- 
tyagers, and one half of it for ſhipping, having 
four fathom water cloſe to the high bluff; ſo that 
ſhips may load and unload from the ſhore without 
the aſſiſtance of boats, The harbour is ſecured 
by a fort built about five years ſince, on which 
twelve culverins are mounted, but the town and 
iland have no fortification (unleſs erected very 
lately;) nor is the harbour ſo well fortified as a place 
of this importance deſerves, eſpecially as it lies fo 
near Spaniſh Florida, and is faid to be demanded 
by the Spaniards as a part of their territories, 
There is not indeed above fifty or threeſcore 
houſes in the town of Beaufort at preſent ; but 
from its advantagious ſituation, and the goodneſs 
of its harbour, it is expected that this town will 
one day be the capital of Carolina : It is already 
the ſtation for the Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. 

There is another port-town lately erected at 
Winyaw, about fifty miles to the northward of 
Charles-Town, to which they have given the 
name of George-Town, and the ſociety for the 
propagation of the goſpel have a miſſionary here; 
but I meet with no further deſcription of it. 

The third grand diviſion of Carolina is the 
new province of Georgia, ſeparated from South- 
Carolina by the river Savannah on the north, by 
the ocean on the eaſt, by the river Alatamaha, 
which ſeparates it from Spaniſh Florida, on the 
ſouth, and by Indian Florida on the weſt ; nor 
has any European power ſo good a claim as the 
Engliſh to this country as far weſtward as the ri- 
river Miſſiſippi, ſince moſt of the Indian Chiefs be- 
tween Carolina and that river have acknowledged 
tne King of Great-Britain their Soveraign, and 
put themſelves under his protection, as has been 
obſerved already. | 

The chief towns in Georgia are, the town of 
Savannah, and the town of Purryſburgh. 

The town of Savannah is fituated in 31 de- 
grees 20 minutes, about one hundred and thirty 


OF CAROLINA. 
miles to the ſouthward of Charles-Town,. andC H AP. 


thirty miles ſouth of Beaufort and Port-Royal, 


and about fifty or threeſcore miles north of the FF 


Spaniſh fort of St. Auguſtin, Governor OG LE“ 
THORPE, in a letter to the truſtees of the colo- 
ny of Georgia, dated the toth of February, 
1732-3, tells them, that he had fixed upon a 
healthful ſituation on the river Savannah to build 
this town upon, about ten miles from the ſea ; 
that the river here formed a halt-moon, along the 
ſouth ſide of which the banks were forty foot 
high, and on the top a flat, which they call a 
bluff; that this plain high ground extended into 
the country five or ſix miles; and along the ri- 
ver fide, about a mile, ſhips that draw twelve 
foot water, may ride within ten yards of the 
bank. 

That upon the river ſide, in the center of this 
plain, he had laid out the town, and that over 
againſt it was an iſland of very rich land fit for 
paſturage, which he thought ought to be kept for 
the truſtees cattle. 

That the river was pretty wide, the water 
freſh, and from the key they might ſee its whole 
courſe to the ſea with the iſland of 'I'ybe, which 
lay before the mouth of the river ; that the other 
way they might ſee the river for ſix miles up into 
the country; the landſkip was very agreeable, the 
ſtream being wide, and bordered with high wocds 
on both ſides. 

By\another letter dated from Georgia the 14th 
of February 17 35-6, they inform us, that above 
two hundred houſes were then regularly built in- 
the town of Savannah. | 


Purryſburgh alſo is ſituated on the river Savan- Purryſburgh 
nah, about thirty miles from the mouth, and Town, 


twenty to the weſtward of the town of Savannah, 
ſeven miles above the higheſt tide, It was for-- 
merly called the Y maſſee-Port, and ſtands in a 
pleaſant fruitful plain, being inhabited by a colo- 
ny of a thouſand Swiſs, which were carried over 
by Monſ. PuRRx at the charge of the truſtees of 
Georgia, But as this town lies on the north ſide 
of the river Savannah, it is in reality in South- 
Carolina, and not in Georgia. The ſame letter 
gives an account of ſeveral other towns built; par- 
ticularly, Buerey, Thunderbolt, Fort-Argyle and 
Weſtbrook, but does not aſcertain their ſitua- 
tion; they alſo relate that Mr. OLE T HoR RE 
was going fourſcore miles farther into the country 
to erect another town and a fort near it on the ri- 
ver Alatamaba; two forts have been erected alſo 
on the river Savannah, the one fourſcore miles 
weſt of the town of Purryſburgh, and tix other 
upwards: of two hundred miles beyond it : And 
probably they have erected ſeveral other towns and 
fortreſſes by this time; for ſince the King has. 
purchaſed the propriety of Carolina, I find the. 
following orders. have been given. for. 3 

ven 
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CH AP. eleven towns in Georgia and Carolina, viz. two on 
X. the river Alatamaha, two on the river Savannah, 
one at the head of the river Poupon, two at the 
Eleven river Santee, one at the river Watereg, one at 
towns order the Black River, one at the river Wacomau, and 
ed to be built a 7 
zn Georgia, One at the river Pedee. 
The lands The diſtrict of each of theſe towns is to con- 
__—— tain the extent of twenty thouſand acres of land, 
formed into a ſquare, bordering on one of theſe 
rivers, and is to be divided into ſhares of fifty a- 
cres for each man, woman, or child of one fami- 
ly; which may be augmented as the planters ſhall 
be in a condition to cultivate a larger quantity of 
ground ; and every one of them was to have an 
equal ſhare of the better and worſe lands, and al- 
ſo the ſame right on the river. 

Each town was to be formed into a pariſh, the 
extent whereof was to be about ſix miles round the 
town on the ſame ſide of the river; and as ſoon 
as the pariſh contained an hundred maſters of fami- 
lies, they were authorized to ſend two members 
to the aſſembly of the province, and were to en- 
joy the ſame privileges as the other pariſhes of the 
province. 

The ground of each town being marked out, 
was to belong in common to all the inhabitants, 
till diſtributed in particular ſhares to cach of them, 
There were to be three hundred acres of land near 
each town to be common for ever, without being 
charged with rent ; and no perſon, by any former 
grant, was to take poſleſhon of any land within 
ſix miles of each town. 

I=:1ntowns As to the Indian towns belonging to the Cha- 
of Keowee. rokee nation, under the protection of the Eng- 
liſh, the firſt I meet with is called Keowee, three 
hundred miles weſt of Charles-Town ; and Ta- 
naſſie their capital is an hundred and fifty miles 
farther weſt ; all the country between the Eng- 
liſh Plantations, and the Charokees being an un- 
cultivated deſart, part of it claimed by the Creek 
nation, and the reſt by the Charokees and their 
allies; but they make no other uſe of it than to 
hunt wild beaſts, being the only conſtant inhabi- 
tants of theſe foreſts. As to the model of the In- 
dian towns and building in Florida, I muſt refer 
the reader to thoſe deſcribed in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, from which theſe do not differ. Their 
Animals and animals and vegetables alſo are the fame as in Vir- 
2 ginia, only I do not remember the mentioning 
in Virginia, Buffaloes in that country, which are found in Flo- 
rida, This is a heavy ſluggiſh animal that reſem- 
bles an Ox, but is leſs, and his fleſh of a much 

coarſer grain, 
Monſieur PuRRy, who carried over the 
Swiſs Colony to Georgia in the year 1733, gives 
the following account of the ſoil, produCtions, 
manufactures, and traffick of Carolina; with a 
ſhort abſtract of the hiſtory and ſucceſs of that 

colony. 


Extent of 
each town, 


Aiembly. 


A common 
to cach 
town, 


Tanaſſie. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


He obſerves, that all ſorts of trees and iy 
will grow there as well as can be wiſhed, CB 
cularly Vines, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe. =. 
Beans, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Tobacco, Indigo, Trees and 
Olives, Orange-Trees and Citron-Trees; as alſo Plat, 
white Mulberry-Trees for feeding of Silk- 
Worms ; and that the lands will not be difficult 
to clear, becauſe there is neither ſtones nor Bram- 
bles, but only great trees, which do not grow ve- 
ry thick ; ſo that more land may be cleared there 
in one week, than could be done in Europe in a 
month. The cuſtom of the country is, that af- 
ter having cut down theſe great trees, they leave 
the ſtumps for four or five years to rot, and after- 
N eaſily root them up, in order to manure the 

nd. 

It is very certain that Carolina is in general an Nature «f 
excellent country; it is true the ground is ſandy, e el 
but then it is a ſand impregnated with ſalt or nitre, FD 
ſo that it brings forth in great abundance, as the 
like ſoil does in divers parts of Europe : But what 
is more particular to Carolina, there are a great 
number of plantations that have been continually 
cultivated for near ſixty years, which yet {till pro- 
duce great plenty, without ever being manured 
by the leaſt dung, for they never lay any on their Wants o 
grounds ; the planter only turns up the ſuperficies — * a 
of the earth, and all that he plants and ſows there 
in quickly grows and thrives: Thoſe who under- 
ſtand ever ſo little of agriculture will be obliged 
to own, that if the lands in Europe were not con- 
ſtantly manured, their ſtrength would be fo ex- 
hauſted, that at length the crops would not pay for 
their ſeed. But a man who ſhall have a little land 
in Carolina, and who is not willing to work above 
two or three hours a day, may very eaſily live 
there, | 

Another conſideration deſerving our notice is The quick 


the progreſs of the firſt colonies, their ſudden ad- immer 


ments made 


vancement, the riches of the preſent inhabitants, in this colo+ 
the great number of publick expences for which »y- 
they provide, the great trade which they carry on 

at preſent ; and laſtly, their misfortunes and loſles, 

which are entirely repaired. The better to com- 
prehend theſe matters, we ſhall only make the 
following obſervations, I. That there were no 


people in Carolina, till near ſeventy years ago; for Planted but 
thither xy fes 


the Engliſh did not begin to ſend any = 
till the year 1670. 2. That they had at firſt a 
very fatal beginning, being afflicted with ſickneſſes; 


and even the plague, which daily diminiſhed the The rue f 


number of the people. 3. The cruel deſtructive then. 


diviſions ſprung up among them. 4. That they Diviſions | 
had a very bad government under the Lords pro- Bad govt 


ment under 


prietors, being almoſt without juſtice, order or he Len 
diſcipline. 5. That at a certain time the Pirates proprietor” | 
interrupted their trade and navigation, 6, That they _—_— * 
7. That a terrible proughu. 


have often had great droughts. 


fire conſumed almoſt all Charles Town. 8. 12 Fire. 
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CHAP, they have been at great expence in fortifications, 
X. publick edifices, churches, &c. 9. That they 
have often ſuſtained long wars with the French, 
£---:c-:07 Spaniards, and particularly with the Indians, who 
forzifca- once united all together to deſtroy the whole pro- 
* Gael vince. 10. That notwithſtanding all theſe mis- 
earn, give themſelves up to debauchery, are all rich, 
"4.rcnz either in ſlaves, furniture, cloaths, plate, jewels, 
theſe almi- gr other merchandizes ; but eſpecially in cattle; 
2 which ſhews the goodneſs of the country they 
inhabit. | 
The moſt part of thoſe, who came firſt thither 
were very poor and miſerable. Several of thoſe, 
who are moſt conſiderable, went but as ſervants. 
ins The trade of Carolina is now ſo conſiderable, 
Landr-dihips that of late years there has ſailed from thence an- 
. nually above two hundred ſhips, laden with mer- 
chandizes of the growth of the country, beſides 
Skip: of war. three ſhips of war, which they commonly have 
for the ſecurity of the commerce; and laſt winter 
they had conſtantly five, the leaſt of which had 
above an hundred men on board. It appears 
from the cuſtom-houſe entries, from March 17 30 
to March 1731, that there failed within that time 
from Chacles-Town two hundred and ſeven ſhips, 
molt of them for England ; which carried among 
other goods forty- one thouſand nine hundred and 
Rice, fifty-ſeven barrels of Rice, about five hundred 
pound weight per barrel; ten thouſand ſeven hun- 
Pr, Tar, dred and fifty- four barrels of Pitch; two thouſand 
. Tupen- and fixty-three of Tar, and eleven hundred and 
4... fiſty-nine of Turpentine; of Decr-ſkins, three 
hundred caſks, containing eight or nine hundred 
each; beſides a vaſt quantity of Indian Corn, Peaſe, 
Beans, &c. beef, pork, and other ſalted fleſh ; 
beams, planks, and timber for building, moſt 
part of Cedar, Cypreſs, Saſſafras, Oak, Walnut, 
and Pine. 
Ieh They carry on a great trade with the Indians, 
from whom they get theſe great quantities of Deer- 
ſkins, and thoſe of other wild beaſts in exchange; 
for which they give them only Lead, Powder, 
coarſe cloth, Vermillion, Iron- ware; and ſome 
other goods, by which they have a very conſide- 
rable profit, 
The great number of ſlaves makes another 
part of the riches of this province ; there being 
above forty thouſand Negroes, which are worth 
one with another an hundred Crowns each. 
Artificers are ſo ſcarce at preſent, that all ſorts 
of work is very dear; Taylors, Shoemakers, 
Smiths, &c. would be particularly acceptable 
| there, A ſkilful Carpenter is not aſhamed to de- 
Gbr mand 308. per day, beſides his diet; and the 
bang“ common wages of a workman is 20s. per day, 
ech for provided he ſpeaks Engliſh, without which he 
> er cannot be underſtood, and conſequently not fo uſe- 
eng. ful as others; and when a workman has but 10 8. 
Vo. III. : 
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Ius 2:4 fortunes, the people of Carolina, except thoſe who 
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per day, he thinks he labours for almoſt nothing, CH AP, 


tho' he has his maintenance beſides, But this is 
Carolina money, 

Moſt of their Shoes are brought from England, Shoes. 

and generally ſell for 40s. per pair; not but that they 
have hides enough, and very cheap, an Ox's hide 
being ſold for 20s. neither are they deſtitute of 
the means to tann them, for they make very good Tanning, 
Lime with Oyſter-ſhells ; and the bark of Oak- 
Trees is fo plentiful, that it coſts nothing but the 
trouble of gathering. They want only therefore 
a ſufficient number of good Tanners and Shoe- 
makers. | 

I might ſay the ſame of Leather-dreflers, ſince Two hun- 
they ſend every year to England above two hun- © rt 
dred thouſand Deer-ſkins undreſſed; yet Carolina fcin: ex;or- 
produces Oker naturally, and good fiſh-oil may . 
be had from New-York or New-England- very 
cheap, fo that they might be dreſſed and made up 
into breeches in the country ; for which thoſe 
ſkins are very proper, being cool in ſummer and 
warm in winter, ö 

There is not one Potter in all the province, and 
no earthen ware, but what comes from England, 
nor glaſs of any kind; fo that a pot-houſe, and No Glaſs 
a good glaſs-houſe, would ſucceed perfectly well, *-==_ 
not only for Carolina, but for all the colonies in 
America. There is a kind of ſand and earth, 
which would be very proper for theſe purpoſes ; as 
alſo wood and Fern in abundance, had they but 
workmen to make uſe of them. 

The woods are full of wild vines, bearing five Vines, 
or ſix ſorts of Grapes naturally ; but for want of 
Vine-dreſlers, &c. ſcarce any Wine is drank there 
but what comes from Madera ; which is indeed 
cheap, for a bottle of excellent Wine coft laſt 
winter but 2s. Carolina money, to thoſe who 
bought it by the hogſhead. 

The cattle of Carolina are very fat in ſummer, Cattle, 
but as lean in winter, becauſe they can find very 
little to eat, and have no cover to ſhelter them 
from the cold, rains, froſts and ſnows, which laſt 
ſometimes three or four days; only the cattle de- 
ſigned for the butchery are fed, and they bad e- 
nough, with Potatoes, ſtraw and grain ; but they 
always lie in the open field, for there is not one 
158010 all the country either for Oxen or Cows, 

If you object this to the planters, they anſwer, 

that ſuch houſes or hovels would do very well, 

but that they have too many other affairs to think 

of that. The laſt winter being very ſevere, a- 

bout ten thouſand horned cattle died of hunger .. 

and cold ; notwithſtanding this, the people will [a 

not change their conduct, becauſe they do not 

underſtand the manner of ordering cattle, nor 

even know how to mow the Graſs, in order to No Hay, 

make it Hay, of which they might have great 

plenty for fodder, Their ignorance in this reſpect 

is very great, which is the reaſon that Butter is Butter, 
G g g 8 | always 


X, 
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CH AP. always dear, being ſold laſt winter for 


X. 


TRT FRESENS S1TRTE 


78. 6d, 
per pound ; and in January and February laſt, it 


WYWI was ſold at Charles- Town for 128. per pound; 


Cattle. 


Falted . h 
ſent to the 
iſlands. 


Horſes, 


Sheep. 


Woal. 
Fiax. 
Cotton. 
Hemp. 


in a word, nothing would be more eaſy than for 
perſons, who underſtand country-affairs, to grow 
rich in a little time. "There is ſo great a number 
of cattle, that a certain planter had laſt ſpring 
two hundred Calves marked, which he let run in 
the woods with other cattle, Nobody looks after 
them, or takes any other care, but to bring 
them together in the evening to lie in a park near 
the houle, 

At certain times they kill a great many to 
ſend the fleſh ſalted to ſeveral other colonies 
where there is little pa{turage ; particularly to the 
Iſles of Antilles, the Sugar Iſlands, and in general 
to all thoſe of the "Torrid- Zone. 

Horfes, the beft Kind in the world, are fo plen- 
tiful, that you ſeldom ſee any body travel on foot, 
except Negroes, and they oftner on horfeback ; 
fo that when a Taylor, a Shoemaker, or any o- 
ther tradeſman, is obliged to go but three miles 
from his houſe, it would be very extraordinary to 
ice him travel on foot. 

There is likewiſe in this country a prodigious 
number of Swine, which multiply infinitely, and 
are kept with very little charge, becauſe they find 
almoſt all the year Acorns, of which there are 
hve or ſix forts; as allo Nuts, Walnuts, Chel- 
nuts, herbs, roots, &c. in the woods; fo that 
if you give them never fo little at home, they be- 
come fat; aſter which you may ſalt, and fend 
great quantities of them to the Ifles of Barbadoes, 
St, Chriſtopher's, Jamaica, &c, which produce 
very good returns either in money or mcrchan- 
dizes. 

Of all animals in that country, none are a leſs 
charge than Sheep, for they ſubſiſt only on what 
they find in the fields, yet are always in good caſe, 
and bring forth their Lambs regularly; and there 
is a particularly fort, whoſe Wool is not inferi- 
or to the neſt Spaniſh Wool. | 

Flax and Cotton thrive admirably, and Hemp 
grows to thirteen or fourteen foot in height ; but 
as few people know how to order it, there is ſcarce 
any cultivated ; beſides, they want dung, which 
is very neceſſary for that -purpoſe, few plants 
weakening land fo much as Hemp docs: However, 
this is one of the articles which would produce 
moſt profit, becauſe the parliament has allowed fo 


much per tun upon all Hemp which comes from 


the Engliſh plantations in Arnerica, in &rder, that 
in time of war they may have no need of Hemp 
from Ruſſia and Poland. Beſides this encourage- 
ment, which is to laſt above twenty years longer, 
there is an exemption from ſome other duties on 
Importation, which, joined together, makes an 
advantage of about 401, per gent. over that of 
emp ſrom other parts, | 


Rice and Indian Corn produce at leaſt an hun- CH A5 
dred fold, and would much more, if the land was X. 
better cultivated, The eaſineſs of procuring ſuch 
a plenty of grain, is the reaſon that the planters Rice. 
have, or may have at all times a yard filled with vere Corn, 
Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Ducks, &c. alſo At 
a good Pigeon-houſe, without being at any ex- Wild Tur. 
pence, There is great plenty of game of all ſorts, 4 
but eſpecially wild Turxeys, ſome of which are =" rw 
thirty pound weight; and thoſe who love fowling 
may eaſily take them. Wich Indian Corn they 
make pretty good bread, becauſe it is much finer 
and better than in Swiſterland, or in any other 
part of Europe; where it is commonly called Tur- 
key Corn. (This ſeems to be a miſtake ; Tur- 
key Wheat is a very different thing.) 

Perſons may grow rich in Carolina without be- 
ing at much expence or labour, by planting white 
Maulberrystrees for feeding of Silk-worms, there Mulbertic:, 
being perhaps no country in the world where thoſe ' 
trees grow better, nor where the Silk is finer than Silk, 
in Carolina; they grow ſo much in ſo ſhort a 
time, that we dare ſcarce mention it. Captain 
SCOTT had one at the back of his houſe at Port- 

Royal not above ſeven or eight years old, the body 
whereof was above two foot round, It would be 
difficult to believe this if it was not confirmed by 
other Mulberry-trees of four or five years old at 
Port-Royal, Weſtmeſaa, Gouſcrick and other 
plantations, the trunks whereof are near a foot 
diameter ; but as all the planters apply themſelves 
chiefly to the production of Rice, Pitch and "Tar, Rice, Pitch, 
there is very little uſe made of them, However, 1d Ta. 
thoſe who have been in Provence and Languedoc, 
know that the ſhipping of a Mulberry-tree, that 

is, the leaves of a ſummer, are commonly fold for 

2 Crown, and ſometimes two, altho' the Silk of 
thoſe two provinces is but very indifferent; from 
whence it may eaſily be conjectured what riches 
Carolina would produce if this affair was well 
managed. All other trees grow there in the ſame Trees. 
proportion, and much faſter than in Europe, but 
particularly the Peach-tree; for the third year it is 
commonly loaded with fruit, and is a great tree 
the fourth year, 

Thoſe that have any deſire to go and ſettle there, 
may farther take notice of three or four obſerva- 
tions. 

1. That South-Carolina is not only ſituated in Sitution- 
the fame degree of heat, fertility and temperature 
of air (which isabout 33 degrees latitude) as Bar- 
bary, the Ile of Candia, Syria, Perſia, Mogoliſtan, 

China, and in general all the beſt countrics in the Planters en- 
univerſe; but it is alſo the only country of all * K 
thoſe the Engliſh poſſeſs that is ſituated in that 

degree; and there is all the reaſon in the world to 
believe, that if there be now an opportunity to 
have lands there for nothing, this advantage will 
not continue long; at leaſt it is very certain, _ 

| 0 
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\Þ CH AP. thoſe who ſhall come firſt will have the choice of Ar RAHñA MrvRoN of St. Sulpy in CH AP, 
lands, as alſo the proximity of rivers, much better the county of Neuſchatel. a 

; than thoſe that ſhall come afterwards. | HENRY RaymonD of St. Sulpy. 

8 Produces 2. That by means of the Wool, Cotton, Flax, Notwithſtanding the ſolemn atteſtation of theſe Remarks on 

Corn, cn. and Hemp, it will be eaſy to procure all Linen gentlemen, their account of Carolina muſt be Mr., Pux- 


neceſlary, as alſo good Cloth and Stuffs for read with grains of allowance. It was evidently hath of Ca. 


cloathing, without being forced to purchaſe them their intention to repreſent the country in the fair- rolina, 


at a very dear rate from the ſhops, as moſt of 
the planters are at preſent; and what is {till an 
article very conſiderable, there will be no danger 
van. of wanting proviſions in a country fo plentiful, 
unleſs ſome accidents happen, which cannot be 
foreſeen by human prudence : We may be aſſured 
that hail-ſtones will not deprive the inhabitants 
thereof. 
Xe to 3. That Carolina being of all the neighbouring 
der provinces, Which the Engliſh poſſeſs on the con- 
i tinent of North-America, from 29 to 49 degrees 
of latitude, not only the largeſt and moſt pro- 
ductive of neceſſaries, but alſo the moſt ſouthward 
and neareſt to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the 
Ilands of the Antilles, which have occaſion for 
ſalted proviſions, bread, Wine, fruits and roots, 
and ſeveral other things, we need not heſitate a 
moment to prefer it to all the other Colonies on 
the north-ſide. And beſides the great advantages 
which may accrue to the inhabitants by the fer- 
tility of the land and the temperateneſs of the 
"tel climate, the ſituation thereof, for trade will al- 
ways draw ſhips into its ports, which there finding 
at a reaſonable price and in good order all that 
the other moſt diſtant provinces can have, will 
hardly go fo far whilft any thing is to be had in 
Carolina. 
4. And laſtly. And what is of greater impor- 
Lb-ty of tance than all is, that there is an entire liberty of 
ande. conſcience and commerce for all that come thi- 
Jatice, ther, without paying any thing for it. Juſtice is 
duly adminittered to all, and every body can fay, 
that what he poſſeſſes lawfully belongs to him in 
ern bes full propriety. There are no tenths, impoſts, 
tallies, nor capitation taxes, nor any of thoſe bur- 
thens which render fo many other people unhappy. 
In a word, you have all the laws, liberties and 
Taft. privileges there which are enjoyed in England. 
The It is the lower houſe that has the diſpoſal of the 
money of the province, and who vote the taxes 
neceſſary for the publick ſervice ; however, with 
the approbation of the upper houſe, and that of 
his Majeſty repreſented by the Governor. 

We whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 
do atteſt, that all which is contained in 
this account of South- Carolina, is the real 
truth, having been eye- witneſſes of moſt 
part of the particulars therein mentioned. 
Done at Charles-Town the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1731. 

JohN PETER PuRRy of Neufchatel. 
James RICHARD of Geneva. 


ries, 


tch, 


eſt light to invite planters to go over and ſettle 
there; but it was my good fortune to correſpond 
with another gentleman of figure, who reſided in 
Carolina a conſiderable time, that has ſet ſeveral 
matters right, which Mr. Pu RR x and his friends 
endeavoured to diſguiſe, or were not ſufficiently 
informed in, 


He admits that Engliſh Wheat will grow in Ca- Corn, 


rolina, but ſays it is apt to mildew, and produces 
but a ſmall grain, the heat drawing it up to a 
great height, ſo that there is much ſtraw and lit- 
tle grain ; they have therefore their flour from 
Penſylvania and New-York, which per hundred 
weight ſeldom excecds the value of an hundred 
weight of Rice, which growing ſo much better, 
is the only grain they propagate there to ſpeak of ; 
altho* ſome Barley and Oats they have, but they alſo 
do as the Wheat run into ſtraw, and produce 
but a light grain, nor will they keep for the Wevil 
or Bug. 


The European Grapes which have been tranſ- Crapes, 


planted thither, produce their ripe fruit the latter 
erd of June, at which time the heats and rains 
are ſo violent and frequent, that they do not ri- 
pen kindly, but are moſtly rotten before ripe 


beſides that, the juice, I am apt to think (at that 


time) would ferment away all the fpirits ; for in 
Portugal, where you know TI lived many years, 
their vintage is in October, when the heats are o- 
ver; probably they will ſome time make wine 
from the Grapes of the country, of which they 
have great abundance and no ſmall variety, and 
they ripen at a proper ſeaſon ; but at preſent the 
peoples fortunes will not admit of going out of 
the common and beaten road, fo that very few, 
if any, have tried them. 


Silk does mighty well, and is as good (as Mr. Silk, 


LomBE, now Sir Thou As, one of the Alder- 
men of London, told me) as any of the Italian 
Silk ; but it requires many hands, and the buſy 
time of feeding the worms, which laſts about 
five weeks, and begins the latter end of March, 
is juſt when they are planting and howing their 


Rice: As for Hemp or Flax, they were beginning Hemp and 
to try them when I left the country, but I am N ary: 


told they do not grow well there: The exceſſive 
heats muſt be the occaſion of it; therefore North- 
Carolina, I ſhould think would do better, Georgia 
worſe, I have ſeen a fingle plant of Hemp as 
thick as my leg. | 


Coffee has been tried, but will not bear the Coffee, 


winter in South-Carolina; what. it will do in 
Geerg2z Georgia 
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CH AP, Georgia I know not; that place is a degree and 
X. half to the ſouthward of Charles- Town. As for 
oY IJ Tea we know nothing of it, there never was a 
Tes. plant of it there; but it is in the ſame latitude as 
Peking in China, ſo that it is judged it will thrive 

there; but that is all that we know. 


Exports. They produce and ſhip off yearly about 60,000 
Rice. barrels of Rice, each containing about four buns 

dred weight neat; they have ſhipped off about 
Skins, 70,000 Deer-ſkins at a medium for theſe ten years 
Tar. palt ; they did make great quantities of Tar, yet 
Pitch, 


now they ſend little of that, but chiefly Pitch, the 
Engliſh of late having moſt of their Tar from Nor- 
way; but we ſend about 20, ooo barrels of Pitch 
a year, and our Tay has reduced the price of that 
of Norway from fifty Shillings and three Pound a 
barrel, to twelve and fifteen Fhillings; and if 
ſomething did not biaſs our people at home more 
than their judgment, our 'T'ar would {till be in de- 
mand, and eſteemed as good as that of Norway. 
We have ſent home 70,000 barrels in a vear; and 
probably ſend home 10,000 barrels of Turpentine, 
and could Rn more if there was any demand for 
it. Our yellow or Pitch-pine, is as good for 
maſts and planks as any in the world; and our 
live Oak the beſt (not excepting the Englich) for 
knees, or what the Carpenters call compas tim- 
ber for ſhipping ; but none has been yet ſent home. 
We have many other forts of Oak better than 
that of New-E ngland. 

They have very little ſhipping of their own in 
Carolin: „ having never built above four or five 
{hips there, dat more ſloops; however, they 
load about two hundred fail of ſhips yearly at 
Charles- Town, and ſome at Port- Roy al and Wi- 
nyaw. They traffick with the natives for Deer- 
ſkins, and Bear and Buffaloe-fkins; for which 
they give them Guns, Powder, Knives, Sciſſars, 
Looking-eglafles, Beads, and many other trifles, 
and ſome coarſe Cloths, Strouds, Dutfields, and 
coarſe Callicoes, &c. for their women; and they 


Turpentine, 


Malls, 
Oak, 


Shipping, 


Bu F1 | Oes. 


Trade with 
the Indians. 


Carnage. Carry them on Pac &-horſes for five or fix hundred 
7 miles to the weitward of Charles- Town, as far 
as the Chockſaw nation, and the Chikiſaws : Tho? 
they go 22 ar Sowa ſparingly, the moit of the trade 
being confined within the limits of the Creek and 
Char. roy nations: which is not above three hun- 

dred miles. | 
Dif It may be proper to obſerve here, that North- 
Fo 4 s Carolina produces a good quantity of Tobacco, 
Sa ich Caro. and but little Rice; and - South-Carolina, on the 
Ins. contrary, produces vaſt quan itities of Rice, and 
lit 1 Tobacco but as to the reſt of their vege- 

les and produce, they are much the ſame. 

Dee hitery Carolina being g juſtly lcoked upon as part of the 
or the pln” ancient Virgi. gin, nce it was hither the fir co- 
or andy dals Jonies were ſent by Sir WALTER RALEGH, in 


the reign of Ween ELLIZABZTH, it was thought 
tit, aiter the reſtoration of King CHARLES II. 


THE PRESENT: STATE 


to revive the Britiſh claim to this country, in CHAp 
which no European power had then any ſettle. X. 
ments; for both the Spaniards and the French, WV 

who had ſent colonies to this coaſt (after thoſe 
misfortunes which drove the firſt Engliſh planters 
from thence) had abandoned them again for a 
great many years, 

King CHARLES therefore, well apprized of 
the happy ſituation of this country, and that there 
was a proſpect of raiſing Wine, Oil and Silk, and 
almoſt every thing that Great-Britain wanted 
there, granted a patent, bearing date the 24th of The fla 
March 1663, to EDwARD Earl of Clarendon, Pt 
Lord Chancellor of England, GEeoRGe Duke of R__ 
Albemarle, W1LLIAM Lord Craven, TJonx tors, | 3 
Lord Berkley, ANTHONY Lord Aſhley, Sir 
Grox dE CARTERET, and Sir WilL1an 
CoLLI1TON, to plant all thoſe territories in Ame- 
rica, between St. Matheo in 31 degrees, and 
Luck-Ifland in 36 degrees, north latitude ; and 
between the Atlantick-Ocean on the eat, and the 
South-Sea, or Pac.hc-Occan on the weſt : Indeed 
the Clerks that drew the patent ſeem to have been 


miſtaken in the latici 0 of St. Matheo, making it 
lie in 31, whereas it! 3 much nearer 30 degrees, 


However, it is evident, that Prince looked upon his 
territories - to extend as fat ſouthward as St. Ma- 
theo, and conſequently that not only Port-Royal, 

but the new province of Georgia, and ſeveral 
miles beyond, belonged to Great-Britain; and 
probably the miſtake of the latitude in the above- 
faid patent, was one reaſon the patentees procured 
another two years afterwards, viz. 17 CAR. II. Second pa- 
extending the bounds of Carolina to Carotock Ri- . 
ver, or Inlet, in 36 degrees 30 minutes north la- 
titude; and as far as 29 degrees ſouth. If his 
preſent Majeſty therciore has been pleaſed to bound 

his dominions in America on the ſouth, by the 
river Alatamaha or May, he has expreſſed great 
moderation with regard to the Spaniards, The 
laſt patent of King CHARLES II. being a ſuffi- 
cient authority to extend them even beyond St. 
Matheo, and St. Auguſtins, which lies within the 
limits of that patent. 

The proprietors did little towards planting 
rolina till the year 1670, when they agreed upon 
a form of government for their colonies, ſaid to 
be ſtruck out by ANTHONY Lord Aſhley, after- _. 
wards Earl of Shaftſbury, one of the proprietors, | 
whereby it was provided, that a Palatine ſhould 2 
choſen out of the proprietors, to hold that office n 
during his life, and be ſucceeded aſter his death 
by the next eldeſt of the proprietors for life; 
and in like manner the reſt of the proprietors and 
their reſpcRive heirs were to ſucceed to the office 
of Palatine, according to their ſeniority. The Pa- | 
latine, for the time being, was impowered to ap- : 
point the Governor of the province z but then, | 
as a check upon him, he was in great part of his 

admini- 


Carolina 
Ca lanted by 


P 
the Engliſh, 
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OF CAROLINA, 


alminiſtration to act with the concurrence of a 
council, conſiſting of ſeven deputies, appointed 
by the ſeven proprietors, ſeven more choſen by the 
alſembly or repreſentatives of the freemen, and 
ſeven of the eldeſt Landgraves and Caciques ; for 


eee the proprietors were impowered by their patent to 
„create a certain number of noblemen with the ti- 
"tes of Landgraves and Caciques, (but were re- 


ee u rut 


In Unger of 


the 


{trained from conferring Engliſh titles on them, 


ſuch as Dukes, Earls, Barons, &c.) and theſe 


were to conſtitute the upper houſe ; from whence 
it appears, that Lord Shaftſbury intended to have 
a Palatine for chief Magiſtrate, inſtead of a King, 
with an upper and lower houſe : But then the au- 
thority of his Palatine or chief Magiſtrate was ſo 
limited, that he had little more than the name of 
Palatine : The Lords were to be created by the ſe- 
ven proprietors, and not by the Palatine alone, 
and conſequently would not be in any danger of 
being creatures of the Palatine, or the Governor 
appointed by him; but this fineſpun ſcheme, it 
ſeerms, never took place in all its projected parts. 
There were but few Landgraves or Caciques 
made, nor were they ever ſuramoned to fit in 
parliament as a houſe of peers ; but the deputies of 
the ſeven proprietors, and the great Officers of 
ſtate, conſtituted their upper houſe : And thus did 
Lord Shaftſbury imagine he had ſupplied all the 
detects in the conſtitution of his mother country. 
But from hence we may learn how much eaſier 
it is to find fault with a conſtitution, than to 
mend it; for never did ſuch confuſtons ariſe in 
any government as in this. There were perpetu- 


ggles for ſuperiority, and ſometimes the 


people found themſelves intolerably oppreſſed by 


their Governors; at others, the people became 
mutinous and ſeditious, depoſed, tried and baniſh- 
ed their Governors; and what was ſtill worſe, 
all agreed to enſlave the Indians, which provoked 
them to murder many of. the planters, and plun- 
der their ſettlements; and the Indians at length 
became ſo formidable, that it was expected the 
Engliſh would have been totally extirpated, which 
compelled the planters to implore the protection 


cs, of the crown, as the only means to reſtore tran- 


quillity to theſe colonies, and oppoſe the outrages 
of the natives: His preſent Majeſty therefore, in 
compaſſion to theſe colonies, was pleaſed to pur- 
chaſe the intereſt of the ſeveral proprietors about 
the year 1728; whereby the colonies of North- 
Carolina are not only become Royal Govern- 
ments, and modelled now like that of England; 
but his Majeſty, as I apprehend, is ſole proprietor, 
or ground-landlord (it I may fo term it) of theſe 
pleafant and fruitful countries, and thereby poſleſ- 
led of the largeſt and faireſt demeſnes at preſent of 
any Prince in Europe : They are of a much great- 
tr extent than ever were poſſeſſed by the greateſt 
of the Kings of England his predeceſſors; ' and 


our poſterity (if not the preſent generation) poſſi- 
bly may ſce the crown ſo greatly enriched by this 
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purchaſe, as to defray all the ordinary charges of way 


the government out of the revenues of the crown- 
lands; as the Kings of England anciently did, 
without depending on the benevolence of the ſub- 
jet. But whether his Majeſty purchaſed theſe pro- 
vinces of the proprietors as King of England, or 
as a private gentleman, I confeſs I am not fully ap- 
priſed : And if he did not purchaſe them as King 
of England, the crown may not be much the 
richer, tho' his Majeſty's poſterity in a private ca- 
pacity will. However, let it be one way or other, 
I ſhall beg leave to congratulate his Majeſty and 
the nation upon this happy event, it being now 
the joint intereſt of Prince and people to encourage 
theſe plantations, which, if well managed, 
furniſh Great-Britain in time with naval ſtores, 


The intereſt 


will ot the Prince 
ard people is 


to encourage 


Silk, Wine and Oil, and every thing ſhe wants, theſe colo- 
which we are at preſent compelled to purchaſe of *. 


foreigners with an immenſe treaſure; and at the 
ſame time advance our own manufactures to a ve- 
ry great degree, by the exportation of them to 
thoſe countrics in return for what we receive from 
thence, 


The King had no ſooner purchaſed the colo- Sir Ar = x- 


nies of North and South-Carolina of the proprie- 
tors, as related above, but Sir ALEXANDER 
CUMMINS, a Scots gentleman, was employed to 
procure a true ſtate of thoſe countries by his own 
view of the moſt diſtant parts of them : Where- 
upon he ſet out from Charles-Town on the 13th 
of March, 1729, accompanied by eight or ten 
people, traders and others, who had ſome know- 
ledge of the country ; and having travelled as far 
as Mr. Russt L's plantation, an hundred miles to 
the weſtward of Charles-Town, Mr. Russr 1 
informed him, that the French had been endea- 
vouring for two years paſſed to bring over the 
lower Charokees to their intereſt, and that he had 
already acquainted the government with the en- 


ANDER 
CummMlvtsg 
takes a view 
of Florida, 
500 miles 
weſt of 
Charles- 
Town. 


croachments of the French, who had been build- French forts 


ing forts in the Creek nation for ſeveral ycars 
paſſed. 

Sir ALEXANDER faking leave of Mr, Rus- 
SEL arrived at Keowee, the firſt town of the 
Charokees, being about three hundred miles from 
Charles-Town ; where he was informed by Mr, 
BARKER a trader, that the February before meſ- 
ſengers came from the lower Creeks to the Cha- 
rokees, inviting th:m to come over to the French 
intereſt, Whereupon the Charokees directed the 
Creeks to go to the French and receive their pre- 
ſents firſt, and then return to them with their re- 
port: And upon the return of thoſe meſſengers, 
he (BARKER) expected the lower Charokees 
would have riſen, for at that time they were ſo 
unruly the traders durſt ſcarce ſpeak to them. 

However, Sir ALEXANDER met with ſome of 


there, 


their 
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X. 


they were aſſembled with three hundred of their 


E people, and received their ſubmiſſion to the King 


The Charo-of Great-Britain on their knees; he afterwards 


Kees gc- 
krow!: dee 


cauſed them to diſpatch meſſengers to all their 


the King of tribes, requiring the Chiefs of every town to meet 


Great Bri- 
tain their 
Sovetaięn. 


him on the 3d of April at Nequaſſie. 

On the 27th of March Sir ALEXANDER ar- 
rived at Taſſetche in the middle of their ſettle- 
ments ; and that night there happened ſuch a ter- 
rible ſtorm of thunder and lightning as had not 
been known in the memory of man, at which the 
Indians were amazed and confounded ; and their 
conjurer (or prieſt) came the next morning, and 
told Sir ALEXANDER, he knew he was come to 
govern their nation, and they mult ſubmit to 
whatever he commanded, On the 29th arriving 
at Telliquo in the upper ſettlements, two hun- 
dred miles weſt of Keowee, Moy Toy their chief 
warrior told him, that the ſeveral! nations intend- 
ed to make him their head or Generaliſſimo, but 
that was now leſt to Sir ALEXANDER. 

On the 3d of April, Sir ALEXANDER return- 
ed to Neguaſſie, where the King's warriors, con- 
jurers and beloved men of all the tribes aſſembled, 
according to his ſummons: Here with great ſo- 
lemnity he was placed in a chair by Moy Toy's 
orders, Moy Toy and the conjurers ſtanding a- 
bout him while the warriors ftroaked him with 
thirteen Eagles tails, and their fingers ſung from 
morning till night; and, as their cuſtom is on ſo- 
lemn occaſions, they faſted the whole day. 

After this ſolemnity of ftroaking him was 
over, Sir ALEXANDER, in a ſpeech to them, re- 
preſenting the great power and goodneſs of his 
Majefty King GEORGE, who he called the great 
man on the other ſide of the great water, ſaid, 
that himſelf and all his ſubjects were to him as 
children, and they all obeyed whatever the great 
King ordered ; and required MoyToy and all 
the head warriors to acknowledge themſelves du- 
tiful ſubjects and ſons to King George, and 
promiſe that they would do whatioever Sir ALEX- 
ANDER ſhould require of them (that he might 
be the better able to anſwer ſor their conduct ;) 
all which they did on their knees, calling upon 
every thing that was terrible to them to deſtroy 
theni, and wiſhing they might become no people 
if they violated their promiſe of obedience ! Sir 
ALEXANDER then ordered that the head war- 
riors ſhould anſwer for the conduct of their peo- 
ple to MoyToy, whom he declared their Chief 
and Generaliſſimo, by the unanimous conſent of 
the whole people, and to whom, at Sir ALE x- 
ANDER's deſire, they all gave an unlimited 
power over them, provided he were accountable 
to Sir ALEXANDER for his adminittration. 

April 4th, the crown was brought from Great- 
Tannaſſie, which with five Eagles tails, and four 


ſcalps of their enemies, Mo v rox preſented toC'} | 
Sir ALEXANDER, impowering him to lay the Y 
ſame at his Majeſty's feet. | 

Sir ALEXANDER then propoſing to take ſixs;,,:., 
of their Chiefs to England with him to do ho- Cg « 
mage to the King in perſon, ſix of them imme- Ez 
diately offered to go with him, and a ſeventh | 
joined him at his arrival at Charles-Town on 
the 13th of April, and embarking together in 
the Fox man of war the 4th of May, they arriy- 
ed at Dover on the 6th of June, I730, 

The Indian Chiefs having been admitted to an 
audience by King GSOROE, and in the name 
of their reſpective nations promiſed to remain 
his Majeſty's moſt faithful and obedient ſubjects, 
a treaty of alliance was drawn up, and ſigned 
by the fix Chiefs on the one fide, and ALURED 
PoePLE, Eſq; Secretary to the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of trade and plantations on the other, on 
Monday Sept. 7th, 17 30; and the treaty was 
read and interpreted to them, 

The preamble whereof recites, that whereas A tra 
the ſaid Chiefs with the conſent of the whole alan 
nation of Charokee-Indians at a general meeting 
on the 3d of April, 1730, were deputed by 
Moy Toy their head warrior to attend Sir ALE x- 
ANDER Cummins, Bart, to Great-Britain, 
where they had ſcen the great King GEORGE; 
and Sir ALEXANDER, by authority ſrom the 
ſaid Moy Toy and all the Charokce people, had 
laid the crown of their nation, with the ſcalps of 
their enemies, and feathers of glory, at his Ma- 
jeſty's feet, as a pledge of their loyalty: The great 
King had commanded the faid Lords Com miſ- 
ſioners to inform them, that the Engliſh every 
where on all ſides of the great mountains and 
lakes were his people, that their friends were his 
friends, and their enemies his enemies, and that 
he took it kindly the great nation of the Charo- 
kees had ſent them fo far to brighten the chain of 
friendſhip between him and them, and between 
their people and his people; That the chain of 
friendſhip between him and the Charokee-Indians 
is like the Sun, which both ſhines here and alſo 
upon the great mountains where they live, and 
equally warms the hearts of the Indians and of 
the Engliſh : That as there are no ſpots of black- 
neſs in the Sun, ſo is there not any ruſt or foul- 
neſs in this chain; and as the King has faſtened 
one end of it to his own breaſt, he deſires you 
will carry the other end of the chain and faſten 
it well to the breaſt of Moy Toy of Telliquo, 
and to the breaſts of your old wiſe men, your 
Captains, and all your people, never more to be 
broken or made looſe ; and hereupon we give tWẽ O 
pieces of blue Cloth. : 

The great King and the Charokee-Indians- 
being thus faſtened together by the chain of 
friendſhip, he has ordered his people and * 
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HA P. the Engliſh in Carolina, to trade with the Indians, 
Xx. and to furniſh them with all manner of goods that 
NAN) they want and to make haſte to build houſes, and 
to plant Corn from Charles-Town towards the 
town of the Charokees behind the great moun- 
tains ; for he deſires that the Indians and the 
Engliſh may live together as the children of one 
family, whereof the great King is a kind loving 
ſather; and as the King has given his land on 
both ſides of the great mountains to his own 
children the Engliſh, ſo he now gives to the 
Charokee- Indians the privilege of living where 
they pleaſe 3 and hereupon we give one piece of 
red Cloth. 

The great nation of Charokees being now 
the children of the great King of Great-Britain, 
and he their father, th: Charokees muſt treat the 
Engliſh as brethren ot the ſame family, and muſt 
be always ready at the Governor's command to 
ficht againſt any nation, whether they be white 
men or Indians, who ſhall dare to moleſt or hurt 
the Engliſh ; and hereupon we give twenty guns. 
The nation of the Charokees ſhall on their 
part take care to keep the trading path clean, and 
that there be no blood in the path where the 
Engliſh white men tread, even tho* they ſhould 
be accompanied by any other people with whom 
the Charokees are at warz whereupon we give 
our hundred pound weight of gun-powder, 
That the Charokees ſhall not ſuffer their peo- 
ple to trade with the white men of any other 
nation but the Engliſh, nor permit the white men 
of any other nation to build any forts or cabins, 
or plant Corn amongſt them, or near any of the 
Indian towns, or upon the lands which belong 
unto the great King ; and if any ſuch attempt 
Hall be made, you muſt acquaint the Engliſh 
Governor therewith, and do whatever he directs, 
in order to maintain and defend the great King's 
right to the country of Carolina; whereupon we 
give five hundred pound weight of Swan-ſhot, and 
_ hve hundred pound weight of bullets, 

That if any Negroe flaves ſhall run away into 
ine woods from their Engliſh maſters, the Cha- 
rokee-Indians ſhall endeavour to apprehend them, 


hence they run away, or to the Governor; 
and for every Negroe fo apprehended and brought 
back, the Indian who brings him back ſhall re- 
ccive a gun and a watch- coat; whereupon we 
ewe a box of vermillion, ten thouſand gun: flints, 
and fix dozen of hatchets. 

That if by any accidental misfortune it ſhould 
happen, that an Engliſhman ſhould kill an Indian, 
the King or great man of the Charokees ſhall 
hrit complain to the Engliſh Governor, and the 
man who did it ſhall be puniſhed by the Engliſh 
laws, as if he had killed an Engliſhman ; and 
in the like manner, if an Indian kills an Eng- 
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up to the Governor, and be puniſhed by the ſame X. 
Engliſh laws, as if he were an Engliſhman ; (yay 
whereupon we give fix dozen of ſpring-knives, 
four dozen of kettles, and ten dozen of belts. 
You are to underſtand all that we have now 
ſaid to be the words of the great King whom you 
have ſeen ; and as a token that his heart is open 
and true to his children and friends the Charokees, 
and to all their people, he gives this belt, which 
he defires may be kept and ſhewn to all your 
people, and to their children and childrens chil- 
dren, to confirm what is now ſpoken, and to bind 
this agreement of peace and friendſhip between 
the Engliſh and Charokees, as long as the moun- 
tains and rivers ſhall laſt, or the ſun ſhine ; where- 


upon we give this belt of Wampum. p 
O. K. Oukan ULAH 
By command of their K. SHALCLOSKEN 


Lordſhips, White KETACUSTAU 
hall, September 9, T. PATHTOWE 
1730. C. CLoGolTTAH 
ALURED PoPPLE. K. KoLLANNAH 
| U. UKWANEEQUA. 
Theſe are to certify Moy Toy of Telliquo, that 
I have ſeen, peruſed, and do approve of all the 
articles contained in the above agreement, to 
which the Indians above-mentioned have by my 
advice given their conſent, 
ALEX, CUMMINS, 
The anſwer of the Indian Chiefs to the fore- 
going articles, as it was delivered by KE TAG u- 
STAH, the qth of September, 1730. 
« We are come hither from a dark mountain- The ſpeech 
% ous place, where nothing but darkneſs is to 2 2 
& be found, but are now in a place where there ing the . 
js light. cles. 
There was a perſon in our country with us, 
& he gave us a yellow token of warlike honour 
ce that is left with MoyToy of Telliquo, and 
&« as warriors we received it. He came to us 
& like a warrior from you, a man he is, his talk 
« is upright, and the token he left preſerves his 
memory amongſt us. 
&« We look upon you as if the great King 
« GEORGE was preſent, and we love you as re- 
« preſenting the great King, and ſhall die in 
c the ſame way of thinking. 
« The crown of our nation is different from 
& that which the great King GEORGE wears, 
« and from that which we ſaw in the Tower, 
« hut to us it is all one, and the chain of friend- 
« ſhip ſhall be carried to our people. 
« We look upon the great King GeroRGE 
as the ſun, and as our father, and upon our- 
ſelves as his children; for tho? we are red and 
ou are white, yet our hands and hearts are 
joined together. 
« When we ſhall have acquainted our ict 
P 
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ple with what we have ſeen, our children 
from generation to generation will always re- 
member it. 

« In war we ſhall always be as one with 
you; the great King GeoRGEe's enemies ſhall 
be our enemies, his people and ours ſhall be 
always one, and ſhall die together, 

We came hither naked and poor as the 
Worm of the earth, but you have every thing, 
and we that have nothing muſt love you, and 
can never break the chain of friendſhip which 
1s between us, I 

„Here ſtands the Governor of Carolina, 
whom we know. This {mall rope we ſhew 
you, is all we have to bind our ſlaves with, 
and may be broken, but you have iron chains 
for yours; however, if we catch your ſlaves, 
we ſhall bind them as well as we can, and 
deliver them to our friends again, and have 
no pay for it. | 

We have looked round for the perſon that 
was in our country, he is not here ; however, 
we miſt ſay, he tallied uprightly to us, and we 
ſhall never forget him. 

* Your white people may very ſafely build 
houſes near us, we ſhall hurt nothing that 
belongs to them, for we are the children of 
one father, the great King, and ſhall live and 
die together. 

Then laying down his feathers upon the ta- 
ble, he added:“ This is our way of talking, 
** which is the fame thing to us, as your letters 
in the book are to vou; and to you beloved 
men, we deliver theſe feathers in confirmation 
of all that we have ſaid.” 

The Indian Chiefs were entertained and ſhewn 
turn the publick buildings while they remained in Lon- 
don; and having received ſeveral preſents from 

the court and private gentlemen, took their paſ- 

ſage home again in one of his Majeſty's ſhips ; 

A patent for and a patent paſſed the ſeals in 17 32, appoint- 
88 ., ing the following Gentlemen truſtees for the 
a province, Planters of a new province to be called Georgia, 
and. to be taken out of the ſouth part of ſouth 

The truſtees, Carolina, viz. The Lord Viſcount PRRCIVAIL, 
Joan CaRPENTER, GEroRGE HEATHCOTE, 
RoperT MooRE, Roo ERS HoLLAN D, FRAN- 

cis EYLEs, James VERNON, EDWARD Dis- 

BY, JAMES OGLETHORPE, RonrRT Hucks, 
WILLIAM SLOOPER, JoHN LAROCHE, Wil- 

LIAM BELITHA, Efqrs; JohN BuRToN, B. D. 
STEPHEN HALES, M. A. The reverend R1cny- 

ARD BunDY, ARTHUR BEDFORD, and Sa- 

MUEL SMITH, ADAM ANDERSON, and T Ho- 

M As. CoRAam, gentlemen. The patent recites, 

that his Majeſty having taken into conſideration 

the miſcrable circumſtances of many of his own 

poor ſubjects, as likewiſe the diſtreſſes of many 
foreigners who would take refuge from perſecu- 
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tion; and having a princely regard to the great CIA 
danger the ſouthern frontiers of South-Carolina y 
are expoſed to, by reaſon of the ſmall number of ,v 
white inhabitants there, hath granted a charter 
for incorporating a number of gentlemen by the 
name of the Truſtees for eſtabliſhing the colony 
of Georgia, in America; and they are empow- 
ered to collect benefactions, and lay them out in 
cloathing, arming, ſending over, and ſupporting 
colonies of the poor, whether ſubjeQs or foreign- 
ers, till they can build houſes and clear lands, 
And his Majeſty farther grants them all his lands 
between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, 
which he erects into a province by the name of 
Georgia, for the benefit of the adventurers, 
The truſtees ſoon after aſſembled, and elected Lori P: 
the Lord PERCIVAL their Preſident, and or- P 
dered a common ſeal to be made with the fol- The; ;. 
lowing device, viz, On one fide the rivers Ala- 
tamaha and Savannah, the north and ſouth boun- 
daries of Georgia, and between them the genius 
of the colony ſeated with the cap of liberty upon 
her head, a ſpear in one hand, and a cornucopia 
in the other, with this motto, Colonia Georgia 
Aug. On the reverſe, are Silk-worms at work, 
with this motto, Non fibi ſed aliis.— The lea- =y 
der, Miniſter, and others of the Swiſs proteſtants a coy WM ch 
who were going adventurers to Carolina having —_— wn 
attended the truſtees, they ordered a library of“ *** 
books to be given the Miniſter for him and his 
ſucceſſors, and a ſum of money to the planters to 
ſubſiſt them on their voyage, and at their firſt 
arrival, For Mr. PuR RV on his return from 
Carolina to Swiſſerland with the aboveſaid de- 
ſcription of the country, had prevailed on many 
induſtrious perſons and their families to the num- 
ber of four hundred to go with him thither, and 
while the tranſports lay in Dover road, Mr. 
Bid N lor their Miniſter came to London and Their Mi 
received epiſcopal ordination, ſo that the reflec- U 
tions which ſome had caſt on the religion of theſe ed at La 
people ſeem to be unjuſtly founded. Gull 
In the month of November 17 32, Mr OGLE- Mr. 4 
THORPE, one of the Truſtees, failed with ſeveral 97: 
Engliſh families to Georgia; the men being Farm- ils «it 
ers, Carpenters, Bricklayers, and other working 72 | 
trades, they took with them all manner ot fr gg 
tools and inſtruments proper for their reſpec- 
tive employments. There was put on board alſo 
twelve tun of Alderman PaxsoN's beſt Beer, 
and they were to touch at the Madera's, and take 
in Wine there for the uſe of the Colony. The 
planters were inſtructed in military diſcipline be- 
fore they went by the Officers of the Guards, as 
all others were ordered to be who were ſent thi- 
ther, and furniſhed. with ſwords and fire- arms; 
his Majeſty alſo ſent over ſeventy-four pieces of 
canon, with a proportionable quantity of ammu- 
nition, warlike ſtoxes, tools and implements for 


erecting 


HAP. erecting fortreſſes in proper places; and the Rev. 
xXx. Dr. HERBERT went over with them as Chap- 
lain: Large ſums were afterwards collected among 
late dn the nobility and gentry, and twenty- five thouſand 
3 Pounds raiſed at one time by parliament for the 
ſupport of the planters: For all the Swiſs, Saltz- 
burghers, and other foreigners, as well as the Bri- 
tiſh planters, were furniſhed by the ſaid truſtees 
with neceſſaries and proviſions to ſubſiſt them in 
their voyage, and for a year after their arrival, 
and till they ſhould be able to provide for them- 
ſelves by their labour and the produce of the coun- 
try, 
The town of "Mr. OGLETHORPE arriving at Port-Royal 
N in Carolina with his people, proceeded to lay out 
the town of Savannah already deſcribed; and in 
a letter dated from thence, February 10, 1732-3, 
tells the Truſtees, that the Governor and people 
of Carolina had given him great aſſiſtance; that 
they had ordered a party of horſe and their ſcout- 
boats to attend and protect the new Colony, while 
they were employed in erecting the town and 
works; and had made them a preſent of an hun- 
dred breeding cattle, beſides Hogs, and twenty 
barrels of Rice. 

On the 20th of May, 1733, the Chiefs of the 
lower Creek nation to the number of fifty per- 
ſons with their attendants arrived at Savannah, 
and acquainted Mr. OGLETHORPE that they laid 
claim to all the lands on the ſouth of the River 
Savannah; but ſaid, as he who had given the Eng- 
ſh more wiſdom had ſent them thither for their 
inſtruction, ſo they freely gave and reſigned to 
them all their right in the ſaid lands which they 
did not uſe themſelves: And having heard that 
the Charokee Indians had killed ſome Engliſhmen, 
they offered to revenge their death on the Charo- 
kees, if Mr. OGLETHORPE commanded them. 
After which, articles of commerce were agreed 
on between the Colony and the Creeks, and a 
lac'd Coat, Hat, and Shirts were given to each 
of the Chiefs, with a preſent of Gunpowder, Iriſh 
Linen, Tobacco, Pipes, Tape of all colours, Bullets, 
and eight cags of Rum to carry home to their ſeve- 

ral towns, with ſome Cloth for their attendants, 

The firſt ſhip that carried goods to Savannah 

was the James, Capt. VoAK LV Commander, of 

a hundred and ten tons, which arrived there the 

14th of June, 1733; and the prize that was or- 

dered by the Truſtees to be delivered to the firſt 

fhip that unloaded there was given to the Captain. 

balance In the year 1734, an alliance was made with 
— the nz- another Indian nation called the Natchees, tend- 
ning greatly to the ſecurity of the Colony, and the 
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ſame year the planters reaped their firſt crop of pa 


Indian Corn, which yielded them a thouſand 
buſhels, 1 —— 2 

Mr. Oc LET HOR E returning to England g- 
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of the Kings of the Creek nation, and SE NAUKICHAP. 
his Queen, with 'TooaNAKowKiI their fon, and X. 
H1LLISPILLI one of their war Captains. Tomo (yy 
CHICHI had an audience of his Majeſty at Ken- with Mr. 
ſington on the firſt of Auguſt, 17 34, when tis O E- 
ſaid he made the following ſpeech : 1 

This day I ſee the majeſty of your face, the His ſpeech 
greatneſs of your houſe, and the number of your e King 
people; I am come, for the good of the whole 
nation called the Creeks, to renew the peace which 
was long ago had with the Engliſh ; I am come 
over in my old days, tho? I cannot live to ſee any 
advantage to myſelf; I am come for the good of 
the children of all the nations of the upper and 
lower Creeks, that they may be inſtructed in the 
knowledge of the Engliſh. 

Theſe are the feathers of the Eagle which is 
the ſwifteſt of birds, and who flieth all round bur 
nations: Theſe feathers are a ſign of peace in our 
land, and have been carried from town to town 
there ; and we have brought them over to leave 
with you, O great King, as a ſign of everlaſting 

ace, 

O great King, whatſoever words you ſhall ſay 
unto me, I will tell them faithfully to all the 
Kings of the Creek nations, 

To which his Majeſty graciouſly anſwered, 

I am glad of this opportunity of aſſuring you of 
my regard for the people from whom you come, 
and am extremely well pleaſed with the aſſurances 
you have brought me from them ; and accept ve- 
ry Vp rears this preſent as an indication of their 
good diſpoſition to me and my people. I ſhall al- 
ways be ready to cultivate a good correſpondence 
between them and my own ſubjects, and ſhall be 
glad of any occaſion to ſhew you a mark of my 
particular friendſhip and eſteem. 

Tomo CHICHI afterwards made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to her Majeſty, 

I am glad to ſee this day, and to have the op- 
portunity of ſeeing the mother of this great peo- 

le. 
4 As our people are joined with your Majeſties, 
we do humbly hope to find you the common mo- 
ther and protectreſs of us and all our children. 

To which her Majeſty returned a moſt graci- 
ous anſwer. 

The war Captain, and other attendants of 
Tomo CnricHi, were very importunate to ap- 
pear at court in the manner they go in their own 
country, which is only with a covering round 
their waiſt, the reſt of their body being naked, 
but were diſſuaded from it by Mr. OG ILE“ 
THORPE ; however, their faces were variouſ] 
inted after their country. manner ; ſome half 
black, others triangular, and others with bearded 


arrows inſtead of whiſkers. Tomo CHICHI and 


SENAUKI1 his wife were dreſſed in ſcarlet trim'd 


with gold. | | 
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When they returncd theywere carried to Graveſ- 
end in the King's co:ches, and embarked for Ca- 
rolina on the 3oth of October. While they ſtaid 
in England, which was about four months, they 
were allowed twenty pounds a week for their ta- 
ble, and were entertained in a moſt magnificent 
manner by the court and perſons of diſtinction; 
whatever was worth their notice in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter was ſhewn them, and 
nothing was wanting to give them a juſt idea of 
the grandeur of the Englith nation, and their re- 
card for the Creeks. In return for which they 
promiſed eternal fidelity. They carried away in 
preſents about the value of 4001. ſterling; and 
"tis fail Duke has ee preſenting the young 
Prince with a gold watch, exhorted him to call 
upon JEsus CHRIST every morning when he 
looked upon it. There went over with them Sir 
Francis BATHURST, his ſon, three daugh- 
ters, and their fervants, with many of the relati- 
ons of the planters already in Georgia, and fifty 
{1x Saltzburghers. 

Mr. OGLETHORPE, ſpeaking of the religion 
and government of the Creek nation, in a letter 
from Georgia to a perſon of honour in London, 
ſays, there ſeems a door opened to our Colony to- 
wards the converſion of the Indians. I have had 
many converſations with their chief men, the 
whole tenour of which ſhews there is nothing 
wanting to their converſion but one who under- 
ſtands their language well, to explain to them the 
myſteries of religion; for as to the moral part of 
chriſtianity, they underſtand and aſſent to it. 


They abhor adultery, and do not approve of plu— 


rality of wives. Theft is a thing not known a- 
mong the Creek nation; tho' frequent and even 
honourable amongſt the Uchees, Murder they 
look upon as an abominable crime; but do not 
eſteem the killing of an enemy, or one that has 
injured them, murder. The paſſion of revenge, 
which they call honour, and drunkenneſs, which 
they learnt from our traders, ſeem to be the two 
greateſt obſtacles to their being truly chriſtians, 
But upon both theſe points they hear reaſon ; and 
with reſpect to drinking of Rum, I have weaned 
thoſe near me a good deal from it. As for re- 
venge, they ſay, as they have no executive power 
of juſtice among them, they are forced to kill 
the man who has injured them, in order to pre- 
vent others from doing the like ; but they do not 
think that any injury, except adultery or murder, 
delerves revenge. They hold, that if a man com- 
mits adultery, the injured huſband is obliged to 
have revenge by cutting off the ears of the adul- 
terer, which if he is too ſturdy and ſtrong to ſub- 
mit to, then the injured huſband kills him the 
firſt time that he has an opportunity fo to do with 
ſafety. In caſes of murder, the next in blood is 
obliged to kill the murderer, or elſe he is looked 


upon as infamous in the nation where he lives: chen 


And the weakneſs of the executive power is ſuch 


that there is no other way of puniſhment bur by 


the revenger of blood, as the ſcripture calls it; 
for there is no coercive power in any of their 
nations, Their Kings can do no more than to 
perſuade, All the power that they have is no 
more than to call their old men and thei Cap- 
tains together, and to propound to them without 
interruption the meaſures they think proper ; aſter 
they have done ſpeaking, all the others have li- 
berty to give their opinions alſo, and they reaſon 
together till they have brought each other into 
ſome unanimous reſolution, Theſe conferences, 
in matters of great difficulty, have ſometimes 
laſted two days, and are always carried on with 
great temper and modeſty, If they do not come 
into ſome unanimous reſolution upon the matter 
the meeting breaks up ; but if they are unanimous 
(which they generally are) then they call in the 
young men, and recommend to them the putting 
in execution the reſolution with their ſtrongeſt 
and molt lively eloquence, And indeed they ſeem 
to me, both in action and expreſſion, to be tho- 
rough maſters of true eloquence ; and making al- 
lowances for badneſs of interpreters, many of 
their ſpeeches are equal to thoſe which we admire 
in the Greek and Roman writings. They gene- 
rally in their ſpeeches uſe ſimilies and metaphors, 
Their ſimilies were quite new to me, and gene- 
rally wonderful proper and well carried on : But 
in their conferences among the chief men they are 
more laconick and conciſe. In fine, in ſpeaking 
to their young men they generally addrefs to 
the paſfions ; in ſpeaking to their old men they 
apply to reaſon only. For example, Tomo CHI- 
CHI, in his firſt ſpeech to me among other things 
ſaid, here is a little preſent ; and then gave to me 
a Buffalo's ſkin painted on the inſide, with the 
head and feathers of an Eagle: He deſired me to 
accept it, becauſe the Eagle ſignified ſpeed, and 
the Buffalo ftrength : "That the Engliſh were as 
ſwift as the bird, and as ſtrong as the beaſt ; fince 
like the firſt they flew from the utmoſt parts of 
the earth over the vaſt ſeas; and. like the ſecond, 
nothing could withſtand them : That the feathers 
of the Eagle were ſoft, and ſignified love, the 
Buffalo's ſkin warm, and ſignified protection; 
therefore he hoped that we would love and pro- 
tect their little families. One of the Indians of 
the Charokee nation, being come down to the 
Governor upon the rumour of the war, the Go- 
vernor told him, that he-need fear nothing, but 
might ſpeak freely. He anſwered ſmartly, I al- 
ways ſpeak freely, what ſhould I fear? Iam now 


among my friends, and I never feared even among 


my enemies. | 
My Carolina correſpondent, already mentioned, 
ſpeaking of the religion and government of the 
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Florida Indians, ſays, the natives have no reli- 
gion that ever I could hear of, but are extremely 
ſuperſtitious, and afraid of an evil ſpirit without 
any notion of a good one, Their morals (not- 
withſtanding much has been ſaid in favour of them 
in my opinion are very looſe, They will cheat 
you if they can; and when they can't pay their 
debts they knock their creditors on the head ; for 
which reaſon the legiſlature have made it a for- 
feiture of the debt to truſt them; ſo that they may 
chuſe whether they will pay any debts or not. 
They are exceſſive lovers of drinking, both ſexes ; 
and like all the world, except chriſtians, allow of 
polygamy 3 and are fo charitable to ſtrangers, that 
they will ſpare their daughters, or any body but 
their wives: But adultery they p uniſh by ſetting 
a mark of infamy on the woman, and putting 
her away; and they have been pretty free with 
ſome of our countrymen when they have caught 
them, by putting ſome to death in a ſummary 
way, by a knife or a gun, or cutting off their 
cars. I have ſeen one fo ſerved. Their govern- 
ment is ſaid to be monarchical; but I own I can't 
find it out to be ſo, Their chief commanders, 
who are honoured by us with the title of Kings, 
are appointed by our own Governors, by a writing 
ſealed with the great ſeal of the province; which 
ſeal to them is every thing, for they know not a 
word of the writing. I never heard they did or 
durſt put any man to death for not obeying them ; 
and their conjurors or fortune-tellers, and their 
war Captains or Generals, are always greater 
men than their Kings. They pretend to an he- 
reditary ſucceſſion, and recommend the next in 


'blood, in the male line, to the Governor ; but 


I have been told they often alter that; and I know 
our Governors have appointed others who have 
new themſelves better friends to the Engliſh, and 
theſe have been obeyed ; but indeed very few of 
their Kings have much power among them. They 
have ſomething like a council, conſiſting of about 
twelve or fourteen, more or leſs, whom they call 
beloved men; and thoſe are ſuch as have diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves in war, and have relations and 
large families, and conſequently ſome credit and pow- 
er in the clan they belong to; and by their aſſiſt- 
ance and concurrence they keep up ſome face of a 
government, 

Having mentioned the religion of the Florida 
Indians, I procced in the next place to enquire 
into the ſtate of religion among the Engliſh in 
our Colonies on the ſame continent, of which 
Dr. BxAy, who viſited moſt of them, gives but 
a melancholy account, in the year 1700, in his 
repreſentation to the Biſhops of the want of miſ- 
ſionaries: And tho” things are altered for the bet- 
ter in ſome of our Colonies, it remains much as 
It was in others, | 


This reverend Doctor relates, that in Mary- 


OF CAROLINA. 
land, in the year 1700, after great ſtruggles CH AP, 


with the quakers, they had obtained an act for 


the eſtabliſhment of the church of England there, — 


and a revenue of about four- ſcore Pounds per an- 


num ſettled upon the Miniſter of every pariſh by 


a tax on Tobacco; but at that time there were 
many pariſhes that wanted incumbents, 

That the papiſts in that province were then a- 
bout a twelfth part of the inhabitants, but their 
prieſts were numerous: And tho' the quakers 
boaſted ſo much of their numbers and riches, up- 
on which conſiderations they moved the govern- 
ment to excuſe them from paying their dues to 
the eſtabliſhed church, they did not make a tenth 
part of the inhabitants, and did not bear that pro- 
portion they would be thought to do in wealth 
and trade, - 

That in Penſylvania there was then pretty near 
an equa] number of churchmen (or thoſe that 
were well diſpoſed to the church) and quakers, 
but there was a great want of miniſters; and 
there were ſome independents, but not many, nor 
much bigotted to their ſe, There were alſo 
two congregations of Swedes, who were Luthe- 
rans, whoſe churches were finely built, and their 
Miniſters lived in very good terms with the Mini- 
ſter of the church of England at Philadelphia; and 
the King of Sweden had lately made an addition 
to their library of three hundred Pounds worth of 
books. | 

That in the neighbouring colonies of Eaſt and 
Weſt- Jerſey there were ſome towns well peopled, 
but entirely left to themſelves without prieſt or 
altar. The quakers were then a majority there; 
but there were many however well affected to the 
church, and he thought ſix miſſionaries neceſſary 
for both the Jerſeys, 

That at New-York Miniiters were much 
wanted alſo, there being but one there, In Long- 
Iſland there were nine churches, but no church of 
England Miniſter then in the iſland. 

In Rhode-Ifland, for want of clergy, the inha- 
bitants were ſunk into down-right atheiſm, 

In North-Carolina there was not one clergy- 
man then, and but one in South-Carolina. 

As to Virginia, the church of England was 
at that time well eſtabliſned there, and the ſeve- 
ral pariſhes generally ſupplied with Miniſters, 
who had a revenue out of the Tobacco and o- 
therwiſe, of about an hundred Pounds per annum 
each. 

As to New- England, independency was then, 
as it ſtill is, the prevailing religion in that coun- 
try; tho' the church of England gains ground 
there apace, as appears by the number of Miſſio- 
naries lately ſettled there 

Doctor BRA y concludes his addreſs to my Lords 


the Biſhops in the following manner : 


For my own part, I take this to be ſo happy 
H h h h 2 a junct- 
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CH AP. a juncture to lay the foundation of laſting good to 


the church of Gop in thoſe provinces, that tho” 


WY WV after the expence already of above a thouſand 


Pounds in its ſervice, and tho' it is likely to be 
ſtill at my own charge when I go again, yet I 
ſhall not make the leaſt difficulty in accompany- 
ing your Lordihip's Miſſionaries whom from your 
reſpective dioceſes you ſhall pleaſe to ſend into thoſe 
parts. And being therefore ſo little intereſted my 
ſelf in the miſſion, I hope I may with a better 
countenance, through your Lordſhip's patronage, 
preſume to offer the following propoſals to the 
very reverend dignitaries and wealthier clergy, 


and other well-diſpoſed perſons of the church, 


for a {mall ſubſcription from each of them, to- 
wards the maintenance of thoſe Miſſionaries their 
brethren, whom your Lordſhips ſhall pleaſe to ſend. 
Propoſals for the propagation of the Chriſtian 
religion in the ſeveral provinces on the conti- 

nent of North-America. 


Dr. BB AY“ Whereas it hath pleaſed God of late to ſtir up 


propolals, 


the hearts of many people in the American Plan- 


_ tations, who ſeemed formerly to have forgot reli- 


gion, now to be very ſolicitous and earneſt for 
inſtruction, ſo as of themſelves to call for thoſe 
helps which in duty they ought to have been pre- 
vented in by us from the beginning : And where- 
as, to our ſhame, we mult own that no nation 
has been ſo guilty of this neglect as ours; the pa- 
piſts of all countries having been molt careful to 
ſupport their ſuperſtitions wherever they have 
planted ; the Dutch with great care allow- 
ing air honourable maintenance, with all other 
encouragements for Miniſters in their factories and 
plantations z the Swedes, the Danes, and other 
ſmall colonies being ſeldom or never deficient in 
this particular, and we of the Engliſh nation on- 
ly being wanting in this point: And laſtly, 
whereas tho? it be true, that ſome of our moſt 
conliderable plantations have ſet out pariſhes and 
allowances for Miniſters, yet it is not ſo in all; 
and where ſome proviſion is made, it is as yet far 
ſhort of being ſufficient to maintain a Miniſter ; 
and there is a total neglect of informing the poor 
natives. Out of all theſe conſiderations we do 
not think a more charitable work can be carried 
on than as much as in us lies to contribute towards 
the redreſs of theſe great failures: And therefore 


land, the proviſion for Miniſters is very mean, and C H Ap 


many others of our plantations, colonies, and xX. 


factories are wholly deſtitute and unprovided of a 
maintenance for the Miniſters and the publick 
worſhip of Gop ; and for lack of ſupport and 
maintenance for ſuch, many of our loving ſub- 


jets do want the adminiſtration. of Gop's word 


and ſacraments, and ſeem to have been abandoned 
to atheiſm and infidelity ; and alſo for want of 
learned and orthodox Miniſters to inſtruct our 
ſaid loving ſubjects in the principles of true reli- 
gion, divers Romiſh prieſts and jeſuites are more 
encouraged to pervert and draw over our faid 
loving ſubjects to popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. 

2. And whereas we think it our duty, as much 
as in us lies, to promote the glory of Gop by the 
inſtruction of our people in the Chriſtian religion; 
and that it will be highly conducive for accom- 
pliſhing thoſe ends, that a ſufficient maintenance 
be provided for an orthodox clergy to live amongſt 
them, and that ſuch other proviſion be made as 


may be neceſſary for the propagation of the goſpel. 


o 


in thoſe parts. . 
3 And whereas we have been well aſſured, 
that if we would be graciouſly pleaſed to erect 
and ſettle a corporation for the receiving, mana- 
ging, and diſpoſing of the charity of our loving 
ſubjects, divers perſons would be induced to ex- 
tend their charity to the uſes and purpoſes afore- 
ſaid. 
Know ye therefore, that we have, for the con- 
ſiderations aforeſaid, granted, &c. 
Accordingly, ſeveral Miſſionaries were ſent 
to the plantations by the ſaid ſociety, 
N. B. The ſociety allow ten Pounds worth of 
books to each Miſſionary for a library, and 
five Pounds worth of ſmall tracts to be di- 


{tributed among their pariſhioners ; and ſeve- 
ral other parcels of books as occaſion offers, 


where the ſociety find them wanting. 
As to the provinces of Virginia and Maryland, 


they maintain their own clergy, and the reſt of 


the colonies aſſign their Miniſters glebes, build 
them houſes, and increaſe their revenues by ſub- 


ſcriptions ; ſo that the church of England now 


makes a conſiderable figure in moſt of our colo- 


nies, eſpecially in New-England, where the in- 


habitants were in a manner all independents for- 


do ſubſcribe to that purpoſe the ſeveral ſums to our merly : North-Carolina, however, ſeems to be North. C= 


; names annexed. deſtitute of a clergy till, there being only Mr. _— ö 

Phe occaon It ſeems to have proceeded from this gentle- BoyD an itinerant preacher, tho' the country becem . 

- der . a man's repreſentation, in a great meaſure, that a of between two and three hundred miles extent, 

ave. ſociety was erected the following year, viz. in the and a well-peopled flouriſhing colony ; and here 

of the goſ- I th of W. III. for the propagation of the goſpel the people, now ſenſible of their misfortune, ſhew 

jel. in foreign parts, the charter for the eſtabliſhing a great diſpoſition for the church of England, and 
whereof has. this preamble : are ever making application for Miniſters to be 

The charter, x, Whereas we are credibly informed that in ſent amongſt them, offering to contribute largely 
many of our plantations, colonies, and factories to their maintenance. 


beyond the ſeas belonging to our kingdom of Eng- It is a. melancholy conſideration, that it ** R 


- 
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and ſupport the ſuperſtitions of the French hugo- 


A nots and the Scots preſbyterians (the former having 


an allowance of fifteen thouſand Pounds per ann. 
and the other a thouſand Pounds per ann.) than to 
ſupport and. propagate chriſtianity in our own 
plantations; in ſome of which, particularly 
North-Carolina, our people have no opportunity 
of hearing divine ſervice, or having the ſacra- 
ments of baptiſm or the LorD's ſupper admi- 
niſtered to them, and are in a manner become. 
heathens for want of them, Tt is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that one Miniſter can perform divine ſer- 
vice in every part of that well-planted colony, 
two hundred miles in length, and almoſt of equal 
breadth ; nor do we trouble ourſelves with main- 
taining Miſſionaries for the converſion of the 
neighbouring Indians, who ſeeing no appearance 
of religion amongſt the Engliſh, and probably as 
little morality, muſt naturally conclude we have 
very little of either, | 
I ſhall conclude the ſtate of the Britiſh Coloni 
on the continent of America, with ſome obſer- 
vations on their minerals, | 
It was it ſeems the expectation of meeting with 
Gold and Silver mines, that firſt induced Sir 
WALTER RALEGH and other Engliſh adventu- 
rers to ſend. colonies thither; and we find our 
Princes, in every charter almoſt, have reſerved a 
fourth or fifth part of all Gold and Silver ore that 
ſhould be found there for their own uſe ; and it 
ſeems highly probable, that ſuch mines will ſome 
time or other. be diſcovered in the mountains of 
Apalach, for the Silver mines in New-Mexico are 
upon the ſame continent, and in the ſame cli- 
mate; and from theſe of Apalach, there are fre- 
quently waſhed. down glittering fands, which 
ſeem to promiſe ſomething valuable. Sir Hans 
SLOANE alſo informs us in his hiſtory of Jamaica, 
that the Duke of Albemarle, then Governor of 
that iſland, ſhewed him a rich piece of Silver ore, 
which his father had from the Apalathian moun- 
tains on the confines of Carolina. The Portu- 
gueſe were much longer poſſeſſed of Braſile than we 
have been of this part of Florida, before they 
diſcovered any ſuch mines, and now we find there 
are mines wrought there ſurprifingly rich : We are 
yet very little acquainted with the Apalathian 
mountains, we have no towns or ſettlements upon 
them (tho' we may when we pleaſe, for there are 
ſcarce any other inhabitants but wild beaſts) our 
people only paſs over them when-they go to traf- 
fick with the Indians near the banks of the river 
Miſſiſſipi; ſo that theſe mountains may be as well 
furniſhed with Silver as thoſe in Mexico for any 
thing we know. But farther, ſuppoſing there 
ſhould happen a rupture between us and the Spa- 
niards, I ſee nothing that can prevent our paſſing 


mines of St. Barbe, if we make the Indians of CH AP. 


thoſe countries our friends, who are frequently at 
war with the Spaniards, 
neither the forces of the Spaniards or the French 
would be able to oppoſe our arms on that ſide, if 
our colonies were united in ſuch an enterpriſe, 

and well ſupported by a body of regular troops 

from Great-Britain, 

As to mines of Lead, Iron and Copper, it is e- * 
vident, our plantations do not want theſe ; for 
ſome of them are actually wrought, and theſe 
metals manufactured there ; which is apprehend- 
ed may in time prove prejudicial to Great-Bri- 
tain, E it will leſſen the demand for Britiſh I- 
ron and Copper, and all manner of manufactures 
made of thoſe metals: The importation therefore 
of Iron wrought, or in bars from our planta- 
tions, has already been prohibited. But was their 
Iron and Copper equal to that of Sweden, I can- 
not ſee why we might not import them unwrought 
from our plantations as well as from Sweden, 
where we pay crown-pieces for them (it is ſaid;) 
whereas when we have them from our plantations, 
we purchaſe- them with our manufactures, as 
we do alſo Pitch, Tar, and other naval ſtores ; 
and yet we chuſe to take theſe articles alſo of our 
northern neighbours, which I muſt confeſs is a 
myſtery to me. 


But to return to the Silver and Gold mines, whether 
which it is preſumed will one day be diſcovered, the diſcovery 


of Silver 
: NOR mines would. 
Mexico; ſuch an event muſt neceſſarily make a be any advan- 


conſiderable alteration in our conſtitution, if 33 
does not entirely overturn it when 13 does happen; tain. 


or reduced under our power in Florida or New- 


for as power is the cohſtant attendant on riches, 
in this caſe the crown will become poſſeſſed of 
treaſures, which will give it a much greater influ- 
ence than it has at preſent, and render parliaments 
much leſs neceſſary ; whether it would be to the- 
advantage of Great-Britain therefore, that our 
colonies ſhould be poſſeſſed of mines of any kind 
may be difficult to determine. 


However, I muſt ſtill be of opinion ſuch mines Petter in 
would be much better in our own hands than inur own 


the hands of our rivals; and if we ſuffer the; 


French to build forts and fix themſelves on the of the 
Miſſiſſipi, or in the neighbourhood of the Apa- French. 


lathian mountains, they will not only be.in a 
condition to invade and harraſs our plantations 
from-north to ſouth, but will poſſeſs themſelves of 
the mines there, if there be any, which will ren- 
der that nation more formidable, even in Europe, 
than it is at preſent ; and if they ſhould meet 
with no Silver in thoſe mountains, I am inclined. 
to believe, they will ſeize the mines of St. Barbe 
in New- Mexico in a few years; which will affect 
the Spaniards firſt indeed, but may eee in the 
end be of pernicious conſequence to the reſt of the 


the Miſſſiſſipi, and poſſeſſing our ſelves- of the: nations of Europe.; and particularly England. It 


Wers. 


I am apt to think, that ——— 
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CHA P. were to be wiſhed therefore, that Spain and Eng- 


X: land would in time underſtand their mutual inte- 
ett, and enter into a defenſive alliance in Ameri- 


Tha intereſt ca; at leaſt ſince the French can only be defeated 
of Spain an!; L 


Wien te 38 their ambitious and covetous views by the uni- 
drive the ted forces of Great-Britain and Spain, If they 
French trom 

Florida, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


the banks of the Miſlifipi, it will be in their 
power in that caſe to diſturb either the Britiſh or 
Spaniſh ſettlements from thence when they pleaſe; 
but the Spaniards ſeem to be in the moſt imminent 
danger on account of their Silver mines. 


are ſuffered to eſtabliſh themſelves in Florida on CH xp 


1 ; hp 


Preſent State of the BRITISH AMERTI 
CAN ISLANDS, 


CH. AP. 


* 


Of the ifland of Jamaica. 


CHAP. F- HIS Ifland was called Jamaica by the 
I. natives when CoLvumBus diſcovered it, 
and he changed the name to St. Jago; 
ſawaica. but it ſoon recovered its primitive name, by which 
The name. it is called at this day. 
Situation, Jamaica is ſituated on the Atlantick-Ocean, be- 
tween 17 and 18 degrees odd minutes north lati— 
tude, and between 76 and 79 degrees of weſtern 
longitude, ' It lies near five thouſand miles ſouth- 
weit of England, about twenty leagues eaſt of 
Hiſpantola, and as many ſouth of Cuba, and up- 
wards of an hundred and fifty leagues to the north- 
ward of Porto Bello and Carthagena, on the coaſt 
of Terra Firma. 

This iſland ſtretches from eaſt to weſt, be- 
ing one hundred and forty miles in length, and 
about ſixty in breadth in the middle; but grow- 
ing leſs towards each end, the form is pretty near 
oval. f 

The whole iſland has one continued ridge of 
hilk running from eaſt to weſt through the middle 
of it, which are generally called the Blue Moun- 
tains. The tops of ſome are higher than others ; 
one of the higheſt is called Mont Diablo. Other 
hills there are on each ſide of this ridge of moun- 
tains which are much lower. 

The oitward face of the earth ſeems to be dif- 
ferent here ( ſays Sir HAxns SLOANE) from what I 
could obſerve in Europe; the vallies in this iſland 
being very level, with little or no riſing ground 
or ſmall hills, and without rocks or ſtones. The 
mount2inous part for the molt part is very ſteep, 
and furrewed by very deep gullies on the north 
aud ſourh tides of the higheſt hills, The gullies 


Extent. 


- >. 
Face of tne 
COURLIY, OC 
STUN 51: 
* * 
E. A „ 8 
SLOANE, 


are made here by frequent and very violent rains, CHAP, 


which every day almoſt fall on theſe mountains, 


and firſt making a ſmall trough or courſe for N 


themſelves waſh away afterwards whatever comes 
in their way, and make their chanels extraordi- 
nary ſteep. 

The greateſt part of the high land of this iſland 
is either ſtone or-clay ; theſe forts of ſoil-reſiſt the 
rains, and fo are not carried down violently with 
them into the plains, as are the mould proper for 
tillage, and other more friable earths ; hence it is, 
that in thoſe mountainous places one ſhall have 
very little or none of ſuch earths, but either a 


tenacious clay, or a honey-comb, or other rock 
upon which no earth appears, 


All the high land is covered with woods, ſome Wooes, 


of the trees very good timber, tall and ftraight ; 
and one would wonder (fays my author) how ſuch 
trees could grow, in ſuch a barren foil, ſo thick 
together among the rocks : But the trees ſend down 
their hbrous roots into the crannies of the rocks, 
where here and there they meet with little recep» 
tacles, or natural baſins of rain- water, which nou- 
riſh the roots. ; 

It is a very ftrange thing (ſays the fame writer) 
to ſee in how ſhort a time a plantation, formerly 
cleared of trees and ſhrubs, will grow foul : 
Which comes from two cauſes; the one, the not 
ſtubbing up the roots, whence ariſe young ſprouts z 
and the other the fertility of the ſoil. The ſettle- 
ments and plantations, not only of the Indians but 
the Spaniards, being quite overgrown with tall 


trees, ſo that there would be no footſteps of them 


left, were it not for old palliſadoes, buildings, 
| | Orange 
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OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
4 P. Orange walks, Ke. which ſhew plainly planta- 


tions have been there. 

There are the ſame ſtrata or layers of earth 
one over another, in the fruitful part of the iſland, 
as are to be met with in Europe. And the ſame 
difference of ſoil appears here as does in England, 
on digging of wells, &c. 

Moſt of the ſavannahs or plains fit for paſture, 
and cleared of wood, like our meadow land, lie 
on the ſouth fide of the iſland, where one may 
ride a great many miles without meeting the leaſt 
aſcent : Some of theſe plains are within land en- 
circled with hills. 

Theſe ſavannahs, after ſeaſons, i. e. rain, are 
very green and pleaſant ; but after long droughts, 
are very much parched and withered, 

The tides here are ſcarce diſcernible, there be- 
ing very little increaſe or decreaſe of the water, 
and that depending moſtly, if not altogether, on 
the winds ; fo that the land winds driving the wa- 
ter off the iſland, makes a foot, two, or more 
eb, which is moſt apparent in the morning. In 
the harbour of Port-Royal one may ſee the Coral- 
Rocks, then ſenſibly nearer the ſurface of the wa- 
ter; and all along the ſea-ſhore the water is gone 
tor a ſmall ſpace, leaving it dry; and this much 
more on the ſouth fide of the iſland, when the 
norths blow, On the contrary, the ſea-breeze 
driving the water on the ſhore of the iſland, 
makes the flood ; ſo that in the evening it ma 
be ſaid to be high-water, eſpecially if a ſouth or 
other wind blows violently into the land for ſome 
time together, with which the water comes in 
and is much higher than ordinary. The breezes 
being ſtronger or weaker according to the Moon's 
aze, it may be thought the tides or currents may 
follow that; bur I rather believe, they only are 
the effect of the winds (fays Sir Hans SLOANE.) 

The chief ports in the iſland, are 1. Port- 
Royal, a fine capacious harbour, which will be 
deſeribed hereafter, with the town from which it 
received its name. 2. Old Harbour, which lies 
ſeven or eight miles ſouth-weſt of St. Jago. 3. 
Port-Morant, at the eaſt end of the iſland: And 
4. Point Negril, at the weſt end of the iſland, 
Beſides which, are ſeveral more on the ſouth and 
north ſides of the iſland ; but it is dangerous ap- 
proaching. the coaſt without a pilot, on account 
of the Coral-Rocks which almoſt ſurround it. 

Sir Hans SLOANE mentions near an hundred 
rivers in Jamaica, but none of them navigable ; 
for riſing in the mountains in the middle of the 
iſland, they precipitate themſelves down the rocks 
to the north or ſouth, falling into the ſea before 
they have run many miles, and carrying down 
with them frequently great ſtones, pieces of rock, 
and timber, | 

The Doctor, ſpeaking of their waters, in ano- 
ther place, ſays, freſh water is very ſcarce in dry 
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years in the ſavannahs diſtant from rivers, ſo that CHAP. 
many of their cattle die with driving to water, I. 
Near the fea the well-water, as at Port-Royal, is.. 
brackiſh, This brackiſh water, which is very Water bad, 
common in wells on ſea-ſhores, is not wholſome, 

but the cauſe of fluxes and other diſeaſes in ſai- 

lors drinking of it. 

Their river water, becauſe of its great de- 
ſcent and precipices, carries with it much clay 
or earth, whereby it is muddy and thick, and 
has an odd tafte ; which in St. Jago or the Town 
River gave occaſion to the Spaniards to call it Rio 
Cobre, and the Engliſh to ſay, it is not wholſome 
and taſtes of copper; whereas on trial of the ſand 
and other ſediments, there is no metal found there- 
in. This river water, if ſuffered to ſettle ſome 
days in earthen jars, is good. 5 

Spring water, at a diſtance from the ſea, is Sprines ar d 
preferred to river or pond water: There are peru ins 
ſome ſprings as well as rivers, which petriſy their“ ““. 
chanels, and ſtop their own courſe by a cement 
uniting the gravel and ſand in their bottoms, 

There is a hot bath or ſpring near Port-Mo- Het bath, 
rant, in the eaſt part of the iſland, ſituated in a 
wood, which has been bathed in and drunk of 
late years for the belly-ach, the common diſeaſe 
of the country, with great ſucceſs, | 

A great many Salt ſprings ariſe in a level Saut ſprings, 
ground under the hills in Cabbage-tree-bottom, 
about a mile or two diſtant from the fea, which 
united make what is called the Salt River, 

Salt is made here in ponds, whereinto the ſea Salt ponds, 
or falt water comes, and by the heat of the Sun 
the moiſture being exhaled, leaves the ſalt, which 
is in great plenty at the ſalt ponds about Old 
Harbour, &c. "The ſalt is not perfectly white, 
nor in ſmall grains, but in large lumps, and has 
an eye of red in it, as ſome Sal Gemmæ I have 
ſeen come from Spain, or what comes from the 
ifland of Salt Tartuga, near the main of Ame- 
rica; which is here reckoned the ſtronger and 
better ſalt. 

Lagunas or great ponds, there are many here, Lakes. 
one whereof, Rio Hoa pond, receives a great 
deal of water by a river, which yet has no viſible 
rivulet or diſcharge runs from it. 

Some rivers in the mountains riſe above and Rivers under 
go under ground again in a great many places: Srcund. 
Rio d'Oro particularly falls under and riſes above 
ground three or four times; and fo it is in many 
others, | 

At ABRAHAM's plantation, on the north ſide, 
is a river which has ſtopt its own courſe by let- 
ting a ſettlement fall and petrify ing its own bot- 
tom. 

It is ordinary to have cataracts or caſcades, Catarafts, 
in rivers among the mountains, fifty or ſixty 
foot high. 

This iſland being ſeveral degrees within the 

_ tropick,, 


* 
— 
* . 
.* * 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP, tropick, has the trade-wind continually there, 


I. 


which is on the ſouth ſide of the ifland called 
The ſea breeze, It comes about eight o'clock 


Winds from in the morning, and increaſes or freſhens till 


Sir Hans 
SLOANE. 


Rains, 


is no more of it. 


twelve in the day, and then as the Sun grows 
lower, ſo it decreaſes till there is none at four 
in the evening. About eight in the evening be- 
gins the land breeze, blowing four leagues into 
the ſca, and continues increaſing till twelve at 
night, and decreaſes again till four, when there 
This courſe generally holds 
true, The fea breeze now and then is more 
violent that at other times, as at new or full 
moon, and encroaches very much on the land 
winds and the norths when they reign, viz. in 
the months of December, January and February, 
blow over the r:dge of mountains with violence 
and hinder the fea breeze, which blows ſtronger 
and longer near the ſea, as at Port-Royal or Paſ- 
ſage-Fort, than it does within land, as at St. 
Jago de la Vega or Spaniſh town; as contrari- 
wiſe the land wind blows harder at the town 
than at Paſlage-Fort or Port-Royal. 

As the trade wind between the tropicks comes 
not directly from the eaſt, but varies from north- 
eaſt to ſouth-eaſt, according to the place and 
poſition of the Sun, ſo the ſea breeze here has 
the like variation, not coming always from the 


ſame point; on the contrary, the land winds 


or breezes come always from the ridge of hills, 
and from the ſame point of them, and this holds 
both on the north and ſouth ſides of this iſland, 
In vallies amongſt the mountains, the ſea breeze 
or land breeze has ſeldom any great influence, 
but the north winds very much proſtrating great 
trees, 


The land wind blowing at night, and the ſea 


breeze in the day-time, no ſhipping can come 


into port except in the day, nor go out but ſoon 
after break of day. | 

The norths come in when the ſun is near the 
tropick of Capricorn, and fo fartheſt off ſouther- 
ly, This north is a very cold and unhealthy 
wind ; it is more violent in the night, becauſe it 
then has the additional force of the land wind 
with it. It checks the growth of canes and all 
vegetables on the north fide of the iſland, but is 
hindered by the ridge of mountains from ſhew- 
ing much of its fury on the ſouth, where it ſel- 
dom rains with this wind, 

The ſouth winds bring the moſt laſting rains 
or ſeaſons. No rains from the Jand are laſting 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, 

As at ſea. in the trade winds one meets with 
tornadoes, ſo at land here ſometimes will be a 
violent weſt, directly contrary to the trade wind; 
but this happens ſeldom, and is foon over. 

The ſea breeze, when it blows hard, is thought 
to hinder the rain from coming to the plains, it 


for the moſt part then raining on the hills, On C HA 
this account it is that there are in the mountains 1 
many ſprings and rivers, and few or none in the 
plains ; and this is likewiſe the cauſe why there 
is never any want of water in the rivers comin 
from them through the plains ; and likewiſe that 
ſometimes rivers ſuffer very great increaſe and 
inundations in the plains, when no rain has fallen 
in the places where ſuch inundations appear, 
Earthquakes, as they are frequent in Hiſpanio- Fartheuy, 
la where they have formerly thrown down the from th; 
town of St. Domingo, ſo they are too common“ 
here alſo. The inhabitants expect one every 
year, and ſome of them think they follow their 
great rains. One happened on Sunday the 19th 
of February, 1688, about eight in the morning, 
I found in a chamber, one ſtory high, the cabinets 
and ſeveral other moveables on the floor to reel 
as if people had raiſed the foundation of the houſe, 
It came by ſhocks, there were three of them, 
with a little pauſe between: It laſted about a 
minute in all, and there was a ſmall noiſe ac- 
companied it : It was felt all over the iſland about 
the ſame time, ſome houſes being cracked and 
very near ruined, and very few eſcaped ſome in- 
jury. The people were in a great conſternation, 
and the ſhips in Port-Royal harbour felt it. It 
was obſerved that the ground roſe like the ſea in 
waves as the earthquake paſſed along: But this 
was nothing to the earthquake which happened 
at Port-Royal, in the year 1692, when that 
town was almoſt ſwallowed up by one; of which 
I ſhall give a further account when I come to 
deſcribe their towns, 
Thunder is here almoſt every day in the Thunde 
mountains with the rains there, ſo that any per- 
ſon in the plains may hear it as well as ſee the 
rain. It does not ſo ordinarily accompany thoſe 
rains that come from the ſea, although when it 
does it is very violent, and has on the ſeveral ſub- 
{tances it meets with, either animate or inani- 
mate, the ſame effects as follow thunder in Europe, 
Lightening for the moſt part precedes thunder 
in this iſland as elſewhere : And if it be fair wea- 
ther, eſpecially in the hotteſt ſeaſons, it lightens 
almoſt all the night, firſt in one part of the ſky 
or horizon out of ſome clouds, and then out of 
others oppoſite to them, as it were anſwering one 
another, as, it happens often in the ſummer in 
England, &c. and gives occaſion to people of 
fancy to foretel ſtrange wars, &c. when they 
pleaſe; making theſe apparitions in the air ſol- 
diers in battalia, &c, ; 
Froſt or ſnow are never ſeen in this hot cli- 
mate, hut ſometimes hail, and that very large, Hs 
of which, during my being here, I faw one in- 
ſtance z it comes with very great norths, which 
reach with great violence to the ſouth fide, and 
throw down every thing before them, The 
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CHAP. The dews here are fo great within land, that mouth of the river Cobre, ſeven miles foutt- CH AP, 
I, the water drops from the leaves of trees in the eaſt of St, Jago; and obtained its name from be- I. 


WY morning as if it had rained. One riding in the 
bs, night will find his cloaths, hair, &c. very wet 
in a ſmall time. But there are few if any fogs 
in the plains or ſandy places near the ſea. 
The rains here are violent, and the drops very 


ing the greateſt thorough-fair in the iſland, at 
leaſt between Port-Royal and the city of St. Ja- Port-Paſ- 
go de la Vega. The town is not large, but obs 


conſiſts chiefly of houſes of entertainment; and 
Rains from 


the lame. 
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planting. 
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large. 

According to the different poſitions of places, 
ſo the rains are more or leſs violent, and come at 
different times; but generally ſpeaking, the two 
great rainy ſeaſons are in May and October, in 
which months, at new or full moon, they begin 
and continue day and night for a whole fort- 
night: So that the earth in all level places is laid 
under water for ſome inches, and it becomes 
looſe for a great many inches deep, and conſe- 
quently the roads are almoſt unpaſſable. In the 
town of St. Jago de la Vega, in thoſe rainy ſea- 
ſons, I was forced to ride on horſeback (ſays Dr. 
SLOANE) although but from door to door, to 
viſit the ſick, And theſe ſeaſons, as they are 
called, from their being fit to plant in, are ge- 


nerally ſo over the whole iſland; tho' they are 


much altered in their time and violence of late 
years, which ariſes from the clearing much of the 
country of wood. 

In the month of January is likewiſe expected 
a ſeaſon or rain; but this is not ſo conſtant nor 
violent as the other two; and probably may come 
from the violent north at that time paſſing over 
the mountains with part of their rains with them. 

The iſland is divided into fourteen pariſhes or 
precincts, They have very few towns ; the chief 
are, I, St. Jago de la Vega or Spaniſh-town. 
2. Kingſton, 3. Port-Paſſage; and, 4. That 
of Port-Royal. 

St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh-Town, is plea- 
ſantly fituated in a fine plain upon the river 
Cobre, which falls into a bay of the ſea that forms 
the harbour of Port-Royal, about ſeven miles 
below. It conſiſts of eight hundred or a thouſand 
houſes, and is the capital of the iſland ; for here 
the Governor reſides, and the general aſſembly 
and courts of juſtice are held: This was the ca- 
pita] of the iſland alſo when in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards ;z and then it was much larger and more 
magnificent than at preſent ; containing, as it is 
ſaid, two thouſand houſes, beſides ſeveral fine 
churches and monaſteries, which were laid in 
athes by the ſoldiers when it was taken by the 
Engliſh, 

Kingſton in the Liguanee, is a port town fi- 
tuated on the north ſide of the bay of Port-Royal, 
ten or twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Jago ; and, 
ſince the repeated misfortune of the town of Port- 


Royal, is become a large and populous place, much 


frequented by Merchants and ſea-faring men. 


Port- Paſſage is a ſea-port town, ſituated at the 
Vo r. II. | 


being a conſiderable paſs has a fort erected for 
its defence, 


Port-Royal, before it was deſtroyed by an port- Royal, 


earthquake, in the year 1692, is thus deſcribed 
by Mr. Broms : 

It was ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
iſland, at the extremity of a long flip or point of 
land, running weſterly about twelve miles from 
the main iſland; having the ocean on the ſouth, 
and a fine bay of the ſea, which forms the 
harbour, on the north, well defended by ſgve- 
ral forts and platforms of Guns. The harbour 
is about three leagues broad in moſt places, and 
ſo deep that a ſhip of ſeven hundred tons may 
lay her fide on the ſhore and load and unload 
at pleaſure; nor docs there want good anchorage 
in any part of it, 

The point of land on which the town ſtood 
was excceding narrow, and nothing but a looſe 
ſand that afforded neither graſs, ſtones, freſh wa- 
ter, trees, or any thing that could encourage the 
building a town upon it, but the goodneſs and 
ſecurity of the harbour, 

It contained above fifteen hundred houſes, and 
was ſo populous and fo much frequented by Mer- 
chants and planters, that the houſes were as dear 
rented as in the well-traded ſtreets of London. 


This was the condition of Port-Royal when Three times 
year 1688. But deſtroyed. 


Mr. BLoukE wrote, in the 
this unfortunate town has been almoſt totally 
deſtroyed three times in our memory : Firſt, In 
the year 1692 by an earthquake, Secondly. In 
the year 1702 by a fire. And, Thirdly, In the 
year 1722, by a violent ſtorm and inundation 
of the ſea. 


It was on the 7th of June, 1692, the earth- 1. By an 
quake happened, which, in two minutes, de- carthquakes 


ſtroyed moſt of the town. The earth opened 
and ſwallowed up abundance of houſes and people; 
the water guſhed out from the openings of the 
earth and tumbled the people on heaps; but ſome 
of them had the good fortune to catch hold of 
beams and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards 
faved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in 
the harbour ; and the Swan frigate, which lay 
in the dock to careen, was carryed over the tops 
of the ſinking houſes, and did not however over- 
ſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of 
people, who ſaved their lives upon her. Major 
KELLEY, who was in the town at this time, 
ſays, the earth opened and ſhut very quick in 
ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people ſink down 
to the middle; and others, appeared with their 
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CHA P. heads juſt above ground and were ſqueezed to 
J. death. The ſky, which was clear before the 
WAY > carthquake, became in a minute's time as red and 
as hot as an oven. The fall of the mountains 

made a terrible crack, and at the ſame time dread- 


terwards ventured to rebuild it a ſecond time, CH 4 Þ 

It was a third time deſtroyed by a ſtorm and 1, 
inundation of the ſea, on the 28th of Auguſt, WV 
1722, of which we received the following account, 3 Defra 


in a letter from Jamaica : by an ing. 
dation, 


ful noiſes were heard under the earth. The 
principal fireets which lay next the key, with 
large warehouſes and ſtately brick buildings upon 
them, were all ſunk. Part of the town, how- 
ever, was left {tanding on a neck of land which 
run into the ſea; at the extremity whereof ſtood 
the caſtle, which was ſhattered but not demo- 
liſhed, The water of the harbour, ſays another 
writer, roſe on a ſudden with huge waves, and 
drove molt of the ſhips from their anchors ; and 
immediately the ſea retired again two or three 
hundred yards, leaving the fiſh dry upon the ſand, 
but returned in leſs than two minutes and over— 
flowed part of the ſhore, After the firſt great 
ſhock, as many people as could got on board 
the ſhips left in the harbour, not daring to ven- 
ture on ſhore for ſome weeks; the ſhocks ſtill 
continuing, It is computed fifteen hundred peo- 
ple were loſt in the earthquake, and as many 
more by ſickneſs, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
the noiſome vapours that procceded from the 
openings of the earth. | 

The earthquake was general all over the iſland, 
and the noiſe in the mountains ſo terrible, that 
many of the fugitive ſlaves that had run away 
thither returned to their maſters. Two moun- 
tains which lay between St. Jago and Sixteen- 
mile-walk joined together and ſtopped the cur- 
rent of the river, fo that it over-flowed ſeveral 
woods and ſavannahs. On the north fide of the 
iſland above a thouſand acres were ſunk with the 
houſes and people in them ; the place appearing 
for ſome time like a lake was afterwards dryed 
up; but no ſigns of houſes were to be ſeen. At 
Yellows a great mountain ſplit and deſtroyed ſe- 
veral plantations with the people on them ; and 
one plantation was removed a mile from the place 
where it formerly lay. The houſes were in ge- 
neral thrown down or damaged all over the iſland; 
and it is computed that three thouſand people 


were killed with thoſe that were loſt in Port- 
Royal. 


2. Defiroxed The town being rebuilt near the place where 


by fire, 


the former ſtood, was a ſecond time deſtroyed 
by fire on the gth of January, 1702-3. Every 
houſe was conſumed that day,' only the two 
royal forts and magazines were left ſtanding. 


Whereupon the government looking on the place 
as unfortunate, ordered the inhahitants to remove. 


to Kingſton on the oppoſite fide of the harbour, 
and there the courts and offices were ordered to 
be held that uſed to be held at Port-Royal. How- 
ever, this was found to be ſo commodious a ſta- 
tion for ſhipping, that the people ſome time af- 


The ſea being raiſed by the violence of the 
wind to a much greater height than was ever 
known before, broke over its ancient bounds, 
and on a ſudden over-flowed a large tract of land ; 
carrying away, with an irreſiſtible fury, men, 
houſes, cattle, and every thing that ſtood in its 
way : And in this calamity the unfortunate town 
of Port-Royal had its full ſhare, I want words 
to give you a juſt deſcription of the horror of 
that ſcene which we the unfortunate ſufferers 
beheld, when the ſea broke in upon us from all 
quarters with an impetuous force, concurring 
with the violence of the wind to cut off all hopes 
of ſafety; for we had no other choice but to 
periſh in the waters if we fled from our houſes, 
or of being buryed under the ruins if we re- 
mained in them. In this dreadful ſuſpenſe we 
were held for ſeveral hours; for the ſtorm began 
about eight in the morning, and did not ſen- 
ſibly abate till between twelve and one; during 
which time the wind and ſea together demoliſh- 
ed a conſiderable part of the town, laid the 
church even with the ground, deſtroyed above 
one hundred and twenty of the white inhabi- 
tants, and an hundred and fifty ſlaves ; and 
ruined all the ſtore-houſes, with the goods and 
merchandize in them. The fituation of the 
place, it being ſurrounded orr all fides with the 
ſea, rendered it more expoſed than any other to 
the fury of this element ; for our only defence 
againſt the ſea, is a great wall running all along 
the eaſtern ſide of the town, where we uſed to 
apprehend moſt danger. This wall is raiſed about 
nine foot above the ſurface of the water, and 1s 
about ſeven foot thick, and for twenty years 
had proved a ſufficient ſecurity to the town; 
but in this ſtorm it broke over the wall with 
ſuch a force as nothing was able to withſtand. 
Two or three rows of houſes that run parallel 
to the wall were entirely waſhed away, among 
which the church, an handſome building, and 
very ſtrong, was ſo perfectly demoliſhed that 
ſcarce one ſtone was left upon another. Great 
part of the caſtle alſo was thrown down, tho 
it was of a prodigious thickneſs, and founded 


upon a rock: And the whole fortreſs was in 


the utmoſt danger, the ſea breaking over the 
walls which ſtood thirty foot high above the water. 

In the higheſt ſtreets of the town, moſt re- 
mote from the ſea, the water was five foot deep, 
and ſo rapid that the ſtrongeſt man could not 
ſtem it, ſo that we were obliged to keep in our 
upper-rooms, tho* we were in danger of periſh- 
ing every minute by the fall of the houſes, 2 
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ſhook in a very terrible manner, and the roofs 
were generally blown off, 


The morning in which the ſtorm happened, 


there was a great fleet of merchant ſhips riding 
in the harbour, moſt of which had taken in their 
full freight, and were to have returned home in 
a few days, but the ſtorm left only one veſſel in 
the harbour, beſides four fail of men of war ; and 
theſe had all their maſts and rigging blown away; 
but the moſt ſenſible proof of the irreſiſtible force 
of the ſtorm was the vaſt quantities of ſtones that 
were thrown over the town-wall, of which ſuch 
a prodigious number were forced over, that an 
hundred Negroes were employed fix weeks in 
throwing them back into the ſea, ſome of them 
being ſo large that nine or ten men could not 
heave one of them back again over the wall, 
I am ſenſible this part of the relation will ſeem 
{trange ; but I doubt not obtaining your belief 
when I affirm it to you for a certain truth, 

The town of Kingſton alſo received great da- 
mage, abundance of houſes being blown down 
there, and many more ſhattered and uncovered ; 
abundance of rich goods were ſpoiled by rain 
which fell at the ſame time, and ſome people 
were killed. And of all the veſſels which rode 
in Kingſton harbour, which were between forty 
and fifty fail, they were either driven on ſhore, 
or over-ſet and ſunk, abundance of ſea- men loſt, 
and ſome large ſhips with all their loading were 
thrown upon dry land. The damage which the 
trading part of the iſland has ſuſtained by the loſs 
of their ſhipping and goods is not to be expreſſed: 
And the planting intereſt has ſhared in the cala- 
mity by the loſs of their dwelling-houſes, Sugar 
works, and otherwiſe ; and had the fury of the 
ſtorm laſted much longer univerſal ruin muſt 
have enſued. 

The buildings of the Spaniards in this iſland 
wew of timber, ſeldom more than one ſtory 
high, and they fixed the principal poſts deep in the 
zround to prevent their being ſhook in pieces by 
earthqur.:kes. On the contrary, the Engliſh build 
with brick, and frequently pretty high as in Eng- 
land, which has ſometimes proved fatal to them ; 
neither are theſe brick houſes ſo cool as thoſe of 
the Spaniards were: Their kitchens are always 
at a diſtance from the houſe, on account of the 
heat and ſmells occaſioned by the cookery ; and 
they have no chimnies or fire-places in their 
dwelling-houſes. The houſes of the great plan- 
ters alſo are at a diſtance from their Sugar-works, 


to avoid the diſagreeable ſmells : And the Negroes 


houſes ſtand at a diſtance from their maſters, be- 
ing only long thatched hutts, furniſhed with mats 
to lie on, earthen pots to drefs their food, and 
ſome calabaſhes, which ſerve them for pails, 
bowls, and diſhes. | 

The inhabitants are either Engliſh, or of Eng- 


— — 


groes, Mulatto's or Meſtize, or the deſcendants 
of theſe. 
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The Engliſh, and thoſe of Engliſh extraction, Numbers. 


may be fiſty thouſand ; the Indians are but few, 
all the natives having been deſtroyed by the Sp1- 
niards, and ſome only remaining they import- 
ed afterwards for ſlaves, and ſome few the Eng- 
liſn have brought hither ; the reſt, viz. Negroes, 
Mulatto's, Meſtize, and their deſcendants, may 
amount to an hundred and fiſty thouſand, or 
thereabouts. 


The Engliſh here follow the faſhions of their Habits, 


mother country in their habits, making no al- 
lowance for the difference of climate; which 
Sir HANS SLOANE reproves them for. As to 
their ſlaves they work naked, except a piece of 
linen cloth about their loins ; but they have a little 
canvas jacket and breeches given them by their 
maſters annually at Chriſtmas to wear on holy- 
days. 


The meat of the inhabitants of Jamaica is ge- Food and a- 
nerally ſuch as in England, namely, beef, pork, *imals. 


and fiſh, flour and peaſe, ſalted fleſh and fiſh 
ſent from the Britiſh Colonies on the continent ; 
on which not only the maſters feed, but, accord- 
ing to Sir HANS SLOANE, they are obliged 
to furniſh their ſervants, both whites and blacks, 
with three pounds of ſalt beef, pork, or fiſh, every 
week, beſides Caſſavi bread, yams and potatoes, 
which they eat as bread, and is the natural pro- 
duct of the country, 

There are in the ſavannahs great plenty of cat- 
tle ; but they cannot keep beef many days, tho” it 
be falted ; and freſh beef is ready to corrupt in four 
or five hours. Butchers always kill in the morn- 
ing therefore, juſt before day, and by 7 o'clock 
the markets for freſh meat are over. 

Their beef here is well-taſted and good, unleſs 
when Guinea Hen-weed riſes in the ſavannahs; 
which is immediately after rains, or when they 
are ſo parched that cattle can find nothing elſe to 
feed on. 

The Butchers remedy the ſmell of the Guinea 
Hen-weed in cattle, by putting them into other 
feeding grounds before they are ſlaughtered, 

Veal is very common, but none thought good 
but what comes from Luidas, where the Calves 
are white-fleſhed ; whether this come from this 
place being mountainous, or bleeding and giving 
them Chalk as in Efſex, I cannot tell; but the 
price of it was ſo extravagant, that in the aſſembly 
they paſt an act that it ſhould not be fold dearer 
than twelve Pence per pound. 


A great part of the food of the beſt inhabitants, 


for their own table, is of the produce of the iſland; 
viz, ſwines-fleſh, and poultry of their own rai- 
ſing. 
Their ſwine are of two ſorts, one —_— 
LIT 2: wil 
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CHAP. wild in the country amongſt the woods, which 
l. feed on the fallen fruits, &c. and are ſought out 
by hunters with packs of Dogs, and chiefly found 
in the more unfrequented woody parts of the 
iſland. After they are wearied by the Dogs and 
come to a bay, they are ſhot or pierced through 
with lances ; then being cut open, the bones are 
taken out, the fleſh gaſh'd, and the ſkin filled 
with ſalt and expoſed to the ſun, which is called 
jirking. It is brought home to their maſters by 
the hunters, and eats much like bacon if broiled 
on coals. Theſe hunters are either blacks or 
whites, and go out with their Dogs, ſome alt 
and bread ; and lie far remote from houſes in huts 
in the woods for feveral days, in places where 
ſwine come to feed on the fruits, The Indians 
are very expert at this ſport. The ſame method 
is uſed for wild kine, which are now but ve 
few; and thoſe in the woods on the north-ſide, 
Wild Goats there are ſome on the Salt-pan Hills, 
not to be ſeen but in dry ſeaſons when they come 
down for water. 

Swine ſed at Crawles are in very great plenty: 
Theſe Crawles are houſes. and ſties built for feeding 
and breeding Hogs. The ſwine come home eve- 
ry night from feeding on the wild fruits in the 
neighbouring woods on the third found of a Conch- 
ſhell; where they are fed with ſome ears of Corn 
thrown amongſt them, and let out the next morn- 
ing, not to return till night or they hear the found 
of the ſhell, 

A Palenque is here a place for bringing up of 
poultry, as Turkeys, which here much exceed the 
European, and are very good and well-taſted, 
Hens, Ducks, Muſcovy Ducks, and ſome very few 
Geeſe. Muſcovy Ducks are here moſt plentiful, 
and thrive extremely, they coming originally 
from Guinea, Theſe poultry are all fed on Indian 
or Guinea Corn, and Ants neſts brought from the 
woods, which theſe fowls pick up and devour 
greedily. 

Cattle are penned every night, or elſe in a 
ſhort time they run wild: Theſe pens are made 
of palliſadoes, and are looked after very carefully 
by the planters. The Oxen which have been 
drawing in their mills and are well-fed on Sugar 
Cane Tops, are reckoned the beſt meat if not 
too much wrought, They are likewiſe fatted by 
Scotch Graſs. 

Turtle (Tortoiſes) are of ſeveral ſorts ; thoſe 
of the ſea called Green Turtle, from their fat be- 
ing of that colour, feed on Conches or Shell-fiſh, 
and are very good victuals : Theſe are eaten by 
abundance of the people, eſpecially of the poorer 
fort of the iſland. They are brought in ſloops, as 
the ſeaſon is for breeding or feeding, from the 
Caymanes, or South Cayos or Rocks near Cuba, 
in which forty floops, part of one hundred and 
eighty belonging to Port-Royal, are always em- 
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ployed. They are worth fifteen ſhillings apiece, CH Ap 
beſt when with egg, and brought and put into I. 
pens or palliſadoed places in the harbour of Port- 
Royal, whence they are taken and killed as occa- 
ſion requires, They are much better when brought 
in firſt than after languiſhing in thoſe pens, 

They infect the blood of thoſe feeding on them; 
whence their ſhirts are yellow, the ſkin and face 
of the ſame colour, and their ſhirts under the 
armpits ſtained prodigiouſly. This, I believe (ſays 
Sir Hans SLOANE) may be one of the reaſons 
of the complexion of our European inhabitants, 
which is changed in ſome time from white tò that 
of a yellowiſh colour, which proceeds from this as 
well as the jaundies, which is common ſea-air, 
&C, 

Land Turtles are counted more delicate food 
than thoſe of the ſea, although ſmaller. 

All forts of Sea-'Turtle or Tortoiſe, except the 
green, are reckoned fiſhy and not good food, 

The Manati or Sea-Cow is taken in this iſland 
very often in calm bays by the Indians; it is 
reckoned extraordinary good eating. 

Fiſh of all forts are here in great plenty; but 
care muſt be taken they are not poiſonous ; this 
is known by the places where they are ; if Man- 
chaneel Apples are eaten by them they are very 
dangerous ; and theſe Apples frequently drop into 
the ſea from the boughs of that tree. 

Salt Mackarel are here a great proviſion, eſpe- 
cially for Negroes ; who covet them extremely in 
Pepper-pots or Oglios, &c. 

What is uſed for bread here by the inhabitants 
is very different from that in Europe ; that com- 
ing neareſt our bread is made of Caſſavi Flour. 

This bread is worth about twenty Shillings and 
Six-pence the hundred weight; ſometimes double 
that, according to its ſcarcity. People who feed al- 
together on this, live as long and in as good health 
as they who feed on any other ſort of bread ; 
tho the juice preſſed from this root is rank 
poiſon, | 

Plaintains is the next moſt general ſupport of 
life in this iſland. They are brought in from the 
Plaintain-walks, or places where theſe. trees are 
planted, ſomewhat green ; they ripen and turn yel- 
low in the houſe before they are eaten. They are 
uſually roaſted, after their firſt being cleared of 
their outward ſkins, under the coals. They are 
likewiſe boiled in Oglios or Pepper-pots, and pre- 
pared into a paſte like dumplings; and ſeveral 
other ways. A drink is alſo made of them. 

Potatoes are eat as bread in this place; alſo 
roaſted under the coals, or boiled. | 

Yams are likewiſe uſed here in lieu of bread, 
and are prepared as the others ; only becauſe they 
are very large they are uſually cut in pieces. _ 

Grains in uſe here are, 1. Guinea Corn. Tis 
prepared and uſed as Rice, and taſtes as well, = 


H. 
[ 
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U Ab. is as nouriſhing, It is alſo the food of the poul- 


1 ing their ſtrength to the Sugar and fermentation CH AP. 
= J. try and Pigeons. they are put into; although I have known ſome I. 
Ay I 2. Indian Corn or Maiz, either roaſted or boil- people drink nothing elſe, and yet have their WV 


Nuts eaten 
1 J:maica, 


And Snakes, 


Ltuors, 


ed, is fed on by the ſlaves; eſpecially the young 
cars of it before ripe baked under the coals and 
eaten; this is thought by them very delicious, and 
called mutton; but it is moſt uſed for feeding cat- 
tle and poultry. | 

3. Rice is here planted by ſome Negroes in their 
own plantations, and thrives well ; but becauſe 
it requires much beating, and a particular art to 
ſeparate the grain from the huſk, it is thought 
too troubleſome for its price, and ſo neglected by 
moſt planters, 

Peaſe, Beans and Pulſe, of ſorts different from 
thoſe of Europe, are here very common, They 
are eaten when green as ours of Europe; and when 
dry, boiled, affording the Negroes very good and 
ſtrong proviſions, , | 

Flour from New-York is counted the beſt ; but 
this as well as all other flour and biſket, are very 
ſubject to be ſpoiled with Weevils or ſmall Sca- 
rabæi, if long kept. 

Chocolate is here drank at all times; but chiefly 
in the morning, | 

The common uſe of this by all people in the 
ſeveral countries of America (Sir HANs SLOANE 
obſerves) proves its being a wholeſome food, The 
drinking of it warm may make it the more ſto- 
machic ; for we know by anatomical preparations 
that the tone of the fibres are ſtrengthened by dip- 
ping the ſtomach in hot Water, and that hot li- 
quors will diſſolve what cold will leave unaffect- 
ed, | 

Beſides theſe ordinary proviſions, the Racoon, 
a ſmall quadrupede, is eaten, Rats are likewiſe 
ſold by the dozen, and when they have been bred 
amongſt the Sugar-canes are thought by ſome diſ- 
cerning people very delicious victuals, Snakes or 
Serpents, and Coſſi (a ſort of Worms) are eaten 
by the Indians and Negroes. 

The moſt common drink is water, and reckon- 
ed the moſt wholſome by many, among whom 
I am one (fays Doctor SLOANE ;) and he ſeems to 
recommend the drinking a draught every morn- 
ing. Madera is the next moſt general drink 
mixed with water, Madera W ines have this par- 
ticular quality, different from French Wines and 
all others that are brought hither, that it keeps 
better in a hot place or expoſed to the ſun, than 
in a cool cellar; whereas other wines muſt be 


| kept cool here, and if you do they turn ſour in a 


ſhort time. Syder, Beer, and Ale, are alſo brought 
hither from the northern colonies, or from Eng- 
land, but do not keep well. 

Cool drink made of Moloſſes and Water Pe- 
rino, Corn-drink, Cane-drink, that made of Sor- 
rel or Pines, are all accounted unwholſome, turn- 
ing four in twelve or twenty-four hours, and ow- 


health very well. 

Acajou Wine, made of the fruit ſo called, is 
very ſtrong, keeps-not long, and cauſes vomiting z 
it is reckoned a good remedy in the Dropſy. 

Plantin- drink is ſtronger than any of the others 
except Acajou Wine, though ſubject to grow four 
in a ſhort time, 

'The common fuddling liquor of the vulgar is 
Rum- punch. Rum is made of Sugar-cane Juice, 
not fit to make Sugar of, being eaten with Worms, 
growing in a bad foil, or through ſome other fault; 
but chiefly of the ſcimmings of the copper in crop- 
time, or of Moloſſes and water fermented about 
fourteen days in ciſterns and then diſtilled :, It 
has all the good and bad qualities of Brandy, or 
any fermented or vinous ſpirit, 


The better ſort of people lie as in England, Loegings, 


though more on matreſſes or quilts, and with 
little covering. They hold here, that lying ex- 
poſed to the land breezes is very unhealthy ; which 
I do not believe (fays my author) to come fo 
much from the qualities of the air, either manifeſt 
or more obſcure, as from this, that the air when 
one goes to ſleep here being very hot, the ſun- 
beams having heated it ſo long, it retains this heat 
for ſome conſiderable time in the night; which af- 
terwards wearing away it grows towards morn- 
ing very cold, and affects one by the coldneſs 
ſometimes fo much as to awake one if ſleeping. 
This muit of neceſſity check tranſpiration, and 
ſo may be the cauſe of many diſeaſes. "To a- 
void this, Negroes and Indians ſleep not without 
a fire near them, | 

Hamacas, or hamocks, are common beds of 
ordinary white people; they were in uſe amongſt 
the Indians, and are much cooler than beds; fo 
cool as not to be lain in without cloaths, eſpeci- 
ally if ſwung, as is uſually the cuſtom here, 

Indians and Negroes lie on the floors, generally 
on mats made of Ruſhes, with very little or no 
covering, and a ſmall fire near them in their 
cottages. Hence the ſervants who lie not in 
beds are not ſaid to go to bed, but to go to ſleep ; 
and this phraſe has generally obtained all over the 
plantations. | 

Beds are ſometimes covered all over with Gauze, 
to hinder the Moſquitos, or Gnats, from buzzing 
about, biting, or awaking thoſe lying in them. 
This is chiefly after rain. 

It is eſteemed here the wholſomeſt way to go 
to bed early and riſe early. 


Exerciſes here are not many becauſe of the Exerciſes... 


heat of the air; riding. in the mornings is the 
moſt ordinary, which by its eaſy moving the Ab- 
domen, and ſo conſequently its contents, and by 
that means forwarding the depuration of the blood 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. wild in the country amongſt the woods, which 


. 


feed on the fallen fruits, &c. and are ſought out 


by hunters with packs of Dogs, and chiefly found 


in the more unfrequented woody parts of the 
iſland. After they are wearied by the Dogs and 
come to a bay, they are ſhot or pierced through 
with lances; then being cut open, the bones are 
taken out, the fleſh gaſh'd, and the ſkin filled 
with ſalt and expoſed to the ſun, which is called 
jirking. It is brought home to their maſters by 
the hunters, and eats miich like bacon if broiled 
on coals. Theſe hunters are either blacks or 
whites, and go out with their Dogs, ſome alt 
and bread ; and lie far remote from houſes in huts 
in the woods for feveral days, in places where 
ſwine come to feed on the fruits, The Indians 
are very expert at this ſport. The ſame method 
is uſed for wild kine, which are now but ve 
few; and thoſe in the woods on the north-ſide, 
Wild Goats there are ſome on the Salt-pan Hills, 
not to be ſeen but in dry ſeaſons when they come 
down for water, 

Swine fed at Crawles are in very great plenty : 
Theſe Crawles are houſes. and ſties built for feeding 
and breeding Hogs. The ſwine come home eve- 
ry night from feeding on the wild fruits in the 
neighbouring woods on the third found of a Conch- 
ſhell; where they are fed with ſome ears of Corn 
thrown amongſt them, and let out the next morn- 
ing, not to return till night or they hear the found 
of the ſhell, 

A Palenque is here a place for bringing up of 
poultry, as "Turkeys, which here much exceed the 
European, and are very good and well-taſted, 
Hens, Ducks, Muſcovy Ducks, and ſome very few 
Geeſe. Muſcovy Ducks are here moſt plentiful, 
and thrive extremely, they coming originally 
from Guinea, Theſe poultry are all fed on Indian 
or Guinea Corn, and Ants neſts brought from the 
woods, which theſe fowls pick up and devour 
greedily. 

Cattle are penned every night, or elſe in a 
ſhort time they run wild : Theſe pens are made 
of palliſadoes, and are looked after very carefully 
by the planters, The Oxen which have been 
drawing in their mills and are well-fed on Sugar 
Cane Tops, are reckoned the beſt meat if not 
too much wrought, They are likewiſe fatted by 
Scotch Graſs. 

Turtle (Tortoiſes) are of ſeveral ſorts ; thoſe 
of the ſea called Green Turtle, from their fat be- 
ing of that colour, feed on Conches or Shell-fiſh, 
and are very good victuals : Theſe are eaten by 
abundance of the people, eſpecially of the poorer 
fort of the iſland. "They are brought in ſloops, as 
the ſeaſon is for breeding or feeding, from the 
Caymanes, or South Cayos or Rocks near Cuba, 
in which forty loops, part of one hundred and 


cighty belonging to Port-Royal, are always em- 


ployed. They are worth fifteen ſhillings apiece, CH Ap 
beſt when with egg, and brought and put into I. 
pens or palliſadoed places in the harbour of Port- Wy 
Royal, whence they are taken and killed as occa- 
ſion requires. They are much better when brought 
in firſt than after languiſhing in thoſe pens. 

They infect the blood of thoſe feeding on them; 
whence their ſhirts are yellow, the ſkin and face 
of the ſame colour, and their ſhirts under the 
armpits ſtained prodigiouſly. This, I believe (fays 
Sir HANS SLoANE) may be one of the reaſons 
of the complexion of our European inhabitants, 
which is changed in ſome time from white tòthat 
of a yellowiſh colour, which proceeds from this as 
well as the jaundies, which is common ſea-air, 
&C, 

Land Turtles are counted more delicate food 
than thoſe of the ſea, although ſmaller, 

All forts of Sea- Turtle or "Tortoiſe, except the 
green, are reckoned fiſny and not good food, 

The Manati or Sea-Cow is taken in this iſland 
very often in calm bays by the Indians; it is 
reckoned extraordinary good eating. 

Fiſh of all ſorts are here in great plenty; but 
care muſt be taken they are not poiſonous ; this 
is known by the places where they are ; if Man- 
chaneel Apples are eaten by them they are very 
dangerous ; and theſe Apples frequently drop into 
the ſea from the boughs of that tree. 

Salt Mackarel are here a great proviſion, eſpe- 
cially for Negroes ; who covet them extremely in 
Pepper-pots or Oglios, &c. 

What is uſed for bread here by the inhabitants 
is very different from that in Europe ; that com- 
ing neareſt our bread is made of Caſſavi Flour, 

This bread is worth about twenty Shillings and 
Six-pence the hundred weight; ſometimes double 
that, according to its ſcarcity. People who feed al- 
together on this, live as long and in as good health 
as they who feed on any other ſort of bread ; 
tho' the juice preſſed from this root is rank 
poiſon, 

Plaintains is the next moſt general ſupport of 
life in this iſland. They are brought in from the 
Plaintain-walks, or places where theſe trees are 
planted, ſomewhat green ; they ripen and turn yel- 
low in the houſe before they are eaten. They are 
uſually roaſted, after their firſt being cleared of 
their outward ſkins, under the coals. They are 
likewiſe boiled in Oglios or Pepper-pots, and pre- 
pared into a paſte like dumplings; and ſeveral 
other ways. A drink is alſo made of them. 

Potatoes are eat as bread in this place; alſo 
roaſted under the coals, or boiled. 

Yams are likewiſe uſed here in lieu of bread, 
and are prepared as the others ; only becauſe they 
are very large they are uſually cut in pieces. 

Grains in uſe here are, 1. Guinea Corn. Tis 


prepared and uſed as Rice, and taſtes as well, w_ 
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Rats eaten 
1 ]:maica, 


nd Snakes, 


Liquors, 
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is as nouriſhing, It is alſo the food of the poul- 
try and Pigeons, 

2. Indian Corn or Maiz, either roaſted or boil- 
ed, is fed on by the ſlaves; eſpecially the young 
ears of it before ripe baked under the coals and 
eaten; this is thought by them very delicious, and 
called mutton; but it is moſt uſed for feeding cat- 
tle and poultry. | 

3. Rice is here planted by ſome Negroes in their 
own plantations, and thrives well; but becauſe 
it requires much beating, and a particular art to 
ſeparate the grain from the huſk, it is thought 
too troubleſome for its price, and ſo neglected by 
moſt planters, | 

Peaſe, Beans and Pulſe, of forts different from 
thoſe of Europe, are here very common. They 
are eaten when green as ours of Europe; and when 
dry, boiled, affording the Negroes very good and 
ſtrong proviſions. 

Flour from New-York is counted the beſt ; but 
this as well as all other flour and biſket, are very 
ſubje& to be ſpoiled with Weevils or ſmall Sca- 
rabei, if long kept. 

Chocolate is here drank at all times; but chief 
in the morning. | 

The common uſe of this by all people in the 
ſeveral countries of America (Sir HANs SLOANE 
obſerves) proves its being a wholeſome food, The 
drinking of it warm may make it the more ſto- 
machic ; for we know by anatomical preparations 
that the tone of the fibres are ſtrengthened by dip- 
ping the ſtomach in hot Water, and that hot li- 


quors will diſſolve what cold will leave unaffect- 


ed, 


Beſides theſe ordinary proviſions, the Racoon, 
a ſmall quadrupede, is eaten, Rats are likewiſe 
ſold by the dozen, and when they have been bred 
amongſt the Sugar-canes are thought by ſome diſ- 
cerning people very delicious victuals. Snakes or 
Serpents, and Coſſi (a fort of Worms) are eaten 
by the Indians and Negroes. 

The moſt common drink is water, and reckon- 
ed the moſt wholſome by many, among whom 
I am one (fays Doctor SLOANE ;) and he ſeems to 
recommend the drinking a draught every morn- 
ing. Madera is the next moſt general drink 
mixed with water. Madera Wines have this par- 
ticular quality, different from French Wines and 
all others that are brought hither, that it keeps 
better in a hot place or expoſed to the ſun, than 
in a cool cellar; whereas other wines muſt be 
kept cool here, and if you do they turn ſour in a 
ſhort time. Syder, Beer, and Ale, are alſo brought 
hither from the northern colonies, or from Eng- 
land, but do not keep well. 

Cool drink made of Moloſſes and Water Pe- 
rino, Corn-drink, Cane-drink, that made of Sor- 
re] or Pines, are all accounted unwholſome, turn- 
ing ſour in twelve or twenty-four hours, and ow- 


cottages. 
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ing their ſtrength to the Sugar and fermentation CH AP, 
they are put into; although I have known ſome I. 


people drink nothing elſe, and yet have their WY 
health very well. 


Acajou Wine, made of the fruit ſo called, is 
very ſtrong, keeps not long, and cauſes vomiting z 
it Is reckoned a good remedy in the Dropſy. 

Plantin-drink is ſtronger than any of the others 
except Acajou Wine, though ſubject to grow four 
in a ſhort time, 

The common fuddling liquor of the vulgar is 
Rum-punch, Rum is made of Sugar-cane Juice, 
not fit to make Sugar of, being eaten with Worms, 
growing in a bad foil, or through ſome other fault; 
but chiefly of the ſkimmings of the copper in crop- 
time, or of Moloſſes and water fermented about 
fourteen days in ciſterns and then diſtilled :, It 
has all the good and bad qualities of Brandy, or 
any fermented or vinous ſpirit, 

The better fort of people lie as in England, Loegings, 
though more on matreſſes or quilts, and with 
little covering. They hold here, that lying ex- 
poſed to the land breezes is very unhealthy ; which 
I do not believe (fays my author) to come fo 
much from the qualities of the air, either manifeſt 
or more obſcure, as from this, that the air when 
one goes to fleep here being very hot, the ſun- 
beams having heated it fo long, it retains this heat 
for ſome conſiderable time in the night; which af- 
terwards wearing away it grows towards morn- 
ing very cold, and affects one by the coldneſs 
ſometimes ſo much as to awake one if ſleeping. 
This muit of neceſſity check tranſpiration, and 
ſo may be the cauſe of many diſeaſes. To a- 
void this, Negroes and Indians ſleep not without 
a fire near them. 

Hamacas, or hamocks, are common beds of 
ordinary white people; they were in uſe amongſt 
the Indians, and are much cooler than beds; ſo 
cool as not to be lain in without cloaths, eſpeci- 
ally if ſwung, as is uſually the cuſtom here. 

Indians and Negroes lie on the floors, generally 
on mats made of Ruſhes, with very little or no 
covering, and a ſmall fire near them in their 
Hence the ſervants who lie not in 
beds are not ſaid to go to bed, but to go to ſleep; 
and this phraſe has generally obtained all over the 
plantations, | 

Beds are ſometimes covered all over with Gauze, 
to hinder the Moſquitos, or Gnats, from buzzing 
about, biting, or awaking thoſe lying in them. 
This is chiefly after rain. 

It is eſteemed here the wholſomeſt way to go 


to bed early and riſe early. 


Exerciſes here are not many becauſe of the Exerciſes... 
heat of the air; riding in the mornings is the 
moſt ordinary, which by its eaſy moving the Ab- 
domen, and ſo conſequently its contents, and by 
that means forwarding the depuration of the blood 
RS ns in 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. in the ſeveral emunctories there placed, has a very 


I. 


Vegetables, 


Animals. 


Di ſeaſes and 
1emedies, 


great power in keeping a man in ſound health as 
well as recovering a man when ſickly and ill, 

The principal vegetables and produce of this 
iſland are Sugar-canes, Cacoa of which Choco- 
late is made, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Palms, 
Coco Trees, Cotton, Indigo, "Tobacco, the Pric- 
kle Pear, woods for dying, Salt, Ginger, Cod, 
Pepper, Piemento Drugs, ſuch as Guiacum, China 
Root, Sarſaparilla, Caſſia, Fiſtula, Tamarinds, 
Venclla's, gums and roots uſed in medicines 
and ſurgery. 

Here grow the Machineel Tree, which bears 
a beautiful but poiſonous apple, and the Moho- 


gany, the timbey, and planks of both which are 


now in great eſteem with us; and they have the 
like foreſt trees as are found in the continent of 
America in the ſame climate. 

Their animals are Horſes, Mules, Aſſes, Oxen, 
Sheep and Hogs, Goats and Rabbets ; but they 
have no Deer or Hares. 

They have alſo very good ſea and river fiſh, 
and poultry, Turkeys, Geefe, Ducks wild and 
tame, Pigeons, Guinea Hens, Snipes, Parrots, 
Parokeets, and ſeveral others already mentioned in 
ſpeaking of their food. 

There are alſo Alligators, or Crocodiles, in their 
waters, and they have ſome Snakes; but the lat- 
ter are not venomous it is ſaid, 

Sir Haxs SLOANE ſpeaking of their diſeaſes 
and remedies obſerves, that here are the ſame diſ- 
eaſes and the ſame methods of cure as in Europe: 
That fluxes and fevers of all kinds, as well as 
dyſenteries or bloody- fluxes, are very common 
here with all kind of people: And for fluxes pro- 
vided they were moderate, he gave ſome eaſy 
medicine to forward them ; but if attended with a 
high fever, or there was ſo great an evacuation 
that the patient was grown weak, he ufed to or- 
der bleeding: That very often in this diſtemper, 
and in the gripes or belly-ach, which is another 
common diſeaſe in this country, occaſioned chief- 
ly by drinking ſour punch and other pernicious 


_ liquors, there was an inflammation in the guts, 


which often occaſioned a gangreen, if not timely 
remedied : And in this caſe, beſides the uſual re- 
medies, he uſed to order Rice to be boiled in wa- 
ter for their ordinary drink : And in epidemick 
dyſenteries he had known flour boiled in Milk, 


with ſome Wax ſcraped in it, do very great cures. 


Port- Royal 


But I muſt refer my reader to Dr, SLoANE's na- 
tural hiſtory of Jamaica for a full account of their 
diſeaſes and cures, it not being conſiſtent with ſo 
general a work as this to be more particular, 


I ſhall only obſerve further, that the harbour 


harbour fatal of Port-Royal may well be looked upon as the 


to Engliſh 
lcamen, 


grave of our marine Officers and ſeamen, many 


thouſands having periſhed there by the unhealth- 


ng 4 


fulneſs of the place, or their own irregular way C aj 


of life in a climate fo different from that of their 
native country, And it muſt be admitted that 
let a man be never ſo careful of his health here, 
both the air and the water are ſo bad near the 
coaſt, that theſe alone are ſufficient to deſtroy 
his health; but as I underſtand Dr. SLoANE, both 
the water and air are good at a diſtance from the 
ſhores ; and the inland country of Jamaica is as 
healthful as any other, but hither ſea-faring people, 
who belong either to men of war or merchant 
men, ſeldom come ; their buſineſs obliges them 
to remain on board in that fatal bay, or at the 
port-towns bordering upon it, which are not 
much better, 


Jamaica was diſcovered by CoLumBus in his Hitter, 


ſecond voyage to America, anno 1493, and 
planted by the Spaniards ſome few years after- 
wards, Their firſt colonies were. ſettled on the 
north fide of the iſland, and here they built a 
town, giving it the name of Seville ; but ob- 
ſerving that neither the weather nor the ſoil was 
ſo good as on the ſouth, they built the town of 
St, Jago de la Vega on the River Cobre, which 
falls into the bay of Port-Royal, in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland, This town in time increaſed 
to a large city, conſiſting of two thouſand houſes ; 
and here they lived in great ſplendour and ſecu- 
rity for near a century, having parcelled out the 
richeſt lands amongſt them, which they planted 
chiefly with Cacoa for their Chocolate, Corn, 
Sugar, and delicious fruits that were cultivated 
by their Negroes, of whom they entertained great 
numbers: They alſo ſtocked the country with 
all manner of European cattle, many of which 
being turned into the woods grew wild, and 
increaſed prodigiouſly in the mountains. 

In the year 1596, being about an hundred years 
after the Spaniards diſcovered it, Sir ANTHONY 
SHIRLEY Cruizing in theſe ſeas with a ſingle ſhip 
of war, landed on the iſland of Jamaica, took the 
town of St. Jago de la Vega and plundered it; fo 
little did the Spaniards dream of an enemy here, 
or provide for their defence, imagining this new 
world to be all their own, and that no European 
power durſt diſturb them in the enjoyment of 
It, 

After this misfortune, the Spaniards erected a 
fort at the mouth of the River Cobre, to which 
they gave the name of Paſſage-Fort, by which 
they imagined they ſhould prevent their capital 
being ſurprized for the future; but Col, JACK- 
soN coming before Port-Paſſage with a fleet of 
Engliſh privateers, in the year 1635, or as others 
fay, 1638, landed five hundred men, drove the 
Spaniards from their works at Port-Paſlage, and 
advancing to St. Jago made himſelf maſter of the 


town and plundered it, obliging the on 
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AP. to raiſe a conſiderable ſum to ranſom it from 


burning ; after which he retired to his ſhips. 

Still the Spaniards remained in poſſeſſion of the 
iſland till the year 1656, when Admiral PENN 
and General VENABLEs being ſent by the uſurper 
CROMWELL to reduce Hiſpaniola, and being diſ- 
appointed in that attempt, to ſave their credit, 
invaded Jamaica, and made a complete conqueſt 
of it, 

And the Spaniards have been ſo far from at- 
tempting the recovery of the iſland, that they 
yielded aud confirmed it to Great-Britain by a 
ſubſequent treaty of peace, 

Some diſturbance however the Engliſh have met 
with from time to time from the Negroes in the 
mountains; for when the Spaniards left the iſland, 
their Negroes retired to the moſt inacceſſible part 
of the mountains, and there fortifying themſelves, 
bid defiance to the Engliſh, who were never able 
to reduce them entirely, but ſome of them re- 
mained there till they were joined by other fugi- 
tives of the ſame complexion, ſlaves to the Eng- 
liſh planters, and at length increaſed to fo great a 
body, that they became formidable to the planta- 
tions; in which they committed many murders 
and robberies, And notwithſtanding his Majeſty 
has ſent two regiments to the aſſiſtance of the co- 
lony, they {till maintain their ground I perceive ; 
and all that the ſoldiers can do is to guard the 
plantations from their ravages, 

During King WILLIAM's war alfo, I find, 
the French from Hiſpaniola landed ſome forces on 


the iſland in the year 1694, and plundered ſeveral 


of the plantations: But they were ſoon beat off, 
and ſome forces being ſent from England to their 
aſſiſtance, the gentlemen of Jamaica returned 
their viſit, made a deſcent on Hiſpaniola, and 
plundered ſeveral places in poſſeſſion of the French, 
bringing away with them fourſcore pieces of can- 
non, and a conſiderable booty. 

As for the preſent ſtate of Jamaica, we may 
beſt underſtand it from themſelves, in their addreſs 
or repreſentation to the throne, viz, 

To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
The humble addreſs and repreſentation of the 
council of Jamaica. 
Moſt gracious Soveraign, 
We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 


„ ſects, your council of Jamaica, having taken 


into our conſideration the declining ſtate and con- 
dition of this iſland, think ourſelves indiſpenſably 


obliged, in duty to your Majeſty, and in juſtice 


to ourſelves and. our country, humbly to make 
ome repreſentation thereof to your Majeſty. We 
ſhall forbear troubling your Majeſty with the ma- 
ny melancholy reflections the preſent ſituation of 


our affairs hath naturally led us into, and ſhall 


chiefly - confine ourſelves to the moſt obvious and 


viſible cauſes of our misfortunes, the increaſe and. 
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ſucceſs of our rebellious ſlaves, the decreaſe of our CH A P. 


white people, and the decay of our trade and 


I. 


planting intercſt : The firſt hath in ſome part 


been guarded againſt by your Majeſty's great good- 
neſs in ſending, and we hope continuing amongſt 
us, two regiments of ſoldiers for our preſervation, 
The decreaſe of our people is in great meaſure 
owing to our loſs of commerce; and therefore 
we ſhall endeavour to point out ſome of the ma- 
ny cauſes of this latter evil. We are, of late 
years, deprived of the moit beneficial branch of 
our trade, the carrying of Negroes and dry goods 
to the Spaniſh coaſt ; the loſs of this occaſioned 
the deſertion of a conſiderable number of our 
ſeafaring men.and others from this iſland for want 
of employment. A farther diſcouragement to 
our trade is the frequent hoſtilities committed by 


the Spaniards, who, regardleſs of the folemn 


treaties entered into with your Majeſty, ſpare no 
Engliſh veſſel they can overcome, and from whom 
it has hitherto been in vain to attempt the ob- 
taining any ſatisfaction in theſe parts. We like- 
wiſe beg leave to obſerve, that the bays of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras, were many years in the 
poſſeſſion of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and reputed 
part of the territories depending on your Maje- 
ſty's government of this iſland, and gave employ- 
ment to a conſiderable number of ſhipping and 
people to cut and carry Logwood from thence ;- 
but we have been diſpoſſeſſed of them by the Spa- 
niards, who likewiſe there ſeized, and made pri- 
zes of a great number of ſhips belonging to your 


Majeſty's ſubjects. 


The low value of our produce may be very 
juſtly attributed to the great improvement the 
French have made in their Sugar Colonies by the 
encouragement given them, particularly in allow 
ing them to export their commodities to foreign 
markets without firſt introducing them into any 
of the ports of France; and from the lowneſs of 
their duties, and being under no neceſſity of dou- 
ble voyages, they can afford to underſel us; and 
likewiſe by the pernicious trade that is carried on 
from Ireland. and your Majeſty's northern colonies 
to the French Sugar Iſlands. 

It is well known, that Sugar and other com- 
modities produced in the French and Dutch Colo- 
nies are frequently imported into Ireland without 
introducing them into the ports of Great-Britain, 
and paying the duties as your Majeſty's ſubjects of 
your Sugar Colonies are obliged to do; and conſe- 
quently thoſe foreigners are ſupplied with provi-- 
ſions at eaſier rates than we; and we are in a man- 
ner deprived of a very conſiderable market in that 
part of your Majeſty's dominions. N 

Your Majeſty's northern colonies import into 
this iſland great quantities of proviſions and other 
goods, for which they take no part of our pro- 
duce in exchange (a ſmall quantity of Moloſſes 

| excepted}. 
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CHAP, excepted) but are paid in bullion, which they car- 

I. ryto Hifpaniola, and buy Suzar, Rum, and Mo- 
A loſles for their own uſe. This trade is not only 
| unequal and injurious to us, but prejudicial even 
to themſelves, and highly ſo to our mother coun- 
try, and dreins us of ſo much bullion in favour of 
France, which otherwiſe might have centered in 
Great-Britain. 

We further beg leave to obſerve to your Maje— 
{ty, that Cacao was one of the principal commo- 
dities of this iſland, and a great encouragement 
to the ſettling it; but that it is now loſt, which 
is in a great meaſure owing to the reſtrictions and 
heavy duties laid on it in Great-Britain ; and poſ- 
ſibly our Sugar, Rum, Ginger, and other pro- 
duce, may be attended with the fame ill conſe- 
quences, if not timely remedied, 

As the induſtrious planters of this iſland have 
lately introduced Coffee, and begun to make plan- 
tations thereof, we humbly beg leave to repreſent 
it, and to adreſs your Mlajeſty for ſome encou- 
ragement, either by a bounty on importation or 
otherwiſe, that ſuch ſettlements may be carried 
on with the greateſt chearfulneſs. (An act has 
paſled ſince for encouraging the planting of Cot- 
tee.) 

We have already taken up too much of your 
Majefty's time and patience in this repreſentation 
but our zeal for your Majeſty's ſervice in the pre- 
ſervation of this colony, and the natural love we 
owe to ourſelves and to our country in which is 
our all, has encouraged us to lay theſe particulars 
before your Majeſty. We humbly ſubmit them 
to your royal conſideration, and hope for ſuch 
relief as in your Majeſty's great wiſdom ſhall be 
moſt adviſable, that we, with the reſt of your 
Majeſty's ſubjects, may enjoy the bleſſings of a 
reign glorious in itſelt, and fo capable of mak- 
ing us, and our poſterity, a happy and flouriſhing 
people. 

St. Jago de la Vega, 

Nov. 27, 1531. 


Py order of the council, 

Jos. MAXWE LI, 
Clerk of the council. 
But it muſt be remembred here, that the trade 
of the Britiſh northern colonies with the French 
and other foreigners for Sugar, Rum, &c. is now 
in ſome meaſure reſtrained by a duty laid on fo- 
reign Sugar, Rum, and Molofies ; and the trade 
of foreigners to Ireland, with foreign Sugar, &c. 
is likewiſe in a great meaſure prevented by a late 
act of parliament ; but the Spaniards it ſeems con- 
tinue at this day to take our ſhips in the Weſt- 
Indies as formerly; as appears from an addreſs of 
the Merchants of Jamaica to the honourable Joy x 
GREGORY, Eſq; Prefident and Commander in 

chief of that iſland ; wherein they ſhew, 

That the Spaniards have lately (an. 1737.) ta- 
ken and carried into the Havannah three ſhips all 


laden in this iſland with the produce thereof, and 
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commodities purchaſed there, or money received CH 
of the Agents of the South-Sea Company, for |] 
Negroes legally fold and exported to the Spaniſh 
ſettlements purſuant to the Aſſiento treaty z and 
that the ſaid ſhips were all homeward bound to 
Great-Britain, and not the leaſt pretence of their 
being engaged in, or attempting to carry on an 
unlawful trade, 

I ſhall conclude the ſtate of Jamaica with 
ſome account of the Logwood trade, of which 
his Majeſty's ſubjects have been violently and un- 
juſtly deprived by the Spaniards : This trade was 
carried on chiefly by the people of Jamaica, and 
our right to it has been ſet in a proper light by the 
Lords of trade and plantations in their repreſenta- 
tion to his late Majeſty King GEORGE I. in the 
year 1718, 

Their Lordſhips inſiſt that the Engliſh have an Th» ri 
unqueſtionable right to the Logwood trade; and tn 
have always been protected in it by the Kings of ,. 1, ol 
England his Majeſty's predeceſſors, Loris OS 

They obſerve that Logwood is the product off 1 
Jucatan, a peninſula that extends itſelf an hun- 2 
dred leagues into the North Sea; on each fide 
whereot are the bays of Campeachy and Hon- 
duras, where this wood is chiefly cut by the 
Engliſh. 

That the Spaniards are poſſeſſed only of the 
town. of Campeachy and two more ſmall places 
in this part of America, and that the reſt of Ju- 
catan was an uninhabited defart till our Logwood 
cutters ſettled at Cape Catoch, the north eaſt pro- 
montory of Jucatan, and at Triſt or the Laguna 
de Terminos in the bay of Campeachy, before or 
in the year 1667, when a treaty of peace was 
concluded between Great-Britain and Spain. And 
thereupon the privateers of Jamaica, who uſed to 
diſturb the Spaniſh trade, being obliged to quit 
that way of life, became Logwood cutters, and 
ſettled with others of their countrymen at Triſt, 
and the Lake de Terminos aforeſaid z and great 
quantities of Logwood were afterwards imported 
from thence to Old and New-England. They 
obſerve that Sir THo as Lyxcn, Governor of 
Jamaica, under whoſe direction that trade was 
carried on, in the year 1671, gave his Majeſty 
King CHARLES II. the following reaſons for his 
encouraging this trade, 1, That the Engliſh had 
then uſcd it for divers years. 2. That the Log- 
wood was cut in deſolate and uninhabited places. 
3. That it was a right confirmed by treaty with 
the Spaniards, 4. That thereby we excluded the 
French and Dutch from that trade. 5. That the 
Spaniards had not then made any complaint of it. 
6. That this employment made the reducing our 
privateers, who uſed to commit hoſtilities againſt 
the Spanisrds more eaſy, Laſtly, That this trade 
employed an hundred fail of ſhips annually, and 
increaſed his Majeſty's cuſtoms and the trade a 


CH 
np the nation more than any of his American Colo- 
nies, 

Sir THoM as MoDyroRD, the ſucceeding Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, informed the Lords of the 
privy council, in the year 1672, that the Eng- 
liſh Logwood cutters had uſed that trade for three 
years, that they had planted Corn, and built 
houſes for their conveniency 3 and though they 
frequently hunted Deer in the country, they had 
never ſeen a ſingle Spaniard or any other man in 
that part of the country in all the time they had 
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wood, building houſes, and clearing and planting the 

ground, was ſuch a poſſeſſion as in the Weſt-In- 
dies gave them an undoubted right to the countries 
they thus occupied. 

And Sir Tonus, to juſtify his conduct in 
encouraging this trade, in the year 1672 (when 
the Spaniards firſt complained of it) ſent home the 
copics of ſeveral depoſitions he had taken from 
maiters of ſhips and others concerned in the Log- 
wood trade, with a proclamation he had iſſued 
for the regulation and ſecurity thereof, as a con- 

frmation of what he had aſſerted. And the Lords 
of the council thereupon let the Governor know, 
that they approved what he had done, 

The Lords Commiſſioners of trade further ob- 
ſerve, that there is a clauſe in the aboveſaid Ame- 
rican treaty, which provides, that the King of 
Great-Britain ſhall keep and poſſeſs, in full right 
of ſovercignty and propriety, all places ſituate in 
the Weſt-Indies, or any part of America which 
he or his ſubjects were then in poſſeſſion of; and 
that they actually were then, and had been for ſe- 
veral years in poſſeſſion of Triſt, the Lake de 
Terminos, and ſeveral other places in the province 
of Jucatan, which the Spaniards begun to ſet up a 
title to about this time; notwithſtanding they en- 
joved the full benefit of what Great-Britain ſti- 
pulated on her part, viz. 1. The ſecuring the 
trade of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies to them; a point 
which had never before been yielded. 2. The 
obliging the privateers to ceaſe their depredations, 
whereby the Spaniſh trade had been miſerably 
harrafſed ; and this had been effected chiefly by the 
care of his Majeſty's Governors, and the employ- 
ing thoſe people in the Logwood trade. 5 

That in 1680 the Spaniards proceeded in a hoſ- 
tile manner to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh Logwood 


for trade 


even of the iſland of Providence, a Britiſh Plan- 
tation to which they had no pretence; but theſe 
were ſoon repoſſefled by his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and the Logwead trade in 1682 was greater than 
ever, and was maintained and carried on by the 
Engliſh till the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, when 
the adjuſtment and ſettlement thereof came again 
under conſideration ; and it was ſtipulated that 
(only) ſuch places ſhould be reſtored to the Spa- 
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been there: And concludes, that their felling of 


cutters of their ſettlements of Triſt, &c. and op 
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niards as had been taken during the preceding war CH AP* 
(in the reign of Queen Ax NR,) among which I. 
Triſt could not be reckoned one, becauſe the Eng- 
liſh were in poſſeſſion of it many years before that 
war commenced ; and indeed had been in the ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of it from 1669 to 1713, except 
for two or three months in the year 1689, when 
the Spaniards ſurpriſed and expelled them by force 
as related above. 

They further repreſented, that by a clauſe in 
the treaty of commerce concluded in November 
1713, the American treaty of 1670 is confirmed 
and ratified ; and it was thereby declared, that 
this ſhould be underſtood to be without prejudice 
to any liberty or power which the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain enjoyed before, either through 
right, ſufferance, or indulgence ; and the Eng- 
liſh having long enjoyed the liberty of cutting 
Logwood without interruption, either through 
right, ſufferance, or indulgence, they are by this 
treaty intitled to the ſame in as plain and expreſs 
words as can be imagined, _ 

Then the Lords Commiſhoners proceeded to 
ſhew- the importance of the Logwood trade to 
Great-Britain by the following account of what 


Logwood had been imported ſince the late war, 


Viz, 
Tons C. Qt. lb. 
In 1713, — — 2189 15 3 22 Importation 
In 1714, — — 4878 14 3 e 
In 1715, —— — $863 12 1 14 716. 
In 1716, —— — 2032 17 2 © 
14965 0 3 4 
That is communibus annis 374 tons, which Price redu- 


cannot be computed at leſs than 60,000 l. par 25 Foun 4 


ann. tho? the price is already reduced from 40 l. to ton. Once 
16 1, per ton; and before your Majeſty's ſubjects 100 1. a 
were ſettled there, it was worth 100 I. the ton, n. 
Nor is this trade leſs neceſſary than beneficial 
to your Majeſty's dominions, by reaſon of the 
great encouragement it gives to our ſeamen and 
ſhipping, which at all times require a particular 
attention; but now eſpecially, when it is daily 
obſerved that very many Britiſh mariners either 
through defect of the laws for want of employ- 
ment at home, or in hopes of greater advantage 
abroad, enter themſelves into foreign ſervice. 
Upon the whole therefore we are humbly of 
inion 3 
That the ſubjects of this your Majeſty's king- 
dom for ſome years before as well as after the, 
concluſion of the American treaty in 1670, did 
enjoy an uninterrupted liberty of cutting Log- 
wood in the Laguna de Terminos, and in other 
places not inhabited by the Spaniards in the pro- 
vince of Jucatan, either through right, ſufferance, 
or indulgence, ; 
That the ſaid American treaty did eſtabliſh a 
K k k k right 


2 


Govern ment 
and laws, 


guna de Terminos and the parts adjacent; thoſe 

places at the time of the treaty, and for ſome 

years before, being actually in poſſeſſion of the 

Britiſh ſubjects. Signed 

Whitehall, Suffolk, Fi MoreswoRTH, 

Sept. 25th, J. Cu ETWV ND, D. PULTENEY, 
1717. CHARLES Cook E, M. BLA DEN. 
Jamaica is a royal government. The King 

appoints both the Governor and council. Their 
aſſembly of repreſentatives has nothing to do in 
the election of theſe, as they have in the charter 
governments; and J look upon this Ifland as the 
moſt profitable government in the diſpoſal of the 
crown of England, next to that of Ireland. There 
have been Governors who have made ſeven or 
eight thouſand Pounds a year by their falary and 
perquiſites, ordinary and extraordinary, if not 
more. 

Their laws are much the ſame as thoſe in the 
colonies on the continent; both the one and the 
other I perceive have recourſe to tortures in the 
puniſhment of their ſlaves. Theſe are not treat- 
ed as ſubjects of Great-Britain ; but as if they 
were creatures of a different ſpecies, ſuch exqui- 
ſite torments are afflicted on them (according to 
Sir Haxs SLOANE) as muſt raiſe the utmoſt hor- 
ror and deteſtation of the practice in Engliſhmen 
who have not loſt all humanity and compaſſion for 
their fellow- creatures. 

The Knight relates, that for rebellion they lay 
the offender on the ground, and having extended 
his legs and arms, faſten them to the earth, and 
then applying fire gradually to his hands and feet 
burn them up to his head, whereby he ſuffers the 
moſt exquiſite pain. 

For crimes of a lefs nature they geld the of- 
fender, and cut off half his foot with an ax ; and 
for negligence only they whip him; and when 
his back is raw they ftrew Pepper or Salt on their 
wounds to make them ſmart ; and ſome planters 
will drop melted wax on their ſkins, which puts 
them to moſt intolerable pain. 

And theſe cruelties the Doctor juſtifies, by tell- 
ing us the Blacks are a very perverſe generation, 
and merit ſuch torment. Thus we find the late 
Czar of Muſcovy alſo juſtifying the barbarous 
uſage of his own ſubjects, from the obſtinacy of 
their tempers. And we have known Engliſh Of- 
ficers affirming the like of their ſoldiers, and treat- 
ing even ſubjects of Great-Britain, over whom 
they had no authority, with equal cruelty. 

We cannot wonder, after this barbarous treat- 
ment of their bodies, the planters have ſo little 
concern for the fouls of theſe poor creatures, as 
to neglect the inſtructing them in the Chriſtian 
religion; or that their Negroes have fo little in- 
clination to embrace the religion of a people who 
uſe them ſo barbarouſly, n 
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CHAP. right in the crown of Great-Britain to the La- 


ſubdued by the Europeans, or in thoſe parts of 


CHAP. I. 
Of the iſland of Barbadbes. 


THE Caribbee-Iſlands, of which Barbadoes is CH. 
one of the chief, were ſo called by the Spa- . 
niards, from the Caribbees or Canibals that were 
ſuppoſed to inhabit them; but upon the Rricteſt i 
inquiry, and a full ſurvey of every country in 
America, I can meet with no tolerable evidence 
that there ever was a nation of Canibals either 
here or on any part of the continent or iſlands of 
this new world. The firſt diſcoverers indeed agrecd 
unanimouſly in relating that the natives were Ca- 
nibals in almoſt every province and diſtrict of 
America; the reaſon whereof I have already 
conſidered. But later travellers meet with no 


Canibals either in thoſe countries that have been 


America where the natives are ſtill maſters, and 
{till retain the reſt of their ſuperſtitious rites, In 
Florida particularly, where the people were re- 
preſented as the moſt barbarous of human race, and 
charged with ſacrificing their own children, now 
we are better acquainted with them, it appears 
they have no ſuch cuſtom, 

As to this iſland in particular, it is imagined by The nz: 
ſome, that the Spaniards or Portugueſe gave it the 
name of Barbadocs from the barbarous inhabitants 
they found upon it ; but who diſcovered it, or 
gave it this name, or whether there were any 
inhabitants upon it when the Europeans diſcover- 
ed it, is very uncertain, All that I can learn 
concerning the name is, that it was called Barba- 
does by the Spaniards, Portugueſe, Engliſh, Dutch 
and French, who frequently paſſed by it, or 
touched at it in their voyages to the continent 
long before it was planted, none of them imagin- 
ing it would turn to account to take poſſeſſion of 
it. But to proceed: | 

The iſland of Barbadoes is the moſt conſiderable 
of all the Britiſh Iſlands in America, next to that 
of Jamaica: It is ſituated in the Atlantick-Ocean, Situtic: 
in 13 degrees north latitude, and 59 degrees of u ** 
weſtern longitude, being of a triangular form, T"* 
about twenty five miles in length from ſouth to 
north, and fifteen in breadth from eaſt to weſt 
where broadeſt, Tt is a plain level country for 
the moſt part, with ſome ſmall hills of an eaſy 
aſcent, and ſcarce any wood upon it at preſent. 
It was covered with woods indeed when the Eng- 
liſh firſt ſent colonies thither, but they are all cut 
down to make roem for plantations of Sugar- 
canes, which take up almoſt the whole iſland at 
preſent, nothing elſe being cultivated. in any great 
quantities; their very Corn, fleſh and fiſh; be- 
ing imported for the moſt part from the northern 
colonies, 4 : we bs 
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ſerves the name of a river; 


OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


There is ſcarce an harbour in the iſland ; the 
beſt is that of Bridge-Town in Carhſle-Bay, on 
the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, and this lies 
open to the weſtward, However, it is ſecure 
from the north-eaſt, which is the conſtant trade- 
wind here, and blows from morning till evening, 
except during their tornados and hurricanes, which 
happen uſually about midſummer, and in July and 
Auguſt, and blow from every quarter. The 
ſhips in the bay at ſuch times are pretty ſure of 
being wrecked on ſhore if they cannot get out to 
ſea, and therefore ſeldom attempt to ride out theſe 
ſtorms, The coaſt is defended on the eaſt by 
rocks and ſhoals from the invaſion of an enemy, 
and on the weſt, where it is more expoſed to a 
deſcent, breaſtworks and redoubts are erected for 
its ſecurity; but the repair of them is too much 
neglected. | 

There is ſcarce a ſtream in the iſland that de- 
howefer, we find 
two on the eaſt-fide, to which they have given 
the names of Scotland-River and Joſeph's-River. 
They have good water in their wells almoſt all 
over the iſland, and do not dig very deep {or it. 
They have alſo large ponds and reſervoirs, where 
they preſerve rain-water. 

They have generally fine ſerene weather; their 
rains fall as in other parts of the torrid Zone, 
chiefly when the ſun is vertical; and after the 
rains are the proper ſeaſons for planting. Their 
heats are not ſo exceſſive as in the ſame latitude 
on the continent, being. conſtantly refreſhed by 
the ſea breezes in the day-time, which increaſe as 
the ſun advances, and abate as the ſun declines: 
And they have this further ſatisfaction, that their 
days ſeldom exceed twelve hours. But there being 
no mountains in the iſland, there are no land- 
winds in the night as in Jamaica. 
| The only town of any conſequence in the 
iſland is that of Bridge-Town, or St. Michael's, 
ſituate in Carliſſe-Bay. It was formerly encom- 
paſſed with a moraſs, which rendered it unhealth- 
itil; but this has been drained in a great meaſure ; 
however, the low ſituation makes the town Mill 
ſubject to inundations. It is ſaid to contain a 
thouſand or twelve hundred houſes, tolerably well 
built of brick or ſtone. They have commodious 
wharfs and keys for loading and unloading of 


. £oods, and three forts or caſtles for its defence; 


which, if kept in repair, would render the town 
no eaſy conqueſt, 

The chief produce and manufacture of the 
and, as has been intimated already, is Sugar of 
the Moloſſes or Droſs, whereof they make great 
quantities of Rum. They have alſo ſome Cotton, 
Indico, Ginger, and Piemento ; - and formerly 
Tobacco was planted here in good quantities, but 
very little at preſent. Foreſt-trees they have 
ſcarce any left, Their fruits are Oranges, Limes, 
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Citrons, Pomegranates, Pine-Apples, Guavgs, CH AP. 


Plantains, Cocoa-nuts, 


Indian Figs,  Prickle- 


II. 


Pears, Melons, and almoſt all manner of roots WWW 


and garden-ſtuff, but very few flowers. 


Their Horſes they import from New-England, Animals, 


&c. and have a light breed of their own. They 
have alſo ſome Aſſes, Cows and Sheep, but the 
laſt do not thrive here, They have a good num- 


ber of Hogs, the fleſh whereof is the beſt meat Food, 


that is eaten in thoſe hot climates. Here are alſo 
good ſea-fiſh and poultry, but no freſh water fiſh ; 
and in general all manner of proviſion is very 
dear, There is no dining at an ordinary under a 


Crown a head. Freſh meat is a rarity, and 


chiefly the food of people of condition ; the reſt are 
glad of ſalt beef, pork and fiſh imported from the 
northern colonies ; from whence alſo comes their 
Wheat-Flower, Indian Corn, Peaſe, Beans, &c. 
They make bread alſo of the Caſſavi root; and 
the Negroes feed on Yams, Potatoes, Plantains, 
and other roots and fruits. The liquor drank by 
the gentry here is chiefly Madera Wine, or wine 
and water; and great quantities of Punch are 
drank by the vulgar. They have alſo ſtrong 
Beer imported from Old and New-England, and 
liquors made of their Maize and fruits, as in Ja- 
maica, | 


The government here alſo reſembles that of Govera- 


Jamaica and the reſt of our American Iſlands; 
having a Governor and council appointed by the 
crown, which, with the houſe of repreſentatives, 
are veſted with a legiſlative power, and make laws 
for the government of the iſland. | 


ment. 


The numbers of white people here are ſaid to Number of 
have been once forty thouſand and upwards, and Peofle. 


are computed to be near thirty thoufand at pre- 
ſent ; the Negroes, Mulattos and Meſtize ſlaves 


about an hundred thouſand, Their militia con- Forces. 


ſiſts of fifteen hundred horſe and three thouſand 
foot, or thereabouts. 


As to their preſent trade, Their trade, 


revenues, ſtrength of the iſland, and fortifications, revenues, 


theſe will be ſeen in the controverſy between the 


Sugar Iſlands and the northern colonies, of which 
I ſhall give an abſtract hereafter; and proceed now 
to inquire into the firſt plantation of the iſland, 


and the vaſt improvements made in it. 


The Caribbee-Iſlands, as has been obſerved al- Hiſtory. 


ready, were firſt diſcovered by COLUMBUS in his 
ſecond voyage to America: But this of Barbadoes 
lying ſo ſar ſouth, probably was not ſeen by him: 
And whether the Spaniards or the Portugueſe firſt 
diſcovered it in their voyages to the continent of 
America is uncertain: There is no doubt but one 


or both of them touched here (tho? they did not 


think -it worth while to plant colonies. in the 
iſland) for the Engliſh found Hogs at Barbadoes 
when they firſt arrived there; and it appears to 
have been the conſtant uſage of the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe to ſtock ſuch iſlands with Hogs as lay 
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CHAP. in their way, that they might not want freſh pro- 

II. viſions in their long voyages. 

GY The firſt Engliſhmen that landed here, it is 
faid, were ſome of Sir WILLIAM CURTEEN'S 
ſeamen that were cruizing in theſe ſeas in the lat- 
ter end of the reign of King James I. who re- 
porting, at their return to England, that the foil 
was fruitful, ſome adventurers went thither with 
an intent to plant it, but finding the iſland co- 
vered with wood, and ſcarce any other animals 
upon it than Hogs, it did not anſwer their expec- 
tations a great while. 

The propriety of this iſland was afterwards 
granted by King CHARLEs I. to Jams Earlof 
Carliſle, in the firſt year of his reign, of whom 
feveral adventurers purchaſing ſhares, tranſported 
themſelves thither, and firſt fell to planting To- 
bacco; which not thriving here as they expected, 
they proceeded to try Cotton, and Indico, which 
oy them a conſiderable profit; but they made 
ittle Sugar till 1647, when Colonel MopiFrorD, 
Colonel DR ax, Colonel WALRON D, and ſeve- 
ral other Cavaliers, finding there was no living 
with any ſatisfaction in England under the ufurp- 
ers, converted their eſtates into money, and tranſ- 
ported themſelves to Barbadoes with ſuch machines 
and implements as were proper to carry on Sugar- 
works there, Colonel DR ax, it is ſaid, in a few 
years acquired an eſtate of ſeven or eight thouſand 
Pounds per ann. and married the Earl of Carliſle's 
daughter, then proprietor of the iſland : And the 
adventurers fixing their principal ſettlement on 
the great bay in the ſouth-weſt part of the ifland, 
gave it the name of Carlifle-Bay, in honour to 
their proprietor, which it ſtill retains. 

'The ifland was afterwards divided into four cir- 
cuits and eleven pariſhes, each pariſh being allow- 
ed to ſend two repreſentatives to the general aſ- 
ſembly; and every pariſh had its church and an 
incumbent,with an handſome maintenance aſſign- 
ed him. In the year 1650, the white inhabitants 

of the iſland are ſaid to have increaſed to between 
thirty and forty thouſand, beſides Negroes, which 
were much more numerous, and frequently plot- 
ted the deſtruction of their maſters; but their 
plots were conſtantly difcovered, and the moſt 
terrible puniſhments inflicted on the ring-leaders ; 
which did but increaſe the diſaffection of the reſt, 
and laid the foundation of freſh conſpiracies : But 
notwithſtanding the repeated plots of their ſlaves, 
never any plantation of fo {mall an extent arri- 
ved to that riches and grandeur as Barbadoes did 
in the ſpace of twenty or thirty years. CrRom- 
WELL apprehended this ifland of ſuch conſequence 
during his uſurpation, that he ſent a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of men of war thither, ann. 1651, under 
the command of Sir. GeoRGeE AsCuUg, who 
compelled the Lord Willoughby (appointed Go- 
vernor by King CHARLEs LI.) to ſurrender the 
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iſland upon condition the royaliſts ſhould remain C. 
in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and liberties; and I 
Mr. SEARL was conſtituted Governor by the 
uſurpers. The Dutch war ſucceeding ſoon after, 
the colony was prohibited trading with the Hol- 
landers, with whom they had principally traffick- 
ed hitherto ; for the Dutch it ſeems conſtantly 
furniſhed the iſland with Negroes till this time, 
and taught the Barbadians how to plant and ma- 
nage their Sugars to the beſt advantage; taking 
moſt of it off of their hands, with which they 
ſupplied themſelves and the reſt of Europe : But 
after the uſurpers quarrelled with the Dutch, the 
Barbadians were compelled by an ordinance of 
Parliament to bring all their Sugars directly to 
England, which was imitated by the miniſtry af- 
ter the reſtoration of King CHARLES II. and 
was the foundation of the act of navigation, 
which requires all the Britiſh Colonies to bring 
their Sugars and Tobacco directly to England; 
and prohibits their trading with foreigners in theſe 
and ſome other articles. 

In the year 1661, King CHARLES II. pur- Kin 
chaſed the propriety of this iſland of the Lord g 
Kinowl, heir to the Earl of Carliſle, and ap- tien 
pointed the Lord Willoughby of Parham Gover-ftl« 
nor again; ever ſince which Barbadoes has been 
a regal government. And the colony. granted a 
duty of four and a half per cent. for the ſupport of 
the civil government of that iſland, and main- 
taining the forces and fortifications thereof: Which 
duty (according to my author) amounts to ten 
thouſand pounds a year; but inſtead of being ap- 
plied to the purpoſes it was given, it is diſpoſed of 
in penſions to courtiers (as he ſuggeſts) to the ir- 
reparable damage of that colony, no other iſland 
having laid ſo high a duty on their Sugars, In 
the year 1664, DE Ru TER, the Dutch Admi- 
ral, with a great fleet of men of war, treache- 
rouſly attempted to ſurpriſe the iſland of Barbadoes, 
tho' England was then in full peace with Hol- 
land ; but he was bravely beat off by the Barbadi- 
ans, and obliged to abandon that enterprize. 

In the year 1674, Sir JONATHAN ATKINS Tie” 
being made Governor, had orders to ſeize all ſuips 
trading in Africa for Negroes, that trade being 
granted to the Royal African company about that 
time, excluſive of all others; and ſeveral ſhips 
belonging to the Merchants of Barbadoes bringing 
over Negroes afterwards were. condemned as for- 
feited ; being denominated interlopers, which that 
colony complained of as a great grievance, the 
African company ſetting what price they pleaſed 
upon their Negroes. : But this was not redreſled. 
*till after the revolution, when that trade was 
laid open to all the ſubjects of England, paying 
10 per cent. towards the charge of their forts. 
The Barbadians alſo ſuffered great loſſes by a ter- 
rible hurricane that happened there on the 2 

| of 
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A P. of Auguſt, 1674, when three hundred houſes 
ll. were blown down, two hundred perſons killed, 
moſt of their Sugar-works and plantations de- 
{troyed, and all their wind-mills for grinding Canes 
were blown down, except thoſe that were built 
of ſtone; eight ſhips alſo ſuffered ſhipwreck in 
the harbour: Inſomuch that the Barbadians were 
diſabled making much Sugar the two ſucceeding 
years, Another calamity with which the Barba- 
dians were afflicted, was an epidemical diſtemper 
that reigned ſeveral years in the ifland, differing 
very little from the plague : "This began about the 
year 1691, and occaſioned a great decreaſe of the 
white inhabitants, which they have not recovered 
from that day to this. It ſeems the miniſtry in 
England ſending a ſquadron of men of war to 
Barbadoes, with a body of land forces on board, 
to protect the trade of the Caribbee-Iſlands, which 
had ſuffered very much by the depredations of the 
French privateers ; the Barbadians on their arrival 
concerted an enterpriſe with the Commanders 
againſt the French Iſlands of Guadalupe, Marti- 
nico, St, Chriſtopher's, &c. and joining the King's 
forces with ſome of their own formed a body of 
four or five thouſand men, with which they made 
a deſcent on Guadalupe and St. Chriſtopher's, and 
ruined ſeveral French ſettlements; but did not 
make a conqueſt of any of them as was expected: 
And what was ſtill more unfortunate the diſtem- 
per abovementioned broke out in the army, which 
the Soldiers brought back to Barbadoes, and almoſt 
depopulated that iſland of white men. The King's 
ſhips alſo loſt ſo many of their men that there 
were not hands enough left to carry them home, 
But this diſtemper the Barbadians comfort them- 
ſelves was brought into the iſland from abroad; 
and did not begin there, aſſuring us that their 
country is generally exceeding healthful. 
There is another calamity which the Barbadians 
ſeem to lament as much as any of the former; 
and that is, the oppreſſion of ſeveral of their Go- 
vernors 3 and particularly of Colonel FRAnci1s 
RussEL, brother to the late Earl of Orford in the 
year 1695, whoſe extortions exceeded thoſe of any 
Governor that had gone before him ; -but he had 
the good fortune to die before he was called to 
account, | 

We meet with very ſevere reflections alſo on 
HENRY WorsELy, Eſq; another of their Go- 
vernors, in the report of the committee appointed 
to prepare a repreſentation of the grievances of 
this iſland, made on the 15th of February, 1730, 
wherein they ſet forth, „ That in the year 1722, 
** when his excellency HENRY WORSELY, Eſq; 
** took the adminiſtration of the government upon 
* him, and for many years before, the gentle- 
men of the iſland having been harraſſed with 
parties and diviſions, in hopes to put an end to 
* the ſame, and. to obtain the redreſs of ſeveral. 
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* grievances, were wrought upon to ſubmit toaCH AP. 


“ ſettlement of ſix thouſand Pounds ſterling per II. 
ann. on the ſaid Governor, during his reſidence LW 
here in the quality of his late Majeſty's Gover- $992} per- 
* nor; a ſettlement ſo very extravagant, and ſo tor the Co. 
much more than what the country could afford, vernor's ſa- 
& that the inhabitants could not long ſupport them- Hy. 
& ſelves under the ſame ; but which however they 
* had chearfully ſubmitted to for ſeveral years, 
«© notwithſtanding the iſland had been fo far from 
reaping any advantage from their indiſcreet 
generoſity, that on the contrary, the publick 
good had been entirely neglected, and no mea- 
ſures taken to redreſs the grievances of the 
iſland : But his Excellency and his creatures 
had thereby been the better enabled, and more 
& at leiſure, to oppreſs the inhabitants; the militia 
e *had been totally neglected; the forts, breaſt- Fort fen- 
„ works, and batteries were gone to ruin; the tions run to 
« publick ſtores were embezzled and waſted ; and Various op. 
ce all perſons, in office under his Excellency, bu- preſſions. 
< fied in nothing but how to raiſe fortunes from 
the ruins of the people, by inventing new fees 
and perquiſites, and by increaſing the former 
& fees and emoluments of their ſeveral offices. 
& And the ſaid petition further ſets forth, that the 
« frecholders of the iſland, moved at laſt with a 
“ juſt-ſenſe of their danger and ill uſage, had in 
„ the month of July, 1727, choſen ſuch perſons 
“to repreſent them in the general aſſembly, as 
„ might inquire into and attempt to procure a 
5 redreſs of ſome of their moſt crying grievances z 
and that when the ſaid aſſembly were fitting 
“about that affair with all the calmneſs and mo- 
% deration imaginable, and with due deference 
and regard to his Excellency, he had fought all 
occaſions. to exaſperate, male-treat,. infult, and 
abuſe the aſſembly, who however reſolved to 
overlook all indignities for the good of their 
country ; and that tke ſaid Governor finding 
he could not provoke them to return the ill 
treatment they met with from him, had, on 
the 5th of October then laſt paſt, command- 
ed them to adjourn for four weeks; and tho 
upon the application of the aſſembly (who upon 
that occaſion. humbly repreſented to him that 
ſeveral bills, and other affairs of great conſe- 
- quence to the publick, were then depending 
before the houſe, and therefore prayed the ad - 
journment might not be for ſo long a time) 1 
he had been pleaſed to ſhorten the adjournment a 
by the ſpace of two days only ; yet, before 
the time of their meeting came, he had pro- 
rogued them to the gth of December; and 
from thence, by ſeveral repeated prorogati- 
ons, to the month of June, 1728 ; and then 
diſſolved them, apparently to prevent any in- 
<« quiry into, or repreſentation of his male-admi-- 
4 niſtration.” 
As 
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C HAP. As to the diet and cloathing, the manners and 
II. cuſtoms of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, whether 
WY SY white people or Negroes, they are much the fame 
as in Jamaica only there is not ſo great plenty 

of proviſions in Barbadoes as there is in Jamaica. 


SNAP. I. 


Of the iflands of St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Tobago, Barbuda, and Anguilla, 


AIN TT Vincent is ſituated twenty leagues 
and upwards to the weſt-ward of Barbadoes, 
and may be ſeen from thece in a clear evening, 
St. Vincent heing about twenty, miley in length from north 
to ſouth, and almoſt as broad from eaſt to weft. 
The Engliſh and Dutch had formerly ſmall ſet- 
tlements upon it; whether they have any at fre- 
ſent Jam not informed; but thus much is cer- 
tain, that neither of theſe nations have thought fit 
to cultivate the ſoil ſo as to render the traffick 
thither of any conſequence. 

St. Lucia lies about five and twenty leagues 
north weſt of Barbadoes, and has two high 
mountains in the middle of it, which -may be 
ſeen from thence in a fine day. The ſoil is ſaid 
to be good, and yet the Engliſh and French have 
poſſeſſed and quitted it alternately more than once. 
It was, however, held by the Engliſh to be part 
of the dominions of the crown of Great-Britain, 
and as ſuch inferted in the Governor of Barba- 

. does's commiſſion : And Sir HANS SLOANE re- 
lates, that when he was there, in the year 1687, 
it was inhabited by a ſmall number of people 
from Barbadoes (within ſight of which it lies) who 
kept it on account of its wood, which it has in 
plenty, and they at Barbadoes very much want. 
It has been diſputed by the French, ſays Sir Hans 
SLOANE, whether the Engliſh were proprietors of 
it or they; but I was told, that being in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh at the time of the ſigning of the 
treaty of neutrality with France, it ought to 
remain quietly in the hands of the Engliſh. How- 
ever, in the reign of King GeorGE I. when 
his grace the preſent Duke of Montague had been 
at forty thouſand Pounds expence to plant that 
iſland and fix a colony there, the French from 
Martinico obliged the Engliſh planters to quit the 
iſland ; and the court of Great-Britain did not 
think fit to aſſert their title to it, but gave his 

grace ſome equivalent; partly lucrative partly ho- 
norary, for his loſs. What ſatisfaction the reſt 


CHAP. 
III. 8 


St. Lucia, 


of the adventurers had for their loſſes and diſap- 
pointment I could never learn; but we ſeem, 
by acquieſcing in this outrage, to have yielded 
up our intereſt in the iſland to the French. 

The iſland of Dominica, ſo called by the Spa- 
niards from their diſcovering it on a Sunday, is 
ſituated in 15 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 


Dominica. 
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ing a good fort of "Tobacco, is ſituated in 11 


about thirty miles to the northward of Martinico, C Hap 
This is another ſmall iſland which the Engliſh III 
have not thought fit to cultivate yet to any de- | 
gree, tho' they may have ſome inconſiderable 

ſettlements upon it, 


The iſland of Tobago, fo called from its yield- Tc 


120, 


H. 
III 
nel 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude, forty leagues 
due ſouth of Barbadoes, being about thirty- two 
miles in length and twelve in breadth, 

The temperature of the air and fruitfulneſs of 
the ſoil in this iſland is much commended: And 
it is ſaid to be well ſtocked with all manner of 
European cattle, and to be well furniſhed with 
ſea-fiſh, eſpecially Manati and Turtle. It is alſo 
covered with excellent timber, viz. Cedar, Mo- 
hogany, Ebony, Lignum-Vitz, White-wood, 
Box, Braſil, Caſa, &c. and that it has or will 
produce Sugar, "Tobacco, Indico, Ginger, and 
every other plant that the beſt of the Caribbee- 
Iſlands do. This iſland was granted by King 
CHARLES II. to Au Es Duke of Courland, on 
condition that none ſhould inhabit the faid iſland 
but the ſubjects of the King of England and the 
Duke of Courland ; and Captain JohN PoynTz 
contracted with the Duke, that the ſaid PoynTzZ 
and company would ſettle one hundred and twenty 
thouſand acres of land in the faid iſland on certain 
conditions: And PoyNTZ thereupon publiſhed 
propoſals to encourage planters to go over and 
ſettle colonies in the ſaid iſland ; and ſome ad- 
venturers thereupon went over thither. The 
Dutch alſo obtained a grant of part of it from 
the Duke of Courland, and planted it ; but both 
the Engliſh and Dutch were ſo harraſſed by the 
Caribbees from the continent of Guiana or Ca- 
ribbiana, from which it is not above forty leagues 
diſtant, that they were compelled to quit the 
iſland : And whether we have any ſettlements upon 
it at preſent I am not informed. Certain I am, 
neither the produce or traffick of that iſland is of 
any conſequence at preſent ; tho why we ſhould 
not improve and cultivate fo profitable and deſi- 
rable an iſland, now we are no -longer under any 
apprehenſion of the Caribbees, I cannot conceive, 
If we do not in a little time, poſſibly the French 
will raviſh this iſland alſo from us, as they have 
done St. Lucia; eſpecially ſince they ſee the Eng- 
liſh tame enough to put up every affront, and all 
manner of ill uſage from the moſt contemptible 
navel power in Europe, 

Barbuda is fituated in 18 degrees north lati- Par ud, 
tude, about 15 leagues north of Antego, being 
about twenty miles in length and twelve in 
breadth. It produces the ſame fruits as the reſt 
of the Caribbees ; but the inhabitants, inſtead of 
cultivating Sugar-Canes, apply themſelves to breed- 
ing of cattle and raifing proviſions, for which they 


meet with a very good market at Barbadoes _ 
| — 


Ap 
1 
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HA P. the reſt of the Caribbee-Iflands, This is the pro- 


perty of the CoDRINGToON family, who have 
a great number of Negroes on this iſland as well 
as in Barbadoes.; and it was their anceſtor, Colo- 
nel CHRISTOPHER CoDRINGTON, Governor 
and Captain-General of the iſland of Barbadoes, 


br who dying in the year 1710, gave and deviſed 


do. two plantations in Barbadoes, and alſo part of 


i-ncte this iſland of Barbuda, of the value of two thou- 


L ©, 


vi! 
2011.2, 


{and Pounds per annum and upwards, to the ſo- 
ciety for the propagation of the goſpel, partly for 
the inſtruction of Negroes in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, in Barbadoes and the reſt of the Caribbees ; 
and partly for the erecting and endowing a col- 
lege in the ifland of Barbadoes, for propagating 
the Chriſtian religion and teaching the liberal arts, 
particularly Phytick and Surgery : And a college 
has accordingly been erected there by the ſociety, 
in purſuance of the donor's will 2 which un- 
paralleled benefaction his name will ever be grate- 
fully remembered by all good Chriſtians. 
Anguilla, the moſt northerly of all the Caribbee- 
Iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, lies in 18 de- 
grees odd minutes north latitude, twenty leagues 


north-eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's, and is about ten 


leagues long and three broad, There is very 
little Sugar raiſed in this ifland, the inhabitants 
applying themſelves to feeding of cattle, planting 


indian Corn, and other kinds of huſbandry, 


CHAP, N. 


Of the iſlands of Antego, St. Chriflopher's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat. 


[AP, F H ESE do not lie far aſunder, and are ſubject 
IV. 


to the ſame Governor, uſually ſtyled Gover- 


nor of the Caribbee-Iſlands; for tho' Barbadocs 
ebe in reality one of the Caribbee-Iſlands, yet 
that and two or three iſlands more dependant on 


29, 


it, having a diſtin Governor, the name of Ca- 
ribbee- Iſlands ſeems now to be reſtrained to Ante- 
go, St, Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Montſerrat, and ſome 
of the reſt of the ſmall iſlands which lie near them, 

Antego, or Antigua, is ſituated in 17 degrees 
odd minutes north latitude, and 61 degrees of 
weſtern longitude, being of a circular form, and 
about ſixty miles in circumference. The chief 
towns are St, John's, fituate on the harbour of 
St. John's in the north-weſt part of the iſland ; 
and Falmouth, which lies on a bay on the ſouth 
ide of the iſland. They raiſe a great quantity of 
Sugar here, but the ſcarcity of freſh water, and 
the unhealthfulneſs of the climate, make it not 
o deſireable as it would otherwiſe be. They were 
alſo the laſt year in great danger of being maſſa- 


cred by their Negroes, the plot being diſcovered 
dut very little before the time it was to have been 


*Xecuted, © : , 


K. Chriſtopher's is ſituated in 17 degrees odd 


minutes north latitude, twenty leagues weſt of CH A P, 
Antego, to which the celebrated CHRISTOPHER IV. 
Col uuzus gave his Chriſtian name. It is a- 
bout twenty miles in length and ſeven in breadth, St. Chriſto- 
an exceeding pleaſant iſland, having high moun-Ther' 
tains in the middle of it; and declining every 
way to the ſea-ſide. It is watered with rivulets 
from the hills, and has ſome hot ſprings in it, as 
well as others, and produces great quantities of 
Sugar, beſides Cotton, Ginger, Indico, &c. 
Nevis is fituated two or three leagues fouth- 
caſt of St. Chriſtopher's, being about ſix leagues Nevis, 
in circumference, and produces Sugar alſo in pro- 
portion to its dimenſtons. 
Montſerrat was ſo named by the Spaniards from 
a mountain in it, reſembling that of Montſerrat Montſerrat, 
in Catalonia, and is ſituated about ten or twelve 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Antego. It has been com- 
puted by ſome, that there are in Antego ten thou- 
ſand white inhabitants, in St. Chriitopher's {1x 
thouſand, in Nevis three thouſand, and in Mont- 
ſerrat four thouſand, and at leaſt three times as 
many Negroes ; but this calculation is by others 
ſaid to be much too large. 
A late Governor of the Caribbee-Iſlands (Lieu- 


tenant General MaTHews) gives the following 


ſhort account of them. 
St. Chriſtopher's was formerly jointly poſſeſſed The prefent 

by the Engliſh and French, but by the treaty of 23 

peace made at Utrecht, anno 1713, the whole igands. 

iſland was yielded to the Engliſh. Tis about 

twenty- two miles long, and its greateſt breadth 

is not much above ſeven miles: The middle part 

is fo full of hills that there is but twenty-four 

thouſand acres of land fit for Sugar. They make 

Communibus Annis ten thouſand Boucaux (hogs- 

heads) of Sugar, Nevis is about twenty-four miles 

in circuit, Montſerrat about eighteen, and Antego 

about forty-five. They reckon at Antego ſeventy 

thouſand acres of land in all; and they make 

Communibus Annis ſixteen thouſand hogſheads of 

Sugar there, fix thouſand at Nevis, and twenty- 

five hundred at Montſerrat, The Militia is regu- 

lated thus: At St. Chriſtopher's a regiment of 

foot containing about feven or eight hundred men, 

a troop of Horſe of two hundred and twenty men, 

and another of about an hundred and twenty 

Dragoons, There are ſeveral forts, but that called 

Souphriere, or Brimſtone-Hill, is now finiſhed, 

and faid to be impregnable : Tis well provided 

with ciſtern water, and has a large well dug in 

it, There is at Antego a troop of about one hun- 

dred and twenty troopers and three regiments of 

foot, in all doen? Ot hundred men, beſides a regi- 

ment of foot which his Majeſty keeps there, viz. 

five companies at Antegoa, two at St. Chriſto- 

pher's, two at Nevis, and one at Montſerrat, Ihe 

fortifications of Monks-Hill at Antegoa are now 


finiſhed, and the Governor-General of the Carib- 


bees: 
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bees reſides in this iſland, becauſe it is by nature 
and art the ſtrongeſt of all the iſlands, tho? it is 
not very wholſome; and they have ſcarce any 
freſh water but what they can ſave when it rains. 
But the ſtate of the Britiſh Caribbee-Iſlands, as 
well as that of our plantations on the continent, 
will be beſt underſtood from the late diſpute be- 
tween theſe iſlands and the northern colonies 
before the two houſes of parliament, of which 


1 ſhall give an abſtract in this place. 


The cafe of 


the Sugar 
Iſlands tated 
by them. 
ſelves, 


A bill was was brought into the houſe of Com- 
mons, on the petition of the Merchants and plan- 
ters concerned in the Sugar Colonies, in the year 
1731, for ſecuring and encouraging the trade of 
the ſaid colonies :, The intent whereof was to 
enable them to ſupply foreign markets with Su- 
gar as cheap as the French ; which they ſuggeſted 
might be done by prohibiting the exportation of 
Horſes, proviſions and lumber from our northern 
colonies on the continent of America to the 
French and Dutch plantations, and by prohibit- 
ing the importation of all foreign Sugar, Rum 
and Moloſſes to our northern colonics ; for the 
permitting of this, they ſuggeſted, was giving 
the French and Dutch at leaſt twenty-five per 


cent. upon the whole produce of their Sugar Co- 


lonies, and thereby enabled them to afford their 
Sugar at foreign markets cheaper than our own 
Sugar Colonies can. It was finding them plan- 
tation neceſſaries, as well as money to pay for 
them (that is) the foreign colonies paid our nor- 
thern colonies for their Horſes, proviſions, and 
lumber, with Moloſſes and Rum, which other- 
wiſe the French muſt throw away, as they did 
formerly. 

To induce the parliament to paſs this bill, the 
advocates for the Sugar Colonies endeavoured to 
ſhew the vaſt importance theſe colonies are to 
Great-Britain, obſerving, that they produced at 
an average eighty- five thouſand hogſheads of 
Sugar annually at leaſt, which at ten Pounds a 
hogthead amounted to eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand Pounds, This ſum, or much the great- 
eſt part of it, as they affirm, is ſpent here by 
the ſeveral proprietors of eſtates in the Welt- 
Indies who live in England, or is ſent out an- 
nually in the manufactures of Great-Britain, either 
directly to the Sugar Colonies, or to the coaſt of 


| Guinea, to purchaſe Negroes for the uſe of theſe 


colonies, 

Beſides, this neat produce of Sugar, another vaſt 
advantage ariſing from the Sugar Colony trade is 
the great number of ſhips and ſeamen employed 
and maintained in the courſe of our commerce 


with chem: And they calculate that there are 


three hundred fail of ſhips ſent from Great-Bri- 
tain {not to mention thoſe from other places) 
every year to our Sugar Colonies, which are na- 


vigated by about ſour thouſand five hundred ſea- 


men: And that the freight, from the Sugars C Hp 


brought hither, amounts to an hundred and ſeven- 
ty thouſand Pounds a year ; and the duties, com- 
miſſions, &c. to little leſs than two hundred 
thouſand Pounds more, which, upon the whole, is a 
good one million two hundred thouſand Pounds 
a year profit and advantage to Great-Britain, 

But beſides this conſiderable article of Sugar, 
they obſerve that thoſe iſlands produce great 
quantities of Cotton, Ginger, Indigo, Aloes, &c. 
which are all brought to Great-Britain; where 
the whole profit of all our plantation product does 
and muſt center. They have been equal, they 
inſiſt, to the mines of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
and have contributed in a particular manner to 


What they will do for the future, they faid, 
muſt depend in a great meaſure on the event of 
this bill. 

At preſent they were in a very bad and lan- 
guiſhing condition; their duties high, their plan- 
ters poor, their ſoil worn out, and their forti- 
fications deſtroyed. 

They had been true and faithful drudges for 
Great-Britain; but the time of their viſitation 
ſeemed to be at hand, unleſs they received ſome 
timely and effectual relief from the parliament 
of Great-Britain. 

They obſerve further, that the French Sugar 
Iſlands are much larger, more fruitful, better inha- 
bited, pay leſs duties, and have greater encou- 
ragement from France than ours have from Greats 
Britain. 

And that if our Sugar Iſlands, for want of be- 
ing put in a poſture of defence, ſhould either be 
taken, as ſome have been, or moulder away and 
come to ruin, it would be one of the greateſt 
blows this kingdom ever received, 

It would then loſe the benefit of all their pro- 
duct imported hither ; it would loſe the exports 
of our Woollen and other manufactures thither, 
to the amount of ſeveral hundred thouſand Pounds 
a year; it would loſe, in a great meaſure, the 
trade to Guinea; it would loſe the employing 
and maintaining of many hundred Britiſh ſhips, 
and many thouſand Britiſn ſeamen every year. 


IV. 
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the trade, navigation, and wealth of this kingdom. 


And laſtly, it would loſe one of the moſt con- 


ſiderable and main branches of our funds, the 
deſiciency of which muſt be made good, and the 
weight and burthen fall entirely on our lands. 


On the other hand I meet with an addreſs and The age 


s . SP New-York 
repreſentation of the Preſident, council, and ge- 1 n 


neral aſſembly of New-York to his preſent Ma- add. 


jeſty on the ſame ſubject; wherein they ſay, | 

With grief and concern we have heard of the 
monopoly aimed at by the Sugar Colonies, which 
if obtained will, we conceive, tend to the ruin 
of this colony, and be prejudicial to the 
and navigation of Great-Britain : For 


There 


oloau 


HA p. There is imported yearly into and conſumed in 
IV. this colony a very large quantity of the Woollen 
| manufacture of Great-Britain, for our cloathing 
bey afirm and preſervation from the exceſſive cold of our 
* oy winters; and ſo great is our conſumption of thoſe 
gem commodities, that we have reaſon to believe the 
whole Sugar Colonies (excepting Jamaica on ac- 
pre” count of the Spaniſh trade) do not conſume the 
ones ex- like quantity; and ſhould we be diſabled to pay 
ent Tut for that manufacture, we muſt be reduced to na- 
irc kedneſs, or to make our own cloathing. 
hour The product of this and the neighbouring co- 
ma". lonies of New-Jerſey and Penſylvania, is provi- 
leis ſions, Horſes, and lumber, which are exported to 
the Britiſh and foreign Sugar Colonies ; and in 
exchange for them, are had monies, Rum, Su- 
gars, Moloſſes, Cacao, Indigo, Cotton, &c. where- 
of, the Rum and Moloſſes are chiefly conſumed 
My importin this colony, and the monies and other mer- 
or! 41117 chandize are moſt applied to make good the ba- 
peo lance of our trade to Great-Britain ; and ſo great 
504d, cx- a part of that balance is paid in money, that 
Fey we hive reaſon to believe that all the Britiſh 
> dur Sugar Colonies together (except Jamaica) do not 
lens can- jmport ſo much Silver and Gold into Great- 
dee Britain as this ſingle colony. 
porn, Me are well aſſured, that the Britiſh Sugar Co- 
e, lonies cannot take off the one half of the provi- 
hn. lions which this and the other two Bread Colo- 
that Mono-nies do export; nor are they able to ſupply the 
* Ty = northern colonies with the Rum and Moloſſes 
engen there conſumed, without vaſtly diminiſhing the 
quantity of Sugar which they now make ; and 
though we be not by expreſs words in the mono- 
poly aimed at, or reſtrained from exporting our 
proviſions to the foreign Sugar Colonies, yet the 
reſtraining us from taking any part of that pro- 
duct in exchange will as effectually do it. 
Wherefore we have reaſon to apprehend, that 
if the monopoly aimed at be obtained, our pro- 
duct now exported to the foreign Sugar Colonies 
will be as loſt to us; and that we ſhall have lit- 
tle more from the Britiſh Sugar Colonies for all 
our proviſions that they can conſume, than the 
Rum, Moloſſes, and Sugar, which we want to 


HAp 


thing for 
their pro- 


4 > 
kc, vs 


product with them muſt greatly lower the price 
thereof, and the great demand of Rum and Mo- 
loſſes muſt vaſtly enhance the price of them, and 
et they diſable us to pay for the Britiſh manufactures we 
in, if have already had and owe for, and diminiſh the 
for Brizic © Conſumption of the Britiſh Woollen manufacture, 
8 and the navigation now employed in bringing 
mt to us, and in carrying our product to the 
foreign Sugar Colonies, and will enhance the 
price of Sugar ſo much, that Britain will pro- 
bably be diſabled to export any part of it. 
Moſt gracious Soveraign, 
We implore your mcſt ſacred Majeſty, the fa- 
Vo I. III. 


And they 
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conſume among ourſelves ; ſeeing the glut of our 
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ther of all your ſubjects, who has the care andC HAP. 
proſperity of all of them equally at heart, and IV. 
who will be far from countenancing any endea- (SW 
vours to make one part of them the ſlaves and 
bondmen of another (with whatever ſpecious 

pretence jt may be aimed at) to have pity and 
compaſſion upon us your poor but moſt loyal and 

dutiful ſubjects of theſe Bread Colonies ; upon the 
Merchants of Great-Britain to whom we are 

greatly indebted; upon them and the many tradeſ- 

men and ſeamen of Great-Britain who get their 

living by the Britiſh trade with us ; and to grant 

us your moſt gracious protection againſt this at- 

tempt, which in its conſequences would tend, 

we humbly conceive, to deprive them of their juſt 

debts and future ſupport, and to cut us off from 

being of any other uſe to our mother country 

than to be the bondmen and ſlaves of her Sugar 
Colonies, by confining us to them for the vent of 

the produce of our induſtry, and in conſequence 


obliging us to take what price for it they pleaſe, 


and to give what price they pleaſe for what we 
receive in exchange. 

There were other advocates for the northern 
colonies, who made the ſame and ſome further 
objections againſt the ſaid bill. They objected, ObjeRtions , 
I. That ſuch a prohibition as was deſired 2. 
the bill would put the French upon ſupply ing northern 
themſelves with lumber from their own ſettle- colonies to 
ments, and the Britiſh Colonies on the continent he bil. 
would thereby loſe this trade, in which many 
ſhips and ſeamen were employed. 

Obj. 2. A ſecond objection was of the like te- 
nour as that made by New-York : That the 
Britiſh Sugar Colonies could not take off their 
lumber, or ſupply them with Rum for their fiſh- 
eries, their trade with the Indians, and what they 
wanted in harveſt-time. 

Obj. 3. That the reſtraining the northen co- 
lonies from diſpoſing of their Horſes, proviſions 
and lumber to the French and Hollanders, might 
draw them into employments prejudicial to Great- 
Britain, | 

Obj. 4. That the French would diſtill their 
Moloſſes themſelves, and ſupply the fiſheries with 
Rum, if the northern colonies did not, 

Obj. 5. If the northern colonies did not take 
off the French Sugars, they would carry them to 
market themſelves, _ | 

Obj. 6. If the importation of French and i 
Dutch Rum and Moloſſes into New-England ＋ 
was prohibited, and they could go to no other | 
market for Rum, or ſell their lumber and pro- 
viſions any where elſe, the Engliſh Sugar Colo- 
nies, like other monopolies, would exact an un- 
reaſonable price for their Rum, and beat down the 
price > lumber and other goods as low as they 
ſaw fit. I 

Obj. 7. That the French and Dutch Colonies 
| L 111 furniſh 
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CH A P. furniſh the northern colonies with money, which 


IV. 


they bring to Great-Britain, and lay out in our 


WY yy manufactures, 


Theſe oh - 


jections an- 


ſweored by 
the Sugar 
Colonies, 


Obj. 8. That the luxury and extravagance of 
the Sugar. Colonies was the occaſion of their de- 
clining. 

Obj. 9. That the trade of the Sugar Colonies 
is ſtill vaitly profitable, inſtancing in Barbadoes, 
which, in the year 17 30, imported 22,769 hogſ- 
heads of Sugar into England, valued at 340, 396 l. 
and that this was the net profit they in- 
ſiſted, becauſe it was admitted that the Rum and 
Moloſſes of a Sugar plantation bears the charges 
of it; the Sugar planters therefore could have no 
reaſon to complain, when ſo ſmall an iſland as 
Barbadoes produced ſo vaſt a net profit. 

1. To the firſt of theſe objections, that the 
French would ſupply themſelves with lumber from 
their own ſettlements, if the northern colonies 
did not furniſh them with it: 

The advocates for the Sugar Colonies anſwered, 
That the French could not be ſupplied with lum- 
ber from their own ſettlements; or if they could, 
it muſt be at great charge and expence ; the onl 
places they can pretend to be ſupplied from are 
Cape Briton and Quebeck. 

Some indeed have gone ſo far, and been fo 
extravagant as to imagine that the French Iſlands 
may be ſupplied with lumber from the bay of 
Analachi, or the ſettlements at Miſſiſſipi. 

But we muſt conſider that great ſnows (which 
the French have not at their colonies on the Miſ- 
ſiſſipi or the bay of Apalachi) are neceſſary, both 
for drawing down trees to the ſides of the rivers, 
and likewiſe (upon the ſnows melting) for float- 
ing them down to the mills ; and if they had 
ſnows, thoſe countries do not produce any quan- 
tity of ſuch wood as is proper to work into lum- 
ber 3 nor have they any faw-mills, which are ex- 
penſive to build; and the labour and time required 
to manufacture ſuch trees into lumber would 
make it extremely dear to the French. 

Beſides, the navigation to and from theſe places 
to Martinico and the French Iflands, ſo much to 
wind-ward, would be ſo difficult and long for 
fuch veſſels as are proper to carry lumber by rea- 
fon of the calms, contrary-winds, and ſtrong cur- 
rents againſt them, that ſuch a project would pro- 
bably end in the ruin of the people concerned 
in If, 

As to Cape Briton, tho? it has the advantage 


of ſnows, yet it has no other convenience ; it 


produces little wood ; they have few rivers, and 
thoſe longer froze and ſooner dryed than in New- 
England ; it is thinly inhabited, and is a ſmall 
inconſiderable iſland, commodious only for fiſh- 
ing. 
1 as for Quebeck, allowing it all the advan- 
tages the other places want, and all that our nor- 


thern colonies have with reſpect to wood ard OH AH CH 


mills, yet the navigation of the river St. Law- 
rence (which is practicable only a few months in 
the year) is ſo very long and dangerous, that all 
the lumber from thence muſt be exceeding dear, 

And tho” ſome may think that theſe difficulties 
may in time be removed, and the navigation of 
that river become ſafe and eaſy, it were to be 
wiſhed the French had no ſupply of lumber till 
theſe difficulties were removed; but theſe difficul- 
ties muſt always continue, from the nature of the 
coaſt, the rocks, ſhoals and ſands in that river, 
and from the inclemency of the air, and other 


natural cauſes, which will make that navigation 
for ever unſafe, 


If then the French cannot be ſupplyed at all 


with lumber, or at leaſt not upon any reaſonable 
terms, how much will this give our Sugar Co- 
lonies an advant ge over the French? But let us 
ſuppoſe the worſt and utmoſt that can be, that 
they can be ſupplyed with lumber from their own 
ſettlements, yet what muſt this lumber be bought 
with? Not with Rum and Moloſſes, but with 
money. 

So that if this prohibition of foreign Rum and 
Moloſſes takes place, ſo much clear profit and 
gain will be loſt to the French plantations z becauſe 
they can have no vent for their Rum, as interfer- 
ing with Brandy. 

But what ſtronger argument can we have that 
the trade carried on by ſome of the northern co- 
lonics is a prejudicial trade, than the permiſſion 
of it by the French themſelves ? 

They underſtand the whole compaſs of trade 
perfectly well; and to do them juſtice, ſteadily 
and unalterably purſue their intereſts, 

They know that their colonies either cannot 
be ſupplied at all with Horſes, lumber, and other 
plantation neceſſaries, or elſe they muſt purchaſe 
them at a great expence : They find they have 
them for Rum and Moloſſes, which is all clear 
gains to them; that they ſave” at leaſt 25 per 
cent, in having lumber and Horſes fo conveni- 
ently from the northern colonies, and get 25 per 
cent. by their Rum and Moloſſes, which elſe 
would be all loſt to them; and what is more, 
they plainly perceive that this trade muſt ſhort- 
ly and moſt effectually deſtroy and ruin our Sugar 
plantations, by enhancing the price of our planta- 
tion neceſſaries, and ſtopping the vent of our pro- 
duct and manufacture. 

However ſpecious therefore the arguments may 
be in favour of this trade, nothing leſs than a 
prohibition of Horſes and lumber, as well as of 
foreign Sugar, Rum and Moloſſes, will be of any 
real ſervice or benefit to our Sugar Colonies. . 

For if you allow them to carry lumber, what 
muſt they have in exchange ſor it but Sugar, 
Rum, or Moloſſes ? And how will it be —_ 
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on fo long a coaſt of ſeven or eight hundred miles, 
as that of theſe northern colonies, where there 
are ſo many bays, creeks, and rivers, and ſo few 
Officers, to prevent the running ot theſe goods, 
let your penalties be never ſo ſtrict, 

A permiſſive trade will be an inlet to all the 
fraud imaginable, and deſtroy the act; and your 
forfeitures and penalties will be only like ſcare- 
crows and paſteboard Soldiers, which may ſeem 
to be ſome ſecurity, but in reality are none at all, 

But they'll ſay, perhaps, that France will al- 
low them to carry their Rum to their own ſet- 
tlements on the continent; but that is altogether 
as improbable, and as unlikely, as that we ſhould 
ſuffer Ireland to ſupply our plantations with 


Woollen manufactures. 


Thoſe colonies there are abundantly ſupplied 
with Brandy from France very cheap ; and which 
is a ſpirit much better liked, and what they have 
been uſed to. 

2. As to the ſecond objection, that the Eng- 
liſh Sugar Colonies cannot take off their lumber, 
or ſupply them with Rum : 

The advocates for the Sugar Colonies anſwered, 
if the trade and navigation from the Britiſh Co- 
ſonies on the continent to the foreign colonies be 
prejudicial to the Britiſh Sugar Colonies, and con- 
{equently to Great-Britain; and if the reſtrain- 
ing it will effectually cramp and check our rival 
the French in the Sugar trade, it ought to be 
prohibited, tho' ſome few traders ſhould ſuffer 
hardſhips and inconveniencies by it, The owners 
of Wool might complain that the government 
would not ſuffer them to carry Wool to France ; 
but it muſt be admitted, however, that the pro- 
hibition of exporting Wool is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry in order to our ſupplying foreign markets with 
the manufactures of Great-Britain, 

As to the diſpoſal of their lumber, the Sugar 
Colonies have more reaſon to apprehend that they 
ſhall find a want of it, than that the New-Eng- 
land people will have too much lie upon their 
hands, 

For we have for many years been alarmed with 
the ſcarcity of lumber in New-England ; and we 
have felt the effects of it in the advanced price we 
have paid for it for ſome time. © 

Thoſe who were principally concerned there in 
the lumber trade, complained laſt year of the great 
ant of Oak and Fir near the rivers on which 
er faw-mills ſtand : And as they are reſtrained 
»y ſeveral acts of parliament from cutting the 
King's trees, they will hardly be able to ſupply 
us long with lumber of private property at any 
reaſonable rate. 

The laſt letters from N in New-Eng- 
land inform us, that lumber was riſen there from 
three Pounds per thouſand foot to five Pounds ten 


ohillings 3 and that ſome fhips have ſailed from 
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thence to the Weſt-Indies, without being able to CH AP, 


get their loading at any price; and that others 


continue there in hopes to get a lading, tho' it is Www 


very uncertain whether they will or no, 

The other part of this objection, that our Su- 
gar Colonies are not able to ſupply them with a 
ſufficient quantity of Rum, is as groundleſs as the 
former, 

A gentleman of diſtinction of St. Chriſtophers 
informed the committee, that he himſelf made 
only two thouſand gallons of Rum a year; but 
that if he had encouragement, he could make 
twenty thouſand gallons. And that other gentle» 
men of St. Chriſtophers, Nevis and Montſerrat, 
who made little or no Rum now, could make a 
very great quantity, had they a demand for it. 

Therefore the queſtion that was aſked by a 
New-England gentleman, whether we have any 
Rum left on our hands at the end of the year, is 
not at all to the purpoſe. 

We fay they have ſometimes. But that is not 
the point: They have little leſt becauſe they 
make but little; and they make but little becauſe 
there is not a demand for more, French Rum or 
Moloſſes being cheaper. But where thoſe iſlands 
make now but one gallon of Rum, they could 
upon encouragement make ten. 

And notwithſtanding they make but little Rum, 
they would ſtill have a good deal upon their hands 
every year, if they did not ſend it to Great-Bri- 
tain and other places, becauſe nothing waſtes 
more than Rum: And after they have exported 
it, they have frequently the mortification of find- 
ing it produce not above T'wo-pence a gallon clear 
of all charges, to their very great loſs, 

The diſtillers in New-England find this trade 
in ſpirits made of foreign Moloſſes a gainful one, 
and for that reaſon raiſe objections which have 
nothing in them, in order to make Boſton the 
great ſtaple for Rum: For ſhould the prohibition 
take place on foreign Rum and Moloſſes, then 
our Sugar Colonies might ſend again their Rum ta 
Virginia, Maryland, Carolina, and Newfound- 
land, as they did before, and fave the lives of 
many hundreds of poor wretches, who if this 
trade be not ſtopped, will probably be deſtroyed 
by this pernicious ſpirit made of foreign Molofles ; 
which is ſo very unwholſome, that it commonly 

by the name of Kill-Devil in that country. 

If we ſhould admit for argument ſake, that the 
French' Sugar Colonies, and Surinam (belonging 
to the Dutch) do take off one half of the New- 
England lumher (which by the way is more than 
can be proved) the deficiency then of the demand 
of lumber will be one moiety, Now if it can be 
proved that the Britiſh Sugar Colonies upon a pro- 
per encouragement might be improved ſufficiently 
to make as much more Rum and Sugar as th 
now. do, it will follow that the Britiſh Sugar Co- 
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CHA P.lonies may take off all the New-England lumber. 


Barbadoes, one of the Britiſh Sugar Colonies, 


LYN is allowed to be at its perfection, and perhaps in- 


capable of being farther improved ſo as to increaſe 
its annual product, 

Antigua (all people that know it will acknow- 
ledge) is capable of further improvement, and 
may enlarge its product of Sugar, according to the 
beſt computations, at leaſt one fifth part per ann. 
As to the product of Rum there, it may certainly 
be enlarged near one half upon proper encourage- 
ment; for the Rum it now makes is not quite 
one half of its product of Sugar; that is to ſay, 
if Antigua makes twenty thouſand hogſheads of 
Sugar per ann. its. product of Rum is not quite 
ten thouſand : But it is evident from the experi- 
ence of Barbadoes, that out of twenty thouſand 
hogſheads of Sugar there ought to be made near 
tourteen thouſand hogſheads of Rum; and this 
increate, both of Sugar and Rum in Antigua, 
would certainly be made, if there was proper en- 
Ccouragoment, 

Montſerrat, Nevis, and St. Chriſtophers, for 
want of encouragement, do not make (as may 
appear by the cuſtom-houſe books of each iſland) 
one hogſhead of Rum for three hogſheads of Su- 
gar: Whereas it is evident by the experience of 
Barbadoes, that three hogſheads of Sugar ought 
to produce two hogſheads of Rum ; conſequently 
the product of Rum in theſe three iſlands might 
be, upon proper encouragement, increaſed to as 
much more as it now is. | 

Add to this, the improvement to be made in 
thoſe iſlands by which the quantity of Sugar would 
be increaſed, it will follow ftill farther, that the 
quantity of Rum which thoſe iſlands are capable 
of making would be above as much more as they 
now make, and conſequently the demand for 
lumber would be proportionate. 

Jamaica, the largeſt of all the Britiſh Sugar Co- 
lonies (nay bigger than all the reſt put together) is 
yet but in its infancy, having now as much land 
uncultivated as would produce above three times 
its preſent product, were it cultivated; as it certain- 
ly would be, upon proper encouragement. 

But farther, as to the Sugar Colonies not being 


able to furniſh the colonies on the continent with 


Rum, it appeared by the cuſtom-houſe books, 
that all the Britiſh Sugar Colonies do produce 
about one hundred thouſand hogſheads of Sugar, 
per ann, and they ought in proportion to make 
about ſeventy thouſand hogſheads of Rum ; a 
quantity more than ſufficient to ſupply the New- 
England fiſhery and Indian trade, even according 
to their own. hyperbolical computation. But the 
preſent product of the Sugar Colonies under all 
the incumbent diſadvantages is more than the 
New-England caſuiſts can prove to be neceſſary 
vr both thoſe trades ; nay, on the contrary, they 


will have a proof ſooner than deſired, that their C1 1 


fiſhery and Indian trade do not take off one half J 
of the Rum now actually made in the Sugar Co- (4+ 


lonies. | 

A gentleman who had reſided a great while at 
South-Carolina affirmed, that that colony traded 
with eight thouſand Indians, and yet nine hun- 
dred hogſheads of Rum was the moſt they ever im- 
ported in one- year, both to ſupply their home 
conſumption, all their trade with theſe eight thou- 
ſand Indians, and to trade to other ports with; 
and yet this is a colony that is the hotteſt, has the 
largeſt harveſt of Rice, &c. and not ſupplied fo 
well with Beer, &c. as the other northern colo- 
nies are. 

So let us allow this colony of South-Carolina 
theſe nine hundred hogſheads, North- Carolina one 
thouſand hogſheads, Virginia and Maryland three 
thouſand hogſheads, New-York and Philadelphia 
four thouſand hogſheads, Rhode- Iſland and New- 
England ten thouſand hogfheads, which calcula- 
tion, both by their reſpective cuſtom-houſe ac- 
counts, and by the largeſt eſtimates that ever 
have been made, are too large ; and yet the whole 
amounts but to eighteen thouſand nine hundred 
hogſheads. | 

The ſame perſon atteſted that the Engliſh Su- 
gar Colonies, under their preſent improvement, 
did make forty thouſand hogſheads of Rum per 
anm and could make (had they a demand for it) 
about fifty five thouſand hogſheads per ann. beſides 
what thoſe large tracts of uncultivated land would 
produce, ſhould they have encouragement to plant 
them. per 
It was obſerved alſo, that the New-England 
people thus taking from the French their Moloſſea, 
Rum, and Sugar, and ſupplying all the other 
northern colonies as well as Newfoundland, 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and Africa, with large 
quantities thereof, was a very great hurt to the 
revenue; for if theſe places were not thus ſupplied 
they muſt be ſupplied from our own Sugar Colo- 
nies, and then every thouſand Pound value of 
Rum or Moloſſes of our own growth muſt pay 
his Majeſty a duty of forty five Pounds, and every 
thouſand Pound value of Sugar a duty of one 
hundred and twenty Pounds. It might have been 
added, that it was likewiſe a great hurt to the 
trade and navigation of this kingdom, as well as 
to the Sugar Colonies, that we cannot ſupply thoſe 
places with Rum, Sugar and Moloſſes of our own- 
growth, and in ſhips and veſſels of this king- 
dom, without the diſadvantage of paying for 
our Rum and Molofles, a duty of four and a half 
per cent. and for our Sugar a duty of twelve per 
cent. when New-England can ſupply all the 
markets with Rum, Sugar and Moloſſes of foreign 
growth without paying any of theſe duties. Was 
it not for this advantage they have aver us, 2 
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HAP. great many of our veſſels that miſs a freight of 


Sugar in the Weſt-Indies for London, would take 
ſome Rum, Moloſſes and Sugar, and go to New- 
foundland and barter it for fiſh or oil, and then 
proceed to ſome other market with it, and might 
probably employ themſelves to advantage, or 
might, with a little Rum, Sugar and Moloſſes, 
go to North-Carolina, &c. and barter them for a 
cargo of Pitch, Tar and ſkins, and bring to 
Great-Britain, 

3. As to the third objection, that the reſtrain- 
ing the northern colonies from diſpoſing of their 
Horſes, proviſions and lumber to the French and 
Hollanders, might put them upon ſome employ- 
ments prejudicial to Great-Britain : 

The advocates for.the Sugar Colonies anſwered, 
that it had been ſhewn already we have more rea- 
ſon to fear that our iſlands will not be ſupplied 
with lumber, as they ought to be, than that the 
northern colonies will want a vent for their lum- 
ber; but if the Britiſh Sugar Colonies could not 
take off all their lumber, they might ſend it to 
Spain or Portugal, or to Great-Britain, where it 
might be imported duty free. They might em- 
ploy themſelves in railing naval ſtores, the go- 
vernment hath given them a large bounty to go 
upon that trade, which would be of vaſt advan- 
tage to our navigation, and fave the nation three 
or four hundred thouſand Pounds a year, which is 
ſent out annually to purchaſe naval ſtores from the 


north : But this favourite trade with the foreign 


Sugar Colonies hath diverted them from this ex- 
ccllent deſign to the enriching of the French, and 
to the great prejudice and almoſt ruin of our own 
colonies, 

4. As to the fourth objection, that the French 
would diſtil their Moloſſes themſelves, and ſupply 
the fiſheries with Rum, if the northern colonies 
did not, it was anſwered, that the French diſtilled 
but very little Rum at preſent, and knew little of 
the matter; worms, ſtills, and other diſtilling 
utenſils coſt a great deal of money, and this muſt 


de a work of time and a very great expence : 


However, a poſſibility of an inconvenience that 
might happen, ought not to have that regard 
paid to it as to prevent our own colonies being 
relieved in. a point fo very prejudicial to them, 
25 well as to the Malt ſpirits of Great-Britain, 
with which the fiſheries were formerly ſupplied, 

5. To the fifth objection, that if the northern 
colonies did not take off the French Sugars, they 
would carry them to other markets themſelves ; 
it was anſwered, the French do already carry as 
much Sugar to foreign markets as they can el to 
advantage; and the ſurplus, which foreign mar- 
kets won't take off, goes to our northern colonies, 
to purchaſe what is abſolutely neceſſary for them, 
and what they could not have conveniently from 
any other place. 
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But even here the profit of the freight is gained CHAP, 


not by Great-Britain, but by the northern colo- 


IV. 


nies only, which is a very ſmall advantage in (wy 


compariſon of the damage done by this means to 
our Sugar Colonies; eſpecially as the French can 
afford their Sugars cheaper than ours, and as the 
high duties paid for our Sugars in our plantations 
make it impoſſible for us to ſend any to the nor- 
thern colonies, 

6. To the ſixth objection, that if the importa- 
tion of French and Dutch Rum and Molofles was 
prohibited, and they could have none but what 
they bought of the Engliſh Sugar Iſlands, or fell 
their lumber and proviſions any where elſe ; then 
the Engliſh Iſlands, like other monopolizers, 
would ſet what price they pleaſed upon their Rum, 
and beat down the price of their lumber and other 
goods as they ſaw fit: 

It is anſwered, if the caſe was juſt as the ob- 
jection ſtates it, the Britiſh Sugar Colonies would 
be only upon a level with New-England ; for as 
that place is the only market from whence lum- 
ber is imported to the Sugar Colonies, New- 
England, by a parity of reaſon, is a monopoly of 
the lumber trade, and therefore does ez act an 
unreaſonable price for its lumber, 

But this is not, nor ever can be, the truth of 
the caſe, either with regard to Nev/ England or 
the Sugar Colonies ; for as in a place of ſuch ex- 
tent as New-England is, where the lumber-trade 
is carried on by a multitude of people with a view 
to each trader's ſcparate intereſt, a monopoly of 
lumber cannot properly be made: So in the Sugar 
Colonies that lie at a vaſt diftance from each other, 
and are rivals to each other by the production of 
the ſame commodities, a monopoly is impracticable. 

The New-England traders have no lefs than fix 
different Britiſh Iſlands to go to for Rum and 
Moloſſes: Each of thoſe iſlands is as independent 
upon the other in its polity as diſtant in ſituation. 
There is little or no intercourſe, and lefs com- 
merce between thoſe. of them which are ſituated 
the neareſt to the others, and no intercourſe at 
all between the remoteſt of thoſe iſlands ; becauſe 
the produce of them all being the ſame, there can 


be no exchange of commodities, and conſequently 


no commerce or intercourſe. It follows there- 
fore, where there is no intercourſe there can be- 
no combination, no monopoly, On the contra- 
ry (as has been obſerved) each iſland is a rival to 
its neighbour, producing the ſame commodities, 
and will in common prudence uſe all proper 
means to have its full ſhare of trade, to which 
end nothing can be more conducive than to ſell its 
produce at the cheapeſt rate imaginable; 

7. As to the ſeventh objection, that the French: 
and Dutch Colonies furniſh our northern colonies: 
with money, which they bring to Great-Britain,. 
and lay out in our manufactures: | 
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They anſwered, that there is no money among 
the French and Dutch Sugar Colonies, is as true 
as there are no Gold or Diamond mines in New- 
England : How therefore they can bring money 
from places where there is not enough for the 
common uſes of life among the inhabitants, is a 
paradox which they muſt explain before the world 
will take it upon their word. 

It then that aſſertion be not founded in truth, 
it follows that they do not lay out money, brought 
from thoſe places in the manufactures of Great- 
Britain. Their traffick for hſh in the Streights, 
(a trade in which they have ſupplanted Great- 
Britain) may furniſh them with money, but we 
deny that ſuch money is laid out by chem in the 
manufactures of Creat-Britain, On the contra- 
ry, it is tobe preſumed, that their money is laid 
out with the French and Dutch in Europe for 
Eaſt-India goods, French Silks, a and other foreign 
commaditics . tor as it aa by th eir OW 41 
evidence, at the bar of the dey of commons, 
they import ſuch wares into New-England 3 and 
we mail poſe the paz for them in money or 
fiſh, till they can prove that lumb 8 is a valuable 
commodity in France and Hollauc 


But fuppoling the New 32 nglat 1 0 POOL le do ay 
out their prod: act 8 hh in Britich manutactutes, 
is that a ſufficient compenſation to Great- Britain 
tor robbing her of tho fiſh-· trade to the Streights ? 


Does not the New- England people by their con- 
teihon acknowledge by implication, that they 
reap the profit both in navigation and trade up 
the Streights, whach uſed to be enjO) ed by Great- 
Britain itfelt ? What advantzge is it to Britain to 
us money laid out in her manufactiires ? 
Would it not bo a far greater to be the carrier of 
theſe manufactures to the Streights, and to bring 
home this money in her OWN ſhips, navigated by 
her oven {a1 lors? 

S. To the charge, that the luxury and extra- 
vagancy of the Englith Sugar Colonies is the real 
occaſion of their declining: 

It was anſwered, that he people or New- Eng- 
land may be both induſtrious and parſimonious; 
tor 7 We 11 take then own words tor it. they 
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every hundred pound weight of Sugar they make. 
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but a moderate profit upon one of their ſhort C11 4 
voyages; but it is too much for an inhabitant of Jy 
the Sugar Colonies, who runs infinite more riſque | 
on the heat of the torrid zone, does the duty, 
and is liable to all the hazards of a camp in time 
of war, and in time of peace lives the moſt care- 
ful lite of any of the inhabitants under the ſun, 
That this is truly the caſe of the planter in the 
Sugar Colonies, all mankind that are well ac- 
quainted with them will atteſt ; but it may be 
evinced, from the nature of a WW eſt-InCian eſtate 
el, which is ſubject to ruin by the French, to 
fire from the combuſtible nature of the Sugar 
Canes, which are its product; from the vaſt ex- 
pence of buildings and materials for making Su- 
gar and Rum, from the like expence in Negroes, 

catile and Mlules; from the riſque of mortality in 
this part of their property, which is always half 
the value of a well ſettled plantation, And laſtly, 
the expence of feeding, the care, anxiety, and 
prudent conduct of governing two or three hun- 
dred Negroes with ſtrict juſtice and humanity, 
and with advantage to himſelf, is the ſtation of a 
planter: And is not this a tation that requires as 
much fortitude, induſtry, and economy as catch- 
ing 5 or buy ving ſxins from the Indians of New- 
England ? In ſhort, without a good ſhare of all the 
qualifications neoed ary to conduct an affair the 
mot? compli cated in its nature, ſurrounded with 
difticultics and hazards, and in which the niceſt 
ceconomy and order muit be obſerved, it is im- 
poſſible a planter can reap any profit from his 
eftate, Therefore if planters are rich, they mutt 
be the beſt oeconomiſts, and the moſt induſtrious 
men in the wotld. 

But let us hear what all gentlemen that have 
travelled to the Sugar Colonies and to New-Eng- 
land will fay of the inhabitants of both. To them 
let the appeal be made, as being impartial obſer- 
vers of a country to which they are attached by 
no prejudice of education. It will appear, by 
their teſtimony, that the inhabitants of the Sugar 
Colonies are a polite people. deing generally edu- 
cated in England in the beſt manner : And if vir- 
tue and morality be the reſult of a good educa- 
tion, they are as well entituled to both as the 
ſubjects of England, and more than the people of 
New-England, who are educated in their own 
mean ſeminaries. 

To all impartial ſtrangers we anova] whether 
the inhabitants of the Britiſh Sugar Colonies are 
not the moſt benevolent hoſpitable people in the 

2d, and whether every ſtzangery and eſpecially 
En glithmen, be not received there with ſingular 
regat 4? On the contrary, let them ſay whether 
the inhabitants of New- England, and eſpecially 
of Boſton, do not always expreſs a jewiſh antipa- 
thy to ſtrangers, even to their fellow ſubjects of 
England and the Sugar Colonies, whom they call 
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0 174 P,by the invidious name of foreigners; and indeed 


IV. treat them accordingly, 

But perhaps hoſpitality is not in the New-Eng- 
land catalogue of virtues, but ſtands for a vice, 
and goes by the name of luxury or profuſeneſs; 
— this miſtake of hoſpitality for that vice was 
perhaps the reaſon why the New-England people 
thought it applicable to the inhabitants of the Su- 
gar Colonies, 

q. To the ninth objection, that the trade of 
the Engliſh Sugar Colonies is in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances vaſtly profitable; for that little iſland 
of Barbadoes, in the year 1730, imported twenty- 
two thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-nine hogſ- 
heads of Sugar, of which they made 340, 396 l. 
clear profit. 

It is admitted to be true, when Rum and Mo- 
loſſes bears a reafonable price, then a plantation 
may with the niceſt ceconomy pay its oven charges 
out of theſe articles. But if the New-England 
traders take Rum from foreigners, and Moloſſes 
to be diſtilled into Rum by themſelves, then the 
Rum and Moloites will be fo far from bearing 
ſach a charge, that on the contrary, they will 
bear no charge at all, but the Moloſſes muſt be 
civen to the Hogs, as the French uſed to do till 
New- England taught them how to make a better 
profit of it. Have not then the Barbadians reaſon 
to complain ? 

By the afliftance of the New- England traders, 
the French now have that great advantage, and 
the French plantations are increaſed above one 
third in the annual value purely by that pernici- 
ous trade, This increaſe to foreigners is a pro- 
portionable diminution of our own Sugar Colonies, 
and conſequently a diſadvantage to Great- Britain. 

But is the product of that little iſland Barbadoes 
no leſs than 340,396 1. brought into the ports of 
Great-Britain in one year? What then muſt be 
the net product of all the Sugar Colonies ? --- an 
immenſe ſum no doubt. And is this all brought 
into the ports of Great-Britain ? What a foun- 
tain of treaſure muſt this be to the kingdom, 
8 en by the confeſſion of the enemies to our 
Aritith Sugar Colonies! Do therefore the New- 
England traders imagine that the parliamert of 
Great-Britain will ſacrifice this immenſe treaſure 
to the advantage of a few New-England diſtillers ? 
Or mit was a difadvantage to all New-England 
(from whence Great-Britain derives no advan- 
tage in compariſon of that) would it not be juſt 
Policy to ſupport the Sugar Colonies ? But when 
the preſent oppoſition is conſidered as founded on 
2 trade with the French, the natural and impla- 
cable enemies of this kingdom, what honeſt 
Engliſhman will look upon it without diſdain ? 
eſpecially after it has appeared evident from reaſon, 
from undoubted teſtimony, and even by the im- 
plicit confeſſion of the New-England people con- 
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cerned in this oppoſition, that the French have CHAP, 
increaſed one third per annum in their wealth by IV. 
this very trade; that our Sugar Colonies have de- -N 
clined in proportion, as has been proved already ; 

and to complete the misfortune, the New-England 

traders have drained even the Britiſh Sugar Colo— 

mes of all their current caſh, for no other pur- 

poſe but to purchaſe Moloſſes and Rum of the 

French. This is a fact known by all the inha- 

bitants of the Sugar Colonies, who are ready to 

prove it in the molt folemn manner, 

'The two houſes having heard the ſeveral facts 
ſtated, with the proofs, and conſidered the argu- 
ments and inferences drawn from them, paſſed 
an act of the following tenour. 

That after the 25th of December, 17 33, there An at paſt- 
ſhould be paid a duty of nine Pence a gallon for 8 ye: 
all Rum and ſpirits made in any of the plantations n 
not ſubject to Great- Britain on the importation 
of them into any of the Britiſh plantations, "That 
ſix Pence a gallon ſhould be paid for all forcign 
Molofles and Syrups imported ; and five Shillings 
per hundred weight, Engliſh money, for Sugar 
and Pancles imported: And that no Sugars, Pa- 
neles, Syrups, or Moloſſes, ſhould be imported 
into Ireland, unleſs ſhipped in Great-Britain, 

And an allowance of two Shillings per hun- 
dred weight is allowed more than heretofore on 
the exportation of refined Sugars. But the im- 
portation of Spaniſh or Portugueſe Sugars into 
Great-Britain is ſtill permitted by the ſame act. 

Since the paſſing the aboveſaid act, the Mer- 
chants and planters concerned in the Britiſh Sugar 
Colonies preferred a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, ſetting forth, that by two acts of parlia- 
ment, paſled in the 12th and 22d of Car. II. 
the inhabitants of the ſaid colonies were reſtrained 
from ſending Sugars to foreign markets before 
they are firſt landed in Great-Britain. 

That how prudent ſoever this reſtraint may 
have been at the time the Sugar trade in the Welt- 

Indies was entirely in our hands 3 yet now that 
our Sugar Iſlands are in a declining condition, 
chiefly by the increaſe of the French ſettlements, 
it would be highly beneficial to Great- Britain, as 
the petitioners apprehend, to put the Britiſh ſub- 
ject in a capacity of diſputing foreign markets 
with the French, and to permit him to carry his 
Sugars earlier and cheaper to theſe markets than 
he can now do under the reſtraint aforeſaid, 1 

That the Sugar Colonies import yearly into , 
this kingdom Sugar enough for our own home 
conſumption, and alſo a large ſurplus for re- ex- 
portation to foreign parts; but the demand from 
abroad has greatly decreaſed within theſe few years, 
and the markets for that commodity have been 
foreſtalled by the French; not only to the preju- 
dice of the Sugar trade, but alſo of the general 
trade of Great-Britain.. 

A That 
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C HAP. That if Britiſh ſhips were permitted to go to 


IV. foreign markets under proper reſtrictions, without 
W unloading here, the whole charge, and in a great 
meaſure the riſque of a double voyage, would 
be ſaved, and the obliging ſuch ſhips to return to 
Great- Britain, unload and take their clearance 
here, before their proceeding on another American 
voyage, would be attended with this farther good 
eftet, that they muſt afford to carry freight at 
the cheapeſt rates, or return home empty; ſo that 
this regulation (as the petitioners conceive) would 
extend our navigation, and contribute to make 
us the carriers of Europe, without prejudicing 
the revenue, all the duties on Sugar being drawn 

back on the re-exportation of it to foreign parts, 

For theſe reaſoſis the petitioners humbly pray 
this honourable houſe, that a liberty may be 
granted of carrying Britiſh Sugar from our Sugar 
Colonies in America directly to any foreign mar- 
kets to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, upon 
the ſame conditions that the people of Carolina 
are permitted to carry their Rice to the ſaid mar- 
kets, and alſo of carrying ſuch Sugars to any 
foreign markets to the northward of Cape Finiſ- 
terre, after firſt touching at Great-Britain, giv- 
ing in a manifeſt of their cargo, and entering into 
bond to return to Great-Britain before they pro- 
ceed on another Weſt-India voyage. 

But I don't find the parliament are yet inclined 
to indulge our Sugar Colonies, ſo far as to alter 
the acts of navigation in their favour; nor did 
they think fit, by the act they paſſed in the year 
17 33, to prohibit the Britiſh Colonies on the con- 
tinent to carry their Horſes, lumber and provi- 
ſions to the French and Dutch ſettlemerits, tho' 
they laid duties on Sugar, Rum and Moloſſes 
imported from thence. 
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Of the Lucayo or Bahama Iſlands ; of Bermudas or 
the Summer-Iſlands ; and of the Hand of Neu- 
foundland. 


CHAP, | HE Lucayo's or Bahama-Iflands, the chief 

V. whereof are Bahama, Lucayo, Eleathera or 
Long-Iſland, the iſlands of Andros, Providence, 
Bahama St. Salvador or Cat-Iſland, Samana, Maquana and 
1 Heneago, are ſituated in the Atlantick-Ocean, 


north of Cuba, extending from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt, between 21 and 27 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 73 and 81 degrees 
of weſtern longitude, There are ſaid to be ſeve- 
ral hundred of them; but then I preſume every 
little rock that appears above water is taken into 
the account ; however, there are about thirty of 
them (of which Lucayo is the Jargeſt) that make 
a tolerable figure, ſome of them twenty or five 
and twenty leagues in length, but moſt of them 
very narrow, 
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The iſland of Bahama, which communicates C HA 
its name to the reſt, is ſituated between 26 and y 
27 degrees north latitude, twenty or thirty leagues 
to the caſtward of the continent of Florida, be- Bahany, 
ing about twenty leagues in length, but ſcarce 
four in breadth, Neither this or any of the reſt 
are conſtantly inhabited, except Providence and 
three or four more near it in poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh. 

Guanahani, to which CoLUMBUs gave the sst. Salas 
name of St. Salvador, is ſituated in 24 degrees 
north latitude, and 76 degrees of weſtern longi- 
tude : This and the reſt of the Bahama-Iflands 
are ſaid to enjoy a good air and foil; but having 
no Gold or Silver in them, and being ſurrounded 
by rocks and ſhoals which render the navigation 
difficult, the Spaniards did not think them worth 
the planting aſter they had extirpated the natives, 

Providence, the chief of theſe iſlands poſſeſſed Provider 
by the Engliſh, is ſituated in 25 degrees north 
latitude, and 78 degrees weſtern longitude, being 
about eight leagues in length and three in breadth, 
The reafon the Engliſh choſe to plant this rather 
than ſome of the larger illands, I preſume, was 
becauſe here was a good harbour capable of be- 
ing defended by a ſmall force, and fo ſituated that 
a ſhip can't paſs from Spaniſh America to Europe, 
without being met with by cruiſers ſtationed here 
in time of war. At leaſt theſe were the views 
the pirates and privateers had who reſorted hither 
before the Engliſh eſtabliſhed a regular government 
in theſe iſlands, and erected fortifications for their 
defence, Nor do the Engliſh confine themſelves 
to the iſland of Providence only, but have plan- 
tations in ſeveral of the neighbouring iſlands which 
lie more expoſed to the ravages of an enemy in 
time of war; but upon apprehenſion of an inva- 
ſion, I preſume, the people in them, with the beſt 
of their effects, may retire to Providence for 
protection, 

Theſe iflands, as has been hinted already, were Hiſtory a 
diſcovered by Col uuvus on the 11th of Octo- — —_ 
ber 1492, of which the iſland of Guanahani being 
the firſt land he made, the Admiral altered. the 
name of it to that of St. Salvador, in memory of 
his deliverance ; for his men began to grow muti- 
nous, looking upon themſelves as loſt in a bound- 
leſs ocean; and the Admiral, it ſeems, was at 
that time under apprehenſions they would throw 
him over-board for engaging them in ſo hazard- 
ous an undertaking, 

The Admiral relates, that he found the iſland 
populous, well planted and watered, but generally 
flat, low land, without hills; That the people 
were perfectly naked, of a middle ſtature and 
olive complection; their eyes and hair black, 
and ſome of their faces and bodies painted with 
a kind of yermillion ; Their principal ornament 
being a thin gold plate faſhioned like a 9 

Den * 
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eon idence. 


Bermueèa. 
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HAP. which hung over the upper-lip, and their arms 


were ſpears pointed with the bones of fiſhes z but 
that they were an exceeding inoffenſive hoſpitable 
people, bringing the Spaniards ſuch proviſions as 
their iſland produced; that they had no other 
merchandize to exchange for their European goods, 
but Cottons and Parrots; and there were no 
four-footed animals on theſe iſlands, unleſs ſome 
little Cur-dogs. The Spaniards therefore having 
learnt that they had their Gold from the ſouth, 
left theſe iſlands for the preſent, and ſet fail for 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola; but diſcovering afterwards 
that there were pearl fiſheries in theſe ſeas, and 
finding the inhabitants of the Bahama-Iflands were 
excellent divers, they employed them in diving 
for pearl Oyſters ; and obliging them frequently 
to continue in the water beyond their ſtrength, 
by this and other oppreſſions they deſtroyed all the 
Indians in the Bahama-Iſlands; inſomuch that in 
a few years there was not a man left upon them : 
And they remained deſtitute of inhabitants for 
many years, only the Spaniards from Cuba and 
Hiſpaniola, viſited them now and then for ſuch 
fruits and proviſions as the country afforded. 
Providence and the neighbouring iſlands after- 
wards became the refuge of privateers and buc- 
caneers; but about the year 1667, Captain WII- 
LIAM SAYLE being driven hither by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, and acquainting the proprietors of Carolina 
with the commodiouſneſs of the ſtation, they ob- 
tained a grant of it from King CHARLES II. and 
colonies were ſent thither, which were often at- 
tacked by the Spaniards ; and in the laſt war both 
French and Spaniards uniting their forces, took 
and demoliſhed the forts erected on Providence, 
carrying off great part of the inhabitants and their 
Negroes ; but quitting the iſland afterwards, the 
Engliſh who eſcaped returned and rebuilt their 
forts, and being reinforced from England made 
the iſland ſtronger than ever; and providence being 
now a royal government, and found to be fo 
commodiouſly ſituated to command the naviga- 
tion of thoſe ſeas through which the Spaniards 
bring all their wealth to Europe, there is no doubt 
to be made but the government will render this 
iſland as ſtrong as poſſible, and make it a ſtation 
for their cruiſers in caſe of a rupture with the 
French and Spaniards. | 5 
The Bermuda or Summer -Iſlands, fo called from 
Sir GEORGE SUMMER, who. happened to run his 
ſhip a- ground here in a voyage to Virginia in the 
year 1009, are ſituated in the Atlantick-Ocean in 
32 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and in'65 
degrees of weſtern longitude, about two hundred 
and fifty leagues eaſt of Charles Town in South- 
Carolina, Biſhop BeKK LEY, who was about to 
erect a college here for the benefit of the Indians 
on the neighbouring continent, informs us, that 
_— are a 118 of ſmall iſlands lying in a very 
© L, III. | 
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narrow compaſs (almoſt in the ſhape of a Shepherd's CHAP, 


crook) containing about twenty thouſand acres, 


V. 


walled round in a manner with rocks, which WY, 


tender them inacceſſible to pirates or enemies; 
there being but two narrow entrances, both of 
them well guarded by forts. 

That no part of the world enjoys a purer ait 
or a more temperate climate, the heat being mo- 
derated by conſtant ſea-breezes, fo that the whole 
year is like the latter end of a fine May in Eng- 
land, and the iſlands reſorted to for health as the 
Montpellier of America; nor are they more remark- 
able for their health than their plenty, there being 
beſides beef, mutton, and poultry, a great abun- 
dance of garden-ſtuff of all kinds in perfection, and 
a variety of good fiſ taken on their coaſts; and 
the people at the ſame time are repreſented (by Dr. 
BERKLEY) as a plain, contented and eaſy people, 
free from avarice and luxury, and corruptions that 
attend thoſe vices; and ſays, they ſhew more hu- 
manity to their ſlaves, and charity to one ano- 
ther, as well as a better ſenſe of religious matters, 
than the Engliſh in the other plantations: One 
reaſon whereof is ſuppoſed to be, that condemned 
criminals who are employed in the manufactures 
of Sugar and Tobacco are never tranſported hi- 
ther. And among a people of ſuch a character, 
and in a ſituation thus circumſtantiated, he ap- 
prehended a ſeminary of religion and learning 
(for the inſtruction of the natives of America) 
might very fitly be planted ; eſpecially as it was 
a place where neither riches or luxury abounded 
to divert them from their ſtudies, none of thoſe 
rich commodities of Sugar or Tobacco, All the 


employment of the inhabitants was, the making of 


Joyner's-work, the building of ſloops, making 
hats of the Palmeto leaves, raiſing Corn, fruit, 
garden-ſtuff, and other proviſions, which they 
ſent to the plantations that wanted them. 

The ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel! 


A college 
intended to 


had ſo good an opinion of the propoſal made ye erecei 


them by Biſhop BERK LEV (then Dean of Kerry, here. 


in Ireland) of erecting a college or ſeminary at 
Bermudas, that they aſſiſted him in procuring a 
patent for it from King GEORGE I. and contri- 
buted to the expence of the undertaking. And the 
DoRor with three Fellows of Trinity College in 
Dublin, viz. the Rev. Mr. WILLIAM Trome- 
SON, JONATHAN ROGERS and JAMES KiNnG, 
Maſters of Art, with ſeveral of the Doctor's re- 


lations, who were people of fortune, embarked 


for Bermudas, in order to lay the foundation of 
the intended college but they were unfortunate- 
ly driven by a ſtorm to Long-Iſland, in the pro- 
vince of New-York, from whence the Doctor 
with his companions viſited Boſton and ſeveral o- 
ther great towns in New-England, where they 


preached and performed other parts of their func- The 8%n 


tion. 
M m m m 


But the erecting a College at Bermudas of a coliege 
was leid aki le. 
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HAP. was at length entirely laid aſide: Doctor Ber «- 


LEY returned home without efteCting any thing 


Doc that kind, and is now a Biſhop in Ireland. 


Chick 


Cunate. * 


OWN, 


I am not fully acquaiated with the reaſons that 
brought the Doctor back, but have heard it ſug- 
gcited by ſome, that he found the delign of erect- 
ing * college at Bermudas impracticable, without 
a much larger ſtock than he carried with him; 
and ſome great men that had promiſed to contri- 
bute largely to the deſign did not anſwer his ex- 
peRations ; tho* they made him ſome amends for 
his diſappointment, by procuring him the bith- 
opriſk he enjoys. Whether the Reverend gentle- 
men that went over with him returned to Eng- 
land, or had cures afligned them in our plantati- 
ons abroad, I am mot intormed. 

No iflands were better covered with fine 
groves of Cedar than theſe, when the Englith fit 
arrived here: "They built their houtes and floops 
with ſcarce any other wood; but it is almoſt all 
cut down, and the iſland thereby more expoſed to 
ſtorms and hurricanes than formerly, which ſome- 
times deſtroy the fruits of the earth. 

The chiet town is that of St. George, ſituated 
in the north-weſt part of thetic iflands, and con- 
tains about a thouſand houſes, with a town-houle, 
or guild-hall, in which their aftembly and courts 
of juttice fit, the government being the fame here 
as in the Briuth-Ifllands, "They have alſo a hand- 
tome church in the town, and a good library, 
ſaid to be chiefly the beneſaction of Dr. BR AV 
and the inhabitants may amount to eight or ten 
thouſand people in all the iſlands. Their principal 
grain is Indian Corn, and they have almott all 
manner of plants and truits that grow in the op- 
polite continent of South-Carolina, with plenty 
of European cattle, fi and fowls. The water 

reſerved in their ponds or teſervoirs in the time of 
rains, is ſaid to de preterable to their ſpring- Mater. 

Newtoundland is ſituated in the Atlantick-Oce- 
an, between 47 and $2 degrees north latitude, and 
between 55 and 60 degrees of weſtern longitude, 
bounded by the Streights of Belle-Ifle, which fe- 
pa rates it from New-Britain on the north, by 
the Atlantick-Ocean on the catt and fouth, and 
by the Bay of St. Lawrence, which ſeparates it 
from Canada, on the welt. This iſland is of a 
triangular form, about three hundred and fifty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 
two hundred miles in breadth at the baſe or broad- 
ett part from caſt to weſt. 

Notwithſtanding this iſland hes more to the 
fourhward than England, the winters are much 
colder, and the earth covered with ſnow for a 
great depth for four or we months annually, in- 
much that it is ſcarce habitable when the ſun 
s in the ſouthern hens ; the reaſon whereof muſt 
de. that it lies near the coaſt of New. Britain, a 
vaſt frozen continent, over which the north-weſt 


wind blowing for many hundred miles, makes CHa 


the countries that lie on that fide of the Atlantick 
much colder than thoſe on this fide that ocean in 
the ſame latitudes ; however, at Midſummer it is 
ſaid it is much hotter in Newfoundland than it is 
with us. 

Ihe face of the country is high and moun- 


Pine and Fur ; and where it is cleared of wood it 
is all a barren heath, on which neither Corn or 
graſs will grow : There is not, however, any 
want of good freſh water, and the coaſt affords 


abundance of commodious bays and harbours, Harbours 


particularly thofe of Bonaviſta, "Trinity, Concep» 
tion, St, John's and Bull-bay on the fouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland z and thoſe of St. Mary's, Pla- 
centia and Fortune's-bay on the fouth, 
ing-banks of Newtoundland have proved an inex- 
hauſtible fund of wealth to the Engliſh, French, 
and other nations of Europe for an hundred years 
pait, there being ſeldom lets than five or fix hun- 
dred fail of ſhips that load with Cod-fiſh here 
every ſeaton tor the Mediterrancan and other parts 
of Europe, 


The chief bank lies about twenty leagues from Banks, 


Cape Race the ſouth-weſt promontory, and is 
about an hundred leagues in length, and five and 
twenty in breadth, "There is another to the weſt- 
ward called Verte-bank, about twenty- five leagues 
in length, and twelve in breadth ; and the ſeaſon 
ot fiſhing continues from the vernal *till the au- 
tumnal equinox, and of late ſomething longer. 


There are but very few native Indians on the Iakubitz: 


iſland ; but at the ſeaſon for hunting, the Indians 
trom New-Britain paſs the Streights of Belle-Ifle 


and come over hither to hunt. 


The chief towns or harbours are, 1. Bonaviſta, Chic te 


on the eaſt ſide of the iſland. 2. St. John's, the 
capital, fituate in 47 degrees north latitude, on 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland : And, 3. Placen- 
tia, ſituate on a bay of the ſame name, which 
belonged to the French, *till it was yielded to 
Britain with all the reſt of the iſland then in the 
hands of the French, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
ann. 1713. 8 

It is ſo cold and uncomfortable a country, that 
there do not above four or five hundred fami- 
lies of Engliſh remain here all the year, beſides 
the garriſons that are kept in St. John's, Placentia, 
and other fortreſſes; but in the fiſhing ſeaſon 
there may be eight or ten thoufand people more 
here, which come over hither either to take, or cure 
the fiſh, and make them fit for market: Theſe 
all lived without divine worſhip, till the ſociety 
tor the p 
thither lately, who reſides at Bonaviſta uſually 3 
but he is a kind of itinerant preacher, viſiting Tri- 
nity-Harbour, Placentia, and other inhabited 
places, as he has opportunity. 


The 


1 . Face of 
tainous, covered for the molt part with woods of couary, 


The fiſh- Firs, 


tion of the goſpel ſent a Miſſionary AI. ag· 


V. 
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The ſoil of this country is a mixture of gra- 
vel, ſand, and ſtones, and as has been obſerved, 
ields ſcarce any Corn, graſs, or fruits; but here 
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Britain, by an article of the following tenour, viz, CHAP. 
"The iſland of Newfoundland, with the adjacent V. 
iſlands, ſhall belong of right wholly to Britain: WWW 


HAP. 
V. 


luloty. 


is great plenty of fiſh, fowl, and veniſon, As 
for other neceſſaries, the inhabitants receive them 
from England annually at the return of the ſhip- 
ing. 
a Newfoundland was claimed as part of the do- 
minions of Great-Britain, by virtue of Canot's 
diſcovery of it in the reign of Hengy VII. and 
ſome voyages that were made thither in the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns by Engliſh adventurers, who brought 
from thence Furrs and fiſh; but the Eng liſh making 
no ſettlements there, the Portugueſe and French 
uſed to fiſh upon the banks, and trade with the 


But the ſubjects of France ſhall be allowed to 


catch fiſh and dry them on the land, in that part 


only of the ſaid iſland, and no other, which 
ſtretches from the place called Cape Bonaviſta to 
the northern point of the ſaid iſland, and from 
thence running down by the weftern fide reaches 
as far as the place called Point Riche; but the 
French ſhall not fortify any place in Newfound- 
land, or erect any buildings there, beſides ſtages 
made of boards, and huts neceflary and uſual for 
drying of fiſh ; or reſort to the ſaid iſland beyond 
the time neceſſary for fiſhing and drying of fiſh, 


As to the ſtate of the fortifications in the Bri- The ate of 
tiſh plantations four years ago, and particularly the fortifica - 
: tiny in the 


thoſe of the iſlands, this may in a great meaſure hu d, Ce- 
be gathered from a poteſt of the houſe of Lords in nic, 


Indians for Furrs and ſkins at the proper ſeaſons : 
Whereupon the Engliſh revived their claim to the 
country again, and actually ſeized ſeveral Portu- 
gueſe ſhips on the coaſt of Newfoundland, bring- 


ing them to England as lawful prize. In the year 
(G10, King James I, made a grant to the Karl 
of Northampton, and others, of that part of the 
iſland which lies between Cape Bonaviſta and 
Cape St, Mary's, and the grantees being incorpo- 
rated and formed into a company, ſent a colony 
thither ; but the ſeverity of the weather, ſickneſs, 
and ſcarcity of proviſions, obliged the planters to 
return to England : And in the year 1620, Sir 
(TEORGE CALVERT, afterwards pre Baltimore, 
obtained a patent of that part of the country 
which lies between the bay of Bulls and Cape St. 
Mary's; and Sir GroRGE ſent a colony to Fer- 
riland, being within the limits of his patent, where 
they built houſes, and erected a ſalt- work: And 
in 1623, the Lord Baltimore himſelf went over 
with his family, and erected a fort for the ſe- 
curity of his plantation ; and other Engliſh adven- 
turers came over and ſettled on the iſland. In 
the mean time, the Engliſh inſiſted on the ſole 
right of fiſhing on the coaſt ; and having a ſqua- 
qron of men of war ſent thither for their protec- 
tion, in the reign of King Jamss I. drove all 
6thers from thence : But in the reign of King 
CHARLEs II. the French were ſuffered to ſettle 
at Placentia, and afterwards poſſeſſed themſelves 
of great part of the iſland. 
pencd after the revolution, there were perpetual 
{kirmiſhes between the Engliſh and French at 
Newfoundland, both by ſea and land ; ſometimes 
the Engliſh attacked the French Colonies, but 
to little purpoſe ; and the French from Placentia 
returned their viſits with better ſucceſs, making 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements : 
And in Queen Axxk's reign, in the year 1705, 
they burnt St. John's, the Engliſh capital, but 
could not however take the fort which command- 
ed the town : And at the peace of Utrecht, anno 
1713, the Queen obliged the French to yield up 
all that part of the iſland they poſſeſſed to Great- 


In the war that hap- 


the year 1734, upon its being carried in that 
houſe not to give the committee power to take 
the ſecurity of the plantations into their conſide- 
ration, 

To which reſolution ſeveral noble Lords dif- 
ſented, for the following reaſons : 

1. Becauſe we apprehend that the power pro- 
poſed to be given to the committee was not only 
expedient but abſolutely neceſſary, ſince (by the 
account given by ſeveral Lords who attended the 
committee, and contradicted by none) it appeared 
to the houſe, that, from the information. of 
Merchants of undoubted credit, Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, and the Leeward-Iſlands, were in ſo de- 
fenceleſs and miſerable a condition that they 
might be taken in twenty-four hours ; and we 
conceive that ſuch imminent danger of ſuch va- 
luable poſſeſſions required an immediate and mi- 
nute examination, in order to diſcover the cauſes 
and nature of the danger, and to apply proper 
and adequate remedies, 

2. Becauſe we conceive that the chict rea- 
ſon urged in the debate againſt this inquiry, is 
the ſtrongeſt argument imaginable for jt, viz. 
That it might diſcover the weakneſs of theſe 
iſlands in the preſent critical juncture of affairs, 
and invite our enemies to invade them: W hereas, 
we think, that this critical juncture calls upon 
us to put our poſſeſſions in a ſtate of defence and 
ſecurity in all events; and ſince we cannot ſuppoſe 
that their preſent defenceleſs condition is un- 
known to thoſe powers who are the moſt likely 
to take the advantage of it, we apprehend it to 
be both prudent and neceſſary that thoſe powers 
ſhould at the fame time know, that the care and 
attention of this houſe was employed for pro- 
viding for their ſecuriry : We conceive Rkewiſe, 
that ſuch an argument may tend to debar a howſe 


of parliament from looking into any of our affairs 


either foreign or domeftick, if in any tranſac- 
M m m m 3 tion 
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CH A. tion at any time there ſhall appear to have been a 
V. weak, treacherous, or negligent management, the 
WY NY directors will never fail to lay hold of that argu- 
ment to ſtop any parliamentary inquiry; and the 
tear of diſcovering a national weakneſs may be 
urged only to prevent the detection of a miniſte- 

rial negligence or guilt, 

3. Becauſe we have found by experience that 
we can never be too attentive to the perſerva- 
tion of the poſſeſſions and dependencies of this 
Kingdom, fince treaties alone will not bind thoſe 
powers, who from the proximity of their ſituations, 
trom favourable opportunities or other induce- 
ments, may be tempted to attack or invade them. 
But the interpoſition of a Britiſh parliament will 
be more expected, and more effectual, than the 
occaſional - expedients of fluctuating and variable 
negotiations, which, in former times, have been 
often more adapted to the prefent neceſſities of 
the Ninifter, than to the real honour and laſting 
{ccurity of the nation. 

4. Becauſe we apprehend the debarring this 
houte from any inquiry into the conduct of Mi- 
niſters for the time paſt, or from giving their ad- 
vice in matters of great concern to the publick 
for the time to come, tends to deſtroy the very 
being of this houſe, and of conſequence the 
whole frame of our conſtitution: And how me- 
lancholy a view mutt it be to all his Majeſty's 
ſuhjects, to fee the private property of ſo many 
particulars, and fo advantagious a trade to the 
whole, refuſed to be brought under the inſpection 
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of this houſe; and yet (as far a3 it appears toCH ap 
us) totally neglected by the adminiſtration ? And . 
we are the more ſurpriſed to find this backward- 
neſs with regard to the intereſt of our colonies, 
ſince we are perſuaded that the balance of trade 
is at preſent againſt us in moſt parts of the world, 
and only compenſated in ſome degree by what 
we gain by our Weſt-India trade: Neither can 
we allow that they ought to be left to look after 
themſelves, ſince they have a right to claim even 
more than the protection of their mother country, 
by the great wealth they annually tranſmit to it, 
and the great duties they pay to the increaſe of 
the publick funds and the civil liſt : And we are 
fully convinced, that if this beneficial trade ſhould 
once be loſt, it will be irrecoverably loſt, to the 
infinite damage of this kingdom : For though the 
iſlands ſhould be reſtored to us afterwards, the 
utenſils and ſtock of Negroes being carried away, 
it would take up a long tract of time, and would 
be a very great expence to the publick, to rein- 
tate them in their preſent condition: We rather 
think it impraQiicable to reſtore them; tho' we 
can by no means ſuppoſe it difficult, by timely 
precaution, to prevent their deſtruction. 

What has been done towards putting the forti- 
cations of the Britiſh plantations in a better ſtate 
than they were in the year 17 34, I confek Fam 
not informed; but I hope they will no longer be 
ſuffered to lie open to the infults and invaſions 
of our enemies, and of every petty pyrate. 


T 


Preſent State of the French Colonies no the continent 


of NORTH 


EN 


HE French Colonies in America may 
be divided into three claſſes. 1. Thoſe 
on the continent of South-America. 2. 
Thoſe on the continent of North-America; and, 
3. Their iſlands in the Atlantick-Ocean. 

1. Their colonies on the continent of South- 
America, which he between the Dutch Colonies 
of Surinam on the north, and the mouth of the 
river Amazon on the ſouth, to which they have 
given the name of Equinoctial France, from its 
Htuation under or ncar the Equator, have been 
already deſcribed in treating of Terra-Firma, in 
De former part of this volume. 


CHAP. [ 
I. 


WWW 


AMERICA. 


. 


2. Their colonies on the continent of North- CH A”. 
America are vaſtly large, if we comprehend all I. 
the countries the French claim a right to there; LV 
but if we reſtrain their territories to what they Northe”: 
have actually planted and poſſeſſed themſelves of, ==" 
thoſe of Great-Britain 2re ſeven times as large. 

The French call all thoſe countries their own 
which lie between the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence and the bay of St. Lewis on the _ 
welt part of the of Mexico, extending 
3 from * to the ſouth-weſt, 
near four thouſand miles, and from the ſouth-eaſt 
of Florida to the north-weſt of Canada, IP 


Ap. 
V. 
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77 AP, an extent of land very little ſhort of the former. 
J. 


The countries included within theſe limits, 
which formerly went under the general names of 
Canada and Florida, the French have changed into 
New - France and Louiſiana. New-France or Ca- 
nada they ſeem to divide from Louiſiana or Flori- 
da by an imaginary line drawn directly from the 
Britiſh plantations on the eaſt, to New-Mexico 
on the weſt, in 39 degrees of north latitude, In 


the grant of Louiſiana to Monſ. CRoz Ar, by 


Lewis XIV. anno 1712, the bounds of it are 


ach, {aid to be the river and lake of Illinois on the 


north, Carolina on the eaſt, the gulph of Mexico 
on the ſouth, and New-Mexico on the weſt. 
As to Canada or New-France, the French would 
ſcarce admit it had any bounds to the north on 
this ſide the pole, till they were limited on that 
fide by an article in the treaty of Utrecht, which 
aſſigns New. Britain and Hudſon's Bay on the 
north of Canada to Great-Britain. And com- 
miſſioners on both fides afterwards aſcertained the 
limits by an imaginary line running trom a cape 
or promontory of New-Britain in the Atlantick- 
Ocean, in 58 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
and running from thence ſouth weſt to the lake 
Miſcoſink, or Miſtaſin, and from thence further 
ſouth-weſt indefinitely to the latitude of 49, all 
the lands to the north of the ſaid line being aſ- 
ſigned to Great-Britain, and all to the ſouth of 
that line, as far as the river of St. Lawrence, 
to the French. | 

The eaſtern boundaries of New-France or Ca- 
nada the French admit are the Britiſh plantations 
of Nova-Scotia, New-England, &c. the ſouthern 
boundary, the line which divides New-France 
from Louiſiana; and to the weſtward the French 
extend the country of New-France as far as the 
Pacifick-Ocean ; and the Aſiatick continent of 
Aſia ſhall be found hereafter to be contiguous to 
North-America. | | 

But how far they will admit the Britiſh planta- 
tions to extend to the weſtward, or the Spaniſh 
territories of New - Mexico to extend to the eaſt, 
this they do not inform us. If we leave it to the 
French to ſettle the limits, no doubt the domi- 
nions of Great-Britain and Spain in North-Ame- 


rica will be confined within very narrow bounds. 


There is an honeſt French writer that freely de- 
clares, when the. Mifſiflipi adventure was ſet on 
foot they were ſanguine enough to expect that all 
North- America would in a few years become a 
province of France, and conſequently they had in 
view the ſwallowing up both the Britiſh and Spa- 
niſh territories in that part of the world; and if 
this ſhould ever be effected, it is not to be ſup- 
poſcd they would put a ſtop to their conqueſts 
tin they had ſubdued all the Spaniſh provinces in 


South-America, and become maſters of the mines 


of Potoſi... 


are really poſſeſſed of in North America that can 
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I ſhall enquire in the next place what the French C H AP. 


J. 


ſupport their claim to all thoſe fine countries 2 


which lie between the Britiſh plantations on the 
eaſt, and New-Mexico on the welt; or what co- 
lour the 

their we Pires weſtward as far as they can agree 
with the Indians for their lands; or to oppoſe the 
Spaniards in extending their dominions from 
New-Mexico to the eaſtward as far as the river 
Miſliſpi. 

I cannot find that the French have yet five towns 
in all that vaſt extent of country that lies between 
the Britiſh and the Spaniſh dominions in North- 
America; and it is very well known that the 
Spaniards poſſeſſed the weſt fide of North-Ameri- 
ca, and the Engliſh the eaſt, long before the 
French had a ſettlement in the country, Indeed 
the French have ſince crept into the mouth of St. 
Lawrence on the north-eaſt, and into the river 
Miſſiſſipi on the ſouth-weſt, and have built a 
town or two with ſome forts on theſe rivers and 
on the neighbouring lakes, which run through this 
vaſt continent; and no doubt, were they ſtrong 
enough in thoſe parts, they would elbow both the 
Spaniards and Engliſh out of Canada and Florida. 
But if the firſt diſcovery, and the actual puſſeſſion 
and improvement of a country can give a Prince 
or ſtate any title to it, the Spaniards and Engliſh 


- muſt have a better right to it than the French, 


eſpecially where the natives have put themſelves 
under the protection of either nation, and ac- 
knowledged themſelves ſubjects of the reſpective 
Soveraigns. Now moſt of the nations on the eaſt 
of the rivers Miſſiflipi and St. Lawrence, it ap- 
pears, . voluntarily have acknowledged themſelves 
ſubject to the crown of England, and the coun- 
tries weſt of the Miſſiſſipi have moſt of them ſub- 
mitted to the Spaniards: Where then ſhall we 
find the countries of New-France and Louiſiana, 
unleſs it be within the reach of the great guns of 
their forts on the rivers of St. Lawrence and 
Miſſiſſipi; and here they have ſcarce any other 
title to the country than what they obtained by 


The rea! li- 
mits of the 
Frech ter- 


have to oppoſe the Engliſh extending 2 in 
Orth 


America. 


uſurpation, or a lawleſs force, very ſeldom aſking 


leave of the natives to ſettle in their country; 
which alone can give a foreigner a juſt right to 
I look upon it, therefore, 


the dominion of it. I 
that the French have the leaſt pretenſions to Flo- 
rida or Canada of any of the three powers already 
mentioned. However, as they have aQtually been 
poſſeſſed of ſome countries in Canada between the 
river of St. Lawrence and New- Britain or Hud- 
ſon's Pay for about an hundred years, and theſe 
countries ſeem. to. be confirmed to the as far as 
the Engliſh had a right to confirm them, I ſhall 
readily allow their title to that part of Canada. 


But as to the reſt of Canada and Louiſiana, I 
cannot admit they have a right to any part of 
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CH AP. them, notwithſtanding the forts they have erected 
IJ. on thoſe rivers. The eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſipi 
i tze property of the Indians ſubject to Great- 
Britain, and the weſtern ſide of it belongs to the 
Indians who are under the dominion of the Spa- 
niards; and we find the Spaniards aſſerting their 
title to it by demoliſhing the forts that Monſ. De 
SALE and D' IBBERvVILLE erected on the weſt 
fide of that river, and have as much right to 
demoliſh the forts the French have erected on the 
welt ſide of it, 

The chief rivers in this vaſt extended country 
are, 1. The river St. Lawrence, 2. The river 
Miſſiſſipi. 3. The river Illinois. 4. The Oubach. 

5. The Hohio. 6. The Peleſipi ; and, 7. The 
Hogohegee. 5 bt | 

1. The Miſſiſſipi, or river St. Lewis, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, riſes in the north-weſt 
part of Canada, taking its courſe firſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and in 45 degrees, turning almoſt due ſouth, 
continues that courſe till it diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulf of Mexico in 30 degrees north latitude, and 
95 degrees of weſtern longitude, by four or five 
mouths, ſeveral large rivers falling into it both from 
the eaſt and weſt. The Miſſiſſipi is agreed to be 
a very large deep river; and ſome French writers 
add, that it 1s a gentle ſtream, and navigable for 
large veſſels from the ſource almoſt to the mouth. 
But other French writers, and ſome Enolifh ſea- 
men, aſſure me, that it has a very rapid ſtream, 
and that there are cataracts in ſeveral parts of it 
which obſtruct the navigation; and that there are 
fuch ſhoals at the mouth of the river that large 
ſhips cannot enter it. 

2, The river of St. Lawrence iſſues out of the 
lake Ontario or Frontenac, in 45 degrees of north 
latitude, and 78 degrees of weſtern longitude ; 
and taking its courſe to the north-eaſt by Mont- 
real and Quebeck, diſcharges itſelf into the bay 
or gulph of St. Lawrence, in 51 degrees north 
latitude, being navigable for large veſſels as high 
as Montreal ; but near that town there 1s a cata- 
ra& which interrupts the navigation. 

3. The river Illinois is another navigable river, 
which riſing near the lake of the ſame name, 
takes its courſe to the ſouth-weſt, and falls into 
the Miffiſſipi. 

4. and 5, The rivers Oubach and Hohio are 

two navigable rivers, which riſing near the lake 
Erie unite their ftreams, and fall into the Miſſiſ- 
ſipi in 36 degrees north latitude. 
Pelcfipi ang 6. and 7. The Peleſipi and Hogohegee riſe in 
Hogohezee. the Apalathian mountains, and uniting their 
ſtreams, flow almoſt due weft till they meet 
with the Hohio a little before it falls into the 
Miſſiſſipi, in 36 degrees north latitude z at the 
mouths of which rivers ſtands a French fort, cal- 
led the Old Fort. 

This country alſo has ſeveral ſpacious lakes, 


Rivers. 


St. Law * 
che. 


Illinois. 


Oubach and 
Hohio. 


Lakes. 
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the chief whereof are, 1. The lake of OntarioCy a; 
or Frontenac. 2. The lake Erie. 3. The Huron ] 
Lake, 4. The Illinois Lake; and, 5. The Upper wy 
Lake, any of which are ſeveral hundred miles in 
length. The lakes of Ontario and Erie have been ona, 
already deſcribed in treating of New-York. Erie, 

3: The lake of Hurons has a communication Huss. 
with that of Erie, and with the lakes of Illinois ting, 
and the upper lake : And the river Illinois riſing Upper 
near the lake of the fame name, and falling into 
the Miſſiſſipi, the French propoſed by this means 
to have an eaſy communication between the ri- 
vers of St. Lawrence and Miſſiſſipi, and to unite 
New-France and Louiſiana into one province, 
But as there is no paſſage by water from the lake 
Ontario to that of Erie, on account of the cata- 
ract of Niagara; and that there are ſeveral cata- 
racts in the rivers St. Lawrence and Miſſiſſipi, and 
they muſt take fo vaſt a compaſs to the north-eaſt 
in ſuch a journey to paſs through the lakes of 
the Hurons and Illinois, and that there is a con- 
ſiderable ſpace between the lake and the river Illi. 
nois, I queſtion whether it would not this way 
take up five or ſix months for a fingle man to 
travel from Quebeck to the mouth of the river 
Miſſiſſipi: And probably it would be impractica- 
ble for a great body of men to march the ſame 
ground in twice that time. a 

I do not find the French pretend to have divided No f 
this vaſt continent of North-America into pro- font "7 
vinces yet, only they are pleaſed to call the north Liga, 
part of it New-France, and the ſouth Louiſiana, 

In the former they have had ſettlements for up- 
wards of an hundred years ; in the latter they had 
not one till the year 1717, if we except two or 
three forts built in the bay of Spirito Santo, and 
at the mouth of the river Miffiſſipi by Meſſieurs 
De SALE and D' InpBERvVILLE ; which were de- 
moliſhed by the Spaniards ſoon after they were 
erected. And as for towns, I meet with the names Town. 
of no more than three in Canada, viz. 1, Que- 
beck the capital. 2. Montreal; and, 3. Trois 
Rivieres; and in Louiftana only the town of 
New-Orleans lately erected. 

1. Quebeck, the capital, is ſituated in 47 de- Gba. 
grees 30 minutes north latitude, and in 7 1 degrees el 
of weſtern longitude, on the north ſhore of the Flor 
river of St. Lawrence, about two hundread leagues * 
ſouth-weſt of the mouth of it; being divided 
into the upper and lower town, both of them 
about three miles in circumference, and defended 
by a caſtle which ſtands on an eminence: There 
being in the upper town five churches, befides 
the cathedral; the Biſhop and twelve Prebends 


* 0 


reſiding together in the chapter-houſe, which, it 


is faid, is a molt admirable ſtructure. 

This city is the metropolis of the French do- 
minions in North-America as well as a Biſhop's 
ſe; the Vice-roy who reſides here, aſſuming — 
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title of Governor and Captain-General both of 


New-France and Louiſiana, which, according to 
the French, comprehends all Canada and Florida; 
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For if we rightly examine their ſentiments and CH AP, 
their actions, it does not appear they have any I. 


HAP. 
. fort of religion, or well formed notion of a Deity NY 


atreal, 


ris Rivie» 


„ Orle- 


Ierided. 


de Indians 
F.orida or 


except ſome little portions they are pleaſed to 
permit Great- Britain to poſſeſs, till they are in a 
condition to drive our colonies from thence in- 
to the ſea, in the language of one of their wri- 
ters, 3 

2. Montreal is ſituated on an iſland in the ri- 
ver of St. Lawrence, fixty leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Quebeck; the iſland being about fourtcen leagues 
in length and five in breadth. The whole ifland 
is full of fine plantations, and the town ſtrongly 
ſituated 3 at leaſt we find it was ftrong enough to 
defend itſelf againſt the attacks of the Iroquois or 
five nations, when they burnt and plundered all 
the French ſettlements in the ifland but this town, 
in the year 1688: And I do not doubt but the 
fortifications have been ſince improved, as it is the 
principal frontier garriſon of the French againſt 
the Iroquois or Indians under the protection of 
New-York. The river of St. Lawrence is not 
navigable above Montreal on account of ſome 
cataracts and the rapidity of the ſtream. 

3. Trois Rivieres is a town ſo named from its 
ſituation at the confluence of three rivers, one 
whereof is that of St. Lawrence, and lies almoſt 
in the midway between Quebeck and Montreal : 
It is ſaid to be a well built town, and conſiderable 
mart, where the Indians exchange their ſkins 
and Furrs for European goods. 

As to the town of New-Orleans, faid to be 
erected lately near the mouth of the Miſſiſſipi, in 
Louiſiana, — I have not met with any par- 
ticular deſcription of this or any other French ſet- 
tlements on that fide, 

As to the air, the Indian inhabitants, the ani- 
mals, vegetables, and produce of French Canada, 
theſe are much the ſame as in New-England, New- 
York, and Nova-Scotia, which lie contiguous to 
them; and Louiſiana, or French Florida, in like 
manner reſembles Carolina in theſe articles, How- 
ever, I ſhall preſent the reader with ſome of thoſe 
accounts the French give us of theſe countries, 
and inquire what is to be depended upon either in 
their relations or ours, 

Monſieur JouTEL, who accompanied DE 
SALE in his diſcoveries in the bay of Spirito Santo 
to the weſtward of the Miſſiſſipi, gives the fol- 
lowing character of the natives: Allowing, fays 
this gentleman, that there are ſome Barbarians leſs. 
wicked and brutal than others, yet there are none 
good, nor thoroughly capable of ſuch things as are 
above the reach of our ſenſes ; there is no relying 
on them; there is always cauſe to ſuſpect them: 
And in ſhort, before a ſavage can be made a Chri- 
ſtian, it is requiſite to make him a man; and we 


look upon theſe ſavages as having neither King 
nor laws, and what is moſt deplorable, no Gon: 


if ſome of them upon certain occaſions do ſome- 
times own a firſt or ſoveraign being, or do pay 
ſome veneration to the ſun. As to the firſt arti- 
cle, they deliver themſelves in ſuch a confuſed 
manner, and with ſo many contradictions and 
extravagancies, that it plainly appears they neither 
know or believe any thing of it. And as for the 
ſecond, it is only a bare cuſtom, without any ſeri- 
ous reflections on their part. 

'The fame traveller ſpeaking of an interview 
he had with the Chicfs of another nation to the 
weſtward of the river Miſſiſſipi, fays, their elders 
came to meet us in their formalities, which con» 
ſiſted in ſome Goats ſkins dreſſed and painted of 
ſeveral colours, which they wore on their ſhoul- 
ders like belts, and plumes of feathers of ſeveral 
colours on their heads like coronets. Six or ſeven 
of them had ſquare ſword blades like the Spa- 
niſh, on the hilts whereof they had faſtened great 
plumes of feathers, and ſeveral Hawks bills; 
ſome of them had clubs, which they called head- 
breakers ; ſome only their: bows and arrows; 
others pieces of white Linen reaching from ſhoul- 
der to ſhoulder, All their faces were daubed with 
black or red: There were twelve elders who 
walked in the middle, and the youth and warri- 
ors. in ranks on the right and left of the old 
men, 

Being come up to us in that manner, ke that 
conducted us made a fign for us to halt, which 
when we had done, all the old men lifted up their 
right hands above their heads, crying in a moſt 
ridiculous manner; but it behoved us to have a 
care of Nr That done, they came and 
embraced us, uſing all ſorts of endearments. 

The whole company conducted us afterwards 
to their Chief's cottage; and after we had ſtaid 
there a ſhort time, they led us to a larger cottage 
a quarter of a league from thence, being the hut 
in which they have their publick rejoycings and 
great aſſemblies. We found it furniſhed with 
mats for us to fit on. The elders ſeated them- 
ſelves round about us, and they brought us to eat 
fome Sagamite, which is their pottage, little Beans,. 
bread made of Indian Corn, and another fort they 
make with boiled Flower ; and at laſt they made. 


us ſmoke. 


The cottages that are inhabited are not each of Their 
them for a private family, for in ſome of them Vailings. 


there are fifteen or twenty ; each of which has its 
nook or corner-bed, and other utenſils to its ſelf, 
but without any partition to ſeparate it from the 
reſt : However, they have nothing in common 
beſides the fire, which is in the midſt of the hut, 
and never goes. out, It is made of great trees, 
the ends whereof are laid together, ſo that when 

once 
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I. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


comer takes care to keep it up, 


IÜbe cottages are round at the top, after the 


Moveables, 


Huſbandry, 


manner of a Bee-hive or a rick of hay. Some 
of them are ſixty foot in diameter, In order to 
build them, they ſet up long poles as thick as a 
man's leg, tall and ſtraight, and placing them in 
a circle join the tops together; then they faſten 
and coyer them with weeds, When they remove 
their dwellings they generally burn the cottages, 
and build new ones on the ground they deſign to 
inhabit, 

Their moveables are ſome Buffaloes or Bullocks 
hides, and Goats ſkins well cured, ſome mats cloſe 
wove, wherewith they adorn their huts ; and 
ſome earthen veſſels, which they are very ſkilful 
at making, and wherein they boil their fleſh, 
roots, and Sagamite, or pottage. They have al- 
ſo ſome ſmall baſkets made of canes, ſerving to 
put their fruit and other proviſtons in. Their beds 
are made of canes raiſed two or three foot above 
the ground, handſomely fitted with mats and 
Bullocks hides, or Goats ſkins, which ſerve them 
inſtead of feather-beds, quilts, and blankets ; and 
thoſe beds are parted one from another by mats 
hung up. 

Their tillage conſiſts in breaking up juſt the 
ſurface of the earth with a wooden inſtrument 
like a pick-ax, which they make by ſplitting the 
end of a thick piece of wood that ſerves for a 
handle, and putting another piece of wood ſharp 
pointed at one end into the lit. This inſtrument 
ſerves them inſtead of a hoe and ſpade, for they 


have no iron tools. When the land has been 


Perſons of 
the Florida 
Indians, 


Their wo» 
men, 


thus broke up, the women ſow and plant the In- 
dian Corn, Beans, Pompions, Water-Melons, 
and other grain, and garden-ſtuff, 

The Indians are generally handſome, but disfi- 
gure themſelves by making ſtreaks on their faces 
from the top of the forehead down the noſe to 
the tip of the chin; which is done by pricking 
the ſkin till it bleeds, and then ſtrewing fine pow- 


der of Charcoal on the ſkin, which ſinks in and 


mixes with the blood. They alſo make, after the 
ſame manner, the figures of living creatures, of 
leaves and flowers, on their ſhoulders, thighs, 
and other parts of their bodies; and paint them- 
ſelves, as has been ſaid beſore, with black or red, 
and ſometimes both together. 

The women are generally well ſhaped, and 
would not be diſagreeable did they adhere to na- 
ture; but they diſguſe themſelves as ridiculouſly 
as the men, not only with the ſtreaks they have 
like them down their faces, but by other figures 
they make at the corners of their eyes and on their 
bodies, particularly on their boſoms, 

The women do all the work in the cottage, 
either in pounding the Indian Corn, and baking 


their bread, dreſſing their other proviſions, dry- hands over it, and talks a long time; after wm 


ing, parching, or ſmoaking their fleſh, fetching CHa 
l 


the wood they have occaſion for, or the fleſh of 
wild beaſts killed by their huſbands in the woods, 
which are often at a great diſtance, 

I did not obſerve that their women were natu- 
rally given to lewdneſs ; but their virtue is not 
proof againſt ſome of our toys when preſented 
them, as needles, knives, and more particularly 
ſtrings of beads, whereof they make necklaces 
and bracelets : "That temptation is rarely reſiſted 
by them, and the leſs, becauſe they have no reli- 
gion or law to prohibit the practice. It is true, 
their huſbands when they take them in the fact, 
ſometimes do puniſh them either by ſeparation or 
otherwiſe ; but that is rare. 


The country of theſe Indians being generally Ha, 


warm, almoſt all of them go naked; unleſs when 
the north wind blows, then they cover them- 
ſelves with a Buffaloe's hide or Goat's ſkin cur'd, 
The women wear nothing but a ſkin, mat, or 
clout hanging round them like a petticoat, and 
reaching half way down their legs before and be- 
hind: On their heads they have nothing but their 
hair platted and knotted behind. 


As for their temper, it may be ſaid of theſe as Geniu u 
of all other Indians of that great continent, that temter. 


they are not miſchievous unleſs wronged or at- 
tacked ; in which caſe they are all fierce and re- 
vengeful, They watch all opportunities to be re- 
venged, and never let any flip when offered, which 
is the cauſe of their being continually at war 
with their neighbours, and of that martial hu- 
mour ſo predominant among them. 


As to the knowledge of a Gop, they did not Religion 


ſeem to us to have any fixed notion of him. It is 
true, we met with ſome in our way who, as far 
as we could judge, believed there was ſome ſu- 
perior being which was above all things, and this 
they teſtified by lifting up their hands and eyes to 
heaven; yet without any manner of concern, as 
believing that the ſaid exalted being does not re- 
gard at all what is done here below. However, 
none of them having any places of worſhip, ce- 
remonies, or prayers, to manifeſt their devotion, 
it may be ſaid of them all, that they have no re- 
ligion, at leaſt thoſe that we ſaw, 

They obſerve ſome ceremonies, it is true but 
whether they have any regard to a ſuperior being, 
or whether they are only popular and proceeding 
from cuſtom, is what we were not able to diſco- 
ver. Thoſe ceremonies are as follows: When 


the Corn is ripe, they gather a certain quantity Parti 
in a baſket, which is placed on a ſtool dedicated cen 


to that uſe, and ſerving only upon theſe myſteri- 
ous occaſions, which they have a great venera- 
tion for, | 

The baſket with the Corn being placed on that 
honoured ſtool, one of the elders holds out his 
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CHAP, the ſaid old man diſtributes the Corn among the 
women, and no perſon is allowed to eat of the 
ie Corn *till eight days after that ceremony, 


This ſeems to be in the nature of offering or 
bleſſing the firſt-fruits of their harveſt. 

At their aſſemblies, when the Sagamite or pot- 
tage, which is the moſt eſſential part of their meal, 
is boiled in a great pot, they place that pot on the 
ſtool of ceremony abovementioned, and one of 
the elders ſtretches out his hands over it, mutter- 
ing ſome words between his teeth for a conſider- 
able time, after which they fall to eating. 

When the young folks are grown up to be fit 
to go to the wars, and take upon them to be Sol- 
diers, thetr garment conſiſting of ſome ikin or 
clout, together with their bow, quiver, and ar- 
rows, is placed on the aforeſaid ſtool, an old man 
ſtretches out his hands over them, mutters the 
words as above, and then the garments, bows, 
quivers, and arrows, are given to the perſons 
they belong to, "The ſame ceremonies are uſed by 
them in the cultivating of their grain and product, 
but particularly of the Tobacco. 

Monſieur JouTEL ſpeaking of two women tak- 
en priſoners in their wars, ſays, that one of them 
was ſuffered to return home, but the other wo- 
man was kept to fall a ſacrifice to the rage and 


\ vengeance of the women and maids; who having 


igion, 


Th 
ne com- 
cl 
articu pe! their 
PIT UN 


ſlaves to eat 


weir leſs, 


armed themſelves with thick ſtakes, ſharp pointed 
at the end, conducted that wretch to a by-place, 
where each of thoſe furies began to torment her, 
ſometimes with the point of their ſtaff, and ſome- 
times laying on her with all their might. One 
tore off her hair; another cut off her finger; 
and every one of thoſe outragious women endea- 
voured to put her to ſome exquiſite torture, to 
revenge the death of their huſbands and kinſmen 
who had been killed in the former wars ; ſo that 
the unfortunate creature expected her death-ſtroke 
as mercy. 

At laſt one of them gave her a blow with a 
heavy club on the head, and another run a ſtake 
ſeveral times into her body, with which ſhe fell 
down dead on the ſpot. Then they cut that mi- 
ſerable victim into morſels, and obliged ſome ſlaves 
of that nation they had been long poſſeſſed of to eat 
them; which to me is a very ſtrong argument 
againſt there being Canibals in Florida,. as the firſt 
adventurers reported ; for here we ſee the Indians, 


Inſtead of devouring the fleſh of their enemies, 


compelling their ſlaves to eat it, as being a morſe! 
they moſt deteſted and abhorred ; fo far were the 
from having a guſt for human fleſh themſelves. 
Had they in the heat of their fury taken the 
heart of the priſoner, broiled and eaten it, as the 
Dutch did DE W1T's, then there would have 
been ſome colour to have denominated theſe peo- 
ple Canibals. But as they in this inſtance declare 
human fleſh only fit for ſlaves and the vileſt of 
Vo I. III. 


mankind to eat, and did not ſhew any inclination CH AP. 
to taſte it themſelves, DE WiT's executioners I. 
ſeem to have a much better title to the name of 
Canibals than the Florida Indians, who were cer- 

tainly. moſt groſly miſrepreſented by our firſt 
voyage-writers, | 

As for the manners and cuſtoms of the Illinois, cheraqter of 
they are, in many particulars, the ſame as thoſe the Iilinow, 
of the other nations we have ſeen, They are 
naturally fierce and revengeful ; and among them 
the toil of ſowing, planting, carrying of bur. 
thens, and doing all other things that belong to 
the ſupport of life, appertains peculiarly to the 
women. The men have no other buſineſs but 
going to the war, and hunting. 

The nations I have ſpoken of before (ſays the 
ſame writer) are not at all or very little addicted to 
thieving ; but it was not ſo with the Illinois. It 
behoves every man to watch their feet as well as 
their hands, for they know how to turn any thing 
out of the way dextrouſly. They are ſubject to 
the general vice of all the other Indians, which is 
to boaſt very much of their warlike exploits ; that 
is the main ſubject of their diſcourſe, and they 
are very great liars, 

They pay a reſpect to the dead, as appears by Their beha- 
their care in burying them, eſpecially ſuch as are __ tothe 
conſiderable among them. This is alſo practiſedè“ 
among the Accancea's, but they differ in this par- 
ticular, that the Accancea's weep and make their 
complaints for ſome days, whereas the Chahoua- 
nous and other people of the Illinois nation do 
juſt the contrary ; for when any of them die, they 
wrap them up in ſkins, and then put them into 
coffins made of the barks of trees, then fing and 
dance about them for twenty-four hours, thoſe 
dancers tying calabaſhes or gourds about their 
bodies, with ſome Indian W heat in them to rattle 
and make a noiſe, and ſome of them have a drum 
made of a great earthen pot, on which they ex- 
tend a Goat's ſkin, and beat thereon with a ſtick. 

During that rejoicing they throw their preſents 
on the coffin, ſuch as bracelets, pendants, or 
pieces of earthen-ware and ſtrings of beads, en- 
couraging the ſingers to perform their duty well, 


If any friend happens to come thither at that time, 


he immediately throws down his preſent and falls 
a ſinging and dancing like the reſt, When that 
ceremony is over, they bury the body with part 
of the preſents, making choice of ſuch as may be 
moſt proper for it. They alſo bury with it ſome 


y ſtore of Indian Wheat, with a pot to boil it in, 


and repeat the ſame ceremony at the year's end. 
I have not troubled the reader with the voyages Remarks 
of the Baron La HonTAN and HENNEPIN thro' on the rela» 


Canada and Florida, becauſe their accounts are 3 


now generally agreed to be fabulous, and in the venturers.. 


moſt material articles, particularly religion, di- 
rectly contradit each other. With equal reaſon 
Nannn I have 
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THE PRNESENT STATE 


CHAP.I have omitted the accounts the French gave us 


of Louiſiana in the memorable Miſſiſſipi year, 


117177, when they repreſented that country as a 


perſect paradiſe, in order to engage the bubbled 
adventurers in the project of planting that coun- 


try: Nor is this the only inſtance of abuſing 


people with partial accounts of new-diſcovered 
nations, It is the caſe of almoſt every enter- 
priſe of this kind. The undertakers, who have 
{ome particular views to their own private ad- 
vantage, obſerving that it is impracticable to bring 
them about without the hands and purſes of others, 
draw the moſt agreeable landſkips of the country 


they intend to viſit to invite others io join with 


them: This was Sir WALTER RALEGH's con- 


duct when he was about to plant colonies in Vir- 
ginia and Guiana, where he expected to acquire 
immenſe treaſures; and in this he did but imitate 
the Spaniards that went before him. Thus did 
the New-England adventurers alſo deſcribe that 
country, and the celebrated PENN his Penſylva- 
nia: And thus of late did Pu RRV the Swiſs amuſe 
his countrymen : He made them believe that the 
climate of Georgia was free from the inconveni- 
ences, of heat or cold: That the foil in a manner 
produced Corn and fruits ſpontaneouſly, and 
that eſtates might be raiſed on a ſudden with very 
little labour: But when the people he carried 
over came to be ſenſible of the labour and fatigue 
of clearing plantations, the hazard of being at- 
tacked by Indians and Spaniards, and the neceflity 
of erecting forts for their ſecurity, as well as of 
building houſes for themſelves, they began to 
curſe the man that led them thither. And if 
PurRy had not in good time died a natural death 
in his new-ereCted town of Purryſburg, he would 
have run the hazard of being pulled in pieces by his 
deluded countrymen, as a gentleman who lately 
came from Carolina aſſured me. 

I would not be underſtood by theſe reflections, 
however, to diſcourage the further planting of 
Carolina or Georgia. I know there is a rational 
proſpect of conſiderable advantage to the nation 
from this attempt, ſince we find theſe countries 
will produce thoſe very articles we moſt want, 
ſuch as ſilks, Wine, Oil, Rice, Furrs, ſkins and 
naval ſtores; but I would not have our people 
that go thither deceive themſelves, as if nothing 
was to be done there, no inconveniencies to be 
met with, or hazards to be run; for in the firſt 
planting and eſtabliſhing colonies in the beſt coun- 
tries this muſt be expected: And it is well if the 
firſt generation live to ſee any thing brought to 
perfection, though they may have this ſatisfaction, 
that they are laying a foundation of laſting bene- 
fits which will hereafter probably accrue to their 
mother country in general, and to their own 
poſterity in particular, by theſe glorious toils, 


To return to the French plantations on the CH A ; 


continent of North-America. It is obſervable that 
the inhabitants of the Britiſh Colonies are or af. 


fect to be thought under ſome apprehenſions, Refe cin 


that the French are ſo ſituated on the back of the 
Engliſh ſettlements, that it is, or will ſoon be, 


in their power to ruin our trade with the Indians, ce conti. 
and by harafling the Britiſh Dominions on that 3k 


ſide, oblige us to quit that continent: That the 
French will draw a line from the mouth of the 
River St, Lawrence to the gulph of Mexico, and 
ſo ſtrengthen it with forts and redoubts, that 
they will in time drive our people into the ſea : 
And to heighten our terror of the French, they 
repreſent their colonies as conſiſting of two hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls at leaſt, ſupported by great 
bodies of regular forces from France, againit 
which *tis impoſſible, they ſuggeſt, to defend our 
frontiers, And I muſt confeſs, that converſing 
with ſeveral Weſt-India Merchants, who ſeemed 
to be in the ſame way of thinking, I was once of 
opinion our colonies were in ſome hazard of be- 
ing ſwallowed up by the French ; but upon tak- 
ing a more particular ſurvey of the country, and 
the circumſtances of each nation, I am inclined 
to think that this is an event which we have a 
great deal of reaſon to ſuppoſe will never happen, 
unleſs our colonies ſhould find themſelves fo ill 
uſed by their mother country as voluntarily to 
throw themſelves into the arms of France ; which 
on many accounts can never be ſuppoſed. 

Theſe gentlemen, who talk of drawing a line 
from the gulph of Mexico to the bay of St. Law- 
rence, a tract of between three and four thouſand 
miles, and rendering it ſtrong enough to reſiſt the 
forces of the Britiſh Plantations, muſt ſurely ima- 
gine that New-France is as well peopled as the 
Old, and maintains as many regular forces; and 
that the Engliſh ſettlements are deſtitute of in- 
habitants; whereas the caſe is the very reverſe, 

Some gentlemen, *tis true, have calculated, 
that the French in North-America amount to two 
hundred thouſand ſouls ; tho' it is probable they 
are not half that number : But admitting there was 
as many as is pretended, we cannot ſuppoſe there 
are forty thouſand men fit for war amongſt them, 
and of theſe but few can be ſpared from the buſi - 
neſs of their plantations. How then ſhould the 
French defend a line of three thouſand miles 


extent, much leſs raiſe a force ſufficient to ſub- 


due our plantations, where they muſt admit we 
have three times the number of men they have 
in theirs? And theſe many of them brave hardy 
fellows, . uſed to the ſea and other laborious and 
hazardous employments. Another great advan- 
tage we have of them is, that we can raiſe good 
bodies of Horſe and Dragoons, which they cannot; 
and if they could it would be impracticable O 
Mar 


CH 
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CHA P. march them over ſuch vaſt deſarts and mountains 
|, as there are in moſt parts of that country (from 
YN north to ſouth) to come at us, 

The frontiers, it is true, of ſome of our colo- 
nies may be expoſed to the ravages of the French 
Indians, and it will be prudence in us to erect 
forts, or keep ſome troops on foot in ſuch places 
as lie moſt open to their incurſions, particularly 
on the Lake of Champlain, on the frontiers of 
New-York, and on the Lakes of Ontario and 
Erie; and to have ſome armed veſſels upon theſe 
Lakes, which would not only defend the frontiers, 
but protect our Indians on that fide, and prevent 
their deſerting over to the French, It might be 
proper alſo to erect forts on the paſſes of the Apa- 
lathian mountains on the back of Virginia and Ca- 
rolina for the ſame end; but I ſhould by no means 
be for extending our plantations beyond this na- 
tural barrier. There is as much land within it 
as we can ever plant to advantage, and we ſhall 
only weaken our ſettlements by endeavouring to 
enlarge thoſe bounds. If the French are deter- 
mined to eſtabliſh themſelves on the banks of the 
Miſſiſſipi and in the bay of Apalathy, the beſt rea- 
ſon we have to oppoſe this project is, leſt they 
ſhould one day penetrate to the Spaniſh Mines, or 
make themſelves maſters of the navigation of the 
gulph of Mexico; which will enable them to put 
what terms they pleaſe upon Spain. It will then 
be in their power to compel his catholick Ma- 
jeſty to give them the trade of Old-Spain and of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and to exclude the ſubjects 
of Britain and all other European nations from 
ſending their manufaQtures to the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies by the flota or otherwiſe ; and poſſibly they 
will not reſt ſatisfied till they have compelled his 
catholick Majeſty to let them into a ſhare of his 
mines, 

But as to their raiſing Silk or Wine, Sugar or 
Tobacco, in the country they have denominated 
Louiſiana, I am apt to think the French are too 
wiſe to attempt any of them. 

It might be prudent indeed in Britain to at- 
tempt the raiſing Silk and Wine in Carolina, be- 
cauſe we have none of our own; but why the 
French ſhould promote theſe in Florida I can ſee 
no more reaſon than that we ſhould encourage the 
Woollen or Iron manufactures there: And as for 
Sugar, the French ſeem to have more already than 
they know how to diſpoſe of; and they will ſure- 
never be able to raiſe good Tobacco cheaper 
than we do in Virginia; where Pm informed the 
planter ſells it frequently for a Penny a Pound. 

The Engliſh alſo have this farther advantage in 
raiſing Wine, Silk, &c. in their own plantations, 
that they lie upon the mouths of numerous rivers, 
and may embark the produce of theſe countries 
immediately for England with very little trouble. 
and expence; whereas the navigation to Louiſi- 
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ana or to Canada is much longer and more hazar- CH AP, 


dous. The French are not maſters of two rivers I. 
that fall into the Atlantick-Ocean, from whence (ww 
I conclude they will never plant that extenſive 

country of Louiſtana far from the coalt ; and if 

they ſhould, it will not anſwer their expectations, 

or be very prejudicial to Great-Britain, 

As to the Spaniards attacking our plantations Remarks on 
on the ſide of Georgia, with which we have lately the eG 500” 
been alarmed, what they do of this nature muſt an N 
be done very ſuddenly if at all; for that frontier Syani«19s, 
will be put into ſuch a poſture of defence in a 
very little time that it will not be in the power 
of Spain to hurt us. The crown of Great-Britain 
has never interpoſed with that vigour in defence 
of any of her colonies as it has in bchalf of Geor- 
gia, and that with very good reaſon, it being the 
as well as both the 
Carolina's, all of which will be ſecured by this 
barrier; and the lands of thoſe colonies conſequent- 
ly rendered of ten times the value they were when 
they lay expoſed to the ravages of the Spaniards 
and Indians. As to the French, they have a de- 
ſart country of three or four hundred miles to paſs 
over from their ſettlements on the Miſſiſſipi and 
the bay of Apalach, before they can reach the 
frontiers of Georgia and Carolina, We have no 
reaſon therefore to be under any great apprehen- 
ſions from them at preſent. The Spaniards, both 
on the eaſt and weſt of Florida, are much more 
in danger of the French than the Britiſh Colonies 
are, and they will probably one day be made ſen- 
ſible that their ſafety conſiſts in a ſtrict union with 
Great-Britain; that there is no other way left to 
defend their mines in North America from the 
incroachments of the French, if they eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the northern ſhores of the gulph of. 
Mexico, and on the banks of the Miſſiſſipi. 


CHAP 


Of the French Iſlands in the Atlantick-Ocean. 


HE third and laſt diviſion of French Ame- C HAP. 
rica I propoſed to defcribe is that of their II. 
iſlands in the Atlantick-Ocean, viz. of the Carib- , 
bees taking them from ſouth to north, I. Gra- Of the 
nada. 2, Martinico. 3. Marigalante. 4. Gua- nage * 
dalupe. 5. Deſiada or Deſirada. 6. St. Bartho- 
lomew. 7. Sancta Cruz; and, 8. St. Martin; 
beſides which they have three iſlands of ſome con- 
ſequence in the bay of St. Lawrence on the coaſt 
of Nova-Scotia, viz. 9. Cape Breton. 10. St. 
John's; and, 11. Anticoſte. 
1. Granada is ſituated in 12 degrees north la- Grand. 
titude, about thirty leagues fouth-weſt of Barba- 
does, and about the ſame diſtance north of Ca- 
ribiana or New-Andaluſia. This. iſland is 25 
leagues in circumference, and has ſeveral good bays 
Nn n 2 and 
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Martinico, 


; THE PRESENT STATE 
CH AP.and harbours, ſome of which are fortifyed. 


It is 
eſteemed a fruitful foil, and well watered, produ- 
cing Sugar and ſuch other plants as are found in 
the reſt of the Caribbee - Iſlands. There are abun- 
dance of very ſmall iflands that lie at the north- 
end of Granada, which are called the Granadilla's. 

2, Martinico is ſituated between 14 and 15 de- 
grees of north latitude, and in 61 degrees of weſ- 
tern longitude, lying about forty leagues north- 
welt of Barbadoes, It is twenty leagues in length, 
but of an uncqual breadth, the in-land part of it 


hilly ; and-at a diſtance appears like three diſtinct 


Marigalante, 


Cuxc2lupe. 


mountains, being exceedingly well watered b 
numerous rivulets which fall from the hills ; and 
there are ſevera] commodious bays and harbours 
on the coaſt, ſome of them ſo well fortifyed that 
they bid dehance to the Engliſh when they made 
a deſcent here with ſeveral thouſand men in the 
laſt War: They were forced to return to their 
ſhips aſter they had burnt and plundered ſome 
plantations in the open country. 

The produce of this iſland is the ſame with 
that of Barbadoes, viz. Sugar, Cotton, Ginger, 
Indigo, Aloes, Piemento, &c. And as it is 
much larger has many more inhabitants, and pro- 
duces greater quantities of Sugar than Barbadoes, 
This iſland was repleniſhed with Indians when the 
French firit attempted to ſettle here, anno 1635, 
and many battles were fought between them and 
the natives with various ſucceſs ; but the French 
at length over-powered and extirpated the ancient 
inhabitants, and it is now the chief of all the 
French Caribbec-Iſlands, and the ſeat of their 
Governor-General, 

3. Marigalante is fituated in 16 degrees north 
latitude, a little to the ſouth weſt of Guadalupe, 
and is about five leagues in length and four in 
breadth. It was diſcovered by CoLUMBUS in his 
ſecond voyage to America, anno 1493, and named 
by him Marigalante, or the Gallant Mary, after 
the name of his ſhip. The French began to fend 
colonies thither about the year 1647 ; and having 
expelled the natives after ſeveral years wars, 
the French remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the iſland, the produce of which is the fame with 
the reſt of the Caribbees. 

4. Guadalupe fo named by Col uus from its 
hills, reſembling thoſe of that name in Spain, is 
ſituated in 16 degrees north latitude, and 61 de- 
grees of weſtern longitude, about 30 leagues north 
of Martinico, and almoſt as much ſouth of An- 
tegoa, It is ſaid to be the largeſt of all the 
Caribbee-Iflands, being twenty two leagues in 
length, and half as much in breadth at each end, 
but almoſt cut in two by a deep gulph or bay 
on each ſide; ſo that the ends are joined together 
by a very narrow iſthmus, This, like Martinico, 
abounds in Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, &c. 
and is in a very flouriſhing condition; and 


ſituated between the iſlands of St. Croix and St. Saba and $ 


agreeable to the conſequence it is of to the French C H Ad 
they have taken care to fortify it with ſeveral re- II. 
gular forts and redoubts, which were in ſo good 
a condition when the Engliſh Admiral BEN HOW 
made a deſcent here with a conſiderable body of 
land forces, anno 1702, that he did not think fit 
to attack them; tho” he deſtroyed a great many 
of their plantations and open villages, 

The French began to ſend colonies to this I- 
fland about the year 1632, but knew ſo little what 
the foil was good for then, that for many years 
they were in danger of ſtarving, and afterwards 
the planters by their diviſions almoſt ruined one 
another; fo that this iſland did not make any 
great figure till the preſent century; ſince the 
beginning of which it has vaſtly increaſed, and 
makes more Sugar now than any of the Britiſh 
iſlands except Jamaica, 

5. Deſiada, or Deſirada, the deſirable iſland, pegze., 
ſo called by CoLUMBUs, becauſe it was the firſt 
land he diſcovered in his ſecond voyage to Ame- 
rica, anno 1493. It is ſituated about ten leagues 
north-eaſt of Guadalupe, a little inconſiderable 
iſland not ſo fruitful as ſome others which belong 
to the French. 

6. St. Bartholomew's is a ſmall iſland about st. Burt. 
ten leagues north of St. Chriſtopher's, taken by the 'omew's. 
Engliſh under the command of Sir TimoTHyY 
THORNHILL, in the year 1689, but reſtored to 
the French at the peace of Ryſwick. 55 

7. St. Croix or Sancta Cruz, another ſmall Santz Cr, 
iſland ſituated in 17 degrees 30 minutes north la- 
titude, about twenty leagues eaſt of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, and has been contended for by the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Spaniards and French, but is now in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the French Weſt-India 
company. | | 

8. St. Martin's another iſland of no great St. Mu- 
conſequence belonging to the French, ſituate a * 
little to the north-weſt of St. Bartholomew's. 

The Dutch have alſo two very ſmall iſlands Dutch C. 


ribbee 


among the Caribbees, named Saba and St. Euſtace, Ind 0 


Chriſtopher's; and the Danes have another ſmall 3 
iſland called St. Thomas, at the eaſt end of the Igand «5: 
iſland of Porto Rico; but I could never underſtand Thomas, 
that the product or trafick of any of them are 
very conſiderable. 
We have already ſeen the declining ſtate of the 
Britiſh Sugar Iſlands, which once furniſhed France 
and moſt of the nations of Europe with Sugar : 
But are now in a manner beat out of that trade 
by the French, who have not only cultivated this 
commodity wich great application of late years 
in their Caribbee-Iſlands, but in the great iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, as has been obſerved already in the 
deſcription of that iſland ; where they have land 
enough to furniſh themſelves and all Europe with 
Sugar, and do actually cultivate as much as they | 
| can 


vantages of the Engliſh, as 1. Their paying lit- 
tle or no duty, not above one per cent. on the 
exportation of Sugars; whereas the Engliſh pay 
very high duties, as appears from the diſpute be- 
tween the Britiſh Sugar Colonies and the nor- 
thern countries. 2. They are allowed to export 
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bringing them home firſt, which ſaves a very 
great charge the Engliſh are forced to be at, and 
enables the French to carry their goods to foreign 
markets much ſooner than the Engliſh poſſibly 
can. 3. The Britiſh northern colonies take, 
Sugar, Rum, and Moloſſes from the French I- 
lands, which formerly thoſe iſlands had no vent 
for; whereby the demand for theſe articles from 
the Britiſh Iſlands is continually diminiſhed, and 
the demand from the French Iſlands increaſed ; 
the northern colonies taking. ſcarce any Sugar, 
Rum, or Molofles, from the Britiſh Sugar Iſlands, 
but purchaſe them with their lumber, proviſions, 
and Horſes, and often with money, of the French, 
or of the Dutch at Surinam, 

And laſtly, as the French Iſlands, particularly 
that of Hiſpaniola (of which they poſſeſs two thirds 
at preſent) Martinico, and Guadalupe, are larger 
than the Britiſh Caribbee-Iflands, and conſequently 
there is room to raiſe great part of their proviſions 
in them, while the Engliſh receive their proviſi- 
ons from abroad for the moſt part : This is ano- 
ther great advantage on the ſide of the French. 
They have alſo a great deal of timber growing 
on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, which is an article 
the Engliſh Sugar Iſlands want, and muſt pay 
dear for; from all which conſiderations it is but 
too evident, that unleſs the Britiſh Legiſlature 
think fit to alter the acts of navigation in their 
favour, and to ſuffer our Sugar Colonies to carry 
their produce directly to foreign markets, take off 
the duties upon them, and reſtrain the northern 
colonies alſo from dealing ſo much with the 
French and Dutch for Sugar, Moloſſes, and Rum, 
the Britiſh Caribbee-Iſlands muſt ſtil} decline; 
ſince they will never have any demand for their 
produce, but what Britain itſelf takes off. And 
unleſs we put the fortifications of our iſlands in 
a better poſture of defence than they are at preſent, 
we {hall run the hazard of loſing the iſlands them- 
iclves, as well as the traffick they were once fo 
famous for, No Engliſh gentleman will be ſond 
ot having an eſtate in the Caribbees, or contribute 
much to the promoting the Sugar manufacture 
there; while thoſe colonies lie under ſuch diſ- 
couragements in point of trade, and he is in dan- 
zer of loſing his eſtate and all the expence he 
ihall be at upon the firſt rupture with any Euro- 
pean power, 

But to proceed to the French Iſlands which re- 
main yet to be deſcribed, viz, Cape Breton, St. 
John's and Anticoſte, 


bt French 
ö rthern 
Lands, 
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their Sugars directly to foreign markets without 
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Cape Breton is ſituated between 45 degrees and C H A P. 
an half and 47 degrees and an half north latitude, II. 
ſeparated from Acadia or New-Scotland by the (WW 
narrow ſtreight of Canſo on the ſouth-weſt, and Cape Breton, 
the other paſſage or ſtreight of Cape Ray ſepa- 
rates it from Newfoundland on the north-eaſt : 
It is indented on every fide by large bays of the 
ſea, which cut almoſt through it in ſome places, 
and form ſeveral commodious harbours, This 
Iſland is about one hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and fifty in breadth ; a barren de ſart- 
land, affording ſcarce any trees or herbage, and 
has very few rivers ; nor would it ever have been 
planted, probably, if it had not lain fo convenient 
for the French to preſerve their communication 
with the river of St. Lawrence and Canada, and 
to protect their fiſheries, as well as to diſturb 
the trade and fiſheries of Great-Britain in time 
of war : For here are ſeveral harbours where the 
French cruiſers and privateers may lie ſecurely, 
and from hence interrupt the Britiſh trade and 
fiſheries of New-England, New-Scotland, and 
Newfoundland, at their pleaſure. Nor do I ſee 
how it is poſſible for an Engliſh Squadron to 
protect them intirely upon ſuch extenſive coaſts : 
All that can be done, in time of war, is to make 
reprifals on the French by our cruiſers and priva- 
teers ; and as our merchantmen, and fiſhermen 
are much the moſt numerous, we muſt expect to 
be the greateſt ſufferers, as we always were in the 
late wars, the French taking three prizes for one 
we took from them. 

The New-England gentlemen therefore cenſure 
Queen ANNE's Miniſters that they did not inſiſt 
more ſtrenuouſſy on this iſland's being yielded 
to Great-Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, and 
will ſcarcely acknowledge the benefits they receiv- 
ed by thoſe articles which gained us the ſole pro- 
perty of Novia-Scotia or Acadia, and Newfound- 
land : Though they were very loud in their com- 
plaints heretofore ; that they were perpetually 
harraſſed by the French and their Indians from 
Nova-Scotia, ſuggeſting that nothing could be of 
greater advantage to New- England, and the reſt 
of the northern colonies, than the reducing Nova- 
Scotia : Which, now they ſee it in our hands, they 
ſeem as little ſatisfied as before, becauſe ſufficient 
care is not taken, they ſay, to plant and people 
Nova- Scotia: But ſurely none lie more conveni- 
ently to do this than the New - England men them- 
ſelves. And I am of opinion they would have 
done it long e'er this, if it had been annexed to 
the province of the Maſſachuſets, as they once ex- 
pected it would have been: But their natural 
averſion to a regal government, which they find 
their colonies muſt be ſubject to, if they ſend any 
to Nova-Scotia, I am ſatisfied prevents their plant- 
ing that country ; but then they ought to ceaſe 
their complaints, that it is no better planted, x 
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THE CONCLUSTON. 


CHAP, As to the French King's yielding up Cape Bre- 
II. ton and the other iflands in the bay of St. Law- 
&Y VV rence, it muſt be conſidered, if he had parted 
with theſe at the treaty of Utrecht, he could no 

longer have had a communication with Canada 

or New-France than we ſaw fit; and it could 


war, in a great meaſure to maintain the dominion CH Af 
of thoſe ſeas, if they cannot entirely prevent the II 
depredations of the French. F 
The iſland of St. John's lies between Cape Bre- St. Jun 
ton and the coaſt of New-Scotland, and is about Ar 
twenty leagues in length. The iſland of Anti- 


cut 
5 


ſcarce be expected he ſhould exclude himſelf from 
all commerce with his colonies of North-Ameri- 
ca, how low ſoever he was brought: However, I 
find it to be acknowledged on all hands, that if 
we plant and people Acadia, and ere& ſome forts 
for its protection, our colonies there will be able, 


coſte is a much larger iſland, lying juſt before the 
mouth of St. Lawrence River: "Theſe, and the 
leſſer iſlands in the bay of St. Lawrence, do not 
ſeem to be of any other uſe to the French, than 
to preſerve their communication with Canada; I 
do not find they have any towns or plantations 


with the aſſiſtance of a Britiſh ſquadron in time of upon them. 


i, 
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Concluſion of the preſent ſtate of AMERICA. 


ated, as that which is ſubject to the crown of 
Great- Britain on the other ſide of the Atlantick- 
Ocean; a country of fifteen hundred miles ex- 
tent; where every thing that is neceſſary, every 
thing deſirable in life, is, or may be produced in 
the greateſt abundance, and brought to the me- 
tropolis of the three kingdoms with as little la- 
bour and expence almoſt as they may be brought 
from any diſtant county of England; it being but 
a ſix weeks voyage in an open ſea, not ſubject to 
the interruptions and accidents of coaſting voyages. 

The eaſtern ſhores of North-America, on which 
our colonies are ſituated, abound in commodious 
harbours and navigable rivers; inſomuch that 
ſhips take in their lading in many places at the 
planters doors, and then falling down into the 
ocean, fail directly home: Whereas both the 
French and Spaniards have a much longer and 
more difficult navigation to and from thoſe parts 
of that continent which are poſſeſſed by them. 

It is evident to a demonſtration, that in theſe 
eountries it is in our power to raiſe Silk, Hemp, 
Flax, Pitch, Tar, Wine, Oil, Raiſins, and other 
fruits ; and that the Sugar and Tobacco Colonies 
and fiſheries we already have in that part of the 
world, bring us in an inconceivable treaſure. 

But it is as evident theſe articles are not conſi- 
dered with that attention their importance ſeem 
to demand. 


Every one, who has made any calculation of home, or in our plantations. 


The con- PON a review of the whole work, it ap- our national expences, knows that we lay out The con 
cluſion. pears that never any people were poſſeſſed annually with foreigners four millions of money cluſion. 
WY Ye of fo fine a country, and fo happily ſitu- and upwards in Silks, Linen, Lace, Wine, na- 


val-ſtores, and other merchandiſe, which we 
might make ourſelves if our colonies were encou- 
raged to raiſe the materials ; and it is computed, 
that thoſe materials would employ half a million 
of people at home, who are now a burthen to 
their country. : 

It is obvious, our people are vaſtly increaſed of 
late years; and tho' multitudes, when rightly em- 
ployed, are the ſtrength and riches of a nation, 
many of ours are become an intolerable charge 
upon the land, purely for want of being ſet to 
work on proper materials under the direction of 
{ſkilful maſters, 

If it be demanded what is the reaſon we im- 
port ſuch vaſt quantities of Lace, Linen, naval- 
{tores, &c. from foreigners, when our own terri- 
tories would produce them ; and ſuffer our people 
at home to ſtarve, or be a burthen to the nation, 
when we might find employment for all of them 


and as many more, and not only eaſe our lands 


from this burthen, but vaſtly inrich the nation by 
their labour ? 

The uſual anſwers we meet with are theſe, 
I. That it will coſt ſome money, and be ſome 
time before we can raiſe Silk, Flax, Wine, &c. 
and eſtabliſh manufaQtures : And 2. That foreign 
goods pay great duties to the crown, which duties 
would be diminiſhed if we produced the like ma- 
terials, and eſtabliſhed the like manufactures at 


re 


THE CONCLUSION, 


And I confeſs more formidable objections can- 


uon. not be made: For how advantagious ſoever a pro- 
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may be to the nation in general, yet if mo- 
ney is required to carry it on, or it may affect the 
publick revenue, it cannot be expected it ſhould 
meet with much countenance from gentlemen 
whoſe buſineſs it is to advance the revenue; but 
as the body of the people ſeem now convinced, 
that it 1s their intereſt to raiſe and manufacture 
their own conſumption, and to ſupport and en- 
courage our plantations in order to furniſh them 
with materials, I ſhall not deſpair but the thing 
will be effected one time or other, whatever ob- 
ſtacles may be thrown in the way by intereſted or 
deſigning men. 

It is admitted on all hands that the poor's rates, 
though paid by the tenant, are in reality a charge 
upon every gentleman's eſtate. If the rate a- 
mounts to one, two, or three Shillings in the 
Pound, the gentleman muſt abate proportionably 
in his rent, or the tenant cannot hold his farm. 

Whatever leſſens the poor's rates therefore is 
an advantage to the landed intereſt; and by keep- 
ing the poor employed, you do not only ſave a 
great expence, and inrich your country, but you 
prevent their taking vicious courſes: You fave 
them from the gallows, and your perſons and 
eſtates from violence and rapine : You improve 
the morals of your people, and muſt live with 
more ſatisfaction and ſecurity among ſuch men, 
than among an unhappy generation whoſe neceſſi- 
ties compel them to become thieves and beggars. 
Let us conſider the multitudes that would be em- 
ployed in theſe manufactures: And if the goods 
ſhould not be altogether ſo fine as the Linen, 
Lace, and Silks of France or the Low-Countries 
at firſt, they will probably prove as well wrought 
as theirs in time, if ſuitable encouragements are 
zvyen to thoſe that excel; but if they ſhould be 
!1omething coarſer, why ſhould we not imitate 
France and other kingdoms, who are content to 
wear coarſe Woollen-cloth, rather than impove- 
rith their countries by importing our fine cloths. 
is it of as much importance to the kingdom, that 
our ladies ſhould appear in foreign Linen, Lace, 
and Silks, as that the people, by being employed 
in theſe manufactures at home, ſhould be kept 
rom ſtarving, and two or three millions of mo- 
e annually ſaved to the nation? 

Let us conſider alſo, that the riches of the plan- 
tations are our riches, their forces our forces, and 
their ſhipping our ſhipping ; as theſe proſper, ſo 
will their mother country proſper of courſe ; hi- 
they all their wealth flows in the end. They ei- 
ther bring their eſtates over to England, if they 
meet with ſucceſs, or they live in an * 
manner there and import our manufactures. e 
Huld need ſcarce any other foreign trade; there- 
'v'2 we thould want nothing that other countries 


the materials they might raiſe would abundantly 
employ all our idle hands, and furniſh us with 


every thing that contributes to the ſupport or con- 


veniences of life, Can we then do too much 
for our colonies, when in ſupporting them we 
moſt effectually ſerve ourſelves ? Let us not be 
afraid of leſſening the revenue by prohibiting fo- 
reign manufactures, if it tends to enrich the na- 
tion ; for the richer the people are, the better able 
will they be to ſupport the government ; and the 
legiſlature can never be at a loſs for ways and 
means to raiſe money, if the people have it in 
their purſes, | 
But let us ever be cautious of laying high du- 
ties on our own produce and manufactures, whe- 
ther at home or in our colonies; for this has to- 
tally deſtroyed ſome branches of trade, and pre- 
vents others from flouriſhing : By this we find the 
people of Jamaica were entirely beat out of the 
Cacao or Chocolate trade, other nations being 
able to afford it cheaper than they could on oc- 
count of the duties: By the like conduct it is 
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produce, if the plantations were encouraged : For The con- 


cluſion. 


WW 


apprehended the Sugar and Tobacco trade may be 


loſt, the duties on which are fo conſiderable a 
branch of the revenue. And were it not better 
to take a ſmall duty, than to loſe all the duties 
and the trade together? And here at home, is it 
not the duty on paper made here that damps the 
progreſs of that manufacture, and till obliges us 
to import moſt of our paper from abroad? And, 
indeed, we may ruin all our trade, and all our 
manufactures by high duties; and when that is 
done, how is the government to be ſupported ? 
How ſhall we find money to purchaſe even neceſ- 
ſaries of foreigners? And how ſhall we maintain 
thoſe multitudes of poor that a failure in our 
manufactures and plantation trade muſt occaſion ? 
But next to high duties, nothing ſurely can be a 
greater diſadvantage to our manufactures or plan- 
tation trade than the locking up our money in 
banks and funds, which, till theſe were eſta- 
bliſhed, were employed in commerce. The man 
who lives purely on the intereſt of his money in 
theſe banks, is the moſt contemptible and uſeleſs 
member in the common- wealth: Inſtead of in- 
creaſing his own and the common ſtock, he chu- 
ſes a ſlothful indolent way of life; he takes no 
pains to ſerve himſelf, his friends, or his country; 
but like a certain animal he reſembles, is only uſe- 
ful when he dies, and his ſubſtance is transferred 
to perſons of a more publick ſpirit. 

As to ſuch gentlemen and ladies as have ſmall 
fortunes in the publick funds, theſe might by em- 
ploying them in our manufactures at home, or in 
the plantations abroad, make a much better figure 
in the world than they can by the intereſt of their 
money, What will five hundred or a thouſand 
Pounds produce in the funds? An ordinary Porter 
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THE CONCLUSION, 


The con- or Cobler gets more by his labour; but ſuch ſums 
cluſion. employed in any manufacture at home, or a plan- 


tation abroad, would produce an handſome ſub- 
ſiſtence. It were pity therefore, even for the 
ſake of theſe whoſe condition has been ſo much la- 
mented of late, but intereſt were ſtill lower, that 
they might be compelled to take their fortunes out 
of the funds, and employ them more to the ad- 
vantage of themſelves and their country, 

And as to gentlemen who have but ſmall 
eſtates, or ſuch as are incumbered, were they duly 
apprized that with the money ariſing by the ſale 
of one hundred Pounds per ann. they might pur- 
chaſe a plantation which would yield three hun- 
dred Pounds per ann. in Britiſh America ; or, that 
by applying part of the money they take upon their 

ates in the improvement of a plantation, they 
might in a ſhort time clear off their debts and live 
in plenty, they would never drag about a miſera- 
ble being in neceſſity and diſgrace at home, but 
venture a little abroad and improve their eſtates ; 
after which they might return, make a figure in 
the decline of life, and leave ample fortunes to 
their poſterity. 

I am not here inviting gentlemen to run the 
hazards, or to undergo the fatigues that uſually 
attend new diſcoveries; there is more land dif- 
covered already than we can poſſibly cultivate ; 
nor would I adviſe them to ſettle upon the fron- 
tiers of our colonies that are liable to the invaſions 
of the French and Spaniards, or the Indians : 


This is a poſt aſſigned to the neceſſitous and hardy 
Highlanders and Swiſs, who richly deſerve the 
lands aſſigned them for ſecuring the reſt of the 
provinces : But let a gentleman go over, and take 
a view of New-England, New-York, the Jer- 
feys, Penſylvania, Virginia, or Carolina, and he 


will in any of them meet with farms ready The c 
planted to his hand, by the purchaſe of which he cluſ 


may double and treble his fortune with a very lit. 
tle application ; and when he has ſettled them to 
his mind, may return to England again ifhe ſees fit, 
and have the produce of them ſent over hither, 
'This many have done, and continue to do to this 
day; and it is ſurpriſing more do not follow their 
example, 

Among the ancients, the greateſt men travel. 
led and run many hazards for the improvement of 
arts and ſciences, of huſbandry or traffick ; and 
whoever brought home any thing of this kind 
was looked upon as a good angel, and in after- 
ages worſhipped as a god. And were our gentle- 
men and men of quality, when they travel, as 
uſefully employed, we ſhould no doubt have them 
in equal eſteem ; but what do theſe honourable 
wanderers uſually import, but foreign faſhions, 
foreign fopperies, and foreign vices ? 

Would they diſcover the arts that have ren- 
dered the Dutch, and of late the French, ſuch ex- 
quiſite merchants and planters ; would they, as 
Sir Thomas LomBE has done, to his immortal 
honour, bring home the model of ſome uſeful en- 
gine, teach us to plant the vine, to raiſe Silk and 


Flax, to improve our Sugar and Tobacco Colo- 


nies, to manage our fiſheries with ſucceſs, and 
particularly the Whale fiſhery, in which the colo- 
nies of New-England and New-York have of late 
made ſome progreſs: Were theſe the views of 
our nobility and gentry in their travels, they 
would deſerve the honours and eſtates they enjoy, 
and could not fail of acquiring ſtill greater; their 
own families would enjoy the fruits of their glori- 
ous labours, and they would be eſteemed by all 
mankind real benefactors to their country. 
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MODERN HISTORY: 


OR THE 


PRESENT. STATE of all NATIONS. 


Deſcribing their reſpective Situations, Perſons, Habits, Build- 
ings, Religion and Policy, Arts and Sciences, Trades, 
Manufactures and Huſbandry, Plants, Animals, and Minerals, 
brought down to the preſent Year 1738. In which is com- 
prehended the lateſt Travels and Diſcoveries, with ſuch Al- 


terations and Revolutions as have happened fince the former 
Volumes were publiſhed. 
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A 


Continuation of MODERN HISTORY. 


have received, that a continuation of Mo- 
DERN HISTORx, down to the preſent time, 
is expected from me, on account of the various 
alterations and revolutions that have happen- 
ed in ſeveral kingdoms fince the publication of 
the former volumes, I have collected the lateſt 
voyages that are extant, and procured the beſt in- 
formation from gentlemen who have lately travel- 
led or reſided abroad, in relation to the preſent 
ſtate of the reſpective countries they have viſited, 
and having made choice of the moſt improving 
and entertaining occurrences and obſervations, 
and ſupplied ſome omiſſions and defects of the 
former impreſſions, have publiſhed theſe addi- 
tions, which renders the work the compleateſt 
piece of MopteRn HisToRY that has hitherto 
been written in ourlanguage. 

The terraqueous globe is computed to be 
24,000 miles in circumference, the ſurface 
whereof is at leaſt two thirds water. The earth 
is divided into the Eaſtern and Weſtern conti- 
nent, or into the old and new world, ſeparated 
from each other by the Atlantic and Pacific o- 
ceans ; the firſt about four thouſand miles, and th 

other eight thouſand miles over. . 
The Eaſtern continent is uſually divided into 
2 parts, viz. I, Aſia; 2. Europe; and 3. A- 
rica. 1 


I compliance with the repeated intimations I 


A continuation of the modern hiſtory of Aſia. 


SIA is fituated between 25 and 148 degrees 
eaſt longitude, and between the equator and 
72 degrees north latitude; and if we comprehend 
the Iſlands of Java, Sumatra, &c. it may be ex- 
tended 10 degrees ſouth of the equator. Being 
bounded by theFrozen Ocean on the north, by the 
Pacifick Ocean on the eaſt, by the Indian Ocean 
on the ſouth, and ſeparated from Africa on the 
ſouth-weſt by the Red Sea, the Iſthmus of Swez 
and the Levant Sea on the north-weſt ; ſeparated 
from Europe by the Archipelago, the Euxine Sea, 
the Paulus Meotis, the river Don or Tanais, and 
a line drawn from that river to the river Oby in 
Muſcovy, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 
In Aſia are contained the following nations 


of Japan; the kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin- 


PTY. 


and iſlands, viz. The empire of China ; the iſlands 
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China, and Siam; the Ladrone and Philippine 
Iflands, and that of Macaſlar ; the iſlands of Am- 
boyna, Banda, and Moluccas (where cloves and 
nutmegs grow); the iſlands of Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra; the empire of the Great Mogul, or In- 
dia Proper ; the kingdoms of Pegu and Arracan ; 
and the iſland of Ceilon (where cinnamon only 
grows); and to the weſtward of theſe lie the 
kingdom of Perſia, Arabia, Aſiatick-Tartary, and 
Turky in Afia, comprehending Chaldæa, Allyria, 
Meſopotamia, Armenia, Syria, Paleſtine, and 
Aſia- Minor. 


A continuation of the pre/ent ſlate of Ching. 


* HE Empire of China comprehends both Chi- 

na and Chinefian Tartary, ſometimes ſtil'd 
Great Tartary, as it is the largeſt country now 
of that name, ſubject to one prince. This Em- 
pire lies between 21 and 55 degrees of. north 
latitude, and between 100 and 130 degrees of caſt 
longitude, being bounded by the territories of 
Muſcovy on the north; by the Pacifick Ocean on 
the eaſt and ſouth ; and by Tonquin, Independant 
Tartary, and another part of the Muſcovite domi- 
nions towards the weſt. 

To the character of the Chineſe, given in the 
former edition of Modern Hiſtory, I ſhall here add 
that of P. vu HALDE. | 

The Chineſe, this father obſerves, are tracta- 
ble, humane, and effable, and have nothing harſh, 
rough, or paſſionate in their conſtitution. They 
expreſs the profoundeſt regard for their parents, 
and for old age in general, the Emperor himſelf 
ſetting them the example. 

When we have to do with a Chineſe, ſays this 
father, we muſt take care of being too haſty or 
warm; the genius of the country requires that 
we ſhould maſter our paſſions, and act with a 
great deal of calmneſs. A Chineſe would not 
hear patiently in a month what a Frenchman 
would ſpeak in an hour. This phlegm ſeems 
more natural to them than anyother nation ; not 
that they want fire or vivacity, but they learn 
betimes to become maſters of their temper, and 
value themſelves in being more polite than other 
nations. | 

Their ceremonies are troubleſome and full of 
conſtraint at the firſt viſits we make them; but 

Qooo2 after 
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after we have ſeen a perſon ſeveral times, we 
grow as familiar with him as with our own 
countrymen ; and if we are ceremonious, they 
are the firſt that will ſay, Pou iao tſo he, Make 
no ſtranger of me; no compliments I beſeech 
ou. 

, The Chineſe are naturally revengeful, but diſ- 
ſemble their reſentment, and preſerve even with 
their enemies a fair outſide, ſo that one would ima- 
gine they were almoſt inſenfible; but when an 
occaſion of ruining their enemy preſents itſelf, 
they immedately ſeize the opportunity, their 
ſeeming patience was only put on with a. deſign 
to ſtrike the ſurer blow. 

Their modeſty is ſurpriſing, and ſeems born 
with thoſe of the female ſex : they live in a con- 
ſtant retirement, are decently covered even to 
their fingers ends, which never appear, but are 
conſtantly hid under long ſleeves, 

Avarice ſeems to be their predominant paſſion, 
When there is the leaſt advantage to be made, 
they deſpiſe all difficulties, and undertake the 
moſt painful journies to gain their point; in a 
word, this puts them in a continual motion, 
fills the ſtreets, the rivers, and the high roads 


with great numbers of people, who pals and re- 


paſs, and are always in action. 
Tho', generally ſpeaking, they are not ſo de- 
ceitful and knavith as P. LE Coup TE paints 


them, it is however true, that honeſty is not 


their favourite virtue, eſpecially when they have 
to do with ſtrangers, whom they ſeldom fail to 
trick when it lies in their power, and boaſt of 
doing ſo. There are ſome, who being catched in 
the fact, are impudent enough to apologize for 
their want of dexterity; Iam but a blockhead, 
as you perceive, ſay they; you are more dextrous 
than I. 

They can ſcarce believe any thing is ever un- 
dertaken without a view to intereſt ; and ob- 
ſerving that it is not neceſſity that brings the 


- miſſionaries over thoſe vaſt ſeas to China, they 


conclude they come over to attempt a change 
in their government, which has been the occa- 


hon of very ſevere perſecutions : (and it is highly 


probable that the miſſionaries preaching up the 


Pope's ſupremacy, has given too much occaſion 


for this ſuſpicion, and been one of the principal 
checks to the progreſs of chriſtianity in the Eaſt.) 
There is ſcarce any people ſo fond of life as the 
Chinele, and yet they ſeem more afraid of want- 
ing a coffin after death. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee 
how careful they are on this article ; thoſe who 
have but five pounds in the world will make uſe 
of them to purchaſe a coffin twenty years be- 


fore they want it, and look upon it as the moſt 
valuable moveable they have in their houſe. 
China is one of the moſt fruitful countries in 
the world, as well as the largeſt and moſt beau- 
Uful; one of theſe provinces alone might make 


a conſiderable kingdom, and flatter the ambition of 


no mean prince. There is ſcarce any thing in o- 
ther countries that is not to be found.in China, and 
there are a great many things there which are not 
to be found elſewhere. | | 

This plenty may be attributed as well to the 
richneſs of the ſoil, as to the painful induſtry of 
this people, and the great number of lakes, 
brooks, rivers, and canals wherewith the coun- 
try is watered. There are few cities in the ſou- 
thern provinces, nor even towns, that you may 
not go to by water; for there are tivers and ca- 
nals in all places. Rice is ſown twice a year, 
and is much better than that which grows in Eu- 
rope. The land produces alſo other ſorts of grain, 
ſuch as wheat, barley, ſeveral kinds of millet, 
beans, and peaſe. In the ſouthern parts rice is the 
principal grain, and their common food, as wheat 
is in the northern. 

Of all the animals that are uſually eaten in 
Europe, hogs-fleſh is eſteemed by the Chineſe the 
moſt delicious; they prefer it to all the reſt, and 
make it the baſis of their feaſts. They eat it all the 
year round ; and it muſt be owned, there is no bet- 
ter food in the world than a Chineſe ham. | 

The fleſh of wild horſes is in great eſteem ; 
and beſides hares, rabbets, wild-fowl, and other 
animals that we have in plenty, ſtags-pizzles, 
birds-neſts, bears-claws, and the feet of divers 
wild-beaſts, which are brought ready ſalted from 
Siam, Camboia, and Tartary, are accounted great 
delicacies among people of diſtinction. 

The vulgar are very fond of horſe and dog's 
fleſh, although theſe animals die with age or fick- 
neſs ; they make no difficulty of eating cats, mice, 
rats, and other vermin, which are ſold in the 
ſhambles. | 

P. pu HALDe alſo relates, that ſerpents in Chi- 
na are in a manner poiſon'd. with the ſcent of 
musk: that when the Chineſe go to cut wood, or 
make charcoal in the mountains, they have no 
better ſecret to guard themſelves againſt ſerpents 
than to carry about them a few grains of musk. 
Then they fleep ſecurely after they have dined; 
and if any ſerpent comes near them, it is ſtupi- 
fied by the ſmell of the musk, and able to move no 
farther. | 

Since the publiſhing the ſtate of China, P. DU 
HALDE hath furniſhed us alſo with a continu- 
ation of the hiſtory of that kingdom: He relates, 
that in the ycar 1717, a mandarin of figure in 
the court of China preferred a petition to 
Emperor, inſinuating that the chriſtians were 
continually plotting againſt the government, and 
endeavouring the ſubverſion of the religion of the 
Chineſe ; which complaint the Emperor referred 
to the examination of one of his tribunals, 
they reported, that there was a colour for the 
accuſation. Whereupon the Emperorcauſed two 
edicts to be revived againſt them, viz. one of uh 
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hth of the Emperor CAN G R, which 
Pichl the building of churches, and embra- 
cing the chriſtian faith ; the other of the forty- 
fifth year, wherein it is ordained, that every Eu- 
ropean miſſionary ſign an inſtrument, declaring 
what country and religious order he is of, and 
the time he hath been in China, and promiſe 
never to return to Europe any more without 
leave of the government. 
Father FARIN IN, with two other miſſiona- 
ries, hereupon went and threw themſelves at the 
Emperor's feet, imploring he would ſuſpend theſe 
edicts ; but all the anſwer they could obtain was, 
that none were prohibited to preach the goſpel but 
thoſe who had not received licences for it. 
The year following happened the deceaſe of the 
Emperor's mother on the eleventh of January, 


ing for forty days. The mandarins, and even 
the ſons of the Emperor, went to ſleep without put- 
ting off their clothes; all the mandarins on horſe- 
back, with white garments and a ſmall train, went 
for three days ſucceſſively to perform the uſual 
ceremonies before the monument of the deceaſed 
Empreſs : The tribunals were ſhut up while the 
mourning laſted, and red filk was prohibited to 
be worn, and taken out of their caps, as well as all 
other ornaments. 
The fame year the Emperor was attacked with 
a diſtemper which gave a general alarm, inaſ- 
much as he had not appointed any of his chil- 
dren to ſucceed him, but a prince of the dynaſty 
of YUEN, of which houſe there was ſtill left more 
than a thouſand. | 

One of the chief mandarins therefore cauſed 
his ſon to preſent a memorial to the Emperor, 


importance it was for the repoſe of the empire to 
name one of his ſons his heir. The Emperor, ex- 
aſperated at this remonſtrance, though he pardon- 
ed him who preſented it, becauſe it was in obe- 
dience to his father, yet gave orders that the fa- 
ther ſhould be put to death. This example of 
ſeverity ſtopped the mouths of all the grandees, 
who durſt not ſo much as mention a ſucceſſor af- 
terwards, | 

In the year 1720 they received at court the 
agreeable news, that the Chineſe troops had 
gained a complete victory over their enemy Ts E 
VANG RA TAN, King of the Eluths, who had 
invaded the country of the Lamas, and ravaged 
it for the ſpace of four years together ; and that 
THIBET was now in the poſſeſſion of the victo- 
rious army. 

Tho this conqueſt was at ſome diſtance from 
the confines of China, the conſequence of it 
was not ſmall, and all the grandees congratulated 
the Emperor upon it. 

On the eleventh of June in the fame year, 
there happened an earthquake at Peking at nine 


and the whole empire went into deep mourn- 


wherein he reſpectfully repreſented of how great 


the empire. 
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in the morning, which laſted two minutes; the 
ſhocks began again the next day at half an hour 
after ſeven in the evening, continuing for about 
fix minutes; and there was nothing heard in 
the city but confuſed cries and ſhrieks: at length 
it ceaſed for the preſent. There were ten other 
ſhocks before morning, but not ſo violent as the 
former. At break of day their calamity did not 
appear ſo great as their fears had repreſented, there 
being but 1000 perſons cruſhed to death ; for as 
the ſtreets are generally broad, they could place 
themſelves out of the reach of the fall of the build- 
ings; yet for twenty days afterwards there were 
felt from time to time ſome light ſhocks. 

'The twenty-ſecond of November a Muſcovite 
ambaſlador made his publick entry into Peking 
with a great deal of magnificence, having almoſt 
an hundred perſons in his train, ſplendidly dreſt 
after the European faſhion. The gentlemen on 
each fide the ambaſſador had drawn ſwords in 
their hands, which was a fight entirely new in 
China. 

The new legate from his Holineſs, M. MessA- 
BARBA, whoembarked at Lisbon in a Portugueſe 
veſlel, alſo arrived at Peking, and met with an 
honourable reception from the Emperor. After 
ſeveral audiences, he took his leave in order to 
return to Europe, to give the Pope an account of 
what the emperor had ſaid, promiſing to return 
to China as ſoon as poſſible. He was conducted 
to Canton, where he ſtayed but four or five days, 
and from thence to Macao, with all the honours 
due to his character and dignity. 

The year following Formoſa endeavoured to 
throw off the emperor's yoke, but the iſland was 
recovered again in a few months. 

In the year 1722, in December, the Emperor 
diverting himſelf with hunting the tyger, was 
taken with a cold ſhivering, and immediately 
gave orders to his train to return to his pleaſure- 
houſe. This did not a little aſtoniſn the whole 
company; but they were not long ignorant of 
the cauſe, for his blood was coagulated, and no 
remedy did him any ſervice, Perceiving him- 
ſelf near his end, he aſſembled all the grandees, 
and appointed his fourth ſon to ſucceed him in 
He expired the twentieth of De- 
cember, about eight in the evening, aged ſixty 
nine years, and the ſame night his body was tran- 
ſported to Peking. | 

The day after the death of Cans n1, the 
new Emperor, aged about forty-five years, aſ- 
cended the throne, and aſſumed the name of 
Yong Tcnins, which fignihes laſting peace, 
and was recognized by all the grandees and man- 
darins belonging to the tribunals. He was no 
ſooner come to the crown, but he diſcovered 
figns of diſcontent againſt ſome of his brothers,. 
eſpecially the ninth, condemning him to pay 
large ſums, which he pretended were unlawfully 
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acquired during the life of his father, and baniſh- 
ed him into Tartary, where he died ſoon after his 
arrival. He afterwards recalled his fourteenth 
brother to Peking, who was at the head of the 
Chineſe army; but his eighth and tenth fell 
under his diſpleaſure, and he placed intire conh- 
dence in none but the thirteenth, to whom he 
truſted all the affairs of the government. At the 
ſame time he impriſoned or baniſhed ſeveral 
princes and noblemen, many of which protected 
the miſſionaries, and were favourable to chriſtia- 
nity. Whether this prince hath not the ſame 
taſte for ſciences as his father, or whether he ſeeks 
occaſion to lay aſide the miſſionaries, they 
have received but few marks of his beneyolence, 
except his letting them live in quiet: one Italian 
jeſuit only, an excellent painter, is employed at 
court. If he has given a new title of honour to 
father KeGLER, preſident of the tribunal of the 
mathematicks, it is with no other view than that 
he may appear with the greater ſplendor in his 
preſence, eſpecially on certain days, when cere- 
mony is required; for it ought not to be con- 
cluded from hence, that his diſpoſition to religion 
is favourable. 

In reſpect to affairs of ſtate, his application is 
conſtant ; he is ſteady and retolute, ready to hear 
grievances, and to redreſs them. 

He was prejudiced againſt the Europeans from 
the firſt year of his reign, by ſeveral petitions pre- 
ſented him by the learned, remonſtrating, that 
theſe foreigners had deceived the late Emperor, 
and that that prince had loſt much of his reputa- 
tion, in condeſcending ſo far as to let them ſettle 
in the provinces: that they had built churches in 
all places, and their faith was propagated greatly : 
that the Chineſe chriſtians acknowledged no other 
maſters than the miſſionaries; and in times of 
trouble their diſciples might prove dangerous to 
the government. 

Theſe bad impreſſions were ſtrengthened by a 
publick petition preſented to the Emperor by the 
TsoxG Fov of Fo kien ; wherein, after having 
given an account of the important reaſons that 
he had for prohibiting the chriſtian religion 
throughout the extent of his government, he 
beſought him for the repoſe of the empire, and 
the good of the people, to order all ſtrangers to 
be ſent out of the provinces, and conducted to 
Peking or Macao, and that their temples might 
be put to other uſes. 


This petition was referred to the tribunal of 


. rites, to determine what ſhould be done in it, and 


the ſentence of the tribunal was to keep at court 
the Europeans that were already there, to bring 
thither thoſe from the provinces that might be 
uſeful, to ſend the reſt to Macao, to convert their 
temples to the uſe of the publick, and ſtrictly to 
forbid the exerciſe of their religion. | 


This judgment of the tribunal was confirmed 
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by the Emperor; to which he only added, chat 


the viceroys of the provinces ſhould allow them 
a mandarin to conduct them to court, or to 
Macao, to protect them from any inſult. The 
miſſionaries exerted themſelves as much as poſ- 
ſible by the interpoſition of their, friends, but to 
no purpoſe ; all the favour that he granted them, 
was, that they might be conducted to Canton 
inſtead of Macao, but he would not give them 
leave to ſtay there, if they gave any cauſe of com- 
plaint. 

By virtue of this ſolemn edi of the Emperor, 
which was publiſhed throughout the empire, the 
miſſionaries were drove from their churches, and 
tolerated no where but at Peking and - Canton; 
above three hundred churches were either demo- 
liſhed or put to profane uſes, and more than three 
hundred thouſand chriſtians deprived of their paſ- 
tors, The miſſionaries ſeeing themſelves delivered 
up to the rage of infidels, made uſe of every me- 
thod that a prudent and well governed zeal could 
inſpire, to animate their converts, and induce 
them to perſevere in the chriſtian faith : for this 
edict was no ſooner publiſhed, but the Emperor 
let fall the weight of his indignation on the Chi- 
neſe chriſtians, and particularly upon an illuſ- 
trious and numerous family that had embraced 
the faith. The head of this family is a prince of 
the blood, deſcended from the eldeſt brother of 
him who was the founder of the reigning dynaſty, 
whom, without any regard to his rank or old age, 
or the important ſervice he had done the tate, 
he baniſhed, together with his children and rela- 
tions, among whom there were no leſs than eleven 
princes, and ſixteen princeſſes married to Mongol 
princes, or to mandarins of Peking. 

All theſe princes and princeſſes were degraded 
from their rank, and allowed no other abode than 
a deſart place in Tartary, where they were 
cloſely guarded, and not ſuffered to go out of 
fight of their guard. This venerable old man was 
carried to the place of his exile, with his children 
and grandchildren, to the number of thirty-ſeven, 
without reckoning the females, who were almoſt 
as many, and about three hundred domeſticks 
of both ſexes, the greateſt part of whom were 
baptized, 

Many were brought to Peking in carts, and 
being loaded with chains, were examined on ſe- 
veral interrogatories, and promiſed to be reſtored 
to the dignity of their rank, if they would re- 
nounce their faith; and if they refuſed, dreadful 
puniſhments were threatened them; but their 
ſteadineſs and conſtancy could not be ſhaken, 
neither by promiſes nor threatenings, and they 
were thereupon condemned to die. 

But the Emperor changed this puniſhment into 
perpetual impriſonment ; ſo that ſeveral were ſhut 
up in cloſe priſons, and three died merely through 
the hardſhips they underwent; the reſt in” 
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perſed in the provinces, to end their days under 
loads of irons, or in the obſcurity of a dungeon. 
Two ambaſladors, the one from Portugal, and 
the other from Muſcovy, who were then at the 
court of Peking, were witneſſes and admirers of 
the conſtancy and intrepidity of theſe illuſtrious 
confeſſors of IEsus CHRIST. 

As little a fayourer of religion as this Emperor 
appears to be, it is not poſſible to forbear applaud- 
ing his unwearied application to buſineſs ; for he 
applied his thoughts night and day to the reform- 
ing errors in the government, and to procure 
happineſs to his ſubjects. You cannot do him a 
greater pleaſure than to preſent him a plan which 
tends to promote the publick welfare, and the 
eaſe of the people ; he immediately enters upon 
it, and puts it in execution, without any regard 
to expence. He hath ſettled a great many ex- 
ccllent rules to dignify merit, and reward virtue, 
to cauſe a worthy emulation among artificers, and 
to aſſiſt his ſubjects in years of famine : Theſe qua- 


lities have gained him in a ſhort time the reſpect 


and love of all his ſubjects. | 

In the year 1730, the Emperor's thirteenth 
brother, who had his ſhare in the difficulties of 
government, died on the nineteenth of June of a 
languiſhing diſtemper, which was owing to his 
exceſſive labour for the publick good: the Empe- 
ror appeared inconſolable for his loſs, and heaped all 
manner of honours on the remains of this Prince; 
and by frequent proclamations, intimated: how 
agreeable it would be to him that all the world 
ſhould ſhare in his grief, and aſſiſt at his funeral. 

The place which the Emperor cauſed to be 
prepared for his interment, was four leagues in 
circumference. 

The mandarins of the provinces either came 
and paid their deyotions to the deceaſed Prince 
themſelves, or deputed their ſons in their ſtead ; 
afterwards they cauſed monuments to be erected 
in their proper diſtricts, which contain the great- 
eſt elogiums on the illuſtrious perſon. deceaſed. 
The Emperor placed his name in the hall of Em- 
perors, which is very ſeldom done to ſubjects, but 
when they have. performed the moſt. important 
ſervices to the ſtate. 

Soon after the Emperor cauſed his third brother 
to be taken up and confined in a cloſe priſon ; but 
the cauſe of his diſgrace was unknown: his fa- 
mily alſo have been degraded from their rank. 
On the thirteenth of November, in the follow- 
ing year 1731, the city of Peking was almoſt 
overturned by an earthquake, the moſt extraor- 
dinary that ever was felt in China. The firſt 
inocks were perceived about eleven in the morn- 
ing, ſo ſudden, and with ſuch violence, that 
their houſes and buildings were overthrown in an 
inſtant. One would have imagined that a gene- 
ral mine had been ſprung, and that the earth had 
opened under our feet, ſays one of the miſſiona- 


ny to the truth of his holy religion. 


dred thouſand inhabitants were buried here, and 
a great number in the country, where whole 
towns were intirely deſtroyed. 

The Emperor was then at his fine pleaſure- 
houſe two leagues from Peking, which was ter- 
ribly ſhaken : he was taking the air in a bark up- 
on the canal, which croſles the garden, where 
he immediately fell proſtrate, lifting his hands and 
eyes towards heaven. Afterwards he publiſhed 
an edict, wherein he confeſſed his fins, and attri- 
buted this calamity to the wrath of heaven 
for his offences, and to the little care he took in 
the government of the empire. 

This Prince appeared very ſenſible of the af- 
fliction of his people, and commanded ſeveral 
ofhcers to make an eſtimate of the demoliſhed 
houſes, and to examine into the loſs which each 
family had ſuſtained, advancing conſiderable ſums 
towards their aſſiſtance: the miſhonaries of Peking 
partook of his liberality, for he gave them audi- 
ence, received them with condeſcenſion, and 
beſtowed upon them a thouſand taels towards the 
repair of their churches: but in the following 
year 1732, the miſſionaries, who. were ten years 
before driven from the provinces to Canton, were 
now forced from Canton to Macao, a little city 
belonging to the. Portugueſe, but of which the 


10 for in leſs than a minute more than a hun- 


Chineſe are maſters; and they allowed them but 
three days to prepare ſor their journey, and carry 
away their effects: the only reaſon which was 


given for ſo ſevere a treatment, was, that they 
had diſobeyed the Emperor's order in propagat- 
ing the chriſtian faith. 

On the 20th of Auguſt, they embarked to the 
number of thirty, under the convoy of four gal- 


lies and two mandarins. When they went on 


ſhore at Macao, the mandarins cauſed their do- 
melticks, and the Chineſe chriſtians who had fol- 
lowed the miſhonaries, to land alſo, but ſent them 


back. to Canton loaded with irons : they then 
dragged them in an ignominious manner before 


ſeveral tribunals ; ſome were. caſt into priſon, o- 
thers received the baſtinado, and others were con- 
demned to carry the cangue or pillory-board, dur- 


ing two months. Theſe however confeſſed openly 


the name of CHRIsT, and gave publick teſtimo- 
But howe- 
ver P. du HALDE may applaud the conduct of 
the jeſuits in China, the late Pope BENEDICT was 
ſo little ſatisfied with it, that he confirmed all the 


decrees of his predeceſſors, againſt the worſhip- 


ping Cox ru cius and their anceſtors, ſacnficing 
and burning incenſe to them, and actually pro- 
hibited the jeſuits ſending any miſſionaries of that 
order to China, without his ſpecial leave. 
Holineſs alſo ſent for the general of the jeſuiis, and 
reproached him with the practices of thoſe of his 
order in China, and commanded him to put a 


ſtop to them; and it appears that the jeſuits them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves had raiſed a perſecution in China, againſt 
cardinal EH TouRNoNn, the Pope's legate ; and 
thoſe miſſionaries who infiſted that the chriſtian 
converts ſhould forbear to ſacrifice to ConF vu c1vs 
and their anceſtors, and cauſed them to be im- 
priſoned: and that the cardinal and ſeveral more 
periſhed under the hardſhips they endured. But 
the laſt advices we have received from China, 
inform us, that the Emperor has revoked his e- 
dicts againſt the chriſtians, and permitted the fa- 
thers to return thither again, and preach the 
goſpel to his ſubjects. 


A continuation of the preſent ſlate of Perſia. 


REWEYs, Who was in 
province of Candahor, raiſed an army, and be- 

n to advance towards Iſpahan; whereupon 

oULT Kan found himſelf obliged to clap up a 
peace with the Turks, and to turn his arms againſt 
his domeſtick enemies, whom he had the good 
fortune to defeat according to our lateſt accounts, 
and now reigns ſovereign of Perfia without a rival. 


A continuation of the preſent ſlate of Arabia, 


R ABIA PETR AA is fituated between Ant, 


27 and 31 degrees north latitude, and be- 
tween 34 and 28 degrees eaſt longitude. 


poſſeſſion of the town and. 


Dr. SHAw, who lately travelled through this :. % 
Perſia. P ERSIA is /fituated between 25 and 45 de- country, relates, that the whole is a loneſome 1 
grees north latitude, and between 45 and 67 deſolate wilderneſs, no otherwiſe diverſthed than ben 


degrees eaſt longitude. 

In the former edition of the modern hiſtory of 
Perſia, an account was given of the rebellion of 
MEREWEYSs, and of the ſucceſſes of his ſon 
Mak Auoup after his death, who ſurpriſed the 


capital city of Iſpahan, with the whole royal fa- 


mily, except Prince THAmMas, and uſurped the 
dominion of Perſia MAanamoup had not 
long enjoyed the fruits of his rebellion, before one 
of his officers, named Sultan ESR EFF, found 
means to deſtroy MA KA Mou p, and ſucceed him 
in the government; and to eſtabliſh his uſurpa- 


tion, entered into alliances with the Turks and 


Muſcovites, confirming to them all the towns 
they had ſeized on the Perſian frontiers, on con- 
dition they would guarantee his uſurpation. But 
theſe alliances proved his ruin; for the Perſians 
ſeeing their country diſmembred, and their beſt 
towns given up to their enemies, determined to 
adhere to Prince THAMAs (who had gathered a 
good body of men about him in the northern pro- 
vinces of Perſia) and to proclaim him their ſove- 
reign: and the Prince being aſſiſted by KouLI 
Kan, a general of great bravery and experience, 
had the good fortune to defeat Sultan EsREFF in 
ſeveral engagements, in one of which he was kil- 
led, or elſe taken priſoner, and executed after- 
wards; for the accounts we received from Perſia, 
varied pretty much in this particular, But the 
general KouLI Kan it ſeems was grown ſo po- 
pular, by a long ſeries of ſucceſs, as well againſt 
the Turks, from whom he recovered moſt of the 
frontier towns that had been taken during the 
war, as by his victories over EsREFF, that he 
alſo ſet up for himſelf, and at length uſurped the 
throne of his maſter Prince TH AM As, whom he 
depoſed and confined (if he has not put him to 
death); and to ſtrengthen his uſurpation, entered 


into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with the 


Ruſhans againſt the Turk. But the Perſians not 
approving the conduct of KouLI KAN, in de- 


poſing Prince THAMAs, ſeveral ſtrong parties 
were formed againſt him, and a brother of M- 


by plains that are covered with ſand, and moun- 
tains, that are made up of naked rocks and pre- 
cipices. Neither is this country ever (unleſs ſome- 
times at the equinoxes) refreſhed with rain: but 
the few hardy vegetables which it produceth, are 


ſtunted by a perpetual drought ; and the nouriſh- 


ment which is contributed to them by the dews 
in the night, is ſufficiently impaired by the pow- 
erful heat of the ſun in the day. The ſky is al- 
moſt always clear, and the wind blows briſkly in 
the day, but ceaſes in the night. 

The heats however are ſo great, that the car- 
caſes of camels and other creatures, which lie ex- 
poſed in theſe defarts, are quickly drained of that 
moiſture which would otherwiſe expoſe them to 
putrefaction; and being hereby put into a ftate 
of preſervation, not much inferior to what is com- 
municated by ſpices and bandages, they will con- 


tinue a number of years without mouldering 
away. To the ſame cauſealſo, ſucceeded after- 


wards by the coldneſs of the night, we may at- 
tribute the plentiful dews, and thoſe thick offen- 
ſive miſts, one or other of which we had every 
night too ſenſible a proof of. The dews parti- 
cularly (as we had the heavens only for our co- 
vering) would frequently wet us to the ſkin ; but 
no ſooner was the ſun riſen, and the atmoſphere 
a little heated, than the miſts were quickly diſ- 
perſed, and the copious moiſture which the dews 
communicated to the ſands, would be intirely 
evaporated. 

Fountains and wells of water are ſo very rare 
in theſe parts, that we may very well account for 
the ſtrife and contention that was formerly about 
them. In the midland road, betwixt Kairoand 
Mount Sinai, I do not remember to have heard or 
taſted of more than five, and theſe were all of 
them either brackiſh or ſulphureous ; yet this 
diſagreeableneſs in the taſte is vaſtly made up by 
the wholſome qualities of the waters; for they 
provoke an appetite, and are remarkably lenitive 
and diuretick, and it may be owing to theſe qua- 
lities that few perſons are ſeized with 11 
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during their travels, through theſe loneſome ſul- 
try deſarts. 

There is no great variety of plants to be met 
with here, as has been intimated already. "Thoſe 
acacias, azarolas, tamariſks, oleanders, laureo- 
las, apocynums, and a few other plants which I 
have ſeen, ſays Dr. SHAw, are generally indebted 
to the clift of ſome barren rock, or to the ſandy 
plains for their ſupport, and to the nightly dews 
for their nouriſhment 3 for ſoil properly ſo called 
is not to be found in theſe parts of Arabia. The 
monks, indeed of Sinai, in a long proceſs of time, 
have covered over with dung, and the ſweepings 
of their convent, near four acres of theſe naked 
rocks, which produce as good cabbage roots, ſalad, 
and all kinds of pot-herbs, as any ſoil and climate 
whatſoever. They have likewiſe raiſed olive, 
plumb, almond, apple, and pear trees, not only 
in great numbers, but of excellent kinds: the 
pears particularly are in ſuch eſteem at Kairo, 
that there is a preſent of them ſent every ſeaſon 
to the baſhaw and perſons of the firſt quality : 
neither are their grapes inferior in fize and flavour 
to any whatſoever ; it being fully demonſtrated, 
by what this little garden produces, how far an 
indefatigable induſtry can prevail over nature; 
and that ſeveral places are capable of culture and 
improvement, which were intended by nature to 
be barren, and with the lazy and ſlothful are al- 
ways ſuffered to be ſo. | 

There is no place in the world where there are 
fewer animals, or leſs nouriſhment for them. 
The quails, Dr. Sh Aw obſerves, muſt have been 


fed, as well as brought thither ;/ a miracle, if 


they had continued alive with the Iſraelites, 


A continuation of the preſent ſlate of  Paleſiine. 


PA LE ST IN E is ſituated between 31 and 33 
degrees north latitude, and between 35 and 37 
caſt longitude. 
The weſterly winds here are attended with 


0 * rain, and thoſe from the eaſt are uſually dry, but 


ſometimes too hazy and tempeſtuous. Theſe 
caſterly winds are called by the ſea-faring men 
Levanters, being not confined to any one ſingle 
point, but blowing in all directions from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-caſt. 

The Euroclydon, which we read of in the 
hiſtory of St. Paul (Acts xxvii. 14.) was nothing 


More, as I conjecture, than one of theſe ſtrong 


Levanters. 

The mountains of Libanus are covered all 
the winter with ſnow, which, when the winds 
are eaſterly, affects the whole country from 
Tripoly to Sidon with a more ſubtil and piercing 
cold than what is known in our northern cli- 
mates, Whereas the other maritime and in- 
land places, either to the north or ſouth of 


theſe mountains, enjoy a temperature of the 
Vol. UL as : 


atmoſphere, which is much milder, and at- 


tended with a* more regular change in the ſea- 


ſons. 

It is obſervable, that in cloudy weather, e- 
ſpecially when the winds are tempeſtuous, and 
blow at the ſame time in ſeveral directions, wa- 
ter-ſpouts are more frequent near the capes of 
Latikea, Greego, and Carmel, than in any o- 
ther part of the Mediterranean Sea. Thoſe 
which I had an opportunity of ſeeing, ſeemed 
to be ſo many cylinders of water falling down 
from the clouds; though by the reflection, as I 
take it, of the deſcending columns, or from the 
actual dropping of the water contained in them, 
they may ſometimes appear, eſpecially at a 
diſtance, to be ſucked up from the ſea. No- 
thing more, perhaps, is required towards, the 
production of the phenomenon, than the 
clouds ſhould be firſt crowded together, and 
then, that contrary winds whirling them about, 
and preſſing violently upon them, ſhould oblige 
them to condenſe. They cannot, I preſume, be 
accounted for according to LEMERY's ſuppofi- 
tion, from ſubmarine earthquakes and eructations : 
neither will the Siphonic winds, if there be any 
ſuch, much better ſolve the difficulty. 

The firſt rains uſually fall about the begin- 
ning of November ; the latter ſometimes in the 
middle, ſometimes towards the latter end of 
April. It is an obſervation 
round about Jeruſalem, that provided a mode- 
rate quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of 
February, and the fountains overflow, a little 
afterwards there is the proſpect of a fruitful and 
plentiful year ; the inhabitants making upon theſe 
occaſions the like rejoicings which the Egyptians 
do, upon the cutting of the Nile. During the 
ſummer ſeaſon theſe countries are rarely refreſhed 
with rain, but enjoy the like ſerenity of air the 
coaſt of Barbary does. 

In the beginning of April the barley all over 
the Holy-Land was in full ear, and about the 
middle began to turn yellow in the ſouthern di- 
ſtricts. For it was as forward near Jericho in 
the latter end of March, as I have found it to be 
in the plains of Acre a fortnight after. But 
the wheat was very little of it in ear at one or 


other of theſe places; and in the fields near 


Bethlehem and Jeruſalem the ſtalk was little more 
than a foot high. The boccores likewiſe, or firft 
ripe figs, were hard, and no bigger than our 
common plumbs, though they have then a me- 
thod of making them palatable by ſteeping them 
in oil. According therefore to the quality of the 
ſeaſon (An. 1722.) when I travelled in the Ho- 
ly-Land, I very much doubt whether the firſt- 
ſuits could have been offered at the time appointed, 
without intercalating the Ve-adar, and poſtponing 
the paſſover for at leaſt the ſpace of a month. 
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* The foil both of the maritime and inland 
parts of Syria and Phænice, is of a light loamy 
nature, rarely requiring more than one pair of 
oxen to plow it; and produces all ſorts of ex- 
cellent grain, and ſuch vegetable diet, as the 
fruit and kitchen gardens of Barbary afford, be- 
ſides ſilk and cotton. 

The Holy-Land, were it as well peopled and 
cultivated as in former time, would ſtill be more 
truitful than the very beſt part of the coaſt of Syria 
and Phænice. For the ſoil itſelf is generally much 
richer, and all things conſidered, yields a more 
preferable crop. Thus the cotton that is ga- 
thered in the plains of Ramah, Eſdraelon, and 
Zabulon, is in greater eſteem than what is cul- 
tivated near Sidon and Tripoly; neither is it 
poſſible for pulſe, wheat, or any other ſort of 
grain, to be more excellent than what is common- 
ly fold at Jeruſalem. The barrenneſs, or ſcar- 
city rather, which ſome authors may either ig- 
norantly or maliciouſly complain of, does not 
proceed from the incapacity or natural unfruit- 
fulneſs of the country, but from the want of 
inhabitants, and the great averſion there is to la- 
bour and induſtry in thoſe who poſſeſs it. There 
are beſides ſuch perpetual diſcords and depreda- 
tions among the petty princes, who ſhare this 


nine country, that allowing it was better peopled, 


yet there would be ſmall encouragement to ſow, 
when it was uncertain who ſhould gather in the 
harveſt. Otherwiſe the land is a good land, and 
ſtill capable of affording its neighbours the like 
ſupplies of corn and oil, which it is known to 
have done in the time of Solomon. 

The parts about Jeruſalem being rocky and 
mountainous, are ſuppoſed to be moſt barren 
and unfruitful; but theſe feed however great 
herds of cattle, abound in milk and honey, and 
produce excellent wine and olive oil, where they 
are cultivated : and there are valleys between the 
mountains which produce plenty of corn, 


A continuation of the preſent ſtate of Europe, 


EUROPE. the ſecond diviſion of this con- 

tinent, is ſituated between 36 and 72 de- 
grees north latitude, and between 11 degrees 
weſt, and 65 degrees eaſt longitude, comprehend- 
ing the following countries, viz. Turky in Eu- 


rope (in which Crim and Little Tartary, with 


Moldavia and Walachia, are included) Muſco- 
vy, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Greenland, 


Poland, Bohemia, Sileſia, Moravia, Hungary, 


Tranſilvania, Servia, Croatia, Germany, the 
United Provinces, the Auſtrian and French 


Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, France, Spain, 


and Portugal ; the Britiſh, and other European 
iſlands, 


A continuation of the preſent ſlate of Walachia and 


Moldavia. 


'F: HE tributary provinces of Walachia and 


Moldavia having little faid of them in the 
former editions of MoDERN HisToRy, I ſhall 
take the liberty in this review, to give a more 
particular deſcription of them. 


Walachia and Moldavia are ſituated on the wits, 


north fide of the Danube, between 43 and 47 de- 
grees north latitude, and between 23 and 28 de- 
grees of caſt longitude. 

Walachia is bounded by the Iron- gate moun- 
tains which ſeparate it from Tranſilvania, on the 
north-weſt ; by Moldavia on the north-eaft ; by 
the river Danube, which ſeparates it from Bulga- 
ria, on the ſouth-caſt; and by the fame river which 
ſeparates it from Servia on the ſouth-weſt ; being 
about two hundred miles in length, and upwards 
of one hundred in breadth in its greateſt extent ; 
but is of a triangular form, and conſequently the 
length and breadth very unequal. It is bleſſed 
with a temperate air and fruitful ſoil, producing 
excellent, corn, wine, paſture, and all manner of 
European fruits, abundance of oxen and ſheep, and 
a good breed of horſes. They have alſo plenty 
of veniſon, fiſh, and fowl, ſome good mines, and 


wood enough. Their principal rivers, beſides the 


Danube, which waters the ſouth of Walachia, 
are, 1. The Alanta. 2. The Telſch. 3. The Ja- 
lonieza. And 4. The Miſſovia, which riſing in 
the north, all of them run to the ſouth, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Danube. 

The chief towns are, 1. Tergowiſch. 2. Bu- 


choreſt: 3. Braſchow. 4. Rebnick. 5 Alauth. 
And 6. Pedt. | 


Tergowiſch, the capital, is ſituated on the Tera 


Jalonieza, in 45 degrees odd minutes north lati- 
tude, {1xty miles eatt of the confines of Tran · 


filvania ; but I meet with no particular deſcription 
of it. 


The prince, who is tiled Waywood, and Cen.“ 


ſometinies Hoſpodar, or Generaliſſimo, pays 
a great tribute to the Grand Seignior ; and is be- 
ſides obliged to defray all the charges of the go- 
vernment civil and military, and march with his 
troops wherever the Porte commands him, Both 
the prince and his ſubjects are of the Greek 
church, and ſuffered to enjoy their own reli- 
gion, laws, and cuſtoms, and perhaps leſs diſ- 
couraged and perſecuted than they would be if 


they were ſubject to the Emperor, or any other 


Roman catholick power. 


Moldavia is bounded by the river Neiſter, which Mel 


ſeparates it from Poland on the north-eaſt ; by 

Beſſarabia on the eaſt ; by the Danube, which 

divides it from Bulgaria, on the ſouth-caſt; and 

by Walachia and Tranfilvania on the weſt ; be- 

ing two hundred and forty miles in length from 

north to ſouth, and an- hundred and * 5 
br 
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cſſarabia. 
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| breadth from eaſt to weſt. 
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The air is as health- 
ful, and the ſoil as fruitful as that of Walachia, 
and produces the like animals and vegetables. 
The country is prettily diverſified with moun- 
tains and plains, woods and champaign, and well 
watered with rivers; the chief whereof, next to 
the Danube, its ſouth-eaſt boundary, are, 1. 'The 
Moldavo, from whence the country takes its 
name. 2, The Pruth, 3. The Sereth. And 4. 
The Bardalach. J 

The chief Towns are, 1. Jaſſy. 2. Soczow. 

Targorod. 4. Chotzyn. 5. Moldadania. 6. Va- 
oye. 7. Romani-Wivar. And 8. Braila. 

Jaſſy or Jazy, the capital of Moldavia, is fi- 
tuated on the river Pruth, in 47 degrees odd mi- 
nutes north latitude, and 27 degrees of eaſt lon- 
gitude, and is ſuppoſed to be the antient Auguſta 
of Dacia. | 

Moldavia, like Walachia, is governed by its 
own Waywood or Prince, but tributary in like 
manner to the Porte. Both prince and ſubjects 
are Chriſtians of the Grecian church, and ſub- 
ject 15 the patriarch of Conſtantinople in ſpiri- 
tuals, 

The Poles in the year 1686 made themſelves 
maſters of Moldavia, but it was yielded to the 
Turks again by the treaty of Carlowitz. 

Beſſarabia is a ſmall territory of Turky, inha- 
bited by a hord of roving Tartars, being bounded 
by Budziac Tartary and Oczakow on the north- 
eaſt, by the Danube on the ſouth-eaſt, and by 
Moldavia on the weſt. The chief towns where- 
of are, I. Bialogrod. 2. Kilia-Nova. And 3. 
Kilia Vechia. | 

Bialogrod is a ſtrong town, ſituated on the 
north-weſt ſhore of the Black Sea, and the two 
Kilia's are two fortreſſes at the mouth of the 
Danube on the fame ſhore. 


A continuation of the preſent ſlate of Turky in 
Europe, | 


'F URK Y in Europe is fituated between 36 
and 47 degrees north latitude, and between 16 


and 38 degrees eaſt longitude. 


The MopzRN HISTORY of Turky was 


0! Lurk " * 2 
d. brought down, in the former editions of this work, 


to the year 1703, when Sultan Mus rAPHA was 
depoſed by the janizaries, and his brother Sultan 
Ac HEA advanced to the throne. This prince had 
not reigned many months before he diſplaced his 
grand vizir, the aga of the janizaries, and all the 
great officers, who had brought about the late 
revolution in his favour; the reaſon whereof was 
ſaid to be, that they aſſumed a power of govern- 
ing the ſtate as they ſaw fit, and ſuffered the 
Emperor to enjoy little more than the name and 
enſigns of ſovereignty. | 

The French emiſlaries and miſſionaries appear- 


HISTORY, 


ing very buſy about this time, in making pro- 
ſelytes to the Roman catholick faith among the 
Greek chriſtians in the Turkiſh empire, in 
which they met with great ſucceſs, that govern- 
ment, which never approved the conduct of 
the Roman prieſts and jeſuits, in preaching up 
the independency of the church on the civil 
powers, prohibited the Greek chriſtians turning 
papiſts on pain of death, and actually executed 
ſome of them, who had been ſeduced to change 
oe religion, which put a ſtop to thoſe conver- 
ons. 

The king of Sweden, CRARLES XII. upon 
the loſs of the battle of Poltowa, retiring to 
Bender in the Turkiſh territories, met with a 
very kind reception there, as appears in the for- 
mer editions of this work ; and we find he had 
fuch an influence on the Grand Seignor's court, 
that he prevailed on the Porte to declare war a- 
gainſt his enemy, the Czar of Muſcovy, the fol- 
lowing year, and cauſed two or three grand vi- 
Zirs to be depoſed and ſtrangled who oppoſed his 
projects. 

In their declarations of war, the Turks charge 
the Ruſhans with many infractions of former 
treaties, with purſuing the king of Sweden into 
their territories, and carrying off ſeveral of his 
people, after that Prince had put himſelf under 
the protection of the Porte. They alſo charge 
the Czar with erecting fortreſſes on their fron- 
tiers, and ſtirring up the Poles to invade that 
empire, and with obſtructing the return of the 
King of Sweden to his dominions. vp 

The Czar, in anſwer to this declaration, pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, wherein he obſerves, that 
the fortreſſes he had erected, were upon his own 
territories ; and that if he purſued the Swedes 
into ſome uninhabited part of the Turkiſh do- 
minions, and made them priſoners, it was no 
more than he might do by the laws of war: 
that he was ready to aſſiſt in conveying the king 
of Sweden home again; and offers to ſubmit 
all diſputes between Ruſſia and the Porte, to the 
mediation of the Emperor and the maritime pow- 
ers; which not being accepted, both armies took 
the field. 

The Czar marched with a body of ſeventy 
thouſand men into Moldavia, where he was 


joined by the Vaivod or Prince of that country, 


who had aſſured the Czar, that the Moldavians 
were well - affected to him; and this induced him 
to march further into the Turkiſh territories, than 
in prudence he ought to have done, before he 
had eſtabliſhed magazines, and made ſuch pro- 
viſion as is uſual in marching into an enemy's 
country ; and neither the Walachians or Molda- 


vians, in whom hd had great expectations, join- 


ing him as they had promiſed, he was reduced to 


= great ſtraits, loſing almoſt one half of his 2 
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by famine or diſeaſes; the reſt, being ready to 
periſh for want of food, and cloſely purſued by 
the Turks, intrenched themſclves on a ſpot of 
ground almoſt ſurrounded by the river Pruth. 
Their milety, our author ſays, is hardly to be 
expreſſed ; for moſt part of the officers had eat no- 
thing in two days, and the condition of the com- 
mon ſoldiers was ſtill worſe; and their horſes 
having no forage, died in heaps. In this ſitua- 
tion they were three ſeveral times attacked by the 
Janizaries ſabre in hand, and the Ruſhans as of- 
ten repulſed them, which a little abated the cou- 
rage of the Turks, and made them wait for their 
artillery before they would venture to charge a- 
gain, The next day the Turks fired upon the 
Muſcovite intrenchments from two hundred pie- 
ces of their artillery, (having no leſs than fix hun- 
dred braſs guns in their train) and the Muſcovites 
anſwered with theirs, which did not conſiſt of 
more than a hundred pieces in all, but did more 
exccution with them, having better engineers. 
However, after about an hour's firing, the Muſ- 
covites hung out a white flag, and dehred to ca- 
pitulate ; which the Turks agreed to; and a truce 
was ſigned that very day, wherein the Czar obliged 
himſelf to ſurrender Aſoph, and demoliſh his forts 
towards the mouth of the Don or Tanais, and to 
evacuate Poland, | 

In the mean time the King of Sweden, having 
received advice that the Czar was ſurrounded 
with Turks, and his forces in ſuch a miſerable 
condition that they would in all probability be 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, mounted his 
horſe, and came to the vizir's quarters at the very 
time the Czar was marching off: here he up- 
braided the vizir with his ill conduct, telling him 
he had let his enemies eſcape when they were at his 
mercy, and that with 20,000 of the vizir's troops, 
he did not doubt to recover the opportunity, 
and deliver the Czar a priſoner to the Grand 
Seignior; but the vizir would by no means 
admit of any violation of the treaty he had con- 
cluded: on the contrary, he ſuffered all manner 
of proviſions to be carried into the Czar's army, 
and the ſoldiery on both ſides converſed together, 
with abundance of friendſhip, as if they had en- 
tirely forgot their former animoſities. 

The vizir now propoſed the king of Sweden's 
returning home through Germany or Poland ; 
but he ſtill. refuſed to ſtir without fifty thouſand 
men for a convoy ; whereupon the vizir took 
away the thaim or penſion allowed his Majeſty 


bl 


preſented a memorial againſt him, and had the 


fſatisfaction to ſee the vizir ſoon after depoſed, 


becauſe the Czar did not deliver up Afoph fo 
ſoon as he had agreed to do in. The ſucceeding 
vzir reſtored the penſion to his majeſty, who 
built him a little ſtone palace at Bender, as if he 


intended to remain there ſome years. The troops 


ſtill waiting at Bender for the King's departure, 
defired to know what his Majeſty intended to do, 

that they might take their meaſures accordingly. 

His Majeſty returned them no anſwer, but or- 

dered his miniſter at the Porte to ſolicit for a 

thouſand purſes, or five hundred thouſand dols 
lars, to defray the expence of his Journey. 

In the mean time, the Muſcovites not having 
evacuated Poland, or delivered up Aſoph at the 
time agreed on, the Turks again declared war 
againſt the Czar, and confined his miniſters at 
Conſtantinople in the ſeven towers; which oc- 
caſioned great joy in the Swediſh court at Ben- 
der: but the Porte ſtill preſſed the departure of 
the King of Sweden, and ſent down twelve hun- 
dred purſes to the baſſa of Bender, to defray the 
charges of his journey. The Swediſh court be- 
ing very neceſſitous, were importunate with the 
baſſa to deliver his Majeſty the money forthwith 
but the baſſa anſwered, he had poſitive orders not 
to deliver it till the moment of his. Majeſty's: 
departure, and that he could not pay it without 
the conſent of the Cham of Tartary. But the 
King promiſing to ſet forward on the day the 
Grand Seignior ſhould appoint, and both: the baſſa 
and the Cham of Tartary having a particular 
friendſhip for this prince, they ventured to pay 
his Majeſty the money, which was ſoon ſquan- 
dered away, and the King ſent to his reſident to 
ſolicit for a thouſand purſes more. It beginning 
to freeze hard, the Cham of Tartary gave notice 
to the King to be ready to march on the fifteenth 
inſtant; and his Majeſty ſeeming not to regard 
that notice, the Cham gave him to underſtand, . 
if he did not leave Bender as was expected, -force- 
would. be uſed. Jo which the King only re- 
plied, he was reſolved to repel force by force. 
The baſſa being informed of the King's reſolution, 
was in the utmoſt conſternation; and, waiting 
on him, begged, in. the moſt paſſionate terms, 
that he would begin his march at the time ap- 
pointed ; telling his Majeſty, that it would coſt 
him his head for having delivered the twelve 
hundred purſes. contrary to the Sultan's orders, 
and he feared ſome violenge would be offered 
to his Majeſty. But the King bid him be under 
no apprehenſion. upon his account, nor his own ;- 
for he would take care to juſtify his conduct to 
the Grand Seignior. "Towhich the baſſa replied, 
that the Sultan ſeldom waited for a juſtification, 
but puniſhed even thoſe that were ſuſpected ; and 
deſired his Majeſty thetefore to ſet forward, as the 
only means to ſave his head. But the King per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution, and ſaid, he could not 
ſet out without a thouſand purſes more; with- 
which. the baſſa having acquainted the Cham, he 
began to apprehend himſelf in great danger, for 
his being ſo eaſily perſuaded to part with the mo- 
ney contrary to the Grand Seignior's order; but 
fince it could not now be undone, they agrees * 
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fend anexpreſs to the Porte, to acquaint the Grand 
Seignior firſt with the affair themſelves, and that 
they had not parted with the money, but upon 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of the King of Sweden, 
that he would immediately begin his march. In 
the mean time the Swediſh miniſter was arreſted 
at Adrianople, whither he followed the court on 
his ſoliciting for a thouſand purſes more ; and the 
Porte determined to force the King of Sweden 
from Bender : whereupon his Majeſty fortified 
his quarters, in which, being attacked by the 
Turks, he defended himſelf to the laſt extremi- 
ty, killing great numbers of infidels, and lofing 
many of his own people; but was at length made 
priſoner, and carried to Demirtaſh, within a 
mile of Adrianople ; and it was given out, that 
the Turks deſigned to confine his Majeſty in the 
caſtle of Candia: but upon the application of 
ſome chriſttan powers, that reſolution was altered, 
and the Porte let the King of Sweden know he 
was welcome to Demirtaſh, and if he pleaſed he 
might remain there as long as he lived, they 
would ſupply him with all manner of neceſſaries 
for his ſubſiſtence. But they preſumed, before 
the year was at an end, he would deſire permiſ- 
lion to he gone: and that he might not be fo 
much in love with his reſidence in Turky, they 
ordered that very little ready money ſhould be 
given him : however, the thaim or allowance of 
proviſion was ſo plentiful, that ſeveral of the 
Swedes ſold part of it to the Greeks, and by that 
means furniſhed themſelves with a little money. 
The vizir alfo allowed the King twenty-five 
crowns per diem, to find wine for his table. 

The favour the Cham of Tartary and the 
baſla of Bender had ſhewn the King of Swe- 
den, proved their ruin, as was ex 
Cham was depoſed, and ſucceeded by his brother; 


and the baſſa was baniſhed to a little iſland in the 


Mediterranean, Having all his effects ſeized to the 
ufe of the government. The mufti alſo was de- 
poſed much about the ſame time, but for what 
offence is uncertain. 

The King of Sweden having waited a year 
longer in Turky, without being able to procure 
the Porte to declare war againſt the Muſcovite, 
intimated to the Grand Seignior his deſire to re- 
turn to his own dominions. Atcordingly three 
hundred horſes: and fixty waggons were provided 


ior his Majeſty's ſervice, and a handſome preſent 


made him 


e Grand Seignior: Whereupon 


the King ſent his thanks to his Highneſs for all 


the civilities he had received fince he came into 
his dominions, and began his journey the firſt of 
October, being convoy'd to the frontiers by a 
body of the Ottoman troops; - after which his 


Majeſty paſſed incognito through Germany, with 


a ſmall retinue of ſervants. | 
About the fame time the Porte depoſed Con- 
5TANTINE, the. Vaivod or Hoſpodar of Wala- 


pected. The 


HISTORY. 


chia, for treacherouſly adhering to the Ruſſians, 
and introducing them into the Turkiſh territo- 
ries; making him and his whole ſamily priſoners, 


and cauſed the boyars, or nobility of Walachia,. 


to elect Prince STEPHEN their Vaivod in his 


ſtead ; who was accordingly. enthroned, and ac- 


knowledged their ſovereign. 


The following year, 17 15, the Turks invaded- 


the Morea, having firſt publiſhed a declaration of 
war againſt, the Venetians : wherein they ſet 
forth, that they had been poſſeſſed of the Morea 
for 300 years, and that the Republick had ſur- 
priſed that country in the year 1688, while the 
Porte was at war with other nations, and had 
taken away the lives of ſome of their ſubjects, 
and confiſcated their effects, contrary to their trea- 


ties. The Emperor hereupon offered his media- 
tion; which not being accepted by the Turks, 
they entered the Morea, and made themſelves 
maſters of Napoli de Romania, the capital, and 


every other town init, within the ſpace of three 
months, the Venetians making little or no de- 
fence ; which ſo alarmed the Emperor, that he en- 


tered into an alliance with the Venetians in the. 
year 1716; and prince EUGENE taking the field 
on the fifth of Auguſt, attacked the Turkiſh ar- 
my, conſiſting of 230,000 men, encamped near 
Carlowitz, having the Danube on their right, 


and the Save on their left. The fight. was very 


bloody, the Turks defending themſelves well at 
the beginning; but being broken and put to the 
rout, a dreadful ſlaughter was made of them; 
and they were forced to abandon above ro pieces 
of cannon in their camp, with all their tents and 
baggage ; and great numbers, who eſcaped the 
ſword of the Imperialiſts, were driven into the. 


Save and the Danube, where they periſhed ; ſo 


that the loſs of the Turks is computed. at above. 


100,000 men. 


The grand vizir, and the aga of the janizaries, 
were both of them killed in the. engagement: 
and upon advice of this defeat, orders were ſent” 
from the Porte, to raife. the fiege of Corfu, . 
which the Turks had cloſely beſieged by ſea and 
of carrying the 


land, and were in a fair way 
town, and conſequently the whole iſland, if the 


Turks had not met with that defeat upon the 


continent. Prince EUGENE hid ſiege to che im- 


portant town of Temeſwaer the ſame campaign, 


which ſurrendered on the 13th of October. 


The following year was ſtill more unfortunate. 


to the Turks; for Prince Eu ENE befieged Bel- 


grade, and the grand vizir marching to the re- 
lief of it with 200,000 men, was entirely defeat - 
ed on the 16th of Auguſt 1717, and two days 
after the town of Belgrade ſurrendered. The Ve- 


netiansalſo made themſelves maſters of Preveza, 


and ſeveral other towns on their frontiers, the 
ſame campaign ; which'ſeries of ill ſucceſs induced . 
the Porte to defire the medĩation of the maritime 

| powers: 
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powers to obtain a peace, and a treaty was con» 
_ cluded at Paſſarowitz, by the mediation of Great 


Britain and Holland, on the 21ſt of July 1718; 
whereby it was provided, that all parties ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion of the towns and countries 
they had acquired during the war, and conſe- 
quently the Emperor's dominions were vaſtly ex- 
tended on the fide of Hungary and Servia, but the 
Venetians were obliged to fit down with the loſs 
of the Morea. 5 

It hath been already obſerved in the hiſtory of 
Perſia, that the Turks taking advantage of the re- 
bellion and civil wars in that kingdom, invaded 
Perſia in the year 1722, and made themſelves 
maſters of Hamadan, Tauris, and ſeveral other 
great towns on the frontiers of Perſia, which 
were confirmed to them by the uſurper Es REF. 
But the Perſian general KouLI-KAN afterwards 
giving the Turks ſeveral defeats, compelled them 
to reſtore all the towns they had taken from the 
Perſians during the war, and the Turks thought 
fit to relinquiſh their claim to them by a ſubſe- 
quent treaty. 

In the mean time a great revolution happened 
at the Porte. In the year 17 30, Sultan Ac HM ET, 


who had reigned twenty-ſeven years, was depoſed, 


and his nephew Sultan ManomerT advanced to 
the throne; the pretence for which revolution 
was, that Sultan Ac HME T was of too peaceable 
a diſpoſition, had been unfortunate in his Wars, 
and yielded up a great many towns and provinces 
to the Germans and Perſians, which were of the 
laſt importance to that empire: the particulars we 
received of this revolution were of the following 
tenor (viz.) 

On the 17th of September, 17 30, about eight 
in the morning, the Grand Seignior, the grand 
vizir, and the reſt of the court, being under 
their tents at Scutari, about ten janizaries, at the 
head of whom was a mean fellow, a janizary 
likewiſe, called PAT RONA, came over from 
thence to Conſtantinople, and went immediately 
to the beſiſteyne, crying, Brothers, what in the 
name of God do you do here with your ſhops 
open ? do you hear that the world is in an uproar 


at Etmydan, being diſcontented with the govern- 


ment? Which alarm, tho” falſe, they believed 
to be true, and immediately ſhut up their ſhops ; 
which the janizaries obſerving, the head of them 
PRIN from under his cloke a ſmall flag, crying, 

hoever is a true Muſſulman, let him follow 
us. Upon which a conſiderable number that had 
been oppreſſed, flocked in ; and before night they 
made up a body of above 1000 men. In the night 
they broke open the ſhops, and provided them- 
ſelves with weapons: they likewiſe opened all the 
priſon doors. ; 

The janizary aga hearing of this tumult, went 
with his guard, and had all the ſhops opened : but 
the rebels ſoon ſhut them again, and would 


have cut him in pieces had they not conſideret. 
his old age, and his being an inoffenfive man: 
they ſent him therefore to his palace, ordering him 
to fit ſtill, 

The court on the Aſia fide being informed of 
what had happened, came over to the Grand Seig- 
nior's palace, in hopes to put a ſtop to the proceed- 
ings of the mob, and make a defence, if neceſſary; 
which they might eaſily have done the firſt day: 
but being men of little courage and ſlow reſo- 
lution, they did not come over to this ſide till 
late in the evening; and then, inſtead of fallying 
out from the ſeraglio, and at the ſame time diſ- 

ring money amongſt the people, they hoiſted 

1AHOMET's ſtandard upon the wall over the 
gate, crying out by a great effendi ( whom the 
rebels afterwards made mufti) Whoſoever is a 
true Mahometan, let him come under this flag, 
and ſhew due obedience to the Grand Seignior. 

But this was to no purpoſe (tho' the Grand 
Seignior promiſed forty dollars to every man that 
would come over to his party); for the rebels were 
continually traverſing the city, and increaſing 
their — * : on the firſt night they aſſembled 
at Etmydan they received meſſages from diffe- 
rent companies of janizaries, who encouraged 
them, and joined them; ſo that on the 18th in 
the morning they divided themſelves into par- 
ties, and beat up for voluntiers, inviting the to- 
pegees and gebagees to liſt themſelves under their 
banners; and that night they increaſed to twelve 
thouſand. 

The next day, the 19th, the three orders of the 
Janizaries united, and in the evening demanded at 
the ſeraglio gate the grand vizir, the vizir kiaia, his 
lieutenant, and the captain baſhaw; and on the 
20th in the morning the Grand Seignior (thinking 
thereby to appeaſe the tumult) cauſed thoſe great 
miniſters to be ſtrangled, and ſent their bodies in 
three carts, drawn by oxen, to the malecon- 
tents, who dragg'd them about the town, and 
then flung them to the dogs in the ſtreet. 

On the 21ſt, early in the morning, the army 
ſent a meſſage to the Grand Seignior, deſiring him 
to quit the throne, for that they had choſen Sul- 
tan MAHoMET, his nephew, for their Emperor; 
and finding himſelf obliged to comply, he ſent 
for his nephew out of priſon, and then retired, 
thither himſelf; having firſt taken off the ſervootz, 
or diamond feather, from his head, and placed it 
on the head of his nephew, wiſhing him a happy 
reign. 

On the 25th inſtant, Sultan MAanoMET, 
who was then thirty two years of age, was car- 
ried from the ſeraglio in great ſplendor, to a roy- 
al moſque at Aiup, where, according to cuſtom, 
he was girt with the imperial ſword, and then re- 
turned to his palace. ' 

The Turks having made peace with the Per- 
ſians; upon the acceſſion of the Emperor Ma- 

HOMET; 


ROME T, determined to turn their arms againſt 
the chriſtians; and, as a prelude to it, the Tar- 
tars made great ravages on the frontiers of Ruſſia, 
whereupon the Czarina declared war againſt them; 
and ſending two powerful armies into the field 
in the year 1736, the one commanded by gene- 
ral Mun1CH, and the other by general LAs ci, 
the army commanded by general Municn 
ſtormed and took the lines and fortreſs of Precop, 
which defends the iſthmus of Crim Tartary, and 
afterwards reduced Bachiſerai, the capital of Crim 
Tartary, ravaging that country in a _— man- 
ner: in the mean time general LAs oi beſieged 
and took the important fortreſs of Aſoph, at the 
mouth of the Don or Tanais, by which the Ruſ- 
fans opened a communication with the Black- 
Sea. But Crim Tartary and Precop being at too 
great a diſtance from the frontiers of Ruſſia to 
be defended, count Mun1cn thought fit to a- 
bandon thoſe conqueſts again, after he had level- 
led the lines of Precop. | 

The Emperor offered his mediation to compoſe 
the differences between the Porte and Ruſſia; but 
at the ſame time aſſembling a great body of forces 
on the frontiers, the Turks refuſed to admit his 
mediation, declaring, that they looked upon the 
Imperialiſts as their enemies. Whereupon the 
Emperor commanded count SECKENDORF to 
take the field in the year 1737, who advanced 
with the Imperial army as far as Nifla, which 
he beſieged and took, and afterwards inveſted 
Widdin : on the other hand, the Turks defeated 
ſeveral bodies of the Imperialiſts in Boſnia, raiſed 
the blockade of Widdin, and retook the city of 
Niſſa; the campaign ending ingloriouſly on the 
ide of the Imperialiſts. 

The campaign of 1737 was as unfortunate to 
the Turks on the ſide of Ruſſia, as that of the pre- 
ceding year had been; for count Municn be- 
ſeged and took the town of Oczacow, fituated 
at the mouth of the Nieper or Boriſthenes, which 
opened the Ruſſians another paſſage into the Black- 
Sea; and the Turks laying fiege to Oczacow af- 
ter the Ruſſians were gone into winter quarters, 
were forced to abandon that enterpriſe by the 
brave defence the garriſon made; the infidels 
retiring fo precipitately, that they left their bag- 
bage behind them, after they had in vain ſtormed 
the place four days ſucceſſively, and loſt a great 
many thouſand men before it: but the Turks 
were more ſucceſsful againſt the Imperialiſts, from 
whom they took the town of Meiadia during the 
winter, and laid the bannat of Temeſwaer and 
Fart of Tranfilvania under contribution. 

Both the Turks and Imperialiſts appeared ex- 
tremely diflatisfied with the conduct of their ge- 
neral officers in the campaign of 1737. The 
Grand Seignior thought fit to diſplace the grand 
VizIr, and ſtrangle his kiaia or lieutenant ; while 

e Emperor cauſed count SECKENDORF, gene- 
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ral of the Imperial army, to be impriſoned and 
proſecuted, and general Do x Ar, the governor of 
Niſſa, who ſurrendered that place to the Turks, 
was beheaded. | 
The laſt campaign has proved much more un- 
fortunate to the Imperialiſts than the former ; 
they have loſt Orſova, and ſeveral other places on 
the frontiers, and were obliged to quit the field, 
and throw their infantry into Belgrade, appre- 
hending the Turks would lay fiege to that impor- 
tant fortreſs; from which they were however 
diverted, it's faid, by ſome inſurrections that have 
happened in ſeveral parts of the Turkiſh empire, 
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M USCOVY in Europe is fituated between Muſsovy- 


47 and 72 degrees north latitude, and be- 
tween 21 and 70 eaſt longitude. 

In the former editions of this work the hiſtory 
of Ruſſia was brought down to the acceſſion of 
Czarina KATHARINE, who in the year 1724, 
ſucceeded PETER the Great, her late conſort, by 
whom ſhe had iſſue MARY, born the 20th of 
March 1713, and married to the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein on the 5th of December 1724, and two 
children more. 

The Czarina was no ſooner ſettled on. the 
throne, but ſhe applied herſelf to proſecute the 
ſchemes the late Czar had formed for the improve- 
mentof arts and ſciences in the Ruſſian dominions, 
giving great encouragement to learned foreigners, 
and all manner of artiſts to ſettle in that empire; 
but ſhe ſeemed intent upon nothing more than 
the increaſing and well-diſciplining her forces 
by ſea and land, which exceedingly alarmed the 

ing of Denmark, who had ſeized on that 
part of the dutchy of Sleſwick belonging to 
the Duke of Holſtein, her ſon-in-law. His Da- 
niſh Majeſty therefore applied himſelf to the King 
of Great Britain, to furniſh him with a ſquadron. 
of men of war, to defend his territories againſt an 
invaſion of the Ruſhans, which he had a great deal 
of reaſon to expect. And the court of Great Britain. 
thought fit to comply with the inſtances of the court 
of Denmark, and tend Sir CHARLES WAGER 
with a powerful ſquadron into the Baltick in the be- 


ginning of the year 1726, which joining with the- 


Daniſh fleet, prevented that of the Ruſſians put- 

ting to ſea. To juſtify which. proceedings, his. 
Britiſh Majeſty ſent a letter to the Czarina, in: 
which are the following paſſages, v1Z. 

As your Imperial Majeſty cannot but be very: 

e ſenſible, that the warlike preparations both by 

« ſcaandland, which you are making in this time 
« of peace, give great and juſt grounds of alarm. 
&« to us, and to our allies in thoſe parts, ſo y ou. 
c will not be ſurprized, that we have ſent a ſtrong 

« ſquadron of our ſhips of war into the Baltick. 
« ſea, under the command. of our admiral Sir 
| & CHARLES, 
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© ment. 
« We cannot conceal from your Imperial Ma- 
« jeſty our extreme ſurpriſe, that while we were 


% carrying on a friendly negotiation, and had 
not given the leaſt provocation on our part, we 


« were given to underſtand, that meaſures were 


'« taken at your court in favourſof the Pretender to 


% our crown, and that great encouragement was 
« given to his adherents, 
« After what we have repreſented, your Impe- 


rial Majeſty will not wonder that we, who 


are indiſpenſably obliged to provide for the ſe- 
&« curity of our dominions, to make good our en- 
„ pagements-to our allies, and to maintain the 


<< publick tranquility of the North, which ſeems 


© to be greatly threatened by the warlike prepara- 
& tions which your Imperial Majeſty has been ma- 
“ king, have thought it neceſſary to ſend a ſtrong 
<& fleet of our ſhips of war into the Baltick Sea; 


and that we ſhould give orders to our admiral, 
„ commanding the ſame to endeavour to pre- 


vent new troubles in thoſe parts, by hindring 


your Imperial. Majeſty's fleet from coming out, 


« incaſe you ſhould hold yourreſolution, and ſend 


© itto ſea to execute the „ nt have in view. 


To which her Czariſh Majeſty anſwered, 


« That it was not uſual, when a prince intended 


« amicably to demand an explanation of any mat- 
© ter, to cauſe that demand to be accompanied 
« by a number of ſhips of war: that as her Im- 


« perial Majeſty does not pretend to give laws to 
« other princes, ſo ſhe purpoſes not to let them 
« be-preſcribed her; nor is ſhe obliged to give 
« account of her armament : that however, her 


« Majeſty is willing his Britannick Majeſty ſhould 
& know, that the deceaſed Emperor having been 
&« abandoned towards the end of the war in the 
& north by all his allies, and having, notwith- 


5 ſtanding, procured for himſelf a glorious peace, 


« ſolely by his own arms, her Majeſty had laid 
it down for a maxim, to keep up both by ſea 
& and land forces ſufficient to render herſelf uſe- 
< ful to her allies, to make good her engagements, 
and to enable her to make head againſt whoeyer 


& ſhould diſpute with her poſſeſſions. 


That for the reſt, her Imperial Majeſty 
&« judged it needleſs to anſwer at large what is 
« faid in the King's letter, touching the Pretender, 


having never entertained a thought of diſturbing 


the Britiſh nation.“ 

And to ſhew that her Czariſh Majeſty had not 
any quarrel with Great Britain, ſhe ordered her 
port towns in Livonia to furniſh the Britiſh fleet 
with all manner of proviſions and refreſhments. 

Whether the Britiſh miniſtry had in reality any 
apprehenſions at that time of an invaſion from 10 
diftant a country as Ruſſia, is not very difficult to 
determine; but they had certainly other reaſons 
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c CHartts WAGER, to obviate the danger that 
<< may ariſe from ſuch an extraordinary arma- 


for ſending that fleet to the Baltick, than they 
were pleaſed to mention; one of which was, that 
Great Britain had guaranteed the dutchy of Slef. 
wick to the Dane for a valuable conſideration. 
The Swedes alſo were under terrible apprehenſions 
of another viſit from Muſcovy, and had applied 
to the court of Great Britain, as well as the 
Danes, for their aſſiſtance, in caſe of an invaſion ; 
and, as an inducement to incline that court to 
fend a ſquadron to the Baltick, confirmed the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bremen and Verden to his Britiſh Ma- 
Jeſty ; but it being expreſly ſtipulated by the act 
of ſucceſſion, which ſettled the crown upon the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, that Great Britain 
ſhould not engage in any war for the ſecurity of his 
Majeſty's German dominions, it ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary to throw in that article of the Pretender, to 
induce the people of England to ſubmit to the 
expence of tending a fleet to the Baltick. But to 
proceed : 

The Ruſſians making ſtill greater preparations 
by ſea and land the following year, 17 27, to re- 
cover Sleſwick for the duke of Holſtein, Sir Joan 
NoRRIs, the Britiſh admiral, was ſent with an- 
other fleet of men of war to the Baltick, and 
both the Swedes and Danes made their utmoſt ef- 
forts to defeat the intended invaſion, which it 
was given out the Ruſſians were determined 
to make either upon the coaſt of Sweden or Den- 
mark, or both: but whatever the deſigns of the 
Ruſſians were, the Czarina's illneſs put an end to 
all her projects ; and as ſhe had reaſon to believe ſhe 
ſhould not live long, ſhe declared the grand duke 
PETER ALE XIOWITZ, grandſon to the late Czar 
PETER, her ſucceſſor in the empire, cauſing all 


the ſtates, and great officers of Ruſſia, to ſwear to 


his ſucceſſion, and died on the 17th of May, aged 
38 years, having reigned ſomething more than 
two years. The day following, the Emperor PR- 
TER Il. was proclaimed at Peterſburgh, being 
then in the eleventh year of his age: after which 
his miniſters publiſhed a declaration in his name, 
wherein this prince claimed a right to the Ruſſtan 
throne, as well by hereditary deſcent, as by the 
appointment of the late Emperor and Emprels, 
being of the following tenor : 

« W We PETER II. Emperor and Sovereign of 
all Ruſſia, &c. make it known, that ſeeing it 
& has pleaſed the Almighty God to call on the 
« 17th inſtant, at nine in the evening, from this 


« world to eternal life, the moſt ſerene, moſt po- 


tent lady, KATHARINE ALEXIE WNA, Em- 
* preſs and Sovereign of all Ruſſia, our moſt dear- 
„ly beloved grandmother, the ſucceſſion to the 
&* crown has not only been eſtabliſhed and con- 
« firmed by oath taken by all the ſtates of the 
* Ruſſian empire, purſuant to the manifeſto iſ- 


& ſued the 5th of February 1722, by our grand- 

father, Emperor and Lord, of moſt pious and 

s glorious memory ; but after his deceaſe, 1 
| g 46 tes 
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ec ſtates of Ruſſia, and each of them, have alſo 
« bound themſelves by oath towards her Imperial 
« Majeſty, the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Em- 
«« preſs and grandmother, to pay homage and 
« fidelity to him, whom by virtue of her will 
« and ſovereign imperial power ſhe held from 
« God, ſhe ſhould appoint and declare worthy 
« to aſcend the Ruſhan throne. And as we, the 
« hereditary and great prince, PETER II. Em- 
cc peror and ſoveregin of all Ruſſia, mount the 
« imperial throne purſuant to the expreſs tenor 
« and diſpoſition of her Imperial Majeſty's teſta- 
ment we do publiſh this manifeſto, that theſame 
may be known to all our faithful ſubjects, as 
well ſpiritual as military, and commons of 
whatſoever rank and dignity they may be, 
to the end they ſhall faithfully ſerve us, their 
lawful and hereditary Lord and Emperor, and 
take an oath in confirmation thereof, &c. 
This Emperor PETER ALExXIOWITZ, was 
born on the 22d of October 1715, being grand- 
ſon to the late Czar, and ſon to prince ALE xts 
PETRO WITZ, who died in priſon (where he lay 
under ſentence of death) on the twenty ſixth of 
June 1718. The mother of the Emperor PETER 
II. was the princeſs CHARLOTTECHRISTIANA 
SoPHIA of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, who died 
in childbed on the firſt of Noyember 1715 ; ſhe 
was ſiſter to the preſent Empreſs of Germany, 
and daughter of the late Le wis RopoLen duke 
of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, and of CHRISTINA 
Lovisa DE OTTINGHEN, his wife. 

The late Czarina left behind her two prin- 
ceſſes, which ſhe had by the late Czar, viz. 
ANNE PETROWNA, then nineteen years of age, 
married to CHARLEs FREDERICK duke of 
Holſtein-Gottorp; and ELIZABETH PETROw- 
NA, then thirteen years of age, and unmarried. 

The Czarina was no ſooner interred, but 
prince MENzZIKOFF, who at that time governed 
the Ruſſian councils, prevailed with the young 
Emperor to eſpouſe his eldeſt daughter, the prin- 
ceſs MARY ALEXANDROWNA, While his eldeſt 
ſon eſpouſed the Emperor's ſiſter, the princeſs 
NaTALIA, which he pretended was agreeable 
to the will of the late Empreſs ; and the young 
Emperor and his bride received the congratula- 
tions of the court of Ruſſia, and the foreign mi- 
niſters thereupon. Preliminaries of peace being 
ſoon after agreed to, between the Ruſſians and 
their enemies, the Danes andSwedes, all hoſtile pre- 
parations were diſcontinued on both fides, their 
ſhips were laid up, and their land- forces diſperſed 
in their reſpective quarters, while the Ruſſians 
proceeded to the coronation of their new Em- 
peror, and prepared to ſolemnize the royal nup- 
dals; and the duke of Holſtein deſpairing to have 
his intereſts conſidered in the court of Ruſſia, af- 
ter the death of his mother-in-law the Czarina, 


returned to Germany about three months after- 
Vol. III. 
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wards; and another month was ſcarce expired be- 
fore prince MENZIKOFF, who in a manner go- 
verned the Ruſſian empire, was on a ſudden de- 
prived of all his high offices and employments, 
and baniſhed to Siberia, and the immenſe trea- 
ſure, eſtate, and effects he had amaſſed together, 
were confiſcated, being charged with the following 
crimes, viz. 

1. To have been the only cauſe of the death 
of the CzaRowiTz PETRO WITZ, the preſent 
Emperor's father. 

2. To have diſſwaded the late Emperor from 
removing his firſt conſort from a cloſe priſon to a 
place more agreeable. 

3. To have defrauded his ſovereign in the ex- 
ciſe, by which he amaſſed immenſe ſums. 

4. To have detained one half of, the general 
impoſts on tobacco, whereof he was ſuperinten- 
dant, and which amounts to boo, ooo rubles per 
annum, 

5. To have falſely accuſed ſeveral perſons who 
had well ſerved their maſter, and deprived them 
of their honours and eſtates. 

6. To have ſet no bounds to his ambition aſ- 
ter the deceaſe of PETER I. which appearcd by 
his deſign to marry his daughter to the preſent 
Emperor, in order to get the regency of the 
whole monarchy into his own hands, and ſuppreſs 
the authority of all the other councils, 

7. To have laboured night and day with a view 
to ſuborn the army, and to engage the ſame in 
his intereſt; for whenever the empreſs wanted 
money to pay the troops, he always ſupplied her 
with conſiderable ſums, which he afterwards got 
in again with large intereſt. 

8. To have placed vaſt ſums of money in the 
banks of London and Amſterdam. 

What was the true reaſon of the fall of this 
great favourite, is uncertain ; but it is conjectured 
the Emperor's relations looked upon him as 
the principal inſtrument in advancing the late 
Czarina to the throne, to the prejudice of his 
ſent Majeſty, end all the nobility ; and the great 
men of the empire were extremely provoked at 
the ambition and covetouſneſs of this miniſter, 
who aflumed the ſole adminiſtraiton of the go- 
vernment, and diſpoſed of all poſts and places of 
profit among his creatures; and, as his original 
was very mean, and he had taken little care to 
cultivate a friendſhip with the nobility, it was found 
no dffiicult matter, it ſeems, to ruin him. 

About the fame time the young Emperor re- 
ſtored his grandmother, the firſt wife of PETER 
the Great, to her liberty, and declared her inno- 
cent of the crimes ſhe had been accuſed of; for 
his grandfather, her huſband, had ſhut up this 
princeſs in a cloſe priſon, charging her with ſe- 
veral crimes, and cauſed himſelf to be divorced 
from her before he took the late Empreſs KA- 
THARINE to his bed. He alſo reverſed the con- 

da ſtitution 
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ſtitution made by his grandfather the CzarPETER 
J. which ſubverted the right of primogeniture, and 
the natural order of ſucceſſion in the Imperial fa- 
mily, and the reſt of the families of Ruſſia ; and 
made void the criminal proceſs againſt the late 
Czarowitz, his father : the boyars and noblemen 
alſo, who had been baniſhed to Siberia under the 
adminiſtration of prince MENzIKOFF, were re- 
called from baniſhment, and their eſtates reſtored 
them. 

The following year his Czariſh Majeſty ſet out 
from Peterſburgh on the 20th of January, and ar- 
rived at Mocſow the 15th of February following; 
where the ceremony of his coronation was per- 
formed with unuſual ſplendour, on the 7th of 
March 1727-8 ; and about three months after the 
court received alvice, that the princefs of Ruſſia, 
ANNE PETROWNA, conſort to the Duke of 
Holſtein, died at Kiel, the capital of the dutchy 
of Holitein, on the 15th of May 1728, leaving 
iſſlue only one ſon, named PETER. 

On the zd of December 1728, died at Moſcow 
the princes NATALIA ALEXIWINA, only ſi- 
{ter of the Czar, and daughter of the late Czaro- 
witz, in the 15th year of her age. And now his 


Cuariſh Majeſty being about to return to Peterſ- 


burgh, the antient Ruſſian nobility uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to perſuade him to reſide at Moſ- 
cow, the center of his dominions, and not at Pe- 
terſpurgh, the extremity thereof. They repre- 
ſented, that the laſt place being in a conquered 
country from Sweden, and a frontier on that ſide, 
will in all probability be attacked, whenever a 
fair opportunity offers for the Swedes to recover 
their loſt dominions: that the affairs of the world 
are ſo uncertain, that a new war with that warlike 
nation, is not perhaps ſo remote as people ima- 


gine, eſpecially if the King of Poland, who ſhall 


ſucceed his preſent Majeſty, ſhould think it his 
intereſt to join with Sweden ; from whence they 
conclude, that it is altogether impolitick, and 
even dangerous, to exhauſt the treaſure of the em- 
pire in building palaces, and other magnificent e- 
difices, in a place ſo much expoſed to the inſults 
of enemies, and which might excite their enyy 
and jealouſy. They carry their inſinuations much 
farther, and endeavour to perſuade the young 
Monarch, that notwithſtanding the conqueſts 
of the late Emperor, gold and filver grew daily 
more ſcarce in Ruſſia ; and that the projects for a 
fea trade by the way of Peterſburgh, that have been 
ſo much cried up, will come to nothing, and ex- 
poſe the nation to vaſt expences. They talk with 
great contempt of their projected fleets of men of 
war, and ſeem perſuaded, that the Swedes and 
Danes, with the aſſiſtance of the maritime pow- 
ers, will never ſuffer the Ruſſians to have the do- 
minion of the Baltick. Theſe infinuations were 
anſwered with ſtrong arguments by the other par- 
ty, who repreſent, that the Emperor's reſidence 


at Peterſburgh is abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
execution of the projects of the late Emperor, and 
the preſervation of Livonia, and other conquered 
countries from Sweden, which render Muſcovy 
more conſiderable in the world than her large 
kingdoms in Tartary, and make the Princes of 
Europe court her friendſhip and alliance, which 
they entirely flighted before; and that the pre- 
ſervation of Peterſburgh being of abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, for keeping up the figure the Ruſſians 
make at this time in Europe, it is no leſs neceſ- 
ſary the Emperor ſhould reſide there; adding, that 
the avenues to that place may be rendered fo 
difficult, by augmenting the fortifications of Revel 
in Livonia, and other places in Finland, that Pe- 
teriburgh will be in no danger of being inſulted, 
in caſe of a rupture, as it is pretended. They 
magnify, on the other hand, their naval ſtrength, 
and the great progreſs they have already made for 
opening and ſettling a trade by ſea with ſeyeral 
countries, which werealtogether unknown to the 
Ruſſians before the reign of PETER the Great: 
but it ſeems it was carried, that it was moſt ex- 
pedient the Czar ſhould refide at Moſcow. | 

The following year, the courts of Ruſſia and 
Spain concluded a treaty of commerce, wherein 
it was ſaid to have been agreed, 1. That all the 
merchandizes imported into Spain by Ruſſian ſhips, 
ſhall pay but one half of the duties which were paid 
by other nations. Timber for building ſhips, and 
other naval ſtores, are included in this article. 

2. The Spaniſh merchant ſhips ſhall enjoy the 
ſame privileges in the harbours of Ruſſia; and the 
liquors they ſhall import ſhall be free from all im- 
poſitions. 

3. By virtue of the preſent treaty, the King of 
Spain is allowed to have as many ſhips as he ſhall 
have occaſion for, both ſhips of war and others, 
built in Ruſſia. 

The Czar publiſhed an edict alſo, by which all 
foreigners who ſhould ſettle at Moſcow, ſhould 
be exempted from paying taxes for ten years, and 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. 

In the mean time prince DoOLGORUK 1, 
governor to the young Czar, played the ſame 
game as his predeceſſor prince MeENzZIKoFF had 
done, and wheedled the young Monarch to de- 
fire his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs KATHARINE 
DoLcoRUKI, in marriage; and that princeſs 
was accordingly efpouſed to his Czarian Majeſty, 
and received the congratulations of the Court of 
Ruſſia thereupon ; and the 20th of January was 
appointed for the celebration of their nuptials: but 
her good fortune proved of very ſhort duration; 
for three days before the marriage was to have been 
ſolemnized, the Czar was taken dangerouſly ill as 
he returned from be -_ the 29th of 

anuary 1729-30, died of the ſmall pox. 
J The Wake. — great officers of ſtate, being aſ- 
ſembled thereupon, cauſed the n 
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of Courland to be proclaimed Empreſs and ſove- 
reign of all Ruſſia; and appointed prince Dor.- 
GORUKI1, father to the princeſs betrothed to the 
fate Emperor, and three other princes, to go 
with all poſſible expedition to Mittau, to ac- 
quaint the new Empreſs with the death of their 
late Sovereign, and defire that the will with all 
convenient ſpeed repair to Moſcow, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne. Prince DoLGoRUK 1 and 
the other deputies travelled with ſo much ex- 
pedition, that they arrived at Mittau the 5th 
of February, and had audience of the new Em- 
preſs, who declared her reſolution to ſet out the 
7th in the morning for Moſcow. This princets 
is daughter of the late Czar Ivan or JohN, bro- 
ther to the Czar PETER the Great, and was born 
in the year 1693. She was married to the late 
duke of Courland, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
who died in the year 1711: ſhe has two ſiſters 
living, viz. the dutcheſs of Mecklemburg, and the 
princeſs PRESCOVIA., 

Here we find the Ruſſians paſſed by the princeſs 
ELIZABETH, daughter of PETER the Great, 
by the late Czarina KATHARINE, and advanced 
the dutcheſs dowager of Courland, the daughter 
of his brother Iv an or JoHn, to the throne. The 
reaſon whereof probably might be, that the friends 
and relations of the late Czar PETER II. looked 
upon the iſſue of the Czar PETER the Great, by 
the Empreſs KATHARINE, to be ſpurious, and 
therefore adviſed hisCzariſh Majeſty, PETER ILto 
appoint his aunt, the dutcheſsdo wager of Courland, 
to ſucceed him; for it appears, that PETER II. 
cauſed the ſentence of divorce againſt his grand- 
mother to be reyerſed, and her Majeſty declared 
innocent of the crimes on which that ſentence 
was founded: and if his grandmother was not 
legally divorced at the time PETER the Great 
married his ſecond Empreſs KATHARINE, the 
iſſue of the latter muſt be illegitimate, and con- 
ſequently the dutcheſs dowager of Courland, the 
daughter of his brother JOHN, was next heir to 
the crown. 
Great endeavoured to legitimate his ſpurious iſſue, 
as LEWIS XIV. of France had done, whoſe 
ſteps he imitated in this particular. But the ſtates 
of Ruſſia had no more regard to that alteration in 
the conſtitution after the death of PETER the 
Great, than the eſtates of France had to the edicts 
of LEWIS XIV. on the like occaſion. 

The Czarina arriving at Moſcow from Cour- 
land, on the 28th of February, made a ſpeech to 
the ſenate, wherein ſhe thanked them for the care 
they had taken to fill the vacant throne according 
to the antient laws and conſtitutions of the em- 
pire, and for the regard they had paid to her per- 
ſon in that reſpe&t ; and promiſed to maintain 
the prerogatives and privileges of the ſenate ; to 
protect all her faithful ſubjects in the enjoyment 
of their liberties and properties, and maintain and 


We find, indeed, that PETER the 
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ſupport the Grecian religion in the empire; and 
recommended to the ſenate the promoting of com- 
merce, and renewing their treaties and alliances 
with foreign powers; and concluded, with con- 
firming all officers civil and military in their re- 
ſpective poſts and employments. 

It appears, that the Ruſſians, when they ad- 
vanced this princeſs to the throne, propoſed toput 
ſome limitations on their ſovereign ; for they ſent 
her the following articles to ſign, at the ſame 
time they acquainted her with her acceſſion, and 
the death of the late Czar; and ſhe actually 
ſigned them at Mittau, before ſhe ſet out for Moſ- 
cow: the articles being of the following tenor, viz.. 

I. That her Czarian Majeſty would govern by 
the advice of her privy council. 2. That ſhe 
would not make peace or war without their ap- 
probation. 3. That ſhe would not raiſe contri- 
butions, levy taxes, or diſpoſe of any conſider- 
able office without their conſent. 4. That no no- 
bleman ſhould be condemned or executed, unleſs 
it plainly appeared that he deſerved ſuch puniſh- 
ment. 5. That gentlemen's eſtates ſhould not be 
confiſcated till due proof was made of the crimes 
laid to their charge. 6. That the Czarina ſhould 
not diſpoſe of or alienate the crown lands, with- 
out the conſent of the privy council. And 
7. That ſhe ſhould not marry, nor name her ſuc- 
_— without the approbation of the ſaid coun- 
cil. 5 

Thus the privy council hoped to have ſhared 
the government with their ſovereign; and had 
given the Czarina to underſtand probably, that 
this was one principal motive of their recog- 
nizing her title to the throne, and paſſing by the 
princeſs ELIZABETH, the daughter of PETER 
the Great : but the Czarina's friends ſo managed 
matters, that they procured an addreſs from the 
nobility and great officers, ſoon after her arrival, 
wherein they declared, That monarchical go- 
« vernment only was agreeable to the Ruſſians; 
and therefore intreated her Czarian Majeſty would 
c be pleaſed to accept of the ſovereignty entire, 


« and with the ſame authority as it was poſſeſſed by 


cc her predeceſſorsꝰ . Whereupon the Czarina an- 
ſwered them, That it was her intention to go- 
vern her ſubjects in peace and righteouſneſs; but 
e that as ſhe had ſigned certain articles, ſhe was 
% defirous to know whether the privy council 
« would conſent to her acceptance of her people's 
offers.“ The members of the council having 
ſignified their conſent, by bowing their heads, the 
Czarina accepted of the ſovereignty, and ordered 
the high chancellor to bring the articles ſhe had 
ſigned ; which being done, they were torn in 
2 before them all. Afterwards her Czarian 

jeſty made a moſt gracious ſpeech, wherein 
ſhe promiſed, before other things, That ſhe 
© would be a true mother of her country, and 


do all the good ſhe could to her ſubjects”, * 
| | er 
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her Czarian Majeſty received the compliments of 
congratulation of all the foreign miniſters upon 
this occaſion. 

After which the clergy, and all officers civil 
and military, were required to take the oaths to 
her Majeſty; and this they thought fit to do in as 
abſolute terms as they had done to PETER the 
Great, without any reſerves or limitations. 

The firſt noblemen who felt the Czarina's re- 
ſentment, after ſhe found herſelf eſtabliſhed on 
the throne, were prince DoLGoORUKI1 and his 
ſon, who were, probably, the chief inſtruments 
in compelling her Majeſty to fign thoſe articles 
which reſtrained her power. Theſe, with ſeve- 
ral more of their relations, were baniſhed, and 
their effects e for which proceedings, 
the Czarina was pleaſed to give the following rea- 
ſons, among others, in the declaration ſhe pub- 
liſhed on this occaſien, viz. 

That prince Dol GoRUEkI and his ſon Iv AN, 
had behaved themſelves very inſolently while they 
were miniſters to the late Czar PETER II. carry- 
ing that Monarch to places remote from his capital, 
in order to keep him ignorant of the affairs of the go- 
vernment: and that, following the example of 
prince ME NZZ IK or F, they had endeavoured to mar- 
ry the late Czar in his tender years to the daughter 
of che eldeſt DoL GOR URI, who, with his ſon, was 
alſo charged with embezzling the public k treaſure 
during their adminiſtration. | 

In the month of July 1730, Don EManuEL, 
brother to the King of Portugal, reſorted to the 
court of Ruſſia, where he was ſplendidly enter- 
tained, and the magnificent palace of prince Mz N- 
ZIKOFF aſſigned him for his reſidence ; but he 
returned to the court of Vienna the following 
month, by the way of Peterſburgh, having re- 
ceived from the Empreſs a preſent of a gold ſword 
ſet with diamonds. 

The inhabitants of Peterſburgh, about the ſame 
time, drew up a very moving repreſentation, con- 
cerning the decay of their trade, occaſioned by 
the long abſence of the court from that city ; 
and ſome hopes were given them, that the court 
would for the future reſide part of the year at 
Peterſburgh, and part at Moſcow ; but the Cza- 
rina thought fit however to reſide all the year 
17 30, at the city of Moſcow, or in the neigh- 
bourrood of it. | 

AuGusTus King of Poland dying at War- 
faw, on the firſt of February N. S. 17 33, and the 
French court, by the power of money, engaging 
great numbers of the Poliſh grandees (and among 
the reſt the primate) to favour the election and 
advancement of King STANISLAUs, father-in- 
law to the moſt chriſtian King, to that vacant 
throne, the Emperor of Germany and the 
Czarina uſed their urmoſt efforts to prevent the 
election of STANISLAUS, and to procure the E- 
lector of Saxony, the fon of the late King of Po- 
land, to be elected. 


In the mean time the French equipped a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, on which they put ſome 
land forces on board, and ſent them to Dantzick, 
while King SrANtStH Aus travelled inognito to 
Poland by land, and arrived at Warſaw, to the 
great joy of the primate, and his party; who un- 
derſtanding that the Muſcovites had entered Po- 
land with 50,000 men, and that the Elector of 
Saxony was advancing towards their frontiers 
with a body of Saxons, they haſtily ſummoned a 
diet to meet at Warſaw in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, where the friends of STANISLAUS being aſ- 
ſembled, elected that Prince King of Poland, on 
the 12th of September 1733, while others pro- 
teſted againſt it, and left the diet abruptly, which 
made the election void; for by the conſtitution of 
that kingdom, the electors muſt be unanimous 
in their choice. Indeed the party of ST ANISLAus 
fell upon thoſe that were ſo hardy to give a ne- 
gative to his election, and cut ſome of them to pie- 
ces; but the reſt retiring, and joining the Ruſſians, 
compelled the party of Sr AN ISL Aus to fly in their 
turn; and the Poles proceeding to a new choice, 
the Elector of Saxony was choſen King of Poland 
on the 5th of October following; the Muſcovites 
about the ſame time poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
capital city of Warſaw. 

On the 11th of January the new King Av- 
GUSTUS II. arrived at Cracow with his Queen, 
being attended thither by an army of fifteen or 
twenty thouſand Saxons ; and on the 17th of the 
fame month, his Majeſty was crowned King of 
Poland: in the mean time King STantsLAvus, 
with moſt of the noblemen of his party, ſhut 
themſelves up in the city of Dantzick, and pre- 
pare for a vigorous defence; which town the 

uſſians, under the command of general Lacy, 
inveſted on the 2oth of February. 

About the middle of March the general count 
Muni1cH came from Peterſburgh to the Ruſſian 
camp to command the fiege, and ſummoned the 
magiſtrates a ſecond time, but to purpoſe. Where- 
upon having erected three batteries, he began to 
fire off ſmall bombs, and red-hot bullets of a 
ſmall fize ; but theſe did little or no execution, 
and the Ruſſian heavy artillery happened unluc- 
kily to be detained on the frontiers of Pruſſia. 

On the 25th of March the garriſon of Dant- 
zick ſet the ſuburb of Schotland on fire, leſt the 
Ruſſians ſhould make a lodgment there: on the 
29th the Ruſhans attacked one of the outworks, 
and were repulſed : here the Dantzickers ſhewed 
a great deal of bravery ; but the former renewing 
their attack on the 31ſt, carried it after a vigorous 
defence. The beſieged made two fallies afterwards, 
to regain the poſt, without ſucceſs. This fort being 
taken, the city's communication with the ſea was 
ina great meaſure intercepted by the redoubts and 
batteries which the Ruſhans erected along the river: 
however, ſome ſmall boats and flat-bottomed veſ- 
ſels found means to get up to the a x 
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and arms from Sweden, till the 24th of April fol- 
lowing, at which time the Ruſſian artillery arri- 
ved at the camp. 

On the 29th general Mu nic ſent a freſh ſum- 
mons to the magiſtrates to ſurrender, or expect 
a furious bombardment, and no capitulation. 'The 
magiſtrates, and the whole town, were hereby 

ut under the greateſt conſternation ; but a 
| rench veſſel coming up the river to the city, not- 
withſtanding the Ruſſian fire, and bringing advice 
that the French ſuccours were artived at Copen- 
hagen, on their way to Dantzick, they reſolved 
to abide the laſt extremities; and thereupon the 
bombardment began May the firſt, N. 8. and did 
great execution, ſetting the city on fire in man 
places. Mean time the Ruſſians advanced their 
trenches and attacks towards Biſcopſberg, and 
raiſed ſeveral batteries along the Viſtula. On the 
other hand, the Dantzickers made ſeveral ſallies, 
and a prodigious fire on the Ruſhans, with con- 
ſiderable loſs on both fides. In the night between 
the 6th and 7th, the fort called Somerſchank, 
was attacked and carried by the Ruſſians, after a 
brave defence made by the beſieged ; general 
Mou n1cH having a horſe killed under him. This 
entirely cut off the communication of the city with 
fart Wechſelmunde. A few days after count 
Municn received a reinforcement of ſeveral 
thouſand Ruſſians and Saxons, together with guns 
and ammunition from Warſaw, which they be- 
gan to want, having thrown above 500 bombs 
into the city. 

On the 12th of May general Municn ſum- 
moned the town again by letter, demanding fort 
Wechſelmunde to be delivered up to him. Upon 
this the magiſtrates demanded a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for forty eight hours, to conſult with the burghers: 
the general at firſt refuſed it; but on their ſe- 
cond application was prevailed on to grant it for 
the twenty third and twenty-fourth. The Dant- 
zickers took this occaſion to repair their works, 
&c. and fired at the general as he came too near 
to obſerve what they were about. This was con- 
trary to the rules of war; but it is ſaid the gene- 
ral made the firſt breach. 

On the 24th and 25th the French landed 
2,700 men at Fort Wechſelmunde, juſt before 
the expiration of the ceſſation of arms, and on 
the 27th attacked the intrenchment near Wech- 
ſelmunde, to force their way into the town, 
They were led on by count PLELo, the French 
ambaſſador to Denmark, and M. DE LA MoTHE ; 
the firſt was unfortunately killd, and the latter 
wounded in the action. The French were over- 
powered with number, and obliged to retire ; 
which however they did in ſo good order, as to 
make their loſs much leſs than was expected, 

On the 16th of June fort Wechſelmunde ſur- 


* ſhould be recondutted ſaſe on board the Ruſ- 
& ſian veſſels, to any port of the Baltick which 
& ſhould be agreed upon with the Ruſſian admi 
ral: that the ſaid troops ſhould be ſuffered to 
* embark thence for France on board their ſqua- 
* dron, or other merchant- ſhips: that they ſhould 
„ be allowed to embark and debark, drums beat- 
ing and colours flying. But that upon their en- 
trance into Ruſſian veſſels, they ſhould deliver 
up their arms, to be kept ſafely till their landing: 
that the Swediſh colonel DE STACKELs- 
* BERG, and the troops of his nation, ſhould be 
* convey'd fafe to Sweden, and the fort ſurrender 
in two days.” Accordingly, on the 25th fort 
Wechſelmunde was put into the hands of the 
duke of Sax-Weiſſenfels, who cauſed a Saxon gar- 
riſon to be put into it immediately. 

On the 26th of June the Dantzickers ſent de- 
puties to the Ruſſian general, to demand a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms for eight days : the general would 
allow them but eight hours to ſurrender in; how- 
ever on the 28th was prevailed to grant them 
three days to capitulate. But on the 29th, being 
informed by a private letter from a magiſtrate, 
that King STANISLAUs made his eſcape that 
night, his excellency reſumed hoſtilities, and be- 
gan to bombard the city with great 4. 

The city of Dantzick, underſtanding they were 
no longer to expect relief from France, ſurrender- 
ed on the firſt of July 1734, agreeing to pay a 
million of crowns to Ruſſia, towards che expences 
of the war ; and the Poliſh noblemen in Dant- 
zick were at the ſame time * ſign the 
following act of ſubmiſſion to King Au G us- 
Tus III. viz. 

„ Whereas, by the permiſſion of Divine Pro- 
« vidence, by the preſent circumſtance of affairs 
“ and events which have happened, the will of 
« the Almighty evidently appears in favour of 
the illuſtrious Elector of Saxony: we the un- 
& derwritten, in confideration of the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, hereby acknowledge and receive the 
« fajd illuſtrious EleQtor, as our rightful ſove- 
„ reign, being juſtly perſuaded, that he will pre- 
&« ſerve and inviolably maintain our rights and 
“ privileges: in confidence whereof we fign theſe 
« preſents.” 

Over and above the ſum agreed on by the capi- 
tulation, count MuNni1cH, the Ruſſian general, 
inſiſted on a million of crowns more, by way of 


ſatisfaction, for the eſcape of King 8ST ANISLA US, 


who arrived ſafe in the Pruſſian territories, after 
he left Dantzick, and met with a very kind 1e- 
ception there. 

The French being defeated in their deſign of 
advancing STANISLAUS to the throne of Po- 
land, entered into a confederacy with the Kings 
of Spain and Sardinia, to fall upon the Empe- 
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rendered on the following terms, via.“ That the ror of Germany, as the principal occaſion of 
French regirients encamped under the fort, their diſappointment; determining to attack pe 
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dominions in Italy and Sicily, as well as in 
Germany; in purſuance whereof, the French 
aſſembled an army in the year 1733, which 
paſſed the Rhine, and took the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Keil over againſt Straſburg. And at the fame 
time, the Spaniards landed another army in Italy, 
and joining the French and Sardinian forces 
there, poſleſled themſelves of the greateſt part 
of the dutchy of Milan in one campaign. In 
the next, the Spaniards made themſelves ma- 
ſters of Naples and Sicily ; whereupon the Em- 
peror applied himſelf to his allies of Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, for the quota of troops they 
were reſpeCtively obliged by their treaties to 
furniſh him with; and being diſappointed of 
theſe ſuccours, he obtained a body of troops 
from the Czarina to reinforce his army on the 
Rhine; but theſe were at ſuch a diſtance, that 
another campaign paſled before they joined the 
Imperialiſts, in which the French took the ſtrong 
town of Philipſburg. And notwithſtanding the 
Ruſſians did fend a body of troops to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Imperialiſts in the campaign of 
1735, the Emperor being forſaken by all the 
reſt of his allies, did not think himſelf ſufficient- 
ly enabled by this reinforcement to maintain 
the war againſt fuch powerful enemies, and 
therefore clapp'd up a peace with France and her 
confederates, and thereupon the Ruſſian troops 
returned home. By the articles of peace Lorrain 
was yielded to France, and Naples and Sicily 
to Don CaRLos, prince of Spain. On the 
other hand, Tuſcany and Parma were tranſ- 
ferred to the duke of Lorrain, and the dutchies 
of Milan and Mantua confirmed to the Empe- 
ror : But in this I ſhall be more particular, when 
I come to treat of the hiſtory of Germany ; 
and only obſerve here, that it is highly proba- 
ble, the French, to revenge themſelves for the 
aſſiſtance the Ruſſians gave the Emperor, in- 
cited the Turks and Tartars to invade their 
frontiers, and were the principal occaſion of 
the preſent war between the Ottoman Porte and 
the Ruſhans. But however that was, the Ruſ- 
ſans were very ſucceſsful againſt the infidels 
in the firſt campaign of 17306, taking the im- 
portant fortreſs of Aſoph from them, and over- 
running Little Tartary and Crim Tartary, from 
whence they carried off a vaſt booty, with a 
great number of flaves. Nor were the Ruſſians 
lefs ſucceſsful in the year 1737, when they took 
the town of Oczakow, which opened them 
another paſſage into the Black-Sea, and conſe- 
quently to the gates of Conſtantinople, when- 
ever their fleet ſhall be ſuperior to that of the 
Turks. But the year 1738 has not been fo 
ſucceſsful to the Ruſhan arms, their armies 
having made but a very fruitleſs campaign, and 
returned home (according to the London 
Gazette) in a miſerable condition. Tho' either 


upon a principle of juſtice, or becauſe ſhe 
might be able to bend her whole force againſt 
the Turk, it appears, that the Czarina relin- 
quiſhed all the conqueſts PE HER the Great 
made in Perſia, and of enemies has made the 
Perſians her faſt friends; and if the war between 
the chriſtians and infidels continues, may one 
time or other, poſſibly, be induced to make a 
diverhon in favour of Ruſſia and the Em- 


peror. 


A continuation of the preſent flate of Scandinavia. 


Candinavia, which comprehends Sweden, Den- Sir 


mark and Norway, is ſituated between 54 
and 72 degrees north latitude, and between 4 and 
30 degrees eaſt longitude. 

The hiſtory of Sweden was brought down 
to the year 1724, in the former editions of 
Moperxn HisToRy. The following year, 
that government was diſturbed by a perſon who 
pretended to be Charles XII. giving out, that 
this prince was not killed at the fiege of Frede- 
rickſhall, as was reported, but was till alive, 
and confined by his enemies in a cloſe priſon 
at Stockholm ; and letters were diſperſed about 
the kingdom, requiring his ſubjects to riſe and 
reſcue him ; but upon examining the matter, 
the gentleman, who had thus perſonated his 
late majeſty, appeared to be a perfect madman. 
The next occurrence which gave the Swedes 
any uneaſineſs, was the marriage of the Duke 
of Holſtein with the Czarina's eldeſt daughter, 
in the year 1725. Some ſuggeſted, . that this 
might poſſibly prevent the Duke's ſucceeding to 
the crown of Sweden ; for the Swedes dreaded 
nothing more, than being governed by a Prince, 
who might one day be ſovereign of Ruſſia: 
however, the King and Queen of Sweden 
thought fit to compliment her Czariſh Majeſty 
on the marriage of her daughter with the Duke 
of Holſtein, and made magnificent preſents to 
the Duke and the Princeſs his bride. 

The court of Sweden remained till fo jealous 
of the intrigues of the party of the Duke of 
Holſtein, that count Welling was condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment, for holding a cor- 
reſpondence with that Prince; and yet it ap- 
pears, that the King and Queen of Sweden, the 
ſame year (1728) made a preſent to the Duke 
and Dutcheſs of Holſtein, who then reſided at 
Kiel, of a ſervice of plate of the value of 
too, ooo rix-dollars on the birth of their ſon, 
and ordered an annual penſion of 1200 crowns 
to be paid them towards the expences of their 
table ; for the Duke, being greatly impoveriſhed 
by the King of Denmark's ſeizing the 2 
of Sleſwick, the court of Sweden did not thin 
it prudent to render that prince deſperate, leſt 
he ſhould be induced to apply himſelf to the 

court 


— 


court of Ruſſia to eſpouſe his cauſe, as well 
againſt the Swedes as the Danes; the former 
having paſſed him by in favour of the preſent 
King of Sweden, tho” his right to that crown 
was beyond all diſpute, and he had never done 
any thing to forfeit it: and the Dane, with 
equal right, had ſeized the Duke's ſhare in the 
dutchy of Sleſwick. 

The Swedes being now importuned to be- 
come parties in the Hanover alliance, thought fit 
to accede to it, after two or three years ſolici- 
tations, notwithſtanding the inſtances of the 
Emperor and the Czarina, to perſuade them to 
accede to that of Vienna, 

In the mean time, an Aga arrived at the 
court of Sweden from Turky, to ſolicit the pay- 
ment of great ſums of money which had been 
lent the late King of Sweden, by ſome mer- 
chants of that nations, while his Majeſty re- 
mained at Bender: but it was ſuſpected, he had 
matters of much greater importance in com- 
miſſion; namely, the engaging Sweden, and 
ſome other chriſtian powers, in a war with the 
Ruſhans and the Emperor, while the Turks 
ſhould attack them in other places: and what 
rendered this the more credible, was the Turkiſh 
Aga's having frequent conferences with the mi- 
niſters of Great-Britain and France. 

The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſlel, father of 
the King of Sweden, dying on the 21ſt of 
March, N. S. his dominions in Germany, which 
are very conſiderable, deſcended to his Swediſh 
Majeſty. 

There is very little that demands our attention 
in the hiſtory of Sweden the laſt fix or ſeven 

ears, unleſs it be their application to trade. They 

ave, it ſeems, prohibited the importation of all 
foreign merchandize almoſt, or laid duties on 
them which amount to a prohibition, unleſs im- 
ported in their own bottoms ; and have of late 
eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company, and ſent 
ſome ſhips thither, and conſequently will have 
no occaſion to purchaſe the merchandize of In- 
dia of their European neighbours, as they for- 
merly did, ' unleſs it be the fine ſpices; and 
theſe the Swedes, . and all other nations, are 
obliged to purchaſe of the Dutch, who have 


robbed the reſt of the world of them; and 


conſequently, ſet what price they pleaſe upon 
thoſe ſpices. As the caſe ſtands, therefore, it is 
very little to the advantage of the Swedes, or 
any other European people, to concern them- 
ſelves in the Eaſt-India trade; conſidering the 
manufactures imported from thence tend only 
to ruin their own, and that they are purchaſed 
chiefly with treaſure. We ourtelves 'might do 
much better without that trade than with it ; 
provided we could effectually reſtrain the wear- 
ing the manufactures of India, If this be im- 
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practicable, indeed we may as well purchaſe 
them there, as retail them of our neighbours, to 
whom we muſt pay much dearer for them. 
There is another article that muſt not be paſſed 
over in filence, and that is the practice of the 
Swedes in letting out their troops to their ſouthern 
neighbours, and becoming penſioners to them, 
and frequently to Princes in oppoſite intereſts. 
Great Britain not long ſince paid them a ſubſid 
for twelve thouſand Heſſians, who being ſubject 
to the king of Sweden, may well be looked upon 
as Swedes: however, that court being almoſt 
always penſioners to France, there is little doubt 
to be made that the Swedes will be ready at all 
times to make a diverſion in favour of France, 
whenever ſhe thall be at war with the Emperor or 
any other power: if Great Britain ſhould be in 
ill terms with France, I am afraid ſhe would re- 
ceive but little aſſiſtance from Sweden or Heſle. 
The vaſt ſums of money employed therefore in 
ſuch ſubſidies, may be looked upon as abſolutely 
loſt to the nation : we can depend but little 
upon Heſſian and Swediſh ſuccours, eſpecially 
when we finda treaty concluded between Sweden 
and France ſo late as in the year 1735, whereby 
France ſtipulates to pay the Swedes an annual 
ſublidy of 400,000 crowns z and the Swedes, in 
conlideration thereof, promiſe to aſſiſt the French 
with 16,000 men whenever that crown ſhall de- 
mand them. We have therefore prudently taken 
7000 Danes into our pay, and are ſo generous, it 
ſeems, as to be at the charge of raifing, clothing, 
and arming, as well as paying them. The Danes 
appear no leſs intent on promoting and extending 
their traffick than the Swedes, prohibiting the im- 
portation of all goods and merchandizes from 
Hamburgh or Lubeck, that were not of the growth 
or manufacture of thoſe parts, andencouraging the 
importation of merchandize in their own bottoms, 
from the countries where the ſame are reſpectively 
produced or manufactured: they have alſo ex- 
tended their Eaſt-India trade as far as China, and 
appointed Altena, near Hamburgh, to be the port 
where the goods of thoſe countries ſhould be un- 
laded, and publick ſales made of them. 
But in the latter cnd of the year 17 38, the King 
of Sweden, on account of his ill ſtate of health, 
reſigned the government of that kingdom, in fa- 
your of his queen, which was approved of by the 
ſenate ; and ſoon after, his moſt chriſtian Maje- 
ſty renewed the treaty with Sweden, by which he 
obliged himſelf to pay to the crown of Sweden, du- 
ring ten years, a ſubſidy of 900,000 livres per ann. 
(about 40,9001. ſterling) paying it in three terms; 
and that the crown of Sweden, on her part, pro- 
miſed not to make any treaty during the ſaid ten 
years, with any power whatever, without the 


knowledge and conſent of France, 
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Poland. 
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A continuation of the preſent flate of Poland, 


P OLAND is ſituated between 46 and 56 de- 
grees north latitude, and between 15 and 34 
eaſt longitude. 

The hiſtory of Poland was brought down to the 
year 17 26, in the formereditions of this work, about 
which time count MARIE of Saxony, natural 
ſon of king Au usr us, found means to get him- 
ſelf elected ſucceſſor to duke FERDINAND, the 
then ſovereign of Courland ; but duke FER DI- 
N AN D proteſted againſt the election as ille- 
gal, the ſtates of that dutchy having been ſum- 
moned in his name, but without his knowledge ; 
and the Poles proteſted againſt the election of 
count MAauRICE, inſiſting that this dutchy 
ought to return to the republick, after the extinc- 
tion of the preſent ducal family. 

The Ruſſians alſo pretending that Courland was 
under the protection of that empire, proteſted 
againſt this election, and infiſted that the ſtates 
ſhould proceed to a new choice, and elect either 
prince MENzZIKOFF, the duke of Holſtein, or 
one of the two princes of Heſſe in the Ruſſian ſer- 
vice; threatening the Courlanders with their re- 
ſentment, if they neglected to comply with theſe 
terms. On the other hand, the diet of Poland 
baniſhed count Maurice of Saxony for refuſing 
to appear before thediet, and to ſend them the act 
of his election. They alſo decreed that the dutchy 
of Courland ſhould be divided into palatinates af- 
ter the preſent duke's death ; and commiſſioners 
were conſtituted to proceed againſt the authors of 
the late convocation or aflembly of the ſtates that 
elected count MAu RICE: ſoon after which the 
commiſſioners, attended by a body of horſe and 
foot, marched down to Mittau, the capital ci 
of Courland, in order to execute the decrees of the 
diet, ſome of which were of the following tenor, 
viz. 

t. The dutchies of Courland and Semigallia 
ſhall fall under the juriſdiction of the crown of 
Poland, in caſe duke FERDINAND die without 
male heirs. 

2. The pretended act of count Maurice's 
election, ſhall be and remain annulled ; and all 
other pretenſions which hereafter may be made to 
that ſucceſhon, are hereby declared void, in purſu- 
ance of the decree of the laſt diet at Grodno. 

3. The privileges, liberties, and prerogatives, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, which heretofore were 


granted to the nobility by king S1G1s$MonD of 


glorious memory, ſhall be inviolably maintained. 
4. The Roman catholicks, as well as the pro- 
teſtants, ſhall be tolerated and advanced to place 
and dignities. 
5. The dutchies of Courland and Semigallia 
ſhall never be diſmembered from the crown of 
Poland, or made over to any other power: on 


the contrary, they ſhall always be confidered as 
an inſeparable member of the politick body of the 
republick, and its immediate ſubjects: and no at- 
tempts ſhall be made towards any change in the 
preſent conſtitution, without the previous aſſent 
"_ concurrence of the magiſtracy and the nobi- 
ty. 

Again theſe decrees, duke Fer DINANDt 
the preſent ſovereign of Courland, proteſted, a, 
they tended to ſubvert the conſtitution of thas 
dutchy ; in which he was encouraged by the Ruſ- 
ſians, who promiſed him their aſſiſtance, to op- 
poſe the encroachments and uſurpations of the 
Poles, on whom that dutchy had no dependance, 
as duke FERDINAND inſiſted. 

The king of Poland being in a very ill ſtate of 
health, in the years 1728 and 1729, the French 
did not only demand that King STAan1sLAvs | 
ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his lands 
in Poland and Lithuania ; but began to bribe the 
Poliſh nobility to induce them to reſtore STAN1- 
SLAUS to the throne of Poland, on the death of 
his Majeſty King Au usr us II. whoſe death was 
daily expected. About the ſame time the proteſ- 
tants of Poland preſented the following particulars 
of the grievances and oppreſſions they laboured 
under, to the Kings of Sweden and Pruſſia, viz. 

1. That fince the peace of Oliva, the catholicks 
have taken from the proteſtants no fewer than one 
hundred and twenty-eight churches, and forty- 
fix ſchools, in Poland, Lithuania, and Poliſh 


2. That they are wholly driven out of thoſe 
which they uſed to enjoy in common with the 
catholicks. 

3. That moſt of the revenues appointed for the 
maintenance of their miniſters, have been given 


ty to convents; ſo that thoſe unhappy paſtors can | 


_— ſubſiſt. 
4. That in the cities, towns, &c. whoſe ma- 
giſtrates were formerly a mixture of catholicks 


and proteſtants, the latter were now entirely ex- 
cluded from the magiſtracy. 


5. That the proteſtants have frequently their 


children taken from them, and put into monaſte- 


ries, there to be educated Roman catholicks. 

6. That whenever any taxes are laid, the pro- 
teſtants are always double taxed; wherein they 
are much worſe treated than the Jews. | 

The city of Dantzick at the ſame time offered 
the perſecuted proteſtants a ſafe retreat, and the 
ſame privileges their own ſubjects enjoyed, if they 
would ſettle in their territories ; which many of 
them, I preſume, accepted, lying under ſuch 
diſcouragements in other parts of Poland. 

In the mean time the Poles appeared highly dif- 
contented with their King on account ok his fre- 
quent abſence from that kingdom, and keeping 
up a body of Saxon troops; which diſcontents it 
is ſuppoſed were fomented by the French — 

les, 
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ſaries, who even then were endeavouring to bribe 
the miniſters and officers of the republick, to pro- 
mote the reſtoration of King STANISLAUS to 
that throne: and the diet being aſſembled at 
Grodno in the month of Auguſt 17 29, the mem- 
bers were ſo very warm, that — drew their fa- 
bres, and it was with great difficulty the majority 
were prevented cutting the minority in pieces; 
and at laſt the diet broke up in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion, having made the following proteſt, viz. 

« We proteſt, 1. Againſt every. thing that 
« may ſtrike at the liberty of free election, and 
c other privileges of Poland and Lithuania. 2dly, 
« Againſt the mixtureand incorporation that has 
« been made of Saxon troops in the army of the 
« crown. gdly, Againſt the ſtrict alliance 
« with the houſe of Brandenburg. 4thly, Againſt 
<« the King's going away without the conſent of 
ce the ſenators and grandees of the kingdom. 
6 5thly, Againſt the diſtribution that has been 
% made, without our privity, of ſeveral offices 
« which have been conferred on foreigners”. 

At length the death of Au Gus us II. King of 
Poland, which had been long expected, hap- 
pened on the firſt of February, 1732-3. He was 
the ſecond ſon of IHN GEORGE III. Elector of 
Saxony, and ſucceeded his eldeſt brother JoHN 
GEORGE LV. in that electorate, An. 1694. He 
was choſen King of Poland after the death of 
the great SoBIESK1, An. 1697. notwithſtand- 
ing the intrigues of the emiſſaries of France, who 
ſpared no treaſure, or left any ſtratagem untried, 
to get the then prince of Conti elected. 

Au usr os II. left no other legitimate iſſue 
but the Elector Au G us us III. now King of Po- 
land: but few princes have had more miſtreſſes, 
or a more numerous natural iſſue, of whom count 
MavuRICE of Saxony is the eldeſt: his mother be- 
ing AURORA, the counteſs of CONINGSMARK : 
the ſecond is count RoToFsK1, or RUTOowWSK1, 
lieutenant general, and colonel of the crown 
guards, whom the king had by a beautiful Tur- 
kiſh ſlave, who was taken priſoner very young. 
The King had a third ſon, viz. the chevalier DE 
SAXONY, by madam LUBoMIRSK1, the wife 
of prince LUBOoMIRsSK1, from whom ſhe pro- 
cured a divorce. The fourth and youngeſt of 
the natural ſons of AuGusTUs II. was the count 
DE CossEL, whoſe mother was the counteſs of 
CossEL. Count Hoym, her huſband, carried 
her to Dreſden ſoon after his marriage, where 
the King fell in love with her, and no ſooner 
made it known to her, but gained her compli- 
ance, M. DER Hoym,enraged at this, demanded 
a divorce fiom her, which his wife readily came 
into; and the conſiſtory of Dreſden declared their 
marriage null and void. M. DoE Hoym married 
again, and madam took the title of counteſs DE 
Coss E L: but this lady at once loſt the King's fa- 
"ou 1 her liberty; for when ſhe was in royal 
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keeping, ſhe had the aſſurance to threaten the 
King more than once, that if ever he abandoned 
her ſhe would piſtol him. The King, who knew 
her to be a woman that always kept her word, 
thought it his beſt way to be beforehand with her ; 
tho” it was not till ſome time after that he cauſed 
her to be apprehended. Madam DE Coss Er, 
who was retired to Berlin, did not diſſe mble her 
chagrin; and it's ſaid, ſhe declared in publick, that 
the King ſhould pay dear for being falſe to her : 
threats, which his Majeſty would perhaps have 
deſpiſed, if madam DE Coss x L had not refuſed 
to give him back a promiſe which he had made to 
her, of marrying her in caſe the Queen ſhould 
die, Mean time the King defired of the King of 
Pruſſia to give orders for apprehending her ; 
which was done accordingly, and madam. DR 
Coss EL was carried under a guard to Saxony, 
where ſhe remained in priſon till the death of the 
King. But we have been told by the publick 
news-papers, that ſhe obtained her liberty in 
1734. 
is natural daughters were the counteſs of 
BILINSkI, the counteſs of OxsELSEK A, and the 
counteſs of Mosc HINSK I: the two laſt of which 
he had by two miſtreſſes. Upon the whole, tis 
to be preſumed the German princes look upon 
ſuch amours as innocent amuſements; nor do 
they regard whether the object of their affections 
be married or unmarried. This prince alſo, in 
imitation of LEWIS XIV. of France, legitimated 
all his ſpurious iſſue. | 
Upon the death of Au usr us II. there ap- 
peared three parties in Poland; one for the Elector 
of Saxony, a ſecond for STANISLAus, and a 
third for a native of the kingdom, excluſive of 
DTANISLAUS ; but the laſt were an inconſider- 
able number. The primate eſpouſed the party of 
STANISLAUS, and ſent circular letters to the ſe- 
veral palatinates and diſtricts, requiring them to 
take proper meaſures to exclude foreigners, eſpe- 
cially one whoſe poſſeſſions lay out of the king- 
dom, pointing at the Elector of Saxony; becauſe 
ſuch a prince would be more intent on the wel- 


fare of his own ſtate, than that of the republick. 


He exhorted them to exclude all hereticks from 
poſts in the government and army, and to baniſh 
the perſons ſuſpected of private attachments to a 
foreign prince; and not to permit the miniſters 
of foreign princes to have any guards. The pri- 
mate wrote alſo to the ſeveral powers of Europe, 
to deſire their protection; and to the Emperor 
of Germany,and the Czarina, particularly entreate 


ing them, that they would not interpoſe in the e- 
lection, but leave the republick to make a free 


choice of a future Sovereign, 

Whereupon the party of the Elector of Saxony, 
and moſt of the foreign miniſters, charged the 
primate with partiality; and the Ruſhan miniſters 
W „that STANISLAUS was incapacitated to 
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be a candidate, and ought to be excluded by vir- 
tue of a treaty between the Saxons and the Re- 
publick, An. 17 16, confirmed by the general diet 
of Poland, An. 17 17. And that the late Emperor, 
PETER I. having been mediator and guarantee of 
that treaty, the Czarina had'not only a right, but 
was under an indiſpenſable obligation to prevent 
an infraction of it; and declared ſhe would ſup- 
port that treaty with all her force. 

The French ambaſſador, the marquis DE Mon- 
T1, on the other hand, affured the republick, that 
the French King would not fail to aſſiſt the party 
of STANISLAUS with all his force. 

The Emperor, about the ſame time, wrote a 
letter to the primate, intimating, that he would 
defend the right of the Poles to a free election a- 
gainſt all enemies whatever ; and declared it to be 
his opinion, that no prince ought to fit upon the 
throne of Poland, but by the free and unanimous 
votes of that nation, and duly qualified for that 
honour, by the conſtitution of the kingdom ; and 
that his allies and confederates were of the ſame 
mind. 

The interregnum diet for the choice of another 
King being opened, it was in the firſt place re- 
ſolved to expel from it all that were not Roman 
catholicks ; that is all chriſtians of the Greek, Lu- 
theran, or Calviniſt communion : and ſome of 
the catholick members added, that if the difſidents 
(the gentlemen of thoſe perſuaſions) did not walk 
out of their own accord, they ought to be thrown 
out of the windows. To which a nuncio of 
Great Poland anſwered, that the gentleman who 
propoſed it, ought to conſider, that no man could 
throw another out of the window without being 
near it himſelf; and the debates on this ſubject 
run ſo high, that the diet was abruptly adjourned. 

The fame matter was conteſted ſeveral days 
afterwards ; but at length the nuncios both of the 
Greek and Proteſtant churches were excluded. 
And the diet proceeded to make choice of a mar- 
ſhal or ſpeaker, who was in the intereſt of ST A- 
NISLAUS: the miniſters of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia exclaimed loudly againſt this excluſion of 
the difhdents ; and the miniſter of the Czarina 
declared, ſhe would ſee juſtice done them accord- 
ing to the rights and privileges which had been ſti- 
pulated for them in ſeveral treaties, of which ſhe 
was guarantee: however the diſſidents remained 
excluded during the whole courſe of the diet. 

The Roman catholick members, who ſtill con- 
tinued their ſeſſions from time to time, at length 
agreed, that the diet of election ſhould be on the 
25th of Auguſt, and that it ſhould ſubſiſt no longer 
then the uſual term, viz. fix weeks at fartheſt, in 
the uſual place between Warſaw and Wola ; and 
they required all their members to take the ſol- 
lowing oath, (viz.) | 


% I A. B. do ſwear in the preſence of Almighty 


cc 
cc 


God, that in the approaching election I will no- 
minate and chuſe a King a Polander by birth, 
& as in the preſent confederacy is provided : that I 
vill not form any cabal in favour of a foreigner, 
« whereby the free choice of a Polander may be 
«© impeded; but that on the contrary, I will vote 
&« for the utter excluſion of any foreigner what- 
“ ſoever : that I will oppoſe all who ſhall offer 
& to break the facred confederacy, and will look 
upon them as enemies to their country. 

6 So help me God.” 


Thus the primate carried all before him, but 
not without a conſiderable oppoſition: many at- 
tempts were made to exclude STANISLAUS in the 
diet, and the Imperial and Ruſſian miniſters were 
very active without doors, complaining, that the 
freedom of voting was invaded by threats, arti- 
fice, and ill-uſage: and when it was demanded 
of the Czarina's miniſter, if the Ruſſian troops 
had orders to enter Poland before the election; 
he anſwered, he was not authoriſed by his in- 
ſtructions to anſwer them in that particular; but 
on the contrary, charged the party of STANI1- 
SLAUS with inciting the Turks and Tartars to 
invade Ruſſia : to which the deputies replied, they 
ſhould be obliged to do it, if they had no other 
way to defend themſelves. Whereupon the Ruſ- 
ſian miniſter withdrew, and ſet out immediately 
after for Peterſburgh ; at which the primate and 
his party were —_— alarmed, being in no con- 
dition to oppoſe the Ruſſian army, joined by the 
adherents of the Elector of Saxony. The pri- 
mate therefore diſpatched a miniſter to the-court 
of Ruſſia, to endeavour to mollify the Czarina, and 
wrote letters again to the European powers, to de- 
ſire their protection; and at the ſame time the 
nobility of the reſpective palatinates were ſum- 
moned to mount on horſe-back, to defend their 
country againſt the invaſion of foreigners. 

On the 20th of June 17 33, the miniſters of 
the Emperor, Ruſſia, and Pruſſta, delivered in 
their reſpective memorials, or proteſts, againſt the 
contingent election of STANISLAUS, who was 
excluded from the throne by ſeveral treaties, of 
which they were guarantees. They took occa- 
fion alſo to ſhew the irregularity of the firſt elec- 
tion of STANISLAUS, in the year 1704, and his 
ſubſequent proſcription and diſqualihcation thereon 
to accept that crown. | 

STANISLAUS on the other hand, as a preli- 
minary to his being elected again, diſclaimed his 
former election, relinquiſhed all demands on the 
republick of any ſums due to him, promiſed re- 
ligiouſly to obſerve the Pacta conyenta, and en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that his alliance with France 
ought to be no objection to their choice of him. 

On the roth of Auguſt the Ruſſian general 
Lasc1 entered Poland, at the head of 50,000 
men, but halted ſome time in Lithuania; job 4 
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upon the primate proceeded to open the diet of e- 
jection on the 25th of Auguſt. In the 5th ſeſ- 
fion, prince WEIsNoOWISkI finding the party of 
the Elector of Saxony inferior to his rival in that 
partial diet, from whence many of the members 
had been excluded, retired with 3000 men on 
the other fide of the Viſtula, The Ruſhan forces 
adyancing at the ſame time, the primate haſten- 
ed the election, and upon the 12th of September, 
the votes of thoſe that were left in the diet being 
collected, and found in favour of STANISLAUS, 
the primate went to the houſe of the marquis DE 
Mon T1, the French ambaſſador at Warſaw, where 
King STANISLAUS arrived incognito two or 
three days before, and bringing that Prince into 
the field, he was received with the joyful accla- 
mations of his party, and declared their King ; af- 
ter which they attended him to the cathedral, 
and Te deum was ſung, as uſual at ſuch elections. 

King STANISLAUS, the day after he was e- 
lected, ſent a deputation to his opponents at 
Prague, on the other ſide of the Viſtula, who 
were now encreaſed to 10,000 men, to propoſe 
an accommodation ; but they drew up a proteſt 
againſt the election, which was ſigned by the whole 
body ; and on the 16th of September, they march- 
ed to join the Muſcovites, having firſt broke down 
part of the bridge upon the Viſtula, Whereupon 
the party of STANISLAUS repaired the bridge, 
and purſued prince WIESNOWISEI and his ad- 
herents, and attacked their rear; in which ren- 
counter ſome were killed, and WIESNOWISEI 
loſt part of his baggage : however he continued 
his march, and joined the Moſcovites; of which 
STANISLAUS receiving advice, abandoned War- 
ſaw, and, accompanied by the primate,the French 
miniſter, and the chief of his party, repaired to 
Dantzick, where they arrived the ſecond of Oc- 
tober. 

In the mean time the palatine of Kiow being 
left at Warſaw, with an army under his com- 
mand, to keep poſſeſſion of the city, and oppoſe 
the Muſcovites as long as he could; on the 
29th of September a detachment of his army came 
and poſted themſelves before the Saxon palace at 
Warſaw, and ſent a meflage to let thoſe with- 
in know that he was come to ſearch for Ruſſians 
concealed. The Saxon officer, who commanded 
in the palace, refuſing to admit him, the palatine 
attacked it both with cannon and ſmall arms: the 
beſieged made a ſtout defence, ſo that the Poles 
loſt ſeveralmen in the attack, However the Sax- 
ons were obliged the next day to ſubmit, upon 
terms which were agreed to and ſigned by both 
parties, to this effect: That the ſaid palace 
and every thing thereto belonging ſhould remain 
« untouched: that twelve domeſticks ſhould be 
allowed to remain in the palace; thoſe of the mi- 
litary capacity ſhould be conducted with honour 
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to the frontiers of Sileſia, on their way to Sax- 
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“ ony, with arms, horſes, and baggage 3 but 
* ſhould be diſqualified ever to bear arms againſt 
& the Republick of Poland”. The Poles attack- 
ed alſo the hotel in which the Ruſſian miniſter re- 
ſided, from which his domeſticks, according to 
order, retired, the palace not being tenable ; and 
thereupon the hotel was plundered by the Poliſh 
Soldiers, 

On the 5th of October, moſt of the palaces and 
houſes in Warſaw, belonging to the grandees 
who had joined the Muſcovites, were plundered 
by the populace, notwithſtanding the Muſcovite 
army, together with the confederated Poles, who 
had joined them, were then arrived and encamp- 
ed at Prague ; but the river Viſtula being between, 
and all the paſſes ſtrongly guarded by the army of 
STANISLAUS, under count PoToCK1, palatine 
of Kiow, they could not get time enough to pre- 
vent it. 

The Muſcovites and confederated Poles, find- 
ing they could not eafily paſs the Viſtula and 


come to the place where the Kings of Poland are 


uſually choſen, and being reſolved to come to an 
election before the appointed time of Election 
ſhould. expire, which was ſix weeks, erected a 
Kolo at Cracow, on the other fide of the Viſtula, 
and there elected the duke of Saxony, whom the 
biſhop of Cracow proclaimed on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, by the name of AuGusTus III. King of 
Poland. Soon after which the palatine of Kiow 
retired with his army towards Cracow, and then 
the Muſcovites and confederated Poles paſſed the 
Viſtula without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of 
Warſaw, and in their turns, plundered the pala- 
ces and houſes of the oppoſite party; but did not 
find much in them, the Poles having taken care 
to remove every thing of value. 

From the arrival of King STANisLAus at 
Dantzick, October the ſecond, 17 33, to the lat- 
ter end of February 17 33-4, the magiſtrates of 
that city were buſy in forming a convention with 
his Majeſty, which was guaranteed by France, 
for the better ſecuring the city, and King ST A- 
NISLAUs's perſon. This was no ſooner conclud- 
ed, but they began to prepare for a vigorous reſi- 
ſtance, repairing the fortifications, and throwing 
up lines, intrenchments, and other works, upon 
the upper grounds, which command the town. 
During this time they received a great number of. 
officers, engineers, and other voluntiers, from 
Sweden and France; likewiſe a great quantity of 
arms and ammunition :; So that the number of the 
beſieged might amount to 8000, including Poles, 
Swedes, and French, who guarded the outworks ; 
and the garriſon of the town itſelf, together with 
the burghers fit to bear arms, might be reaſonab! 
computed at about 12,000 more, well paid, 1 


a numerous artillery extraordinary well pro- 
vided. | " 
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February 20, the Ruſſians, to the number of 
20,000, commanded by general Lascr, inveſted 
the town, and ſent to the magiſtrates, requiring 
them to diſmiſs King STANIsLAvUs, and ſubmit 
to King AvGvsTvs, or elſe they muſt expect to 
be bombarded, and treated as enemies; and re- 
ceiving no fatisfactory anſwer, hoſtilities began 
the 27th. But of this fiege, and the ſurrender of 
Dantzick, with the ſubmiſſion of the Poliſh no- 
bility to King Au usr us, I have already given 
an account in the additions to the hiſtory of 
Ruſſia. 
King Au c usr us was in Saxony at the time 
of his election, but receiving a deputation from 
Poland, to invite him to take poſſeſſion of that 
throne, his Majeſty, with the Queen, ſet out 
from Dreſden for Poland, guarded by fifteen or 
fixteen thouſand Saxons, and arrived at Cracow 
on the 4th of January 1733-4. On the 17th of 
the ſame month, their Majeſties were crowned by 
the biſhop of that ſee. After which the king held 
a diet at Cracow, in which ſeveral regulations were 
made, for reſtoring the peace of the kingdom. 
In the mean time the French King determining 
to ſupport his father's pretenſions to the throne of 
Poland, or obtain an equivalent for the diſap- 
intment, entered into a confederacy with the 
ings of Spain and Sardinia, to invade the Em- 
33 hereditary countries, both in Germany and 
taly; giving out, that the Emperor was in a 
confederacy with the Czarina and the Elector of 
Saxony, to oppoſe the advancement of his father 
STANISLAUS to the throne of Poland, and had 
been the occaſion of the Ruſſians marching into 
Poland for that end ; and thereupon the duke of 
Berwick was ordered to afſemble a formidable ar- 
my at Metz in Lorrain, with which he paſled 


the Rhine, and inveſted fort Kehl on the 11th of 


October 1733- On the 20th the trenches were 
opened, and the approaches being carried on till 
the 28th, the garriſon ſurrendered on condition of 
being permitted to march out with military ho- 
nours, and were conducted to Ulm. This was the 
firſt act of hoſtility between the French and the 
Imperialiſts in that war. 

The allies of France, the Kings of Spain and 
Sardinia, about the ſame time declared war againſt 
the Emperor, making the exclufion of ST ANI1- 
sLAus from the throne of Poland the chief pre- 
tence likewiſe, for attacking that prince. And the 
King of Spain ordered 16,000 foot to be tran- 
ſported into Italy, znd 5000 horſe and dragoons 
to march thither through France by land. "But 
the King of Spain had already 6000 men in Tuſ- 
cany, for the ſecurity of the eventual ſucceſſion 
of that dutchy to Don CAR Los, and with theſe 
the French, and the King of Sardinia, joining 
their forces in the winter of 1733, made them- 
ſelves maſters of a great many towns in the Mila- 


neſe, with very little oppoſition ; and at length - 
of the capital city of Milan itſelf. | 
The next campaign, the reſt of the Spaniſh 
troops being arrived in Italy, they invaded Na- 
ples and Sicily, and reduced both thoſe kingdoms, 
proclaiming Don CAR Los King of the two Sici- 
lies; and at the ſame time the Spaniards, and their al- 
lies, took every town belonging to the Emperor in 
the north of Italy, except Mantua. The French alſo 
beſieged and took the town of Philipſburgh, upon 
the Rhine, in the courſe of this war : but I propoſe 
to treat more particularly of the wars between the 
Emperor and the French, and their confederates, in 
the additions to the hiſtory of Germany, and on- 
ly take notice here, that by ſubſequent articles 
of peace, concluded in the year 17 35, it was a- 
greed, that King STANISLAUs ſhould relinquiſh 
the kingdom of Poland to King AuGusTvus, 
and retain only the ſtile and title of King : that 
Lorrain ſhould be yielded to France, and King 
STANISLAUS enjoy that dutchy for life: that 
the dutchies of Tuſcany and Parma ſhould be 
yielded to the duke of Lorrain, after the then 
duke of Tuſcany's death : and the Milaneſe to 
the Emperor, except ſome places in it that were 
aſſigned to the King of Sardinia : and that the 
Emperor ſhould refign and confirm the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily to Don CAR Los: that the 
French ſhould reſtore all they had taken from the 
Emperor on the Rhine, and guarantee the pragma- 
tick ſanction. Ever ſince the concluſion whereof 
King AuGusTvus III. has remained in the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the throne of Poland, without 
engaging hitherto in the wars between the chriſ- 
tians and infidels. Nor do I meet with any other 
occurrence of conſequence in the modern hiſtory 
of Poland, unleſs it be the marriage of the prin- 
ceſs royal, this preſent year, to Don CAR Los, 
King of Naples and Sicily. 
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A continuation of the preſent ſtate of Bohemia. 


ROHEMI A (in which include Sileſia and Mo- Bel 
ravia) is ſituated between 48 and 52 degrees 
north latitude, and between. 13 and 18 degrees of 
eaſtern longitude. 
Prague, the capital, baron PoLtniTzZ ob- 
ſerves, is one of the biggeſt towns in Europe, 
encompaſſed with ramparts, and as well fortified 
as a place of that extent can be ; but commanded 
by ſeveral hills: That the ſituation is pleaſant, in 
the midſt of fine fields and gardens, and adorn'd 
with noble buildings : that the convents of both 
ſexes are a great ornament to it. The palace or 
caſtle, which joins to the cathedral, is a great 
building, compoſed of ſeveral main bodies, with» 
out ſymetry or architecture. The apartments are 
but low and plain; but here is one of the moſt 
beautiful proſpects in the world. The great hall, 
in 
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in which the royal feaſt is kept on the day of the 


coronation of the kings, is the largeſt of the kind 
next to the ſpacious hall of Weſtminſter. The 
palace-gardens are large, but have nothing to re- 
commend them beſides their ſituation. The tri- 
bunals of the regency meet in the palace. 

The bridge over the Muldaw, which joins Little 
Prague to the old town, is one of the longeſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial bridges in Europe. 

If we except Rome, Paris, and London, there 
is no city where there are more gentry, or a gen- 
try that is more wealthy : every body here lives 

nd ; and in no part of the world do the nobi- 
ity keep greater ſtate, or take more pride in their 
ſubſtance. They are polite and civil to ſtrangers, 
whom they know to be perſons of quality. For 
my own part, ſays the baron, I like them pro- 
digiouſly ; and I can fafely ſay it, I have hardly 
met with a foreigner, who has not the ſame no- 
tion of Prague that I have. 

There are no people of quality in the world 
more addicted to an expenſive way of living 
than thoſe of Prague ; which is the reaſon that for 
all their immenſe revenues, they are ſometimes 
over head and ears in debt; but by good luck 
they have a ſettlement, which prevents them from 
total ruin : for moſt part of their lands are in- 
tailed for ever on the eldeſt ſon of the family, ſo 
that he can neither alienate nor incumber them, 
without the conſent of the whole family, and 
of the King himſelf ; which is a thing very hard 
to be obtained. 

Tho” the Bohemians are brave and good ſol- 
diers, yet they do not love the ſervice; I mean 
the gentry. Moſt of them prefer the civil to mi- 
litary employments ; and private life to poſts in 
the army, or at court. They are ſo uſed to be 
abſolute maſters at their eſtates, where the pea- 
fants are their ſlaves, and to be homaged like pet- 
ty ſovereigns by the burghers at Prague, that they 
don't care to refide at Vienna, and to be obliged, 
like other ſubjects, to pay their court to the ſo- 
vereign, and the miniſters. 1 

The Bohemian peaſants are miſerable to the laſt 
degree; their perſons, and all that they have, are 
at the command of the lord. The poor wretches 
have often not a bit of bread to eat, in a country 
which is one of the moſt plentiful in Europe for 
all ſorts of proviſions. They dare not go from 
one village to another to work, nor learn a handi- 
craft trade, without their lord's conſent. So much 
ſubjection keeps the poor creatures always trem- 
bling and humble; ſo that if you do but ſpeak to 
them, they are ready to lick the duſt off your 
feet. The ſeverity with which theſe people are 
uſed, is really terrible; but tis as true on the other 
hand, that gentle uſage has no effect upon them; 
for they are exceſſively lazy and ſtubborn, and be- 
ing moreover uſed to harſh treatment, from gene- 
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ration to generation, blows ſcarce terrify them, 
oy 'tis the only way to make them good for any 
ing. 

The Bohemians have a great genius for mu- 
ſick; ſo that there's no village, be it ever fo 
ſmall, but the maſs is ſung in concert; and they 
are very happy at winding the hunter's horn. 

Tis certain, that this kingdom is one of the 
beſt countries in the Emperor's poſſeſſion, and 
next to Hungary brings him in the moſt money. 

Bohemia is a country of ſtates, whom the Em- 
peror, as King of it, ſummons every year to the 
city of Prague. They conſiſt of the clergy, no- 
bility, gentry, and towns. The aſſembly is open- 
ed by a commiſſioner of the Emperor's nomina- 
tion, who lays before them his imperial Majeſty's 
demands. he ſtates, ſuch is their ſubmiſſton 
and zeal, grant the full demand, which is com- 
monly a very great ſum; yet for all this, the Bo- 
hemians would not complain of taxes, if the Em- 
peror reſided among them; but they are very ſor- 
ry to ſee their country exhauſted to enrich the Au- 
ſtrians, to whom they have a natural averſion, 
and the Auſtrians as heartily hate the Bohemians. 

The ladies here are very amiable. Gaming, 
which may be called the univerſal pleaſure, is car- 
ried as high here as they pleaſe in the houſes of the 
quality, where aſſemblies of both ſexes are held eve- 
ry night, with good cheer, particularly pheaſants 
and ortorlans in plenty; and upon fiſh days there 
are trouts, ſalmon, and cray-fiſh ; and, that there 
may be nothing wanting, Bohemia likewiſe fur- 
niſhes good wine At the eſtate of the young 


count 'I'sCHERNIN at Melneg, there is a red ſort, 


not inferior to Burgundy. Of all theſe good 


things many partake together; and for my part, 


I own I am taken more with this pleaſure than 

any other, becauſe we make it laſt as long as we 

will, and then *tis ſuited to all ages. ; 
There is a tolerable Italian opera here. In win- 


ter they have races in ſtately fledges : there is great 


maſquerading ; and they dance till they are ready 


to drop to the ground : for this end there are pub- 


lick balls, which are extraordinary ſplendid, and 
might be compared, if any can be compared, 
with the balls at the Hay-Market in London. 


In the ſummer-time, when there is not ſo 


much company in town, theſe aſſemblies are 
thinner. The gentry meet at night in a garden 


belonging to the prince DE SCHWARTZENBERG, 
game, chat, and walk up and down; 


where th 
after whic N always go to ſome houſe or o- 
ther to ſup.” When one has a mind to go to the 


country, we are ſure of a good reception; and 
the longer one ſtays, the greater pleaſure one gives 


to the maſter of the houſe. ' Here they paſs their 


time in hunting of all forts. Many of the nobi- 


lity keep packs of hounds, and others hawks. 
The anne: eee in; they, (Eres 
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ſo that let the weather be what it will, one may 


always be amuſed in this country, Beſides, one 
enjoys all the freedom here that can be. 


A continuation of the preſent flate of Germany. 


COERMANY is fituated between 45 and 55 
degrees north latitude, and between 6 and 
17 degrees eaſt longitude. 
It is bounded by the Baltick Sea, Denmark, 
and the German Occan on the north; by Bohe- 
mia and Hungary on the eaſt; by the gulph of 
Venice and the Alps, which ſeparate it from Italy, 
on the ſouth ; and by France and the Low-Coun- 
tries on the weſt : being about fix hundred miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and five hundred 
in breadth from eaſt'to welt, 

The chief town is Vienna or Wein, the capi- 
tal of the empire, ſituated in 48 degrees 20 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in 16 degrees of eat 
longitude, in a fine fruitful country, on one of the 
branches of the river Danube, which here divides 
itſelf, and forms ſeyeral iſlands. The city within 
the walls is not three miles in circumference, but 
has ſeveral large ſuburbs. The houſes are built of 
ſtone five or fix ſtories high, and the ſtreets are 
narrow. The publick buildings are, firſt the im- 
perial palace, which, baron PoLLN1TZ informs us, 
is large, but has nothing elſe to boaſt of; for the a- 
partments are low, dark, and without ornaments, 
and the furniture is very ai.tient, tho* ſcarce any 
princes have a finer. treaſure in tapeſtry. The 


apartments of the Empreſs dowager were the on- 


ly ones fit to lodge in; for that princeſs took care 
to have them not only raiſed higher, but inlaid 
and wainſcotted, which has given them a certain 
air of majeſty they had not before. This prin- 
ceſs's apartment is hung with black velvet, it be- 
ing the cuſtom of the imperial court for the Em- 
preſs dowagers never to quit their mourning. 
The palace of La Favourita, in the ſuburb of 
Vienna, where the Emperor ſpends the ſummer, 
is even inferior to that of the city. Tis a very 
large houſe, built upon the highway, without any 
court before it, without ſymetry or architecture, 
and which, as to the outſide, looks more like a 
convent than a royal palace. The inſide perfect- 
ly anſwers the outſide. There's an aſcent to the 
apartments by a great ſtair-caſe, all of timber, that 
leads to a guard chamber, which is a room of no 
great extent, and without any manner of orna- 
ments; and from thence there's an entrance into 
other apartments, but half furniſhed, and very 
low, which in ſhort is the fault of all the apart- 
ments. The gardens of the palace are as incon- 
ſiderable as the building, they being full of large 
fruit-trees, but in very bad order; and I faw 
nothing there that can be called a fine pro- 


Mean time the court nobility are far from being 


ſo ill lodged as the Emperor; for they have all 
ſtately houſes both in the city and ſuburbs. Prince 
EUGENE of Savoy's palace is the moſt magni- 
ficent building that one ſhall ſee; for whether you 
examine the outſide, or the infide of it, the whole 
is of the beſt contrivance and the utmoſt magni- 
ficence. The hall, which forms the firſt piece of 
the grand apartment, is all wainſcotted, and a- 
dorned with large pictures, repreſenting the chief 
battles won by prince EUGENE. From this hall 
we paſs into a large antichamber, where we ſee a 
ſuit of tapeſtry hangings, made by the famous Dz- 
vos of Bruſlels, where that ſkilful artiſt has re- 
preſented the principal tranſactions of the war to 
as great perfection as poſſible : out of this anti- 
chamber we go into the bedchamber ; I never 
faw any thing ſo rich as the furniture is there; the 
tapeſtry is roll'd up in pilaſters of green velvet em- 
broidered with gold, with figures in needle work 
ſo finely drawn, that they ſeem to be miniatures, 
This piece is intirely furniſhed in all that taſte. 
The cloſet next to the bed-chamber, is all over 
gilt, and every thing in general in this apartment 


is ſuperb; the paintings, looking-glaſſes, marble 


tables, the very andirons being of molt curious 
workmanſhip. | 
On the other fide of the city is another ſuburb, 
which is very conſiderable, and the walks are fine. 
The Prat, for inſtance, is a place mightily fre- 
vented : *tis a wood in an iſland formed by the 
anube, where there is ſuch a ſurpriſing con- 
courſe of people in fine weather, that it may well 
enough be called the Boulogne grove of Vienna. 


The court of Vienna, ſays the baron, is in my 


opinion the plaineſt, and at the fame time the 


moſt magnificent in Europe. To explain this 


ſeeming paradox, I muſt acquaint you, that as to 
the external appearance of theEmperor's houſhold, 
nothing is 10 plain, nor indeed fo diſmal. His li- 
veries are of black cloth, with a lace of yellow and 
white ilk : the clothing of his guards is much the 
ſame ; and beſides, they are not many in num- 
ber. The palace itſelf, as has been intimated, is 
very inconſiderable; yet taking the court all toge- 
ther, and conſidering the number of great and 
petty officers, the many rich noblemen that ſpend 
high, and the ſeveral princes that are in the ſervice 
of his Imperial Majeſty, it muſt be confeſſed, that 


there is not a court in Europe fo ſplendid as that 


of Vienna. At the time that I was there, the Em- 
peror had in his ſervice two brothers of a King, 
two princes of royal blood, and a great number of 
princes of ſovereign or other honourable fami- 
lies : nor is there a court where there is a more 
ſudden tranſition from the meaneſt to the moſt 
ſtately external appearance ; and in this they com- 
monly run to ſuch an extreme, that they abſo- 
lutely renounce elegancy to incumber themſelves 
with magnificence ; for on ſolemn days, as thoſe 
of births, marriages, &c. one ſees nothing but 


gold, 
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gold, lace, and diamonds without number: and 
as ſoon as thoſe holidays, which are called Gala, 
are expired, they all reſume their former plain- 
neſs. 

Upon the days of Gala there are 8 
operas and comedies: their Imperial Majeſties ſit 
in the pit, the Emperor in the chief place, and 
the Empreſs on his left; and the archdutcheſſes 
are in the fame row. All thoſe of the Imperial 
family have arm chairs of the fame fize and 
height, with a ſtand behind, upon which is a wax 
candle. Their operas are magnificent as to the 
decorations and habits, and good judges have aſ- 
ſured me that their muſick is excellent. 

Vienna is an archbiſhoprick, and the cathedral 
of St. STEPHEN a magnificent antient building, 
but dark. The univerſity in this city is inferior 
to few, either in point of antiquity, the number 
of ſtudents, or their accommodations and privi- 
leges; and the imperial library is in high eſteem, 
containing upwards of fourſcore thouſand vo- 
lumes, *tis ſaid; and among the reſt, the manu- 
ſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabick, Turkiſh, Ar- 
menian, Coptick, and Chineſe, are not to be pa- 
ralelled in the world; particularly there is a fair 
Greek manuſcript of the New Teſtament, writ- 
ten fifteen hundred years ago, in gold letters upon 
purple. Here are alſo many thouſand Greek, 
Roman, and Gothic coins and medals ; beſides 
which the Emperor has a collection of numberleſs 
curioſities in art and nature, the catalogue whereof 
makes a large folio. 

Baron PoLLNIT z informs us, that the court 
of Vienna, when he was there, conſiſted of his 
Imperial Majeſty CHARLES VI. his Empreſs E- 
LIZABETH CHRISTINA, daughter of LE wis 
RopoLeHn duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 
and the three archdutcheſſes, their daughters ; 
the eldeſt of which is ſince married to the duke 
of Lorrain, and the third is dead. 

The Emperor CHARLES VI. is of a middle 
ftature, moderately fat, of a hale, fwarthy com- 
plexion, has a brisk eye, and thick lips; the latter be- 
ing the diſtinguiſhing mark of the Auſtrian family. 
It being expected he would have ſucceeded 
CHARLESIL. K. of Spain, he had a grave education 
ſuĩtable to the people he was to govern, which made 
him contract an air of ſeriouſneſs, which to thoſe 
who have not the honour of knowing him, has an 
appearance of ſeverity; yet however, he is ſaid to 
be affable, and very humane. 

The Empreſs conſort was very handſome when 
married to the Emperor; and notwithſtanding the 
pimples in her face, and her preſent corpulency, 
ſhe may ſtill be reckoned in the number of beau- 
tiful princefles. She was educated in the Lutheran 
religion, but abjured it on her marriage with the 
Emperor, then King of Spain. 

There reſided alſo in the Imperial court at that 
time, the Emprefs dowager of the late Emperor 


LEoPor.n,ELftonoRaAMAGDALENATHERE- 
SA of Newburgh, who had iſſue by that Emperor, 
Joseen Jacos the late Emperor, CHARLESõ VI. 


the preſent Emperor, and three archdutcheſſes. 


The eldeſt is the archdutcheſs MARY ELIZ A- 
BETH, governeſs of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
The ſecond MARY ANNE, married to the King 
of Portugal. And the third, the archdutcheſs 
Mary MAGDALEN. 

The Empreſs dowager of the Emperor Jo- 
SEPH, WILHELMINA AMELIA, daughter to 
the duke of Hanover, uncle to the King of Eng- 
land, alſo refided there, who had two princeſles 
by the Emperor Jos EH then living, viz. Ma- 
RIA JOSEPHA, married to the electoral prince 
of Saxony, now. King of Poland; and MAB v 
AMELIA, married to the eleCtoral prince, now 
Elector of Bavaria, 

The German women, the baron obſerves, are 
rather handiome than pretty; they are tall 
and well-ſhaped; they walk well, but when they 
curt'ty, do it in ſuch an aukward manner, that 
one would think their backs were in danger of 
breaking. In their dreſs they affect finery rather 
than a good fancy. Two or three excepted, 
there is none that hy on the red, much leſs the 
white, and patches are very little worn; in a 
word, they have nothing about them that de- 
notes coquettry. As to their humour, they are 
reckoned frank, tho' not eaſily made familiar. 
They are naturally vain, and, like all our German 
women, pretty reſerved, and not ſo fond ofgallantry, 
as they are of gaming, luxury, and magnificence. 
Such is their indolence, that they concern them- 
ſelves no more about their houſhold affairs, 
than if they were ſtrangers. They know no 
books but their prayer-books, are extremely cre- 
dulous, and give into all the externals of religion: 
this makes their converſation ſometimes inſipid; 
and, unleſs now and then a love-ſtory falls in, rain. 
and fair weather are their general topics. They 
have at leaſt as great a conceit of Vienna as the 
Pariſians have of Paris; for out of Vienna they 
think there is no ſalvation. But all theſe little 
defects are repaired by an uncommon greatneſs 
of ſoul and generoſity. They are hearty friends, 
and warm protectors of thoſe. whoſe intereſt' they 
eſpouſe. When they are in love, their paſſion is 
ſincere; and inſtead of ruining their lovers, there 
are ſome who have made the fortunes of thoſe to 
whom they have taken a fancy, ; 

Ladies of the firſt rank at Vienna uſually riſe 


late, As ſoon as their eyes are open they call for 


chocolate, and ſend to their huſbands to know 
who they have invited: to dinner, and whether 
there is room for any more gueſts. If the lady 
does not like the company, the ſends notice to 
ſome lady of her acquaintance, that ſhe intends to 
dine with her; but if there be room at home, as 
a polite huſband always take care to leave ſome { 
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the diſpoſal of his wife, ſhe ſends an invitation to 
whom ſhe pleaſes. After this ſhe dreſſes, and goes 
to maſs ; for here the ladies are all ſo devout that 
there 1s none but what hears at leaſt one maſs in 
the day. There they read in five or ſix different 
prayer-books, kiſs all the pictures that are at the 
head of the prayers, and very deyoutly toſs their 
beads. After the office is over, they commonly 
chat a quarter of an hour in the church ; then they 
go abroad, and make ſome friendly viſits, or elſe 
go home to receive them. At theſe viſits they 
hear all the news in Vienna. During this they 
have all a little box of Indian lack upon their 
knees, in which they thread gold till dinner- 
time, When that is over they drink coffee, or 
play at quinze, till night, when they go to court. 
From the Empreſs's apartment they adjourn to the 
aſſembly, where they divert themſelves at piquet 
or at quadrille ; and then retire, undreſs them- 
ſelves, go to ſupper, and thence to bed, well 
pleaſed to think with what indolence and idleneſs 
they have ſpent the day. 

The women of the ſecond claſs, in which I in- 
clude the gentlewomen that have no titles of ho- 
nour, viz.- the wives of the aſſeſſors, referenda- 
ries, and agents of the court, diſcover ſuch an air 
of plenty and proſperity, as is remarkably ſur- 
priſing. Their houſes are richly furniſhed, and 
their tables well ſerved. If a referendary has a 
mind to a nice bit, no body muſt offer to take it; 
and the beſt of every thing is what they are ſure 
to lay hands on. Belly-cheer is one of thoſe 
things which the Auſtrians think of moſt : they 
require a great many diſhes, and thoſe well 
cramm'd. They are ſo very much accuſtomed 
to this profuſion of eatables, that I have known 
ſome young people in Auſtria affirm, they do not 
know what good eating is in France, becauſe they 
don't ſerve up a couple of loins of veal in one diſh. 
Different ſorts of wines are what they are alſo 
very much uſed to, which certanly is very expen- 
five, becauſe foreign wines pay conſiderable duties; 
yet nothing leſs will ſerve them than eight or ten 
ſorts of wine ; and I have been at houſes where 
there have been no leſs than eighteen. They 
place a note upon every plate, expreſſing the ſe- 
veral ſorts of wine at the beaufet. 


The burghers, and common ſort of people, mi- 


mick the nobility as far as their purſes will afford ; 
and it may be ſaid, that no nation in the world 
is ſo extravagant as this. | 

The Auſtrians are naturally proud and haugh- 
ty, and expect all mankind - ſhould ſtoop to 
them : as their Sovereign is the firſt in rank a- 
mong the chriſtian princes, ſo they think theirs to 
be the chief nation in the world. Nothing is 
more vain nor inſupportable than a young Au- 
ſtrian, whoſe father is in any rank at court. They 
are intoxicated with pride and preſumption ; and 
as they know themſelves to be rich, and their fa- 


thers to be great lords , they think they may 
deſpiſe all the world, and lay afide that cour- 
teous and polite behaviour, which would ſo well 
become their birth. Yet what I here obſerve 
to you, concerning the young people, is not ſo 
univerſally true as not to admit of great ex- 
ceptions, which is the caſe of every thing aſ- 
ſerted in the general. 

The nobility of Auſtria, and of all the Empe- 
ror's hereditary dominions, are ſo fond of the title 
of count, that the gentlemen beg and ſollicit it 
as eagerly, as if it was a great eſtate. It is well 
for them, that the diſpatch of their patents does 
not coſt much ; for the greateſt privilege which 
this brings them is all a chimera. Theſe counts 
may be ſaid to hold the fame rank among the 
ancient counts of the empire, as the king's ſe- 
cretaries in France do among the gentlemen of 
good families. 

As for gentlemen, they are ſo common here, 
that there are ſcarce any others to be ſeen. All 
the agents of the court, and all the referenda- 
ries procure themſelves a title; tho' I know not 
why, for neither they nor their wives dare to 
rank themſelves among the prime nobllity. This 
madneſs of theirs, to be ennobled, is ſo common, 
and ſo eaſy to be gratified, that Ihave known 
a man, who was formerly meſſenger to the 
Emperor Joſeph, purchaſe the title of baron, 
and his children begin to mix with the grand 
monde. 

The Emperor ſhews all poſſible marks of gra- 
titude to thoſe Spaniards who adhered to him 
while he was at Barcelona. He has loaded them 
with wealth and honours; and, if it is poſlible for 
one's native country to be forgot, he has put them 
in a ſituation to forget theirs. This particular 
goodneſs of the Emperor extends to all that fol- 
lowed his fortunes in Spain, whom he diſtin- 
guiſhes upon all occaFons, and does them good, 
preferable to his other ſubjects. Og 

'The baron has given us a very lively inſtance 
of the drunken revels of the Germans, in an ad- 
venture of his own. 

He had the honour, it ſeems, to dine at the 
table of the Elector Palatine, in his palace of 
Heidelburg, and was invited by that prince, af- 
ter dinner, to ſee the celebrated tun. He went 
with him thither in the company of the prin- 
ceſs of Sultzbach, his daughter, and ſeveral other 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The trumpets led the way, ſays the baron, 
and the court followed in great ceremony. 
When we had mounted the platform, which is 
over the tun, the Elector did me the honour 
to drink to me out of the Wilhom, which was a 
filver gilt cup of a large dimenſion. He took 
it off clean at one draught, .and having cauſed 
it to be repleniſhed, ſent it to me by a page. 
Good manners, and the reſpect I ow'd to the 
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Elector's commands, not permitting me to re- 
fuſe the chalice, I begged heartily that he would 
ſuffer me to drink it off at ſeveral draughts, 
which was indulged me; and the Elector, talk- 
ing in the mean time with the ladies, I took 
the opportunity of his abſence, and made no 
ſcruple to deceive him ; for I returned great 
part of the wine to the bottom of the tun, 
threw a part of it on the ground, and the 
reſt, which was the leaſt part of it, I drank. 
I thought myſelf well off, that he did not per- 
ceive in what manner I bubbled him ; for I faw 
he was very well pleaſed with me. Then ſe- 
veral other great glaſſes went round, and the 
very ladies wet their lips, which was the thin 

that effectually contributed to demoliſh us. ji 
was one of the firſt that was over-powered. I 
perceived thoſe convulfive motions that threa- 
tened me if I drank any more ; therefore I ſneak- 
ed off, and made the beſt of my way down from 
the platform. I was endeavouring to get out 
of the vault, but was ſtopped at the door by 
two life-guard men, who, with their carabines, 
croſſing each other, cried, Stand, there's no com- 
ing this way. I r them to let me paſs, 
and told them, that I had very important rea- 
ſons for my departure; but I might as well have 
talked to the wind. I found mylelf in a terri- 
ble quandary. To get up again to the head of the 
tun was death: what would become of me, 
I could not tell: in ſhort, I crept under the 
tun, and there hoped to hide myſelf ; but it 
was a fruitleſs precaution. There is no avoid- 
ing a man's deſtiny. It was my fate to be car- 
ried out of the vault, and to know nothing of 
the matter. For the Elector perceived I was a 
deſerter, and I heard him fay, Where is he? 
What is become of him? Let him be looked after, 
and brought up to me, dead or alive. The guards 
at the door, being examined, faid, that I came 
that way in order to get out, but that they 
ſent me back again. All theſe inquiries, which 
I heard from my hole, made me burrow my- 
ſelf the more. T crept under the covert of a 
couple of boards I met with by chance, where 
nothing but a cat, devil, or page, could find 
me out, But a little page, who was indeed 
both devil and page too, ferretted me, and bauled 
out like one that was mad; Here he is! here 
he is] and then I was taken out of my covert. 
You may imagine what a filly figure I made. 
1 was carried before my judge, who was the 
Elector himſelf; but I took the liberty to chal- 
lenge both him and all the gentlemen in his 
retinue, as being parties in the cauſe. Alas, my 
little gentleman, ſaid the Prince to me, you re- 
fuſe us for your judges; I will appoint you others 
then, and we ſhall ſee, whether you'll come off any 
better. He nominated the Princeſs, his daugh- 


ter, and her ladies, to t and the Elector 
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was my accuſer. After pleading my own cauſe, 
they put it to the vote, and I was condemned 
unanimouſly to drink as long as I could ſwal- 
low. The Elector ſaid, that as he was the So- 
vereign, he would mitigate my ſentence ; that I 
ſhould that day drink four pint glafles of wine, 
and that for a fortnight running, I ſhould tip 
off the like glaſs to his health immediately af- 
ter dinner. Every body admired the Elector's 
clemency, and whether I did, or not, I was 
fain to do as they did, and to return him 
thanks. Then 1 underwent the heavieſt part 
of my ſentence. I did not loſe my life, indeed; 
but for ſome hours I loſt both my ſpeech and 
ay reaſon, I was carried to a bed, where 
when I came to myſelf, I was told, that my 
accuſers were in the ſame pickle as I was, and 
that none of them went out of the vault in the 
ſame manner as they entered it. Next day the 
Elector was ſo good as to mitigate the remain- 
ing part of my ſentence, and excuſed me from 
the penance to which I was condemned, upon 
my promiſing him that I would make one at 
his table for a month to come. | 
The north parts of Germany, and eſpecially 
thoſe that border on the Baltick, according to the 
anonymous author of the preſent ſtate of Germany, 
are rather colder, and have longer winters than the 
middle counties of England of the ſame norther- 
ly fituation. At Hamburgh, it is conſiderably 
colder in the winter, and hotter in the ſummer, 
than at Lincoln, tho' theſe two cities lie in a 
line ; and the counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, 
Huntington, Norfolk, Suffolk, Buckingham, 
Hertford, Eſſex, and Middleſex, tho' they lie 
as far north as the electorate of Hanover, yet 
are the winters longer and ſharper there than in 
the Engliſh counties. In the middle and ſou- 
thern provinces of the empire, the climate is 
much the ſame with the parallel parts of France; 
only in that tract which runs along the foot of 
the Alps, there is more ſnow, In the parts about 
the Danube, the air is as mild as that of Italy 
about the Po. Tho' this country ſo much a- 
bounds with mines, hot baths, Sc. yet is there 
not more thunder here than elſe where, except 
what happens to the inhabitants of the Alps. 
The weather is more conſtant, and the ſea- 
ſons more regular within land, than in thoſe 
countries that border on the ocean. In the pro- 
vinces near the ſea, and which abound with 
lakes and rivers, there is plenty of rain. In other 
parts, where the furface of the earth is drier, 


there are ſometimes conſiderable droughts. The 


north winds from the Baltick, and the bleak 
mountains of Sweden, bring froſt and ſnow. 
The eaſt blaſts, coming over a vaſt continent of 
three or four thouſand miles extent, bring dry 
and unwholſome weather. The ſouth, in the 


ſummer, es refreſhing breezes from the 


Alps. 
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Alps. So that the weſt-wind, as with us, is 
both the moſt frequent and wholeſome that blows 
in Germany. | 

The face of the country is generally even; in 
ſome places hilly, but no where mountainous, 
except towards the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, where 
the Alps, and a few mountains in Alſace, ſerve 
as boundaries and bulwarks againſt Italy and 
France. Indeed, a conſiderable part of this coun- 
try may more properly be faid to be low, as 
Weſtphalia, and the two Saxonies, 

Part of the great Hyrcinian foreſt, ſo famous 
among the antient Romans, and other writers, 
is ſtill remaining. It is, however, much dimi- 
niſhed to what it was in Cæſar's time; who 
ſays, it was nine days journey in breadth, and 
ſixty in length. It is now in ſeveral parts cut 
down. What remains is branched out into 
ſeveral foreſts, which have their diſtinct names, 
ſuch as that called the Black Foreſt, &c. 

Germany abounds with corn, cattle, ſheep, 
wool, cloth, horſes, &c. things of indiſpenſable 
uſe in life. | 

The rivers and lakes abound in fiſh, in greater 
variety and perfection than any other country 
perhaps in the world. 

The orchards are full of fruit trees, as apples, 
pears, cherries, nuts, and almonds. And in the 
ſoutherly provinces, there is plenty of the more 
delicate fruits; as peaches, apricocks, figs, and 
olives, in good perfection. 

The vines produce variety both of ſmall and 
ſtrong wines; and the Rheniſh are not only 
_ to, but preferable to ſome of the wines in 

taly. 

Nay, the very mountains of the Alps, on the 
German fide, in many places, are cultivated to 
the top, and the vallies abound in paſtures and 
vines. | 

The waſtes and foreſts, which ſeem to be of 
no fignificancy or value, do yet afford many 
things, both for the ſuſtenance of the poor, and 
the delight and luxury of the rich. They yield 
plenty of wood for fuel and building, and abound 
with great variety of wild fowl, and all forts of 
good veniſon. They feed vaſt numbers of hogs, 
and ſome of them, as the foreſt of Ardenne, 
feed good mutton. 

The bowels of the earth are repleniſhed with 
rich mines of filver, lead, copper, falt, coal, vi- 
triol, quick-ſilver, iron, bitumen, nitre, ocre, 
Sc. Moſt of which things Germany has in 
greater plenty than any other country in Eu- 
rope. 

The pooreſt parts of the country have wood, 
veniſon, hogs, and fiſh 

To all which may be added the many whoiſome 
medical ſprings, and baths, with which this 
country does abound, beyond all other countries 
in Europe, | 


The Emperor's countries abound with moſt 
neceſſaries and delicacies for human life. Au- 
ſtria has enough of corn, wine, and ſalt, and the 
rivers afford plenty of fiſh : their black cattle 
they have from Hungary, The mountains of 
Upper Stiria feed ſuch plenty of ſheep, that the 
natives trade in them and their wool, and the 
vallies are covered with black cattle. In Lower 
Stiria they have ſtore of corn, wine, fruit, fiſh, 
falt, and veniſon. Tho' the country of Carni- 
ola be mountainous, yet it has many vallies, 
which abound in wine, corn, fiſh, and excel- 
lent oil. Friuli is fruitful in corn, oil, and rich 
cordial wines, Carinthia has enough of corn. 
Kaſtria is noted for a breed of good horſes, 
whence _ and nobles of Italy furniſh 
their ſtables. "The biſhopricks of Trent and Brixen, 
tho? very mountainous, have plenty of wine, oil, 
and fruit, in their fields and vineyards; the wine, 
which is ſtrong, is exported to other countries. 
Bohemia has enough of black cattle and ſheep 
for their own conſumption, and their orchards 
and gardens yield plenty of fruit, ſaffron, liquo- 
rice, and hops, for export: their white and 
brown beer is alſo eſteemed and ſent into 
other countries, ſo that it may very well ſup- 
ply the want of wine ; and their horſes are re- 
markable for their courage and bulk. Moravia 
has a good breed of horſes, oxen, ſheep, and 
goats, and corn of all ſorts for their own con- 
ſumption, and export. Sileſia has ſeveral good 
commodities, as madder, ſweet-cane, but eſpe- 
cially wool and flax, which they export. Hun- 
gary 1s one of the nobleſt kingdoms in Europe, 
exceeding fertile in rich wines, corn, and cattle : 
the two latter are exported in great quantities 
into the neighbouring provinces of Turky. 

The ſtrong Hungarian wines have a great 
vent in the empire, and Poland, where the King, 
the nobility, and clergy, have their cellars well 
ſtocked with them. Abe circle of Swabia, of 
which about a fifth part belongs to the Empe- 
ror, is one of the moſt fertile in the empire; 
only it does not abound ſo much with mines 
as the Emperor's other countries; but in lieu 
of thoſe, the inhabitants have better vent for 
their corn, cattle, wine, horſes, &c. into Swit- 
zerland, a country that does not abound-with 
native commodities. 


The town of Hamburgh further deſcribed, 


Hamburgh is one of the beſt towns in Ger- Hamu# 


many, being fituate on the Elbe, twenty-five 
leagues from the mouth of it: it has noble ram- 
parts, and very ſtrong outworks; and it alſo 
takes care to be well provided with artillery, 
and a good garriſon, Moreover, it is always 
ſure of the protection of the families of Bran- 
denburg and Brunſwick, it being ſo advanta- 


geouſly 
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geouſly ſituated, that it is the intereſt of both, 


that no power whatſoever ſhould take it. 

Hamburgh is alſo very conſiderable, on ac- 
count of the wealth of its inhabitants, who are 
almoſt all merchants, and much of the temper 
of the Dutch merchants, very greedy of gain, 
and thrifty. Their greateſt delight is to have 
gardens at the city gates, pretty much in the 
taſte - of thoſe of Holland, The wives of the 
great merchants are as much confined at Ham- 
burgh, as the women of quality are at Venice; 
but I obſerved, they were only pent up from 
foreigners. A man may paſs his time very well 
in this city, where there are ſeveral perſons of 
quality to ſee, who make their viſitors perfectly 
welcome. The walks, in and about this city, 
are charming, and eſpecially that on the ram- 
parts is a noble one; there being a double row 
of trees, which forms an agreeable covert, and 
from whence there is a proſpect finely diverſi- 
fy'd by noble houſes, gardens, woods, meadows, 
&c. in the midſt of which one ſees the rivers 
Elbe and Alſter, which both together yield a 
charming view. The river of Alſter comes into 
the town, and forms a baſin very like a great 
pond, which has a fine key on the fides of it, 
planted with ſeveral rows of lime-trees, between 
which there is a very fine walk. 

It depends ſolely upon its magiſtrates, who 
are choſe by the burghers themſelves. Its liber- 
ty has been often conteſted by the Kings of 
Denmark ; who, as Dukes of Holſtein, pretend, 
that Hamburgh is built upon their territory, and 
that therefore they ought to be ſovereigns of it. 

Moſt of the European princes have reſidents 
here; for which reaſon, here are ſeveral chapels 
of the Roman catholicks, who, otherwiſe, would 
be obliged to go to the church at Altena, as the 
Calviniſts are forced to do; the Lutheran being 
the religion that is uppermoſt at Hamburgh ; 
but the Jews have their ſynagogues here. 


The tum of Nuremberg further deſcribed. 


Nuremberg is fituated in 49 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and 11 degrees eaſt longi- 
tude, being the richeſt and moſt powerful city 
in Germany next to Hamburgh, and the beſt 
built. The houſes are all very beautiful, lofty, 
and perfectly lightſome, and moſt of them are 
painted on the outſide like thoſe of Auſbourg. 
The town houſe, in which the ſenate aſſembles, 
is a ſtructure remarkably beautiful, is very large, 
and completely well built : the principal. front 
is adorned by three great portico's with marble 
pillars: the infide is every whit anſwerable to 
the magnificence of the outſide, there being 
very fine rooms in it, adorned with noble paint- 
ings. | | 

Nuremberg has ſeven other towns, and 480 


villages in its territories: the government re- 


ſembles that of Venice: the eſtabliſhed religion 
is the Lutheran; the catholicks have a ſmall 
church in the houſe of the Teutonick order : 
the Calviniſts go to church in the territory of 
Anſpach, but the Jews are not tolerated ; be- 
cauſe, it is ſaid, they formerly poiſoned the 
wells. They live in a place not far from Nu- 
remberg, but come to town every morning, 
paying ſomething for their entrance ; have an old 
woman ſet over them, who is commonly both 
their guard and their guide, and are permitted 
to trade and trick wherever they can till night, 
when they are obliged to retire. 

In the church of the hoſpital is kept CH ar- 
LEMAGNE'Ss crown, ſaid to weigh fourtegn 
pounds; the ſceptre and the globe; in ſhort, all 
the ornaments of empire, except CHARLE- 
MAGNE's ſword, ſaid to have been brought 
from heaven by an angel. 


The preſent electors of the empire. 


I. The Elector of Mentz, Purtie CHARLES The Elector 


D' ELTz, born the 14th of October, 1665. ca- of 


non of Mentz and Treves in 1677. provoſt of 
the church of Moxſtadt in 17 10. choſen Elector 
and archbiſhop of Mentz in 17 32. | 

The preſent Elector is ſon of the late James 
D'ELTZ, major in the Emperor's ſervice, and 
counſellor of ſtate to the Elector of Treves. 

As the Electors of Mentz, Treves, and Cologn 
are eccleſiaſticks, they never marry. 

The brothers and ſiſters of the Elector of Mentz 
are, I. CHARLEs, chamberlain to the Elector 
his brother; 2. DAM IAN, canon of Treves; 3. 


PHILIr, knight of the 'Teutonick order; 4, 5, 


6. JohN, ANNE, and MAR. 

He is the ſecond perſon in the empire next to 
the Emperor, as he is high chancellor, He is more- 
over preſident of the electoral college, viſitor of 
the aulic council, of the chamber of Spires, and 
all the other courts of the empire, and guardian 
of the archives and matricula. He crowns the 
Emperor. All foreign princes and ſtates direct 
to him what propoſitions they make to the em- 
pire ; and to him the princes and ſtates of Ger- 


many make their complaints, in order to the re- 


dreſs of grievances. He is director of the poſts 
of the empire. | 
A conſiderable part of this Elector's revenues 
ariſes from the toll on the rivers Rhine and Mein, 
as alſo from the tax on the excellent wines which 
his country produces. The Jews, 'who are rich 
here, pay an extraordinary tax. Theſe, with o- 
ther things, bring in a ſum of about 100,000 l. per 
annum to the Prince. 3 
The Elector of Mentz in time of war has had 
in arms 8000 foot and 800 horſe. He is able at 
all times to maintain 5 or 6000 men, 
SI 2 He 


Mentz. 
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He reſides at Mentz, an antient and trading the ſword, to repreſent the ſpiritual and temporal 


town : 'twas very much embelliſhed by the laſt 
Elector but one, and its fortifications put into ſo 
good a condition, that it may now be reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the em- 
ire. 

g His titles are, PHILIP CHARLES, by the 
grace of God, Archbiſhop of the holy ſee of 
Mentz, great chancellor in Germany, and Elec- 
tor of the holy Roman empire. 

There are many proteſtants in this Roman ca- 
tholick electorate: at Mentz they are allowed to 
live, but have not the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. Both the city of Erfurt and the univer- 
ſity are moſtly proteſtants, 


The Eltttor of Treves, 


II. Francis GEoRGE, count of Schoen- 
born-Puckhein, born the 4th of June 1682. ca- 
non of Cologn, Munſter, and Treves, provoſt 
of the church of St. Maurice in Augſburg, and 
provoſt of the cathedral church of Treves, was 
choſen Archbiſhop and Elector of Treves in 1729 
(upon the reſignation of the late Elector of Mentz): 
he was alſo elected provoſt of the church of El- 
wangen, and biſhop of Worms, in 17 32. 

This Elector is ſon to M. FREDERICK count 
of Schoenborn-Puckhein, counſellor of ſtate to 
the Emperor and the Elector of Mentz ; he died 
in 1717. 

The electorate of Treves is comprized in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine; having the countries 
of Luxemburg on the weſt ; Juliers and Cologn 
on the north ; Lorain and the Palatinate on the 
ſouth ; and the principality of Naſſau on the eaſt. 
It is, one part with another, about 70 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth. On the ſouth and 
welt it is ſomewhat barren, woody, and hilly, a- 
bounding however with all ſorts of veniſon ; but 
on the banks of the Rhine and Moſelle there grows 
good corn; alſo ſome wine, which is ſharp, and 
not very rich. 

The toll on the Moſelle and Rhine, his own 
domain, Which is conſiderable, and the taxes 
which he impoſes upon his ſubjects, bring him 
in a revenue of near 70,000 |. per annum. 

Tho' the city of Treves is a very antient and 
noble city, yet the Elector has his ordinary refi- 
gence at Witlick, in the caſtle of Ottenſtein. 
Sometimes he reſides at the caſtle of Hermanſtein 


on the Rhine, over-againſt Coblentz, on account 


of its noble prof] 

His titles are FRANC1isGEoRGE, by the grace 
of God, Archbiſhop of Treves, great chancellor 
in Gaul, Elector of the holy Roman empire, bi- 
ſnop of Worms, &c. and count of Schoenborn. 

As Archbifhop, he has a croſs, &c. On each 
fide of the electoral hat appears the croſier, and 


power of the Prince. 


The ſubjects of this electorate are Roman ca- 
tholicks. 


T he electorate of Cologn. 


HI. CLEMENS AvuGusTvs, Prince of Bava- EleQc i 
ria, born the 5th of Auguſt 1700, was biſhop of Cologi. 


Munſter and Paderborn in 17 19, coadjutor to the 
late Archbiſhop of Cologn, prince Fost PH of Ba- 
varia, in 1722, to whom he ſucceeded the firſt of 
November 1723. He was afterwards elected bi- 
ſhop of Hildeſheim in 1724 ; biſhop of Oſnabrug 


in 5 Gs on the death of ExNnEsTus, brother 
to Ki 


ng GEORGE I. of Great Britain; and in 


1732, he was made provoſt of Liege, and great 
maſter of the Teutonick order. 


the preſent Elector of Bavaria. 

This Elector crowns the Emperor if the cere- 
mony be performed in his dioceſe; and, if elſe- 
where, he and the Elector of Mentz have that 
honour by turns. His ſubjects cannot appeal to 
the tribunals of the empire but for great ſums. 

His eſtates are very conſiderable; they conſiſt 
of, 1. The archbiſhoprick, which extends about 
L00 miles along the weſt- ſide of the Rhine, but 
in moſt places it is not above ſeven or eight miles 
broad. It belongs to the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, having Cleves on the north, Bergues on 
the eaſt, Treves on the ſouth, and Juliers on the 
weſt ; and is very fruitful in corn and wine, par- 
—_— that ſort of wine called Blecker and Rhe- 
niſh. | 
This Prince is more rich and powerful than ei- 
ther of the other two eccleſiaſtical Electors ; for he 
generally holds ſeveral wealthy biſhopricks, where- 
of that of Leige is one in commendam.. The e- 
lectoral revenue amounts to about 1 30, ooo l. but 
the other five great benefices, which the preſent 
Elector is actually poſſeſſed off, augment that ſum 
to betwixt 2 and 300,000 l. a year. 

In time of war he has, beſides garriſons, guards 
of horſe, grenadiers, partizans, and carabineers, 
three regiments of horſe, three of foot, and one 
of dragoons, conſiſting of between 1500 and 2000 
men each. 

His electoral highneſs reſides at Bonn, a well- 
built trading town on the Rhine. The palace is very 
grand ; it was erected by the late Archbiſhop, but 
not quite finiſhed. His ſeats of pleaſure are Beuil 
and Arenſberg. The firſt lies about eight miles 
from the capital ; it was built by the preſent E- 
lector, who ſpends moſt of his ume at it. 

His titles are, CLEMENT AUGUST us, by the 
grace of God, Archbiſhop of Cologn, great chan- 
chellor in Italy, (this office is now 2 obſolete) 
Elector of the holy Roman empire, &ec. 

The croſs is the chief thing that preſents in his 


coat 


He is brother to 


lector 
avari: 
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coat of arms for the archbiſhoprick ; the en- 
ſigns armonal, are the mitre with the crofier and 
ſword, &c. 

The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman ca- 
tholick ; but there are proteſtants in the electo- 
rate, particularly in Cologn, where the Luthe- 
rans have a church ; but the Calviniſts are obliged 


to go two miles out of town to their place of 
worſhip. 


The. Eleftor of Bavaria. 


IV. CHARLEs ALBERT, born at Bruſſels 
the 24th of Auguſt 1697, Elector of Bavaria in 
1726, married in 1722 MARIA AMELIA, 
youngeſt daughter of the late Emperor JosEPH, 
and of WILHELMINA-AME LIA princeſs of Ha- 
nover. Their children are, x. MARIA ANNE 
WALPURGE, born the 5th of July 1724. 2. 
THEREsA BEN MAR, born the 24th of No- 
vember 1725. 3. MAXIMILIAN JoSEPH, born 
in 1727. 

His Electoral highneſs is great maſter of the 
empire. The counts of Walpurge are his vicars. 
He is director of the circle of Bavaria jointly with 
the Archbiſhop of Saltzburg. | 

Upper and Lower Bavaria (except ſome tracts 
of land, and places which belong to ſome eccleſia- 
ſticks) is in length about 130, and in breadth a- 
bout 100 miles. 

The elector of Bavaria is one of the richeſt 
Princes in the Empire. His country is ſo well 
peopled, that they reckon in Bavaria, including 
the Upper Palatinate, 35 great and little cities, 
49 towns, above 1000 fiefs noble, and 11,704 
villages and hamlets, which bring in a revenue of 
above half a million of our money: a modern 
German writer makes it amount to between 8 
and 900,000 l. He adds, that the late Elector had 
tome years above one million. 

This Elector is known to be one of the power- 
fulleſt princes in Germany. He has ſeveral towns 
well fortified, a noble arſenal, and commonly 
12,000 men on foot. He can on an emergency 
march 30,000 men into the field. 

The Elector reſides in his capital city of Mu- 
nich, a fine, wealthy, and populous city. His 
palace is very noble, and exceeding richly fur- 
niſhed. His other ſeats are Dachau, Schleiſheim, 
Furſtinriet, Starenberg, Oetingen, and above all, 
the magnificent palace of Nymphenberg, with- 
in two miles of the capital: *twas built by the late 
Elector : the gardens are inferior to none but thoſe 
of Verſailles. | 

The Elector's titles are, CHAR LEs ALBERT, 
by the grace of God, Duke of Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, and of the Upper Palatinate,. Duke and 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, Elector and grand 
maſter of the houſhold to the empire, &c. 

This prince and his ſubjects are generally Roman 
catholicks, 


The Elefor of Saxony. 
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V. The Elector of Saxony, FRE DERICEKEledor of 


Au usrus III. born the 26th of September 1696, 
embraced the Roman catholick religion in 1717, 
and ſucceeded to the electorate in January 17 33. 
He married in 1719, MARIA Jos H, eldeſt 
daughter of the late Emperor JosE FH. Their 
children, beſides three that are dead, are, 1. FR E- 
DERICK CHRISTIAN LEoPOLD, electoral 
prince, born the 23d of Auguſt 1722. 2. M- 
RIA AMELIA, born in 1724, (married to the 
King of Naples). 3. MARia MARGARETTA, 
born in 1727. 4. MARIA ANNA SoPHIA, born 
in 1728, 5. AuGusTus LEwis ALBERT, 
born in 1730. 6. CAROLINA, born in 1731. 7. 
CHARLES JosgPH FRANCIS: XAVIER, born 
in 1733. 8. N a daughter, born in 17 36. 

The Elector is great marſhal of the empire; 
he is alſo vicar during an interregnum, and ſole 
director of Upper Saxony. The count of Papen- 
heim 1s his hereditary vicar. 

The Elector of Saxony is rich and powerful: 
his country is very fruitful and populous, and 
brings in a revenue of betwixt 7 and 800,000 l. 
per annum. 

The Elector commonly has 20, ooo regular 
troops, and 20, ooo militia, without reckoning the 
ban, and the arriere ban, and the body of miners 
and hunters, who are obliged in time of war to 
bear arms. | 

Dreſden is the capital of the electorate, and 
the uſual ſeat of the Electors, Tis large, popu- 
lous, and well-built ; the fortifications are mo- 
dern, and very ſtrong. The Elbe runs through 
the town, and divides it into old and new by a 
ſtately bridge of 17 arches. 

His Titles are, 3 AuGusTvus III. 
by the grace of God, great marſhal, and Prince 
Elector of the holy Roman empire, Duke of Sax 
ony, Cleves, Juliers, &c. 


The Flector of Brandenburg. 


Saxony. 


VI. The Elector of Brandenburg, FREDE = CK:Eltor of 
WILLIAM II. King of Pruſſia, was born the Blinden- 


24th of July 1688 ; ſucceeded 
married in 1706, SOPHIA DoRoTHEA,. who 
was born the 4th. of March 1687. She is ſiſter 
to King GEORGE II. of Great Britain: ſhe has 
borne fourteen children; thoſe that are alive are, 
1. FRED ERICA So HIAWILRBLMuINA, 
born in 1709; married in 1731 to FRED E- 
RICK, hereditary. Prince of. Brandenburg Bare- 
ith, and now, on the death of his father in 1735, 
duke. of. Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel. 
two children, viz. 1. CHARLES WILLIAM, 
FERDINAND,. born in September 1735. 2. 

GeorGE FRANCIS, born in September. 17 136. 
2. TRE 


his ſather in 17133 


They have 
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2. FREDERICK, prince royal, born the 12th 
of January 1712, married at Saltzdahl in June 
1733, ELizABETHA CHRISTIANA, ſiſter to 
the Duke of Brunſwick-Woltenbuttle : ſhe was 
born in 1715. 

3. FRxEDExICK Lovisa, born in 1714; 
married in 1719 to CHARLES FREDERICK, 
Marg rave of Brandenburg-Anfpach. They have 
one ton, born in 1736. 

4. PHtLIPPINA CHARLOTTA, born 1716, 


and married in 1734, to prince CHARLES of 


Bruniwick-Beveren. 

F. SOPHIA DoROTHEA MaR1 a, born in 
1719; married in 1734, to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg Schu edt. They have one daughter, 
born in 17 36. 

6. Sor H1 A Urte, born in 1720. 

. AvGusTVvs WILLIAM, dorn in 1722. 
ANNA AMELI1A, born in 1723. 

9. FaxeptraICK HENRY Lew 1s, born in 
1720. 

10. AvGvsTvs FERDINANDUsS, born in 
17 20. 

The FleQors of Brandenburg are great cham- 
berlains of the empire. The Prince of Hohenzo- 
lern is the vicar. 'The Elector prefides in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, jointly with the duke of 
Bremen (now the Elector of Hanover ;) and in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, he and the Elector Pa- 
htine are the two directors, as Nukes of Cleves 
and Juliers. At the diet he has ſeven votes; the 
firſt as Hector, and the reft as Prince of Magde- 
bdourg, Cleves, Lower Pomerania, Halberftadr, 
Minden, and Camin; to which an eighth is added, 
for the county of Maurs, lately erected into a 
principality. 

Theſe countries are become rich and powerful 
fince FREDERICK WILLIAM the Great gave 
fo kind a reception to the French proteſtants, who 
were obliged to leave their country in 1685, and 
the following years. AbGve 100,000 of that in- 
duſtrĩous and active people having been ſettled in 
the moſt conſideradle places of his large domini- 
ODS, but particularty at Berlin, have made trade 
2nd manufactures to Rourifh there, where former- 
ty there were none. By theſe wite methods, 
that Prince, and his fuccefior, FREDERICK I. 


do trod in his fteps, faw the revenues almoſt 


doubled to what they had been but a few years 
before; for in 1680 they were reckoned to a- 
1 to only betwixt 6 and 700, o00 l. but in 

©, they were thought to exceed 1,000,000 l. 
jo. annum. His prefent Mieſty, by almoſt e- 
very year inviung and fetthng new colonies of that 
people, has advanced his revenue to one million 
and 2 half of our money. There are ſome, who 
conhicring the many and great taxes that have 
been kid on 2l commodities, wearing apparel 
and victuals not excepted, have made the annual 
revenue Cf ths prince to amount to near two mil- 
Eons of pounds ſterimg. 


The Pruſſian forces, now eſteemed the beſt in 
Europe, and much the moſt numerous in pro- 
portion to the territories of the Prince they ſerve, 
are thus deſcribed by baron Pol LNI TE, viz. Theſo 
troops are new clothed every year ; their pay is 
good and regular; the ſoldier is compelled to do 
his duty, but when he does it, enjoys more liber- 
ty than in the ſervice of any other nation: fo that 
were Ito carry a muſket, I fancy it would be in the 
ſervice of Pruſſia, where ſuch a fri diſcipline is ob- 
ſerved, that the ſoldier is no ſwearer, and is not al- 
lowed to game; and where, in a word, he does not 
abandon himſelf to licentiouſnefs. On Sundays 
and faints days, they are required to go twice a- 
day to hear a ſermon. The catholicks have the 
liberty of going to maſs. In ſhort, good man- 
ners are introduced and obferved in thoſe troops to 
ſuch a nicety, that you would wonder at it. 

All the infantry is clothed in blue. It de- 
pends on the colonel of every regiment to order 
what waiſtcoats and trimmings he pleaſes for 
the clothes. The horſe and dragoons wear white; 
but the houthold troops blue, with campaign 
coats of gold hace. The Huffars clothing is 
red ; but the garbs of the officers, both of foot 
and horſe, are plain, and only differ from the 
apparel of the foldiers in the fineneſs of the 
cloth; though there are ſome regiments, whoſe 
waiſtcoats are bedaubed all over with gold or 
filver lace. 

The colours, which are uniform in all the 
regiments, are white, with the King's device, 
repreſenting an eagle flying towards the ſun, 
with this motto, Nec „eli cedit. There is ſuch 
a uniformity obſerved in all things throughout 
the army, even in their guns, ſwords, bayonets, 
&c. that in every regiment they wear the very 
fame, even to their ſhoe-buckles. 

The ſame regularity is obſerved in the horſe 
and dragoons, which ride both upon black 
horſes; and, indeed, they are not permitted to 
have any others ; the officers themſelves being 
not exempt from this rule, when they are at 
the head of their ſquadrons or companies. The 
houſings and equipage of the latter are of the ſame 
pattern, and extremely rich. All the horſe wear 
buff-coats, and underneath cuirafſes. They per- 
form their exerciſe on foot like the infantry, 
and with the ſame exactneſs. The kettle-drums 
and trumpets of all the horſe are ſilver. 

There is not a captain in all the Pruſſian ar- 
my but has at leaft ten ſupernumerary men; 
ſo that theſe included, the King's forces amount 
to near 100,090, all pick'd men. You could 
not but admire, if you were to ſee how they 
behave : infomuch, that whenever they take 
the held, it is pity but fortune ſhould favour 
them. 


The tall iers exceed the common re- 
port, being the completeſt, the fineſt, and beſt 
diſciplined 
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diſciplined body that can be imagined. The men 
are of all nations, there being ſcarce a prince in 
Europe, but takes a pleaſure in ſending recruits 
to it. Some of theſe grenadiers have had fifteen 
hundred crowns liſt money ; and ſeveral receive 
two florins per diem. Some of them are very rich ; 
others there are who trade, and have good houſes 
at Potzdam. The talleſt and beſt man among 
them all was one called Jod As, (lately dead) who 
worked heretofore in the mines of writ The 
famous Huguetan, whomFREDERICK IV. King 
of Denmark created count de Guldenſtein, took 
him -from the mines, and preſented him to the 
King; he then ſtooped in the ſhoulders, and 
hobbled in walking ; but by tricking him up, they 
gave him that good air which he wanted. 

"Tis certain there are no troops in the world 
where the peaſant ſooner ſhakes off the clowniſh 
air, and more eaſily aſſumes the military one. This 
gigantic regiment has required great pains, and 
conſiderable ſums, to eſtabliſh it ; and I am ſure 
it has coſt the King more than ſix other regi- 
ments. 

'The princes of the royal family are not ex- 
empt from paſſing thro* the degrees of military 
ſervice ; and *tis not here as in other places, where 
they have regiments and military governments 
as ſoon as they are born. The King will have 
them to know how to obey, before they come 
to command; and *tis an encouragement to the 
ofhcers, to find themſelves ſo far honoured as to 
be on a par in the ſervice with thoſe who are 
born to be their Sovereigns. 

There are academies of cadets in Berlin, Magde- 
bourgh, and other towns, where they are taught 
the rudiments of war; ſo that tis a nurſery from 
whence the King makes a draught of good offi- 
cers. His Majeſty has moreover ordered his gene- 
rals of foot, to take each a young gentleman, 
whoſe fortune does not happen to be equal to his 
birth, to keep them as pages, and to make them 
learn their exerciſes, and every thing that an of- 
hcer ought to know. 

The King's prime miniſter is the King him- 
ſelf, who is informed of every thing, and de- 
fires to know every thing. He gives great ap- 
plication to buſineſs, but does it with extraor- 
dinary eaſe ; and nothing eſcapes his penetration, 
nor his memory, which is a very happy one. 
No body knows better than he where his govern- 
ment is ſtrong, and where it is weak ; and no So- 
vereign in the world is of more eaſy acceſs, his 
ſubjects being actually permitted to write to him 
without any other formality than ſuperſcribing 
the letter, To the King. By writing underneath, 
To be delivered into his Majeſty's own hands, one 
may be ſure that the King receives and reads it, 
= that the next poſt he will anſwer it, either 
with his own hand, or by his ſecretary : theſe 
anſwers are ſhort but peremptory, and they pre- 
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vent a tedious painful attendance. The King, 
who is an enemy to vain pomp and pageantry, 
always goes abroad without any guards, with 
only a ſmall retinue, and ſometimes too walks 
on foot: he makes his greatneſs to conſiſt in ſo- 
lid power; in the having his troops well diſciplined, 
his places kept up in good order, his arſenals well 
3 and his treaſury full enough to enable 

im to oppoſe his enemy in caſe he be attacked. 
He never aims ſo much as to diſturb his neigh- 
bours, much leſs to rob them. I heard him ſay 
one day, that he had no intention of attacking 
any body, nor of beginning a war ; but if he was 
attacked, he would defend himſelf the beſt he 
could ; a conduct which he has religiouſly ob- 
ſerved ever ſince he has been placed upon the 
throne, even towards CHARLES XII. King of 
Sweden, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of him by 
a certain author, who has wrote that Prince's liſe. 
But I will not deviate from my ſubject. 

There is no town in all the King of Pruſſia's do- 
minions, except Neufchatel, where he has not been; 
no province which he does not know full well; 
not a noble family but he can tell their revenues, 
nor a court of juſtice but he is well acquainted 
with their chief members. His behaviour is plain; 
he knows no gallantry, and does not caſily par- 
don it in his officers. He is ſo true to his con- 
ſort the Queen, that he wiſhes all men would fol- 
low his example, and that every huſband would 
live only with the woman whom God has allot- 
ted him. His diverſion is hunting, and for this 
reaſon he reſides commonly at Potzdam or Wu- 
ſterhauſen, which are pleaſure-houſes four miles. 
from Berlin. Yet he generally goes on Saturdays 
into his capital, where he holds a council on 
Sunday, and returns on Monday. In the winter he 
makes a longer ſtay at Berlin ; but let him be either 
here or there, he is on the parade every day at ten 
o' clock, when his ſoldiers mount the guard; after 
which he gives audience to his miniſters, and 
holds a council, or goes abroad for the air. At 
noon the King appears in a great faloon, where are 
all the generals and officers, the foreign miniſters, 
and all the court in general. There he converſes 
a few moments, and then goes into another room,, 
where he dines with the Queen, the Princes and 
Princeſſes of his family, and any other per- 
ſons whom he has cauſed to be invited. His 
table is commonly ſpread for eighteen gueſts. 
After he has ſat about an hour and an halfar 
table, he retires to his cloſet till fix at night, when 
he appears again in the room where he held his 
levee. There his Majeſty gives orders to the 
marſhal WARTENSLEBEN, governor of Ber- 
lin, and to the marſhal NaTzMER, commandant 
of the gendarmery. After this he talks a while 
with thoſe that are preſent, and then paſſes into a 
room at ſome diſtance from hisapartment, to which 
the Queen repairs ſometimes with one or two _ 
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dies in company: There are ten or a dozen 
oſſicers whom the king honours with his con- 
tidence, who play here at picquet, ombre, and 
back-gammon. Here they alſo ſmoke, and to 
this place the king ſends for ſuch as he has a 
mind to talk with about ſpecial affairs. I have 
been there twice upon ſuch an account. Here 
there is no manner of reſtraint, but every body 
fits down, the king diſpenſing with all the re- 
ſpect that is due to him; and at eleven o'clock 
he diſmiſſes the company, and retires, 

The king hunts when he is at Potzdam and 
Wuſterhauſen; but in other reſpects, he leads 
the ſame life there as he does at Berlin. At 


Potzdam he hunts the ſtag, having for that 


end cauſed a great foreſt to be paled in, where 
he has made noble roads. 

Berlin, if we regard the largeneſs of the ſtreets, 
the regular architecture of the houſes, and the 
many works of magnificence and ornament, 
which, during the preſent, and the two preceding 


reigns, have been erected there, is the fineſt city of 


the empire. His preſent Majeſty has been ſo 
intent, not only on fortifying, but likewiſe beau- 
tifying this capital, that he has made his cour- 
tiers, and other great men, build ſtately houſes 
for .themſelves. The city is pleaſantly ſeated 
on the banks of the Spree; which, with ſeveral 
canals to the Oder and Elbe, do, moreover, 
render it one of the beſt trading towns in Ger- 
many. The King's palace, which FREDERICK 
I. began in 1699. is a ſumptuous and vaſt ſtruc- 
ture, and very richly furniſhed: it is not, how- 
ever, quite finiſhed. 

The King's ſeats in the country are Potzdam, 
Oranienbourg, Fredericksfield, Charlottenbourg, 
and Wuſterhauſen. 

The King and his whole court are Calviniſts ; 
but the religion of the country is Lutheran. The 
Elector, GxoRGE-WILLI1AM, the preſent 
King's great grandfather, having married a Cal- 
viniſt lady of the Palatine family, daughter to 
Frederick V. King of Bohemia, turned Calvi- 
niſt too. Since that time, thoſe of that perſua- 
fon have increaſed in the country, to which 
they are encouraged by the court. There is 
free exerciſe of religion in the dutchies of Cleves, 
Halberſtadt, and Minden, for Roman catholicks, 
Lutherans, and Calviniſts. | 

There may be about three millions of ſouls in 
this Prince's German dominions, without rec- 
koning thoſe of Brandenburg-Pruſſia. 


The Elector Palatine. 


VII. CHARLES PHiLiP, born the 24th of 


October, 1661. He was at firſt an eccleſiaſtick; 
but afterwards took to the ſword, and was made 
general velt-marſhal of the empire, and gover- 
nor of Tyrol, and ſucceeded his brother Joan 


WIIIIAu in the eleQorate, in 1716. He hay 
been twice married; firſt to CMARLOT TE, 
widow of LEWIS margrave of Brandenburg, 
and daughter to BoG1sLAs of Radzivil, a Poliſh 
prince. She died in 1695. Secondly, to Tawe- 
RESA, daughter to LUB@MIRSKY, another 
Poliſh nobleman. She died in 1712. By his 
firſt wife he has had four children, three of which 
died in nonage; and the fourth, to the unex- 
preſſible grief of the Elector, her father, died in 
1728. having been married to the hereditary 
prince of Sultzbach, who died in 1729. By his 
ſecond wife he has had two children, but both 
died in the cradle. | 

The Electors Palatine formerly enjoyed the 
office of great maſter of the empire, and the 
fifth place in the bank of Electors; but they 
were deprived of thoſe dignities, which were 
given to the houſe of Bavaria in 1623. when 
the Elector Palatine, King of Bohemia, was by 
the Emperor ſtript both of his crown and pa- 
trimonial eſtates. By the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
his ſon CHARLES LEWIS was reſtored to his 
eſtates, and the electoral dignity, and the office 
of great treaſurer of the empire was erected in 
his favour. Things continued in this ſituation 
till the year 1708. when the Elector of Bavaria, 
having been put to the ban of the empire, the 
office of great maſter was given to the Elector 
Palatine; who, in exchange, yielded that of 
great treaſurer to the new Elector of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg, or Hanover: but in 1714, the E- 
lector of Bavaria, having reconciled himſelf to the 
Emperor by the treaty of Baden, the Elector 
Palatine was obliged to reſtore to him the title 
of great maſter. This is the ground of diſpute 
that ſubſiſts between the two electoral houſes 
of Palatine and Hanover, for the titular office of 


great treaſurer of Germany. 


The Elector Palatine is director of three cir- 
cles; of the Lower Rhine, jointly with the E- 
lector of Mentz ; of the Upper Rhine, as Prince 
of Simmeren, with the biſhop of Worms; and 
of Weſtphalia, as Duke of Juliers, alternately 
with the King of Pruſſia, who is Duke of Cleves. 

In the diets of the empire this Elector has five 
votes; one in the aſſembly of Electors, and four 
in thoſe of the Princes. 

The revenues of this Prince ariſe chiefly from 
the toll on the veſſels that paſs up and down the 
Danube and the Rhine; from impoſts on wine, 
com, &c. The countries of Juliers and Berg 
yield above a third; the Palatinate about one 
other third, and his ancient patrimonial eſtate of 
Newburg, about a fourth part of the Elector's 
revenue : the whole has been eſteemed at about 
three hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

In time of peace, the Elector has, of ſtanding 
forces, about ſix or ſeven thouſand men; but 
during the laſt long war with France, he bes 

twelve 
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twelve thouſand regular troops on foot; which, 
however, could not hinder the country from be 
ing laid waſte, the fortreſſes demoliſhed, &c. In 
the dutchy of Juliers there are two fortified 
places, viz. Juliers and Duren, and in that of 
Berg, Duſſeldorp; and ſome years ſince, the E- 
lector has put the fortifications of Manheim in a 
very good condition. 

Manheim, the preſent reſidence of the Elector 
Palatine, is fituated in 49 degrees and 30 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and eight degrees 20 mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, between the Rhine and the 
Necker, in a marſhy country. 

It is ſtrongly fortified, and has three fine 
gates, of which that of the Necker is the moſt 
magnificent, and the beſt adorned; in which 
one ſees beautiful baſſo-relievo's, after a plan 
very happily executed. This gate opens towards 
a long and ſpacious ſtreet, at the end of which 
ſtands the Elector's palace, one of the largeſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial buildings in Europe. The fitu- 
ation of this palace is indeed very fine, at the end 
of the city, and of a very noble large ſtreet, 
which, like all the reſt, runs in a ſtrait line. The 
palace, which has a great ſquare before it, con- 
fiſts of a large number of lodging rooms, with 
a great high pavillion in the middle, and two 
advanced wings, with ample pavillions at the 
ends; where two other very extenſive wings 
riſe on both fides, that are likewiſe terminated by 
pavillions, behind which there are other lodging 
rooms. The inſide of the palace is formed by 
two great courts, which are ſeparated by an open 
gallery or terrace. The apartments are adorned 
with fine noble floors and ceilings, and have 
the fineſt proſpect in the world to Spire, Franc- 
kendahl, Worms, and all the country in gene- 
ral, as far as the mountains of Alface, which 
conſiſts wholly in towns and villages, All this 
hne fruitful country is watered by the Rhine, 
which paſſes behind the palace of Manheim, and 
waſhes its fortifications. Upon this beautiful ca- 
nal are the gardens of the palace, for which there 
are intended two curtains and a baſtion. The 
whole town is laid out in a moſt regular and 
charming manner; and it is, without diſpute, 
one of the prettieſt towns in Europe. It is 
pity the houſes are not higher : the reaſon they 
alledge for it is, that Manheim is a fortified 
town, and that by conſequence the houſes ought 
to be low. I know not what authority there 
is for this, ſince Straſbourg, Metz, Luxembourgh, 
and Liſle, are places of much more importance 
than Manheim, and yet the houſes are as high 
there as they are in other towns. | - 

This Prince's titles are, By the grace of God, 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, great treaſurer and 
Elector of the holy Roman empire, Duke of Ba- 
varia, Juliers, Cleves, c. 
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The Eleftor of Hanover, King of Great Britain, 
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VIII. Gro GE-Au usr us, born the 3oth of Eleftor of 


October 1683, was created Prince of Wales in 


17 14. Elector of Hanover and King of Great- 
Britain, the 11th of June 1727. The 22d of 
Auguſt 1705, he married Ca ROLINA-WI I- 
HELMtNA-DoROTHEA, born the firſt of March 
1683, daughter to Joun-FREDERICK, Mar- 

rave of Brandenburg-Anſpach, and ERDMUTH= 

VISA, daughter to GOR GE, duke of Sax-Eiſe- 
nach, and of JAN ET, counteſs of Sayn. Their 
children are: 

1. FRE DERICEk-Lovrs, born the 19th of 
January 1707, came to England in December 
1728, On April the 27th 1736, he married 
Auguſta, who was born the 17th of November 
1719. She is fiſter to the reigning duke of 
Sax-Gotha. | | 

2. ANNE, born the 22d of October 1709, 
married the 14th of March 1734, W1LLIAaM- 
CHARLES-FRIZo, Prince of Naſſau-Dietz, or 
Orange. December 7, 1736, ſhe was delivered 
of a princeſs, who died in the birth. 

3. AMELIA-SOPHIA-LEONORA, born the 
30th of June 1711. 

4. CAROLINE-ELIZABETH, born the 13th 
of May 1713. 

5. A prince born the 8th of November 1716, 
He died ſoon after. 

6. GroxGE-WILLIAM, born the 2d of 
November 1717. He died the 5th of February 
the year following, . Pike: 

7. WILIIAM-Aucusrus, duke of Cums 
berland, was born the 14th of April 1721, 

8. MART, born the 27th of February 1723. 

9. Louisa, born the 4th of December 1724. 

At the coronation of the Emperor, this Elector 
carries the ſtandard : he is arch-treaſurer of the 
empire, a titular honour, The electorate is at- 
tached to the dutchies of Hanover and Zell, 
which, by the king's mother, are both united 
in his perſon. | 5 

His revenue may amount to about 400,000 l. 
per annum, a ſum far exceeding the current 
charges of ſtate z eſpecially now that there is 
no court kept at Hanover. 2 

In the year 1692, the King's grandfather had 
fourteen thouſand regular troops on foot. Now, 
that the eſtates of the electorate are larger by 
more than one half, by the addition of Lunen- 
burg and. Bremen, his Majeſty may raiſe here an 
army of betwixt thirty and forty thouſand men, 


without greatly burdening the ſubject. In the 
year 1729, he paſſed in review a body of nine- 
teen thouſand eight hundred and ninety men, 
and in September 1735, that number was aug 
mented to twenty-two 
| „ 


uſand regular troops. 
— 5 The 
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Hanover, 
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Tre town of W Jurther deſcribed, by baron 
x oulnitz. 


Hanover is ſituated in 52 degrees 30 minutes 


north latitude, and 9 degrees 40 minutes eaſt 
longitude. The river Leine divides it into the 
old and new towns, which are both encompaſ- 
ſed with ramparts that ſcarce deſerve the name. 
There is nothing very extraordinary in the pa- 
lace, or caſtle, which is rather commodious than 
magnificent; and the town of Hanover, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, is but ill-built. The moſt re- 
markable ſtructure in it is the Roman catholick 
church, which was granted to thoſe of that 
communion by ER NESH- Au vsr us of Brunſ- 


wick-Lunenbourg-Hanover ; that being one of 


the conditions, which the Emperor LEOPOLD 
demanded of him, when he honoured him with 
the electoral dignity. That Prince, moreover, 
engaged to admit of an apoſtolical vicar in his 
dominions, and to give him leave to reſide at 
Hanover; as SP1GA, who lately died at Franc- 
fort, did for many years. Divine ſervice is per- 
formed in this church as regularly as m a ca- 
thedral, and they who officiate in it are miſſio- 
naries. The number of catholicks is very con- 
ſiderable, but few perſons of quality are of that 
communion, the nobility being all Lutherans. 
When his Majeſty King GeorGE II. ſent for 
the Prince of Wales to England, he ordered the 


courtiers to continue their aſſemblies at the ca- 


ſtle, and that his table thould always be ſerved 
in the ſame manner, as if he himſelf was at 
Hanover. His Majeſty keeps up the ſame number 
of gentlemen, pages, domeſticks, and guards, and 
the ſame of horjes, grooms, &c. in his ſtables. 
There is a French comedy acted three times a 
week at the palace, to which all people are ad- 
mitted gratis; and there are frequently concerts, 
balls and aſſemblies. 

Tho' the ſovereign is abſent, yet here are not 
wanting amuſements, there being many good 
families, and a number of amiable perſons. 

The lovely counteſs of Delitz, niece to the 
dutcheſs of Kendal, could not fail of adorers, 
even in the moſt barbarous countries; for the 
charms of her mind are not inferior to the 
beauty, ſweetneſs, and gracefulneſs of her per- 
ſon. 

No lady can have 2 better temper or beha- 


viour than the baroneſs DE Bu LAu, daughter- 


an-law to the marſhal, and daughter to the late 
counteſs of Platen : her huſband is a worthy 
gentleman, and keeps a very good houſe. 

The count de Platen, hereditary poſt-maſter 
general, is one of the richeſt ſubjects in the elec- 
torate, and one that ſpends the moſt money. 

The fituation of Hanover is very agreeable, 
and in its neighbourhood are ſeveral pretty ſeats. 


Among theſe, Herenhauſen (the houſe of the 


lord, or the maſter) is a caſtle, which was built 
by order of the Elector ExNESFH-Au O usr us, 
the King's grandfather. This houſe, to which 
a ſtrait walk leads, bears no proportion to the 


magnificence of its gardens, which are undeni- 


ably ſome of the fineſt in all Europe ; being par- 
ticularly adorned with water-works, that throw 
the water up much higher than the famous 
fountain at St. Cloud, which was always looked 
upon as the moſt conſiderable of the kind. 
Between Hanover and Herenhauſen there are- 
two fine ſeats, of which one is called Fantaſie, 
i. e. the Whim ; and the other Monbrillant, or 
Mount-pleaſant. They were built by two fiſters- 


in-law,viz. madam DE KILMANSECK (who af- 


ter her huſband's death, was by king GeoRGE I. 
created counteſs of Arlington) and the counteſs 
of Platen. Theſe two houſes are a proof of the 
good taſte of thoſe Iadies, who were really an 
honour to Germany foy their beauty, good 
ſenſe, manners, and genius. They both died in 
their prime, a little time after one another; 
my lady Arlington in England, and the coun- 
tels of Platen at Hanover, to which ſhe was 
not only an ornament, but a luſtre, according 
to the baron's notions. 


The families of certain German Princes, that have Germ 
ſome relation to, or dependance on Great Britain. e 


FREDERICK III. the preſent Duke of Sax- Saw. 
Gotha, was born in the year 1696. He mar- Duke, 


ried in 1729, a daughter of Sax-Meinungen. 
The Duke's father was, 

FREDERICK II. knight of the order of the 
elephant, born in 1676, and died in 1732. He 
married in 1696, MacDaLENE-AUGUSTA, 
daughter to CHAR LES-WILLIAM,. Prince of 
Anhalt Zerbet. This Princeſs has borne fixteen 
children ; thoſe of them that are alive. are, 

I. The preſent Duke. 

2. W1ILL1am, colonel of a regiment of foot 
in the ſervice of. the Elector of Saxony, born 
in. 1701. 

3. Jon xn-AUGUusTUs, a major-general in 
the imperial army, born in 1704. 

4. CHRISTIAN-WILLIAM, Captain in the 
Emperor's ſervice. | 

5. Lovis-ERNEST, captain in the Empe- 
ror's ſervice. 

6. MauRiIcE, born in 1711. | 

- FREDERICK, born the 4th of July 1715. 
. AUGUSTA, Princeſs of Wales, born the 
17th of November 1721. 

9. JofN-ADOLPH, born in 1721. 

Gotha, the capital city of the dutchy, ſtands 
on the Leina, in a fine corn country, about 
two days journey ſouth from Hanover. The 
town is large ; its chief trade is in woad. 
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The Duke's caſtle, or palace, ſtands on a hill 
the Emperor 
Maximilian II. in 1567, but fince rebuilt by 
Duke ERN EST. From the apartments there is 
a vaſt proſpect over a fine fertile plain. In 
one of theſe chambers is a collection of valuable 
rarities, and a noble library. 

The country of Altenburg, of which the 
Duke of Sax-Gotha is allo Sovereign, is very 
fruitful. The peaſants here are ſaid to be the 
richeſt in all Germany, ſo that they may almoſt 
vie for ſubſtance with thoſe of Holland, who 
are the richeſt in the world ; and, like the Dutch 
too, they do not care to ſpoil the breed, and 


ſcorn to match their daughters to any but the d 
birth: the corps was preſently laid on a bed of 


{ons of wealthy farmers, 

At Altenburgh, the capital of the country, 
the Duke has a handſome palace, where the 
Dutcheſs dowager, with the Princeſſes her 
daughters, retired on the death of the late 
Duke. 

As of all the Saxon princes of the Erneſtine 
branch, the Duke of Sax-Gotha is the moſt 
powerful, ſo of all the courts of Saxony, next 
to that of Dreſden, his is the moſt numerous 
and moſt magnificent, according to the author 
of the preſent ſtate of Germany. The Duke 
has all the officers of ſtate, that are common 
to ſovereign princes. By the wiſe management 
and ceconomy of the publick finances, his ſub- 
jects are the leaſt burdened with taxes of any 
ſtate in Germany; yet the revenues of the late 
Duke were computed at a million of crowns, 
or two hundred thouſand pounds a year, with 
which he kept on foot between two and three 
thouſand regular troops. His guards were well 
clothed, his liveries rich, his tables ſerved with 
more elegance than profuſion. Moreover, the 
dominions both of Weimar and Eyſenach are 
ready to fall very ſoon into his family.; by rea- 
ſon, that the Duke of Sax-Eyſenach who is 
become next heir to the dominions of the Duke 
of Weimar, upon the death of his ſon, the 
young prince, in 1732, has no children, and 


the Duke. of Weimar himſelf is not like to have 


any more iſſue to ſucceed him, he having abſo- 
lutely refuſed the repetition of 5 to 
which he hath been often ſolicited by his ſubjects. 
This double ſucceſſion, when it falls, will rank 
the Duke of Sax-Gotha among the moſt conſi- 
derable princes of the empire. | 


The Princes of Naſſau. 


This houſe has formed three principal branches, 
thoſe of | 

I. Orange, extin& in King WILLIAM III. 
of Great Britain. | 

II. Dillenburg, divided into the branches of, 


HISTORY, 


1. Sigen, catholick and proteſtant. 

2. Dillenburgh. 

3. Dietz, which is called Naſſau Frieſland, 
or Orange. 

(4. Hadamar, extinct in 1711.) 

III. Saarbruck, divided into the families of 
the counts of Idſtein, Weilburgh, Ottweiler, 
and Uſingen. 

The Prince of Naſſau- Dietz, Friefland, or 
Orange. 

WiLLIAM-CHARLEs-HENRY-FRiso, born 
the 21ſt of Auguſt 1711. He married Ax NE, 
Princeſs Royal of Great Britain, on the 14th 
of March 17 34. She was delivered after a long 
angerous labour of a Princefs, who died in the 


ſtate, and ordered to reſt there three days for 
the view of the people; it was afterwards carried 
to Delft, and there interred in the burying-place 
of the family. 

The Prince's father was, 

Jon n-WiLLiam-FRiso, born in 1687, 
Prince of Naſſau-Dietz, Stadtholder of the two 
provinces of Frieſland and Groningen, and one 
of the Dutch generals in the late war : he died 
in 1711, He married a daughter of the late 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, by whom he had 
theſe two children. | 

1. CHARLOTTE-AMELITA, born the 2d 
of October 1710 ; in 1727, married to the 
hereditary Prince of Baden-Durlach. He 
died in 17 32, leaving only one ſon. 

2. 'The Prince of Orange. 
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CHARLES FREDERICK, Duke of Holſtein Pute of 
Gottorp, was born at Stockholm in 1700, and Holſtein. 


ſucceeded his father in 1702. 
court of Peterſburgh in 1721, where he was in 


high favour during the reign of the late Empreſs 


of Ruſſia, and returned to his own country in 


1727, having married two en 1 ANNA 
ETER I. Emperor 


PET ROWNA, daughter to 
of Ruſſia, by whom he had only one ſon, 
CHARLES-PETER-UITIRICE, born An. 1728. 
This Prince had the title of royal highneſs con- 
ferred upon him in 1723; in 1734, an annual 
ſubſidy of about 50001. given him by the ſtates 
of Sweden, to which kingdom, in caſe their 
Swediſh Majeſties die without iſſue, he is pre- 
ſumptive heir; for the Duke's father, FRR DE- 
RICK IV. (who was general of the militia of 
Swediſh Pomerania and Bremen, and killed at 
the battle of Kliſſow in Poland, in 1702.) 


married HEDGwiICK SOPHIA, daughter to 


CHARLES XI. King of Sweden, and eldeſt ſiſter 
to the late CHARLES XII. and to ULRica, 
the preſent Queen. | 

His titles are Duke of Sleſwick, Holſtein, 
Stormar, and Dithmarſh ; and Count of Olden- 
burgh, and Delmonhorſt. "$4 ; 
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The inhabitants of this country are Lutherans, 
tho' ſome of their Princes have embraced the 
Roman catholick religion. 

The dominions of the Duke of Holſtein con- 
fiſt of, or ought to conſiſt of, about one half of the 
dutchy of Holſtein, and near as much of the 
dutchy of Sleſwick, a province of Denmark bor- 
dering on Holſtein. 

1. The dutchy of Holſtein has Denmark on 
the north; the electorate of Hanover on the fouth ; 
Mecklenburg and the Baltick on the eaſt ; and the 
ocean on the weſt : it is, one part with another, 
about 80 miles long and 60 broad, The country 
is very fruitful, well watered, and populous, and 
well ſeated for trade. It reſembles Holland in di- 
vers particulars; ſuch as its low fituation, and 
being ſubject to inundations, by which it ſuffered 
in 1717 ; in its rich paſturage, the neatneſs and 
beauty of the towns, &c. but it far exceeds the 
Dutch province in corn. It feeds vaſt numbers 
of black cattle, excellent horſes, and hogs. It 
bounds with orchards, rivers, and canals, which 
render it exceeding pleaſant in the ſummer, when 
It is hotter than in England ; but the winters are 
colder. The inhabitants are ſtrong, handſome, 

air, and remarkable for their courage and fideli- 
ty. They love good cheer, and the better ſort 
atfect ſplendid equipage and retinues. The Duke 
has a number of good towns, the principal of 
which is Kiel, on a bay of the Baltick ; it is po- 
pulous, wealthy, and pleafant, the ſtreets and 
harbour being planted with fine rows of trees: it 
enjovs a good trade. The ſtates meet here. The 
ducal palace is ſtately. The univerſity, which 
was founded here in 1669, has had many learned 
profeſſors. 

2. The dutchy of Seſwick is divided between 
the King of Denmark, and the Dukes of Hol- 
ſtein Gottorp, Holitein Gluckſburg, &c. The 
intereſts and juriſdictions of the King of Den- 
mark and the Duke of Holftein are ſo intermixed, 
that in ume of war the people know not which 
to obey. In ſome of the diftrits they divide the 
revenues, and joinUy chuſe their magiſtrates; and 
in others they chuſe by turns. The four beſt 
towns belonging to the Duke, are Tonninghen, 
Sonderen, Sleſwick, and Gottorp. The firſt is 
mall, but neat; and is the ſtrongeſt town be- 
longing to his Highneſs. The ſecond is a place 
of good trade. Seſwick, which gives name to 
e duteby, was antiently a populous and rich city. 
Gottorp gives title to the Duke (to diſtinguiſh 
him from the other branches of the family.) The 
Duke's grandfather deſigned to rebuild the caftle ; 
the front is finiſhed, and if the whole had been 
compleated, it had been one of the fineſt palaces 
in Europe. The gardens, 'water-works, walks, 
the bridge over the lake, the orangery, the ter- 
raſſes, the proſpects, are all in a finiſhed taſte and 
beauty. The walk is very large, and full of fal- 


low deer and ſtags. The city is rich and popu- 
lous; and the Duke has a revenue from the toll 
upon black cattle, which paſs from Denmar 
into Germany. | 
The eſtabliſhed religion of theſe countries is 
Lutheran. "They have four ſuperintendants, but 
without any, eccleſiaſtical courts, cathedrals, &c. 
They ſerve a particular cure, have betwixt 150 
and 200 l. a year; are ſubject to the aſſembly of 
the clergy, and are choſen by the year, and re- 
moveable at pleaſure. There are here between 
500 and boo pariſhes. The churches are well 
frequented, and kept very decent and neat. The 
Calviniſts are hardly tolerated, and the Roman 
catholicks find no quarter. | 
Theſe countries lying ſo conveniently for trade, 
by means of the two ſeas and navigable rivers and 
canals, and being ſo fruitful in themſelves, both 
in corn and paſturage, render the Duke more con- 
ſiderable than many princes in the empire, who 
have double the extent of territory. His reve- 
nues are chiefly raiſed from taxes on trade, toll 
on horſes and black cattle, the fiſhery, &c. all 
which, hefides his own.ducal-patrimony, has been 
computed at betwixt 70 and 80, ooo |]. a year. 


The houſe of Heſſe is divided into two princi- Pe. 


pal branches, viz. thoſe of 1. The Landgrave of 
Heſſe Caflel; and 2. The Landgrave of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt. 

The Houſe of Heſſe Caſſel comprehends that 
of Heſſe Rhinkeld, as that of Darmſtadt does that 
of Heſſe Homburg. 

The preſent Landgrave of Heſſe Caſtel, Fr E- 
DERICK King of Sweden, was born the x6th of 
April 1676 ; knight of the order of the elephant 
and of the black eagle in 1705; made lieutenant 
general of the Dutch army in 1702; general of 
their horſe 1707; generaliſſimo both by land and 
ſea of the armies of the King of Sweden in 1717 3 
Rezent of the kingdom in his abſence, and King 
of Sweden on the reſignation of Queen ULrica 
in- 1720, He ſucceeded his father in the land- 
graviate of Heſſe Caſſel in 17 30. 

His firſt wife was Lovisa, daughter to the 
late King of Pruſſia, who died in 1705. His ſe- 
cond wife was UIRICA LEoxoRaA, Princeſs 
royal of Sweden, and fiſter and heireſs to King 
CHARLES XII of that kingdom, to whom ſhe 
ſucceeded in 1718; but two years after ſhe re- 
fened the royal dignity to the Landgrave, to 
which the ſtates of the kingdom agreed. They 
have no children; and the King has lately reſign- 
ed the kingdom to the Queen again. 

The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel's revenues are 
upwards of 120,000 l. per Annum. Iis com- 
puted that he has between 40 and 50,000 men 
in his dominions able to bear arms. The 12,000 
men we had in our pay for five years brought him 
in abeye a million of pounds, | 
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The branches of Caſſel and Homburg are Cal- 
viniſts, Darmſtadt Lutherans, and Rheinfelds 
profeſies the Roman catholick religion: the latter 
is not tolerated in the dominions of the other 
three Princes, except in the ſmall principality of 
Hirſchfeld. 

The hiſtory of Germany, in the former edi- 


tion of this work, was brought down to the con- 


cluſion of the treaty of Seville in 1728; the 
principal article whereof was, that Great Britain 
ſhould aſſiſt the Spaniards in introducing fix thou- 
ſand of their forces into Italy, to ſecure the e- 
ventual ſucceſſion of Don CaR Los to the dutchy 
of Tuſcany ; to which treaty with the Spaniards, 
the French and Dutch, as well as the Engliſh, 
were parties. The Emperor was extremely in- 
cenſed at this article for introducing Spaniſh forces 
into Italy, foreſeeing, that if the Spaniards once 
got footing there again, they would never reſt till 
they had driven him out of Naples, and the reſt 
of his Italian territories; he oppoſed therefore the 
putting thet treaty in execution with all his 
might, and would accept of no expedients that 
were offered him for a great while. But the Bri- 
tiſh fleet (with land forces on board) under the 
command of Sir CHARLES WAGER, joining 
the fleet of Spain, in the ſummer of 1731, con- 
voyed fix thouſand Spaniſh troops to Leghorn, 
and landed them there, in a manner forcing the 
Emperor to ſubmit to that article. The grand 
motive which influenced the Engliſh to act in this 
manner, tis ſaid, was the procuring the favour 
of the Queen of Spain, that they might be let in- 
to a ſhare of the trade of that kingdom, from 
which they had been in a manner excluded e- 
ver ſince the year 1717, when Sir GEORGE 
ByNG deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet upon the coaſt 
of Sicily. We had indeed patched up a peace 
with Spain afterwards; but they continued to act 
in a hoſtile manner againſt Britain, taking and 
plundering our ſhips, and inſulting our people as 
often as they had opportunity; and tho” we put 
curſelves to ſo great an expence, to carry the 
Spaniſh forces into Italy, and difobliged the Em- 
peror, our greateſt and beſt ally, I do not per- 
ceive the Spaniards have altered their conduct to- 
wards the ſubjects of Britain, but continue their 
depredations to this day; and, as had been fore- 
ſeen, made uſe of the firſt pretence that offered 
to expel the Emperor from his Italian dominions, 
His oppoſing the advancement of King STANI- 
SLAUS to the throne of Poland, was held to be a 
ſufficient motive for their entring into a conſe- 
deracy with the French and the King of Sardi- 


nia, againſt the Emperor; and accordingly, within 


a month or two after the election of Au usr us 
III. to that throne, the French, Spaniards, and 
Savoyards, invaded the Milaneſe, and over-run 
the greateſt part of that province, while another 
army of the French paſled the Rhine, and took 


fort Kehl; from whence the Emperor rightly 
Judged, that they muſt have laid this ſcheme, and 
provided forces for theſe purpoſes, long before the 
death of the late King of Poland. 

The Emperor being thus ſurpriſed and diſtreſ- 
ſed by his enemies, both in Italy and Germany, 
applied himſelf to the Engliſh and Dutch, for 
their reſpective quota's of troops they had en- 
gaged to furniſh him with, when they guaranteed 
to bim the poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions 
and obſerving their backwardneſs to aſſiſt him, his 
miniſter preſented a memorial to the maritime 
powers on that ſubject, of the following tenor: 

He put them in mind, that when the Emperor 
was engaged in the defence of Chriſtendom a- 
gainſt the Turk in the year 1717, Spain took hold 
of that opportunity to attack him. He was then 
in a good ſtate of defence; and the union be- 
tween the two branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon did not at that time ſeem ſo terrible as at 
preſent they manifeſtly appeared to be: a war 
would not then have been near ſo burthenſome 
to him, as it was at this time ; eſpecially, con- 
ſidering that he was then ſupported by Great Bri- 
tain in a manner which he can never forget : 
nevertheleſs, he yielded to the inſtances made to 
him, for re-eſtabliſhing as ſoon as poſſible the peace 
of Europe : he renounced the right he had to the 
greateſt and moſt conſiderable part of the Spaniſh 
monarchy: for the common good of Europe, he 
took upon himſelf the guarantee of the order of 
ſacceſſion eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, in France, 
and in Spain. And in fine, he conſented that 
(by way of reward) for the unjuſt attack made 
upon him, the eſtates of Tuſcany and Parma 
ſhould be ſettled eventually upon a Prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon. This laſt article gave him 
more concern than all the reſt; not that he had 
any deſign to unite theſe eſtates with thoſe he had 
already poſſeſſed, but becauſe he foreſaw, that as 
ſoon as the two branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon ſhould become united betwixt themſelves, that 
addition of power would facilitate to them the 
means of diſturbing the peace of Europe, and op- 
preſſing its liberties, while, at the ſame time, it 
would be an obſtacle to his Imperial Majeſty's 
employing his forces in aſſiſting to preſerve either 
the one or the other. His Imperial Majeſty then 
declared what he apprehended upon this head, and 
the many precautions expreſſed in the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance, are ſo many authentick 
proofs of his forefight. But his well-grounded 
fears were appeaſed by the guarantees that were by 
the very ſame treaty promiſed him. ES 
The Emperor moſt religiouſly fulfilled thoſe 
engagements he had taken upon himſelf: he ob- 
tained the conſent of the empire, for confirming. 
what had been ſtipulated in favour of Don Car- 
Los. 
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The Emperor, on his part, fulfilled all the en- 
gagements he had entered into, confiding entirely 
in thoſe guarantees, which were expreſly contain- 
cd, not only in the treaty, but in the declaration 
relating to the Spaniſh garifons. He ſuffered thoſe 
very garifons to be introduced, and he evacu- 
ated Parma and Placentia before the acceſſion of 
the lords the States General was ſigned at the 
Hague, By ſuch ſignal marks of fincerity 
and moderation, he flattered himfelf with having 
ſatisfied every defire which the Queen of Spain 
could at leaſt for ſome time conceive : but it hap- 
pened quite otherwile ; they took care to ſtart one 
difficulty after another; and the more his Britan- 
nick Majeſty laboured in employing his good of- 
tices for ending all diſputes, to the advantage of 
Don Car Los, the more buſy they were trom 
thence, to take occafion to infinuateto the Imperial 
court, that the Emperor would find his account 
more in an union with the houſe of Bourdon, than 
in the guarantees of the two mariume powers: 
that without ſuch an union they would keep his 
Italian territories in continual fears and alarms ; 
and that they would take particular care to chuſe 
the moſt convenient time for giving the blow, 
when it ſhould not be in the power of his Impe- 
ral Majeſty's allies to make good thoie engage- 
nents, upon which he ſo much depended. 

.. While the court of Spain made uſe of theſe ar- 
tihces without ſucceſs, that of France purſued a 
method ſomething different, but ſuch as tended to 
the ſame end · She let ilip no opportunity to 
Gitunite and ſow diſcord among thoſe who ought 
always to join in defence of the liberties of Eu- 
rope. She moved heaven and earth againſt 
that order of ſucceſhon which had been eſtabliſhed 
in the auguſt houſe of Auſtria. Long betore the 
death of the late King AUGUsTvUs, the dutchy 
of Mihan was offered to the King of Sardinia, the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, to the Infante 
Don CarLos, and the reſt of the Emperor's 
kingdoms and hereditary countries, were parcei!'d 
out in ſeveral different ways, according as the 
miniſters and emiiſaries of France found it proper 
27 Heir purpoſes. 

And when the French Ring found he could 
Rot accompliſh his ends by theie infidious offers, 
he turned his whole forces againſt his Imperial 
Majefty : the King of Sardinia attacked him in the 
moſt perhdious manner; and the court of Spain 
joined with the reſt, in making war upon him 
with all poſhble vigour. The blow was in 2 great 
meafure unforeſeen by the Emperor; and yet, by 
2 manifeſt ſort of contradiction, they ſuppoiec 
bim to have been inclined for war, white at the 
ame ume him for being no way 
prepared {cr it : and after having ſwallowed up fo 
many provinces one after another, after having 
purfued the moſt rapid ſucceſſes with the utmoſt 
vigour; after having moved heaven and carth, in 


order to deprive the Emperor of the aſſiſtance dt 
his allies ; after having ſolicited all the courts-of 
Europe againſt him, and after having endeavour- 
ed as much as poſſibly they could, to ſtir up even 
the Turk againſt him, the enemies of this prince 
cannot certainly, with any ſort of countenance, 
pretend to ſet up for having an inclination for 
peace, when the contrary appears by ſo many in- 
conteſtable proofs ; at leaſt, the Emperor cannot 
imagine that any one will allow himſelf to be ſo 
impoſed on: it would be a misfortune greater 
than any has yet befallen him, if ſuch profeſ- 
hons, ſo inconſiſtent with their actions, ſhould 
meet with the leaſt credit. 

Among thoſe who have ſo often experienced, 
how dangerous it is to truſt the profeſſions of 
France, the Emperor would do injuſtice to the 
great penetration of his Britannick Majeſty, and 
to the wiſdom and foreſight of my lords the States 
General, if he ſhould apprehend in the leaſt, that 
tuch artifices could make any impreſſion on their 
minds. 'The views of France become more and 
more manifeſt : it is known to all Europe, that 
the troudles with which it has been agitated for ſo 
many years, are originally owing to the unbound- 
ed ambition of the Queen ©: Spain, and to her 
impetuous defire to aggrancize her poſterity at any 
rate; and there is no one jo umuſt, as not to ab- 
hor the enormous and perfidous behaviour of the 
King of Sardinia towards the Emperor: in ſuch: 
circumſtances, is it poſlible that his Imperial Ma- 


jeſty can fail of having the aſſiſtance of his al- 


hes ? or that, for re-eſtabliſhing the balance of 
power, they can deſire him to make new facri- 
hces, which, upon the firſt occaſion that offers, 
will de a freſh provocation for the iniatiable appe- 
tites of his unjuſt and perfidious aggreſſors? This 
the Emperor can by no means believe, fince it 
is not the method preſcribed by treaties for reme- 
dying ſo great evil. By thoſe treaties, indeed, 
it is faid, that good offices may be employed be- 
fore giving their aſſiſtance, which may be de- 
manded in caſe of an attack by either of the con- 
tracting parties; but the interpoſition of their good 
offices is limitted to the term of two months, 
and can have nothing elſe for their object, but 
the reſtitution of what has been unjuſtly taken a- 
way, and the reparation of the damages that have 
deen ſuffered. Nothing would have been more 
agreeable to the Emperor, than ſuch an interpo- 
fnon of the good offices of the two maritime 
powers. From thence he would have promiſed 
himſelf all the good effects which he could have 
deſited; and in this ſenſe be agrees, that they 
might have prevented the events of the war, from 
rendering it more difficult to bring about a friend- 
ly accommodation: but the fame term is expired, 
many months having paſſed fince the rupture 
made by the three powers before-mentioned. 
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The Emperor has, without ceaſing, ſolicited 
again and again, for a performance of thoſe gua- 
rantees which have been promiſed him; he 
knows too well the value of them ever to be cap- 
able of giving them up, or ſo much as inclined 
to defiſt from the demand. 'The obtaining of 
theſe guarantees was his only motive for con- 
ſenting to the eſtabliſhing a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon in Italy; for evacuating Parma and Pla- 
centia; for allowing Spaniſh gariſons to be in- 
troduced into the fortified places of Tuſcany ; and 
for his rejecting all the offers of the court of Spain, 
founded upon the ſecret infinuations of that 
of France. Ir is in vain for people to flatter 
themſelves with re-eſtabliſhing the publick tran- 
quility, and rendering it more ſecure for the fu- 
ture by a new 2 till the preceding treaties 
be made effectual. His Imperial Majeſty neither 
deſires, nor wiſhes any thing more than to ſee 
them fulfilled in all their articles ; and after the 
efforts which he has made, for preſerving the li- 
berty of Europe, it cannot be denied, but that 
it may be very eaſy to warrant it againit any 
attempts for a long time to come, provided: on- 
ly that he be effectually ſupported. As the Em- 
peror is not in a condition to make always the 
ſame efforts, the two maritime powers can ne- 
ver have an opportunity, when it will coſt them 
leſs to eſtabliſh firmly and ſpeedily, a laſting 
peace in Europe, and to ſecure the advantages of 
their commerce in ſuch a manner, that they 
may be no longer ſubject to the caprices of the 
court of Spain. 

If France, inſtead of turning her arms againſt 
the Emperor, had turned them againſt the two 
maritime powers, had ſwallowed up their pro- 
vinces one after another, and, in the midſt of 
great proteſtations of her inclinations for peace, 
had puſhed*on the war with the utmoſt vigour, 
the Emperor would not certainly have given any 
credit to what they ſaid, nor would he have 
imagined, that he could have ſufficiently ſhewed 
his zeal for the publick good, or his friendſhip 
for the parties attacked, by offering, after 
many months, his mediation, inſtead of perform- 
ing thoſe guarantees in which he ſtands engaged. 
But the engagements which retult from treaties 
are reciprocal ; they are of equal force with-re- 
ſpect to every one of the contracting parties, and 
that ſtable and ſolid ſyſtem, by which only the 
tranquility, the happineſs, and the liberty of Eu- 
rope can be ſecured, muſt vaniſh, as ſoon as peo- 

begin to depart from thoſe meaſures which 
have been ſettled by an unanimous conſent, and 
which have been judged to be neceſſary 


publick tranquility reſtored, as ſoon. as poſſible, 
cannot therefore be greater than it is, nor hislove 
of peace more fincere : ſo many ſacrifices which 
he has upon more than one occaſion deter- 


for ſo. 
ſalutary an end. The Emperor's deſire to ſee the 


mined to make, and of which he now feels the 
fatal, though not the unforeſeen, effects, are 
convincing proofs of it. We have only to con- 
ſider what methods may be proper to be taken, 
for ſpeedily and fully ſecuring ſuch a tranquility 
as may be really deſirable; that is to ſay, ſuch a 
one, as may not any way prejudice the balance 
of power in Europe, which is already but too 
much weakened ; and conſequently ſuch a tran- 
quility as may be expected to continue for ſome 
time. 

Theſe methods have no need of any. farther 
examination or diſcufſion ; they are. clearly ex- 
preſſed and aſcertained by treaties. What ſecuri- 
ty can the Emperor have with reſpect to future 
events, if he finds no ſecurity in the preſent con- 
juncture ; which is perhaps the moſt critical and 
the leaſt doubtful of any that can ever happen? 
It is upon theſe methods that his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty muſt infiſt; from them he cannot depart, 
without doing an injury to himfelf, to his dignity, 
and to his glory; without failing in that duty 
which he owes to his faithful ſubjects ; and, in 
ſhort, without neglecting the. publick good of 
Europe. 

Beſides theſe motives; which are in themſelves: 
ſo preſſing, the proper intereſt of the two ma- 
ritime powers themſelves, and the real friendſhip: 


which his Imperial Majeſty has for them, cannot- 
permit him to purſue any other meaſure. The 
court of Spain have but too fully verified what- 


they have more than once infinuated to the court 
of Vienna: by the troubles which they have from 
time to time found means to excite, they have 
prevented the Emperor's being ever in a condi- 
tion to taſte the fruits of a profound tranquility ; 
the continual perturbations of Europe have en- 
gaged him in exceſſive expences : by the number 
and power of his enemies, he found himſelf ob- 
liged to make efforts which it is not poſlible for 
him to repeat often: theſe efforts he made only 


to facilitate to the two maritime powers the: 
means of putting affairs again upon a good footing, . 


without putting themſelves to any great charge, 
and without ſubjecting themſelves to any riſque, 


If the efforts which he has made, are to be 
not only rendered uſeleſs, but made to ſerve for 


procuring new advantages to the houſe of Bour- 
bon, the two maritime powers muſt thereby ren- 
der uſeleſs the beſt and moſt faithful ally they 


have; and France will obtain what ſhe deſires, 


which is, to be able to keep all his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty's territories in a continual. alarm, without 
its being poſſible for them to ſupport the liberty 


of Europe, already in too tottering a condition. 


This is what lies moſt heavy upon his heart. 


Unfortunately ! the Emperor has never been 
deceived in what he has foreſeen, or foretold, 


with reſpect to the conſequences of the increaſe 
of power in the houſe of Bourbon: at — 
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he foreſees conſequences more fatal and leſs re- 
mote than any he has ever foreſeen : he deſires to 
prevent them, and he will endeavour it to the 
utmoſt of his power. He does not ſeek to ag- 
grandize himſelf; all his views are bounded in 
being able to employ his forces for the preſer- 
vation of his territories, for that of the empire, 
whoſe intereſts are ſo dear to him, and for the 
repoſe of others. The greateſt part of the ad- 
vantage ariſing from thence, will accrue to his 
allies, from whom he is, and always will be, 
inſeparable. It ſticks on them to break thoſe 
bands, with which all Europe is threatened, by 
the houſe of Bourbon: the fulfilling thoſe 
guarantees, which have been ſtipulated by trea- 
ties, is the only method for ſecuring, ſo great an 
advantage ; and that is what the Emperor de- 
mands in the moſt friendly, and the moſt em- 
phatical manner he can think of. 

After the accompliſhment of what is ſtipulated 
by thoſe guarantees, the Emperor will be ready 
to join in the method of a friendly accommo- 
dation. Upon that occafion, as on every other, 
he will make it appear, that his defire of peace 
is as fincere, and as real, as that which France 
pretends to is deceitful, and belied by her own 
conduct. In taking matters upon this foot, it 
is to be feared, that the events of war may ren- 
der it more difficult to bring about a friendly 
accommodation. On the contrary, they muſt 
conduce thereto, . and then the Emperor will, 
with alacrity, and readineſs, give ear to any 
propoſitions that may be conſiſtent with his ho- 
nour, with the quiet of his territories, with the 
preſervation of the balance of power in Eu- 


rope, and conſequently, with the eſſential in- 


tereſts of the two maritime powers: ſo that by 
way of anſwer to the repreſentations made 
by the miniſters of his Britannick Majeſty, and 
my Lords the States General of the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries, the Empe- 


employing their good offices, if by that method 
they can religiouſly perform all that is required 
by treaties; and if, by that method, the execu- 
tion of them be no longer retarded. | 

But at the fame time, the Emperor believes, 
that at this time of day, to content themſelyes 
with employing only their good offices, will ex- 
poſe all Europe to a much greater danger ; and 
that as affairs ſtand at preſent, it is in vain to 
flatter themſelves, with being able, by any ſuch 
method, to ſatisfy what he has a right to de- 
mand, by virtue of thoſe engagements, which 
have been entered into by treaties ; a full perfor- 
mance of which the Emperor with confidence 
expects from the two maritime powers, he be- 
ing ready upon all occaſions to give them ſignal 
marks of a moſt complete return, and of a 
friendſhip the moſt conſtant and fincere. 

Notwithſtanding this moving repreſentation 
of the Emperor's, the Engliſh and Dutch could 
not be induced to take a part in the war, but 
continued to offer their mediation 3 which the 
Spaniards and their allies very little regarding, 
made an entire conqueſt of Naples and Sicily, 
and of all the reſt of the Emperor's territories in 
Italy, except the town of Mantua. At the 
ſame time, the French army on the Rhine be- 
ſieged and took that important fortreſs of Phi- 
lipſburg; * whereupon the Engliſh drew up the 
following plan of a future peace, which they 
prevailed on the Dutch to approve of, and af- 
terwards communicated to the contending par- 
ties. This plan being of the following tenor. 

1. That King STANISLAUS ſhall retain the 
titles of King of Poland, and Great Duke of Li- 
thuania, with all the honours and prerogatives 
annexed to thoſe auguſt titles and rank, to 
whatever place he ſhall retire. 

2. That he ſhall have the free enjoyment of all 
his eſtates, and thoſe of the Queen his conſort. 

3. That there ſhall be a general amneſty for 


ror is not againſt their taking the method of all that is paſt in relation to the preſent trou- 


The duke of Berwick, Jaws Firz James, marſhal of France, and grandee of Spain, commanded the 
French army at this ſiege. He was the natural fon of King James II. King of Great Britain, by 
Mrs. ARABELLA Cuurcnill, ſiſter to the late duke of Marlborough. He was killed by a cannon ball 
in the trenches before Philipſburg, on the twelfth of June 1734, being then ſixty three years of age and up- 
wards, and left behind him three ſons, viz. duke Firz Jaws, the eldeſt, now duke of Berwick ; the duke 
of LI IA, in Spain, his ſecond fon ; and the third is an eccleſiaſtick in the church of France. 

A late writer obſerves, that the marſhal duke of Berwick was a ſoldier of fortune, and as ſuch made war 
his trade, which he ſtudied with an unwearied application; and, as he never wanted courage, ſo none ex- 
ceeded him in military knowledge. As he conſidered war as a ſcience, he left little to chance, or even bra 
very, but depended more upon {kill and diſcipline, which gained him the battle of Almanza. He was re. 
ſerved, even to his general officers, rarely conſulting them, nor ſo much as communicating the orders he had. 
received, or the deſigns he projected, but as they had their own parts to execute in them. He was never 
a great favourite at the court of France, which is ſomething to be wondered at, conſidering the uſe he 
was made of on every occaſion ; for, as a ſoldier of fortune, he had no obligations but for his appointments, 
and yet attached himſelf to France, preferable to any other nation. As the marſhal took care to be obeyed 


by the officers and ſoldiers of the armies he commanded, ſo was he himſelf always obſequious to the orders of 
this court: as one inſtance thereof, he appeared in arms againſt Spain with 
Tie higheſt honours from the Prince now reigning. | 


crity, aſter he had received 
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bles, for all perſons of whatſoever rank or con- 
dition they be; particularly, that all the pro- 
vinces, Cities, or towns (eſpecially Dantzick) 
where King STANISLAUS may have retired 
ſince his election, ſhall be reſtored to the ſame 
ſtate and condition in which they were before 
the preſent troubles, with relation to their rights, 
liberties, privileges, honours, and dignities. That 
King STANISLAUS ſhall abdicate the throne of 
Poland, and the Poles accept Au usrus for 
their King. On the other hand, that the Em- 
peror ſhould reſign to Don CAR Los, the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily ; and to the King of 
Sardinia, 'Tortona, and Novarra, with their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, and the Vigevanaſco in the 
dutchy of Milan: provided that France, and her 
allies, ſhall, bona fide, reſtore whatever elſe they 
may have taken from the Emperor, or the 
empire, ſince the beginning of this war; and 
that the infante Don CAR Los, on his part, ſhall 
yield up to the Emperor, all his right to Tuſcany, 
and the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, to be 
poſſeſſed by the Emperor, in full property; with 
a particular exception, however, to the city of 
Leghorn; which, for freedom of commerce, 
ſhall be a free city and port, and independent 
on any other Sovereign but their own magi- 
{trates: and, moreover, the infante ſhall engage, 
as King of Naples and Sicily, that the trade of 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, and 
their High Mightineſſes, ſhall be forthwith put 
upon the ſame foot, as in the reign of CHARLES 

of Spain, of glorious memory: and as the 
Emperor cannot enter into the poſſeſſion of 
Tuſcany, nor have any of the revenues thereof 
during the life of the grand Duke, and the in- 
fante will be poſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily; in the mean time, an equi- 
valent in money, for the Emperor, ſhall be 
treated of in the enſuing negotiation : and, that 
France ſhall guarantee the pragmatick ſanction, 
as other powers have done ; extending it only 
to thoſe countries the Emperor now poſſeſſes, or 
is to poſleſs, by virtue of this plan. And, laſt- 
ly, the mediating powers propoſed a general 
armiſtice or ceſſation of arms, during the nego- 
tation. 

The Emperor did not abſolutely agree to theſe 
articles, tho* he ſeemed inclined to come into 
them; but the French rejected them with the 
utmoſt contempt, as appears by the following 
anſwer of the French King to the Britiſh mini- 
ſter. Nothing intereſts me in the preſent war 
«« ſo muchas Poland; my honour is highly con- 
<« cerned in it: it is indifferent to England what 
Prince reigns there, having no intereſt there- 
in: the conqueſts which my allies have made 
in Italy, is more immediately their concern 


than mine; as ſoon as they ſhall be ſatisfied - 
but in the 


&« about them I ſhall be content: 
x Vol. III. 


« mean time, I will do my utmoſt endeavour 
« in Germany to weaken my enemies. I have 
already declared, that I would not keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of any of the places that I ſhould take. 
England may be aſſured of it from the pro- 
miſe I have made her : ſhe would have given 
me infinite ſatisfaction in her mediation, it 
ſhe had not at the fame time armed herſelf ; 
% but I would have her know, that no power 
© in Europe ſhall give law to me. And this 
« you may communicate to your maſter. ” 
Whereupon, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, 
Mr. WaryoLe, propoſed to the States General 
to augment their forces, as Great Britain had 
done, that they might be in a condition to 
compel the parties that refuſed to comply to 
hearken to their pacifick propoſals : but the 
Dutch would not come into the meaſures of 
Great Britain: and the emperor, apprehending 
that he might make as good terms for himſelt, 
as thoſe the maritime powers had propoſed in 
their plan; and both the Emperor and France 
being highly incenſed at the conduct of Great 
Britain and Holland ; the Emperor, on account 
of their refuſing him the aſſiſtance they were 
obliged to give him by their treaties, and ſuffer- 
ing Naples and Sicily to be torn from him, 
which they had confirmed to him, by guarantee- 
ing the pragmatick ſanction; and the French, 
being provoked with Britain for equipping a 
fleet, whereby ſhe prevented their ſupporting 
STANISLAUS on the throne of Poland. 
The contending parties agreed to enter into a 
treaty, without regarding the mediation of the 
maritime powers, and to ſhew their reſent- 
ment of their paſted conduct, by ſome articles 
in the enſuing treaty, which they concluded in 
the year 1736. The ſecret articles whereof 
will be kept a ſecret from us, probably, till we 
have the mortification to ſee them executed. 
Thoſe they have been pleaſed to publiſh, were 
of the following tenor. 

1. That France reſtore to the empire all the 
places taken from it during the war. 2. That 
the Emperor keep the Mantuan, Parma and 
Placentia, and the Milaneſe ; the King of Sar- 
dinia. to have Vigevanaſco, Rovaro, and its de- 
pendencies. 3. That the dutchy of Tuſcany, after 
the deceaſe of the preſent Duke, be given to the 
Duke of Lorrain, and Lorrain annexed to the mo- 
narchy of France, but without any vote in the 
empire. 4. That King STANn1sLAvs ſhould be 
acknowledged King of Poland by all Europe, 
and enjoy all the honours of 4 crowned head; 
after which, to reſign that kingdom to King 
AucusTUs, who ſhall reſtore to him all the 
eftates in Poland, which belong to him or his 
Queen. 5. That King STAn1sLavus have, by 
of equivalent for Poland, the immediate 
on of the dutchy of Barr, and of Lorrain, 
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after the Duke of Tuſcany's death. 6. Don 
CARLos to be acknowledged King of Naples and 
Sicily, and to have Del Preſidii, with the ifle 
of Elbe ; but Leghorn to be declared a free port. 
7. That France guarantee the pragmatick ſane- 
tion. 

Theſe were the preliminary articles: what ar- 
ticles have been ſince concluded are till a ſecret 
to us; however, we find the preliminaries have 
been carried into execution. King AuGusTvus 
III. is left in the quiet poſſeſſion of the throne of 
Poland: the countries and towns taken by France, 
and her allies, from the Emperor, are reſtored to 
him, except the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
which are yielded to Don CarLos; anda ſmall 
part of the Milaneſe, which is transferred to the 
King of Sardinia : the Nuke of Lorrain has taken 
poſſeſſion of the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, 
and Placentia (the Grand Duke of Tuſcany be- 
ing dead) and King STANISLAUS is poſletled of 
the dutchy of Lorrain, which devolves on France 
at his death, and may, on many conſiderations, 
be deemed theirs during the lite of that Prince. 
I proceed in the next place to give ſome account of 
the war the Emperor is ſince entered into with the 
Turks. 

The Muſcovites engaged im a war with the in- 
fidels, in the year 17 36, as has been intimated in 
the ſtate of Ruſſia ; but the Emperor having then 
but juſt concluded a peace with France and her 
allies, did not think himſelf in a condition to 
take part in it, but offered his mediation to ac- 
commodate the differences between thoſe two 
powers: however,the Porte imagining the Emperor 
not altogether impartial, and obſerving he was 
drawing his troops together on the frontiers of 
Hungary, refuſed to accept his Imperial Majeſty's 
And the following year, 17 37, de- 
clared war againſt the Emperor; who having by 
this time aſſembled a formidable army, command- 
ed his general, count SECK ENDORF, to advance 
into Servia, and lay ſiege to the city of Niſſa, 
which the Turks not being able to relieve, ſur- 
rendered to the Imperial general, who afterwards 
blockaded Widdin. In the mean time the Turks 
defeated ſeveral bodies of the Imperialiſts in Boſ- 
nia, and afterwards laid ſiege to Niſſa, which 
was retaken by them the ſame campaign; the 
Imperial generals making no attempt to relieve it ; 
ſome imputing theſe misfortunes to the want of 
neceſſary ſupplies in the Imperial army, and o- 
thers, to the ill conduct of the general. But 
however that was, general SECKENDORF was 
apprehended by the Emperor's orders, the latter 
end of the campaign, and a very heavy charge 
exhibited againſt him; the governor of Nite (ge- 
neral Dox Ar) was tried before a council of war, 


for delivering up that fortreſs to the Turks, be- 


fore there was a neceſſity for it, and condemned 
to be beheaded; which ſentence was executed 


upon him, though he was univerſally acknow-- 
ledged to be a brave and experienced officer, and 
had been in the Emperor's ſervice upwards of forty 
ears. 

b The infidels, after the taking of Niſſa, ad- 
vanced to Meida and Orſova, making themſelves 
maſters of the former: and this campaign of 
1738, attacked Orſova a ſecond time, and car- 
ried it; but the Imperialiſts advancing towards 
them, and gaining ſome advantage, they thought 
fit to abandon Orſova again: however, the Turks 
being reinforced ſoon after, returned to the ſiege 
of Orlova a third time, and the Imperialiſts were 
obliged to retire before them in their turn, The 
Duke of Lorrain, the Imperial general, about the 
ſame time was taken ill of a fever, and returned 
to Vienna for the recovery of his health, from 
whence it was conjectured, there was little hopes 
of the Imperialiſts defeating the Turks; and in- 
deed they have actually retaken Orſova, accord- 
ing to our laſt advices. The Emperor appears to be 
but ill ſupported in this war; neither the Princes 
of Germany, nor any other European powers, 
defire to ſee him aggrandized by conqueſts in 
Turky. Should he be at the expence of any con- 
fiderable fiege, he would be obliged, probably, 
upon the concluſion of a peace, to reſtore it again. 
The Princes of the Empire, tis evident, are far 
from furniſhing their reſpective quota's towards 
this war: they know that all the conqueſts which 
are made, will be the Emperor's ſole property: 
they ſhall have no ſhare in them, whatever they 
contribute towards them ; and fince the frontiers 
of Hungary are now ſo well ſecured by the late 
conqueſts of Belgrade and Temeſwaer, they do 
not ſeem to be ſo much under the apprehenſions 
of the ravages of the Turks, as they are of che 
Emperor's power. | 

The Muſcovites alſo are very well appriſed, . 
that if they make much greater advances, the 
chriſtians of the weſt will endeavour to put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of their arms: moſt of the powers 
of Chriſtendom had rather ſee Turky in Europe 
in the hands of the Grand Seignior, than under 
the dominion of Ruſha, or the Emperor, for a 
great many very ſubſtantial reaſons. 

The Ruſſians therefore will, very probably, 
reſt * contented for the preſent with the con- 


queſt of Aſoph, rather than alarm the pow- 


ers of Europe, by puſhing their good fortune 
much further. If the Porte will ſuffer this places 
to remain in their hands, they will not be very 
averſe to a peace with the Turks any more than 
the Emperor, who can never carry on the war 
to any great adyantage, while the Princes of the' 
empire are ſo very backward in furniſhing their 
compliment of troops. And to what purpoſe 
ſhould he extend his conqueſts, if he were better 
ſupported, when his pretended friends would in- 
fallibly oblige him to reſign them again at the 

next 
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next treaty of peace; the articles whereof will be 
dictated by the preſent mediators. 


The Caſe of the Duke of Mecklenburg. 


CHARLEs LEoPOLD, Duke of Mecklenburg, 
born in 1679, and ſucceeded his brother FRE DE- 
RICK WILLIAM in 1713. He has been twice 
married; firſt to Soy HIA HE DOG WIC k, aunt on 
the father's ſide to the Prince of Orange; but 
they were parted in 1710. His ſecond wife was 
CATHARINE, daughter to the unfortune Ivan 
ALEXIEWITZ, Czar of Ruſſia, and ſiſter to the 
reigning Empreſs of Ruſſia, who died in 1733, 
leaving one only daughter, ELIZABETH CA- 
THARINE, born in 1718, and educated at the 
court of Peterſburg, having made publick profeſ- 
ſion of the Greek faith in 1733, in view of ſuc- 
ceeding her aunt in the throne of Ruſſia, in caſe 
ſhe died without iſſue. 

Duke CHARLEs having formed a reſolution 
of augmenting . his forces, and of incorporating 
two regiments of Muſcovites, of 1500 men each, 
which the Czar had made him a preſent of, a- 
mong the troops of the country, began to raiſe 
unuſual contributions on his ſubjects ; and on their 
refuſal quartered ſoldiers on his nobility, and con- 
fiſcated the eſtates of thoſe of them who had 
made the greateſt oppoſition. He proceeded to 
augment his troops to the number of eleven thou- 
ſand mien; but the aulick council being applied to 
for redreſs of thoſe grievances, by the eſtates and 
nobility, who had the laws of the country on 
their fide, the Emperor, in 1718, cauſed a body 
of troops-of the circle to march into the dutchy ; 
which being encountered by the Duke's forces, 
great diſorders enſued, till at laſt, his Highneſs be- 
ing defeated, retreated to Dantzick ; and in 1728, 
the Emperor ſent commiſſioners to Mecklenburg, 
who declared the Duke fallen from the govern- 
ment of the country, and put the adminiſtra- 
tion into the hands of his brother. The degrad- 
ed prince ſhewed no regard to this imperial de- 
ciſion, but appealed to the diet of Ratisbon, 
for redreſs. The Emperor, on his part, laid be- 
fore the ſame ſovereign tribunal, by the Prince of 
Furſtenburg, his firſt commiſſary, a bill of gne- 
vances againſt the Duke, importing, that his High- 
neſs had made many changesand alterations tend- 
ing to the deſtruction of the rights of the p 
and the privileges of his vaſſals: that he had erect- 
ed a ſanguinary tribunal, or inquiſition, and for 
ſeveral years ſtopt the courſe of juſtice, to the 
great prejudice and ruin of many of his ſub- 
jects: that he had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the 
Imperial commiſſion and reſcript of the 11th of 
May 1728, and done many unjuſtifiable things to 
hinder the execution of them: that for theſe and 
other reaſons, his Imperial Majeſty had removed 
him from the government of the country, and 


placed his brother CHRTST TAN in his room, till 
he the Duke ſhould ſubmit himſelf to his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, and return to a better mind. 

In 1730, the Duke leaving Dantzick, return- 
ed to Swerin, his capital, and tried all manner 
of ways to diſturb his brother's adminiſtration, 
and elude the Imperial decree, which was rene w- 
ed in 1732, with this additional clauſe : * That 
© the regent, for the further ſecurity of his per- 
“ ſon and government, might take into his ſer- 
vice a certain number of troops of ſome neu- 
„ tral Prince, and then call the annual diet of 
& the ſtates, in order to reſtore the publick tran- 
& quillity”. This Imperial mandate did more- 
over ordain, "That the degraded Prince thould 
© have a yearly falary of about ten thouſand 
& pounds, beſides the revenues of Domitz and 
« Swerin ; and his brother, the regent, ſix thou- 
« ſand pounds”. On the receipt of this writ, 
400 horſe of Hanover, and 200 foot of Wolfen- 
buttle, were taken into pay, and things continued 
pretty calm in the country; the unhappy Prince 
ſeemingly acquieſcing in this new regulation. He 
hoped his ſiſter-in-law, the Czarina, might be 
wrought upon to interpoſe in his favour. At 
laſt, finding he had nothing to expect from her, 
he went to Weimar; where committing ſome 
diſorders in November 1735, the magiſtrates be- 
gan a proſecution againſt him, with intention to 
puniſh him for breaking the peace of their little 
territory. But he will probably be reſtored by 
the interpoſition of the Czarina, one time or o- 
ther. 


The ſlate of the controverſy concerning Bergues and 
Juliers. 


Jonun-W1LLIAM, the laſt Duke of Cleves, 
Juliers, &c. dying without iſſue, in 1609, left 
behind him four fiſters, who were married to 
the Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke of New- 
berg (anceſtor to the preſent Elector Palatine,) the 
Duke of Deuxponts, and the Marquis of Burgow. 
The firſt, for having married the eldeſt fiſter, 
claimed the whole ſucceſſion : the ſecond formed 
the ſame pretenſions, becauſe the eldeſt fiſter died 
before her brother, and his wife was the eldeſt of 
the ſurviving fiſters.: the other two inſiſted on 
an equal partition to be divided among the four 
ſiſters. Beſides thoſe Princes, the Elector of 
Saxony ſet on foot an old pretenſion; and the 
Duke of Nevers did the fame. And, laſt of 
all, the Emperor pretended, that thoſe coun- 
tries ſhould be ſequeſtered in his hands, and diſ- 
poſed of as he judged proper. But there was no 
regard had to the Emperor's pretenſions; and his 
ſon, archduke LEoyPoLD, whom he ſent to take 
poſſeſſion in his name, was drove out by the E- 
lector of Brandenburg, and the Duke of New- 


berg. | | 
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Theſe two Princes only maintained their claim 
byarms ; the former being aſſiſted by the Dutch, and 
the latter by the Spaniards, who were then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Netherlands. The Dutch army 
was commanded by Prince MAauRiCE of Naſſau, 
and the Spaniſh by the marquis of Spinola. So 
that (a thing which never before happened) the 
States and the Spaniards made war upon one an- 
other, in the name of their allies, tho” the truce 
that had been lately made, ſtill continned betwixt 
themſelves. There was not ſo much as one blow 
given on either ſide. The two armies induſtriouſly a- 
voided meeting one another. The campaigns were 
ſpent in taking towns; ſo that the moſt diligent of 
thoſe two great generals was he who made the 
greateſt progreſs. Upon one's getting firſt to a place, 
the other did nothing to hinder its being taken, 
but bent his march fall ſpeed to another place, 
and ſeized it, Which he kept by virtue of his be- 
ing the firſt comer. 

During theſe things, a congrets was held at 
Zanten, in order to an amicable accommoda- 
tion betwixt the chict claimants, at which the 
ambaſſadors of France, Great Britain, Spain, and 
the States General, aſſiſted ; but this came to no- 
thing. At laſt Brandenburg and Neuburg made 
an agreement, and divided theſe dominions be- 
twixtthemſelves. The firſt had the dutchy of Cleves, 
and the counties of Mark and Ravenſburg; and 
the latter the dutchy of Juliers and Berg, with the 
ſmall territory of Ravenitein. 

Under this agreement the two Electors of Bran- 
denburg and Palatine have lived quietly ever 
fince. But the preſent Elector Palatine being the 
laſt direct male deſcendant of the houſe of Neu- 
burg, has nominated for his ſucceſſor the Prince 

Sultzbach, the neareſt of kin to him by a col- 
lateral branch of the Neuburg family ; which, 
however, proceeds not from the lady, by whom 
the Palatine family poſſeſſes Juliers and Berg. 
Indeed this young Prince, ſtrictly ipeaking, is not 
related to his Electoral Highnets. 

The King of Pruſſia forms his Pretenfions of 
ſucceeding in right of his maternal anceſtor, on 
failure of heirs of the Hector Palatine. Theſe 
pretenſions were ſettled by a family-treaty (be- 


-twixt the houſes of Brandenburg and Neuberg) of fu 


mutual ſucceſſion to the whole dominions of the 
lat Duke of Cleves, on the failure of either of their 
male iſſue; and this treaty was renewed in 1670. 

To this his EleQora! Highneſs re T hat his 
predecefiors could not make fuch atreaty ; and 
that he has as good a right to annul itas” the 
had to make it. But the particular reaſon which 
is whiſpered at the Palatine court, why this fa- 
mily-bargain, or treaty, ought not to take place, 
will hardly paſs viz. becauſe it was made over 
their cups. If this* reaſon was good, there are 
very few contracts, it is to be feared, made, whe- 
ther in this country, or in any other, but what 
would de liable to a new diſcuſſion. 


To diſappoint his Pruſſian Majeſty as far as poſ- 
ſible, and to procure to the Prince of Sultzbach 
the entire dominions now united in the Palatine 
houſe, his Electoral Highneſs omits nothing that 
can be done; and the young heir being under age, 
has named for his adminiſtrator (and perhaps tor 
his ſucceſſor, in caſe he dies before his majority) 
Duke FERDINAND of Bavaria, whoſe houie, 
and that of Neuberg, are already knit together 
by ties of blood: it is not therefore to be doubted, 
but the Bavarian houſe will interpoſe in this ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

The dutchies of Juliers and Berg (the countries 
in diſpute) lying in the neighbourhood of France 
and the United Provinces, thoſe two powers are 
nearly intereſted in the perſon who ſhall ſucceed 
to them. So that the iſſue of this grand affair 
does not concern the Germanick body alone ; 
tho" we may be ſure, that there is not one mem- 
ber thereof, that is not uneaſy at the thoughts of 
an unequal diſtribution of power amongſt them. 
This being the caſe, according to the preſent ſtate 
of Europe, notwithſtanding the juſtnels of his pre- 
tenſions, his Pruſſian Majeſty muſt reit contented 
with what ſhall de given him. Happy if he ſhall 
be able to odtain any thing, in the way of nego- 
uation ; for, unleis unforeſeen opportunities ſhould 
offer, tis in vain for him to try to do himſelf 
juſtice by arms ; not but thoſe countries are worth 
fighting for, as they bring in near 200, ooo l. per 
annum to the Elector. But the King of Pruſſia 
has neither ally, nor well-wiſher in the preſent 
affair ; but on the contrary, he is ſurrounded with 
neighbours, who are far from being deſirous of 
contributing to the augmentation of a power, 


which already they look upon with a jealous eye, 


and think too formidable. 

The gentleman who drew up this ſtate of the 
cafe, obierves, that it would greatly contribute to 
the advancement of the proteſtant intereſt, and 
the ſtrengthening the barrier againſt France, were 
thoſe countries to be poſſeſſed by the King of 
Prutha. On the other hand, it might not only be 
of ill conſequence to the proteſtant religion, but 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe, if the fuc- 
ceeding Sovereign ſhould be under French in- 

uence. 


A continuation of the profent flate of the United 
| | Provinces. 


HE United Provinces are fituated between Urices 
51 degrees 35 minutes, and 53 degrees 10 


minutes north latitude, and between 3 degrees 20 
minutes, and 6 30 minutes eaſt longitude. 

The liderty fo much boaſted of in Holland, 
fays the baron, is no more than what the good 
people of other countries enjcy ; nevertheleſs I 
muſt religion, which every one here may 
adapt to his own fancy. 'The liberty Gree 
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conſiſts only in the equality of conditions: but 
for a boor to preſume to be ſaucy to a burgher, 
to deſpiſe the nobility, to centure his maſters with 
impunity, and to treat all Kings as tyrants, ſeems 
to me to be a er which favours very much of 
libertiniſm. The Germans and the French, who 
are not uſed to ſuch licentiouſneſs in their own 
country, eaſily fall into it here; and tis really a 
wonder to hear them in a coffee-houfe, talking of 
ſovereigns, eſpecially when inſpired with a holy 
zeal, plead for religion, which, ſay they, is eve- 
ry where oppreſied, except in the dominions of 
the Calviniſts. They think every government 
tyrannical, which does not not allow intire li- 
berty of conſcience. "Tis true, that in this 
country every one believes as he pleaſes: and 
here are religions of every kind, which never- 
theleſs tend to one and the fame centre, viz. the 
acquiring of riches, and the tormenting both of 
body and foul, to get an eſtate, not to enjoy it, 
but to have the pleaſure of dying nch. Money, 
the darling, and the idol of the whole world, is to 


adored in this country, that it ſtands in the ſtead of 


birth, wit, and merit. A man who has but a 
ſmall ſhare of the favours of fortune, is neglect- 
ed almoſt every where, but here he is deſpiſed. 
Next to thoſe of the prevailing religion, the 
catholicks, among whom I include the Janſeniſts, 
are the moſt numerous; I have been told they 
are above 20,000. They have fourteen churches, 
ſerved by different orders of friars, who, as they 
die, the ſtates have declared, ſhall be ſucceeded 
hereafter by none but the ſecular prieſts, who 
are natives of the country. | 
Amfterdam is not a place for a man to live in 
that is not concerned in trade; and a foreigner, 
eſpecially, knows not how to beſtow himſelf. 
He can find no where to go, but to ſome ſorry 
coffee-houſe, or melancholy walk. In the one, 
he is ſure to be incenſed with tobacco, and ſtun- 
ned with wretched commentaries upon news- pa- 
pers, or the price of pepper and ginger ; in the 
other, he is as ſolitary as a hermit. 'T heir come- 
dies are but a poor relief to ſuch as don't under- 
ſtand Dutch; which, beſides, is a language that 


I think is not very fit for the ſtage any more 


than ours I thought the actors pitiful, and the 
habits trifling ; but the decorations are fine, and 
the theatre ſpacious and magnificent. I cannot 
imagine why the magiſtrates will not let French 
comedies be acted in their city, where, I think 
they would do more good than harm ; for they 
would help to poliſh the youth, and would un- 
doubtedly keep them from that temptation to de- 
bauchery, to which idleneſs, and the difficulty of 
knowing where to ſpend the evenings, naturally 
incline them. 
keeper of the ſeals, ſay, he had obſerved, while 
he was lieutenant of the police at Paris, that there 
were more diſorders and debaucheries committed 


I heard M. D'AR G ENSSON, the late 


in that city, during the fortnight at Eaſter, when 
the theatres were ſhut up, than were commit- 
ted in four months, when all ſhews were kept 
Open. I doubt not but it would be ſame at 
Amiterdam, where there is a_ numerous youth, 
for whom the parents are blindly ee 
and ready to kill the fatted calf; ſo that being 
left to their own devices, and having in general 
but few maxims of education, they run with the 
ſtream of their paſhons into all extravagancies. 
Theſe young fellows, who, prefer the exerciſe of 
driving a Chaiſe before all others, ſet up in the 
mean time for fine gentlemen ; but how well they 
perform their part, I leave you to think. 

The aflemblies, or ſocieties, as they are here 
called, have nothing that is engaging. You ſee 
rec fine faces there, but not a tongue moyes, at 
leaſt to a foreigner ; the very fight of whom ſeems 
to frighten them. Here they drink tea, or play 
a game at ombre, or quadrille, and afterwards go 
in queſt of a ſupper. | | 

hoſe ſocieties, or clubs, where there are no 
ladies, are ſtil] worſe. In theſe they ſmoke and 
drink in abundance; talk of trade or politicks ; 
and at ſuch times, woe be to thoſe powers that 
have forbid the importation of Dutch toys into 
their dominions. The only remedy againſt cha- 
grin, is reading, of which a man may have his 
heart full ; for Amſterdam is not only the centre 
of the bockſelling trade, but here are bookſellers 
that are very ready to lend books to ſuch, who, 
like myſelf, cannot be at the charge of a library, 
I divide my time between reading, the coffec- 


houſe, and taking the air; the latter of which I 
uſe very moderately ; one being obliged to go ſo 


far for it, that I think of it at leaſt four times be- 
fore I ſet out. The canals, ſuch as the Heers- 
Gratcht, and the Keizers-Gratcht, ate pleaſant 
walks in the town, becauſe they are planted with 


trees; but they are indifferently 8 theſe 
tl 


two canals Ive perſons of the greate nction, 
or rather thoſe of the greateſt wealth in the city. 


One of the fineſt walks in it is the bridge, 


which joins the rampart ſrom one ſide of the Am- 
ſtel to the other. Tis. fix hundred and ſixty feet 
in length, and ſeventy in breadih; and here one 
enjoys an admirable proſpect, which is the only 
one, perhaps, that can be compared with the 


view from Pont-Royal at Paris. The admiralty, 
with its precinct, forms a little town. Lis one 
of the arſenals of the Dutch navy. Here one actu- 
ally ſees ſeventy men of war, and materials for 

mber. With the leave 
of the Venetians, their arſenal, ſo much boaſted of, 
is by no means comparable with this, with regard 


building a much greater number. 


to naval ſtores. J Vi 4 1-5 4 1 e . +. 08 64 11 
The admiralty office is ſo near the India - com- 


pany's warehouſe, that Iam tempted to give you 


ſome account of a houſe which contains ſuch a 
treaſure, *Tis a very great ſtructure of 


ſeveral | 
ſtories, . 
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ſtories, diſtributed into divers chambers or rooms, 
where there is a prodigious quantity of all man- 
ner of ſpices, of which the molt common ſorts lie 
in heaps, as corn does in all our granaries. There 
are alſo a great many other things of value; and, 
in a word, every thing, be it ever ſo precious, that 
comes from the Indies. After I had walked ahout 
an hour in this warehouſe, I was, as it were, em- 
balmed with the odour of the different ſpices, 
which made my head ach exceedingly, or elſe 1 
ſhould have thought myſelf metamorphoſed into 
a mummy 3 but jeſting apart, I fancy, that were 
a Carcaſs to be depoſited in this houſe, it would be 
free from corruption. The India-company is 
properly a republick within the republick itſelf : 
it arms, difarms, raiſes and diſbands officers and 
folders, without being accountable to the ſtates. 
It maintainsa governor in the Indies, who lives 
there with more pomp and grandeur than his 
maſters do here. 

The ſuburbs of this great city, in which it is 
faid there are above five hundred thouſand fouls, as 
many as are in Naples, are extremely populous. 
There are above eight hundred windmills conti- 
nually at work in grinding corn, or ſawing of 
timber. On the other fide of the harbour there 
are ſeveral villages, of which Sardam is the moſt 
conſiderable, not only for its fize, in which it 
ſurpaſſes many towns, but for the wealth of its 
inhabitants, who are called peaſants, and pretend 
to be nothing elſe, tho* I cannot imagine Why; 
tor they trade, and make a figure here upon the 


exchange, like the moſt ſubſtantial merchants, 


and don't apply themſelves to agriculture. I have 
been told, that there's above a thouſand windmils 
at Sardam, always employed in ſawing of timber, 
which would have beena rare field for Don Qu 1 x- 
OT to have diſplayed his valour. That neatneſs 
of which the Dutch are ſo fond, is cultivated to 
the greateſt nicety in this village ; and the Am- 
ſterdamers themſelves cannot but own and ad- 
mire it. 

The peafants of Sardam dreſs more like the ci- 
tizensof Amſterdam than thoſe of the other vil- 
Ages in thoſe parts do, whoſe apparel is of a very 
extraordinary faſhion. They wear monſtrous large 
trowſers, wide enough to make any body a 
whole fuit. Under this trowſer there is another 
pair of breeches, and perhaps a third, or elſe a 
pair of drawers ; and to the two pair of breeches 
which are in fight, they have ſolid plate buttons 
bigger than a crown piece. They alſo wear three 
or four waiftcoats; one over the other, which 
are fet fo thick with filver buttons, that they per- 
fectly touch one another. Over all this clothing, 
they have a dark-coloured ſurtout, or doubler, 
which keeps them extremely tight downwards, 
and therefore all their waiftcoats ride up fo, that 
they ſeem to have breaſts ike women. Their 
ſhoes are ſeamen-like, or, with reverence be it 
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ſpoken, ſuch as are now worn by the French po- 
tit maitres. They have alſo filver buckles, but 
fo large, that they are fitter for the harneſs of 
horſes than for ſhoes. I aſſure you, that if the 
Romans had been dreſſed like theſe peaſants, the 
Carthaginians would have taken a richer booty in 
ſilver buttons, than they did at the battle of Can- 
nz, when they took that heap of Roman rings. 
Ihe women alſo wear a ſmall equipage of gold 
and filver. They have gold ear-pendants; a bod- 
kin of the ſame which faſtens their caps ; chains 
about their necks in form of pearl necklaces ; 
great rings ; and in all this there 1s no expence 
grudged. 

The Sardamers are fo very much wedded to 
their antient habit, that a father once refuſed 
to own his ſon, becauſe, having been for ſome 
years in France, he came to wait on him upon 
the exchange of Amſterdam, in a ſuit of clothes 
bedawb'd with gold lace. 

I cannot ſay that I have had any other ſatis- 
faction in my tour to North-MHolland, than the 
gratification of fight ; for company does not ſeem 
to be the taſte of the country. I never ſtirred 
out, but every body took me tor a very odd kind 
of a man: yet I am no petit maitre, nor is there 
any thing uncommon in my make. The fair 
ſex in this out-oi-the-way country, is very hand- 
ſome ; and here are country laſſes, who have a 
delicate complexion, not inferior to the fineſt la- 
dies. Theſe iylvan beauties are generally fair, 
and have ſuch a languiſhing look, that I gueſs they 
would not prove unkind to any young faun that 
courted them. 

The hiſtory of the United Provinces was 
brought down to the year 1728, in the former 
edition of MoptRn HISTORY when we find 
the Dutch extremely incenſed againſt the Em- 
peror, for ſupporting the Oſtend company in 
their trade to the Eaſt-Indies, and ſhewing but 
little inclination to give up that branch of traf- 
fick. The Dutch, thereupon, gave orders to 
their commanders in India, to ſeize and fink all 
Oftend ſhips they met with in thoſe ſeas; and, 
unhappily, prevailed on the Engliſh company 
to give the ſame barbarous orders to their cap- 
tains, which were ſhamefully put in execution; 
and one ſhip, if not more, belonging to Oftend, 
was ſunk in the river Ganges, b ſhips belong- 
ing to the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt-India com- 
panies; an outrage that the Emperor will never 
forget: and in this, our unhappy countrymen 
were made tools to the Dutch; for we could 
reap but little advantage by excluding the Em- 
peror's ſubjects of Flanders from the Eaſt-Indies : 
we had none of the fine Spices to loſe ; the 
Dutch had long fince raviſhed theſe from us, 
and the other branches of the Eaſt-India trade are 
ſcarce worth the contending for: and the cun- 
ning Hollander, at laſt, over - reached himſelf in 

in getting 
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getting the Oſtend company ſuppreſſed ; for o- 


ther · nations immediately took the hint, and 
imagining there muſt be ſomething extremely 
valuable in tHat trade, to which there was made 
ſuch a violent oppoſition by the maritime pow- 
ers, immediately formed Faſt-India companies, 
or enlarged their navigation that way ; and will 
now, probably, one day diſpute the poſſeſſion 
of the ſpice iſlands with the Dutch, which the 
Engliſh' ſo tamely abandoned, and, perhaps, 
would never have attempted to recover. The 
Dutch, indeed, would have drawn the Engliſh 
in to aſſiſt them, in excluding other nations 
from the Indian ſeas; but, I preſume, we are 
grown Wifer than to burn our fingers in their 
quarrel any more; we have made too many na- 
tions our enemies by coming into their ſchemes, 
and what returns they have made us for ſuch 
favours, are too notorious: we are frequently 
drawn into quarrels, and then left to get out 
of them as we can; our crafty allies, in the 
mean time, running away with our trade ; whe- 
ther they are at peace or war with any power, 
they continue to trade with them, and double 
their gains, by getting their allies excluded from 


it, while they lay the burthen of the war upon 


their good-natured confederates. 

In the year 1730, great numbers of people 
were put to death in the United Provinces, un- 
der pretence of ſodomitical practices, againſt 
which crime the ſtates publiſhed a -very ſevere 
placaert ; wherein they obſerve; that their laws 
had hitherto aſſigned no particular puniſhment 


for this offence, and direct the judges to con- 
demn thoſe who were convicted of it to what 


kind of death they thought fit: but the priſo- 
ners being tried privately, and none admitted to 
converſe- with them after ſentence, ſome have 
ſuggeſted,' that they were arbitrarily put to death 
on ſuſpicion of their diſaffection to the ſtate, of 
which they could produce no clear proof. 

A treaty being concluded at Vienna in the 
year 1731, between the Emperor and the King 
of Great Britain, wherein the principal articles 
on the part of the Emperor, were, that fix 


thouſand Spaniards ſhould be admitted into Tuſ- 


cany, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſhon of Don 
CaRLos, and that the Oſtend company ſhould 
be aboliſhed; Britain agreed, on her part, to 
guarantee the pragmatick ſanction, - and the 
ſtates 'were pleaſed to accede to this treaty in 
February 17 31-2. Whereupon the Emperor pro- 


hibited the offenders, and all his ſubjects of the 
Netherlands, to carry on any trade to the Eaſt- 
of the Dutch. 
This grievance was no ſooner redreſſed, but the 


Indies, to the great ſatisfacti 


Dutch were afflicted with a plague of worms, 
a calamity that they had never before experien- 


ced: theſe inſects eat into the wooden piles which 


ſupported their dikes, and had not the froſty 
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weather come on, and deſtroyed them, the banks 
that keep out the ſea would probably have been 
demoliſhed, and great part of their country laid 
under water; and it ſeems, the Dutch looked 
upon their deliverance to be ſo extraordinary an 
event, that they kept a faſt and thankſgiving in 
one day, on the occaſion, which are always 
blended together here. | 

The fame year, the diſpute between the King 
of Pruſſia and the Prince of Orange; in relation 
to the eſtate of the late King WILLIAM III. 
was adjuſted ; but, I perceive, the Prince of 
Orange was obliged to accept ſomething leſs than 
his ſhare : the ſtates, who were executors of the 
will, having more complaifance for the King of 
Pruſſia than the Prince. 
land alſo kept him out of the poſſeſſion of Fluſh- 
ing and Terveer, which were part of his inhe- 
ritance: however, the court of England had 
ſuch an opinion of this Prince, thus ſtripped of 
great part of - his poſleſſions, that a marriage 
contract was ſigned between him and the Prin- 
ceſs Royal, in the year 1733 ; and on the four- 
teenth of March 17 33-4, the marriage was ſo- 
lemnized at St. James's with great ſplendor, 

When the- King notified the marriage of his 
daughter with the Prince to the States General, 
they returned him abundance of compliments 
on the occaſion ; but gave him to- underſtand, 
that they ſhould endeayour to preſerve their 
conſtitution ; and he muſt not expect they 
would alter it again in favour of a ſtadtholder, 
tho* they could not but diſcern, that this was 
his Majeſty's principal view in this match; and, 
indeed, they ſeem in all their conduct to depreſs 
the Prince of Orange as much as they can, leſt- 
he ſhould one day grow ſo popular, that the 
province of Holland, as well as the reſt, ſhould 
be compelled by the people to appoint him their 
ftadtholder, which was the very caſe -of WiL- 
LIAM III. late King of England. 


And when his preſent Majeſty, the King of 
Great Britain, repreſented to the States the hard- - 
ſhip and injuſtice of keeping the Prince, his. 


ſon-in-law, out of poſſeſſion of the lordſhips 


which belong to him in the iſland of Zea-- 
land, they would not intermeddle in it, but 


contented. themſelves with Letting his Majeſty - 
know, that Zealand was an- independant pro- 
vince, and might do as they ſaw fit; which his 


Majeſty. very well knew before: tho' he was 


ſatisfied, at the ſame time, if the States Gene- 


ral would interpoſe, the province of Zealand 


would have been influenced by them: they were 
afraid; if the Prince was reſtored -to the lord- 


ſhips of Terveer and Fluſhing, he would have 
ſuch an intereſt in Zealand, that he might in- 


duce that province to ele& him their ſtadthol- / 
der; and, as this is the -moſt-powerfal pro- 
vince next to Holland itſelf, this would be a 


great 


The province of Zea - 
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great ſtep towards his being appointed ſtadt- 
holder-general; and for that reaſon, unleſs the 
Prince meets with ſome ſuch favourable junc- 
ture, as happened when WILLIAM III. was 
made ſtadtholder of Holland, he will ſcarce 
ever arrive at that dignity, but muſt expect to 


be treated by them, in the mean time, as a 
Prince they are jealous may one day be their 
rival in power. 

The next thing that deſerves our notice in 
the hiſtory of the United Provinces, is their 
conduct on the- King of Poland's death, when 
they ſaw France in a confederacy with Spain 


and Sardinia, againſt the Emperor : then did 


theſe honeſt gentlemen ſign an act of neutrality 
for the Auſtrian Netherlands without conſult- 
ing either the Emperor or Great Britain, which 
gave France and her allies ſuch a ſuperiority 
on the Rhine, and in Italy, as perfectly ruined 
the Emperor's affairs ; eſpecially as their entring 
into this neutrality, and refuſing to ſend the 
Emperor thoſe troops they were obliged by 
treaty to furniſh him with, probably indu- 
ced Great Britain to obſerve much the fame 
conduct. It is not to be wondered, if the 
Emperor, thus left alone, to oppoſe ſo power- 
ful a confederacy, was in a manner driven out 
of Italy, and brought to the brink of ruin; 
which when Great Britain ſaw too late, ſhe 
augmented her forces by ſea and land, and in- 
vited the Dutch to do the ſame, to retrieve 
the falſe ſtep they had made, and give a check 
to the conqueſts of the confederates; but we 
find, the Dutch refuſed to put themſelves to 
the leaſt expence in arming themſelves ;' they 
left Great Britain the honour of diſobliging both 
parties, that they might make the better terms, I 
preſume, with the Kings of Spain and Naples, 
in point of trade: but here again, poſſibly, this 
crafty ſtate have over-reached themſelves ; for 
both the French and the Emperor have been fo 
much diſobliged by their High Mightinefles, in 
ſeveral inſtances, that they will probably unite 
to expreſs their reſentment againſt a ſtate, that 
has had ſo little regard to both, and play'd ſuch 
a double game: for by an article from Antwerp, 
we. learn, that the 052464 has declared, he 
intends to make his ſubjects, of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ample ſatisfaction for their loſs in 
the abolition of the Oſtend company, by a new 


tariff: and the French ſeem determined, at the 


lame time, to put the Hollanders under very 
great difficulties in point of trade; having, in a 


manner, prohibited the importation of their 


merchandize in France: but what will affect 
them moſt ſenſibly, is a project, ſaid to be 
formed between the Emperor and France, for 
weakening their barrier, and laying them open 
to the attacks of their enemies. 
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and has a great number of domeſticks, but few 


A continuation of the preſent flate' of Italy. 

FF ALY is ſituated between 38 degrees 20 
minutes and 46 degrees north latitude, and 
between 7 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude. dy 

Rome is fituated in 41 degrees 50 minutes 
north latitude, and 13 degrees eaſt longitude. 
Rome, ſays baron PoLLNIT Z, is ſtill one of 
the fineſt cities in the world, tho' it has loſt 
much of its ancient beauty and grandeur. No- 
thing is equal to its church, its fountains, and 
ſome of its palaces. He proceeds to give a 
particular deſcription of them ; but having dwelt 
pretty much on theſe particulars in the former 
edition of MopERN HISTORX, I ſhall only 
take notice of ſuch things as were omitted 
there. 

Tho! every thing in St. PETER's church, fays 
the baron, is worthy of the particular obſerva- 
tion of a curious traveller, I think nothing de- 
ſerves it more than the noble pictures of moſaic 
work, wherewith the altars are decorated; than 


[ raly, 


which there can be nothing more complete; for 


it ſurpaſſes any thing that ever was done by the 
antients. Tis but a few years that the artiſts 
have arrived to the perfection we now diſcover in 
works of this kind, One of theſe pictures, which 


is juſt finiſhed, repreſents the ſtory of St. PE- 


TRONELLA, St. PETER's ſiſter, ſo excellently 
deſigned, and fo nicely coloured and poliſhed, 
that nothing in the art of man can out-do it. One 
would ſwear *twas a picture behinda glaſs; yet it 
conſiſts only of little glaſs-ſquares, exactly ce- 
mented together by a certain gum that is extreme- 
ly aſtringent. Tis a piece of work of the more 
value, becauſe it is proof againſt the injuries of 
weather, and nothing can damage it. "They de- 
ſign to remove out of this church all the pictures 
painted in oil, which grow mouldy by time and 
moiſture, and to put pictures of moſaic work in 
their place. If this project, which is in a good 
forwardneſs, and carried on apace, be ever finiſh- 
ed, St. PETER's church will be poſſeſſed of a 
treaſure the more precious, becauſe there will be 
none like it. 

The baron proceeds to give an account of 
thoſe unfortunate Princes, who are there called 
King and Queen of England (meaning the pre- 
tender and his wife.) Perhaps (ſays he) you 
will not diſlike to know what they are doing, 
and on what foot they ſtand here. That un- 
fortunate Prince, which is a title I think no 
body can envy him, lives a very GO__— 
life; and I queſtion whether the penſion which 
the Pope allows him, of twelve thouſand crowns, 
is enough to make him eaſy under his afflictions. 
He lodges in the palace of the marquis Monti, 
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his ſervice that are perſons of quality. My lord 
DUNBAR is the chief man at his court, ſince 
mr. HA ES, to whom the pretender gave the 
title of my lord Inverneſs, retired to Avignon : 
this gentleman 1s intruſted with the education of 
the young Princes, who are ſtiled here the Prince 
of Wales, and the Duke of York, and as loyely 
children they both are, as one ſhall ſee. 

The Pretender is complimented with the ſtile 
of Majeſty by the Pope, and by all that have 
acceſs to him. He never goes to an audience of 
the holy father in publick, but always by the 
back-ſtairs; and the Pope not only gives him 
an arm Chair, but all the honours are paid to 
him, that are due to a King who keeps incog- 
nito. When the cardinals viſit him, he gives 
them the tabouret or little ſtool 3 but the Impe- 
rial cardinals never go to ſee him; nor did 
they think fit to do it, even at the time when 
the Emperor ſeemed to be more embroiled with 
the King of Great Britain than ever, whereas 
the French cardinals go to him every day, and 
are always with him, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
alliance between the King their maſter, and the 
King of Great Britain. When the eldeſt Prince, 
who 1s here ſtiled the Prince of Wales, goes to 
wait on the Pope, he is treated as the preſump- 
tive heir of a crown ; he has a chair ſet for him 
with a back to it, and takes place of the car- 
dinals. As to the younger ſon, the pretended 
Duke of York, his rank is not yet ſettled, nor 
has he yet made a viſit to the Pope. 

The Pretender is of a middling ſtature, but 
a mere ſkeleton; and, if I may venture to ſay 
it, has nothing in his looks of an impoſtor. He 
is toes, vn like the pictures I have ſeen 
of the late King James II. only his af- 
pect is ſomething more melancholy ; but he 
is ſo far from it in his natural temper, that he is a 
lover of pleaſures, and would indulge himſelf 


in gallantry, if he was not ſo ſtrictly watched 


by the prieſts; for if the ſcandalous chronicle 
does not belie him, mrs. Hayes, alias lady In- 
verneſs, had for a while the honour of obliging 
him. If one may gueſs at the heart by ex- 
ternal appearances, he is fincerely attached to 
the religion which he profeſſes, yet without be- 
ing ſuch a bigot as ſome will have him to be; for 
he cauſes his children to be educated by prote- 
ſtants, and every ſunday a church of England 
miniſter preaches in Engliſh in the proteſtant 
chapel of his palace: he is extremely reſerved at 
firſt to thoſe with whom he is not acquainted, 
but it wears off by degrees; and when once he 
knows people, he is very courteous. and civil 
to them. T have the honour to be often at his 
table, and I am bound to acknowledge his fa- 
vours to me, | 

His table, which is commonly laid for a do- 


zen gueſts, is ſerved with what is d and 
Vol. III. a 
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delicate. People are ſeated at his table with- 
out any diſtinction of rank, and he fits him- 
ſelf between the two Princes, his ſons : he talks a 
great deal at his meals, but the tone of his 
voice is not the moſt agrecable : his converſa- 
tion runs generally upon common topicks, and 
falls very naturally upon his misfortunes. All 
this Prince's time is regularly divided ; he riſes 
early, devotes the morning to his buſineſs, hears 
maſs before noon, when he goes to dinner, and 
after ſitting an hour and an half, or two hours at 
table, takes a nap; and then, unleſs it be a 
ſaint's day, when he goes to veſpers, he walks 
out for the air, in ſome garden or other with- 
out Rome, where he exerciſes himſelf on horſe- 
back, or elſe diverts himſelf at mall with his 
ſons and his gentlemen. In the evening he re- 
turns to his palace, and receives viſits from the 
cardinals; at ten o'clock he goes to ſupper, and 
at midnight to bed. During the carnival, he 
was almoſt every day at the opera, where his 
box being very large, he uſed to ſup with the 
gentlemen and ladies of his court, 

The baron, giving an account of the carni- 
val at Rome, fays, it laſted but one week, ac- 
cording to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; and during 
all that time, from two o'clock in the afternoon 
till ſunſet, all the ſtreets were full of maſquers, 
ſome on foot, and ſome in open chaiſes : the 
former ſay a thouſand filly things, and the lat- 
ter throw flower in one another's eyes by hand- 
fuls ; but the beſt on it is, that either by their 
clothes, or their equipage, every body is known, 
Beſides, the pageantry of the Romans is always 
the ſame even in maſquerades ; they dreſs up 
their domeſticks like harlequins, and make them 
follow them with their faces bare. They thus 
take the air, gravely, in open chariots, made 
like gondola's. Their horſes are adorned with 
plumes of feathers, and loaded with little bells, 
like ours in the fled races. In the evening, the 
coaches range themſelves in two rows in the 
ſtreet de] Corſo ; which is, beſides, pretty nar- 
row ; and there they ſee the race of barbs, which 
are five or fix horſes, that are ſuffered to run 
looſe without a rider, from the gate del Popoli, 
to a place beyond the Venetian palace. The 
poor beaſts gallop through the ſhouts and cries 
of the populace, and are often crippled by ſtrik- 
ing themſelves againſt the coaches. The firſt 
of theſe horſes that reaches the goal wins a prize 
for his maſter, which generally conſiſts of a piece 
of cloth of gold; and at ſunſet every body re- 
tires. Mean time, a Roman will tell you, that 
the carnival of Rome is the fineſt in the world. 

But the thing of which they brag moſt, and 
which they believe is no where to be paral- 
lelled for magnificence, is their balls, of which 

ou ſhall now be judge. Several gentlemen 
aving clubbed this winter for the hire of the 
| Xxx x palace 
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palace Barberini, near the Mount of Picty, and 


cauſed it to be furniſhed by the Jew brokers, 


when the day was fixed for the ball they in- 
vited all the Hdies; and as to the gentlemen, 
they had the liberty of appearing there maſked, 
provided they made themſelves known at the 
door : ail the rooms were ſmall, and but poorly 
lighted ; there were ſeveral pieces of dancing to 
the muſick of five or ſix violins: the room de- 
ſigned for the principal nobility was encompaſ- 
ſed with forms, and the place for the dancers 
was an oval ſpace railed in. A gentleman of 
the company, that gave the ball, ſtood at the 
entrance of the oval: they gave him the title 
of maſter of the hall, and it was he that called 
out the dancers. All the ladies were maſked at 
this ball, which was called a feaſt, but I know 
not why ; for there were glaſſes, indeed, but 
there was nothing to cat or drink. The ladies 
were all gay, and ſome of them in court dreſ- 
ſes. I have been twice at theſe pretended enter- 
tainments, but was ſo tired, and in ſuch dan- 
ger of being preſſed to death, that I do not care 
to go again; for which reaſon, the Romans 
fay J have not an elegant taſte. 

Neither am I very well reconciled to their 
plays, of which, indeed, here are none all the 
ear, except during the carnival ; but then we 

d two opera-theatres, and four or five for co- 
medy. Of all theſe theatres there is but one 
that is good for any thing, and that is the la- 
dies theatre, commonly called the theatre of 
Aliberti, becauſe it was built by order of one 
count ALIBERTI. The room is exceſſive large, 
ſo that the voices are loſt in it. It has ſeven 
rows of boxes, ſo low and little, that it makes 
the room look like a hen-rooſt; the pit will hold 
nine hundred. perſons with caſe: the ſtage is 
ſpactous, very high, and finely decorated; but 
they do not ſhitt the ſcenes with that dexte- 
rity as they do at our play-houſes; yet when 
the whole is put together, the place is not to 
be deſpiſed: the habits of the three principal 
actors are magnificent, but thoſe of the reſt 
are horrible. Their voices are good, and fo 
are their inſtruments, for the moſt part; but 
Their Cancers are too bad to behold, and you 
cannot imagine any thing more hideous : the 
women are in the diſguiſe of men, out of a 
19:culous ſcruple, if I may venture to call it 
fo, which they have here, that women ſhould 
not be feen at the theatres. This is the rea- 
on that the opera's at Rome are vaſtly inferior 
to the other opera's of Italy. There is not, per- 
haps, 2 more ridiculous fight than to ſee theſe 
Ceauures, who are but half men, play the parts 
of women; yet, tho? they have neither air nor 
gracefulneis, they are applauded here as much 
as the beſt actreſſes are elſewhere. Tho? I am 
paſtcnately fond of the Italian muſick, yer I 


own to you, that I am diſguſted with their 
opera's, when I ſee thoſe eunuchs play the part 
of a Rol AND, a HERCULEs, or ſome ſuch 
hero ; and I have not patience to ſee no more 
than half a dozen actors, no machines, and no 
dances, except in the interludes. In my opi- 
nion, ſuch an opera rather deſerves the name 
of a concert. Good voices here are very ſcarce, 
and there are actually but five or ſix men, and 
three women, that have the reputation of ſing- 
ing well. The caſe is the very ſame with the 
compoſers; they have juſt loſt one of the ableſt 
men of that claſs, viz. LEONARD Vixcr, 
who, they fay, was poiſoned at Naples; but 
there are ſtill remaining Mr. Hass, commonly 
called the Saxon, and fignior PurRPoRA, of 
whom the former is a German, who marricd 
the famous ſigniora FAUSTINA. 

While I am giving you an account of the 
pleaſures of Rome, I ought not to omit the in- 
undations of the ſquare Navona, which are per- 
formed on the four ſundays in the month of 
Auguſt. Two thirds of the ſquare being thef 
laid under water, it forms a lake, in which the 
coaches make a ring. The adjacent windows 
are full of ſpectators, and the fronts of the 
houſes are crowded by the populace, who make 
hideous ſhouts and outcries, when a coach hap- 
pens to take in a little water, or when one over- 
turns, which ſometimes is the caſe. The od- 
deſt thing of all, to my mind, is, that while 
the people were intent upon ſeeing the coaches 
paſs, and playing a thouſand pranks, a jeſuit, 
mounted upon a rail, at the other end of the- 
ſquare, bawled out in vain for an audience of 
penitents; and tho? very few, if any body heard 
him, yet he went on haranguing ; and it was 
not his fault, that every body did not forſake all 
to hear him. About twenty paces from thg 
preacher was a mountebank, who by the co- 
mical jeſts and actions of his merry-andrew, 
drew a much greater audience to him than the 
jeſuit had. 

Are not theſe very enchanting pleaſures? Yet 
a Roman, who never paſſed the Ponte Mole, 
as there are a great many who have not, will 
tell you, there is none like thoſe of Rome. But 
I afhrm, that the Romans do not know what 
diverhon is; for in thoſe parties of pleaſure, 
where reigns the createſt freedom, there 1s al- 
ways an air of conſtraint, which one does not 
ſee elſewhere : nor does a free deportment . be- 
come them; inſomuch, that when they aſſume 
ſuch a carriage, they naturally forget politeneſs z 
which, beſides, is not what they are much uſed 
to; for they know how to be reſpectful much 
more than to be polite. The way to be ac- 
quainted with them thoroughly, is to viſit them 
at their country-ſeats, where they are more 
frank, leſs ceremonious, and more ſociable, 2 
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where they live much better than they do at 
Rome; at leaſt they feed better: and I will even 
venture to ſay, that they there ſpend high, but 
they get not the credit by ſuch living which 
they ought, becauſe they do not ſet it off to the 
beſt advantage ; and if I am not too much pre- 
judiced, it ſeems to me that they grudge the 
expence. The moſt ſumptuous article of their 
repaſts is deſerts. They have excellent cooks and 
butlers, they pretend ; but as for us, Ultramon- 
tains, we are not quite ſo well uſed to their me- 
thod of cookery. 

Every nation in Europe where the Roman 
catholick religion is profeſſed, have their hoſpi- 
tals for pilgrims in this city, but that of the tri- 
nity receives all indifferently; inſomuch, that it 
had lodged and fed at one time fifteen thouſand 
perſons, beſides their ordinary quota. 

The univerſity and publick ſchools, here cal- 
led the Sapienza, were founded by Pope Eu- 
GENIUS IV. enlarged and beautified by UR Ban 
VIII. and ALEXANDER VII. The ſtructure 
is magnificent, and the ſchools of all the faculties 
extremely commodious; and there are no leſs than 
forty profeſſors, who have good ſalaries; but 
they have very little buſineſs ſince the erecting 
the jeſuitsꝰ colleges, who ſeem to have engroſſed 
the education of youth here, and in moſt Ro- 
man catholick countries. 

The palaces in Rome are very numerous, 
the nobility of Italy chuſing to reſide moſt part 
of the year in towns: and architecture is one 
of their favourite amuſements, and they are fur- 
niſhed with greater variety of rich materials from 
the ruins of che old city, and their own quar- 
ries, than are to be met with elſewhere. 

The chief of the Pope's palaces are the Vati- 
can, Monte Cavallo, and the Capitol. As to 
the palaces of the nobility, thoſe of Farneſe, 
Borgheſe, Colonna, Palavacini, and Barberini, 
are moſt admired; but we are not to imagine 
that the whole town conſiſts of palaces: even 
at the grand entrance of the gate del Popoli, 
there are as mean buildings on the right and 
left, as are to be ſeen in any town whatever, 
while thoſe in the front are ſurprizingly magni- 
hcent. 

The Pope, conſidered as a temporal Prince, 
is one of the moſt abſolute monarchs in Europe: 
he holds, indeed, a conſiſtory of cardinals fre- 
quently, who are his council in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, but are not permitted to intermeddle in 
the civil government. The Pope has of late 
years been very cautious in electing perſons of 
high birth, who are related to ſovereign princes, 
on account of the diſturbances that have been 
occaſioned ſometimes by their too powerful in- 
tereſts ; and if ſuch perſons do obtain a cardinal's 
cap, they ſeldom are advanced to the papal chair, 
left they ſhould endeayour to fix it in their 
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families. And the Popes having been Italians ſor 
ſeveral centuries, take care that there never want 
a great majority of the natives of Italy in that bo- 
dy, to ſtrengthen their intereſt againſt forcigners, 
who being advanced to the papal fee, would na- 
turally be partial to their reſpective countries, 
and, perhaps, give up the prerogatives of the 
church in favour of their natural Sovereigns. Such 
cardinals as have not a competent fubſiſtance of 
their own, which ſeldom happens, are allowed, 
it is ſaid, a ſtipend of ſeven thouſand Roman 
8 per annum, out of the apoſtolick cham- 

r. 

The Pope's chief miniſter, is the cardinal pa- 
tron, uſually one of che nephews, or a nearer re- 
lation, to whom he gives an opportunity of a- 
maſſing prodigious ſums, if the pontificate be of 
a long duration; and theſe nephews have been 
the founders of ſome of the greateſt families in 
Italy. The ſecond miniſter is the Pope's vicar, 
who is always a cardinal, and has the juriſdiction 
of the ſecular and regular clergy, lay communi- 
ties, hoſpitals, and Jews; and has a lieutenant for 
civil, and another for criminal affairs, and a bi- 
ſhop for bis vicegerent in matters belonging to 
his epiſcopal function. 

Baron PoLLNIT z, giving a character of Rome, 
and its modern inhabitants, ſays, I cannot con- 
ceive what motives, except deyotion or curioſity, 
can bring any man to Rome, than which there 
is hardly a more melancholy city in the world : 
yet I know ſome foreigners, and particularly cer- 
tain Engliſhmen, who are fond of Rome to a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm. 

The people here riſe late and go to bed late: 
the firſt thing which they do, is to drink choco- 
late; then they hear maſs in their domeſtick 
chapel, of which almoſt every houſe has one : 
they afterwards make ſome viſits, return home at 
dinner-time, undreſs, and dine frugally with their 
families. After their meal they get between the 
ſheets, and ſleep for an hour or two, and after 


that loiter away as much in doing nothing at all; 


but then they dreſs, and go to the ring, which 1s 
without the gate del Popoli; from thence to 
the Ponte Mole: there's a walk which is very ſor- 
rily payed, between two walls and ſome pitiful 
houſes ; and there is no air, but duſt enough to 
choke one. 


ſpagne, where I think I have already told you 
how they amuſe themſelyes : from the ſquare they 
go and make their viſits of ceremony: at two 
o clock at night, which in the long ſummer days 
is about ten with us, they fall into aſſemblies. 
Theſe may be divided into three claſſes : the great 
companies, for gaming ; the private companies, 


where they alſo.play ; and the ſocieties, in which 


they only converſe. x: 278 
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When the ſun is upon its decline, 
the beau monde repairs to the ſquare, or place d E- 
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They play at ſuch games as we Ultramontains 
know no more of than magick, viz. ſuch as ta- 
rot, pazzica, premiere, and milchiades. As to 
the laſt of theſe, I take it to be like languages, 
which *tus diſhcult to be maſter of, unleſs people 
begin to learn them when they are young. It 
would take up a man's whole lite to learn to know 
the cards, whereof at one game they play with 
99, Which are painted too with very extraordinary 
figures, of popes, devils, &c. and it often happens 
that the devil takes up the pope. During the con- 
clave they play at pharo; but the Pope has pro- 
hibited all games of hazard. 

The private atlemblies differ only from the 
publiek ones, in that they have not ſo much com- 
pany. There is generally the miſtreſs of the 
houte, and a dozen peftits-colets, who really are 
the petit mattres of this place, ſuppoſing them to 
be Italians; for you are not to imagine that theſe 
gentlemen will tuffer a poor Ultramountain abbe 
to put in a word, becauſe they think he has nei- 
ther ſenſe nor merit. As this is a country of 
prieſts, you thall tee ten ſparks of the band to one 
ot the ſword. Iis true, that the abbe wears the 
fame habit as the gentlemen of the gown, and as 
all others do, who are not able to lay out much 
money in clothes; fo that when you tee a petit- 
colet come out of any ſuſpicious place, you 
muſt beware of mittakes ; for they are not al- 
ways prieſts, nor even clergymen. 

A gentleman that lives beyond the mountains 
will here de apt to forget the good manners he 
has contracted in France, or eliewhere ; the ge- 
ne rality of the Romans know nothing more than 
ceremony, becauſe they are ignorant of good 
manners; and there's ſcarce one of them in a 
thoutand that has the air of a man of quality. 
To de judge of this, one muſt fee them at table, 
and in hat a very flovenly manner they de- 
have at their meals, which is owing to their 
eating generally alone; for they then loll fo 
much upon the table, that when they dine in 
company they are at a loſs what to do. They 
are not only naſty in their manner of eating, 
but in their clothes; for I delieve there is not a- 
dove one out of thirty that puts on freſh linnen 
every day. | 

1 he Icalians are in general accuſed of being 
xalous 3 but 1 really think it wrong, for 
there's no nation where the ladies have more 
freedom than here. It is pothble, that fome of 
the leaven of the antient jealouty may ſtill re- 
main among the citizens z but as to the people 
of guality, 1 do not think them any more liable 
to that imputation than our people are: I with I 
could fay 2s much in their vindication as to their 
avarice; but the fact is too well known, and it 
s the orizinal fin of almot all the Italians, par- 
ticularly of the Romans, from the higheſt to the 
lowet ; and di undoubtedly this avaricious dem- 


per, which makes them ſo ſober as they are; for 
when they are at other folks tables they are in- 
temperate enough; yet I never ſaw the better 
fort drunk, and the common people but very ſel- 
dom. They are accuſed alſo of being revenge- 
ful, which may be true enough ; but really they 
are cried out againſt upon that ſcore much more 
than they deſerve; for I have known ſome that 
have received affronts, ſo good-natured as to for- 
get them. Tis true, that the populace are very 
apt to make ute of the ſtiletto ; but this is owing 
to the too great indulgence of the magiſtrate. 
A man convicted of murder for the firſt time, 
is condemned to the gallies; tho' in ſome caſes 
indeed, he is only baniſhed from the city, and 
the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, and then, after two or three 
*ears ablence, he pays fifty crowns, and returns to 

ome. They who have committed a murder 
and are not apprehended, generally compound 
the matter with the government, by paying a cer- 
tain ſum of money. If juſtice were no ſtricter 
in our part of the world, and if our churches 
were ſanctuaries, as they are here, we ſhould have 
more crimes perhaps committed among us than 
there are at Rome, where, when all is ſaid and 
done, we don't here of robberies, nor of murders 
committed for the fake of robberies; and tho 
there are no lanthorns, nor watchmen, nor pa- 
trolls here in the night, I ſhould make no ſcruple 
to go from one end of the city to the other with 
my purte in my hand. What I ſhould be moſt 
afraid of, would be the being affaſhnated by mi- 
ftake ; but even murders of this kind are much 
oftener committed among the dregs of the people, 
than among perſons of condition; for fince I 
have been here, I have not heard of fuch an ac- 
cident to any perſon of note. 

The Campania of Rome is under the imme- 
diate government of the Pope ; the other provin- 
ces of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are governed by le- 
gates, or vice-legates; beſides which, there is a 
commander in chief of the forces in every pro- 
vince, and every city hath its governor deputed 
dy the Pope; but as to the podeſtas or judges, and 
other inferior officers, they are elected by the 
inhabitants. The great oppreſſion complained of 
in the Pope's territories, is his ingrothng all the 
corn in the country, obliging the owners and 
occupiers of lands to fell his agents their corn at 
a very low rate, and retailing it out again at 
double the price; infomuch that ſome gentlemen 
chuſe to let their lands lie uncultivated, rather than 
manure them, the charges of ploughing and ſow- 
ing exceeding the profits they make. But it can 
hardly be ſuppoſed, that this is generally the caſe ; 
for if the people were difcouraged in this man- 
ner from ploughing their grounds, the Sovereign 
muſt lofe the duty arifing by corn, which is one 
of the beft branches of his revenue : neither does 
„ as 

ome 


ſome ſuggeſt, when he retails it out; for travellers 
all agree, that bread corn is very reaſonableat Rome; 
and tho there have been ſome oppreſſors among 
the Roman Pontiffs, there have been others, who 
have diſtributed great quantities of grain to the poor 
gratis. So that to ſay with ſome, that the govern- 
ment is mild, and with others, tis oppreſſive, is 
ridiculous : it is by all allowed to be deſpotical, and 
varies according to the diſpoſition and temper of 
the Pontiff who happens to be upon the throne. 
Only thus much is obſerved in general, that there 
is more liberty allowed at Rome to thoſe of a 
differgnt communion, than in any other Roman 
catholick city whatever. As to the Roman 
villa's: 

Tivoli, the antient Tibur, ſaid to be built by 
the Greeks, is ſituated on the brow of a hill, near 
the river Anio or Teverone, about twenty miles 
to the eaſtward of Rome. The hill is covered 
with olive-trees for hve or fix miles together, and 
. adorned with beautiful villa's, or palaces : from 
hence there is a glorious proſpect over the Cam- 
pania, as far as Rome itſelf. In the time of the 
antient Romans, it was eſteemed one of the 
moſt healthful, as well as pleaſant fituations in 
Italy; on which account they had their ſum- 
mer retirements here. Ho RAC E was ſo well 
pleaſed with the fituation, that he wiſhes it 
might be the retreat of his old age. The Te- 
verone forms a caſcade, or rather cataract, near 
this town, falling from a rock, in one of the ca- 
vities whereof is faid to be the grotto of Le vu- 
COTHEA, the Tiburtin fibyl, from whence ſhe 
uttered her oracles. Here are alſo the ruins of 
an antient round building, ſurrounded with marble 
Pillars, ſuppoſed to be the temple of HER CULEs 
' SAXANUS. One of the greateſt modern curio- 
ſities, is the palace belonging to the family of 
Es T E, or Modena, admired for its architecture, 
ſculpture, paintings, gardens, and water-works. 

Tivoli is now reduced to a very little town, 
ſurrounded with an ordinary wall; but is ſtill 
the ſee of a biſhop. Not far from it is the rivu- 
let of Salforata, formerly Albula, from whoſe wa- 
ters there ariſes a ſulphureous ſtench, which ma 
be ſmelt at a good diſtance. The little lake 
from whence this river iſſues, is one of the greateſt 
natural curioſities about Rome: it lies in the ve 
bottom of the Campania, and is the drain of theſe 
parts ; the fides are covered with a kind of ftony 
cruſt, and in it are ſeveral floating iſlands, twen- 
ty or thirty yards over, ſuppoſed to be formed 
originally by parcels of rarified ſulphureous earth, 
caſt up by the water, which, ſticking to ruſhes 
and herbs, have been augmented by degrees to 
this bigneſs. This lake is unfathomable, and yet 
not above a mile in compaſs at preſent : but Mr, 
ADD1$SON ſuppoſes the banks have grown over it 
in the ſame manner the iſlands have been formed 
init; and that in time the whole ſurface will be 
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cruſted over, as the iſlands are enlarged, and the 
banks cloſe in upon them; for all round the 
lake, where the ground was dry, they diſcovered 
it to be hollow by the trampling of the horſes feet. 
Near Tivoli alſo are the ſtone quarries, from 
whence they fetch that ſtone uſed in their build- 
ings at Rome, called T'iburtine-ſtone, of which 
great part of St. PETER's is built, not com- 
parable to Portland-ſtone, of which the churches 
in London are built. 55 

As to the great outcry in our part of the world, 
againſt the luxury of the cardinals, ſays the ba- 
ron, I really think it unjuſt; for I cannot ſee 
wherein it conſiſts. Their houſhold is not over 
and above numerous. Their domeſticks are ge- 
nerally a maitre de chambre, an officer, who, they 
ſay, is tantamount to the great chamberlain of 
our electors; a cup bearer, a train- bearer, one or 
two gentlemen, two or three prieſts, as many va- 
lets de chambre, eight or ten lackeys, three coach- 
men, eight horſes, and three coaches. Their 
furniture is red damask, very plain. They keep 


ſo frugal a table, that they commonly allow their 


cook but one or two teſtoons a day to defray the 
expence of it, excluſive of the wine, bread, and 
fruit; for they always eat alone. None but the car- 
dinal miniſters kcep an open table at any time. 
The Princes of Italy every where give them the 
upper-hand; and a cardinal takes ſo much ſtate 
upon himſelf, that he refuſes the precedency in 
his own houſe to a Sovereign Prince of Italy. Our 
Princes, on the other fide of the mountains, are, 
perhaps, as ſtanch catholicks, and as much de- 
voted to the holy ſee as the Italian Princes are; 
yet they don't pay this homage to the cardinals. 
hen one cardinal makes a viſit to another, 
the latter receives the viſitant at the coach-door, 
and conducts him into the chamber of audience, 
where they both place themſelves in arm- chairs, 
under a canopy ; and after having been a few 
minutes by themſelves, the gentlemen of the 
cardinal that receives the viſit bring them ice, 


chocolate, and ſweetmeats. When the ſtranger 


goes away, the other waits on him to the coach, 


y lends him a hand to put him into it, and even 


ſhuts the coach-door. They give one another the 
title of eminency ; but in all their interviews 
there's a great air of conſtraint. 

The complete number of cardinals is ſeventy. 
They are the Pope's counſellors in ordinary, and 
have the right of electing him. They are diſtin- 
guiſhed into three orders, viz, fix cardinal bi- 
ſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons, Their 
number was fixed by Pope Six Tus V. The 


firſt cardinal biſhop is ſtiled dean of the ſacred col- 
lege. This dean, the firſt cardinal prieſt, and 
the firſt cardinal deacon, are ſtiled chiefs of the 
order; and, as ſuch, they have the prerogative 
of giving audience to.ambaſſadors, and to the ma- 
giſtrates of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, during the va- 

cancy 
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cancy of the holy ſee. Ixnocewxrt IV. white 
the council was held at Lyons, mage a rule, that 


the cardinals hat ſhould be red, to denote, that 


they were always ready to ſhed their blood for 
the liberties of the church, Boxnirace VIII. 
ordered, that they ſhould wear ſcarlet robes. 
PAUL JI. required, that their bonnets ſhould be 
of the fame colour. And URBAN VIII granted 
them the title of eminency, which before that 
was only given to the eccleſiaſtical Electors of the 
empire, and to the © nd Maſter of Malta. The 
council of 'Trent owned it to be the right of all 
nations to put in for the dignity of cardinal ; 
but thoſe who puſh for it with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, are the kindred of the reigning Pope, the 
nuncios in Germany, France, and Spain, the 
auditors of the rota, the clerks of the chamber, 
and, in fine, many of the Pope's great officers. 
The Pope claims a power of depoſing cardinals, 
which they on the other hand deny he hath ; and 
certain it is, that cardinal Coſcia, who fo richly 
deſerved it, was not degraded, tho' a ſentence 
was paſſed upon him, and ratified, whereby he 
was declared excommunicate, and out of a poſ- 
hibility of being abſolv'd, but by the Pope, even in 
articulo mortis; he is alſo to be conſined in a 
fortreſs, deprived of the power of ſpeaking or 
voting, &c. But as omnia venalia Romæ, e- 
ven more now than in JuUGURTHA's time, the 
cardinal DEL GivDic1, who is a friend of his 
eminency CosCIA, gave him to underſtand, that 
the Pope was reſolved to treat him as a grand vi- 
zir in diſgrace; that he muſt abſolutely refund, 
and that all his fins ſhould be blotted out. Con- 
ſequently his eminency ſubmitted to implore his 
Highneſs's clemency, on condition of paying 
well for it; and, in fine, his pardon has been 
taxed at thirty thouſand ducats. He has cla- 
moured againſt it not a little; but the holy 
father would not bate an ace of it, and the car- 
dinal was forced to acquieſce : however, as he al- 
ways watches for the death of the Pope, he de- 
fired to pay it at ſeveral terms; and, upon depo- 
ſiting ten thouſand crowns down, he immediate- 
iy received abſolution, his guards were taken off, 
and he had liderty granted him to walk about in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, and to converſe there 
with his brother ,the biſhop of Targa. He pleads 
poverty, and ſhuffles off his payment from one 
ume to another, in conſtant expectation that the 
gout will rife in the Pope's ſtomach, and take 
him out of the way. At length, in 17 34, he 
paid down ten thouſand crowns more. But a 
dallector of taxes, from whom he formerly re- 
ceived a great preſent, to procure him an acquit- 
tance from the chamber, to which he owed ſe- 
venty thouſand crowns, died lately infolvent, 
and without making good the fraud ; and as 
CxsSaAR, they fay, loſes nothing, the chamber 
comes upon cardinal Cos c iA, who is condemned 


to pay this deficiency too z and the Pope won't 
hear any talk of compounding it. 

There are in Rome certain perſons ſtiled Ro- 
man Princes, who for the moſt part are only be- 
holden for this princely dignity, to the happineſs 
of their families, in having one of them a Pope ; 
for many of them are ſcarce ſo much as gentle- 
men. "They are complimented with the ſtile of 
excellency ; but this title extends only to the firſt- 
born of the family. They require a vaſt deal of 
homage from their domeſticks ; and all affect to 
have canopies and chambers of audience in their 
palaces. They expect that a gentlman ſhould come 
to their houtes without ſending word teforuhand, 
and wait in their antichamber till they are pleaſed 
to ſee him. You will think that they muſt be 
very neceſſitous gentlemen, who will ſubmit to 
this rule, and that their excellency's antichambers 
are only frequented by their own domeſticks. 
When they receive viſits from one another in 
ceremony, they ſeat themſelves under a canopy, 
like the cardinals ; then they go abroad in ſtate, 
and have two coaches to follow their body-coach, 
in which his excellency ſits forward by himſelf, 
and his gentlemen ride backward ; and at the 
boots of the coach a footman carries an umbrel- 
la before them, as is done before the cardinals, 
which is a ſignal of reſpect, that requires all 
coaches, except thoſe of the cardinals or prieſts, 
to give them the way, and even toſtop while they. 
pats by. 

The princeſſes formerly did not uſe to give the 
right-hand to the ladies of quality, at their own 
houſes ; but ſince the honours annexed to nepo- 
tiim have been aboliſhed, they have been obliged 
to humble themſelves, and to treat the ladies as 
their equals; yet for all this, they correſpond to- 
gether very little. Heretofore too, the Pope's 
nieces did not give precedence to any body, not 
even to the princeſſes; and all ladies in general 
were obliged to be in a full dreſs when they paid 
them a viſit ; nor did the nieces go to any body's 
houſe, but enjoyed all the honours of ſovereigns. 
But all this is over now ; for the nieces of the 
preſent Pope not only give the right-hand to - 
dies of the lowef rank, but alſo return their vi- 
fits. 

The thing which puffs up this gentry to ſuch a 
degree, is, that gentlemen of good familtes make 
no ſcruple to wait on them ; the poverty among 
the nobility being very great, and there being but 
a very indifferent chance for gentlemen of the 
ſword , becauſe the greateſt part of the Roman 
gentry are ſo much degenerated from their an- 
ceſtors, that they have no taſte for arms, while 
their fondneſs for Rome, and the notion they 
have, that there is not ſuch a delightful place in 
the world, hinders them from going abroad, and 
puts them under a neceſſity of being ſlaves to 
people who are very often inferiors in birth. 


Nor 
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Nor do the Roman princes diſtinguiſh them- 
felves either by their air, or their manner of li- 
ving. They have a great number of footmen 
indeed, ſome no leſs than two dozen ; but they 
live very meanly ; ſo that not one of them keeps 
an open table, or has any thing to treat with but 
ice, and at moſt a diſh of chocolate. The evening 
is the time to converſe with them; for as ſoon 
as the Angelus has ſounded, all ceremonies at 
Rome are over; the abbots and prieſts go in the 
lay habit to the cardinals, and all compliments 
at meeting are ſet aſide. 

The princeſſes have the privilege of being lighted 
to the publick ſpectacles by eight flambeaux of 
white wax; but I have known ſome of them, who, 
for ſaving their wax, never burnt any till they came 
within four or five hundred paces of the theatre, 
when they ſtopped to give their lacqueys time to 
light their flambeaux in order that they might ar- 
rive at the opera in pomp; and when they went 
out they ſtopped at the very ſame place for their 
lacqueys to put out their flambeaux, from which 
place all the light the princeſſes had to go home 
by, was no more than a couple of little dark 
lanthorns, which are here made uſe of commonly. 
This way of going with eight flambeaux, puts me 
in mind of a certain Engliſh dutcheſs, who having 
travelled in that manner at Rome, would fain 
have introduced the faſhion at Paris too ; but ſhe 
was forbid to make that parade there, becauſe the 
firſt two or three times that ſhe went abroad with 
1o much ſplendor, every body fell on their knees, 
and thought the holy ſacrament was carrying to 
ſome ſick perſon. 

Moſt of the ladies, as well as princeſſes, have 
very magnificent coaches, but ſeldom make uſe 
of them. The marquiſs Sup ARINI, who has 
lately matched his ſon, has made his daughter-in- 
law a preſent of a coach, for which he gave ſeven 
thouſand Roman crowns, and there are many 
others that coſt more money; but theſe coaches 
are terrible machines, and it isas much as a pair 
of horſes can do to drag them along. Beſides, 
theſe ſtately portable houſes have an attendance 
on them which is by no means ſuitable ; they are 
generally accompanied by half a ſcore or a dozen 
ſhabby footmen, who, with the ſwords that they 
wear, look more like catchpoles than footmen ; 
their liveries in general are ſcare-crows, and I do 
not think that there are any in the world more fan- 


taſtical. The lacqueys are for the moſt part old, 


dirty, unſhapeable fellows, becauſe when once a 
poor wretch has a livery put upon his back, he 
never throws it off, and does not fo much as at- 
tain the honour of being a valet de chambre: 
when he is paſt his ſervice, his maſter jubilees him, 
that is to fay, puts him upon half-pay, and he 
ſerves no longer. The appearance, or neatneſs of 
a ſervant, are things that are not regarded here, 


and provided they have but the number, what 
matters it, ſay they, how they look? 

This humour of keeping fo many lacqueys, has 
infected even the citizens; they who are in ſuch 
mean circumſtances, that they cannot afford to 
maintain them the whole year round, covenant 
with them only for ſundays and faints days. Thus 
a journeyman ſhoemaker, or a chimney-{weeper, 
who has but that very day put a ſcrub livery on 
his back, and that often borrowed of a tallyman, 
ſhall walk gravely before young maſter or pretty 
miſs to and from church, with his greaſy hair 
turned up behind his ears, and a long ſword by 
his fide. For it would be reckoned indecent. 
here, to ſee a woman, or a miſs, go abroad 
alone, and the moſt abandoned proſtitutes are 
always attended with a matron. 

They have but two forts of puniſhments at 
Rome, viz. the ſtrappa corda, and the gibbet. 
The firit, tho? it is not mortal, ſeems to my mind 
more terrible than death itſelf : the malefactor 
being tied with his two hands together to a 
rope, by which he is hoiſted fifteen or ſixteen 
feet from the ground, and then let fall on a 
ſudden, ſo that he generally becomes a cripple 
for life. When a man is to be hanged they 
talk of it a week before-hand, as if it was the 
fineſt holy-day in the world. The night before 
the execution, ſeveral prelates, princes, and o- 
thers of quality, admitted into the confraternity of 
comforters, repair at midnight to the priſon. When 
they come near the dungeon they make a great 
noiſe, and with a loud voice, aſk the goaler, 
Where is ſuch a one? naming the criminal that 
is to be condemned. Here he is, ſays the man, 
loud enough to be heard by the criminal. Open 
the doors to us, ſay the comforters ; he is in a 
bad ſtate there, we will remove him to a place 
where he ſhall be better. The turnkey opens 
the dungeon, and lets in the comforters, who 
exhort the criminal to go along with them ; 
and being guarded by a company of the Sbirri, 
they put him in the middle, and carry him 
thro' ſeveral galleries and turnings towards the. 
door of a chapel, before which is hung a piece 
of black cloth. Juſt as the criminal is pre- 
paring to enter it, the fiſcal, calling him by his 
name, ſays to him, You — there is your ſen- 
tence ; and at the ſame time throws him a 
paper, in which the ſentence is written. The 
criminal reads it, or elſe one of the comforters 
daes that office for him: that very moment 
the Sbirri withdraw, and the comforters remain 
alone with the criminal: then the cloth hung 
before the chapel door is lifted up, and the pa- 
tient is led to the altar at the end of it, with a 
crucifix upon it, in the middle of fix lighted 
wax candles; where the queſtion is put to him, 
If he is willing to confeſs ? If he ſays Yes, as 
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very few Italians die willingly without confeſ- 
ſion, a confeſſor is allotted him, who gives 
him the beſt advice he can. 

After the criminal has confeſſed, he receives the 
ſacraments, and the comforters continue with 
him till the next day. At ten o'clock, which 
is the hour of execution, he is conveyed in a 
cart to the gallows, to which he rides back- 
wards, attended by two prieſts, and two com- 
forters: when they are come to the fatal place, 
they ſet him down out of the cart before a chapel 
to ſay his prayers, and then they make him walk 
backwafds to the foot of the ladder, which he 
alſo mounts with his back to it; when the hang; 
man, who is at the top of it, faſtens the rope 
about his neck, and then leans with all his weight 


upon his ſhoulders to put him out of his pain. 


After he is expired, maſſes are ſaid in all the 
churches, and even in the Pope's chapel, for the 
repoſe of his ſoul ; and for this end a collection 
is made, to- which the pooreſt people contribute 
ſomething : at length, after he has hung four or 
five hours, he is buried like another man. 

I ſhall conclude, ſays the baron, with a re- 
mark I have made upon the Romans in par- 
ticular, and the Italians in general; I mean as 
to the reciprocal hatred of the inhabitants of the 
different ſtates of Italy. I cannot imagine 
that they ſhould be ſo blind as not to ſee the 
prejudice it does them ; for, in ſhort, it is not 
barely the hatred of one province to another, 
but it diffuſes its poiſon to the towns that are 
ſubject to one and the ſame ſovereign. "Theſe 
people do not conſider, that they form one and 
the ſame nation; and that if they did but unite 
together, they would be both rich and power- 
ful ; but being jealous of one another, they only 
ſeek to ruin each other, and by that means de- 
prive themſelves of the moſt folid ſupport of 
their liberty. - 

The former edition of the MoperRNn HISTORY 
of Italy, left Pope BEN EDI XIII. in the chair, 
exceeding weak and infirm: however, the pious 
Pontiff could not be perſuaded by his phyſi- 
cians, to omit his accuſtomed devotions; and 
in the month of October 1729, as he was ce- 
lebrating maſs, and going to drink out of the 
chalice, his hands ſhook to that degree, that he 
ſpilt all the wine and water that was in it upon 
his veſtment and the ground, at which the Pon- 
tiff was in a great conſternation, and it was 
thought proper to burn the garment, to plain 
the foot of the altar, and burn the ſhavings. 

His favourite cardinal CosC1a, having been 


-accuſed about the ſame time of intolerable extor- 


tion and oppreſſion, of which his Holineſs would 
never believe him guilty ; to ſecure his emi- 
nence againſt future enquiries, he ſigned an in- 


ſtrument of indemnity, importing, that this car- 


dinal ſhould never be made accountable for his 
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adminiſtration, or for any money that paſſed 
through his hands, by any future proceedings 
againſt him ; and that whatever he acquired, his 
Holineſs made him a free giſt of it. 

But the cardinal ſoon after loſt his patron and 


protector; the Pope was taken ill of a fever on 


the 14th of February 1729-30, and-died on the 
21ſt of the ſame month, being then fourſcore 
years of age, and ſome few days more; for he 
was born on the ſecond of February 1650. He 
was the eldeſt ſon of Don FERDINAND ORS 
NI, or URSINI, Duke of Gravina, and was made 
cardinal by Pope CLEMENT Xa on the 22d of 
February 1672. He was the oldeſt cardinal of 
the college when he was elected Pope, on the 
29th of May 1724, and then took the name of 
BENEDICT XIII. 

The Pope was no ſooner dead, but cardinal 
ALB ANI, chamberlain of the holy ſee, cauſed 
the effects of cardinal Coscia to be ſeized, 
and the principal agents of his extortions to be 
impriſoned ; particularly his ſteward, and the 
farmer of the revenues arifing by fiſh, who 
were in great danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the mob, as well as the cardinal himſelf ; but 
he had the good fortune to ſave himſelf by a 
timely retreat: however, the cardinals aſſem- 
bling ſoon after, for the election of a new Pope, 
cardinal Cos c iA found means privately to get 
into the conclave, where he made loud com- 
plaints of the ſeizing his effects, but could get 
none of them reſtored. 

After a conclave of four months, the choice 
fell upon cardinal LauRENCE CoRsini, who 
was declared duly elected on the 12th of July 
1730, taking upon him the name of CL £- 
MENT XII. He was born at Florence April 7, 
1652, and conſequently within two years of 
fourſcore at the time of his election, being of the 
noble family of the CoRsIxI's in Tuſcany. 

I proceed now to give ſome account of the 
wars that happened in Italy, during the pontifi- 
cate of CLEMENT XII. which may be in a 
great meaſure aſcribed to the treaty concluded at 
Seville, between Great Britain and Spain, in the 
year 1729, to which France and the States Ge- 
neral alſo became parties ; for by this treaty, it 
was agreed, that the contracting parties ſhould 
introduce fix thouſand Spaniards into the dutchy 
of Tuſcany, to ſecure the ſucceſhon of Don 
CARLos, Prince of Spain, to that dutchy, after 
the death of the then reigning Duke : which 
the Emperor appeared extremely averſe to, and 
ordered great bodies of his troops to. march into 
Italy, in the year 17 30, to oppoſe the Spaniards 
and their confederates, if they ſhould attempt 
to put that article of the treaty in execution, 
which prevented the tranſporting the Spaniards 
to Italy that year: but the Emperor, finding 
that they would be aſſiſted by the fleet * land 
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forces of Great Britain the following year, if he 
did not come into the meaſures preſcribed by 
the treaty of Seville, he conſented, at length, 
very unwillingly, that if Great Britain, and her 
allies, would guarantee his hereditary dominions 
to himſelf, and his heirs female, he would ſub- 
mit to the introduction of fix thouſand Spa- 
niards into Tuſcany ; and they were according- 
ly convoyed to Italy in the year 1731, by the 
united fleets of Great Britain and Spain, and 


took poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Tuſcany ; which 


proved, as the Emperor expected, the ruin of 
his affairs on that fide; for the Queen of Spain, 
whoſe ambition, probably, will never be ſ:- 
tisfied, till ſhe ſees her ſon, Don CAR Los, 
ſovereign of all the Spaniſh territories in Italy, 
having thus got footing there, entred into a 
confederacy with the King of France, to drive 
the Emperor out of all the Italian provinces 
which formerly belonged to the crown of 
Spain, and prevailed on the King of Sardinia 
to come .into this ſcheme, contrary to his moſt 
ſolemn treaties and engagements with the Em- 
peror ; Spain offering to augment his domi- 
nions with the dutchy of Milan, or the greateſt 
part of it. The grand motive which prevailed 
on France to come into this confederacy, was 
the weakening the Emperor, whom ſhe ever 
looked upon as her moſt formidable rival in 
power. The confederates laid hold of the ſlight- 
eſt pretence imaginable for putting their deſigns 
in execution; namely, the Emperor's making 
intereſt to get the Hlector of Saxony advanced 
to the throne of Poland : and obſerving, that 
his Imperial Majeſty, relying on the guarantee 
of the maritime powers, for the ſecurity of his 
Italian territories, had withdrawn moſt of his 
troops from Italy; in this favourable juncture, 


they united their forces that were in garriſon 


in Tuſcany, with thoſe of the King of Sardi- 
nia, and invaded Milan the latter end of the 
year 1733, and being ſupported by another 
body of troops from France, under the com- 
mand of marſhal VILLA RS, reduced almoſt all 
that dutchy within the ſpace of a few months ; 
while another army, commanded by the Duke 
of Berwick, was ordered to paſs the Rhine, and 
invade the frontiers of Germany, as has been 
related already. x 
The following year, the Spaniards having 
tranſported another army of twenty thouſand 
men to Italy, Don CAR Los invaded the king- 
dom of Naples; and being arrived at Averſa, 
three leagues from the city of Naples, on the 
ninth of April 17 34, deputies came from thence, 
and made their ſubmiſſion to this Prince, deli- 
vering him the keys of the city. While the 


King remained in the neighbourhood of Naples, 


the count de Montemar, the Spaniſh general, 
* 2 to purſue the Imperialiſts; who, to 
ol. III. 
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the number of fix or ſeven thouſand men, com- 
manded by general VIScON TI, retired to a camp 
of difficult acceſs near the town of Bitonto, 
where they were attacked on the 25th of May 
by the Spaniſh army, which were three times 
their number, and totally defeated ; for which 


victory, Don CAR Los cauſed Te deum to he. 


ſung in the cathedral of Naples, and created 
count de Montemar duke of Bitonto, being the 
place where he gained that memorable: victo- 
26 which rendered Don CAR Los maſter of 
that kingdom. 

After this victory the Spaniards laid ſiege to 
Gaieta, which ſurrendered on the fifth of Au- 
guſt, and then made preparations for the inva- 
ſion of Sicily, and landed twenty thouſand men 
there, under the command of the duke of Bi- 
tonto, in the — of September 17 34. 
whereupon the whole iſland revolted to them, 
except the citadel of Meſſina, and the fortreſſes 
of Syracuſe and Trepani. The Spaniards after- 
wards laying ſiege to the citadel of Melina, 
that fortreſs ſurrendered on the 22d of February 
1734-5, on the taking whereof, the Infante Don 
CaRLos, now ſtiled King of Naples and Si- 
cily, embarked for that iſland, where he landed 
on the ninth of March; and, on the ſecond of 
June, the town of Syracuſe ſurrendered, and 
immediately after the fortreſs of Trepani, which 
had been blocked up ever ſince the Spaniards 
landed in the ifland : and now the Spaniards, 
being entire maſters of Sicily, Don CaR Los 


made a triumphant entry into the capital city 


of Palermo, on the thirtieth of June 17 34, 
_ on the third of July following was crowned 

ng. | 

The town of Capua having been cloſely 
blocked up ever ſince the arrival of the Spa- 
niards in the kingdom of Naples, ſurrendered on 
the 21ſt of November 17 34; and ſoon after the 
duke of Bitonto reduced Orbitello, and Porto 
Ercole, and the reſt of the fortreſſes the Im- 
perialiſts were poſſeſſed of on the coaſt of Tuſca- 
ny: after which, he detached part of his army 
to the aſſiſtance of the confederates in Lom- 
bardy; whereupon the Emperor was obliged to 


abandon all the places he was poſſeſſed of in 


Italy, except the city of Mantua, as has been 
related already; and the following year 1735, 
a treaty of peace was concluded between the 
Emperor on one ſide, and the Spaniards and their 
confederates on the other; whereby the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily were confirmed to 
Don CAR Los; and on the other hand, Milan 
and Mantua (except ſome few places aſſigned to 
the King of Sardinia) were yielded to the Em- 
peror, and Tuſcany to the Duke of Lorrain 
after the death of the then Duke) as has been 


related already in the hiſtory of Germany. 
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But to give a more particular account of the 
late war in the north of Italy ; altho' the Em- 
peror was ſurpriſed at the beginning of the war, 
and loſt moſt of the towns in Milan within the {pace 
of a few months, for want of garrifons to de- 
fend them : he afterwards reinforced his army 
in the Mantuan, and diſputed the ground by 


inches with the French and their confederates, Ge 


maintaining the remainder of his Italian terri- 
tories with great obſtinacy, till the confederates 
were joined by the victorious army from Na- 
ples; © and then the Imperialiſts, finding it im- 
poſlible to reſiſt the united power of the confe- 
derates, retired out of Italy, as has been faid in 
the year 1735. 

During this war, the moſt conſiderable ac- 
tions were, firſt, that af Parma, of which we 
received the following account 'from Mantua, 
viz. On the 27th of June 1734, count Merci 


paſſed the Parma with his army : the ſame day 


he received advice, that the marſhal pz CorGxy, 
had likewiſe ordered his army to march. The 
29th, count Merci advanced towards the vil- 
lage of Croceta: he found that the enemy had 
already began to intrench themſelves under the 
walls of Parma, and that they had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of two caſſines. That general, at the head 
of five companies of grenadiers, ſupported. by 
five or fix battalions, attacked the enemy about 
eleven o'clock with ſo much vigour, that he 
took one of the caſſines, and fix pieces of can- 
non, which he immediately turned upon the 
French; but he being unfortunately killed ſoon 
after with a cannon ball, and his troops not be- 
ing timely ſupported, the enemy obliged them 
to abandon the caſhne: the fight continued, 
nevertheleſs, with a great deal of vigour till night, 
without any conſiderable advantage on either fide. 
The Prince of Wirtemderg, who took upon 
him the command of the army, as ſoon as he 
heard that count Merci was killed, beha- 
ved very gallantly : he received two wounds, 
and had ſeveral horſes ſhot under him ; there 
was only the right wing of our army engaged, 
that is to ſay, eighteen battalions, with a regi- 
ment of horſe, and another of dragoons, the 
left wing not having fired a ſhot. We had 
zbout four thoufind men killed and wounded 
upon the held of battle. 

Among thoſe killed the 29th, befides count 
Mac, were the prince of Culmbach, counts 
NicroLas PaLFi and HarRACH, general 


pz Vixx, colonels FokRMENTINI and SEC- i 


KENDOREF, counts Daux, NESSELROTH, 
ODCHEFFN BURG, the uis D EsrE, the 


Foung prince cf Lowenſtein, &c. Among the 


wounded were prince Lewis of Wirtemberg, 
the Count DE CasTELBARCOo, M. De Dits- 
BACH, M. DE WACHTEXDONCK, M. DE 
RESsTON I, &c. DE LA Tour was 


kiewie wounded, and taken priſoner. 


On the other hand, the French acknowledged 
they had three or four thouſand men killed and 
wounded in this action, which they obſerved laſted 
longer, and was more bloody than any in the 
memory of man. It ſeems to have been a 
drawn battle, both ſides claiming the victory, 
and very probably, had not count MRC, the 
rman general, been killed in the beginning 
of the action, the Germans had obtained a com- 
pleat victory. 

The next conſiderable action was on the 
15th of September, when count KoNINGSECK, 
the Imperial general, paſſed the river Sechia in 
the night, ſurpriſed marſhal BxoGL1o, the 
French general, in his quarters, took great part 
of his baggage, and made between two and three 


thouland pritoners, the general having but juſt 


time to make his eſcape in his ſhirt ; and four 
days after, viz. on the 19th of September, ano- 
ther obſtinate battle was fought under the walls 
of GUASTALLA where neither party would ac- 
knowledge themſelves beaten, but loſt four or 
five thoutand men each; and among the Ger- 
man ofhcers was killed Prince Le wis of Wir- 
temberg. 

The celebrated maſhal VILLARS command- 
ed the French army in Italy, in the beginning 
of the year 1733; but his memory and judg- 
ment failing him, he became troubleſome to the- 
army, and he would have endangered all, if 
the King of Sardinia had not prevailed on the 
King of France to recall him. He fell fick at 
Turin in his way home, and died there on the 
I7th of June 1734, in the 8gth year of his 
age. He was page to Lewis XIV, but went 
very young into the army, and ſoon diſtin» 
guiſhing himſelf, owed his advancement more 
to his merit than his fortune. The French 
looked upon him as the reſtorer of their repu- 
tation in Flanders the laſt war, and the greateſt 
general in his time: he was to the laſt a man 
of uncommon caiety and gallantry ; for whe- 
ther fighting or dancing, he appeared with the 
ſame vivacity and good humour, and ſeemed an 
enemy to none except the jeſuitss What did 
not conſiſt well with ſuch a temper was his 
love of money; he inriched himſelf too much 
by the ſpoils of war, and the contributions he 
uſed to raiſe for ſafe guards. 

The war in the Netherlands being finiſhed by 
the peace of Utrecht, the marſhal Ds VII- 
LARS had again the command of the army 
in Germany. When he took his leave of the 
King, he 205 to him, I moſt humbly mtreat 
your Majeſty, to confider, that I leave you in 
the midſt of my enemies, whilſt I am going 
to fight yours. During the campaign, his ene- 
mies told the King, in hopes his Majeſty would 
cenſure him for it, that he Lid out the ſum 


of eighteen millions of livres in the purchaſe of 
| an 
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an eſtate. The King aſking him one day at 
dinner, if it was true, that he had made ſuch 
a purchaſe; Yes, Sir, replied the marſhal, who 
ſuſpected, that thoſe who told the King of it 
were then at the table, I have bought an eſtate 
which coſt me eighteen [millions of livres, and if 
the war continues, and your Majeſty truſts me 
with the command of your army, I hope to 
purchaſe a more conſiderable one next year at 
the expence of your enemies. 

Before I leave Italy, it may be proper to take 
notice of the abdication of VicToR AMADEUs, 
King of Sardinia, and of his attempts to r-eaſcend 
that throne, of which baron PoLINITZ has 
given us the following particulars, viz. 

Victor AMADEvus, King of Sardinia and 
Duke of Savoy, after the death of the Queen his 
wife, who was daughter of PH1L1P of France, 
duke of Orleans, by HENRIRTTA of England, 
tell in love with the marchioneſs of * St. Sebaſtian, 
lady of honour to the princeſs of Piedmont. The 
virtue of madame de St. Sebaſtian, and the King's 
devotion for her, induced him to marry this fa- 
vourite. But not thinking it honourable for a 
King to place a ſubject on his throne, he took a 
reſolution to reſign his crown before he contract - 
ed fo unequal a + match. He imparted his de- 
ſign to madame de St. Sebaſtian, who did all ſhe 
could to prevail with Vic rok to continue upon 
the throne ; but finding he was reſolved not to 
make her a Queen, ſhe conſented to his abdica- 
tion, ſtill thinking herſelf highly honoured, to 
become the wife of a Prince who had worn a 
crown. King VicToR conſulted with his chief 
favourites, about his abdication, who all adviſed 
him not to leave the throne. His ſon, King 
CHARLES, conjured him to keep poſſeſſion of it. 
I proteſt to your Majeſty, ſaid this Prince, I ne- 
ver once indulged a wiſh to govern, and think my 
{elf exceeding happy to be your Majeſty's firſt 
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ſubject. But all his remonſtrances were of no 
effect; and the 4th of September, 1730, was 
fixed for the day of abdication, Upon that day 
all the chief perſons in the government, and the 
ſenate, met in the great hall of the || palace. 
There the King appeared, without any marks of 
royalty, accompany'd by the Prince of Piedmont, 
and declared to the aſſembly, that he was reſolved 
to yield the throne to his ſon ; and that, from that 
moment, he exempted them, as he did all his 
ſubjects, from the oath of allegiance they had taken 
to him. He exhorted them at the ſame time to 
acknowledge his ſon CHARLES, Prince of Picd- 
ment, for their King; and delired them to be as 
loyal to their new Sovereign as they had been to 
him. Then the act of abdication was audibly 
read by the marquis DEL BoRGo, ſecretary of 
ſtate, and CHARLES was recognized for King. 
After the ceremony was over, King VIc ron, 
with the marchioneſs of St. Sebaſtian, whom he 
had married on condition ** that ſhe ſhould wear 
no other title, ſet out from Chamberry, which 
he had choſe for the place of his retirement. But 
ſcarce a month was paſt, ere he began to repent 
of having given the reins out of his hands, tho” 
the King, his ſon, behaved as dutifully to him as 
if he had been ſtill his ſubject. When King VI c- 
rok reſigned, he adviſed his ſon to cauſe the 
lands of the nobility and gentry to be ſurveyed, 
and to impoſe a tax on them in proportion to 
the number of acres. This ſcheme, tho! it had a 


view to the increaſe of the King's revenues, tend- 


ed to the ruin of the nobility 3 for which reaſon 
CHARLES, when he came to the crown, did 
not think proper to put it in execution. VicToR 
being incenſed at it, wrote about it to his ſon, rather 
in the ſtile of his lord and maſter than his father ; 
and perceiving that CHARLES was ſtill averſe to 
his counſel, he entertained a thought of re-aſcend- 
ing the throne. f To this end, he ſecretly 2 

the 


* The Prince had a kindneſs for mademoiſelle px Cumtane, before ſhe was married to the count de St. Se- 
baſtain, when 'ſhe was maid of honcur to madame royale. She was afterwards a lady of honour to the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, and at laſt tire-woman to the Princeſs of Piedmont, late Queen of Sardinia, She was left 
a widow ann. 1723. While ſhe was married to the count de St. Sebaſtain, ſhe itill preſerved the King's friend- 
ſhip and eſteem, and was always in great credit with him, When the became a widow, the old flames of love 


broke out again; the King gave her an apartment at court, where he could ſee her without being ſeen ; and 


he took care of her family. 


+ "Tis faid, that the real motive of this abdication was his perplexity on account of the ſucceſſion of Parma 
and Tuſcany, and the introduction of the Infante Don CaxLos into Italy. They fay, he entered into engage- 
ments relating to this, firſt with the court of Vienna, and afterwards with Spain, and it not being poſſible to 
him to fatisfy either of theſe courts, without ee rr to the reſentment of the other, he reſolved to ab- 


dicate, at leaſt for a time, becauſe he knew of no o 


er way to extricate himſelf from the dilemma. 


The abdication was performed the 3d of September, in the caſtle of Rivoli. The declared motives were, the 
fatigues of a reign of = years, the infirmities of old age, and the neceſſity of ſome interval of retirement be- 


tween a throne and a tom 


*The King was not married to the counteſs of St. Sebaſtian till he came to Chamberry, where ſhe met him ; 
for he ſet out from 'Turin without her. When he married her, he gave her one hundred thouſand crowns, with 
which ſhe purchaſed the marquiſate of Spigo for her children, and then exchanged her title of counteſs of St. Se- 


baſtian for that of marchioneſs of Spigo. 


++Vicror Amapevs took it into his head to re-aſcend the throne as ſoon as he heard of the concluſion of the 
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Vith a view of getting into it, and of animati 
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the pulſe of the people, and found them all faith- 
ful ſubjects to CHARLES: yet all this did not 
diſcourage him ; he relied upon the troops, which 
he knew had an eſteem for him, and he thought 
they would alſo be his friends; for moſt of 
the officers having been preferred by him, he did 
not doubt but they were ſtill attached to him; 
and he flattered himſelf with their concurrence to 
his deſigns. He wrote to the marſhal Ra x Bin- 
DER, in general terms indeed, but in a ſtile that 
was very ſoothing and tempting. This general, 
who was commander in chief of the forces, be- 
ing ſenfible of what conſequence it was to de- 
prive King V1cToR of the leaſt hopes of re- aſ- 
cending the throne, returned him anſwer, that he 
owned he was obliged to him for his eſtate, ho- 
nours, and every thing.) * Your Majeſty, ſaid 
« the marſhal in his letter, has made me all 


<« that Iam. I am under no obligation to King 


« CHARLES, but my engagements to your Ma- 
« jeſty are inexpreſſible ; tho” of all the favours 
* which you have heaped upon me, the honour of 
&« your them was always to me the deareſt. Give 
« me leave therefore, fir, to preſerve that eſteem, 
« which I preſume to ſay, I have acquird by 
ce the blood J have ſpilt for your ſervice; whereas, 
« fir, I ſhould forfeit it, were I to be ſo unhappy 
<« ns to be guilty of perjury to the King you have 
« given me, and to whom you have enjoined 
© my obedience. I ſhall be as true to him asI 
&« was to your Majeſty, and will ſpend the laſt 
« drop of my blood to maintain him on the 
„ throne. I am, however, always ready to give 
« your Majeſty the moſt fincere marks of my 
«© reſpect for your perſon, being fully perſuaded, 
* fir, that your Majeſty will lay no commands on 
me, but ſuch as are agreeable to that juſtice 
which ever accompanied all your actions, &c. 

This anſwer was not ſufficient to cool King 
V1icroR's ambition to reſume the government. 
He wrote a fecond time to the marſhal DE Rae- 
BINDER, and to other general officers. He aſ- 
ſumed an. imperious ſtile, and ſignified that he 
knew how to puniſh thoſe that refuted to obey 
him. All theſe letters were carried to King 
CHARLES; who being concerned to fee his fa- 
ther ſo uneaſy, ſaid to thoſe who brought them, 
What would you have me do? He is my Father ; 
I depend upon your fidelity, and refign myſelf 
to Providence. 


* 


Lal 


treaty of Vienna, by which the Emperor conſented to the Introduction of the S 


The King was ſtill in hopes that he ſhould be 
able to make VicToR eaſy, and was willing to 
have an interview with him, and for that pur- 
poſe he went with his Queen to Evian, and from 
thence to Chamberry, where CHARL Es paid his 
father a viſit, but found him very much out of 
temper. The Prince, however, bore all with the 
dutifulneſs of a ſon. But when he took leave of 
Vicrto, he paid a viſit to madame de St. Se- 
baſtian, with whom he had a long conference. 
He defired this lady to pacify King Victor, 
and to diſſuade him from concerning himſelf any 
farther with ſtate affairs. He hath made me a 
King, faith CHARLES, anda King I will be, 
You can do any thing with him, therefore make 
him eaſy. If he does not like this, let him chuſe 
any other caſtle or place in my dominions that he 
likes better, of which he ſhall have the entire diſ- 
poſal. They ſay CHARLEs dropt a hint in this 
converſation, that he was inclined to yield his fa- 
ther a province in ſovereignty : however he pro- 
mited great advantages to madame de St. Sebaſtian, 
not only for herſelt, but for the ſon ſhe had by a 
former marriage, and for her brothers. This la- 
dy promiſed the King all that he defired, but kept 
her word very ill; for her ambition to be Queen 
prompted her to make King VicToR every day 
more and more uneaſy. 

Vic ro after this obſerved no meaſures, and 
faid publickly, that he would re-aſcend the throne. 
To this end, he thought it neceflary for him to 
be nearer Turin. He therefore wrote to the 
King, his ſon, that the air of Chamberry was bad 
for his health, and defired him to let him go and 
reſide at the caſtle of Montcallier. CHARLES 
was returned to Turin when he received this 
letter; but before he had time to anſwer it, he 
underſtood that the King his father, and madame 
de St. Sebaſtian, were already come to Montcal- 
lier. He was not at all ſorry for it; becauſe, as he 
knew King VicToR's deſigns, he could better 
obſerve his motions when ſo near him: and King 
VicTOR, on his part, was glad that he was at 
Montcallier, in hopes that the neighbourhood of 
Turin might give him a better opportunity of 
tompering with the garriſon, and the command- 
ing officer of the place. He did all that was in 
his power to gain them, and gave ſuch publick * 
proofs of his intention to re-aſcend the throne, 
that CHAx LEsS's miniſters,F fearing leaſt he ſhould 


call 


paniards, he then let the mar- 


chioneſs del Spigo inio the true motives of his abdication, and into the meaſures he intended to take for re-aſcend- 


ing the throne. This ambiticus woman encoura 


ged him; and being 


withal a very cunning intriguing perſon, 


ihe left no ſtone unturned, to bring a project to bear which would ſet her on the throne ; and ſhe eng: ged all 

her friends and relations in the affair, of whom ſome betrayed her. | 
* Theſe proofs were his ſending for the marquis pzL Boxco to Montcallier, demanding the inſtrument of 

abdication from him, giving him but twelve hours time to fetch it, and his appearing before the citadel of Turin, 


the gariſon to aſſiſt him in his ent 


erpriſe. 


+ Theſe were all privy counſellors and great men ; who, being aſſembled by order of the King, and conſulted 
| | on 
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call in foreigners to his aſſiſtance, unanimouſly 
adviſed the king to confine him. The young 
Prince exclaimed ſeveral times againſt this propo- 
ſition. What, ſaid he, make my father a pri- 
ſoner ? No; I can never conſent to that. And 
indeed it was a long time ere he could agree to 
it ; but at length he was prevail'd on by the ſtre- 
nuous ſollioitations of his council; tho', when 
he ſigned the order for confining him, his hands 
ſhook to ſuch a degree, that the ſecretary of 
ſtate was obliged to guide it. 

The count DE LA PERoVsE, lieutenant ge- 
neral of his forces, was charged with the exe- 
cution of the warrant for arreſting. King V1c- 
TOR, and had a detachment given him of three 
thouſand men, drawn out of the garriſons of Tu- 
rin, and other neighbouring places, to ſupport him 
in the undertaking. They all marched out at the 
ſame hour from their quarters, without knowing 
whether they were to go; and attwo o'clock next 
morning they all arrived at the place appointed, 
at Montcallier. The count DE La PERoOUSE, at- 
tended by the chevalier DE SOLARE, lieutenant 
governor, at the head of a detachment of grena- 
diers, with their bayonets ſcrew'd to their muſ- 
kets, went up the great ſtair-caſe of the palace, 
which led to King VicToR's apartment, while 
the marquis OR MEA, ſecretary of ſtate, who 
carry'd the order ſigned by King CHARLEs, ſe- 
cured the back-ſtairs with another detachment of 
grenadiers. M. DE La PERO USE finding the 
apartment ſhut, broke open the door, and 


after ſeizing a page in waiting, that was a- 


ſleep in the firſt antichamber, he made his way 
farther, and forced open all the doors till he came 
to the chamber where the King was a- bed with 
madame de St. Sebaſtian. This lady hearing a 
noiſe aroſe immediately, and having only time 
to ſlip on a night-gown, ran to the door, when 
feeing ſo many armed men, ſhe cryed out, Oh, 
fir, we are betrayed ! They gave her no time to 
ſay more; but two officers carried her into the 
next chamber, where they cauſed her to be dreſs'd, 
and afterwards conducted her to Ceve, a fortreſs 
of Piedmont. | 

Neither the outcry of madame de St. Sebaſtian, 
nor all the noiſe that was made, had awaked King 
VicToR, who always ſlept ſound. The che- 
valier DE SOLARE ſeiz'd the King's ſword, which 
he ſaw lying ona table, and the count DE 1 
PERoUsE went to the bed-fide and opened the 
curtains. Upon that the king ſtarted out of his 
ſleep, and asked, what was the matte”? The count 
DE LA PE RO Us ſaid to him, that he had orders 
from the King to arreſt him. What King do 
79 mean, faid VICTOR, *tis I that am your 

ing and maſter, you ought to acknowledge no 
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other. Your Majeſty has been ſo, replied the 
count, but you are ſo no longer ; and fince it 
has pleaſed you to give us King CHARLES for 
our lord and maſter, and to command us to obey 
him, I hope your ſelf will ſet us an example 
of ſuch obedience. The King was in a violent 
paſſion, threatened the officers, and refuſed to 
riſe, The chevalier DE SOLARE, coming too 
near the bed, the King punched him with his 
elbow in the belly, and commanded him in 
wrath to withdraw. As he ſtill continued ob- 
ſtinate in his refufal to riſe, the officers lifted him 
up, and dreſs'd him. The King was heard to fay, 
in the mean time, that he only wiſhed to fit two 
hours on the throne, that he might hang up the 
raſcals that had miſled his ſon ; and he named the 
principal lords of the court. G 
As ſoon as he was dreſs'd the officers ſurround- 
ed him, and conducted him down the great ſtair- 
caſe to his coach, that waited for him in the 
yard. The King ſeeing the anti-chamber full of 


grenadiers, ſeemed ſurpriſed at it; and the ſol- 


diers, who as yet knew not on what errand they 
were ſent, ſeemed no leſs ſurpriſed, when they 
ſaw their old King was to be carry'd off a pri- 
ſoner. What? our King! faid i ſoftly to 
each other, What has he done? What is the 
matter? The count DE LA PEROVSE fearing a 
mutiny, called out, Silence, in the King's name, 
on pain of death. The old King found drawn 
up in the court-yard, a regiment of dragoons, 
which he had always valued above the reſt of his 
troops. The ſight of it affected him; and ha 
would have ſpoke to it, but no time was allow- 
ed him, and he was obliged to go into the coach, 
The count DE LA PEROUSE, and the cheva- 
lierde DE SOLARE, asked his leave to fit with 
him ; but the King anſwered, he would not ſuffer 
it. So they mounted their horſes, rode by the 
ſides of the coach, which was ſurrounded by 
the ſoldiers, and conducted him to Rivoli. I had 
almoſt forgot to tell you, that when he went from 
Montcallier, he asked for three things ; his wife, 
his papers, and his ſnuff-box, the laſt of which 
was all he obtained. 

The day after he came to Rivoli, as they were 
clapping iron bars and double ſhutters to the win- 
dows of his apartment, the King aſked the gla- 
zier, what he was going to do? I am going, 
faid the man, to put on double ſhutters to your 
windows, that you may not catch cold this win- 
ter. How now, varlet! faid the King, do you 


think I ſhall ſpend all the winter here? Ah bw 


my faith, replied, the glazier, you will paſs tius 


winter here, I believe, and many more, 


This prince was attended with care, and treat- 
ed with all the reſpect due to his perſon ; _—_ 
ey 


on the imminent age of his being dethroned, were all of opinion for putting Victor AMapBus and his, 


conſort under an arre 
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they ſay he began to be compoſed. The che- 
valier DE SOLAR RE, and two captains of the guards, 
were appointed to take care of him, with whom 
he ſometimes played at billiards. They had or- 
ders to treat him with all manner of reſpect, but 
to give no anſwer to any of his complaints.“ 

In the whole courie of this affair, tis fortunate 
for King CHARLES, that not one of his ſub- 
jects failed in his allegiance to him; he has not 
been obliged to ſtain his government by any 
bloody execution, nor has he cauſed above three 
perſons to be apprehended, among whom were 
King VicToR's two phyſicians that carried his 
letters, but they are lately ſet at liberty. 

They ſay, that madame de St. Sebaſtian fell in- 
to a deep melancholy, and lived intirely upon 
broth of her own making. After her diſgrace, 
her ſon, who was an enſign in the guards, was 
no longer ſeen at court. The young King miſ- 
fing him, ordered the marquis p'OR MEA, miniſter 
and ſecretary of ſtate, to acquaint him, that he 
might come to court and continue in his employ- 
ment, and that his Majeſty aſſured him, he did not 
intend he ſhould be a ſufferer for any crime what- 
ſoever, which madame de St. Sebaſtian had com- 
mitted, and that he would take care of his for- 
tune. 

The Piedmonteſe are charmed with their new 
King; and indeed he is a Prince, ſays the baron, 
that has the qualities of a good monarch. He is 
humane, compaſſionate, generous, and benefi- 
cent. He is a little under ſize in ſtature, but 
very well ſhaped; dances well, loves pleaſures, 
and particularly hunting. Without flattery, one 
may ſay, he is endowed with a great many vir- 
tues ; and that if he has faults, *tis only owing 
to human nature, with which intire perfec- 
tion is incompatible, 

His firſt Queen was of the family of Heſſe 
Rhinfels. She brought the King two princes + 
and a princeſs; but dying in 1736, his Sardi- 
nian Majeſty is lately married to the eldeſt princeſs 
of Bavaria. 

The death of Joux GasTox DE MEDpicis, 
Duke of Tuſcany, happening in the month of 
June 1737, the Duke of Lorrain, in purſuance 
of the late treaty between the Emperor and 
France, and her allies, took poſſeſſion of that 


dutchy, as has been intimated already ; and on: 


his return to Vienna, appointed the princeſs AN N A- 
Maxria-Lovisa, ſiſter of the late Duke, to be 
regent of Tuſcany in his abſence. The Duke 
of Parma, ANTHONY FARNESE, father-in-law 
to the preſent Queen of Spain, died ſome years 
before him without iffue, viz. in the month of 
January 1731. 

t is moſt remarkable in the MoDerxN 


* He died October 31. 1732. 


+ There is now but one prince, the youngeſt being dead ; but three prineeſics. 
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His rox of Genoa, is, the rebellion of their 
ſubjects in the ifland of Corſica, which could ne- 
ver have ſubfiſted ſo many years, if it was not 
fomented by ſome foreign powers; but who they 
are is yet a ſecret; and we know as little of 
THEODORE, who ſtiles himſelf their King; but 
he will probably be laid aſide, or forced to abdi- 
cate by the French, who under pretence of ma- 
king themſelves umpires between the Genoeſe 
and their ſubjects, have introduced a body of troops 
into that iſland, and will probably give law to 
both. 

The republick of Genoa alſo has been in fome 
confuſion lately, by an inſurrection of the popu- 
lace, and made France umpire of their differences; 
but all is quiet again there. 

As to the republick of Venice, they ſeem to 
have remained in a ſtate of indolence of late years, 
ſtudying nothing more than to be at peace with all 
their neighbours ; however,they happened to give 
ſome diſguſt to the court of Great Britain, by the 
honours they paid the ſon of the Chevalier St. 
George, and their miniſter at the Britiſh court 
was thereupon commanded home. 

I have already mentioned the marriage of Don 
CarLos, King of the Two Sticthes with the 
princeſs royal of Poland, the laſt year, which will 
probably perfectly reconcile the courts of Spain and 
France to his Majeſty King AucvusTvs III. 
whoſe advancement to that throne was made the 
grand pretence for the late war commenced againſt 
the Emperor, by France and her allies of Spain 
and Sardinia. 


A continuation of the preſent flate of France. 


RANCE is ſituated between 42 and 51 de- x,,-c. 


grees north latitude, and between 5 degrees 
weſt, and 8 degrees eaſt longitude. 

Paris is fituated in 48 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, and 2 degrees 15 minutes eaſt longitude. 
I have given the dimenſions of this capital in the 
former edition of MoDErRN HisToRY, and 
ſhall now entertain the reader with ſome obſer- 
vations of Baron Pol LN ITZ on that city. He 
ſeems to admit that London exceeds Paris about 
one fifth in bigneſs, and as much in the number 
of its inhabitants; but obſerves, that Paris a- 
bounds in elegant palaces of the nobility, and 
fine convents, which are not to be met with at 
London. In the character he gives of the natives, 
he ſays, Tho' the French have their faults as well 
as other nations, they have, however, a thouſand 
good qualities ; and I think them, fays he, much 
more amiable at home than they are abroad, 
where, be a man ever ſo much prepoſſeſſed in 
their favour upon other accounts, he is Ls: 5 
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with their eternal criticiſms, and to hear them in- 
ceſlantly remarking, They don't do ſo at Paris; 
You don't ſee this in France. Here they are po- 
lite, good-natured, humane, ctvil, and engaging ; 
and a foreigner, who can bring himſelf ever ſo 
little into their way of thinking, acting, and ſpeak- 
ing, will always be ſorry to leave them. 

But that itch of gaming, adds the baron, which 
has infected the generality of the French, islook'd 
upon as one of the plagues of the nation. I can't 
imagine how *tis $oſhible for people, who can 
ſcarce ſtay a quarter of an hour in one place, but 
are generally reſtleſs wherever they are, to fit five 
or ſix hours together in cutting and ſhuffling the 
cards. *Tis however, a neceſſary evil, eſpecially 
for a foreigner, who muſt otherwiſe make a ve- 
ry filly figure, till he is initiated in the cuſtoms 
of the country. The ladies ſay of a man who 
does not play, that he is a uſeleſs piece of lum- 
ber; and the moſt flaming lovers ceaſe to make 
love as ſoon as cards are brought upon the car- 
pet. 
There are ſome houſes, however, where this 
paſhon for gaming is not quite ſo prevalent ; tis 
laid too, that the lawyers houſes are not ſo liable 
to the contagion ; but I own I am not converſant 
enough with them to know the difference. *Tis 
certain that at court they play deeper than any 
where; and very many of the nobility have im- 
paired their fortunes, for the ſake of having the 
honour to be one of a party with the King. 
His Majeſty commonly plays at lanſquenet ; the 
party conſiſts of twelve cutters, who ſet a lewis 
d'or upon the card. The King, and the princi- 
pal gameſters, as the count DE THoU LoUSE, the 
duke D*ANTIN, the duke DE GRAMMONT, and 
the like, ſet two, and ſometimes four lewis dors 
upon a ſtake. The King is reckoned to have the 
beſt luck of all that play in the Queen's apart- 
ment. Any body that is well dreſſed, is admitted 
to make one of the company, which forms a 
great court, tho* a mixed aſſembly. All the la- 
dies fit round the gaming table, and the men 
ſtand. The French ſay, that gaming ſets every 
body upon a level. There is one ST. Rem, 
who had been a lacquey, firſt to the marſhal 
DE ESTREES'S, lady, an 
Bou x BON, who preferred him to be his valet de 
chambre, and at the Queen's arrival gave him 
a poſt in her Majeſty's houſhold, which he held 
at the ſame that he officiated as the duke's 
valet de chambre: I have ſeen this man raiſe 
or fall the mirth of the King's company at 
pleaſure. It is true he does not cut, but he is 
at every card, and makes very good paſtime. 
At Fontainebleau, I heard him one day bet the 
King twenty lewis d'ors upon his own card 
againſt his Majeſty s. The King anſwered cool- 
ly, No marquis; which is a nickname his Ma- 
jeſty has given him, and may, nevertheleſs, be 


then to the duke of 


tranſmitted to the poſterity of this ST. RMI, 


who is moreover fop enough to be a marquis. 

This medley of people at play has been the 
cuſtom in France at all times. 

It is certain, however, that this liberty, with 
which all ſorts of people are indulged, of com- 
ing in for a game and away, renders them 
ſaucy. That noted comedian BARON, the 
greateſt coxcomb of all men living before the 
QUINAULTS, was one day at the houſe of the 
Prince DE CoNnT1, the ſame that had been 
choſe King of PoL AN D, where they were play- 
ing at lanſquenet. BARON, pulling his purſe 
out with a careleſs air, ſaid to the Prince, Ten 
Lewis d'ors upon the knave, M. pe ConrTr. 
Done, Britannicus, ſaid the Prince DR ConT1, 
who knew that BARON had been juſt acting 
that part in a play. It is certain, that at many of 
the womens houſes, the gameſters are as much 
pampered, as a father confeſſor is by his female 
votaries. A great many houſes ſubſiſt here by 
the emoluments of gaming; where, were it not 
for the money ariſing from their cards, their 
ſuppers would be very light, and many that 
now ride would go on foot. The Duke De 
GEVREs, governor of PARIS, and the Prince 


of Carignan, who have a grant for licenſing all 
manner of gaming, have farmed it out, and. 
get one hundred and twenty thouſand livres a- 
piece by it, clear money, which one ſhall hard- 


ly find in any city of the world. 


In ſpeaking of Mr. Laws's ſcheme, or the 
Miſſi ſſi ppi project, he obſerves, that the debts 


of LEWIS XIV. a little before he died, amount- 
ed to two thouſand two hundred millions of 


livres; but by the reduction of the principal and 
intereſt of the revenues of the town-houſe (of 
Paris) by ſtriking off two fifths upon all con- 
tracts, and by reducing intereſt to four per cent, 
the debts of the ſtate were reduced to one thou- 
ſand eight hundred millions, which was the 
very ſum that was owing from the crown when 
The debts of the go- 
vernment were afterwards reduced to one thou- 
ſand four hundred millions, by ſinking a quarter, 
a half, and three fourths, upon the ſtate bills, as 
well as other debts owing by the King, as alſo 
on penſions, and by the recovery of great ſums 


LEWIS XV. came to it. 


thro* the chamber of juſtice. | 
And in this ſtate were the finances in France, 


when Mr. Law undertook. to pay the re- 
mainder of their debts of the crown by the 
Miſſiſſipi ſcheme, which he did in a manner ef- 
ſect, but it was by robbing multitudes of private 


people of their fortunes. 


The players are much more reſpected at Pa- 
ris, according to the ſame writer, than here, 
which makes them inſolent to the laſt degree. 
The nobility are fond of their company, and 
admit them to their parties of pleaſure as 
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A CONTINUATION 


they ſay he began to be compoſed. The che- 
valier DE SOLARE, and two captains of the guards, 
were appointed to take care of him, with whom 
he ſometimes played at billiards. They had or- 
ders to treat him with all manner of reſpect, but 
to give no anſwer to any of his complaints. * 

In the whole courſe of this affair, *tis fortunate 
for King CHARLES, that not one of his ſub- 
jects failed in his allegiance to him; he has not 
been obliged to ſtain his government by any 
bloody execution, nor has he cauſed above three 
perſons to be apprehended, among whom were 
King VicToR's two phyſicians that carried his 
letters, but they are lately ſet at liberty. 

They ſay, that madame de St. Sebaſtian fell in- 
to a deep melancholy, and lived intirely upon 
broth of her own making. After her diſgrace, 
her ſon, who was an enſign in the guards, was 
no longer ſeen at court. The young King miſ- 
ſing him, ordered the marquis OR MEA, miniſter 


and ſecretary of ſtate, to acquaint him, that he 


might come to court and continue in his employ- 
ment, and that his Majeſty aſſured him, he did not 
intend he ſhould be a ſufferer for any crime what- 
ſoever, which madame de St. Sebaſtian had com- 
mitted, and that he would take care of his for- 
tune. 

The Piedmonteſe are charmed with their new 
King; and indeed he is a Prince, ſays the baron, 
that has the qualities of a good monarch. He is 
humane, compaſſionate, generous, and benefi- 
cent. He is a little under ſize in ſtature, but 
very well ſhaped; dances well, loves pleaſures, 
and particularly hunting. Without flattery, one 
may ſay, he is endowed with a great many vir- 
tues; and that if he has faults, *tis only owing 


to human nature, wich which intire perfec- 


tion is incompatible. 

His firſt Queen was of the family of Heſſe 
Rhinfels. She brought the King two princes + 
and a princeſs; but dying in 1736, his Sardi- 
nian Majeſty is lately married to the eldeſt princeſs 
of Bavaria. 

The death of JohN GasTon Deg MEDicis, 
Duke of Tuſcany, happening in the month of 
June 1737, the Duke of Lorrain, in purſuance 
of the late treaty between the Emperor and 
France, and her allies, took poſſeſſion of that 
dutchy, as has been intimated already ; and on 
his return to Vienna, appointed the princeſs ANNA- 
MaRri1a-Lovisa, ſiſter of the late Duke, to be 
regent of Tuſcany in his abſence. The Duke 
of Parma, ANTHONY FARNESE, father-in-law 
to the preſent Queen of Spain, died ſome years 
before him without iſſue, viz. in the month of 


January 1731. | 
What is moſt remarkable in the MoDERN 


* He died October 31. 1732. 


His rok of Genoa, is, the rebellion of their 
ſubjects in the ifland of Corſica, which could ne- 
ver have ſubſiſted ſo many years, if it was not 
fomented by ſome foreign powers; but who they 
are is yet a ſecret; and we know as little of 
THEODORE, who ſtiles himſelf their King; but 
he will probably be laid aſide, or forced to abdi- 
cate by the French, who under pretence of ma- 
king themſelves umpires between the Genoeſe 
and their ſubjects, have introduced a body of troops 
into that iſland, and will probably give law to 
both. | 
The republick of Genoa alſo has been in fome 
confuſion lately, by an inſurrection of the popu- 
lace, and made France umpire of their differences; 
but all is quiet again there. 

As to the republick of Venice, they ſeem to 
have remained in a ſtate of indolence of late years, 
ſtudying nothing more than to be at peace with all 
their neighbours ; however,they happened to give 
ſome diſguſt to the court of Great Britain, by the 
honours they paid the ſon of the Chevalier St. 
George, and their miniſter at the Britiſh court 
was thereupon commanded home. 

I have already mentioned the marriage of Don 
CaRLos, King of the Two Sicilies with the 
princeſs royal of Poland, the laſt year, which will 
probably perfectly reconcile the courts of Spain and 
France to his Majeſty King Au Gusr us III. 


whoſe advancement to that throne was made the 


grand pretence for the late war commenced againſt 
the Emperor, by France and her allies of Spain 
and Sardinia. 


A continuation of the preſent ſtate of France. 


FRANCE is ſituated between 42 and 51 de- p,rce, 


grees north latitude, and between 5 degrees 
weſt, and 8 degrees eaſt longitude. 

Paris is ſituated in 48 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, and 2 degrees 15 minutes eaſt longitude. 
I have given the dimenſions of this capital in the 
former edition of MoDERnN HisToRY, and 
ſhall now entertain the reader with ſome obſer- 
vations of Baron POLLNITZz on that city. He 
ſeems to admit that London exceeds Paris about 
one fifth in bigneſs, and as much in the number 
of its inhabitants; but obſerves, that Paris a- 
bounds in elegant palaces of the nobility, and 
fine convents, which are not to be met with at 
London. In the character he gives of the natives, 
he fays, Tho? the French have their faults as well 
as other nations, they have, however, a thouſand 
good qualities; and 1 think them, ſays he, much 
more amiable at home than they are abroad, 
where, be a man ever ſo much prepoſleſſed in 
their favour upon other accounts, he is _—_—_ 

| | WI 


+ There is now but one prince, the youngeſt being dead; but three prineeſſes. 


with their eternal criticiſms, and to hear them in- 
ceſſantly remarking, They don't do ſo at Paris; 
You don't fee this in France. Here they are po- 
lite, good-natured, humane, civil, and engaging ; 
and a foreigner, who can bring himſelf ever ſo 
little into their way of thinking, acting, and ſpeak- 
ing, will always be ſorry to leave them. 

But that itch of gaming, adds the baron, which 
has infected the generality of the French, islook'd 
upon as one of the plagues of the nation. I can't 
imagine how *tis poſſible for people, who can 
ſcarce ſtay a quarter of an hour in one place, but 
are generally. reſtleſs wherever they are, to fit five 
or ſix hours together in cutting and ſhuffling the 
cards. Tis however, a neceſſary evil, eſpecially 
for a foreigner, who muſt otherwiſe make a ve- 
ry filly figure, till he is initiated in the cuſtoms 
of the country. The ladies ſay of a man who 
does not play, that he is a uſeleſs piece of lum- 
ber; and the moſt flaming lovers ceaſe to make 
love as ſoon as cards are brought upon the car- 
pet. | | 
There are ſome houſes, however, where this 
paſhon for gaming is not quite ſo prevalent ; tis 
ſaid too, that the lawyers houſes are not ſo liable 
to the contagion ; but I own I am not converſant 
enough with them to know the difference. *Tis 
certain that ar court they play deeper than any 
where; and very many of the nobility have im- 
paired their fortunes, for the fake of having the 
honour to be one of a party with the King. 
His Majeſty commonly plays at lanſquenet ; the 
party conſiſts of twelve cutters, who ſet a lewis 
d'or upon the card. The King, and the princi- 
pal gameſters, as the count DE THOULOUsSE, the 
duke D*ANTIN, the duke DE GRAMMONT, and 
the like, ſet two, and ſometimes four lewis d'ors 
upon a ſtake. The King is reckoned to have the 


beſt luck of all that play in the Queen's apart- 


ment. Any body that is well dreſſed, is admitted 
to make one of the company, which forms a 
great court, tho* a mixed aſſembly. All the la - 
dies ſit round the gaming table, and the men 
ſtand. The French ſay, that gaming ſets every 
body upon a level. There is one ST. Rem, 
who had been a lacquey, firſt to the marſhal 
DE ESTREES's, lady, and then to the duke of 
Bou R BON, who preferred him to be his valet de 
chambre, and at the Queen's arrival gave him 
a poſt in her Majeſty's houſhold, which he held 
at the ſame that he officiated as the duke's 
valet de chambre: I have ſeen this man raiſe 
or fall the mirth of the King's company at 
pleaſure. It is true he does not cut, but he is 
at every card, and makes very good paſtime. 
At Fontainebleau, I heard him one day bet the 
King twenty lewis d'ors upon his own card 
againſt his Majeſty's. The King anſwered cool- 
ly, No marquis; which is a nickname his Ma- 
jeſty has given him, and may, nevertheleſs, be 
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tranſmitted to the poſterity of this ST. RRMI, 
who is moreover fop enough to be a marquis. 

This medley of people at play has been the 
cuſtom in France at all times, 

It is certain, however, that this liberty, with 
which all ſorts of people are indulged, of com- 
ing in for a game and away, renders them 
ſaucy. That noted comedian BARON, the 
greateſt coxcomb of all men living before the 
QUuiNAULTSs, was one day at the houſe of the 
Prince DE CoNT1, the ſame that had been 
choſe King of PoLAnD, where they were play- 
ing at lanſquenet. BARON, pulling his purſe 
out with a careleſs air, ſaid to the Prince, Ten 
Lewis d'ors upon the knave, M. pe ConrTr. 
Done, Britannicus, ſaid the Prince DE CoN ri, 
who knew that BARON had been juſt acting 
that part in a play. It is certain, that at many of 
the womens houſes, the gameſters are as much 
pampered, as a father confeſſor is by his female 
votaries. A great many houſes ſubſiſt here by 
the emoluments of gaming ; where, were it not 
for the money ariſing from their cards, their 
ſuppers would be very light, and many that 
now ride would go on foot. The Duke DE 
GEVREs, governor of PAR1s, and the Prince 
of Carignan, who have a grant for licenſing all 
manner of gaming, have farmed it out, and. 
get one hundred and twenty thouſand livres a- 
piece by it, clear money, which one ſhall hard 
ly find in any city of the world. 

In ſpeaking of Mr. Laws's ſcheme, or the 
Miſſiſſippi project, he obſerves, that the debts: 
of LEWIS XIV. a little before he died, amount- 
ed to two thouſand two hundred millions of 
livres; but by the reduction of the principal and 


intereſt of the revenues of the town-houſe (of 


Paris) by ſtriking off two fifths upon all con- 
tracts, and by reducing intereſt to four per cent, 
the debts of the ſtate were reduced to one thou- 


ſand eight hundred millions, which was the 


very ſum that was owing from the crown when 
Lewis XV. came to it. 


thro* the chamber of juſtice. | 
And in this ſtate were the finances in France, 


when Mr. Law undertook. to pay the re- 
mainder of their debts of the crown by the 


Miſſiſſipi ſcheme, which he did in a manner ef- 
fe, but it was by robbing multitudes of private 

people of their fortunes. | 
The players are much more reſpected at Pa- 
ris, according to the fame writer, than here, 
which makes them inſolent to the laſt degree. 
The nobility are fond of their company, and 
admit them to their parties of. pleaſure 5 nf 
| . 1 * 


The debts of the go- 
vernment were afterwards reduced to one thou- 
ſand four hundred millions, by ſimking a quarter, 
a half, and three fourths, upon the ſtate bills, as 
well as other debts owing by the King, as alſo 
on penſions, and by the recovery of great ſums 
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they are kings upon the ſtage, and equals and 
companions at table with the beſt lords in the 
kingdom. The actors in the opera, as well 
as they divert the publick for lucre, have 
indeed the privilege, that a gentleman may be 
admitted among them without diſparagement 
to his title: this is a favour, ſays a modern 
author, very juſtly, which had never yet been 
granted to thoſe who perform in the publick 
ſpectacles, and who give diverſion for money; 
becauſe in moſt of the ages of chriſtianity they 
had been looked upon as perſons excommuni- 
cated and infamous, by reaſon of the corrup- 
tion in morals, owing to their then too licen- 
tious repreſentations, which, perhaps, is no 
longer apprehended to be the caſe at preſent. 
It is certain, that if a perfqrmer in an opera may 
be noble, I cannot ſee why a perſon may not 
be the ſame in a comedy; tho' it is my opi- 


nion, that if ſtage-players may be gentlemen, 


rope-dancers and tumblers have a title to it: 
for, beſides the honour they have of diverting 
the publick, they run the riſk of breaking their 
necks every day ; and is not that the lot of the 
- nobllity? 

Tho' lackeys are not commonly the ſubjects 
of converſation, yet, I think, that thofe of Pa- 
ris deſerve ſome notice. They form ſo con- 
ſiderable a body, that there are many Kings 
who have not ſo numerous an army. Beſides, 
theſe fellows make ſuch extraordinary fortunes, 
and often riſe from valets to be maſters and 
gentlemen, that really they ought not to be con- 
founded in the lump with the European lackeys. 
Thoſe of them that ſet up for fine fellows, as 
many of them do (for in the livery of Paris, 
you meet with every thing that is handſome 
and gay) ſuch, I fay, as are in the ſervice of 
ſome young noblemen, are commonly equals 
and companions with their maſters. There are 
others, who are the darlings of the fair ſex; 
and, if fatire may be credited, and appearances 
perhaps, into the bargain, there are ladies even 
of the firſt quality, who do not always treat 
their lackeys as ſervants. It is true, they moſt 
commonly take them out of the livery, and in 
order to bring them near their perſons, they 
make them their pages, or valets de chambre, 
Nothing is thought too good for theſe favou- 
rites of VENvus; they are rigged out like Princes, 
and were you to ſee one of theſe fortunate lac- 
keys, you would naturally take him for ſome 
perſon of conſequence. And, indeed, there are 
ſome who act the man of quality to ſuch a per- 
fection, that nothing can exceed it, and they 
have often better manners than their maſters. The 
airs of importance, and of quality, are very 
natural to the French. There are others of the 
menial claſs that enjoy the favour of their young 
maſters, in a way ſo uncommon, that one knows 
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not what to think of it; and many of theſs 
young gentlemen, forgetting the reſpect that is 
due to their own perſons, and their families, 
make parties at ſupper with them, at which 
time, I fancy, converſation is the leaſt part of 
the entertainment. But ſuch is the ſpirit of 
debauchery, that has infected the generality of 
the young people at court, tho' it is true enough 
that it ever was ſo. 

I do not fay that exceſſive debauchery is the 
univerſal gout — of the nation ; for, on the 
contrary, the French are virtuous from the cra- 
dle to the grave, if they are but ſo happy as to 
get over the four or hve years of juvenile fury, 
and to ſurmount the tumultuous paſſions which 
their great vivacity kindles in their breaſts, and 
prompts them to do things at twenty years 
of age, which at thirty they deteſt and abhor : 
and I affirm of the French, in general, that they 
are not vicious by inclination. The nobleman 
is infinitely more ſo than the bulk of the peo- 
ple; and whether it is bad company, bad coun- 
ſel, or whatever it is that mifleads him, he 
thinks that to be debauched gives him a fine 
air, and many of them really boaſt of being 
greater debauchees than in fact they are. 

But this does not ſeem to me to be the caſe 
of the women (I mean thoſe that are not very 
rigidly attacked to the precepts of virtue.) They 
always preſerve an appearance of decency, 
which impoſes on ſuch as do not know them : 
nor is their converſation licentious ; and if they 
are naughty, it is in private. It is certain, that our 
countrymen do not do the French ladies juſtice. 
Many of our young fellows, when they come home 
from Paris, affecting to be coxcombs, tell ſto- 
ries ſo much to the diſadvantage of the fair ſex, 
that moſt of the German gentlemen, and eſ- 
pecially of our ladies, think the reverſe of what 
they ought to do. Virtue and modeſty are as 
eminent among the ſex here as elſewhere ; and 
thoſe whifflers that give themſelves the liberty of 
ſcandalizing them, very often know not how 
to call one woman of quality by her right name, 
and even never ſaw her antichamber. It is cer- 
tain, that there are women of quality here who 
have laid aſide the maſk ; but of theſe there are 
ſo few, that the whole ſex ought not to be re- 
proached for their miſconduct. I give you my 
word and honour, that there are fine young ladies 
here, born to charm our ſex, whom calumny itſelf 
is obliged to reſpect, and I do not ſee what more 
can be deſired. I will not vouch the fame for the 
young gentlemen, of whom, indeed, the, great- 
eſt number is very much debauched ; but there 
are ſome that have quitted the reins of modeſty. 
A TREMOUILLE, a LUXEMBOURG, a BOUF- 
FLERS, and many more may be ſet up as ex- 
amples to our youth, who perhaps would be 
worſe than the youth of France, if they were 

| entered 
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entered as young into company, and ſeated in 
the centre of joy and pleaſures. 

The hiſtory of France was brought down to the 
year 1729, in the former part of this work; and 
as to the French wars in Poland, Germany, and 
Italy, ſince that time they have been already treated 
of in the continuance of the hiſtory of the re- 
ſpective countries oe, I proceed 
now to enquire, what other occurrences of con- 
ſequence have happened in the hiſtory of France, 
between the year 1729 and the preſent time : and 
the firſt we meet with is the birth of a Dauphin, 
on the 24th of Auguſt, O. S. 1729, to the un- 
ſpeakable joy of the French nation. The queen 
had three daughters before, as was related in the 
former edition of Mop ERN HisToRy. 
In the month of November 1729, the mar- 
2 of Villeneuve, ambaſſador of France at 

nſtantinople, ſent to his maſter, the moſt 
Chriſtian King, a dictionary of the Turkiſh and 
Arabian languages, being the firſt book that was 
printed in the Grand Signior's preſs at Conſtan- 
tinople; and they had begun an impreſſion of 
the Alcoran there. 

The Duke of Lorrain arriving at the court 
of France at Chriſtmas 1730, did homage to 
the French King at Verſailles on new-year's-day 
tollowing, for the dutchy of Bar, and other do- 
mains of that crown. The duke made but a 
ſhort ſtay in France, but during his reſidence 
there, . preſented the officers and attendants of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with the value of an 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres. And, on the 
other hand, the King gave the Duke eight pieces 
of rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the works of Ra- 
PHAEL, wrought in gold, valued at two hun- 
dred thouſand livres. And now the controyer- 
ſy relating to the bull Unigenitus being revived 
in France, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty publiſhed a 
declaration on the 24th of March 17 30, ordain- 
ing, that the conſtitution Unigenitus ſhould be 
inviolably obſerved ; and that as it was become 
the law of the church, the acceptation of it 
ſhould be looked upon as a law of the king- 
dom; and cauſed the faid declaration to be re- 
giſtered in his preſence, at his bed of juſtice, 
held on the third of April 1730; tho” ſeveral 
counſellors ſpoke with great warmth againſt it, 
deſiring the King to ſuſpend the regiſtering the 
declaration, fince it might be attended, as they 
ſuggeſted, with fatal conſequences. 

There were about three hundred and twenty 
preſidents or counſellors preſent, of whom not 
above thirty or forty voted for the regiſtering 
of the declaration; and yet, the chancellor com- 
manded, in the King's name, that the ſaid de- 
claration ſhould be regiſtered ſimply, that is, 
without any reſtriction or limitation. Among 
the opponents, ſome were for making remon- 
ſtrances to his Majeſty, and others, for deſiring 
that Prince to revoke his declaraticn, FEET. 
Vor. III. 


Amongſt the reſt, the abbot Gui TERNAUH 
ſaid: © To accept the bull in the ſenſe requir'd 
„ by the declaration, they muſt think as the 
& author of the bull did, on all the propoſitions 
“ condemned therein: this is required upon pain 
of excommunication. Now every body knows, 
&* ſays he, what the Pope thinks in the ninety-firit 
% propoſition : he believes he hath a right in 
certain caſes, to wreſt the ſceptre from the 
« King's hand, and diſpoſe of his crown as he 
„ ſhall think fit. Here the chancellor inter- 
rupted him, and ſaid: Pray, ſir, where have you 
learn d, or who has told you, that the Pope 
thinks ſo? „ In the legend of GRE GCORY VII.“ 
replied Monſieur Gui LLE BAU p, and ſeve- 
ral other counſellors with him. To which the 
abbot added, for the concluſion of his vote, 
This is fo frightful and terrifying, that we 
* have no other part to act, nor any other 
% courſe to take, but humbly to requeſt his 
« Majeſty to withdraw his declaration.” 

Monſieur DzLPECHE ſaid, I ſhould think 
„ myſelf guilty of high-treaſon, if I conſented 
„to the regiſtering of this declaration. 

M. VERRiN expreſſed himſelf in theſe words, 
directed to the chancellor. I believe, fir, 
e this declaration cannot but kindle a fire both 
* in church and ſtate.” This, faid the chan- 
cellor, is very far from our intentions, ſeeing 
that on the contrary, we deſign to reſtore peace 
to both. A falſe and inſidious peace, replied 
« M. de VERRIN, which would tend to ſub - 
cc ject the King to the Pope, whereof the diſ- 
«© mal conſequences ought to ſtrike all good 
« ſubjects, and eſpecially magiſtrates, to the very 
« heart: therefore, fir, my opinion is, that his 
« Majeſty may be moſt humbly addreſſed to re- 
call his declaration. 

When the King's declaration for the accepta- 
tion of the bull Unigenitus was produced in the 
parliament of Normandy, it was reſolved, by a 
majority of voices, to appoint a committee to 
examine that declaration; who having made 
their report, it was agreed to make remonſtran- 
ces to the King: thoſe remonſtrances were ac- 
cordingly drawn up and read in an aſſembly of 
the chambers, the 17th of May, and ſent to 
court the ſame day: but the parliament having 
received a lettre de juſſion (a letter of command) 
containing an expreſs order from his Majeſty to 
regiſter the King's declaration, they obeyed his 
Majeſty's intentions the nineteenth, The re- 
monſtrances above-mentioned were to this ef- 
fect: That when they regiſtered the conſti- 
„ tution Unigenitus, in 1714 and 1720, it was 
« done with modifications and explanations, 
« eſpecially with regard to the XCI propoſition, 
& which was condemned by the Pope's bull, 
<« and implied, That the fear of an unjuſt ex- 


© communication ought not to hinder us from 


6 doing our duty: that 


his Majeſty's new de- 
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A. CONTINUATION 


claration, ordering the conſtitution to be ob- * their King: that his authority is no ways to 


ſerved according to its form and tenor, ſeems 
to annul theſe modifications: that the ſafety 
of his Majeſty's ſacred perſon, and the rights 
of the independency of his crown, ought not 
to be grounded upon ambiguous propoſition s, 
which may make room for interpretations, 
of which the Ultramontains may take ad- 
vantage for the ſupport of their doctrine, con- 
cerning the temporalities of King's ;, eſpecial- 
ly at a time, when the legend of GREGOR 
VII. ſhews the ſecret motives of the giſt 
propoſition : that by condemning this propo- 
fition, it follows, that the fear of an unjuſt 
excommunication ſhould hinder the parlia- 
ment from doing their duty; fince, if it 
ſhould happen, that the/court of Rome ſhould 
threaten his Majeſty's ſubjects to fulminate his 
excommunication upon their heads, they would 
then be diſcharged from the oath of fidelity 
they have taken to him, &c. 

« ur fear encreaſes, they add, when we re- 
flect that the legend, which does a Pope the 
honour to rank among the ſaints, one who 
reckoned it a priviledge annexed to his dig- 
nity to exerciſe an authority of dethroning 
Emperors and Kings, and diſpoſing of their 
crowns as he pleaſed, came from the ſame 
hand, and the ſame power, that publiſhed 
the conſtitution Unigenitus. What difficulties, 
fire, nay what diſmal conſequences, may we 
expect, if the ſubjects, being accuſtomed to 
look upon the conſtitution as a law of the 
univerſal church in point of doctrine, as it 
is called in your declaration, ſhould perſuade 
themſelves, that there are certain occaſions, 
wherein they may fall off from their fidelity 
to their King. ” 


Forty advocates of the parliament of Paris, who 


had oppoſed the regiſtering of the bull Unigenitus, 
were afterwards reſtored to the King's fayour, 
on making a ſubmiſſion of the following te- 
nor, VIZ. | 
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„% We were always thoroughly convinced, 


and ſhall always take a pride in publickly 
profeſſing, that the kingdom of France is a 
ſtate abſolutely monarchical: that the ſu- 
preme authority reſides in the ſingle perſon 


of the ſovereign: that your Majeſty holds in 


your kingdom the place of God alone, of 
whom you are the lively image: that the ſub- 
miſſion which is due to you is a duty of re- 
ligion, which ought to be performed, not for 
fear of puniſhment, but out of motives of 
conſcience: that there is no power upon earth 
that can diſcharge people from the inviolable 
fidelity which they owe to their ſovereign : 
that excommunication itſelf, ſo terrible, when 
it is pronounced upon juſt grounds, can never 
break the ſacred knot which binds ſubjects to 
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* for the uſe of w 


be ſtruck at under any pretence whatſoever : 
that he is the only ſovereign legiſlator in his 
dominions: that the parliaments, and other 
courts of the kingdom, hold of your Majeſty ' 
alone, the authority they exerciſe: that the 
reſpect and fabmiſſion which are paid to their 
arrets center 'in your Majeſty, as the foun- 
tain from whence they ſpring, and that for 
this reaſon, juſtice is adminiſtered there in 
your Majeſty's name: that it is your Ma- 
jeſty that ſpeaks in the arrets, and that they 
are no farther to be executed, than as they are 
ſtamped with your Majeſty's ſeal. | 
« Theſe, fire, are the truths, in which we 
are daily confirmed by the exerciſe of our 
office, in the preſence of the parliament, fo 
careful to maintain all the prerogatives of 
your facred authority. Our conſciences ſhall 
never reproach us for departing from them ; 
we will never abandon them, and ſhall be 
ready at all times, and upon all occaſions, 
to ſacrifice our lives and fortunes in the ſup- 
port of theſe ſame truths. | 
«© Moreover, fire, we look on it as an un- 
alterable principle, that the miniſters of the 
church, who are members of the ſtate and 
ſubjects of your Majeſty, are, like all the other 
orders of the kingdom, ſubject to all the laws 
which bear the character of the royal autho- ' 
rity : that they hold of Jesus CHRISHS alone, 
and of his church, the fpiritual power, of 
which the ſalvation of ſouls is the object, and 
which commands obedience, by the terror of 
ſpiritual puniſhment ; but that it is to your Ma- 
jeſty alone that they owe the outward juriſ- 
diction, which they exerciſe in your dominions, 
hich they are neceſſarily ac- 
countable to your Majeſty, and conſequently to 
the parliament, which adminiſters juſtice in your 
name, and to whom it belongs, under your au- 
thority, to prevent by way of appeal, any in- 
jury that might come from that quarter, to 
the law and maxims of the kingdom. 
« This is the eflential point upon which we 


- uſed the liberty which we have to anſwer 


queſtions, concerning which we are conſulted 
by the parties that apply to us; and which 
we flatter ourſelves, fire, your Majeſty will 
be pleaſed to preſerve to us. WP. 
« Laſtly, we take the liberty to proteſt to 
your Majeſty, that by the expreſſions in our 
paper, we did not mean any thing but what 
was conformable to the truths we have here 
laid before your Majeſty, and in the fame 
ſenſe that ſeveral have uſed them before us, 
in ſome ordinances of the Kings your Maje- 
ſty's predeceſſors, in the moſt approved au- 
thors. Every other ſenſe, every other inter- 
pretation, is ſtill farther from our thoughts ; 

| | we 


ce we diſavow, fire, and deteſt, every thing that 
tends in the leaſt to ſtrike at your authority; 
and if we knew of any ſtronger terms we would 
„ make uſe of them, to expreſs to your Ma- 
« jeſty the integrity and fidelity of our ſenti- 
„ ments. | 

It appears by this ſubmiſſion, as a certain writer 
obſerves, that the advocates here aſſert the preten- 
ſions of the rights and privileges of the kingdom, a- 
gainſt the Ultramontains, as well as the independance 
of the crown; and, it ſeems, the King was pleaſed 
to accept of it in the moſt authentick manner. 

By an arret publiſhed on the tenth of March 
1731, all diſputes and conteſts concerning the 
bull Unigenitus, were ſupprefſed and 'prohibit- 
ed, and particularly in the univerſities of the 
kingdom. | 

The Pope, in the mean time, condemned the 
principles contained in the aboveſaid ſubmiſſion of 
the advocates of Paris, and decreed that it ſhould 
remain eternally ſuppreſſed, as containing maxims 
and propoſitions, falſe, ſcandalous, raſh, ſedi- 
tious, tending to the deſtruction of the hierar- 
chy, and invading the juriſdiction of the church, 
and contrary to the ſupreme authority of the 
ſovereign Pontiff ; ſavouring and favouring here- 
ſy ; erroneous, ſchiſmatical, and heretical ; forbid- 
ding to read, and keep the ſame upon the pain of 
major excommunication, that ſhall be incurred, 
ipſo facto: His Holineſs reſerving to himſelf, 
to whom only it belongs, to abſolve from the 
Tame, &c, 

In the mean time her Majeſty was delivered of 
another prince, ( viz.) on the 3oth of Auguſt, 
17.30, on whom the title of duke of Anjou was 
immediately conferred by his Majeſty, together 
with the order of the Holy Ghoſt : and on the 
I2th of March, 1732, the Queen of France be- 
ing delivered of another princeſs, the King. of 
France had then two ſons and four daughters 
wi but in February 1733, their Majeſties 
third daughter died, aged four years and fix 
months; and on the 7th of April Lllowing, their 
youngeſt ſon, the duke of Anjou, died, aged two 
years and ſeven months : but to make ſome a- 
mends for theſe loſſes, the French Queen was de- 
livered of a fifth princeſs the next month. | 

And now the French court, in contempt of 
the Britiſh nation, which they ſuppoſed durſt not 
reſent any injury offered them by their grand 
monarch, iſſued an arret or declaration, requir- 
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ſerve; and when the earl of WALDEGRAVE, the 
Engliſh ambaſlador, preſented a memorial, ſet- 
ting forth the injuſtice and unteaſonableneſs of 
this inſult on a nation in alliance with them, the 
French did not think fit intirely to deſiſt from 
theſe practices, but only told him, that gentlemen 
of fortune and merchants, with their ſervants, 
were excepted out of the order. However, I 
don't find any ſatisfaction given the Britiſh ſub- 
jects for this outrage, many of whom ſuffered 
great hardſhips in lothſome dungeons before they 
were releaſed : ſo very low is languiſhing Britain 
ſunk in the eyes of os neighbours, who in the 


reign of the glorious Queen ANNE trembled . at 
her frown. | 


Another mark of French inſolence unhappy * 


Britain ſuffered in the perſon of captain Sr E w- 
ARD, who putting into Dunkirk to deliver ſome 
goods there, one of his ſailors was debauched from 
him, and inliſted in the French ſervice. The 
captain immediately applied to the commandant, 
reclaiming his ſoldiers, and complained of the viola- 
tion of treaties,adding, he muſt write to the court of 
Great Britain if he was refuſed juſtice there. But 
inſtead of doing him juſtice, the commandant 
ſent the captain to priſon, and would not releaſe 
him till he had given the ſailor a formal diſcharge, 
and paid him his wages, tho' he had not per- 
formed the voyage. As ſoon as the captain re- 
covered his liberty, he made a proteſt againſt this 
proceeding, and ſent an information to the ad- 
miralty at London. But I could never learn the 
French made us any ſatisfaction for this inſult, 
any more than for the former. | 
The ſame year the Briſtol-merchant, captain 
ScoT commander, met a French ſhip of twenty 
guns and a hundred and fifty men off the weſtern 
iſlands, bound from Africa to Spain, who haled 
them, and ordered captain Scor to come on 
board ; but the ſea running high, the captain would 
not venture to put out his boat; and upon his 
refuſal, the Frenchman fired a fix pounder at the 
Engliſh ſhip, which pierced her under the cabbin 
windows, and broke one of her upper deck beams : 
after which he fired four or five more ſhot at her, 
which did ſome damage to her rigging, and then 


| boarded her, and demanded a fight of, the cap- 


tain's papers and bill of health. They threatened 
at firſt to throw the captain over-board ; but at 
laſt they thought fit to retire without doing any 
further damage to the ſhip, or to any perſon on 


ing all, the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, out of board. 


employment in that kingdom, to inliſt in their 


ſervice, or tranſport themſelves from thence im- 
mediately, on pain of the galleys ; and, without 
giving them time to conſider of it, immedi- 
ately ſeized and impriſoned moſt of the ſubjects 
of Great Britain that were then refiding in 
France, in order to recruit their. forces with them, 
or condemn them to the galleys on their refuſal to 


But theſe inſults are trifles, compared with their 
expelling us from the iſlands. of St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent, and their inciting the Indians in Nova 
Scotia, New-England, Virginia, and Carolina, to 
invade our plantations on the continent, and mur- 
der our people ſettled upon the frontiers; for an 
account whereof I refer the reader to the mo- 
dern hiſtory of America, 
| 2Z 2 2 2 2 The 
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The French, 'tis true, have paid off that vaſt 
debt they contracted in the late wars with Great 
Britain and her confederates ; at leaſt they have 
wiped off the ſcore; ſo that the crown is no 
longer burthened with it. They have extended 
their frontiers, and enlarged their territories, b. 
the addition of that fine country of Lorrain ; and, 
is ſaid, they are treating with the Emperor for 
Luxemburgh, and ſome other frontiers in Flan- 
ders, which will entirely deſtroy that barrier, 
which coſt Great Britain and the United Provin- 
ces ſo much blood and treaſure to obtain. They 
are erecting a harbour at Graveling, more com- 
modious than that of Dunkirk was, and conſe- 
quently more prejudicial to the trade and navi- 
gation. of Great Britain, in caſe of another war: 


they have vaſtly increaſed Ac enlarged their fo- 
reign commerce to Spain, 


ly, Turky, and the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies: they have improved their 
plantations to a miracle, and perfectly driven us 
out of the ſugar trade and other branches of com- 
merce. And no wonder, in theſe circumſtances, 
if a people, naturally haughty and inſolent, treat 
the nations their neighbours with much inju- 
ſtice, dontempt, and diſdain, eſpecially when they 
have made the Emperor their ally, hitherto their 
moſt conſiderable rival on the continent, but 
now ready to unite with France in diſtreſſing 
Great Britain, tho* he cannot but remember how 
lately he was ſaved from deſtruction by her in- 
fluence ; and that he is more indebted: to Britain, 
for the extenſive territories he poſſeſſes, than to 
any power in Europe. 

o wonder, if the French, who have ſo often 
felt the force of the Britiſh arms, are glad of every 
opportunity of depreſſing and inſulting a nation 
they ſo lately dreaded. France is now become 
the great umpire of the world, and gives law to 
every other power; and will no doubt to Britain, 
if ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be trampled on in the man- 
ner ſhe has been for ſome years paſſed, 


4 continuation of the preſent flate of Spain and 
Portugal. (Het 


8 PAIN (including Portugal) is ſituated between 
36 and 44 degrees north latitude, and between 


To degrees weſt and 3 degrees eaſt longitude, 


The hiſtory of Spain and Portugal was brought 
down to the year 1731, in the former edition of 
this work, and the introducing Don Car Los, 
Prince of Spain, into Tuſcany, with fix thouſand 


_ Spaniards; the wars in Italy; the conqueſt of 


Naples and Sicily, with the peace that follow- 
ed between Spain and her allies, and the Em- 
peror, have been treated of already in the hiſtory 


of Italy. I proceed in the next place to enquire 
how Spain has requited Great Britain for thoſe 
important ſervices : viz. the ſettling Don CA R- 
108 in Italy, and the opportunity ſhe gave the 


Spaniards of making. thoſe valuable conqueſts 
above-mentioned, by ſtanding neuter, while the 
Emperor was left ſingly to maintain the war a- 
gainſt Spain, France, and Sardinia, and, in the 
end, compelled to part with one part of his he- 
reditary dominions to fave the reſt, tho? his allies. 
had guaranteed: to him the enjoyment of the 
Whole. 9 8 
And it appears the Spaniards were exceeding, 
civil to us all the while we were engaged in per- 
ſuading the. Emperor to admit Don Car Los, 
with his Spaniards, into Italy, and convoying him 
thither. They promiſed reſtitution for all their 
depredations, and aſſigned commiſfaries to in- 
quire into all the. captures that had been made, 
and actually ſent orders to their American go- 
vernors to do us juſtice, Nay, *tis reported, they 
condemned and confiſcated one of their guarda 
coſta's, towards making ſatisfaction to ſome mer- 
chants, whoſe ſhip3 they had plundered : but they 
had no ſooner obtained their ends, and fixed Don 
CaRLos in Italy, than they rene we] their ho- 
ſtilities, took great numbers of Britiſh ſhips, as 
well in the Mediterranean, as America ; - and 
when complaints, and undeniable proofs were 
made of theſe outrages, no reſtitution could be 
obtained, but we were put off with dilatory pro- 
miſes from year to year, that the facts ſhould be 
inquired into, and in the mean time continue& 
their depredations to that degree, that a Britiſh 
ſhip could not fail with any ſafety, to and from 
our American plantations without a convoy. 
they had alſo the aſſurance to lay claim to Port 
Royal, and the ſouth part of Carolina, in which 
Georgia is comprehended ; and actually made 
preparations to drive us from thence, as well as 
from the bays of Campeachy and Hunduras ; not- 
withſtanding the Britiſh nation has been long in. 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, and they have 
been confirmed to us by ſeveral treaties. | 
If it be fufficient for the Spaniards, to ſupport 
their claim to all Florida, and among. the reſt, to- 
South Carolina, to ſay, they were once in poſ- 
ſeſſion of half a dozen places on that extenſive: 


continent; the French, by the ſame rule, ought 
to relinquiſh Louiſiana, which lies in the heart of 


that country: they ought alſo to quit that valu- 
able iſland of Hiſpaniola, the beſt plantation for 
ſugar they have; for the Spaniards were long poſſeſ- 
ſed of that whole land, But will France yield up their 
acquiſitions on the continent, or iſlands, to the Spa- 


niards, becauſe they firſt diſcovered or poſſeſſed 


them? No; they will certainly inſiſt on their poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſince the Spaniards thought fit to abandon 
them for better. Fhe Spaniards, indeed, would. 
have excluded every European nation from Ame- 
rica at firſt, under pretence of their being the 
firſt diſcoverers; and actually made a ſeizure of 
all ſhips, murdering their crews, if they preſum'd 
to appear in thoſe ſeas: but it being found — | 
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the Spaniards could not plant or cultivate a fort!- 
eth part of that vaſt continent, and that the na- 
tives were far from giving them a permiſſion to 
ſettle there, and uſurp the dominion of the coun- 
try, every other European people thought them- 
ſelves at liberty to trafhck with that new world, 
and to ſettle colonies there by the permiſſion of 
the natives, without aſking leave of the Spani- 
ards ; and no power in Europe, but that of Bri- 
tain, will ſuffer its ſubjects to be inſulted and 
plundered in that part of the world, under pre- 
tence that the Spaniards are univerſal monarchs 
of it. The Spaniards never had any ſettlements 
in Carolina, or in the bays of Campeachy or 
Hunduras : or, if they had any, they had quitted 
them; and ſurely, tis as lawful for the Engliſh, 
as any other people, to plant and cultivate a coun- 
try they found deſerted, and void of inhabi- 
tants ; and here were none, except ſome Indi- 
ans, who made no other uſe of the country, than 
to hunt in it; and we had the conſent of thoſe 
Indians to ſettle colonies there. Let the Spani- 
ards, who uſe ſuch freedoms with the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, practiſe upon thoſe of France in 
like manner (and the French have a much weaker 
title to what they poſſeſs in America than the 
Engliſh have) and we ſhall ſoon ſee whether 
their grand monarch will be pleaſed to wait the 
event of a negotiation of ſeyen or eight years ſtand- 
ing, and will not immediately make repriſals on 
the aggreſſors, where his ſubjects are unjuſtly and 
violently attacked and diſturbed in their trade 
and navigation. Pm apt to think the Spaniards 
durſt not infult even the diſpirited Engliſh, in the 
manner they have done of late, if they had not 
fome aflurance of being ſupported by the French. 
It is poſſible the French may unite with the 
Spaniards, to diſpoſſeſs us of ſome of our plan- 
tations in America, in order to fucceed us there : 
but can the Spaniards expect eyer to enjoy their 
own American dominions in quiet, after the 
have aſſiſted the French to drive the Engliſh from 
thence ? would not their. gold and filver mines be 
in a great deal of danger, if the French were as 
powerful in that part of the world as they are in 
this, and there were no Britiſh colonies there to 
interpoſe for their preſervation? But if the Spa- 
niards are ſo inſenſible of their danger from that 


quarter, as. to unite with their and our common. 


enemies, I hope the Engliſh will take ſuch pre- 
cautions for the ſecurity of their colonies, as to 
bid defiance to both nations. 
the hiſtory of Spain: a Ny: 
© This court had raiſed a very formidable army, 
with a defign of taking pofleſſtor of Tuſcany 
by force, in caſe the Emperor oppoſed their in- 
troducing garriſons into the fortiſied towns of that 


dutchy, in order to ſecure the reverſion to Don 
Colos, after the death of the then Duke; and 


it is not improbable they had then a vie w of re- 


But to proceed in 


HISTORY. 


covering Naples, and the reſt of the Spaniſh ter- 


ritories in Italy; but the Emperor conſenting to 
the admiſſion of fix thouſand Spaniards into Tut- 
cany, they had afterwards no pretence to invade 
the Italian provinces the Emperor was poſſeſſed 
of : however, they did not intirely lay aſide the 


deſign of recovering Naples and Sicily, but kept 


up theirarmy, andeven augmented. it, that they 
might be in a condition to invade Italy the firit 
favourable opportunity ; and, in the mean time, 
that their troops might not want employment, 
and be unfit for action, they determined to at- 
tempt the recovery of Oran on the coaſt of 
Barbary, which the Algerines took from them 
in the year 1708, after the Spaniards had been 
_ two hundred years in poſſeſſion of that for- 
treis. 

To recover which, the Spaniards embarked 
30,000 man on board their fleet, with a ſuit- 
able quantity of warlike ſtores of all kinds, for 
a ſiege; and ſetting ſail from the road of Ali- 
cant, on the 24th of June 17 32, arrived on the 
28th at Cape Ferro, two miles from the city of 
Oran, were they landed their army withopt op- 
poſition, but the next day were attacked by a 
body of 20,000 Moors, The fight was long and 
ſharp : the main part of the Moors attack was 
born by the Spaniſh left-wing, who, after an 
engagement of above four hours, vigorouſly ſu- 
ſtained, repulſed the Moors with great loſs, and 
drove them from the tops of the mountains with 
ſo much haſte and fear, that thealarm reaching 
Oran, ſtruck ſuch a panick terror there, that the 


bey or governor, and garriſon, abandoned the. 


place with the utmoſt precipitation, and the Spa- 
I entered the next day, being the firſt of 
uly. | 
The adjacent fort of Mazalquiver, which might 
have held out a month had it been defended, was alſo 
ſurrendered to the Spaniards without firing a g un. 
This rapid ſucceſs ſtruck a terror into all the neigh- 
bouring towns, and even into Algiers itſelf; but. 


the progrefsof the Spaniards was ſoon interrupted, 


partly by the violent heats of the country, which 
brought a great ſickneſs and mortality among 


the ſoldiers, and partly by the want of freſh. 


water, which is very ſcarce on that coaſt, fo that 


they could not make any diſtant marches. Be- 


ſides this, the Moors having recovered their fright, 
took-heart again, and began to entertain .the Spa- 
niards with very ſharp ſkirmiſhes, /'irt which the 
Moors were often ſucceſsful; their- light horſe 
being good ſoldiers, tho their foot are but in- 
different; and once by an ambuſcade they ſur- 


priſed a conſiderable body of Spanith troops, of 


whom they killed 300, and among the reſt the 
duke dest. Blaſs, a grandee of Spain. However, the 
Spaniards leaving ſtrong garriſons in Oran and 
Mazalquivir, under the command of the mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz; the fleet returned with — 

| * 
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reſt of their army to Spain, which the Turks and 
Moors had no ſooner intelligence of, but they 
alle mbled their army again, and with their uſual 
fury, attacked the forts and out works which co- 
vered Oran, and particlarly that of Santa Cruz, 
whither the governor ſending a reinforcement, 
and a ſupply of ammunition and proviſions, the 
Turks attacked the convoy, and an engagement 
enſued, in which the Spaniards loſt abundance of 
men, but threw the intended relief into the fort. 
On the other hand, the Turks and Moors pro- 
ceeded to open their trenches before Oran, and 
to beſiege the town in form: whereupon the mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz, the governor, made ſeveral 
ſucceſsful ſallies, in which he levelled their works, 


and nail'd up their cannon ; but in one of them 
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had the misfortune to be wounded and made a 
priſoner : however the infidels, by the frequent 
ſallies of the garriſon, were at length compelled 
to raiſe the ſiege, and the Spaniards ſtill remain in 
poſſeſſion of that city, and the forts about it. 
The following year, 17 33, happened the long- 


expected death of AuGusTus II. King of Po- 


land; and the Emperor eſpouſing the intereſt of 
the Elector of Saxony, ſon of the late King, a- 
gainſt King STANISLAUS, the Spaniards, French, 
and Sardinians, entered into a confederacy againſt 
his Imperial Majeſty, and made this a pretence 
for invading his dominions in Italy and Germa- 


ny, and at length drove the Imperialiſts entirely 


out of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, while the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch, who had guaranteed thoſe terri- 
tories to the Emperor, ſtood looking on, without 
affording them any aſſiſtance ; and his Imperial 
Mtfeſty was at length compelled to ſacrifice the 
Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to the Spaniards, 
to ſave the reſt of his dominions, as has been al- 
ready related in the hiſtory of Italy: but I o- 
mitted there to obſerve, that Spain and her allies, 
apprehending the Pope to be in the intereſt of the 
Imperialiſts, under pretence that ſome of the ſub- 
jects of Spain and Naples had been inſulted by the 
populace at Rome, they marched their army up 
to the very gates of that city, and refuſed to 
retire till they had extorted 40, ooo crowns from 
his Holineſs ; and the Genoeſe, and Piſans, upon 
{lighter pretences, were ſerved much in the ſame 
manner by the inſulting Spaniard. 

Before the war was well ended in Italy, a differ- 
ence happened between Spain and Portugal, which 
was very near producing another, A coun 
farmer, who lived in a village about a mile from 
Madrid, and uſed to ſerve the ſtables of M. DE 
BELMONTE, the Portugueſe Miniſter at that 
court, with ſtraw and barley, having killed a 
man, was brought priſoner to Madrid by the of- 
ficers of the village, attended by ſix ſoldiers, on 
Sunday the 20th of February, 1734-5, being the 


| laſt day of the carnival, when multitudes of peo- 


ple were aſſembled in the ſtreets, as uſual at that 
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time: the criminal paſſing by the gate of M. ne 
BELMON TE, which was not far from one of 
the King's palaces, called the Buen Retiero, the 
ſervants of this miniſter ſeeing their old friend the 
farmer manacled, and tied upon an aſs, without 
enquiring what was the occaſion of it, reſcued the 
29m tage and carried him into their maſter's 
ouſe, where he was kept two days, and then aſ- 
ſiſted by the family, to make his eſcape to a place 
of ſecurity, as the Spaniards relate. On the o- 
ther hand, M. DoE BELMONTE affirmed, that he 
was no ſooner acquainted with the matter, but 
he turned off the ſervants who were concerned in 
it, and ordered the criminal to be put out of his 
houſe, and immediately ſent word to the go- 
vernor of Caſtile, by whoſe warrant the crimi- 
nal was apprehended, to excuſe the outrage, and 
let him know he had turned off the ſervants that 
were concerned in it. However, the govern- 
ment taking no notice of M. BELMONTE's apo- 
logy, two days after ſent a detachment of ſoldi- 
ers to his houſe, apprehended all his ſervants, and 
carried them to priſon ; of which the miniſter of 
Portugal gave the following account to all the 
foreign miniſters reſiding at Madrid, viz. 
*« On the twenty ſecond of February, a great 
number of ſoldiers, of thoſe called los ban- 
quillos, headed by three officers, forced them- 
ſelves into my houſe, with their bayonets 
fixed to their pieces, and ſeized ſome of my do- 
meſticks that were under the portico and upon 
the great ſtair-caſe: they afterwards entered 
my antichamber, and had already taken one of 
my pages, when I went myſelf and demand- 
ed of them, what orders they had to commit 
ſuch an outrage againſt my houſe? One of them 
return'd for anſwer, that they had an order 
from the King to ſeize all my ſervants in gene- 
ral, without any exception, but eſpecially thoſe 
wearing my livery, and to conduct them to 
the publick priſons; and moreover, to ſearch 
every where for thoſe of my ſervants that did 
not appear. I aſked that officer if he had this 
order in writing? He anſwered me in the nega- 
tive; but that his officer, who had a verbal 
order, had given him the ſame in like manner, 
and that they were come to execute it. I then 
replied, that as I had no other arms at hand 
than theimmunity of my character, which I ſaw 
ſo cruelly and outrageouſly violated, I ſhould 
take no other ſtep than to retire, to avoid 
being an eye-witneſs of ſo unheard-of a pro- 
ceeding. 
«© The ſoldiers took nineteen of my dome- 
ſticks, as well of the livery as .others, hand- 
cuffed them two and two, and conducted them 
through the moſt publick ſtreets of Madrid, 
and in the ſame livery, to priſon. | 
« This, gentlemen, is a faithful recital of that 
fact, ſo violent and unheard-of before, which 
| en- 
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« entirely deſtroys the laws of nations, and 
« breaks thro” all that is facred amongſt the 
« moſt barbarous nations, who inſpired by rea- 
&* ſon and nature, preſerve the immunity of 
6c e miniſters. 

n anſwer to this manifeſto, the following 
letter was ſent by the Spaniſh court, to all the 
foreign miniſters reſiding at Madrid, and com- 
municated by them to their reſpective courts. 


SIR, 


„Though the extraordinary circumſtances, 
«© which attended the enterprize made the twen- 
« tieth inſtant, by the miniſter of Portugal and 
6 his domeſticks, are ſo well known, that they 
« juſtify the reſolution the King took the twenty- 
„ ſecond, to cauſe the guilty domeſticks to be 
« arreſted in whatever place they could. be 
« found; yet as the ſame was executed in the 
<« hotel of that miniſter, his Majeſty has com- 
“ manded me to communicate to your excel- 
&« lency, the motives which obliged him to take 
that reſolution, to the end, that not only your 
* excellency may be convinced of the indiſ- 
« penſable neceſſity he was under, conſidering 
«© the temerity of that - miniſter, to have 
„ recourſe to ſuch violent methods; but al- 
& ſo be aſſured, that the King and his mini- 
& ſters obſerve with the utmoſt exactneſs, the 
& regards which are owing to the character 
of the miniſters of ſovereign powers, who re- 
* fide at this court. 9 — 

The publick attack committed by that mini- 


& ſter's domeſticks upon the ſoldiers and officers of 


„ Juſtice, who were conducting thro? the gate of 
Alcala a priſoner, guilty ofa very atrocious mur- 
der, and the ſeizing and carrying off the ſaid 
& priſoner, out of the hands of the officers of 
„ juſtice, ſo near the palace of Buen Retiero, 
« make it appear, that they not only aſſume 
« to themſelves a publick protection of crimi- 
« nals, to the prejudice of the authority and ſo- 
cc yereignty of the King; but at the ſame time, 
« one may ſee a manifeſt violation of the royal 
« refidence, which has been hitherto regarded 
« as a place facred, as well by the natives of 
« the country as foreigners, and ſo worthy of 
« reſpect, that the leaſt violation committed 
« within its territory was worthy of death. The 
« precaution taken to place a perſon at the gate 
« of the city, to watch the arrival of the pri- 
« ſoner, which makes it ſuſpected the enter- 
« prize was a premeditated deſign, and was the 
c cauſe, without doubt, that the arrival of the 
« ſaid criminal was inſtantly. known in the 
« houſe of the miniſter, excludes all pretences, 
« which incidents, or any other occaſion, might 
« have furniſhed. The manner in which the 
« priſoner was conducted from the gate of 
« the palace, with a view to excite a tumult 


cc 


© by dint of cries, that deſerved puniſhment in 
the midſt of a concourſe of ſo many people 
in a publick walk, expoſed the King's ſove- 
reignty, and diſhonoured his right in the pub- 
lick ſtreets. The liberty granted to the cri- 
« minal, whoſe irons were taken off after his 
© coming into the miniſter's houſe, and who 
„ was afterwards expoſed in the windows, to 
the view of the ſpectators, makes it evidently 
appear, how much the authority of thoſe was 
«« deſpiſed who cauſed him to be taken. 

«© Theſe circumſtances did not permit decen- 
cy, nor the ſovereign authority to diſſemble, 
or to leave unpuniſhed an attempt of this 
nature, much leſs, that an affair ſo publick 
ſhould paſs over without a publick ſatisfaction. 
Nevertheleſs, the puniſhment was deferred till 
the third day, tho' the guilty had not given 
his Majeſty the leaſt tokens of their repen- 
tance ; and tho” it is pretended, that a letter 
was written to the governor of the council 
of Caſtile, which was but an indirect way to 
acquaint the King of the affair, it being well 
known, that the dangerous indiſpofition of the 
ſaid governor, hindered him from receiving 
and anſwering letters. But if attention ſhould 
be given to that letter, what fault might not 
* that miniſter be accuſed of? He owns there- 
in he gave liberty to the criminal, approving 
thereby the conduct of his domeſticks ; and 
„ ſays, that he did it immediately after he was 


„brought to his houſe, and was acquainted with 
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the miniſter was then walking in his garden, 
that the criminal ſtaid above thirty hours in 
« his houſe, and was afterwards conducted, with 
much precaution, to a place of ſafety. He 
„ fays he had turned away his footmen, and 
% they were all found at his houſe : fo that all 
he alledges for his juſtification, proves on the 
& contrary his fault, forgetting thereby the re- 
« ſpect which is owing to a monarch in his 
« own court, and which every ſovereign will 
“ maintain without the leaſt infraction. Where- 
« fore his Majeſty perſuades himſelf, that 
« excellency will eaſily comprehend, that the 
“ preſent caſe cannot be compared to any 


« of thoſe, wherein ,fugitives may for ſome 


<« time enjoy an aſylum, in the houſes of cha- 
ce racterized miniſters; nor to thoſe wherein li- 
ce berty, with regard to perſon or place, may 
cc take effect. Dated at the Pardo, Feb. 28, 17 33. 
« Signed | 

Dox JostPH PATINHO. 


Upon this miſunderſtanding between the tw] o 
courts, the troops of both kingdoms were order- 
ed to march towards the frontiers ; and it hap- 
pened very fortunately for the Portugueſe, that 
the greateſt part of the Spaniſh army was ſtill 


uh 


the affair: it is, however, well known, that 


your 
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in Italy; for had they been in Spain, they might 
have marched up to the gates of Liſbon, 
before any foreign power could have interpo- 
ſed to have prevented it; the fortified towns 
on the frontiers of Portugal being generally out 
of repair, and their militia in a very wretched 
condition. 

His Portugueze Majeſty, therefore, immediate- 
ly diſpatched Don AN TONTLO D'ALVEZEDO 
to the court of Great Britain, to delire their 
aſſiſtance; whereupon fir JOHN NoRR1s was 
commanded immediately to fail for the river of 
Liſbon, with a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, 
and arrived there on the gth of June 1735, and 
was received by the Portuguſe with tranſports 
Joy, they being ſenſible, that nothing leſs could 
have protected them from Spaniſh vengeance. 
His Portugueze Majeſty, on the arrival of the 
fleet, ordered them a weekly allowance of an 
hundred oxen, four hundred ſheep, four hundred 
geeſe, as many turkeys, one thouſand hens, one 
thouſands baſkets of greens, fifty arroves of ſweet- 
meats, one hundred thouſand lemons and oranges, 
and fourſcore pipes of wine, The King of Por- 
tugal was ſenſible, that the inſtruments of ſo 
ſignal a ſervice, deſerved at leaſt to be well en- 
tertained : and if he was not at any other ex- 
pence towards leſſening the charge of the fifty 
thouſand pounds per month, which that fleet 
ſtood the nation in; yet this is much more than 
ever we received from any other power in the 
like circumſtances. When we ſent over a body of 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, in the be- 
ginning of Queen ANNE's war, the French be- 
ing upon their frontiers, and about to penetrate 
mto the heart of their country, as they them- 
telves repreſented, we did it generoufly, with- 
out demanding any part of the charges. The 
like conduct we obſerved towards the Emperor 
and the empire, when they were upon the brink 
of ruin. I do not find, that any of theſe good 
allies contributed a ſhilling towards the ſubſi- 
ſtance of the forces employed in their delive- 
rance. We did all this like the charitable man 
in the goſpel, hoping for nothing again, tho” 
we run ourſelves over head and ears in debt to 
fave them. On the contrary, when the Dutch 
brought over our Great Deliverer, King W1L- 
LIaM, they demanded fix hundred thouſand 
pounds for that ſervice, and were honeſtly paid 
it. I won't pretend to ſay, that none of our 
othcers or miniſters ever received a gratuity, for 
the important ſervices we have done our allies. 
It would tempt a man to think, there had been 
ſomething of this kind, in the reign of Queen 
ANNE, or we could never have conſented to 
have taken ſo unequal a ſhare in that war, and 
in a manner, borne the whole burthen of it, till 
we had exhauſted all our treaſure, and run fifty 
Millions in debt; while thoſe who were more 
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nearly concerned in the event of the war, did 
little or nothing towards the ſupport of it. If 
this was the effect of ſuffering our miniſters to 
become penſioners to foreign princes, ſurely no- 
thing can be more deſtructive to a nation. Can 
it be expected, that miniſters in pay of fo- 
reign powers, ſhould be faithful to their coun- 
try ? 

"But one of the moſt notorious pieces of in- 
gratitude this nation ever was ſenſible of, was 
that of the Queen of Spain's; who, notwith- 
ſtanding we convoyed her fon, Don CaR Los, 
to Tuſcany, and gave him an opportunity of 
making a conqueſt of Italy, to the ruin of our 
good. ally the Emperor, has ever ſince treated 
the ſubjects of Britain as her enemies, and o- 
penly makes war upon them in every part of 
the world, where ſhe apprehends her people 
ſuperior to us: though it ſeems, we employed 
both our ſea and land forces in introducing Don 
CARLos into Italy, at our own charges, and 
were not furniſhed even with refreſhments, 
while our fleet lay in the Spaniſh harbours, with- 
out paying extravagantly for them. 

There are two or three expeditions to the 
Baltick, that ought not to be forgotten in this 
place, when our powerful fleets ſaved both the 
Danes and Swedes, from the ravages of the 
Ruſſians, and yet neither of thoſe powers paid 
any thing towards the charges their deliverers 
were at, or ever made any ſuch acknowledg- 
ment for theſe important ſervices, unleſs their 
receiving penſions for troops we never uſed, 
and putting us to the charge of raifing them, are 
to be looked upon as obligations: Is it no won- 
der we ſtill groan under the burthen of heavy 
taxes, after theſe numerous expeditions, at our 
own expence, to ſerve our neighbours? Can 
we expect to run round the world perpetually 
in ſearch of adventures, without being lable to 
the like misfortunes as our great predeceſſor in 
chivalry was ſubject to ? 

To return to Portugal. Some time before the 
Britiſh fleet ſet fail thither, Mr. Kt EN, the Britiſh 
envoy, communicated to the court of Spain, the 
defign of his Majeſty to ſend a fleet thither ; 
alluring him, that the King his maſter had no 
other deſign in it, but to protect the trade of his 
ſubjects, and his allies; and particularly to ſe- 
cure the return of the Brafil fleet to Liſbon, on 
board of which the Engliſh nation had a very 
large intereſt. | 

To which the court of Spain anſwered, that 
there could be no manner of occaſion for this 
armament : his catholick Majeſty having already 
accepted the mediation of his nephew, the King 
of France, which ſecured Portugal from all acts 
of hoſtility on the part of Spain. On the con- 
trary, nothing could have been more prejudi-- 
Cial to the trade of Europe, than the —_ 
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the Britiſh fleet to Liſbon. For while this was 
doing, all hands were employed at Cadiz in fit- 
ting out the flota for New Spain. Every one 
knew, that the cargo ſhe carrics thither is a de- 
poſit, to which all the nations of Europe eager- 
ly ſtrive to contribute, and to have a ſhare in, 
that they may partake of the great profits produ- 
ced by the return of the capitals employed in 
it; and one of the greateſt motives to that con- 
hdence which people have to put their fortunes 
in that ſort of commerce, is the good under- 
ſtanding, which they ſee between the courts of 
Spain and Great Britain : perſuaded that they 
have nothing to fear for their effects, but winds 
and tempeſts, and other accidents of the ſea, 
they have the leſs uneaſineſs and reſerve in giv- 
ing into a trade, whoſe great advantages they 
are ſo well acquainted with. The advantages 
they draw from it have a proportionable influ- 
ence over all the other branches of trade in ge- 
neral, and things remaining in this condition, 
cauſe a happy circulation of wealth in Spain; 
and among all thoſe nations where commerce 
Houriſhes ; but itis with the body politick, as it 
is with the human body ; as ſoon as the circu- 
lation is ſtopped in any conſiderable part, it im- 
mediately languiſhes, and becomes all over di- 
ſtempered. 

The flota from Cadiz was equipping as uſual 
every body was preparing rich merchandize to 
put on board it, which they had purchaſed, either 
by bills of exchange for ready money, or upon 
credit: all on a ſudden they hear of a nayal ar- 
mament making in England, to go and co- 
ver the ſea all along the coaſt of Portu- 
gal ; at this news the merchants tremble z con- 
fidence vaniſhes ; every one thinks of ſecuring 
his effects, and no man will riſque his capital on 
board the galleons, which may be attacked ei- 
ther going to New Spain, or coming back : peo- 
ple had rather keep their goods in their ware- 
houſes, and run the riſque of their periſhing there ; 
they had rather renounce the hopes of a return 
that would enrich them, than hazard an event 
that would ruin them without reſource: this 
fear 1s communicative, and by a contagious e- 
motion, a branch of trade, which is the ſoul of 
all the trade in Europe, loſes its own proper vi- 
gor; and, in proportion as it languiſhes itſelf, it 
draws all the ſubordinate branches into the ſame 
condition. Let us add, that thoſe who furniſh 
goods to be ſent to New Spain, have borrowed large 
itums, and employed them according to the beſt 


of their judgment; the goods are already bought, 


but they do not go; they cannot then make the 
reimburſements to which they ſtand engaged. 
Circumſtances, in which the merchants have no 
part, reduce them to glaring bankruptcies; by 
their fall they occaſion that of ſeveral other mer- 


_ chants, not only of Spain, but alſo of France, 
Vol. III. | 


England, Holland, Italy, &c. who are unfortu- 
nately ſtruck by the rebound. | 

And what effect will that naval force produce 
in the maritime provinces of Spain ? With what 
eye will the Spaniards behold entering into thoſe 
ports, which the preſent ſtate of peace keeps 
open to the Britiſh nation, a fleet, friends, as 
you pleaſe to call them, but armed neverthe- 
leſs with all the accoutrements and appearances 
of an enemy? The Spaniards will ſee the En- 
gliſh ſhips freely enter their ports, while their 
own merchantmen will hardly dare venture out 
upon the ſmalleſt trip, for fear of ſome unfore- 
ſeen inſult. In what condition will then the 
maritime commerce of Spain be, and that of 
other nations which trade with her. 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the deſign of 
the flect was to ſupport a peace, which they 
would maintain between two crowns, animated 
againſt one another. To which it is eaſy to an- 
ſwer, that if the court of Great Britain acted 
upon that motive, nothing was leſs neceſſary than 
all that parade of a fleet, which is a pure loſs 
to their nation. It is even eaſy to demonſtrate, 
that that fleet does more harm than good to the 
pacihck negotiations. 

To re-eſtabliſh the harmony between the two 
nations, Portugal had no need of any other ex- 
pedient than that of reſuming the ſentiments of 
moderation and juſtice : that would have fatis- 
fied fuch a King as PHIILIT V. But the Bri- 
tiſh fleet has very much changed the face of af- 
fairs; the King of Portugal finding ſo conſider- 
able a ſupport, enlarges his pretenſions. If he 
demands thoſe reparations to be made him, 
which he himſelf owes to the majeſty of a great 
King, who has been offended in the ſight of 
two capital cities, where ſhall we be? what 
muſt we expect ? That the peace will be 
farther off than before ; and that of a diſtemper 
which of itſelf ſeemed to point out its own cure, 
the fleet has made an incurable diſeaſe, whoſe 
conſequences will be more to be dreaded than 
the evil itſelf. 

In anſwer to theſe repreſentations, Mr. KEEN E, 
the Britiſh miniſter, informed the court of Spain, 
that he was ordered, by the King of Great Bri- 
tain; his maſter, to repeat the aſſurances already 
made, and declared, that the protection of the 
trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe of his 
allies, was the ſole cauſe of ſending that fleet to 
Liſbon ; that his admiral had expreſs orders, nei- 
ther to aſſiſt or encourage the King of Portu- 
gal to attack any power whatever, or undertake 
any thing againſt them; and his catholick Ma- 
jeſty might be aſſured, that provided the King's 
ſubjects are not moleſted in their trade in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Europe, and that 


-nothing is undertaking againſt the coaſts and 


trade of Portugal, his Majeſty's fleet, as long 
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as it ſtays in thoſe (eas, will never give his ca- 
tholick Majeſty, or his ſubjects, the leaſt cauſe 
of ſuſpicion or unealinels. 

Ihe differences between the courts of Spain and 
Portugal being tome time afterwards amicably 
adjuited, the Britith fleet returned to England, 
without committing any acts of hoſtility ; but 
the Spaniards have not ceaſed to revenge the diſ- 
appointment they met with on the Britiſh mer- 
chants from that day to this, whenever they 
have had an opportunity. 


A continuation of the preſent flute of: Africa. 


Atria, the third diviſion of our continent, is 

ſituate between 37 degrees north, and 35 
degrees ſouth latitude, and between 20 de- 
grees welt, and 50 degrees eaſt longitude ; com- 
prehending Egypt, Abyflinia, Nubia, Abex, A- 
nian, Zanquebar, Motambique, Lerra de Natal, 
Cattraria, and the Hottentot country, Monemo- 
topa, Monomugi, Angola, Congo, Loango, Gui- 
nea, Negroland, Zaara, Biledulgerid, Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 


A continuation of the preſent fiate of Egypt. 


Egypt is ſituated between 21 and 31 degrees 
north latitude, and between 30 and 33 degrees 
eaſt longitude. Since the publication of the for- 
mer edition of the ftate of Egypt, Dr. Shaw 
has furniſhed us with many uteful obſervations 
on that country. There is no point in hiſtory, 
he obſerves, that hath been fo often, and fo va- 
riouſly treated of, as that which relates to the 
pyramids. The antients abound with a diverfity 
ot accounts and deſcriptions concerning them, 
whit the moderns, after a much longer courte 
of odiervations, have yet, notwithſtanding, ra- 
ther multiplied the dithcultiies than cleared them. 

'The dimenkons of the great pyramid have 
given occaſion to one diſpute. HEeroDOTUS 
makes the baſe of it to be eight hundred foot 
long, Diodor vs feven hundred, and STRABO 
only fix hundred. Among the moderns, SA x- 
DYS tcund it to de three hundred paces, 
BELLoxIvs three hundred and twenty-four, 
our profetior GREAVES nx hundred and ninety- 
three Engliſh, and LE Baud ſeven hundred 
and four feet (as we may fuppoie} of France, 
which makes adout ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
of our meaſure. There & no way, I preſume, 
to reconcile thee differences, and it would be 
unjuſt to charge any of tiete authors with a de- 
ſigned miſtake. [See obſervations on the dimenfions 
of the great Egyptian pyramid, in miſcellaneous 
obiervations on authors, ancient and modern, 
vol. k. p. 119.] Thus much in general may de 
, n defence of errors and diſagreements of 
ts Linc, chat none of the fides of this pyra- 


mid are exactly upon a level. For there is a 


defcent in paſling from the entrance into it, all 


along by the eaſtern corner to the ſouthern ; 
there is again an aſcent from this to the weſtern. 
point: at the ſame time, the ſides which regard 
the weſt and the north, have been encroached. 
upon by ſuch dritts of fand, as the Eteſian winds, 
from time to time, have brought along with 
them. As therefore it will be difficult to find: 
a true horizontal baſe, it being likewiſe uncer- 
tain (which is the chief thing to be conſidered): 


how far theſe drifts of fand- have been accumu- 


lated above the foundation of it; all calculations 
ot this kind muſt be exceedingly precarious, a- 
greeable only to the time, and to the particular 
circumſtances of the ſituation when they were 
made, 

Neither doth it appear, that either this, or 
any other of the three greater pyramids, was 
ever finiſhed. For the ſtones in the entrance of 
the greateſt are placed arch-wite, and to a greater 
height than ſeems neceſſary for to ſmall a paſ- 
ſage : there is alſo a large ſpace left on each fide 
of it, by difcontinuing ſeveral ot the parallel 
rows of ſteps, which in other places run quite 
round the pyramid. 

Dr. SHaw is of opinion alſo, that the pyra- 
mids were not intended for the tombs of their 
princes, as has been generally held. | 

The great cheſt of granite marble, which ts 
found in the upper chamber of the great pyra- 
mid, he ſuppoſes to have been rather intend- 
ed for tome religious uſe, than for the cof- 
hn of CHrO S. For among other uſes, which 
at this diſtance of ume, and in fo ſymbolical a 
religion, we cannot expect to- trace out in hi 
ſtory, this cheſt may be ſuppoſed to have been 
concerned, either in the myſtical worſhip of 
Os1R1s,. er to have ſerved for one of their ſa- 
cred cheſts, wherein either the images of their 
deities, or their facred veſtments, or utenſils, 
were kept; or elſe, that it might have been a 
taviſta or ciſtern, ſuch as contained the holy wa- 
ter, made uſe of in their ceremonies. The length 
of it, which is fomew nat more than fix foot, 
does indeed favour the received opimon of 1ts 
having been deſigned for a coffin; yet both the 
height and the breadth, which are each of them 
about three foot, very far exceed the dimenſions, 
that, perhaps, were ever obſerved by the Egyp- 
tians, upon ſuch occahons. "Thoſe ſtone coffins 
which I have ſeen in Egypt (and by them, I 
preſume, we may judge of others) were all of 
them of a quite different form from. this 
pretended one of CyEtops, being inſcribed 
with hieroglyphicks, and made exactly in the 
faſhion of the _ mummy cheſts, juſt capacious 
enough to receive one body. Whereas this, 
which I am ſpeaking of, is an oblong ſquare, 
not ending as the mummy cheſts do, © 
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of pedeſtal, whereupon it might have been erect- 
ed; neither is it adorned with any ſacred cha- 
racters, which from the great number of cof- 
fins that are never known to want them, ſeem to 
have been a general, as well as neceſſary, a& of 
regard and piety to the deceaſed. 

The manner likewiſe in which this cheſt is 
placed, is quite different from what was, per- 
haps, ever obſerved by the Egyptians, in the de- 
poſiting of their dead. For the mummies always 
ſtand upright, where time or accident have not 


diſturbed them: whereas the cheſt lieth flat upon 


the floor, and thereby hath not the dignity of 
poſture, which we may ſuppoſe this wiſe nation 
knew to be peculiar, and therefore would be ve- 
ry ſcrupulous to deny to the human body. Now, 
it this cheſt was not intended for a coffin (and 
indeed HERoDoOTUsS tells us, that CHEoPsS' 
tomb was in the vaults below) we have fo far a 
preſumptive argument, that neither could the 
pyramid itſelf have taken the name of a fepul- 
chre from it. Nay, provided that even CHE oPs, 
and others, had been buried within the precincts of 
this, or any other of the pyramids, yet this was 
{til no more than what was practiſed in other 
temples; and therefore would not deſtroy the 
principal uſe and deſign for which they were 
erected. And indeed, I am apt to think, that 
there are but few, who attentively conſider the 
autward figure of theſe piles, the ſtructure and 
contrivance of the ſeveral apartments in the in- 


. tide of the greateſt, together with the ample pro- 


viſion that was made on each fide of it, for the 
reception, as may be ſuppoſed, of the prieſts, 
but will conclude, that the Egyptians intended 
the latter for one of the places, as all of them were, 
to be the object at leaſt of their worſhip and de- 
votion. 

The doctor further obſerves, that in a country 
like Egypt, which is annually overflowed, it can- 
not be expected, that there ſhould be any great 
variety, either of plants or animals. However, 
PrRosPER ALPINUs, BELLONIUs, and other 
authors of great reputation, have been very co- 


pious upon both theſe ſubjects ; though it may 


be preſumed, if the aquatick plants and animals 
are excepted, there are few other branches of the 
natural hiſtory that are coeval with Egypt. The 
muſa, the date-tree, the caſſia fiſtula, the ſyca- 


more, nay, even the leek and the onion, may 


be ſuppoſed to have been originally as great ſtran- 
gers to 1t, as the camel, the bubalus, the gazel, 
and the camelopardalis: for it is highly probable, 
that the ſoil of Egypt.cannot claim the ſame an- 
tiquity with that of other countries, but being 
made in proceſs of time by the Nile, all theſe a- 
nimal and vegetable productions muſt have been 
by degrees tranſplanted into it. 

Yet, even ſome of thoſe plants and animals, that 
may be reckoned among the indigenz, or to be at 


leaſt of great antiquity, are now either very ſcarce, 


or altogether wanting in this 3 For the 
more indigent ſort of people have left us very 
little of the papyrus, by continually digging, up 
the roots of it for fewel. "The perſea too, that had 
formerly a place in moſt pieces of their ſymbo- 
lical writing, is either loſt at preſent, or the de- 
ſcriptions of it do not accord with o of the 
Egyptian plants that are known at that time. 
It cannot certainly be the (perſica or) peach-tree, 
as it is commonly rendered, becauſe the leaves arc 
perennial, and fall not like thoſe every year. 

And then, among the animals, the hippopota- 
mus is what the preſent race of Egyptians are 
not at all acquainted with. Nay, the very cro- 
codile fo rarely appears below the cataracts, that 
the fight of it is as great a curiolity to them as to 
the Europeans. In like manner, the ibis, that 
was once known to every family, 1s now become 
exceedingly rare, tho' the want of it is ſufficient- 
ly ſupplied by the ſtork. For, beſides a great 
number of theſe birds-that might undoubtedly e- 
{cape my notice, I ſaw in the middle of April, 
1722, three flights of them, each of which took 
up more than three hours in paſling by us, ex- 
tending itſelf, at the ſame time, more than half 
a mile in breadth. They were then leaving E- 
gypt (where the canals and the ponds that are 
annually left by the Nile were become dry) and 
directed themſelves towards the north-eaſt. 

It is obſerved of the ſtorks, that for about the 
ſpace of a fortnight before they paſs from one 


country to another, they conſtantly reſort toge- 


ther, from all the circumjacent parts, in a certain 
plain; and there forming themſelves once every 
day into a dou-wanne (according to the phraſe 
of theſe people) are ſaid to determine the exact 
time of their departure, and the places of their 
future abodes. Thoſe that frequent the marſhes 
of Barbary, appear about three weeks ſooner than 
the flights abovementioned were obſerved to do, 
though they likewiſe are ſuppoſed to come from 
Egypt, whither alſo they return a little after 
the autumnal equinox, the Nile being then re- 
tired within its banks, and the country in a pro- 
per diſpoſition to ſupply them with nouriſh- 
ment. | 

The Mahometans have the 'bel-arje ( for fo 
they commonly call the ſtork) in the higheſt e- 
ſteem and veneration. It is as ſacred among 
them, as the ibis was among the Egyptians; and 
no leſs profane would that perſon be accounted, 
who ſhould attempt to Kill, nay, even hurt or 
moleſt it. The great regard that is paid to theie 


birds, might have been perhaps hrit obtained, 


not ſo much from the ſervice they are of to a 
moiſt fenny country, in clearing it of a variety 
of uſeleſs reptiles and infects, as from the ſo- 
lemn - geſticulations they are obſerved to make, 
as often as they reſt upon the ground, or re- 
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turn to their neſts. For firſt of all, they throw 
their heads backwards in a poſture, as it were, 
of adoration; then they ſtrike, as with a 
pair of caſtanets, the upper and lower parts of 
their bills together, and afterwards proſtrate their 
necks in a ſuppliant manner, quite down to the 
ground, always repeating the tame geſticulations 
three or tour times. 

It may be obſerved, that the ſands and moun- 
tainous diſtricts, on both fides of the Nile, afford 
as great a plenty, both of the lizard and terpen- 
tine kinds, as the deſert of Sin. The ceraſtes is 
the moſt common ſpecies of the latter. Signore 
GABRIEL1 (a Venetian apothecary, who had 
lived a long time at Kairo) ſhewed me a couple 
of theſe vipers, which he had kept five years in 
a bottle well corked, without any fort of food, 
unle$ a ſmall quantity of fine ſand, wherein they 

coiled themſelves up in the bottom of the veſſel, 
may de rec koned as ſuch. When Law them, 
they had juſt caſt their ſkins, and were as dritk 
and lively as if newly taken. 

As it feldom rains in the inland part of this 
country, the different ſpecies of grain, pulſe, and 
other vegetable productions, are, all of them, 
intirely indedted to the river for their growth and 
increaſe. How ever, theſe ſeveral kinds of plants are 
not all raited and nourithed the fame way. For 
barley and wheat (v Dich are utually ripe, the one 
adout the beginning, the other at the latter end 
or April) require no further culture and refreſh- 

nt than in tome part or other of October 
the I inundation being then over) to be eithe 
thrown upon the mud, or ele to de beat or 

plowed gently into it. ö 
fow fax, and plant rice. Now wheat and rice 
deing of a flower growth than flax and barkey, 
it viſually falls out in the beginning of March, 
that when the former kind are nod as yet grown 
up, or begin only to ſpindle, the barley is in the 
ear, and the flax is bolled. The plantations of 

nce are kept Amo conflamtty under water; 


and therefore th Arger Crops of it are produced 
near Damiata and Rozetto, WHAE the plains 
are low, and — y mo ly over- 


e higher up che nyver. 

" produttions as re <Quire 
mere  mouſtur bat & occaſioned by tte 
mundation, AL bs dy water that ts drawn at 
certam times out of the river, and lod ged in large 
citterns made for that purpoſe. AzCHIMEDES'S 
tzrew feems to have been the inftrument that 
Was antenty mace ute of upon thefe OCCa! ions, 
tough at pretent it 15 not known; the inhadi- 

tznts ſerving themielves, either with various 
kinds of kathern buckets, or elſe with a fatizh, 
2 they call the Perſan wheel, which is the moſt 
general and ufeful machime. Engines and contri- 
rances of both theſe kinds, are placed all along 
te banks of the Nile, from the fea to the ca- 
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At this time they alto 


taracts, their reſpeRive ſituations being higher, 
and conſequently the difficulty of raiſing water 
the greater, in proportion as we advance up the 
river. 

When, therefore, their pulſe ſafranon (or car- 
thamus) melons, ſugar, canes, &c. (all which are 
commonly planted in rills) require to be refreſhed, 
they ſtrike out a plug that is fixed in the bot- 
— of one of theſe ciſterns, and then the 

vater guſhing out, is conducted from one rill 
a another by the gardiner, who is always 
ready, as occahon requires, to ſtop and diveſt 
the torrent, by turning the earth againſt it 
with his foot, and opening at the fame time 
with his mattock a new trench to receive it. 


A continuation f the preſent flate of Guinea. 


The next grand diviſion of Africa I am to re- Gun. 


view, is that of Guinea, which is generally held 
to extend tom the mouth of the river Senegal, 
fituate in 15 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
and 16 degrees weſt longitude, to the ſouth-eaſt, 
as far as Cape Negro, ſituate in 18 degrees ſouth 
latitude, and 11 degrees eaſt longitude : but then 
we mutt include Congo and Angola. In the 
former edition of this work, indeed, I extended 
the coaſt of Guinea but from 10 degrees north 
latitude to 4 degrees north latitude ; but ob- 
ſerving fince, that the fame merchants trade both 
to the north and ſouth of thoſe limits, and deal 
in almoſt the fame articles, it ſeems: very pro- 
per to ſtile the whole coaſt, from the river Se- 
nega! in the north, to Cape Negro in the ſouth, 
the Guinea Coaſt. The moſt northerly ſertle- 
ments the 2 ms have in this tract, are thoſe 
of the French, fituate near or in the river Sene- 


cal, in 15 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. 
The next are tho of the Engliſh, in the river 


Gambia, vu: dre in 13 degrees 20 minutes north 
latitude; and further fouth were heretofore o- 
ther ſetdements belonging to the royal African 
company, in the river Sherbro, fituate in 7 de- 
Trees 30 minutes north latitude. The coaſt from 
the river Sherbro, round Cape Palmas, to the ri- 
ver Ancober, near Axim, is about 250 leagues 

in length, and commonly called the Windward 
Coaft, on which there 5 no ſettlement or fac- 
tory of any European nation. From the river 
Ancoder eaſtward to Acra, is about 50 leagues: 
this part is uſually called the Gold Coaſt, on 
which are ſeveral Engliſh and Dutch forts and 
f:tories. From Acra eaſtward, to Jaqueen, is 
2bour 60 leagues, in which the only places where 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, had factories, 
were Wiidaw and Jaqueen ; and this is called the 
Slave Cœaſt. From Jaqueen to the bay of Benin, 
and fo round to the Callihars, Camarone, and 
Cape Lopez, 1 minute ſouth of the line, is 300 
leagues, in which long tract is no ſettlement of 
any 
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any European nation, The coaſts of Congo 
and Angola, to the ſouthward of Cape Lopez, 
extend to Cape Negro, in 18 degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, as has been obſerved already. I proceed 
now to review the ſtate of the ſaid ſeveral coun- 
tries on the ſouth-weſt of Africa, to which the 
Europeans trade. 

The French are abſolute maſters of the mouth 
of the river Senegal, which lies in 15 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude, in which they have ſe- 
veral forts and factories, as they have alſo on 
the ſea-coaſt to the north and fouth of that 
river, and for a great while monopolized the 
trade of that gum, which from the river Sene- 
gal obtained that name; but the Engliſh royal 
African company begin now to ſhare the gum 
trade with them, having found a way to the woods 
where it is produced, from their ſettlements in 
the river Gambia. 

And here it is neceſſary to obſerve in the firſt 
place, that the river Gambia, in moſt of our 
maps, is called the river Niger; and the Senegal 
ſeems to be a branch of that river ; and that the 
ſource of the river Niger is placed upwards of two 
thouſand miles eaſt of the mouth of it ; whereas 
it is evident to me, that the Senegal and Gam- 
bia are two diſtin rivers, running from eaſt to 
weſt almoſt parallel to each other, and that nei- 
ther of them are navigable above 600 miles, 
which is not more than 3oo miles by land, if we 
make the uſual allowances for the - winding of 
rivers : from whence we may very well con- 
clude, that thoſe who pretend to have penetrated 
into the heart of Africa by theſe rivers, have ne- 
ver travelled above three or four hundred miles 
from the ſea-coaſt. 

Mr. Mook relates, that failing into the mouth 
of the river Gambia, the ſhores appeared very 
beautiful, being for the moſt parts clothed with 
woods, and between the woods pleaſant green 
rice grounds: that James Iſland, the chief ſettle- 
ment belonging to the royal African company, 
lies ten leagues up the river, almoſt in the middle 
of it, being three miles from the neareſt ſhore: 
that at low-water, the iſland is about three quar- 
ters of a mile in circumference, upon which there 
is a ſquare fort of ſtone, regularly built, with four ba- 
ſtions, upon each whereof are ſeyen.cannon mount- 
ed, which command the river all round. Under 
the walls of the fort, facing the ſea, are two round 
batteries, and on each of them four large cannon 
mounted ; and between thoſe ace nine ſmall 
guns mounted for ſalutes. 

In the fort are ſome very good apartments, in 
which the governor, chief merchants, factors, 
writers, and enſign, lie ; and under ſome of theſe 
apartments are very good ſtorehouſes. 

One officer, one ſerjeant, two corporals, one 
gunner and gunner's mate, and thirty ſoldiers, 
are- by eſtabliſhment the garriſon of this fort; 
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but ſickneſs, occaſioned chiefly by the exceſſive 
drinking of diſtill'd liquors, often reduces it to a 
very weak condition, till ſuch time as recruits 
can be raiſed in England, and by the company 
ſent over hither. "The ſoldiers, and tradeſmen, 
and other ſervants, lie out of the fort in barracks, 
built as the fort is, with ſtone and mortar. The 
whole is ſurrounded with palliſadoes, and the ri- 
ver forms an excellent mote, being three miles 
wide in the narroweſt part. There are alſo o- 
ther barracks, built oppoſite to thoſe of the ſol- 
diers, for the uſe of the company's caſtle-ſlaves and 
black ſervants. Under them are ſtore-houſcs, 
and under thoſe of the ſoldiers are ſlave-houles. 
This fort preſerves the right of trading to the- 
river Gambia for the company, and conſequently 
for the ſubjects of England. 

Beſides the fort, there are ſeveral factories up 
the river, ſettled for the conveniency of trade. 
They are all under the direction of the governor 
and chief merchants at this fort, to whom the 
factors remit all their trade. For this purpoſe 
the company have here 3 or 4 floops, of about 
thirty tun each, and about the ſame number of 
long-boats: ſome of them are conſtantly em- 
ployed in fetching proviſions and water from the 
main, for the uſe of the grariſon, and the reſt 
are employed in carrying goods up to the facto- 
ries, and bringing from them ſlaves, elephants 
teeth, wax, or whatever trade they have, down 
to James Fort, from whence moſt of it, except 


ſlaves, is ſent home by the governor and chief 


merchants, to the company in England. 
According to the ſame writer, the mouth of 
the river Gambia lies in 13 degrees 20 minutes 
north latitude, and '15 degrees 20 minutes 
weſt longitude, and is formed by ſome broken 
iſlands on the north, and by Cape St. Mary's on 
the ſouth. On the north-ſide of the river, the firſt 
kingdom is that of Barrah, which extends twenty 


leagues along the river; and in this country the 


African company have two factories, one at Gil- 
lifree, over againſt James Fort, and the other at 
Colar, upon a river of the ſame name, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Gambia, eight leagues a- 
bove- James Ifland. 

The next kingdom is Gadibu, which extends 
twenty leagues. Further caſt, on the north-fide 
of the river, is the kingdom of Sanjally, which ex- 
tends fourteen leagues. In this kingdom the A- 
frican company have their chief factory of Joar, 
being about two miles diſtant from the river. 

Next to Sanjally lics the kingdom of Barſally, 
extending about fiftcen leagues along the river, to 


which moſt of the other kingdoms are tributary; 


and beyond Barſally lies the kingdom of Tany, 
which extends eighty leagues further up the river. 
And the laſt kingdom on the north-ſide of the 


river, to which our author travelled, is that of 


Wolly, which extends ſeven leagues beyond 
| | Yuny. 
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Yany. In this kingdom the company have the 
Factory of Fatatenda, which is about five hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Gambia. Here the 
river is as wide as the Thames at London-bridge ; 
and hither loops of forty tuns come up with their 
cargoes, and the tides riſe three or four foot. 

On the ſouth-ſide of the river, the firſt king- 
dom we meet with is that of Cumbo, which com- 
mences at Cape St. Mary's, and extends eleven 
leagues to the eaſtward of it, affording plenty of 
neats, cattle, goats, and fowls; and here the 
company have a ſmall factory, which purchaſes 
proviſions for the garriſon at James-Fort. 

The next kingdom on the ſouth-ſide is Fonia, 
extending ſeven leagues, in which the company 
have two faCtories employed in buying up ele- 
phants teeth and bees-wax. The next country 
to Fonia is Caen, extending twenty three leagues 
along the river, in which is a large town called 


Tancrowall, where the company have a factory,. 


near which lives S1G6x10R ANTONIO Voss, a 
famous black Portugueſe, Who trades largely 
with the Engliſh ſeparate traders, and ſometimes 
with the company. He is reckoned to be worth 
10,000 |. ſterling ; he has got a vaſt number of 
houte-flaves (viz. flaves who live with him 
as fervants, a grandeur much uſed both by the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards) which he keeps far 
ſervice and breed, and are eſteemed by him al- 
moſt as much as his own children. And, as he 
has got a great many canoes, he ſends his own 
men-ſlaves with them to all ports of trade up 
the river, and by that means engroſfles a great 
deal of trade, inſomuch that he has commonly 
a great many ſlaves, and good quantities of ele- 
phants-teeth, and bees-wax, by him, by which 
he turns a penny with the ſeparate ſhipping, and 
is well ſkilled in his way of bartering, he being 
thoroughly maſter of the prime coſt in England 
of all forts of goods, taking always care to keep 
his warehouſe well ſtock'd with goods, and has 
the upper-hand vaſtly of ſome of his neighbours, 
who are ſometimes obliged to ſtand ſtill halt a 
year together, for want of goods to trade with. 
Tancrowall is divided into two parts ; one be- 
longing to the Portugueſe, and the other to the 
Mundingoes ; the former living always in large 
fquare houſes, the latter in round huts made of a 
good fat binding clay, which ſoon hardens : they 
are twenty feet diameter, and about eight teet 
high; over them there is a covering like a bee- 
hire, made either of ſtraw or palmetto leaves, 
to well fitted that the rain cannot penetrate them, 
nor the heat of the ſun ſtrike through them: they 
very much reſemble ſome ice-houſes in England. 
This town of Tancrowall is the refidence of 
a prieft, who is yearly ſent over from St. Jago. 
Here isalfo a church, where, during the prieſt's 
ſtay, is maſs almoſt every day. Here are a great 
many other Portugueſe, who have among them 
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ſeveral canoes, which they ſend up the river to 
trade once or twicea year, by which means they 
have made this town a place of great reſort, and 
the richeſt in the whole river. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated by the water-fide, about half a mile in 
length, with a woody hill behind, that runs ſome 
miles along the river-fide, about half a mile from 
it: between which and the river is pleaſant walk- 
ing in a dry ſeaſon. 

Next to Caen lies the country of Jagra, famous 
for huſbandmen and laborious people, by which 
means it abounds with corn and rice. In this 
country is Elephants-Ifland, being four or five 
miles long, full of trees and marſhy. This king- 
dom extends itſelf above twelve leagues ; and 
then begins the country of Yamina, which a- 
bounds in corn and fowls; in it 1s a large plea- 
fant iſland, and another ſmall iſland, almoſt in the 
middle of the Gambia, called Sea-Horſe-Iſland, 
full of trees and marſhy ground, and abounding 
in ſea-horſes, from whence it takes its name. 
This country extends about fourteen leagues ; and 
then we come to Eropina, a petty kingdom, ex- 
tending about fourteen leagues along the river 
fide : after which begins Jemarrow, governed by 
an Emperor, who is a Mundingo : here the com- 
pany have a ſettlement near a large town called 
Brucoe, which is inhabited by people of the Mun- 
dingo race, but ſtrict followers of Mahomet. A- 
bout half a mile below this town is a ledge of 
rocks dry at low-water, which reaches from the 
northern ſhore five ſixths of the way over the ri- 
ver, and leaves fo narrow a channel under the 
fouth ſhore, that it is very dangerous for large 
ſhips to paſs it; and our ſloops are obliged to take 
the opportunity of flack-water to go through this 
place, which is called Pholey's Paſs. In the fame 
Empire, about nine miles above Pholey's Paſs, are 
a great many rocks, near a town called Dubocun- 
da, which reach from the ſouth-hde two thirds 
acroſs the river; and about three miles above this 
is another ledge of rocks, dry at low-water ; 
but there is a deep channel on the north-lide. 
This country runs about thirty-two leagues along 
the river, and then begins Tomany, which is a 
rery large country, conſiſting of more towns 
than any other which I have known on the 
whole river. The company have a factory at a 
ſmall town called Yamyamacunda, which makes 
a conſiderable trade in dry goods, provided it is 
well ſupplied : a little below the town, in the 
middle of the river, are ſome rocks, but never 
dry; and over-againſt the factory, on the north- 
ſide the river, about half a mile from it, is 
a ſtanding lake about two miles long, which 
abounds in fiſh. This country extends up the 
river-fide about twenty fix leagues, and is govern- 
ed by a Mundingo, by name Hume BapGr. 

Above Tomany begins Cantore, in which is 


a town called Colar, fix miles beyond N 
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the fartheſt I have been ; all beyond is little 
known to white people. Colar I believe is about 
hve hundred miles from Cape St. Mary's, the 
ſouth part of the entrance into the Gambia river. 

The ſea-horſe, the crocodile, and other ani- 
mals, for which the Nile is famous, abound in 
the river Gambia, which overflows its banks alſo 
every year, as the Nile does, but ſome months later. 

Theſe countries, on the banks of the Gam- 


The nations | 
.n ebands hia, are inhabited by ſeveral. races of. people, viz. 


ui the river 
Gambis. 
Mundin— 
es. Then 
nature. 


Mundingoes, Jolloiffs, Pholeys, Floops and Por- 
tugueze: the moſt numerous are called Mundin- 
goes, as is likewiſe the country where they inha- 
bit: they are generally of a black colour, and 
well ſet. When this country was conquered by 
the Portugueſe, which was about the year four- 
teen hundred and twenty, ſome of that nation ſet- 
tled in it, who have cohabited with the Mun— 
T%cir com. dingoes, till they are now very near as black as 
zenlon. they are; but, as they retain a ſort of baſtard 
Portugueſe language, called Creole, and as they 
Chriſten and marry, by the help of a prieſt, ſent 
yearly over hither from St. Jago, one of the Cape 
deVerdIflands; they reckon themſelves ſtill as well 
as if they were actually white, and nothing an- 
gers them more than to call them negroes, that 
being a term lately appropriated to ſlaves. 

On the north fide of the river Gambia, and 
from thence in-land, are a people called Jolloiffs, 
whoſe country 1s vaſtly large, and extends even 
to the river Senegal. Theſe people are much 
blacker, and much handſomer than the Mundin- 
goes; for they have not the broad noſes and 
thick lips, peculiar to the Mundingoes and Floops. 
In ſhort, all the countries hereabout, ſays the 
ſame writer, (and I have ſeen vaſt numbers of 
people from each) cannot come up to the Jol- 
loiffs* for blackneſs of ſkin, and beauty of fea- 
tures. | 

In every kingdom and country on each fide 
of the river,. there are ſome people of a tawny 
colour, called Pholeys,, much like the Arabs, 
which language moſt of them ſpeak; tho' they 
have a vulgar tongue beſides, called Pholey. 
They live in hoards, or clans, and build towns, 
but are not ſubject to any Kings of the country, 
tho* they live in their territories ; and, if they 
are ill treated in one nation, they break up their 
towns, and remove to another. They have chiefs 
of their own, who rule with ſo much mode- 
ration, that every act of government ſeems ra- 
ther an act of the people than of one man. 
This form of government goes on eaſily, be- 
cauſe the people are of a quiet diſpohtion, and 
ſo well inſtructed in what is juſt and right, that 
a man who does ill is the abomination of all, 
and none. will ſupport him againſt the chief. 

In theſe countries the natives are not fond of 
lands, they deſire no more than what they uſe; 
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and as they do not plough with horſes or catde, Hubandry, 
they can uſe but very little : thercfore the Kings 
are willing to give the Pholeys leave to cultivate 
lands, and live in their countries, "They plant 
near their houſes tobacco and cotton, which they 
fence in together; beyond that are their corn iu lian corn. 
helds, of which they raiſe the four kinds, uſual 
all over this country ; that is to ſay, Indian corn, 
or maiſe, which grows in a great head, and is 
the food of the natives of America, as well as 
Africa: beſides which, they have rice, and the 
larger and the leſſer Guinea corn. In Gambia is 
no wheat, barley, rye, oats, or any other Eu- 
ropean grain; but there is a kind of pulſe be- 
tween the kidney-bean and pea, and potatoes, , 
and yams. The larger Guinea corn is round, 
and about the fize of the ſmalleſt peaſe : they 
ſow it by hand, as we do wheat and barley; it 
grows to nine or ten foot high, upon a {mall 
reed; the grain is at the top, in a large tuft. 
The leſſer Guinea corn is called by the Portu- 
gueze, manſaroke: this likewiſe is ſowed by 
hand, and ſhoots to the fame height upon a large 
reed, on the top of which the corn grows on 
the head like a bulruſh : the grain itlelf is very 
ſmall, and like canary ſeed in ſhape, only lar- 
ger.---Theſe are all the bread-kind that are uſed 
in Gambia ; and, indeed, the natives make no 
bread, but eat the flower of the various grains, 
as thickners to liquids. The Indian corn they 
moſtly uſe when green, parching the ear upon 
coals, and then it eats like green peaſe: they 
boil their rice chiefly as the Turks do : by beat- 
ing the Guinea corn in wooden mortars, they 
make flower, as they do ſometimes of rice and 
Indian corn. The natives never bake cakes or 
bread for themſelves (as I ſaid before) but thoſe 
women, who wait on the Europeans, have learn- 
ed to do both. FRED as 
The Pholeys are the greateſt planters in the ther deli 
country, tho' they are ſtrangers in it. They bei. 
are very induſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much 
more corn and cotton than they conſume, 
which they ſell at reaſonable rates, and are very 
hoſpitable, and kind to all; ſo that a Pholey 
town in the neighbourhood, is by the natives 
reckoned a blefling : and their behaviour has 
gained them ſuch general reputation, that it is. 
univerſally looked upon infamous to violate the 
laws of hoſpitality towards them. As their hu- 
manity extends to all, they are doubly kind to 
people of their own race ; inſomuch, that if they 
know of one of them being made a ſlave, all 
the Pholeys will redeem him. And as they have 
plenty of food, they, never ſuffer any of their 
own nation to want, but ſupport the old. The 
blind and the lame, equal with the others, and 
as far as their ability goes, aſſiſt the wants ot 
the Mundingoes, great numbers of whom they 
ave 
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have maintained in famines. The fame writer adds, 
they are very rarely angry, and I never heard 
them abuſe each other; yet this mildnefs does 
not proceed from want of courage, for they are 
as brave as any people of Africa; and the Jol- 
loiffs, nay even the King of Barſally, does not 
dare to meddle with them. They uſe their arms 
very dextroutly, which are the launce, a ſagay, 
or dart, bows and arrows, ſhort cutlaſhes, 
which they call fongs, and guns upon occaſion. 
They ftettle commonly near ſome Mundingo 
town, there being ſcarce one of any note or 
bi-nets (eſpecially up the river) but what there 
is another of theſe Pholeys not far from it. 
"They are ſtrict Mahometans ; none of them (un- 
leis here and there one) will drink brandy, or 
any thing ſtronger than water and ſugar. 

'They breed cattle, and are very dexterous in 
managing them; fo that the Mundingoes leave 
theirs to their care : the whole herd belonging to 
towns feed all the day in the ſavannahs, and 
after the crop is off in the rice grounds. They 
are watched by ſome herdimen, who prevent 
their going into the corn, or running into the 
woods. 'They have a place near each town for 
the cattle, in the middle of which they raife a 
ſtage about eight foot high from the ground, and 
eight or ten foot wide: and over it a roof of 
thatch, with the ſides all open. They drive 
great numbers of ſtakes in rings round the ſtage, 
and every night they duly bring up the cattle, 
who are ſo tame, and well accuſtomed to it, 
that they come up with eaſe: each beaſt is tied 
ſeparate to a ſtake with a ſtrong rope, which they 
make of the bark of trees. After the cattle are 
tied, they milk the cows, -and four or five men 
ſtay upon the ſtage all night, with their arms, 
to guard them from the lions, and other wild 
deaſts. The calves they wean from the cows, and 
keep in a common pen, which is made with ſo 
ſtrong and high a fence round it, that no wild 
beaſt can paſs it. In the morning they again 
milk the cows, and then let them go into the 
javannahs, as uſual. 

They are great huntſmen; they kill lions, ty- 
gers, and other wild beaſts, and often go twenty 
or thirty in a company to hunt elephants, whote 
teeth they fell, and whoſe fleth they tmoke dry, 
and eat, keeping it feveral-months together. The 
elephants (as they fay) generally go a hundred 
or two hundred in a drove, and do great mit- 
chief; not only to the ſmall trees, which they 
pull up by the roots, with their trunks, but like- 
wite to the corn: to prevent which, the natives, 
on notice or ſuſpicion of their coming, make 
fires all round their corn to keep them out ; for 


it they get once in, they will with their broad 
feet trample it down for perhaps half a mile to- 
gether 


The Pholeys are very particular in their dreſs, 
and never wear any other than white cotton 
clothes, which they make themſelves : they are 
always clean, eſpecially the women ; their houſes 
are built in a regular method, a good way 
diſtant from each other, to avoid fire, forming 
very good ſtreets and paſſages, a thing which the 
Mundingoes do not regard. They are great ad- 
mirers of large white and yellow beads, which 
laſt are called by their own name, viz. Pholey 
beads. 

Theſeare almoſt the only people, high up the 
river, of whom beaſts are purchaſed : we uſed to 
purchaſe a cow for an iron bar ; but of late ſome 
of the maſters of the floops in this river have 
raiſed the prices; ſo that now we are obliged to 
give ſometimes two iron bars for one beaſt. 

On the ſouth-ſide of this river, over-againſt 
James-Fort, in the empire of Fonia, and but a 
little way inland, are a fort of people called Floops, flops de- 
who are in a manner wild: they border cloſe bed, 
upon the Mundingoes, and are bitter enemies to 
each other. Their country is of a vaſt extent; 
but they have no King among them. Each of 
their towns is defended by ſtakes drove all round, 
and filled up with clay: they are independant of 
each other, and under the government of no one 
chief; notwithſtanding which they unite ſo 
firmly, that all the force of the —— 
(tho* very numerous) cannot get the better of 
them. 

Gambia river is navigable for ſloops two hun- River Gan 
dred leagues, the tides reaching ſo far from the 33 
mouth of it. The fides of the river are for the - 
moſt part flat and woody for about a quarter of a 
mile inland, in ſome places not ſo much; and Face of be 
within that are pleaſant open grounds, which they u. 
uſe for their rice, and in the dry ſeaſon it ſerves 
their cattle for paſture. Inland it is generally 
very woody; but near the towns there is al- 
ways a good large ſpace of cleared ground 
for corn. The ſoil is moſtly ſandy, wich ſome ail. 
clay, and a great deal of rocky ground. Near 
the fea, and the lower part of the river, are no 
hills to be ſeen ; but high up the river are ſome 
lofty mountains, from the tops of which are 
pleafant proſpects. The hills are of iron-ſtone ; 
and tho' they are ſometimes little elſe but a con- 
tinued hard rock, yet are they full of trees. In 
every kingdom there are ſeveral lords of foils, 
commonly called Kings of the towns where they 
dwell. It is their privilege to have all the palm- 
trees and ciboa-trees, inſomuch that no one durſt 
cut any leaves, or draw any wine from them, 
without their previous knowledge and con- 
ſent. The men who have the liberty of 
drawing wine, give two days produce in a week 
to the lord of the foil, as an acknowledgment ; 
and white men are obliged to make a ſmall — 
ent 
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ſent to them before they can have liberty to cut 
ciboa leaves, or graſs, to cover a houſe. 

The moſt general language is Mundingo, b 
which name the country people are called. if 
you can ſpeak: that language, you may travel 
trom the river's mouth up to the country of Jon- 
coes (alias merchants) ſo called from their buy- 
ing every year a vaſt number of ſlaves there, and 
bringing them down to the lower part of this 
river, to ſell to the white people: which coun- 
try I believe-cannot, by all report, be leſs than 
ſix weeks journey from James-Fort. 

The next language moſtly uſed here, is cal- 
led Creole, a baſtard ſort of Portugueſe, ſcarce 
underſtood in Liſbon ; but it is ſooner learnt by 
Engliſhmen than any other language in this ri- 
ver, and is always ſpoken by the linguiſts, which 
ſerve both the ſeparate traders and the company. 

The Arabick is ſpoken by the Pholeys, and by 
moſt of the Mahometans of the river, tho' they 
are Mundingoes. 

The chief trade of this country is gold, ſlaves, 
clephants-teeth, and bees-wax. The gold is of 
a very good quality, and finer. than the ſterling 
gold. They bring it in ſmall bars, big in the 
middle, and turned round into rings, from ten 
to forty ſhillings each. The merchants, who 
bring this and other inland commodities, are blacks 
of the Mundingo race, and are called in Mun- 
dingo Joncoes. They are very unwilling to tell 
much of the inland countries ; all that I could ga- 
ther from them concerning their gold, was, that 
it is not waſhed out of the ſand, but dug out of 


mines in the mountains, the neareſt twenty days 


journey from Cower. 
The fame merchants bring down elephants- 
teeth; and in ſome years ſlaves, to the amount 
of two thouſand, moſt of which they fay are pri- 
ſoners taken in war : they buy them from diffe- 
rent princes, who take them : many of them are 
Bumbrongs and Petcharies, nations each of them 
of different languages, and are brought from a vaſt 
way inland. Their way of bringing them is 
tying them by the neck with leather thongs, at 
about a yard diſtance from each other, thirty or 
forty in a ſtring, having generally a bundle of 
corn, or an elephant tooth, upon each of their 
heads. In their way from the mountains they 
travel through very great woods, where they can- 
not for ſome days get water; ſo they in 
ſkin- bags enough to ſupport them for that time. 
I cannot be certain of the number of merchants 
who follow this trade ; but there may be perhaps 
about an hundred; who go up into the inland 
country with the goods which they buy from the 
white men, and with them purchaſing in various 
countries, gold, ſlaves, and elephants teeth. They 
uſe aſſes as well as ſlaves in carrying their goods; 
but no camels nor horſes. | * 
Beſides the ſlaves which the merchants bring 
Vol. III. | 


down, there are many brought along the river. 
Theſe are either taken in war, as the former are, 
or men condemned for crimes, or elſe people 
ſtolen, which is very frequent. The companies 
ſervants never buy any of the laſt, if they ſu- 
ſpect it, without ſending for the alcade, or chief 
men of the place, and conſulting with them a- 
bout the matter. Since this flaye-trade has been 
uſed, all puniſhments are changed into flavery : 
there being an advantage on ſuch condemnations, 
they ſtrain for crimes very hard, in order to get 
the benefit of ſelling the criminal. Not only 
murder, theft, and adultery, are puniſhed by ſel- 
ling the criminal for a ſlave, but every trifling 
crime is puniſhed in the ſame manner. 


Several of the natives have many of their ſlaves 


born in their families: there is a whole village 
near Brucoe of 200 people, who are all the 
wives, flaves, or children of one man. And 
tho? in ſome parts of Africa they ſell their ſlaves 
born in the family, yet in the river Gambia they 
think it a very wicked thing ; and I never heard 
of but one that ever fold a family ſlave, except 
for ſuch crimes as would have made them to be 
fold had they been free. If there are many fami- 
ly ſlaves, and one of them commits a crime, the 
maſter cannot ſell him without the joint conſent 
of the reſt ; for if he does, they will all run a- 
way, and be protected by the next kingdom to 
which they fly. The ſlaves ſold in the river, be- 
fides thoſe brought by the merchants, may a- 


mount in a year to above T1000, more or leſs, ac- 


cording to the wars upon the river. 


ry, or elephants-teeth, got either by hunting or 
killing the beaſts, or pick'd up in the woods. It 
is a trade uſed by all nations hereabouts ; for 
whoever kills an elephant, has liberty to ſell him 
and his teeth : but thoſe traded for in this river, 
are generally brought from a good way inland, 
and a great many of 'them by the merchants. 
I never faw a full-grown elephant, fo ſhall nol 
ſpeak concerning them; but the teeth I have ha 

ſome experience in. Some are found in the 
woods ; but whether they are of elephants long 
dead, or whether the elephants ſhed their teeth, 
I have not been able to learn: but I have known 
men bring in teeth which they have found in the 
woods, without any ſkull or bones fixed to them. 
The biggeſt tooth I ever ſaw, weighed 130 lb. 
The larger they are, the more valuable by the 
pound. One tooth which weighs an hundred 
pounds, is worth' more than three teeth which 


weigh 140 pounds. Many of them are broken 


pointed ; theſe are conſiderably leſs in their va- 
ſue. Some are white, others are yellow; but 
the difference of colour makes no difference in 
R W er 


The fourth branch of trade is bees wax, which was, 


* be much increaſed. The Mundingoes make 
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bee-hives of ſtraw in the ſhape of ours, and fix 
a bottom- board into the hive, thro' which there 
is a hole for the bees to go in at; they then fling 
them by wyths to boughs of trees. 

A bar is a denomination given to a certain quan- 
tity of goods of any kind, which quantity was of 
equal value among the natives to a bar of iron 
when this river was firſt traded to. Thus a pound 
of fringe is a bar, two pounds of gunpowder is 
4 bar, an ounce of filver is but a bar, and 100 
gun- Hints is a bar; and each ſpecies of trading 
goods has a quantity in it called a bar: therefore 
their way of reckoning, is by bars, or crowns, 
one of which does not ſometimes amount to 
one ſhilling ſterling; ; but that happens according 
to the goods they are in want of, ſometimes dear, 
ſometimes cheap. Theſe five arucles, viz. ſpread- 
eagle dollars, chryſtal beads, iron, bars, bras 
pans, and arrangoes, are called the heads of the 
goods, becauſe they are deareſt. When you a- 
gree with the merchants for ſlaves, you always 
agree how many of the heads of the goods you 
Mall give him upon each ſlave, which is three or 
tour, if the ſlaves are worth forty or fifty; but 
when ſlaves ate dearer, as they oftentumes are 
at eighty bars per head, then you mutt give five, 
and tometimes fix, of the heads upon every ſlave ; 
and there is an aſſortment made of the goods by 
bars of different ſpecies, which come out to the 
price of the ſlaves. The men and women uted 
to be much dearer than boys and girls ; but there 


have deen fo many veſlels in the river of late 


years for young flaves, to carry to Cadiz and 
Liſbon, that there is ſcarce any difference between 
the price of young flaves and grown ones. 

The French have a factory at Albreda, on the 
nonh-fde of the river Gambia, a mile or two 

low James-Fort. Whenever their factors want 
to go up the river above James-Fort tor wood, 
or any thing elle, which they cannot ſo well de 
ptovided for below, they are cbliged to aſk leave 
of our governor, whoſeldom or never denies them, 
but puts a mau on board, to fee that they do not 
make any trade; neither are they allowed to go 
above Elephants Iſland, Which is about thirty 
kagues above James- Fort. 

T he rainy ſeaſon commonly begins with the 
month of June, and continues till the latter end 
of September, and ſometimes the beginning af 
October : the firſt and laſt are the moſt violent 
generally. The wind comes firſt, and blows ex- 
ceſũ ve hard for the ſpace of half an hour or more, 


before any rain falls; inſomuch that a veſſel may their 


be fuddenly furprzed and overſet by it; but 
then a perſon may ſee it a good while before it 
comes; for it looks diſmal, and very black, and 
the lightening breaking out of the black clouds 
2s they move fowly towards you, makes it ap- 
pear awful. During the rainy ſeaſons, the fea- 
breezes &ldom blow, but inftead of them, eaſter- 


ly in the day-time. 


ly winds right down the river, which, in the 
months of November, December, January; and 
February, do generally blow very freſh, eſpecial- 


Four months in the year are unhealthy, and 
very tedious to thoſe who are come out of a col- 
der climate; but the perpetual ſpring, where you 
commonly fee ripe fruit and bloſſoms on the 
fame tree, makes ſome amends for that incon- 
venience, The air is very pleaſant and refreſh- 
ing, but it has ſomething ſo very peculiar in it, 
that the keys in your pockets will ruſt. 

The moſt exceſſive heat is generally about 
the latter end of May, a fortnight or three weeks 
before the rainy ſeaſon begins. 

The Jolloiffs make the fineſt cotton cloths, 
and that in large quantities : their pieces are ge- 
nerally twenty ſeven yards long, and never a- 
bove nine inches wide: they cut them to what 
length they pleaſe, and ſew them together very 
neatly, to make them ferve the uſe of broader 
Cloths: they make them up into pairs, one a- 
bout three yards long, and one and a half wide, 
to cover their ſhoulders and body; the other al- 
molt of the ſame width, and but two yards 
long, to cover from their waiſt downwards. 
Such a pair is the clothing either for a man or 
woman ; they only differing in the manner of 
wearing. I have ſeen a pair of cloths ſo fine 
and fo bright dyed, as to be worth 39 s. ſterling. 
Their colours are either blue or yellow, ſome 
very lively ; the firſt is dyed with indico, the lat- 
ter with the barks of trees. 


The common people wear a cloth round their Clothing. 


middles, which comes down about their knees, 
and another cloth over their right ſhoulder (the 
men having generally one arm bare, which the 
women have not). and the womens clothes are ge- 
nerally down as low as the ſmall of their legs. 
They are very proud of their hair; ſome wear it 
in tufts and bunches, and others cut in crofles 


quite over their heads: the men commonly wear »- . 


caps made of cotton-cloth; ſome plain, and 
ſome with feathers and goats tails. The women 
generally wear handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads, leaving their crowns bare; and for want 
of handkerchiefs, they uſe ſlips of blue and white 
cotton cloth. Others will let their hair hang 
down on each fide of their heads, plaited like hor- 
ſes manes, on which they ſtring coral, and for 
want of it pipe-beads. A great many of them 
(eſpecially up the river) wear on the crowns of 
ir heads, a good number of ſmall horſe-bells. 


. Their towns are numbers of: houſes ſtanding Tor. 


together without any order: the huts are gene- 
rally fourteen or fifteen yards in circumference, 
built with mud and binding clay, and covered 


with long graſs or ciboa leaves, commonly cal- 


led palmetto. Their doors are yery ſmall, and 
don't go upon hinges, but are let into the houſe- 
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wall. They generally keep their houſes very clean ; 

but I cannot ſay ſweet, by reaſon of their ſtink- 

ing fiſh and other things which they keep in 
em. 

Their furniture conſiſts in a ſmall cheſt for 
clothes, a mat raiſed upon ſticks from the ground 
to lie on, a jar to hold water, a ſmall calabaſh 
to drink it, with two or three wooden mortars, 
in which they pound their corn and rice, a baſ- 
ket or two ta fift in when beat, and two or 
three large calabaſhes, out of which they eat it 
with their hands. They are not very careful of 
laying up a ſtore againſt a time of ſcarcity, but 
chuſe rather to ſell what they can, and in the 
time of famine they can faſt two or three days 
without eating (which I myſelf know to be true, 
there being a very great famine in the year 17 32, 
eſpecially high up the river, where I then was ;) 
but then they are always ſmoking tobacco, 
which ſerves to amuſe them. 

A diſh of crocodiles eggs is much admired by 
them; but their uſual food is crooſcooſh, being 
corn beaten in a wooden mortar, and ſifted thro? 
a fine baſket, till it is about as fine as coarſe 
flower: then they put it into an earthen pot full 
of holes like a cullinder, which is luted to the top 
of an earthen pot, in which is boiling water, 
and ſometimes broth in it, the ſteam of which 
cures and hardens the flower; and when it is done, 
they mix them together, and eat them with their 
hands. Fiſh dried in the ſun, or ſmoked, is a 
favourite diſh of theirs; but the more it ſtinks 
the more they like it. There is ſcarce any thing 
which they do not eat; large ſnakes, guanas, 
monkeys, pelicans, bald-eagles, alligators, and 
ſea-horſes, are excellent food, And their liquor 
is palm- wine, ciboa-wine, honey-wine (which is 
not unlike our mead) brandy, and rum : but 
when they can get the two laſt, they drink but 
a ſmall quantity of the others. "PE IP] 

The King of Barſally and his ſubjects are Ma- 
hometans; notwithſtanding which both the King 
and his officers drink to very great exceſs when 
he viſits the Engliſn factories; but when he is ſo- 


ber, or not quite fuddled, he frequently prays; 


and ſome of his people will ſooner die than drink 
ſtrong liquors. His habit reſembles that of other 
Kings in this country, being a garment like a 
ſurplice, which comes no lower than the knees; 


a pair of breeches of the ſame ſort of cloth, a- 


bout ſeven yards wide, gathered round the middle : 
he wears no ſtockings, but always a pair of ſlip- 
pers (except when he rides), a ſmall white cot- 
ton cap, and commonly a pair of gold- earings, 
His people, as well as himſelf, wear always white 
clothes and white caps; and, as they are exceed- 
ing black, it makes them look very well. The 
preſent King is a tall man, very paſſionate, ang 
ſometimes, when any of his men affront him, 
he does not ſcruple 10 ſhoot them, at which I 


* 
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am told he is very dextrous: and ſometimes, 
when he goes aboard a company's ſloop at Co- 
hone (his own town and place of reſidence) he 
is for ſhooting at all the canoes which pats by 
him, killing perhaps one man or two frequently 
in a day. He has got a great many wives, but 
never brings above two or three abroad with 
him: he has ſeveral brothers, to whom he ſel- 
dom ſpeaks, or permits them to come into his 
company; and when they do come, they pull off 
their caps and garments, and throw duſt upon 
their foreheads, as every one does who comes 
into the King's preſence (except white men. ) 
As ſoon as the King dies, his brothers or ſons go 
to fighting for the crown, and whoever is the 
ſtrongeſt is made King. 590 
This King is potent, and very brave: his do- 
minions are large, and divided into ſeveral parts, 
over which he appoints governors, called boo- 
meys, who come every year to pay homage to 
him. Theſe boomeys are very powerful, and 
do juſt what they pleaſe with the people; and 
although they are feared, yet they are beloved. 
Other Kings generally adviſe with their head 
people, and ſcarcely do any thing of great con- 
ſequence without conſulting with them firſt 
but the King of Barſally is ſo abſolute, that he 
will not allow any of his people to adviſe with 
him, unleſs it be his chief ſlave, called Ferbro, 
viz. (maſter of the horſe) who carries the King's 
ſword in a large filver caſe, of great weight, and 
who gives orders for what things the King wants 
to have, or to be done; and in battle he is the 
leader of his men. | 
The King's uſual way of living, is to fleep 
all day, till towards ſun-ſet ; then he gets up to 
drink, and goes to ſleep again till midnight; 
then he riſes and eats, and if he has any ſtrong 
liquors, will fit and drink till day-light, and then 
eats, and goes to ſleep again. hen he is well 
ſtocked with liquor, he will fit and drink for 
five or fix days together, and not eat one morſel 
of any thing in all that time. It is to that inſa- 
tiable thirſt of his after brandy, that his ſubjects 
freedoms and families are in fo precarious a ſitu- 
ation; for he very often goes with ſome of his 
troops by a town in the 'day-time, and returns 


in the night, and ſets fire to three parts of it, 


placing guards at the fourth, to ſeize the people 
as the 
behind them, and marches them to the place 
where he ſells them, which is either Joar or Co- 
hone. 5 300 
His ſubjects, however, are very merry fellows, 
Mr. Mook aſſures us, and will dance to a drum, 
or a ballifeu, ſometimes four and twenty hours 
together, dancing now and then very” regularly 
and at other times in very odd geſtures, ftrivin 
always to outdo one another in nimbleneſs an 
activity. T C ar | 
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They are very ſubject to ſcold one with an- 


other, which they call fighting; for if two per- 


ſons abuſe each other very heartily, they call it 
a great fight, and are generally a good while be- 
fore they come to blows; which however does 
ſometimes happen, and then they do fight in 
earneſt, either with knives, ſagays, or cutlaſſes, 
whichſoever they are provided with; and they 
very often kill one another; but when that hap- 
pens, the murderer flies to another kingdom , and 
that King always protects him, and looks upon 
him kindly, and always treats him as one of his 
own ſubjects. 

Some people, as has been intimated already, have 
a good many houſe-{layes, which is their great- 
eſt glory; and they live ſo well and eaſy, that it 
is ſometimes a very hard matter to know the 
flaves from their maſters or miſtreſſes ; they ve 
often being better clothed, eſpecially the females, 
whohave ſometimes coral, amber, and filver, about 
their hands and wriſts, to the value of 20 or 30 8. 
ſterling, 

The natives are not ſo diſagreeable in their be- 
haviour, as ſome are apt to imagine; for when I 
went through any of their towns, they almoſt all 
came to ſhake hands with me, except ſome of 
the women, who having never ſeen any white 
men, ran away from me as faſt as they could, 
and would not by any means be perſuaded to come 
near me. Some of them invited me to their hou- 
ſes, and brought their wives and daughters to ſa- 
lute me, and fit down by me, always finding 
things about me to gape at and admire ; ſuch as 
boots, ſpurs, gloves, clothes, or wig, each of 


them being to them ſubjects of diſcourſe and ad- 


miration. 

The girls would have people think they are 
very modeſt, eſpecially when they are in com- 
pany; but take them by themſelves, and they 
are very obliging; for if you will give them a 
little coral, or a filk handkerchief, you may take 
what liberty you pleaſe with them. But thoſe 
who pretend to be of the Portugueſe religion, 
and therefore call themſelves chriſtians, are ſome- 
what more reſerved than the Mundingoes are. 
But notwithitanding their religion, and chriſtia- 
nity too, if any white man has a fancy to one of 
them, and is able to maintain them, they will 
not ſcruple to live with him in the nature of a 
wife, without the ceremony of matrimony. 

The men commonly wear ſwords ſlung over 
their right thoulder, others carry ſagays or ſpears 
about three. yards long, others have bows and ar- 
rows, but all of them wear knives flung by their 
fides; and indeed I have obſerved that they are 
very dextrous at uſing whatever ſort of weapon 


"heir manner of falutation is, ſhaking of 
hands; but generally, when the men falute the 
women, they, inſtead of ſhaking their hands, 


put it up to their noſes; and nothing can affront 
them ſo much as to ſalute them with your left- 


hand. When a man has been a day or two from 


home, the wife ſalutes him on her knees at his. 
return; and in the ſame poſture ſhe always brings 
him water to drink. 

When a perſon brings you eggs or fowls to 
buy, it is imprudent to kill or make uſe of them 
before the perſon you buy them of is actually 
gone away ; for it ſeems it was a cuſtom in this. 
country (and not yet entirely diſuſed) that what- 
ever commodity a man ſells in the morning, he 
may, if he repents his bargain, go and have the 
things again, on paying back the money, any 
time before the ſetting of the ſun. 

It is cuſtomary, when factories are ſettled, to 
put them, and the perſons belonging to them, 


ry under the charge of people of the neareſt large 


town, who are obliged to take care of it, and to 
let none impoſe upon the white men, or uſe 
them ill; and if any body is abuſed, they muſt 
apply to the alcade, the head man of the town, 
and he will ſee juſtice done you. 

This man is up the river called Tobaubo Man- 
ſa, which is in Engliſh, The white man's King. 
But in moſt parts of the river he is called alcade, 
and hath a great power : for every town almoſt 
having two common fields of cleared ground; 
one for their corn, and the other for their rice ; 
the alcade appoints the labour of all the people, 
he 'being in the nature of a governor. The men 
work the corn ground, and the women and girls 
the rice ground: as they all equally labour, ſo 
the alcade equally divides the crop among them. 

When a child is born, they dip him over head. 
and ears in cold water three or four times in a 
day ; and as ſoon as they are dry, they rub them- 
over with palm-oil, particularly the back-bone, 
ſmall of the back, elbows, neck, knees, and hips. 
When they are born they are of an olive-colour, 
and ſometimes do not turn black for a month or 
two. | 
I do not find that they are born with flat noſes; 
but if it be the mother's fancy to have it fo, ſhe 
will, when ſhe waſhes the child, pinch and preſs 
down the upper part of its noſe. 

Large breaſts, thick lips, and broad noſtrils, 
are by many reckon'd the beauties of the country. 
One breaſt is generally larger than the other. 

The children go naked till they are eight or 
nine years old; and ſome of them are pinked in. 
their faces and breaſts for ornament. ' 

They give away their daughters when they are 
very young; ſome as ſoon: as they are born, and 
the parents can never afterwards break the match : 
but it is in the man's power never to come and 
take his wife, unleſs he pleaſes; and unleſs he is 
ſo generous as. to give her leave, ſhe cannot mar- 
ry any other. They gen 


erally take their wives 
the 
Pa- 


very young, when they are obliged to pay 
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parents of the wife two cows, two iron bars, and 
two hundred cola, a fruit that comes a vaſt way 
inland. P 
When the man takes home his wife, he makes 
a ſeaſt at his houſe, to which every body that is 
willing comes without the form of an invitation; 
for they don't uſe much ceremony that way, and 
there they play and dance for three or four days 
ſucceſſively, the woman {being brought upon 
mens ſhoulders to her huſbands houſe, with a 
veil over her face, which ſhe keeps on till ſhe 
has been in bed with her huſband ; durin 
which they dance and fing, beat drums, and fire 
their ſmall arms. 

Eyery man is allowed to take as many wives 
as he pleaſes ; ſome have no leſs than a hundred, 
If they are found lying with any other men but 
their huſbands, they are liable to be fold for 
flaves: they are turned off at pleaſure, and he 
makes her take all her children with her, unleſs he 
hasa mind to keep any of them himſelf. 

It is uſual to ſee the women abroad the ſame 
day, or the morrow after they are delivered ; a- 
bout a month afterwards they name the child, 
which is done by ſhaving its head, and rubbing 
it over with ſome oil. | . 

Some ſhort time before the rainy ſeaſon begins, 
they circumciſe a great number of boys about 
twelve or fourteen years of age ; after which they 
put on a peculiar habit, each kingdom being dif- 
ferent in their dreſs. 

When people die, all their friends and acquain- 
tance come and cry over them a day or two, as 
the Iriſh do, and bury them in the room in 
which they die, or elſe very cloſe to it. Thoſe 
of the relations that are not upon the ſpot, do, 
out of reſpect to the deceaſed, cry and howl as 
much at an hundred miles diſtant, as tho” they 
were actually with the deceaſed at the time of his 
deceaſe. 

I don't find that the African company have 
now any fort at Sherbro- river, or in the river Si- 
erra Leon, or indeed on any parts of the coaſt 
between the rivers Gambia and Sherbro ; but 
there are ſome private traders, Portugueſe and o- 
thers, who have ſettlements on this coaſt, and 
trade with the natives, and ſuch European ſhip- 
ping as arrives annually upon the coaſt for gold, 
ivory, ſlaves, &c. | 


Mr. ATK&1Ns, in his remarks on the Guinea 


Coaſt, obſerves, that there are about thirty private 
traders ſettled on the river Sierra Leon. That 
they all keep Gromettas (Negro ſervants) which 
they hire from Sherbro river, at two accys or 
bars a month. The women keep houſe, and 
are obedient to any proſtitutions their maſters 


command. The men ſervants work in the boats 


and periagoes, which go a trading in turns, with 
coral, braſs, pewter, pans, pots, arms, Engliſh 


ſpirits, &c, and bring back from the Rio-Nunes, 
ſlaves and teeth, and from Sherbro, cam- wood 
for dyers; a ſloop or two is the moſt that is 
loaded from the latter place in a year, and that 
with difficulty, being obliged to go far up the 
river, narrow and beſet with mangroves, which 
makes it ſickly. 

That they purchaſe chiefly ivory and ſlaves, 
and when the ſlaves are brought hither, they 
chain three or four of th:m together, commit- 
ting them to the care of the Gromettas, till 8 


g have an opportunity of felling them, whic 


they do for about fifteen pounds a good flave, 
allowing the purchaſer forty or fifty pound per 
cent. profit on his goods. 

As theſe ſlaves are placed under lodges near 
the owner's houſe, for air, cleanlineſs, and cu- 
ſtomers better viewing them, I had every day 
the curioſity of obſerving their behaviour, which 
with moſt of them was very dejected. Once, 
on looking over ſome of old CRACKER's ſlaves, 


J could not help taking notice of one fellow a- 


mong the reſt, of a tall ſtrong make, and bold 
ſtern aſpect. As he imagined we were viewing 
them with a deſign to buy, he ſeemed to diſ- 
dain his fellow-ſlaves for their readineſs to be 
examined; and, as it were, ſcorned looking at 
us, refuſing to riſe or ſtretch out his limbs, as 
the maſter commanded ; which got him an un- 
merciful whipping from CRACKER's own 
hand, with a cutting manatea-ſtrap ; and he had 


certainly killed him, but for the loſs he muſt. 


have ſuſtained by it : all which the Negro bore 
with magnanimity, ſhrinking very little, and 
ſhedding a tear or two, which he endeavoured. 
to hide, as tho' aſhamed of it. All the compa- 
ny obſerving his courage, wanted to know of 
CRACKER how he came by him ; who told us, 
that this ſame fellow, called captain Tomsa,. 
was a leader of ſome country villages, that op- 
poſed them and their trade at the river Nunes, . 
killing his friends there, and firing their cot- 
tages. The ſufferers this way, by the help of 
my men (fays CRACKER) furprized, and: 
bound him in the night about a month ago, 
he having killed two in his defence before they 
could ſecure him; and from thence he was 
brought hither, and made my property. 

The country about Sierra Leon is fo thick: 
ſpread with wood, that you cannot penetrate a 
pole's length from the water-fide,. unleſs between. 
the town and a fountain,. from: whence they. 
fetch their water, without a: great deal: of diffi- 
culty. They have paths, however, thro' theſe 
woods to their plantations ; which, tho' but a. 
mile or two from the town, are frequently the. 
walks of wild beaſts. | | 

The ſhores hereabouts, like thoſe of. Sweden, 
are rocky, and without any colour of earth =o 
| | moit;z: 
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moſt ; yet produce large trees, the roots ſpread- 
ing on the ſurface: the chief of theſe are the 
palm, the cocoa, and the cotton-tree, 

Other vegetables for food are rice, yams, plan- 
tanes, pine- apples, limes, oranges, papais, palm- 
nuts, wild roots, and berries. 

This is their common ſuſtenance, the gift of 
providence without their care ; they might a- 


bound, but prefer eaſe and inſolence; he is the 


greateſt man among them, who can afford to 
eat rice all the year round, Kid and fowl they 
have ſome, and theſe were all the domeſtick 
animals I faw. 

The Negroes here are wel}-limbed, clean fel - 
lows, flat-noſed, and many with exomphalos's, 
the effect of bad mid wifry, or ſtraining in their 
infancy to walk; for they are never taught, 
but creep upon a mat on all fours, till they 
have ſtrength to erect themſelves ; and notwith- 
ſtanding this, are ſeldom diſtorted. Theſe do 
not circumciſe, but the ſlaves brought from the 
northward are frequently ſo. 

The women are not nigh ſo well ſhaped as 
the men ; childing, and their breaſts always pen- 
dulous, ſtretches them to. ſo unſeemly a length 
and bigneſs, that ſome, like the Egyptians, I 
believe, could ſuckle over their ſhoulders. 'T heir 
being imployed in all labour makes them robuſt ; 
for ſuch as are not Gromettas, work hard in 
tillage, make palm-oil, or ſpin cotton, and when 
they are free from ſuch work, the idle huſbands 
put them upon brading and fetiſhing out their 
woolly hair, being prodigious curious in this 
ſort of ornament, and keep their wives thus 
buſted ſeveral hours every day. 

Their houſes are low little huts, not quite fo 
bad as many in Yorkſhire, built with wooden 
ſtockades ſet in the ground, in a round or ſquare 
form, thatched with ſtraw ; and for furniture, 
they have a mat or two to lie down upon, two 
or three earthen or wooden diſhes, with a ſpoon, 
all of their own making. They are idle, prin- 
cipally for want of arts and domeſtick employ- 
ments ; for the women plant, and gather in 
their corn and fruits, and do every thing with- 
out door but hunt and fiſh. 

Whole towns ſhift their habitations, either 
when they do not like their neighbours, or in 
expectation of greater conveniences elſewhere, 
ſoon clearing ground enough for what building 
and culture they propoſe. Seignior JOSEPH, a 
Chriſtian Negroe of this place, has lately, with 
his people, left a clean well-built town, and 
removed further up the river. Their huts are 
moſtly orbicular, forming a ſpacious ſquare area, 
and in this the doors are paved with cockle- 
ſhells; two or three croſſes are erected, and 
round about it are lime- trees, papais, plantanes, 
pine-apples, and a few bee-hives. And in the 
middle of the area is a large tree, with five 


hundred hanging neſts at leaſt upon it. This is 
a ſmall familiar bird, that builds upon the ex- 
treme ſlendereſt twigs of a tree, hanging like 
fruit; and thus ſecure their young againſt mon- 
keys, parrots, ſquirrels, and other creatures of 
prey. 

Panyarring is a term for man-ſtealing along 
the whole coaſt: here it is uſed alſo for ſtealing 
any thing elſe ; and by cuſtom (their law) every 
man has a right to take as much from another, 
as he can prove afterwards at the Palaaver 
court, he hath been defrauded of by any perſon 
at that place. | 


Cabaceers are the principal trading men at 


all towns; their experience, or courage, hav- 
ing given them that ſuperiority: and theſe gen- 
tlemen uſually come off to our ſhips with ſome 


Engliſh title and certificate, the favour of former 


traders to them for their honeſty and good ſer- 
Vice. 

Their dreſs is little more than a clout to cover 
their nakedneſs ; but both ſexes take delight in 
twiſting their woolly hair into ringlets with gold, 
or glittering ſtones, and ſhall beſtow a great 
deal of time upon it. 

'The women are fondeſt of what they call fe- 
tiſhing, or dreſs, ſetting themſelves out to at- 
tract the good graces of the men. 
a ſtreak round their foreheads of white, red, or 
yellow; others make circles round their arms 
and bodies, and in this frightful figure pleaſe. 


The men alſo have their omaments, conſiſting - 


in bracelets, or marilla's, about their wriſts and 
ancles, of braſs, copper, pewter, or ivory ; the 
ſame again on their fingers and toes : a neck- 
lace of monkeys teeth and ivory ſticks in their 
cars. |; 

At Seſthos, moſt of our windward ſlaye-ſhips 
ſtop to buy rice, exchanged ar about two ſhil- 
lings per quintal. 'The river is about half the 
breadth of the Thames, a narrow entrance, only 
for boats, on the ſtarboard fide, between two 


rocks, which on great ſwells and winds, make. 


the ſhooting of it dangerous. 

The town is large, and built after a different 
model from thoſe we have left : they run them 
up (ſquare or round) four foot from the earth: 
at that height is the firſt and chief room to 
ſleep in. In the middle of it is a fire- place for 
charcoal, that ſerves a double purpoſe (viz. ) dri- 
ving off inſects and vermin, and drying their 
Indian corn. Of the upper loft they make a 
ſtorehouſe, that runs up pyramidal thirty foot, 
making the town at diſtance appear like a num- 
ber of ſpires, each ſtanding ſingly. 
This, and every town hereabouts, had a Pa- 
laaver room, a publick place of meeting for the 
people to tranſact the buſineſs of the ſociety. 
They are large, and built ſomething. like our 


lodges for carts, with a raiſed floor four foot 


from 


Some make 
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from the ground; here they meet without diſtinc- 
tion, king and ſubject, ſmoking from morning to 
night. At this place it is common to bring your 
traffick, braſs pans, pewter and baſins, powder, 
ſhot, old cheſts, &c. and exchange for rice, goats, 
and fowls. Two or three pipes, a charge of 
powder, or ſuch a trifle, buys a fowlz a two 
pound baſin buys a goat. 

From hence our author proceeds to the com- 
pany's capital, or ſettlement of Cape Coaſt, or 
Cape Corſe Caſtle. This factory conſiſts of mer- 
chants, factors, writers, miners, artificers, 
and ſoldiers; and excepting thoſe of the firſt rank, 
he ſays, all the reſt are a company of white Ne- 
groes, who are intirely reſigned to the governor's 
commands, according to the ſtricteſt rules of diſ- 
cipline, and are puniſhed (garriſon faſhion) on 
ſeveral defaults, with mulcts, confinement, the 
dungeon, drubbing, or the wooden horſe; and 
for enduring this, they have each of them a fa- 
lacy ſufficient to buy canky, palm-oil, and a little 
hih to keep them from ſtarving: For though 
the ſalaries ſound tolerably in Leadenhall-Street, 
from fifty pounds to ninety pounds per annum a 
factor, fifty pounds an artificer ; yet in the coun- 
try, the general pays them in crackra, a falſe 
money, which is only current upon the ſpot, and 
diſables them from taking any advantage of buy- 
ing neceſlaries from ſhips caſting down; ſo that 
for the ſupport of nature, theſe thin creatures are 
obliged to take up all neceſſaries of the company; 
and, in effect, by it aſſign over their liberty, none 
being admitted to depart till he has adjuſted all 
accounts. When the man is too ſober to run in 
debt, there are acts of miſmanagement, or loſs of 
goods under his care, to be charged as wanting. 
They are all liable alſo to be mulcted for drunken- 
neſs, ſwearing, neglects, and lying out of the 
caſtle; even for not going to church (ſuch is their 
piety.) And thus by various arbitrary methods,their 
ervice is ſecured durante bene placito. 
The ſame method he takes with the town Ne- 
groes, who, inconſiderate wretches, are continu- 
ally ſcoring up for goods or drams, and thus be- 
come pawns to the company, i. e. liable to be fold 
when the general thinks fit. 1 

Though the general has but one vote in buſineſs, 
he influences the reſt, who ſign whatever he pro- 
poſes. + He diſpoſes alſo of preferments to the 
factors and writers, who as they pleaſe or diſpleaſe, 
may be continued or removed. 'Thofe who are 
employed at a diſtance from the fort, are allowed 
a commiſſion in trade, additional to their pay; ſo 
in ſome of the outer forts Puck as Accra or in a 
ſhip) they make confiderable profits, while at others 
again, Anamaboe or Dixcove, they find a great 
deal of trouble, wet lodging, ſcarcity of proviſion, 
and no profit ; and as theſe taſt out-number the 
good, I obſeryed moſt of our factors to have 


. 


dwindled much from the genteel air they brought, 
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wear no cane or ſnuff-box, have lank bodies, a 
pale viſage, their pockets ſown up, or of no uſe, 
and their tongues tied. One cauſe of their ſlen- 
derneſs indeed, is a ſcarcity of proviſion, little be- 
fides plantain or ſmall fiſh, Indian corn, and a 
great deal of canky to be bought at market, 
Poor F— p was a youth well recommended, 
and lived as long as he could. I had once ſome 
buſineſs in his ofice, when a Negro woman came 
bawling about his ears for a plantain he had ſtole 
from her: he would fain have concealed the 
meaning of her muſick, but at length I underſtood 
It was the only morſel he had eat for three days 
paſt, one night's debauch, and ſeveral muléts, 
having run him out of pocket. The next occaſion 
I had of inquiring after him, I heard, that being 
too narrowly watched in this illegal traffick, he 
pined with a vacuum of the guts, and dicd, leay- 
ing this advice to his countrymen, rather to run a 
remote hazard of being hanged at home, than 
chuſe a tranſportation hither. 

The general does not feel this want; for al- 
though here be a ſcarcity of neat cattle, kid, or 


fowl (nobody having any beſides himſelf) he ſup- 


plies this want from other parts, by their own 
trading veſlels, and daſhees from maiters of ſhips 
and neighbouring nations ; and for vegetables, he 
has a large garden, firſt planted by Sir DaLByY 
THromas, a former governor, abounding not 
only with theirs, but fruits of Engliſh growth, 
and intirely for his own uſe. 

The factory have every now and then a large 
demand for ſalt, made and brought hither from 
Accra. The ſale appears like a fair in the caſtle ; 
and many of thoſe Negroes, whoſe ivory or gold 
would not purchaſe half a buſhel, I was told had 
travelled ſome hundred miles; they chuſing to go 
in bodies when ſeed-time is over, as a better pro- 
tection from wild beaſts, and their wilder country - 
men, who frequently made incurſions from ſeve- 
ral parts of the coaſt, and ſeize them for ſlaves, 
when few and defenceleſs. . 

We failed from Cabo Corſo, and touched in 
our paſſage (ſays the fame writer) at Anamaboe, 
Montford, Barku, Shallo, Accra, R. Volta, the 
Papau. Coaſt, and arrived at Whydah, July the 
4th, where we made a ſtay of three weeks. 

At Anamaboe our private ſhips finiſh their 
ſlaving, few or none being got downward till you 
reach Whydah. 24 bags | 

At Montford, Shallo, and thereabouts, they 
make up the deficiency of rice and corn for the 


voyage, the country appearing fruitful, and witty | 


a better aſpect than any of thoſe we have paſſed to 
windward, intermixed with hills and vales at 
every league almoſt a town, many corn- fields, 
falt-pans, and other marks of induſtry, particu- 
larly about Accra, a N 

At Accra, the Engliſh, French, and Dutctr 
have each a factory and fort, and a) 
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great quantities of ſalt, ſupplying the windward 
and the inland provinces, where it is always a 
precious commodity. 

Before we reach hither, we paſs by a conſider- 
able high mount, which has been ſeen to ſmoke 
like a volcano ; from whence, and being the haunt 
of rapacious wild beaſts, they call it Devil's Hill. 
But the moſt danger to travellers here, is from a 
prodigious number of apes (ſome five feet long) 
and monkeys that inhabit it, who will attack ſingle 
paſſengers, and drive them for refuge into the 
water, of which theſe creatures are very fearful. 
At ſome places the Negroes have been ſuſpected of 
beſtiality with them, and by the boldneſs and affec- 
tion they are known under ſome circumſtances to ex- 
preſs to our females, but more from their near reſem- 
blance to the human ſpecies, would tempt one to 
ſuſpect the fact; although by the way, this, like 
other hebridous productions, could never go far- 
ther. Our carpenter got one on board from theſe 
parts, as near the likeneſs of a child, without being 
one, as perhaps was ever ſeen; a flat and ſmooth 
viſage, little hair, no tail, would taſte nothing 
but milk or gruel ſweetened, and that with diffi- 
culty, moaning continually in a tone like an in- 
fant; in ſhort, the moans and aſpect were ſo 
ſhocking and melancholy, that after two or three 
months keeping, it was ſtunned and thrown 0- 
ver-board. | 

The Ourang Outang, taken now and then in 
ſome parts of Guinea, and at the iſland of Borneo 
in Eaſt-India, has been thought a human ſavage. 
Captain FLow ER brought home one from Ango- 
la in 1733, diſembowelled and preſerved in rum 
it lived a few months with him, had a ſmooth 
viſage, little hair, genitals like the human, would 
frequently walk on its hind legs voluntarily, would 
fit down in a chair to ſip or drink, in the ſame 
manner they did; always ſlept fitting with his 
hands upon his ſhoulders, not miſchievous like 
others, and had his hands, feet, and nails more 
reſembling ours. 

'The river Volta is remarkable for the rapidity 
of its ſtream, making a very great ſea upon the 
bar, and carrying itſelf off for ſome way unmixed : 
at two leagues it is only brackiſh; from hence 
begins the Papau coaſt, low and woody. 

The whole track from Sierra Leon is without 
gulphs or bays, of near an equal depth of water 
at the ſame diſtances, little elevation, except at 
great rivers, where the tides are regular, as with 
us at home; ſeldom without breezes. When a 
ſtorm or tornado happens, they are always off 
ſhore; no dews perceptible on board ſhips in the 
nights, though large at ſhore, and a conſtant 
miſty horizon. LEST | 

There is a return of vernal and autumnal rains 
through the whole coaſt: the former, whether 
on this 'or the other fide the equefor, are longer 


and more inceſſant: they begin on this fide at Si- 


erra Leon in May, at the Gold Coaſt and Whydah 
in April, preceded by ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds. 
On the other fide of the Line again, the vernal 
rains fall at Cape Lopez in October, at Angola in 
November, &c. And as theſe ſeaſons are attended 
with clouds, the air is cooler, and therefore by the 
ſtewed inhabitants denominated winter, 

Tornadoes, by the Spaniards called travadoes, 
are in no part of the world ſo frequent as at Guinea. 
They are fierce and violent guſts of wind, that 
give warning for ſome hous, by a gradual lower- 
ing and blackening of the sky to windward, 
whence they come, accompanied with darkneſs, 
terrible ſhocks of thunder and lightening, and end 
in rains and calm. They are always off ſhore, 
between the north and north-eaſt here, and moſt 
eaſterly at the Bites of Benin, Calabar, and Cape 
Lopez ; but although they are attended with this 
favourable property of blowing from the ſhore, 
and laſt only three or four hours, yet ſhips im- 
mediately at the appearance of them, furl all their 
ſails, and drive before the wind. 

We have ſometimes met with theſe torna- 
does two in a day, often one; and to ſhew 
within what a narrow compaſs their effects are, 
ſhips have felt one, when others at ten leagues 
diſtance have known nothing of them: nay, at 
Anamaboe (three or four leagues off) they have 
had ſerene weather, while we have ſuffered un- 
der a tornado in Cape Corſo road; and vice 
verſa, A proof of what naturaliſts conjecture, 
that no thunder is heard above thirty miles. One 
we felt the afternoon of taking RoBERTS the 
pirate, that ſeemed like the rattling of ten thou- 
ſand ſmall arms within three yards of our heads; 
it ſplit our main top-maſt, and ended as uſual, 
in exceſſive ſhowers, and then calm: the near- 
neſs is judged by the ſound inſtantly following 
the flaſh. Lightening is common here at other 
times, eſpecially with the ſhutting in of even- 
ing, and flaſhes perpendicularly, as well as ho- 
rizontally. 

Air-mattans, or harmattans, are impetuous 
gales of wind from the eaſtern quarter, about 
Midſummer and Chriſtmas: they are attended 
with fogs, laſt three or four hours (ſeldom thun- 
der and lightening, as the tornadoes) and ceaſe 
with rain; are very dry, ſhrivelling up paper, 
parchment, or pannels of eſcrutores, like a fire. 
They reach ſometimes the Gold Coaſt, but are 
frequenteſt, and in a manner peculiar to the Bite 
of Benin. : 

Mr. Ar KINs, ſpeaking of the trade of the Gui- 
nea Coaſt, obſerves, that from the river Gam- 
bia, in 21 degrees 13 minutes notth, to Angola, 
about 9 or 10 degrees to the ſouth, the Portu- 
gueſe were the firſt Europeans that ſettled, and 
built forts here, tho* now the leaſt concerned in 
it: what remains of theirs is to the ſouthward, 
on the river Congo, at Loango de St. Paul, and 
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iſlands, where they keep prieſts to teach their 
language to the natives, and baptize without 
making chriſtians. 

The African company, in its flouriſhing con- 
dition, gained annually to England 900,000 l. 
whereof in teeth, camwood, wax, and gold, on- 
ly 100,000 |. and the reſt in ſlaves, which, in the 
infancy of their trade, were in very great de- 
mand over all the American plantations, to ſup- 
ply their own wants, and carry on a clandeſtine 
commerce with the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. On 
computation, Barbadoes wanted annually 4000 
Negroes; Jamaica 10,000; Leeward Iflands 
6000; and becauſe the company could not 
jupply this number, having only imported 
46,396 ſlaves, between the years 1680 and 1688, 
interlopers crept in, and contended for a ſhare. 

From this time the company viſibly decayed ; 
inſomuch, that in eight following years they only 
imported to the Weſt-Indies 17,760 ſlaves, and 
the ſeparate traders, in that time, 7 1,268, 

Finding their trade under great diſadvantages, 
tho* private traders were obliged to pay them 
ten per cent. they reſolved to make the beſt ſhare 
they could in this money, by leflening their ex- 
pence about the forts: they accordingly with- 
drew all ſupplies from the garriſon, leaving them 
to ſubſiſt by their own management, or ſtarve ; 
Charles-Fort, at the mouth of the river Gambia, 
having only twelve men, was taken by a pri- 
vateer of eight guns in 1709. Sierra Leon had but 
thirteen men ; Sherbro four; and theſe were not 
any charge to the company, being poſleſſed by 
fuch, as having a long time reſided in that ſer- 
vice, by help of thoſe fortifications, were capa- 
ble of doing ſomething for themſelves ; and fo 
the private traders, by degrees, got A quit 
of this duty, the reaſon in a manner ceaſing for 
which it was at firſt allowed. 

About 17 19, their affairs ſeemed to revive a- 
gain, under the auſpices of the duke of Chandois, 
who became a very great proprietor in their ſtock, 
and promiſed from his figure and intereſt, a re- 
newal of their privileges: more ſhips were em- 
ployed than ſor many years paſt; but whether 
it were their too large expence, or corruption 
of their chief officers, who too often in compa- 
nies think they are ſent abroad purely for their 
own ſervice, or both, they ſoon felt, that with- 
out a ſeparate act, they were uncapable of con- 
rending with private traders ; they applied to par- 
liament for relief, and now ſupport their forts by 


preſerve the trade from being engroſſed by our 
dangerous rivals here, the French and Dutch, 


which, as we relinquiſh it, falls to them, and 
gives them an opportunity of fixing what price 


they pleaſe upon goods imported from thence. 

The company's trade wanting that en- 
couragement, every year grows worſe : they 
buy dearer than in times paſt, on the Coaſt, and 
ſell cheaper in the Weſt-Indies ; the reaſon at 
Guinea is a great ſcarcity of ſlaves, and an im- 
proved knowledge in the trading negroes, who 
diſpoſe of them. On the other fide, our colonies 
are now pretty well glutted with ſlaves, and their 
call conſequently not nigh ſo large: 20,000 in a 
year, perhaps, furniſhes all our plantations; and 
tho more are imported by private traders, it is 
in order to tranſport them again to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, where, tho' the Aſſiento ſhips 
are of late years only indulged by treaty, all o- 
thers being liable to confiſcation, and the people to 
{lavery, if taken by the Spaniſh guard de coſta, yet 
the proſpect of gain inciting, they ſtill find means 
to continue on, and maintain a forcible traffick 
for them, under the protection of their guns. 
This clandeſtine method, by the way, hurts the 
South- Sea company, beating down the price of 
their ſlaves, who cannot ſo well afford it, becauſe 
bought and brought there at a greater charge. 

I now proceed to our method of trade. Pri- 
vate trading ſhips bring two or three boats with 
them upon this coaſt for diſpatch ; and while the 
mates go away in them, with a proper parcel of 
goods and inſtructions, into the rivers and by- 
places, the ſhip is making good her trade at others 
near hand. | 

The ſucceſs of a voyage depends, firſt, on 
the well ſorting, and on the well timing of a 
cargo, Secondly, in a knowledge of the places 
of trade, what, and how much, may be expect- 
ed every where. Thirdly, in dramming well 
with Engliſh ſpirits, and conforming to the hu- 
mours of the negroes. Fourthly, in timely fur- 
niſhing proper food for the ſlaves. Fifthly, in diſ- 
patch ; and laſtly, the good order and management 
of ſlaves, when on board ; of each a word or two. 

Firſt, on the timing of a cargo: this depends 
at ſeveral places much upon chance, from the 
fanciful and various humours of the negroes, 
who make great demands one voyage for a com- 
modity, that perhaps they reject next, and is in 
part to be remedied, either by making the things 
they itch after to paſs off thoſe they have not 


an annual allowance from the government of ſo much mind to, or by ſuch a continual traf- 


10,000], | 

Thoſe who are the favourers of companies 
ſuggeſt, thar if that trade be allowed, 1t ſeems 
better for the publick, that ſome rich and pow- 
erful ſet of men ſhould have ſuch excluſive 
powers to encourage and enable them to main- 
tain forts and garriſons, to awe the natives, and 

Vol. III. * 


fick and correſpondence on the coaſt, as ma 
furniſh the owner from time to time with ack 
intelligence, to be done only by great merchants, 
who can keep employed a number of ſhips ; that, 
like a thread,- unites them in a knowledge of 
their demands, and a readier ſupply for them, as 
well as diſpatch for their maſter's intereſt, by 
Det 1 - put» 
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your hawſe, and cut the cable. 


A CONTINUATION 


putting the purchaſes of two or three ſhips into 
one. The late Mr, HumPHREyY MoRRICE was 


the greateſt private trader this way; and, unleſs 


Providence had fixed a curſe upon it, he muſt 
have gained exceedingly. 

Secondly, of the ſorting : this may be obſerved 
in general, that the windward and leeward parts 
of the coaſt are as oppoſite in their demands as 
is their diſtance. Iron bars, which are not aſked 
for to leeward, are a ſubſtantial part of the wind- 
ward cargoes: cryſtals, oranges, corals, and braſs- 
mounted cutlaſſes, are almoſt peculiar to the 
windward coaſt ;— as are braſs-pans from Rio Se- 
thos, to Apollonia; — cowreys (or bouges) at 
Whidah ; — copper and. iron bars, at calabar ; 
but arms, gunpowder, tallow, old ſheets, cot- 
tons of all the various denominations, and Engliſh 
ſpirits, are every where called for, Sealing-wax 
and pipes are neceſſary in ſmall quantities; they 
ſerve for daſhees, (preſents) and are a ready purchaſe 
for hſh, a goat, kid, or a fowl. | 

Where the company's factors are ſettled, as at 
Gambia, and along the greateſt part of the Gold 
Coaſt, they influence the trade ſomething againſt 
private ſhips ; ſo alſoat Sierra Leon, ſome ſeparate 
traders live, who voyage it with boats into the 
adjacent rivers ; and moſt of what a ſhip can pur- 
chaſe, is thro* their hands: but thoſe from Lon- 
don ſeldom ſtrike higher upon the coaſt than 
Cape Mount, Montzerado, and Junk, falling 
from thence down to leeward, many of the 
places, in their courſe, being rendered dangerous, 
from the tricks and panyarrs the traders have firſt 
practiſed upon the negroes; a mutual jealouſy 
now keeping each fide very watchful againſt vio- 
lence. We trade on hoard the ſhip, often keep- 
ing our failors in cloſe quarters abaft, becauſe 
few, while the ſlaves are viewing and contract- 
ing for at the fore-part ; at night alſo keeping a 
good watch, ſome of theſe negroes attempting 
now and then to ſteal with their canoes athwart 
Captain Co u- 
MINs at Whidah they ftranded in 17 34. 

They again are as often diffident of coming 
nigh us, and will play for hours together in their 
canoes abcut the ſhip, before they dare venture. 
In this windward part, I have before obſerved, they 
have a ſuperſtitious cuſtom of dropping with their 
finger a drop of ſea water into their eye, which 
they are pleaſed when anſwered in, and paſſes for 
an engagement of peace and ſecurity; and 
yet, after all this ceremony, they will ſome- 
times return to ſhore; if hardy enough to come 
on board, they appear all the time ſhy and 
trightened, and from the leaſt appearance of a 
panyarr, jump all over-board. Downwards to 
Baſlam, Aſſinee, Jaquelahou, Cape le Hou, Ja- 
que a Jaques, Cape Apollonia, and Three Points, 
or where they have poſſibly gained a knowledge 


of the Engliſh factories, there is a better under- 
ſtanding and ſecurity: Theſe are places that ſell off 
a number of flaves, managed, however, wholly 


on board the ſhips who anchor before the town, 


hoiſt their enſign, and fire a gun; or when the 
natives ſeem timorous, do it by their boats coaſt- 
ing along the beach, and pay at ſome of them a 
ſmall duty to the chief cabiceers. 

When a ſhip has gathered up all this trade, ſhe 
makes up the deficiency of her freight at Anama- 
boo, three leagues below Cape Corſo, where 
they conſtantly ſtop, and are ſometimes two or 
three months in finiſhing. It is a place of very 
conſiderable trade in itſelf ; and befides, the com- 
pany have a houſe and factor, keeping always a 
number of ſlaves againſt thoſe demands of the in- 
terlopers, who they are ſenſible want diſpatch, 
and therefore make them pay a higher price for it 
than any where on the whole coaſt, ſelling at fix 
ounces and a half a ſlave (in exchange for goods) 
tho* the poor creatures look as meagre and thin 
as their writers, | 

Giving way to the ridiculous humours and. 
geſtures of the trading negroe, is no ſmall arti- 
hce for ſucceſs. If you look ſtrange, and are nig- 
gardly of your drams, you frighten him; SAMBO 
is gone; he never cares to treat with dry lips 
and as the expence is in Engliſh ſpirits of two 
ſhillings a gallon, brought partly for that purpoſe, 
the good humour it brings them. into,. is found 
diſcounted in the ſale of goods. | 

A fifth article is, the wholeſome victualling 
and management of ſlaves on board. | 

The common, cheapeſt, and moſt commo- 
dious diet is with vegetables, horſe-beans, rice, 
Indian corn, and farine, or flower; the former 
ſhips bring with them out of England; rice they 
meet to windward about Seſthos ; Indian corn at 
Momford, Anamaboo, &c. and further ſupplies of 
them, or farine, at the iſlands of St. Thomas and 
Prince's, maſters governing themſelves in pur- 
chaſing, according to the courſe they deſign to 
ſteer. | | 

This food is accounted more ſalutary to ſlaves, 
and nearer to their accuſtomed way of feeding, 
than ſalt fleſh. One or other is boiled on board 
at conſtant times twice a day into a dab-a-dab 
(ſometimes with meat in it) and have an over- 
ſeer, with a cat-of-nine-tails, to force it upon 
thoſe that are ſullen and refuſe. 

When there was that great trade for ſlaves at 
Whidah, the commanders, with their ſurgeons, 
always attended on ſhore, where they purchaſed 
them, in what they called a fair and open mar- 
ket. | 

The mates kept on board, receiving from time 
to time their maſter's directions, as to the goods 
wanted, and to prepare the ſhip for the reception 
and ſecurity of the flayes ſent him; where this 
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5% 2 rule always obſerved, to keep the males a- 


part from the women and. children, to hand-cuff 
the former; Briſtol ſhips triple ſuch as are ſturdy 
with chains round their necks ; and to keep your 
own men ſober,and on a barricado'd quarter-deck ; 
tho' the natural cowardice of theſe creatures, and no 
other proſpect upon riſing, but falling into the 
hands of the ſame rogues that ſold them, very much 
leſlens the danger: nevertheleſs, it is adviſeable 
at all times to have a diligent watch on their ac- 
tions, yet (abating their fetters) to treat them with 
all gentleneſs and civility. : 

When we are ſlaved, and out at ſea, it is com- 
monly imagined the negroes ignorance of na- 
vigation, will always be a ſafeguard; yet, as 
many of them think themſelves bought to 
cat; and more, that death will ſend them into 
their own country, there has not been want- 
ing examples of rifing and killing a ſhip's com- 
pany diſtant from land, tho' not ſo often as on 
the coaſt : but once or twice is enough to ſhew, 
a maſter's care and diligence ſhould never be over 
till the delivery of them. Some negroes know 
well enough, that their preſerving one white man 
may anſwer their purpoſe in an exchange : how- 
ever, generally ſpeaking, we allow greater liber- 
ty in our paſlage; as conducive to their health, 
we let them go at large on the ſhip's deck, 
from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet; give ſuch as like it 
pipes and tobacco, and clean and air their dormi- 
tories every day. 

Slaves differ in their goodneſs; thoſe from the 
Gold Coaſt are accounted beſt, being cleaneſt 
limbed, and more docible by our ſettlements 
than others : but then they are for that very 
reaſon more prompt to revenge, and murder 
the inſtruments of their ſlavery, and alſo apter 
in the means to compaſs it. 

To windward they approach in goodnels, 
as is the diſtance from the Gold Coaſt ; ſo as at 
Gambia, orSierra Leon, to be much better than at 
any of the interjacent places. 

o leeward from thence, they alter gradu- 
ally for the worſe ; an Angolan negro 1s a pro- 
verb for worthleſſneſs, and they mend (if we may 
ſo call it) in that way, till you come to the Hot- 
tentots, that is, to the ſouthermoſt extremity of 
Africa. 

I have obſerved how our trading is managed 
for ſlaves, when obliged to be carried on aboard 
the ſhip. Where there are factories (as at 
Gambia, Sierra Leon, the Gold Coaſt, Whidah, 
Calabar, Cabenda, and Angola) we are more at 
large; they are ſold in open market on ſhore, 
and are examined by us in like manner as our 
brother trade do beaſts in Smithfield ; the coun- 
tenance and ſtature, a good ſet of teeth, pliancy 
in their limbs and joints, and being free of vene- 
real taint, are the things inſpected, and governs 
our choice in buying. 


The bulk of them are country people, ſtupid as 
is their diſtance from the converſe of the Coaſt-ne- 


groes ; eat all day, if victuals is before them, or if 


not, let it alone without complaint ; part without 
tears with their wives, children, and country, and 
are more affected with pain than death : yet in this 
indocile ſtate, the women retain a modeſty ; for 


tho ſtripped of that poor clout which covers their 


privities (as I know the Whidahs generally do) 
they will keep ſquatted all day long on board, to 
hide them. | 

Whidah ſlaves are more ſubject to ſmall-pox 
and ſore eyes ; other parts to a fleepy diſtemper ; 
and to windward, exomphalos's. "There are 
tew inſtances of deformity any where; even 
their nobles know nothing of chronical diſtem- 
pers, nor their ladies of the vapours. Their flat- 
tiſh noſes are owing to a continual grubbing in 
their infancy againſt their mother's backs, being 
tied within the tomee, whether upon travel, or 
buſineſs, for a year or two, the time of their 
ſucking. | | 

Ivory is purchaſed in teeth, or ſcrevelio'ss The 
teeth are large, weighing from thirty to an 
hundred weight, and worth double the other at 
home; theſe ſelling for ten or twelve pound, 
when the other do not for above five pound a 
hundred, 

The ſcrevelio's are ſmall, from fifteen down to 
four pound weight ; among theſe laſt are ſold us 
to windward, the teeth of the hippopotamus, or 
ſea-horſe, catched in the rivers Nunes and Gam- 
bia, about fixteen inches long, a white ivory, 
but ſo brittle, as not to be eaſily worked. 

'The rule upon the coaſt is, that when four 
will weigh an hundred weight, they ſhall be all 
accounted teeth, and paid for as ſuch, tho* one or 
two of them be never ſo ſmall; for the more 
teeth encreaſe in their weight, the beter the ivory, 
and makes amends for the ſmallneſs of the other, 

At Gambia the points of them are often found 
broken, from the elephants grubbing againſt 
rocky ground : at other times you ſee them flaw- 
ed, or they are light in proportion to their big- 
neſs ; circumſtances to abate their value. 

I have been often ruminating how the trad- 


ing Negroes come by thoſe elephants teeth, and 


find they exchange our European commodities 
with the inland natives for them; but whether 
they again ſhoot the elephants, or find their teeth 
in travelling through the woods and deſarts, is 
uncertain. Their rivers and canoes, indeed, help 
to extend their knowledge a vaſt ' way through 
the country ; and there are ſome accounts that 
tell us, the negroes fituated upon theſe rivers 
(like the Americans) make excurſions, or voyages, 
of a month or two from their habitations. 


Mr. PLUNKETT, of Sierra Leon, and others, of 


above twenty years experience-in thoſe parts, bave 
informed me, that elephants move and change 
Ccccc2' | their 
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their paſture in very large herds; that they have 
ſeen droves upon the banks of the Gambia, of a 
thouſand and fifteen hundred togther; that they 
are bold, forage leſs than horſes, and look out 
much better : from the circumſtance of number, 
and boldneſs of their march (ſaid to be in a line) 
they ſeem ſecured from any attacks of the 


timorous natives, who muſt come very near, or 


their ſkin is impenetrable by fire-arms. Beſides, 
ivory was the trade of Guinea before the uſe of 
them: to which I may add, the weighty teeth 
come to fale in leſs number than the ſcrevelio's, 
altogether perſuading me they are not thot, but 
that the larger ſize are teeth of elephants which 
have died naturally, and which being grown to 
their utmoſt perfection and ſolidity, withſtand a 
very conſiderable elapſe of time, without decay or 
mouldering ; and that the ſcrevelio's are probably 
ſuch as are ſhed when young, or as bucks do 
their horns, which the natives, by practice, know 
where to look for. | 

Gold is either fetiſh, in lump, or in duſt. The 
fetiſh gold is that which the negroes caſt into va- 
rious ſhapes, and wear as ornaments to their ears, 
arms, and legs, but chiefly at their head, entan- 
gled very dexterouſly in their woolly hair; it is ſo 
called from ſome ſuperſtition (we do not well 
underſtand) in the form, or in their application, 
and commonly mixed with ſome baſer metal, to 
be judged of by the touch-ſtone and ſkili of the 
buyer you employ. 

The lump or rock gold, is in pieces of different 
weights, pretended to be brought out of mines. 
I faw one of theſe, which Mr. PriPs had at 
Cape Corſo, weighing thirty ounces; they are 
always ſuſpected to be artificial, and by the cun- 


ning fellows in trade caſt ſo, to hide ſome baſer 


mixture of filver, copper, or braſs; wherefore 
it is not ſafe truſting to the antique dirty look, but 
to cut or run it for ſatisfaction. 
Duſt-gold is the common traſhck ; the beſt comes 
hither from the neighbouring inland kingdoms of 


Dinkira, Akim, and Arcana, and is got (we are 


told) out of the river ſands. 

Maſters of ſhips cuſtomarily hire a native at ſo 
much per month, for this part of the trade; he 
has a quicker ſight at knowing, and by practice 
readier at ſeparating the drofly and falſe gold, with 
which the true has ever ſome mixture, to im- 
poſe on unſkilful people. This impure ſtuff is 
called crackra, a pin or braſs duſt, current upon 
the gold coalt among themſelves, but is a groſs 
cheat in traihck ; ſome of it is very bad. 

Captain SNELGRAVE makes the following 
obſervations on the Guinea trade : he ſays, as 
ſoon as the natives perceive a ſhip on their coaſt, 
they make a ſmoke on the ſea-ſhore, as a ſignal 
for the ſhip to come to an anchor, that they 
aboard. 
As ſoon as we are at an anchor, they come to 


us in ſmall boats, called canoes, being made of 
a — tree, and bring their commodities with 
them. 7 

Along the greateſt part of this coaſt, the Eu. 
ropeans have been cautious of venturing on ſhore 
amongſt the natives, they being very barbarous 
and uncivilized. 

However, the trade on this part of the coaſt 
has been 3 improved within theſe 
twenty years paſt, It conſiſts in negroes, ele- 
phants teeth, and other commodities, which the 
natives —_ bring on board our ſhips, except 
when any affront has been offered them ; which, 
to the great ſcandal both of Engliſh and French, 
has too often been done z namely, by their for- 
cibly carrying away the traders under ſome 
{light pretence of having received an injury from 
them. And this has put a ſtop to the trade of 
the particular place where it has happened for a 
long time, and innocent people, who have come 
there to trade in ſmall veſſels, have ſuffered for 
their countrymen's villany ; ſeveral, in my time, 
having been ſurprized by the natives, and the 
people deſtroyed out of revenge. | 

On the gold coaſt, the firſt and moſt weſter- 
9 European ſettlement, was the fort of Fre- 

r 


— 


ickſburgh, belonging to the Brandenburghers, 


or Pruſſians; who, by ſickneſs, or the frequent 
mutinies of the garriſon, being forced to aban- 
don it, the negroes took poſſeſſion of it, and 
the Dutch attempted to recover it from them, 
under pretence they had purchaſed the fort of 
the Brandenburghers. The Dutch loſt forty 
men in the attack, and were bravely beaten off 
by the black governor, who now reigns lord of 


this part of the country, demanding a duty from 


all ſhips that touch here. He was formerly a 
ſervant to the Brandenburghers ; and where the 
Europeans acknowledge his authority, he treats 
them with great humanity. The Butch have 
ten or twelve forts and factories upon this coaſt, 
and the Engliſh as many. The chief of the 
Dutch forts is that of d' Emina, fo named by 
the Portugueze, who erected it, from the gold 
mines they ſuppoſed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of it. 

This is the largeſt, and beſt fortified ſettle- 
ment upon the gold coaſt; and two or three 
leagues to the eaſtward of it ſtands the principal 
Engliſh fort of Cape-Coaſt-Caftle, which is of a 
quadrangular form, defended by four baſtions, 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt the attacks of the ne- 
groes, tho' it would make but a mean figure in 
Flanders. | 

There is a great deal of dull hazy weather 
on this coaſt ; their rainy ſeaſon begins in April 
or May, and continues to September ; and, as 
moſt of our factories lie on the fea coaſt, from 
whence there aſcends ſtinking fogs, the coaſt 1s 
very unhealthful, The pleafanteſt _— 
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healthful ſeaſon is, when the ſun is at the greateſt 
diſtance from them The moſt violent ſtorms 
and tornadoes happen during the rainy feaſon, 
uſually in July or Auguſt, when no ſhips can 
live upon the coaſt ; and it is very difficult go- 
ing on ſhore, at all times there runs fo great a 
ſurf. The country forms an agreeable landſkip 
from the fea, conſiſting of hills and ' valleys, 
woods, and champaign fields, and is tolerably 
fruitful where it is cultivated. 

As the negroe traders bring their gold from 
diſtant places, fo they do the ſlaves they fur- 
niſh us with ; and having agreed with the Eu- 


ropean merchants for the price of them, and 


the price of the goods they ate to take in ex- 
change, a ſhip is ſoon diſpatched, if they deal 
fairly; but, if a merchant delivers his goods 
before he has his ſlaves, they will ſometimes 
make him wait a great while, and, perhaps, 
put hard conditions upon him. It is computed 
by late travellers, that there are annually export- 
ed from the whole coaſt of Guinea ſeventy thou- 
ſand ſlaves, and upwards, by the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, and Portugueſe; but the country where 
the greateſt number of ſlaves were purchaſed, 
till very lately, was the kingdom of Whidah, 
— Fidah, for that reaſon uſually called the Slave 

aſt. | 


Captain SNELGRAVE gives the follnwing relation 
of the conqueſt of the kingdom of Whidah by 
the King & Dahome. 


on. Sabee, the chief town of the kingdom of 
« of the Whidah, is fituated about ſeven miles from the 
om of ſea- ſide. 


In this town the King allowed the 
Europeans convenient houſes for their factories, 
and by him we were protected in our perſons 
and goods, and when our buſineſs was finiſhed, 
were permitted to go away in ſafety. The 


road where ſhips anchored, was a free port for 


all European nations trading to thoſe parts for 
negroes. And this trade was ſo very conſider- 
able, that it is computed, while it was in a flon- 
riſhing ſtate, there were above twenty thouſand 
negroes yearly exported from thence, and the 
neighbouring places, by the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch and Portugueſe. _ | | 
The land was well ſtocked with people, the 
whole country appeared full of towns and vil- 
lages; and being a very rich ſoil, and well cul 
tivated by the inhabitants, it looked like a gar- 


den. Trade having flouriſhed for a long time, had 


greatly enriched the people, which, with the 
fertility of their country, had unhappily made 
them ſo proud, effeminate, and luxurious, that 
tho' they could have brought at leaſt one hun- 
dred thouſand men into the Held, yet ſo great 
were their fears, that they were driven out of 
their principal city by two hundred of their ene- 
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mies, and at laſt loſt their whole country to a 
nation they formerly contemned. 

The King of Dahome, a far inland prince, 
who for ſome years paſt had rendered himſelf 
famous by many victories gained over his neigh- 
bours, fent an ambaſſador to the King of Whi- 
dah, requeſting to have an open traffick to the 
ſea- ſide, and offering to pay him his uſual cu- 
ſtoms on negroes exported, which being refu- 
ſed, he reſented the affront, and invaded the 
moſt northern province of the kingdom of 
Whidah, of which a great lord, named ApPR a- 
GAH, was hereditary governor, who forthwith 
ſent to the King for his aſſiſtance : but thro” the 
intereſt of his enemies at court, who wiſhed his 
deſtruction, he was refuſed ; ſo having made a 


little reſiſtance, he ſubmitted to the King of 


Dahome, who received him very kindly. 

The conqueſt of AryRAGAH gave the King 
an eaſy entrance into the heart of the country, 
but he was obliged to halt there by a river, which 
was about half a mile to the northward of the 
principal town of the Whidahs, called Sabee, 
the reſidence of their King. Here the King of 
Dahome encamped for ſome time, not imagining 
he could have found fo eaſy a paſſage and con- 
queſt as he met with afterwards. For the paſs 
of the river was of that nature, it might have 
been defended againſt his whole army by five 
hundred reſolute men ; but inſtead of guarding 
it, theſe cowardly luxurious people, thinking the 
fame of their numbers ſufficient to deter the Da- 
homes from attempting it, kept no ſet guard. 
They only went every morning and evening to 
the river fide to make fetiche, as they call it; 
that is, to offer ſacrifice to their principal God, 
which was a particular harmleſs ſnake they 
adored, and prayed to on this occaſion, to keep 
their enemies from coming over the river. 

In the mean time the King of Dahome ſent 
to the Europeans, then reſiding at Whidah 
to aſſure them, if they ſtood neuter, an 
were not found in arms, they ſhould receive no 
damage in their perſons or goods, in caſe he 
proved conqueror; and he would eaſe their trade, 
and remove divers impoſitions laid on it by the 
King of Whidah : on the contrary, if they ap- 
peared againſt him, they muſt expect his re- 
ſentment. They 
from Sabee to two mud-walled forts, belonging 
to the Engliſh and French African companies, 
which are within three miles of the ſea-fide ; but 


finding it would have been reſented by the King 


of Whidah, as a diſcoutagement to his people, 
they were obliged to remain in the town, never 
ſuſpecting the inhabitants would have ran away 
in that cowardly manner they did, or that they 
ſhould ſhare the fate of war with them. | 


Phe paſs of the river being left wholly to the 


care of the ſnakes, whom the enemy little 3 
| | * an 


would gladly have retired 
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and they having obſerved for ſeveral days, that 
the Whidahs kept no ſet guard there, it encou- 
raged the King of Dahome's general to ſend two 
hundred of his ſoldiers to ford the river; which 
having done without oppoſition, and being bold 
ſellows, they marched towards the town of Sa- 
bee, ſounding their muſical inſtruments. This 
was about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the outguards of the town were almoſt all aſleep 
but being rouſed by the noiſe of the enemies 
muſick and ſhouts, they fled into the town, re- 
porting, that all the Dahome army was got 
over the river; which ſoon reaching the King's 
car, he immediately fled with all his people, 
making no reſiſtance. I was informed by the 
white people then in the Engliſh and French 
forts, that about five o'clock the ſame after- 
noon, they ſaw ſuch numbers of people flying 
from all parts of the country towards the ſea- 


ide, that it was very ſurprizing: for the fields 


were covered with them many miles round, 
and their black colour made them the more 
conſpicuous in a clear ſun- ſhiny day, on a fine 
flat champaign country. The King, with a 
great number of his ſubjects, fled to an iſland on 
the ſea coaſt, which was parted from the main 
land by a river, having ferried over in canoes 
but a great many, that could not have the ſame 
benefit, being hurried on by their fears, were 
drowned in the rivers, in attempting to ſwim to 
the iſlands lying near Popoe, which was the 
next neighbouring country to their own, on 
the ſea-coaſt to the weſtward, and where 
they might have been ſecure from their ene- 
mies, had they eſcaped. Moreover, many thou- 
ſands of theſe poor people, that ſheltered them- 
ſelves up and down the country among the 
buſhes, periſhed afterwards by ſword and fa- 
mine. 

But to return to the Dahome ſoldiers : when 
they firſt came to Sabee, it ſeems they marched 
directly to the King's court, where not finding 
him, they ſet it on fire, and then ſent their ge- 
neral word what had happened, who brought 
the whole army over the river that evening. 
He was in ſuch a ſurprize at his good fortune, 
that he could hardly believe what he ſaw ; and 
the white gentlemen were as much amazed to 
ſee the great cowardice of theſe people, who had 
vapoured ſo highly, and as ignominiouſly quit- 
ted the town, without oppoling their enemies in 
the leaſt, leaving them intirely in the power of 
the conquerors, with all their own riches. The 
day after the taking the town of Sabee, the white 
men taken priſoners were ſent into the coun- 
try to the King of Dahome, who then lay 
encamped with another army about forty miles 
off, in the kingdom of Ardra ; ſome hammocks 
being provided for the principal white people, 


which is the uſual way of travelling in this eoun- 
try for gentlemen, either white or black. _ 

Some few days after their arrival in the King 
of Dahome's camp, the Europeans were ſet at 
liberty, and ſuffered to return to the Engliſh 
and French forts, the principal gentlemen being 
preſented with ſlaves; and the King aſſured 
them, as ſoon as his affairs were ſettled he ſhould 
encourage trade, and have a particular regard to 
their intereſts. 

SNELGRAVE relates, that he arrived at 
Whidah in the latter end of March 1726-7, a- 
bout three weeks after this conqueſt, and found 
that fine country, lately exceeding populous, 
now deſtroyed by fire and ſword ; that the 
{laughter of the inhabitants was a moſt moving 
ſpectacle, the fields being in a manner covered 
with their carcaſſes. 

From the road of Whidah, SN EL GRAVE 
failed to Jaqueen, a port about ſeven leagues 
to the eaſtward of it; this people having ſub- 
mitted to the King of Dahome, and then un- 
der his protection, 

The King of Dahome hearing of captain 
SNELORAVE's arrival on the coaſt, with an 
intent to trade, invited him to his camp, which 
then lay about forty miles up the country, 
whether the captain went, being furniſhed with 
horſes, hammocks, ſervants, and all manner of 
accommodations for his journey. The day af- 
ter his arrival at the camp, he had an audience 
of his negroe Majeſty, of which the captain 
gives the following account, (viz.) 

The King was in a large court palliſadoed 
round, fitting (contrary to the cuſtom of the 
country) on a fine gilt chair, which he had ta- 
ken from the King of Whidah. There was held 
over his head, by women, three large umbrel- 
la's, to ſhade him from the ſun ; and four other 
women ſtood behind the chair of ſtate with fu- 
zees on their ſhoulders. I obſerved the women 
were finely drefled from the middle downward 
(the cuſtom of the country being not to cover 
the body upward of either ſex:) moreover, they 
had on their arms many large manelloes or 
rings of gold of great value; and round their 
necks, and in their hair, abundance of their 
country jewels, which are a ſort of beads of divers 
colours, brought from a far inland country, 
where they are dug out of the earth, and in. 
the ſame eſteem with the negroes as diamonds 
among the Europeans. | 

The King had a gown on flowered with 
old, which reached as low as his ancles, an 
333 embroidered hat on his head, with ſan- 
dals on his feet. We being brought within ten 

ards of the chair of ſtate, where deſired to ſtand 
ſtill: the King then ordered the linguiſt to bid 
us welcome; on which we paid his Majeſty the 
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reſpect of our hats, bowing our heads at the 
fame time very low, as the interpreter directed 
us. Then I ordered the linguiſt to acquaint the 
King, That on his Majeſty's ſending to de- 
« fire me to come up to his camp, I forthwith 
«© reſolved on the journey, that I might have 
« the pleaſure of ſeeing ſo great and good a 
„ King as I heard he was, relying entirely on 
« the promiſes his meſſenger had made me in 
« his Majeſty's name.” The King ſeemed 
well pleaſed with what I faid, and aſſured us of 
his protection and kind uſage. Then chairs be- 
ing brought, we were deſired to fit down, and 
the King drank our healths, and then liquor be- 
ing brought us by his order, we drank his Ma- 
jeſty's. After this, the interpreter told us, © It 
« was the King's defire we ſhould ſtay ſome 
ce time with him, to ſee the method of paying 
« the ſoldiers for captives taken in war, and 
„the heads of the ſlain.” | 

It ſo happened, that in the evening of the day 
we came into the camp, there were brought a- 
bove eighteen hundred captives, from a country 
called Tuffo, at the diſtance of fix days journey. 

'The king, at the time we were preſent, 
ordered the captives of Tuffo to be brought into 
the court; which being accordingly done, he 
choſe himfelf a great number out of them to be ſa- 
erificed to his Fetiche, or guardian angel; the 
others being kept for ſlaves for his own uſe, or 
to be ſold to the Europeans. There were proper 
officers who received the captives from the ſol- 
diers hands, and paid them the value of twenty 
ſhillings ſterling for every man, in cowries (which 
is a ſhell brought from the Eaſt-Indies, and car- 
ried in large quantities to Whidah by the Euro- 
peans, being the current money of all the neigh- 
bouring countries far and near) and ten ſhillings 
for a woman, boy, or girl. There were likewiſe 
brought by the ſoldiers ſome thouſands of dead 
people's heads into the court ; every ſoldier, as he 
has ſucceſs, bringing in his hand one, two, three, 
or more heads hanging in a ſtring; and as the 
proper officers received them, they paid the ſoldi- 
ers five ſhillings for each head: Then ſeveral peo- 
ple carried them away in order to be thrown on a 
great heap of other. heads that lay near the camp, 
the linguiſt telling us his Majeſty deſigns to build a 
monument with them, and. the heads of other 
enemies formerly conquered and killed. 

SNELGRAVE afterwards went to ſee the man- 
ner of ſacrificing their enemies. - Our guard, ſays 
he, made way for us through the crowd, till we 
came near four ſmall ſtages, which were erected 
five feet from the ground; we ſtood cloſe to them, 
and obſerved the ceremony, which was performed 
in the following manner: ö 


The firſt victim we ſaw was brought to the ſide 


behind him, and in his behaviour he ſhewed a 
brave and undaunted mind, nothing like fear ap- 
pearing in him. As he ſtood upright by the ſtage, 
a feticheer, or prieſt, laid his hand on his head, 


ſaying ſome words of conſecration, which laſted 


about two minutes: Then he gave the ſign of ex- 
ecution to a man that ſtood behind the victim, 
who, with a broad ſword, immediately ſtruck him 


on the neck with ſuch force, that the head was 


ſevered at one blow from the body ; whereupon 
the rabble gave a great ſhout. The head was caſt 
on the ſtage, and the body, after having lain a 
little while on the ground, that the blood might 
drain from it, was carried away by ſlaves, and 


thrown into a place adjoining to the camp. The 
linguiſt told us, the head of the victim was for 


the King, the blood for the Fetiche, or God, and 
the body for the common people. We ſaw many 
other perſons ſacrificed in this lamentable manner, 
and obſerved, that the men went to the fide of 
the ſtages bold and unconcerned ; but the cries of 
the poor women and children were very moving. 

I told an officer, . I wondered they ſhould ſa- 
* crifice ſo many people, of whom they might 
© otherwiſe make good advantage by felling 
% them.” He replied, It had ever been the cuſ- 
© tom of their nation, after any conqueſt, to of- 


& fer to their God a certain number of captives, 
cc 


believed, ſhould this be omitted, no more ſuc- 
ceſs would attend them: And he argued forthe 


the large conqueſts they had made within a few 
years, without any defeat.” Then TI asked 
him, Why ſo many old men were ſacrificed in 
particular.“ He anſwered, © It was beſt to put 
them to death; for being grown wiſe by their 

age and long experience, if they were preſerv- 


cc 


maſters, and fo diſturb their country; for they 


“them on account of their age.” I then obſerved 


to him, 
00 8 people ſacrificed, whom I was ſure the 
Europeans would gladly have bought.” He 


replied, They were deſigned to attend in the 
& other world the King's wives, whom the Tuf- 


“ foes, their countrymen, had ſlain.“ 


In the evening we paſſed by the place where 
the ſacrificed bodies were thrown; there were two 
great heaps of them, conſiſting of four hundred 


perſons who had been choſen out by the king that 
"ou morning. | 2 


e adds, That a black prince who accom- + 
panied him to the king's camp, informed him af- 


which were always choſe out from among the 
priſoners by the King himſelf; for they firmly 


neceſſity and uſefulneſs of their doing it, from 


ed, they would be ever plotting againſt their 
never would be eaſy under ſlavery, having been 
the chief men in their own land; moreover, if 
they ſhould be ſpared, no European would buy 


6 That I had ſeen ſeveral handſome + 
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of the ſtage; it was a comely old man, between 


terwards, that the ſacrificed bodies had been taken + 
fifty and ſixty years of age; his hands were tied 


away in the night by the common people, who - 
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had boiled andfeaſted on them as holy food, This 
ſtory induced us, ſays SNELGRAVE, to ſend for 
our linguiſt, and take a walk to the place where 
we had ſeen the carcaſſes the evening before, and, 
to our great ſurprize, we found they were all gone; 
thereupon aſking the interpreter what was become 
of them, he replied ſmiling, The vultures had 
« eaten them up.” I told him, © that was very 
c extraordinary indeed, to ſwallow bones and all ;” 
there being nothing remaining on the place but a 
great quantity of blood; ſo he confeſſed the feti- 
cheers, or prieſts, had divided the carcaſſes among 
the people, who had eat them in the manner they 
had been told. And though no doubt this will 
appear incredible to many, ſays SNELGRAVE 
yet I deſire they will only make this one reflection, 
That thoſe who could be ſo cruel as to ſacrifice 
their fellow creatures, might probably carry their 
barbarity a degree farther. | 

However, as I relate nothing for matter of 
fact, ſays he, but what I was an eye-witnels to; ſo 
I ſhall leave the reader to give what credit he 
pleaſes thereto: But as a further confirmation of 
their being canibals, I ſhall relate what I afterwards 
learned from one Mr. Rog ERT MooR, who was 
2 perſon of great integrity, and at that time ſur- 
geon of the Italian gally. This ſhip came to Whi- 
dah whilſt I was at Jaqueen, and captain JoHN 
Dao GE, the commander, being indiſpoſed, ſent 
Mook to the king of Dahome's camp, with 
preſents for his majeſty. There he ſaw very ſtrange 
things, eſpecially human fleſh ſold publickly in 
the great market-place. As I was not in the 
market during the time I was in the camp, I ſaw 
no ſuch thing ; but I don't doubt but that I ſhould 
have ſeen the ſame, had I gone into that place, for 
there were many old and maimed captives brought 
from Tuffo (befides thoſe ſacrificed) which no 
Europeans would have bought. 

In the character SNELGRAVE gives us of the 
king of Dahome, he ſays, I had a good opportu- 
nity of taking an exact view of him. He was 
middle-hzed and full-bodied, and, as near as I could 
Judge, about forty-five years old; his face was 
pitted with the ſmall- pox; nevertheleſs, there was 
ſomething in his countenance very taking, and 
withal majeſtick. Upon the whole, I found him 
to be the moſt extraordinary man of his colour 
that I had ever converſed with, having ſeen no- 
thing in him that appeared barbarous, except the 
ſacrificing of his enemies, which a Portugueſe 
gentleman told me he believed was done out of 
policy; neither did he eat human fleſh himſelf, 

He adds, that the King promiſed to ſend him 
ſaves ſufficient to freight his ſhip down to Ja- 
queen ; and that he would take but half the duties 
the European merchants uſed to pay, and made 
him a preſent of ſeveral ſlaves, with cows, goats, 
ſheep, and other proviſions for his journey : And 


way of compliment. 


within two or three days after his arrival at Ja- 
queen, the flaves that had been promiſed him 
were lent thither; but he did not meet with ſuch 
good uſage however from. the Dahame- officers, 
as he might have expected from the promiſes the 
King had made him: That on the iſt of July, 
1727, he ſailed from the road of Jaqueen for the 
Weſt-Indies, having fix hundred negroes on 
board. | 

He concludes with informing us, that all the 
country of Whidah was ſo depopulated and ruined 
by the King of Dahome, upon ſome attempts the 
Whidahs made to recover their liberties, that there 
is no proſpect of trade reviving there for many 
years, x 


As to the hiſtory of the conqueſt of the king- reny 
dom of Whidah by the King of Dahome, and the w- 
loſs of the ſlave trade on that coaſt; I ſind all that ***"! 


natrati 


have gone that voyage ſince the year 1727, agree 
with Mr. SN ELO RAVE in the main, only it is 
remarkable that not one of them charge the nation 
of the Dahomes with being canibals, or devour 
ers of their own ſpecies : but himſelf and ſome of 
them give us very ſubſtantial reaſons to believe 
that the charge is not well grounded ; particularly 
Mr. ATK1Ns, who obſerves, that the people ſup- 
poſed to be canibals, generally inhabit countries 
very remote, and little known to us; and that 
travellers who report theie things, uſually do it 
upon hear-ſay, or upon reaſons that are not con- 
cluſive, and againſt later experience. | 

That what SN ELORAVE relates of the King of 
Dahome's putting to death ſeveral captives, facri- 
ficing them to his gods, or to the manes of his 
friends, or for ſome political reaſons, is very far 
from making good the charge. 

And as to that part of the ſtory where SNE L- 
GRAVE ſays he ſaw the carcaſſes of hundreds of 
thoſe priſoners who were put to death, lying on 
heaps, and that the next day there was nothing of 
them to be found; and what he relates of his lin- 
guiſt telling him firſt that the carcaſſes were de- 
voured by vultures, and then that they were eaten 
in the night-time by the people, Mr. Ar K INS 
anſwers, | | 

1. That there is all the reaſon in the world to 
believe the carcaſſes were buried, or that ſome of 
the bones or offal would have been ſeen about 
the places where they were eaten the next day; 
and ſuggeſts, that the linguiſt obſerving his maſ- 
ter SNELGRAVE to be very credulous, and in- 
clined to believe they were eaten, humoured him 
in this opinion, and concurred with his notions by 

2. That nothing is ſo common as for people to 
believe their enemies,, whom they dread, eſpe- 
cially if they know little of them, to be ſavages, 
or monſters of men. And the conquering Da- 


homes might be ſo far from undeceiving the 97 
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ple of Whidah in this particular, as to confirm gentlemen, that went the fame voyage, might 


them in the frightful notions they had entertained 
of them, in order to keep them in ſubjection. 
. SNELGRAVE himſelf relates, that the King 
of Dahome never eat human fleſh, which is ve- 
ſtrange, if his people did ; whether we ſuppoſe 

the priſoners were ſacrificed to his gods, or that 

human fleſh was eſteemed a fine diſh in that coun- 

try. In either of theſe caſes it is natural to ſup- 

poſe, the prince would have partaken of the ban- 

quet or facrifice, with his officers and people. 

4. If theſe priſoners were deſigned to be eat, 
one would have thought they would have made 
choice of the youngeſt and fatteſt, as was uſual 
where other animals were intended for a facrifice, 
or a feſtival ; whereas he tells us, they took the 
old, the lean, and the decrepid: nor would they 
have thrown them on heaps in that hot country, 
where a carcaſe immediately putrifies, but would 
have drefſed and prepared the bodies for cookery 
as they had been killed. 

4. That if human fleſh was eſteemed ſuch de- 
licious food amongſt them, they would not fell 
their priſoners for ſlaves ; neither would there 
be ſuch prodigious numbers of people to be 
found on theſe coaſts, if the neighbouring nations 
were canibals, and devoured thoſe they made pri- 
ſoners. 

6. That at Loango, the river Gambia, and in 
many other parts of Africa, ſaid to be inhabited 
by canibals on the firſt diſcovery, it appears b 
later voyages, that there are no ſuch people 
to be found there. | 
7. That if this practice was taken up by the 
Dahomes, as SNELGRAVE ſuggeſts, to terrify 
their enemies, they would not have eaten the car- 
caſſes in the night time, and in private, but in 
the day, and in the face of all the world. 

And laſtly, as to what SN EL GRAVE ſays Mr. 
Mook told him, that he ſaw human fleſh ſold 
by the Dahomes in the market, he anſwers, if 
Mook did not mean human fleſh fold alive into 
ſlavery, he might miſtake it ſor the fleſh of mon- 
keys, which are very large in this country, and 
frequently eaten here. Mr. Ar KINs adds, that 
he never ſaw a fleſh market of any ſort, on the 
coaſt of Guinea, tho? he had been on ſhore in 
ſeveral places; and that it was uſual when a 
beaſt is killed there, to diſtribute the quarters 
and joints immediately among their neighbours, 
who do the fame in return, becauſe the fleſh will 
not keep _ | 


But the principal objection is, that SNEL- 


GRAVE ſhould take all this upon hear-ſay, when 
he himſelf was upon the ſpot : that he ſhould not 
once viſit the market all the time he was in the 
King of Dahome's. camp, tho' he profeſſes him- 
ſelf to be more curious and inquiſitive than moſt 
travellers. are: perhaps he would not fay he. had 
ſeen theſe things with his own eyes; becauſe 
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then have given him the lye directly. But here, 
if all that he has ſuggeſted ſhould be found to 
be falſe, he could come off by ſaying, he was 
deceived himſelf, by the e of others, 
and had aſſerted nothing poſitively of his own 
knowledge. 

Mr. ATx1Ns alſo obſerves, that the people of 
Negroland eat but little fleſh of any kind, much 
leſs human fleſh ; but live chiefly on Indian corn, 
rice, plantains, palm-nuts, pine-apples, and now 
and then a little ſtinking fiſh, or fowl, by wa 
of ſauce, or to give a reliſh to the reſt. It 1s 
monſtrous, therefore, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
people ſhould devour ſeveral hundred human car- 
caſſes in one night, and ſo diſpoſe of the bones, 


on not one of them was to be found next morn- 
ng. 
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Captain UR ING gives the following deſcrip- Loango. 


tion of the town and country of Loango, the 
ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Guinea: he ſays, the town 
of Loango is about five miles from the ſea-fide, 
ſituate in a large plain, and a champion country 
all round it for many miles. It is near eight 
miles in circumference, very populous, and lies in 
4 degrees 40 minutes ſouth latitude, which makes 
their days and nights almoſt equal throughout 
the year. The air was ſerene and clear moſt 
part of the time we remained there. The chief 
of their trade is in flaves, tho* they have ſome 
elephants teeth, and bees-wax, and have very 
rich copper mines in the country. I have ſeen 
quantities of copper drops, which were pieces 
of about a pound weight, run from the oar, and 
is for the moſt part bought by the Dutch. I was 
informed that the greateſt part of their ſlaves were 
brought eight or nine hundred miles out of the 
country, which they call Poamboe; I take this 
to be Ethiopia, They uſed to make excurſions 
nearer home, in ſtrong parties; and where they 
found any people ſettled by themſelves, and not 
under the protection of any goverment, they 
ſeized them, and drove them before them, as o- 
ther people do cattle, till they brought them to a 
trading town, where they were ſold for ſlaves ; 
and this is as much a trade among them, as ſel- 
ling horſes, cows, and ſheep, or the like, in 0- 
ther countries. Thoſe ſlaves which are brought 
ſo far out of the country, are generally very ig- 
norant, and dull of apprehenfion : but thoſe ta- 
ken nearer the ſea-coaſt are more quick, eſpeci- 
ally the people of Loango, who are a crafty cun- 
ning people, and tolerably ingenious: they are 
moſt of them tall, ſtrong, and well-limbed ; ard 
all of them are great lovers of brandy and to- 
bacco: they do not make ſo good ſlaves as thoſe 
of the Gold Coaſt, or Whidah; the reaſon which 
is given for it, is, that the people on the Gold 
Coaſt fare hard for want of proviſions, and are 
capable to go thro more labour, with leſs victuals, 
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than the natives of other countries, where they 
have plenty, as they have in the kingdoms of 
Angola, Congo, and thoſe countries from whence 
theſe ſlaves are -brought. It ſeldom happens, that 
any of the towns-people are fold for ſlaves, ex- 
cept in caſes of adultery, or when their great 
men ſell ſome of their ſervants for diſobedience. 
The women do all the drudgery ; as planting, 
reaping, dreſſing their proviſions, carrying bur- 
thens, combing their huſbands hair, twiſting it 
into ſeveral forms, and painting their bodies; 
they alſo make mats. Moſt of the bread eaten 
amongſt them they call cankey, which is made 
with Indian corn beat ſmall, which they mix 
with ſome roots, and boil it in dumplins, and 
when they take it out of the pot, then they wrap 
it up in leaves, and it will keep good five or {ix days. 
If any of their great men, or Europeans, have 
occaſion to travel, they are conveyed in ham- 
mocks after this manner: they havea longlightpole, 
towhich the hammock is faſtened near the end, and 
two men taking it up, one before and the other 
behind, will carry a luſty man a round pace, ſeve- 
ral miles, without reſting. When they go long 
Journies, they have ſix men who take turns to 
carry, and are fo dextrous, that they never ſtop 
when they change, but ſhift, keeping on their 
uſual pace. There is no ſuch eaſy way of tra- 
velling as this; the perſon ſitting or lying in che 
hammocks, as he thinks fit, and they have a 
piece of callicoe thrown over the pole, when 
they have a mind to keep the ſun from them. 
The houſes of the inhabitants are low, the 
ſides of them made with cane wattled together 
with twigs, and covered with leaves or branches 
of trees, of which they have many convenient 
for that purpoſe, and conſiſt moſtly of two or 
three rooms, the innermoſt of which 1s particu- 
larly for their women. Moſt of them have ſmall 
yards, incloſed in the ſame manner as the walls 
of their houſes, where are generally growing 
plantain, banano, and other trees, the fruits of 
which ſerve them for food, and the branches 
are convenient to ſhade them from the ſun when 
they have a mind to take the freſh air, which 
makes the town look very agreeable. Some of 
their great men, and the chief of their merchants, 
have cane walls of about ten or twelve foot high, 
which form a walk about eight foot wide, and 
reaches near forty yards from the houſes, but 
with ſo many windings and turnings, that you go 
five times that diſtance before you come to their 
habitations; which is all the grandeur I obſerved 
in their buildings. I have been entertained with 
palm-wine and fruit at many of their houſes. 
The chiefeſt of the common peoples food is 
cankey, potatoes, and other roots ; the better 
ſort eat fowls, and ſtewed fiſh. Their fiſh is 
dreſſed thus: they take five or ſix freſh maſounge, 
and put them into an earthen pot, with a little 


: 


as they have of palm trees of ſeveral 


water and palm-oil, and a great deal of bird peppe 
and ſome ſalt; over the fiſh they lay three or 
four pieces of ſmall ſticks a-croſs, and then fill 
the pot with green plantains, and cover it cloſe, the 
fume of the pot ſtews the plantains: this is eſteemed 
an excellent ſavoury diſh. I was prevailed on to 
taſte it, but it was ſo hot of the pepper, that 1 
could not get the taſte of it out of my mouth 
for ſeveral hours. There is very little difference 
in the apparel of the men and women, both 
wearing a fathom of cloth about their waſts, 
which is tucked in in ſuch a manner, that the 
corner almoſt touches the ground, hanging on the 
left ſide. In the mornings and evenings the wo- 
men have a fathom to wrap round their ſhoulders, 
which I did not obſerve the men made uſe of, 
Their money they call mucates, being certain 
pieces of cloth made of filk graſs by the women, 
about the bigneſs of a ſheet of paper, and paſles 
as current coin ; they ſew ſeveral of them toge- 
ther, which make a fathom, and was what they 
clothed themſelves with before the Europeans 
traded with them. They value our goods by an 
imaginary coin, ſomething in the nature of the 
Portugueſe manner, of counting by rees,, of 
whom I ſuppoſe they learned it. A piece of blue 
bafts is valued at a thouſand, a piece of painted 
calicoe at fix hundred, a piece of neconees fix 
hundred, a guinea ſtuff three hundred, a paper 
braul three hundred, a ſmall kegg of powder three 
hundred, a gun three hundred, and ſo of the reſt, 
Annabaſes and braſs pans, pewter baſons, guns 
and powder are much eſteemed with them: they 
are very fond of ſmall black beads and coral, to make 
bracelets. We had alſo knives, tapſeels and charco- 
lees with a ſmall quantity of fcarlet and blue broad- 
cloth, which the natives wear in ſmall rings tied 
round their waiſt for ornament. We bought 
men flaves from three thouſand ſix hundred to 
four thouſand, and. women, boys, and girls, in 
proportion. We reckoned a man ſlave at fifty 
ſhillings prime coſt of the goods in England. 
Therewas in the town a large Portugueſe factory, 
and in the road a large Dutch ſhip, and two Eng- 
liſh ' ſhips beſides ourſelves, or we ſhould have 
purchaſed ſlaves much cheaper. I had almoſt for- 
got to mention an ornament which the women 
wear about their ankles, which is large braſs rings 
of five or ſix pound weight. They have a mar- 
ket every day, where proviſions and goods are 
ſold ; it begins very early in the morning, and 
laſts about three hours : they have plenty of indian 
corn, kidney-beans, calavances, pindas, and gub- 
a-gubs, which laſt are in ſhape and taſte like 
our white peaſe, with this difference, one grain 
being as big as four or five ; they grow on a vine 
which runs upon the ground, and every fingle 
grain is covered with a diſtinct ſhell. They have 
great numbers of plantain and banano trees, 
ſorts, 
from 


. 
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from whence they draw great quantities of palm - 
wine, and extra 
fruit, which they both eat and anoint themſelves 
with, and fell to the Europeans. They have al- 
ſo large cotton trees of a prodigious fize. Pine 
apples are ſo plenty here, I have bought ten for 
a knife which coſt in England about two pence. 
They have ſome limes; but I faw no lemons, 
and but very few oranges, and thoſe bitter, ſour, 
and ill-taſted. They have plenty of dunghill 
fowls ; but I ſaw neither turkey nor duck in the 
country, no black cattle, nor hogs, and but one 
ſheep. The men have their drinking-boutsof palm- 
wine, which is the only liquor the country affords 
beſides water: they let it ſtand two days after it 
is taken from the tree, in which it ferments, 
and grows ſour, and has ſome ſpirit in it, 
which exhilerates them, and makes them merry : 
they'll fit at theſe drinking-bouts twelve hours 
together, till they get drunk, I have taſted it, 
but found it very diſagreeable; but when it is firſt 
taken from the tree, it has a very pleaſant taſte. 
The kingdom of Algiers is fituated between 


30 (or according to ſome 32) and 37 degrees 


north latitude, and between 1 degree weſt and 
9 degrees eaſt longitude ; being bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the north, by Tunis on the 
eaſt, by mount Atlas, which ſeparates it from 
Biledulgerid, or Numidia, on the ſouth, and by 
the river Mulvia, which ſeparates it from the 
empire of Morocco on the weſt, being about fix 
hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, but 
the breadth very uncertain, ſome bounding it by 
mount Atlas, and others taking in part of that 
mountain. 

It is watered by ſeveral rivers, which riſing 


in mount Atlas, run to the northward and 


diſcharge themſelves into the Mediterranean ; 
the largeſt whereof is the Malvia, or Malva, 
which forms its weſtern boundary, of which Dr. 
SHAW gives the following deſcription, viz. The 
Mulvia is a large and deep river, which emp- 
ties itſelf into the Mediterranean ſea, over a- 
gainſt the bar of Almeria in Spain, and lies about 
fifty-four miles to the ſouth-weſt by weſt of 
cape Hone, and two hundred and forty from 
the Atlantick ocean. Small cruiſing veſſels are 
admitted within its channel, which by proper 
care and contrivance, might be made more 
commodious for veſſels of greater burthen, and 
as navigable as it was heretofore. The ſources 
of this river are a great way within the Sahara, 
at the diſtance of eight hundred miles from the 
ſea, according to ABULFEDA, and the courſe 
of it, contrary to that of moſt other rivers of this 
country, lieth almoſt the whole way in the ſame 
meridian. x FN 

This country is generally mountainous, but 


the moſt confiderable chain of mountains are 


thoſe on the ſouth, which extend from eaſt to 


a great deal of oil from the 
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weſt, and go under the name of mount Atlas. 
And theſe, Dr. SHAw informs us, are not al- 
ways of that extraordinary height or bigneſs, 
which have been attributed to them by antiquity. 
Thoſe parts of them which I have ſeen, fays 
the doctor, are rarely, if ever equal, to ſome of 
the greater mountains of our own ifland: and 
I queſtion, whether they can any where ſtand 
in competition, either with the Alps or the A- 
pennines. If we conceive a number of hills, 
uſually of the perpendicular height of four or 


five, or ſix hundred yards, with an eaſy aſcent, 


and ſeveral groves of fruit and foreſt trees, ri- 
fing up in a ſucceſſion of ranges one behind an- 
other; and if to this proſpect we here and there 
add a rocky precipice of a ſuperior eminence, 
and difficult acceſs, and place upon the fide, or 
ſummit of it a mud-walled Daſhkrath, or village 
of the Kabyles, we ſhall then have a juſt and 
lively idea of theſe mountains. | 

At preſent, the ſame writer informs us that 
the whole country is divided only into three 
provinces, viz. 1. That of Tlemſan on the weft. 
2. of Titterie on the ſouth ; and 3. Conſtantina, 
on the eaſt of Algiers. 

1. The province of Tlemſan, or Tremeſen, 
according to Dr. Sh Aw, extends from the con- 
fines of Morooco eaſtward along the Mediterra- 
nean ſea to the river Ma- ſaffran, being upwards 
of two hundred miles, the whole being almoſt 
equally diſtributed into mountains and valleys, 
but is almoſt deſtitute of fountains and rivers, 
as well as wood. Notwithſtanding which, it 
has ever been eſteemed more fruitful than the 
eaſtern part of the kingdom. The moſt conſi- 
derable river in this province is the Shelliff, which 
riſes in the mountains of the ſouth, and running 
firſt north eaſt, and then to the weſtward, falls 
into the ſea at Cape Ivy or Jibbel Diſs. 

The chief towns are, (I.) Tremeſen, or Tlem- 
ſan, ſituate in 35 degrees north latitude, ſome 
few minutes eaſt of London, lying about ſixty 
miles ſouth of the Mediterranean, formerly a rich 
populous city, and capital of the kingdom of the 
ſame name, but is not very conſiderable at pre- 
ſent. 

(2.) Oran, or Warran, ſituate on the coaſt of 


the Mediterranean, in 34 degrees 40 minutes 


north latitude, 40 minutes eaſt longitude. 

2. The province of Titterie, or the middle pro- 
vince, extends fifty miles to the weſtward of 
Tlemſan, being bounded on the eaſt by the ri- 
ver Booberach, which ſeparates it from Con- 
ſtantina. This is not ſo mountainous as the 
weſtern province, eſpecially towards the ſea 
coaſt, which is a fine rich champaign country 
in many places. In this province ſtands the 
city of Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, fi- 
tuate in 36 minutes 40 degrees north latitude, 
and 3 degrees 20 minutes eaſt longitude, It lies 
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on the ſide of a mountain, and riſing gradu- 
ally from the ſhore, appears to great advantage, 
as we approach it from the ſea. The walls are 
three miles (Dr. SHAw fays, a mile and half 
in circumference, ſtrengthened on the bank fide 
by baſtions, and ſquare towers between them. 
The port is of an oblong figure, a hundred and 
thirty fathom long, and eighty broad. The 
eaſtern mound. of it, which was formerly the 
iſſand, is well ſecured by ſeveral fortifications. 
The round caftle (built by the Spaniards whilſt 
they were maſters of the iſland) and the two 
remote batteries (erected within this century) 
are ſaid to be bomb-proof, und have each of them 
their lower embraſſures mounted with thirty-ſix 
pounders : but the middle battery, which appears 
to be the oldeſt, is of the leaſt defence. Yet it 
may be obſerved, as none of the fortifications 
J have mentioned are aſſiſted either with mines 
or advanced works, and as the ſoldiers who are 
to guard and defend them cannot be kept up 
to any regular courſes of duty and attendance, 
that a few reſolute battalions, protected even 
by a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, would have no 
great difficulty to make themſelves quickly ma- 
ſters of the very ſtrongeſt of them. 

The hills and vallies round about Algiers are 
every where beautified with gardens and country 
ſeats, whither the inhabitants of better faſhion 
retire during the ſummer ſeaſon. The country 
feats are little white houſes, ſhaded by a variet 
of fruit-trees, and ever-greens, whereby they a 
ford a gay and delightful proſpect towards the 
ſea, The gardens are well ſtocked with me- 
lons, fruit, and pot-herbs of all kinds; and, what 
is chiefly regarded in theſe hot climates, each 
of them enjoys a great command of water, from 
the many rivulets and fountains which every 
where diſtinguiſh themſelves in this fituation, 
The fountain water made uſe of at Algiers, 
univerſally eſteemed to be excellent, is likewiſe 
derived thro' a long courſe of pipes and con- 
duits from theſe ſources. The town contains, 
according to the ſame writer's computations, two 
thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, fifteen thouſand Jews, 
and one hundred thouſand Mahometans, of 
which only thirty at moſt are renegadoes. 

The naval force of the Algerines hath been 
for {ome years in a declining condition. If we 
except their row-bows and brigantines, they had, 
A. D. 1732, only half a dozen capital ſhips 
from thirty-ſix to fifty guns, and at the ſame 
time had not half that number of braye and ex- 
perienced captains. A general peace with the 
three trading nations, and the impoſhbility of 
keeping up a ſuitable diſcipline, where every pri- 
vate foldier diſputes authority with his officer, 
are ſome of the principal reaſons why ſo. ſmall 
a number of veſſels are fitted out, and why fo few 
perſons of merit are afterwardswillingto command 


them. Their want likewiſe of experience, with 
the few engagements they have been lately con- 
cerned in at ſea, have equally contributed to 


) this diminution of their naval character. Hoy. 


ever, if by proper diſcipline and encouragement, 
they ſhould once more aſſume their wonted 
courage and bravery, they have always in rea- 
dineſs ſuch a quantity of naval ſtores, as will 
put them in a capacity of making conſiderable 
augmentations to their fleet; tho even at pre- 
ſent, we find them troubleſome enough to the 
trade of Europe. 

In the ſouthern part of this province is the 
higheſt mountain in Barbary, called Jurjura, be- 
ing part of that chain of hills which go under 
the name of Atias. It is at leaſt eight leagues 
long, lying nearly in a north eaſt and ſouth 
welt direction. ſ: appears to be from one end 
to another a continual range of naked rocks and 
precipices, and ſecures, by its rugged fituation, 
a number of Kabyles from becoming tributary 
to the Algerines. 

3. The province of Conſtantina is fituated be- 
tween the river Booberak, which ſeparates it from 
Titterie on the weſt, and the river Zaine, which 
divides it from the kingdom of Tunis on the eaſt, 
and is almoſt equal to the two former provinces, . 
being upwards of two hundred and ſixty miles 
in length, and more than a hundred in breadth, 
The tribute likewiſe collected by this viceroy, 
is much greater than that of the other two: in- 
aſmuch, as the Titterie bey brings only every 
year into the treaſury above twelve thouſand 
dollars, and the weſtern bey forty or fifty thou- 
ſand; whereas there is paid in by the viceroy 
of this province never leſs than eighty, and ſome- 
times one hundred thouſand. | 

The ſea coaſt of this province, from the 
Booberak to Boujejah, and from thence almoſt 
entirely to Bona, is mountainous and rocky, an- 
ſwering very appoſitely to the title of the high 
or lofty. 

The chief towns of this province are, (r.) Bugia, 
formerly the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name, ſituate on a hill near the mouth of the 
river,about twenty leagues eaſt of Algiers, the 
port being formed by a narrow neck of land 
running out into the ſea. It is a fortified town, 
built upon the ruins of a large city, and a great 
part of the old wall ſtill remaining, which is. 
carried up to the very top of the mountain; 
and beſides a caftle on the hill, - which com- 
mands the city : there are two more at the bot- 
tom of it for the ſecurity of the port; but theſe, 
it ſeems, were not able to defend the ſhips in the 
river's mouth, when they were attacked by Sir 
EDwaAaRD SPRAGG, the Engliſh admiral, in 
the year 1671; for he took and deſtroyed nine 
Alzerine men of war in this harbour. Fo 
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(2.) Conftantina, the capital of the province, 
the antient Cirta, fituated on the river Rummel, 
upwards of ninety miles to the ſouthward of 
Bugia, of which Dr. SHAaw gives the follow- 
ing deſcription. The greateſt part of the town 
hath been built upon a kind of peninſular pro- 
montory, inacceſſible on all fides except towards 
the ſouth weſt. This I computed to be a 
good mile in circuit, lying a little enclined to 
the ſouthward, but ending to the northward, 
in a precipice of at leaſt a hundred fathom 
perpendicular. In this direction we have a 
beautiful landſkip, ariſing from a great variety 
of vales, mountains, and rivers, which lie be- 
fore it to a great diſtance. To the eaſtward 
our proſpect is bounded by an adjacent range 
of rocks, much higher than the city ; but to- 
wards the ſouth eaſt the country is more open, 
entertaining us with a diſtant view of the moun- 
tains of Seedy-Rougeiſe, and of thoſe of the Zi- 
ganeah. In this direction the peninſular pro- 
montory (as I have called it,) is ſeparated from 
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ſtone, little inferior to marble ; hewn, in all pro- 
bability out of that very range cf rocky precipi- 
ces upon which they are founded. 

Among the ruins to the ſouth weſt of the 
bridge, upon the narrow ſtrip of land juſt now 
deſcribed, we have the greateſt part of a trium- 
phal arch, called the [Cafſir Goulah] caſtle (as 
they interpret it) of the giant, conſiſting of 
three arches, the middlemoſt whereof is the 
moſt ſpacious. All the mouldings and frizes 


are curiouſly embelliſhed with the figures of 


flowers, battle-axes, and other ornaments. The 
Corinthian pilaſters erected on each fide of the 
grand arch, are panelled like the fide poſts of 
the gates of the city, in a guſto, as far J have 
obſerved, peculiar to Cirta; but the pillars of 
the fame order, which ſupported the pediment, 
are broken down and defaced. | 

Barbary, according to Dr. SHAw, enjoys a 
wholeſome temperature of air, neither too hot 
in ſummer, nor too ſharp and cold in winter. 
The winds are generally from the ſea, i. e. from 


the neigbouring plains by a deep narrow valley, the weſt (by the north) to the caſt. Thoſe from 


perpendicular on both ſides, thro' which the R 
mel conveys its ſtream, and over which there was 
formerly a bridge of excellent workmanſhip. 

The neck of land to the ſouth weſt, near 
which ſtood the principal gate of the city, is 
about the breadth of half a furlong, being entire- 
ly covered with a ſeries of broken walls, ci- 
ſterns, and other ruins, which are continued 
_ down to the river, and carried on from 
thence over a ſlip of plain ground, that runs 
parallel with the deep narrow valley already de- 
ſcribed. Such was the fituation and extent of 
the antient Cirta. But the preſent city hath not 
the ſame dimenſions, being confined to that part 
of it which I have called the peninſular pro- 
montory. 

Beſides the general traces of a diverſity of 
ruins, fcattered all over this place, we have ſtill 
remaining near the centre of the city, that par- 
ticular ſet of ciſterns, which I judge received 
the water brought thither from Phyſ-geah, by 
an aqueduct. They are about twenty in num- 
ber, making an area of fifty yards ſquare. The 
aqueduct is ſtill in a more ruinous condition 
than the ciſterns : however, the fragments which 
have continued down to this time, ſufficiently 
demonſtrate the publick ſpirit of the Cirteſians, 
in erecting a ſtructure, that would require ſuch 
an immenſe quantity of materials. 

Upon the brink of the precipice to the north- 
ward, there are the remains of a large and mag- 
nificent edifice, where the Turkiſh garriſon is 
lodged at preſent; Four of the baſes, each ſeven 
foot in diameter, with their reſpective pedeſtals, 
are ſtill in their places, and ſeem to have apper- 


tained to the portico, They are of a black 


- the eaſt are common at Algiers from May to- 


September, at which time the weſterly winds 
take place, and become the moſt frequent. Some- 
times alſo, particularly about the æquinoxes, 
we very ſenſibly experience that force and impe- 
tuoſity, which the antients have aſcribed to the 
Africus, or ſouth weſt wind, called La-betch 
by the mariners of theſe ſeas. The ſoutherly 


winds, which are uſually hot and violent, are 
not frequent at Algiers. They blow ſometimes: 


for five or fix days together, in July and Au- 
guſt, rendering the air ſo exceſſively ſuffocating, 
that during their countinuance, the inhabitants 
are obliged to fprinkle the floors of their houſes 


with water. 
The winds from the weſt, the north-weſt, 


and the north, are attended with fair wea- 
ther in ſummer, and rain in winter. But the 
eaſterly winds, no leſs than the ſoutherly, are 
for the moſt part dry, tho* accompanied with. 
a thick and cloudy atmoſphere in moſt ſeaſons. 

It is ſeldom known to rain in this climate 


during the ſummer ſeaſon. ; and in moſt parts of 


the Sahara, or deſart on the ſouth of Algiers, 
particularly in the Jereed, they have rarely any 
rain at all. 
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The firſt rains fall ſome years in Septem- Husbandry. 


ber, in others a month later; after which 
the Arabs break up their ground, and begin to- 
ſow wheat, and plant beans. This commonly 
falls out about the middle of October, but tha 
ſowing of barley, and the planting of lentils. 
and gravancos, is a fortnight or three weeks 
later, or not till the end of November. If the 
latter fall in the middle of April, (as they ny 
do) the crop is reckoned ſecure, the harveſt. 
following; 


Corn of 
Barbary. 


Pulſe. 


Food, 


Roots, 


Fruit, 


Wine, . 
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following in the latter end of May, or in the be- 
ginning of June, according to the preceding 
quality of the ſeaſons. 

I 'wo buſhels and a half of wheat, or barley, 
are judged here to be ſufficient to ſow as much 
ground, as a pair of oxen will plow in one 
day, which I have always found to be a little 
more or leſs equal to one of our acres. I could 
never learn, that any part of Barbary afforded 
yearly more than one crop, one buſhel yield- 
ing ordinarily from eight to twelve, tho' ſome 
diſtricts, I have been informed, afford a much 
greater increafe. | 

There is but one kind of wheat and barley 
cultivated in this country. In ſome diſtricts, 
where they have a command of water during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, the natives cultivate rice, 
Indian corn, and particularly a white ſort of 
millet, which the Arabs call drah, and prefer 
to barley for the fattening of their cattel. Oats 
are not cultivated at all by the Arabs (the horſes 
of this country feeding altogether upon barley) 
neither is bigg (or winter wheat) ſo much as 
known in this climate. 

The Moors and Arabs continue to tread out 
their corn, after the primitive cuſtom in the eaſt. 
After the grain is trodden out, they winnow it 
by throwing it up into the wind with ſhovels, 
lodging it afterward in mattamores, or ſubterra- 
neous magazines. 

Beans, lentils, and garvancos (the latter of 
which is the cicer, or chich pea) are the chief 
pieces of pulſe that are cultivated in theſe king- 
doms. Peaſe, till of late, were known in the 
gardens only of the ſeveral chriſtian merchants. 
They are ſown with the firſt rains, and bloſſom 
in the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March. Beans are uſually full podded at 
that time, and being boiled up with oil and 
garlick, are the principal food of perſons of all 
diſtinctions during the ſpring. After them, len- 
tils and garvancos begin to be gathered. 

Of roots, pot-herbs, and the fruits of this coun- 
try, there is not only a great plenty and variety, 
but a continuance or ſucceſſion, at leaſt of one 
kind or other, throughout the whole year. 

There are great numbers of palm - trees in this 
country, alſo almond-trees, apricots, plumbs, 
cherries, mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pomegranates, prickle pears, olives, wal- 
nuts; but no haſel filberts, gooſberry or currant 
trees, 

'The grape ripens towards the latter end of 
July, and is cut for the vintage in September. 

he wine of Algiers, before the locuſts in the 
years 1723-24, made ſuch vaſt deſtruction of 
the vineyards, was not inferior to the beſt her- 
mitage, either in briſkneſs of taſte, or flayour. 
But fince that time it is much degenerated, having 


not hitherto recovered its uſual qualities, though, 
perhaps, it may ſtill diſpute the preference with 
the wine of Spain or Portugal. The lemon (and 
ſometimes the Seville orange) tree, is always in 
a ſucceſſion of fruit and bloſſoms ; but the Chi- 
na, as it is commonly called, is a foreigner, 


and beareth only towards the latter end of au- 
tumn. 


As to their gardens, there is nothing laid out S 


with method, beauty, or deſign ; the whole be- 
ing only a medly and confuſion of trees, with 
beds of cabbages, turnips, beans, garvancos, &c, 
nay, ſometimes of wheat and barley diſperſed a- 
mong them. Fine walks, parterres, and flower- 
plats, would be to theſe people the loſs of fo 
much profitable ſoil ; as planting in order and 
regularity, the ſtudy of ſoil and compoſts, or the 
aiming at any new improvements and diſcoveries, 
would be ſo many deviations from the practice 
of their anceſtors, whoſe footſteps they follow 
with the utmoſt reverence and devotion. 


The foil which ſupports theſe vegetables, is sol. 


for the moſt part of ſuch a looſe and yielding con- 
texture, that an ordinary pair of oxen is ſufficient 
in one day to plough an acre of the ſtiffeſt ſort 
of it. The colour of it is not always the ſame; 
for in the plains of Zeidoure, it is blackiſh, 
whilſt in thoſe of Elmildegah, &c. it inclineth to 
be red : though all of them are equally fruitful, 


and impregnated alike with great quantities of 
ſalt and nitre. 


In the falt-petre works of Tlemfan they ex- 


tract ſix ounces of nitre from every quintal of the 
common mould, which is there of a dark co- 
lour ; and at Douſan, Kairwan, and ſome other 
places, they have the like quantity from a loamy 
earth, of a colour betwixt red and yellow. The 
banks of ſeveral rivers, to the depth ſometimes of 
two or three fathom, are ſtudded in ſummer time 
with nitrous and ſaline knobs and exudations, 
which, beſides the depth of the ſoil, ſhew us 
likewiſe, how well it is ſaturated with theſe mi- 
nerals. For to this grand and inexhauſtible fund 
of ſalts, we may in a great meaſure attribute the 
great fertility for which this country has always 
been remarkable, and ſtill continueth to be ſo, 


without any other manuring than the burn- 


ing in ſome few places of the ſtubble. Though 


it is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the province 


of Bizacium, which was formerly held in ſo 
much repute for its fertility, ſhould be at pre- 
ſent the moſt barren and unprofitable part of theſe 
kingdoms. | 744 7 $99 

It appears farther, that the ſalt is the chief and 
prevailing mineral of theſe kingdoms, as well 
from the ſeveral ſalt ſprings, and mountains of 
ſalt, as from the great number of ſalinas ſhibkahs, 


that are, one or other, to be met with in every 
diſtrict. | ; ; FF 
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The falt pits of Arzew lie ſurrounded with bodies, of which the frequency and violence of 
mountains, taking up an area of about ſix miles the earthquakes, ann. 1723, and 1724, ſhook Farth- 
in compaſs. They appear like a large lake in down a number of houſes, and cloſed up the lakes. 


ard 


winter, but are dry in ſummer, the water being 
then exhaled, and the ſalt left behind criſtalized. 
In digging, they paſs through different layers of 
this ſalt, whereof ſome are an inch, others more, 


in thickneſs; in proportion, I preſume, to the 


quantity of ſaline particles the water was im- 


pregnated with before their reſpective concretions. 


This whole area is made up of a ſucceſſion of 


ſuch ſimilar ſtrata heaped one upon another: 


and in the ſame manner are the Salinæ betwixt 
Carthage and the Guletta, thoſe of the Shott, and 
of other places, either bordering upon, or lying 
within the Sahara. 


courſe of ſeveral fountains: but by one of theſe 
violent concuſſions, ann. 17 16, a large patch of 
ground at Wamre, lying in an eaſy deſcent, with 
a well, a few trees, and a farm houſe about, glided 
all down together for the ſpace of a furlong, till 
they were, one or other of them, ſtopped by the 
channel of the Harbeene. Several of the breaches, 
together with ſome pieces of the houſe, turned 
uphde down, and lying a diſtance from each 
other, are to this day ſtanding monuments of this 
cataſtrophe, I was likewiſe informed, that the 
like accident happened at the ſame time in ſome 
of the mountainous diſtricts near Boujeiah and El- 


Jebbel Had-defla is an entire mountain of Khadarah, The great ſhock in ann. 1724, was 


ſalt, fituated near the eaſtern extremity of the 
lake of Marks. The ſalt of it is of a quite dif- 
ferent quality and appearance from that of Saline, 
being as hard and ſolid as ſtone, and of a reddiſh 
or purple colour. Yet what is waſhed down 
from thoſe precipices, by the dews, attaineth 
another colour, becoming as white as ſnow, and 
loſing that ſhare of bitterneſs which is in the pa- 
rent rock-falt. The falt of the mountains near 
Lwotaiah and Jibbel Miniſs, is of a grey or blew- 
iſh colour, and, without ſubmitting to the like 
accidental purification, as at Had-deſſa, is very 


agreeable to the palate; the firſt, eſpecially, be- 


ing ſold at Algiers for a penny an ounce. | 

Of the like quality and flayour is the falt of 
the lake of Marks (called likewiſe Bahirah Pha- 
ruoune) and of other lefler plains of the ſame 
nature. Theſe are uſually called ſhibkah, i. e. 
faltiſh plats of ground, being commonly over- 
flowed in winter (at the ſame time they appear 
like ſo many extenſive lakes) but are dry all 
ſummer (when they may be taken for the like 
number of bowling-greens prepared for the turf.) 
Some of theſe ſhibkahs have a hard and ſolid bot- 
tom, without the leaſt mixture of gritty mould, 
retaining the falt that lieth chriſtalized upon 


them after rain. But others are of a more ouzy, 


abſorbent nature, ſeldom preſerving any faline 
incruſtations upon the ſurface. 

Beſides the ſalt ſprings and rivulets already men- 
tioned, theſe countries abound in hot and ſul- 
phureous ſprings and baths. | 

Some of theſe waters are little more than luke- 
warm ; others of more intenſe heat, and very 
proper to bathe in, while the hammam meſkou- 
teen, and the upper bath at Mereega, are much 
too hot for that purpoſe ; the former boiling a 
large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter 
of an hour. | | 

Beſides the hot mineral efluvia that are conti- 
nually diſcharged by the thermæ, there ſtill re- 
mains below the ſurface ſome*vaſt and inexhauſt- 


ble funds of ſulphur, nitre, and other inflammable 


perceived from Miliana to Bona, the air being 
then very clear and temperate, and the quickſil- 
ver ſtanding at the greateſt height, whilſt upon en- 
quiry, other concuſhons were only found to be 
local, or of ſmall extent; the quickſilver in theſe 
caſes obſerving no certain period, and the air be- 
ing, as at other times, either calm or windy, ha- 
Zy or ſerene, | | 
Earthquakes, during my ſtay at Algiers, fell 
out generally a day or two after a great rain, at 
the end of the ſummer, or in the autumn. The 
cauſe perhaps may ariſe from the extraordinary 
conſtipation or cloſeneſs of the ſurface at ſuch 
times, whereby the ſubterraneous ſtreams will be 
either ſent back or confined ; whereas the whole 
country being full of deep chinks and chaſms, the 
inflammable particles have an eaſier eſcape. 


Lead and iron are the only metals that have yet Minerals, 


been diſcovered in Barbary ; the latter white and 

good, but in no great quantity. Their lead oar 

is very rich, and might be obtained in large quan- 

115 if their mines were under a good regu- 
tion. 


Beſides the horſe, the mule, the aſs, and ca- Aninnls, 


mel, uſed in Barbary for riding and carrying 
burthens, Dr. SHA w mentions another animal, 
called the kumrah, a little ſerviceable beaſt of 
burthen, begot betwixt an aſs and a cow, being 
ſingle hooffed like the aſs, but the tail and head 
(except the horns) like a cow, anda ſkin ſleeker 
than that of the aſs. | 
The black cattle of this country are generally 
very ſmall and ſlender, the fatteſt of them when 
brought from the ſtall, rarely weighing above hve 
or ſix quintals, or hundred weight; neither is 
their milk in proportion to their ſize: for not- 


withſtanding the rich herbage of this country from 


December to July, the butter hath never the ſub- 
ſtance or richneſs of taſte with what our Englith 
dairies afford us in the depth of winter. ABD 
Baſhaw, the late Dey of Algiers,, was no leis ſur- 
priſcd than his miniſters, when admiral CAvE N- 
DISH, a few years ago, acquainted him tas. be 
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had a Hampſhire cow aboard the Canterbury, 
(then in the road of Algiers) which gave a gallon 
of milk a day; a quantity equal to what half a 
dozen of the beſt Barbary cows would yield in the 
ſame time. The Barbary cattle likewiſe have a- 
nother imperfection, that they always loſe their 
calves and their milk together. 

The ſheep and goats contribute alſo to the 
dairies of this country, it being chiefly of their 
milk that the Moors and Arabs make cheeſe. In- 
ſtead of runnet, they make uſe (in the ſummer 
ſeaſon particularly) of the flowers of the great- 
headed thiſtle, or wild artichoak, to turn the 
milk, putting the curds thus made, into ſmall baſ- 
kets of ruſhes, or palmetta leaves, and binding 
them afterwards and preſſing them. I have al- 
ready ſeen many of theſe cheeſes above two or 
three pound weight, being uſually of the ſhape 
and ſize of a penny loaf, They have no other 
method of making butter than by putting their 
milk or cream into a goat's ſkin, which being 
ſuſpended from one fide of the tent to the other, 
and preſſed to and fro in one uniform direction, 
quickly occaſioneth that ſeparation which is re- 
quired of the unctuous wheyey parts. 

Beſides the great variety of the cattle of this 
country, we may obſerve farther, that each ſpe- 
cies are very numerous and prolificx. Several A- 
rabian tribes can bring into the field only three or 
four hundred horſes, at the ſame time that they are 
poſſeſſed of more than ſo many thouſand camels, 
and triple again that number of ſheep and black 
cattle. The Arabs rarely kill any of their flocks, 
living chiefly upon their milk and butter, or elſe 
upon what they get in exchange for their wool. 

Of cattle that are not naturally tame and do- 
meſticated, theſe kingdoms afford large herds of 
the neat kind, called bekker el waſh by the Arabs. 
This ſpecies is remarkable for having a rounder 
turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bending 
more to each other than in the tame kind: theſe 
are of the ſize of the red deer, with which they 
agree in colour. 

Among their wild beaſts are the lion and pan- 
ther: the tyger is not a native of Barbary. 

The dubbah is an animal about the bigneſs of a 
wolf, but of a flatter body, and naturally limps 
upon the hinder right leg. 

Beſides theſe animals, it has others in common 
with other countries, as red and fallow deer, the 
gazel, or antilope, the bear, the ape, the iche- 
neumon, the porcupine, the hedge-hog, the fox, 
the ferret, the weeſel, beſides the mole, the rab- 
bit, the hare, and the wild boar, which are every 
where in great numbers. The lion is ſuppoſed 
to prey chiefly upon the latter, which notwith- 
ſtanding hath ſometimes been known to defend 
itſelf with ſo much bravery, that the victory hath 
inclined to neither fide, the carcaſſes of them both 
having been found lying dead together all in a 


gore, and mangled to pieces. 


The locuſts, which I aw in the years 1 
and 1725, ſays Dr. Shaw, were much bigger 
than our common graſhoppers, having brown 
ſpotted wings, with legs and bodies of a bright 
yellow. Their firſt appearance was towards the 
latter end of March, the wind having been for 
ſome time ſoutherly ; and in the middle of April 
their numbers were ſo vaſtly increaſed, that in the 
heat of the day they formed themſelves into large 
bodies, appeared like a ſucceſſion. of clouds, and 
darkened the fun, About the middle of May, 
when theirovaries were turgid, each of theſe bodies 
began gradually to diſappear, retiring into the 
Metijah, and other adjacent plains, to depoſit 
their eggs. Accordingly, in the month follow- 
ing, their young broods began gradually to make 
their appearance, and it was ſurpriſing to obſerve, 


that no ſooner were any of them hatched, than 


they immediately collected themſelves together, 
each of them forming a compact body of ſeveral 
hundred yards ſquare, which marching afterwards 
directly forward, climbed over trees, walls, and 
houſes, and eat up every plant in their way, and 
let nothing eſcape them. The inhabitants, to ſtop 
their progreſs, made trenches all over their fields 
and gardens, and filled them with water; or elſe 
placing in a row great quantities of heath, ſtubble, 


and ſuch like combuſtible matter, they ſet them 


on fire on the approach of the locuſts. But all 
this was to no purpoſe, for the trenches were 
quickly filled up, and the fires put out by infinite 
{warms ſucceeding one another, whilit the front 
ſeemed regardleſs of danger, and the rear preſſed 
on ſo cloſe, that a retreat was impoſhble. A day 
or two after one of theſe bodies was in motion, 
others were already hatched to glean after them, 
gnawing off the young branches, and the very 
bark of ſuch trees as had eſcaped before with the 
loſs only of their fruit and foilage: ſo juſtly hath 
the inſpired writer compared them to a great army, 
and obſerved, That the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a deſolate 
wilderneſs. 

Having in this manner lived near a month up- 
on the ruin and deſtruction of every thing that was 
green or juicy, they arrived at their full growth, 
and threw off their worm-like ſtate, by caſting 
their ſkins. To prepare themſel ves for the change, 
they clung by their hinder feet to ſome buſh, 
twig, or corner of a ſtone, when immediately, 
by an undulating motion, uſed upon the occaſion, 
their heads would firſt appear, and ſoon aſter the 
reſt of their bodies; after which they lay in alan- 
guiſhing condition: but as ſoon as the ſun and air 
has hardened their wings, and dried up the moi- 
ſture that remained upon them after the caſting ot 
their ſloughs, they returned again to their former 
voracity, with an addition both of ſtrength and 
agility : but they continued not long 1n this ſtate, 


before they were intirely diſperſed, as their e 
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| had been before, after the laying of their eggs; 


and as the direction of the marches and flights of 
them both was always to the northward, it is pro- 
bable they periſhed in the ſea, a grave which, ac- 
cording to theſe people, they have only in com- 
mon with other winged creatures. 

Theſe inſects, ſprinkled with falt and fry'd, are 


in taſte not much unlike the river cray-fiſh. 


Africa produces few monſters, according to the 
ame author. The natural and ordinary courſe of 
things is much the ſame in Barbary as in other 
places, each ſpecies, as far as I could be informed, 
keeping inviolably to itſelf ; for if we except the 
mule and the kumrah (which are procreated from 
animals, under the direction of mankind, and 
therefore not ſo properly left to themſelves) few I 
preſume, if any other inſtances, can be fairly urged 
in tavour of the old obſervation, That Africa 1s 
always producing ſome new monſters. 

Arts and ſciences are little known or encouraged 
in Barbary. Beſides their koran, and ſome other 
enthufiaſtick comments upon it, very few books 
are read or inquired after by thoſe few perſons of 
riper years, who have both time and leiſure for 
ſtudy and contemplation, All that variety of 
learning which they formerly either invented 
themſelves, or adopted into their own language, 
may be reduced at preſent to a few ſheets of blun- 
dering geography, or to ſome tireſome memoirs 
of the tranſactions of their own times; for ſuch 
branches of hiſtory as are older than their prophet, 
are a medley only of romance and confuſion, 

Upon my arrival at Algiers, ſays the ſame wri- 


ter, I made it my buſineſs to be acquainted with 


fuch perſons as had the character of being learned 
and curious; and though it is very difficult (as 
well from their natural ſhyneſs to ſtrangers, as 
from a particular contempt they have for chriſ- 
tians) to cultivate any real friendſhip among them; 
yet in a little time I could find the chief aſtrono- 
mer, (who had the ſuperintendance and regula- 
tion of the hours of prayer) had not trigonometry 
enough to project a ſun-dial : that the whole art 
of navigation, as it is practiſed at Algiers.and 
Tunis, conſiſted in nothing more than what is 
called the pricking of a chart, and diſtinguiſhing 
the eight principal points of the compaſs. Even 
chymiſtry, formerly the favourite ſcience of 
theſe people, is no farther applied at preſent than 
che diſtilling of roſe-water. 

There are not indeed wanting ſeveral perſons 
who preſcribe in phyſick, play upon a variety of 
muſical inſtruments, and are concerned in other 
actions and performances which ſeem at leaſt to 
ſuppoſe ſome ſkill in nature or mathematicks ; 
yet all this is learnt merely by practice, long ha- 
bit, andcuſtom, aſliſted for the moſt part with great 
ſtrength of memory; and quickneſs of invention : 


for no objection can be made againſt the natural 


parts and abilities of theſe people, which are cer- 
Vol. III. 


tainly ſubtle and ingenious, only time, applica- 
tion, and encouragement are wanting to cultivate 
and improve them. 


Few perſons will either admit of advice or me- Charms, 


dicine, believing in ſtrict and abſolute predeſtina- 
tion, whilſt others, who are leſs ſuperſtitious, 
prevent the aſſiſtance of both, by their ill conduct 
and management, leaving all to the ſtrength of 
nature, or elſe to magar-eah, as they call charms ' 
and enchantments. 

Neither numeral arithmetick, or algebra, are 
known to one perſon in twenty thouſand, not- 
withſtanding their forefathers, if we may judge 
from the name, ſecm to have bcen the inventors 
of the one, as they have given to all Europe the 
characters of the other. However, the merchants, 
beſides being frequently very dextrous in the ad- 
dition and ſubſtraction of large ſums by memory, 
have a ſingular method of numeration: by putting 
their hands into each other's ſleeve, and there 
touching one another with this or that finger, or 
with ſuch a particular joint of it (each of them 
denoting a determined ſum or number) they will 
tranſact affairs of the greateſt value, without 
ſpeaking to one another, or letting the ſtanders-by 
into the ſecret. 


Theſe people play upon ſeveral inſtruments of Muſick, 


muſick; but as they do not write down their 
compoſitions, nor aim at any contraſt or variety 
of parts, it may be diſputed, whether even 
this branch of the mathematicks is to be conſi- 
dered as a ſcience among them. For the muſick 
of the Bedoweens rarely conſiſts of more than 
one ſtrain, ſuitable to rheir homely inſtruments, 
and to their ſimple invention. The arabebbah, 
as they call the bladder and ſtring, is in the higheſt 
vogue, and doubtleſs of great antiquity; as is al- 
ſo the gaſpah, which is only a common reed open 
at each end, having the fide of it bored with 
three or more holes, according to the ability of 
the perſon who is to touch it : though the com- 
paſs of their tunes rarely or ever exceed an oc- 
tave. Yet ſometimes, even in this ſimplicity of 
harmony, they obſerve ſomething of method and 
ceremony. For in their hiſtorical cantatas eſpe- 
cially, they have their preludes and ſymphonies, 
each ſtanza being introduced with a flouriſh from 
the arabebbah, whilſt the narration itſelf is ac- 
companied with the ſofteſt touches they are able - 
to make upon the gaſpah. The tar, another of 
their inſtruments, is made like a ſieve, conſiſting 
(as the tympanum) of a thin rim, or hoop of 
wood, with a ſkin of parchment ſtretched over 
the top of it. This ſerves for the baſs in all their 
concerts. 

The muſick of the Moors is more artful and 
melodious, and they have a much greater varie- 
ty of inſtruments than the Arabs; for, befides 
ſeveral ſorts of flutes and-hautboys, they have the 
rebeb, a violin of two ſtrings, which is played 
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upon with a bow: the a-oude, a baſs double 
ſtringed lute, bigger than our viol, which is 
touched with a plectrum, with ſeveral ſmaller 
gittars (or quetara's, according to the pronuncia- 
tion) of different ſizes, each of them tuned an 
octave higher than another. And notwithſtand- 
ing they learn all by ear, paſſing quickly from 
one meaſure to another, and haſtening the time, 
(as the muſicians term it) in them all; yet there 
is always great uniformity and exaCtneſs ob- 
ſerved throughout all their performances. I have 
often obſerved twenty or thirty perſons together, 
proceed in this manner from, one air to another, 


during the ſpace of a whole night (the uſual time 


of their entertainments) without making the leaſt 
blunder or heſitation. 

As to the form of the Mooriſh houſes; they 
are built about cloyſtered courts, with foun- 
tains often playing in the middle of them, and 
galleries over them. Their doors are large, their 
chambers ſpacious, and their pavements marble : 
from the porch, on each fide of which are benches 
(where the maſter of the family uſually receives 
viſits, and diſpatches buſineſs, few perſons being ad- 
mitted further) we proceed to the ſquare court on 
feſtival days, where the company are entertained ; 
and thisis ſometimes ſheltered from the heat and in- 
clemencies of the weather, by an umbrella or veil, 
Expanded upon ropes from one fide to the other. 

In the cloyſters and galleries are large rooms of 
the length of the court, which people of faſhion 
hang with velvet or damaſk from the middle of 
the wall downwards; the reſt is adorned with the 
moſt ingenious wreathings and devices in ſtucco 
and fret-work. The ceiling is generally of wain- 
icot, either very artfully painted, or elſe thrown 
into a variety of pannels, with gilded mouldings 
and ſcrolls of their koran intermixed. The 
floors are laid with painted tiles, or plaiſter of 
terrace: but the eaſtern nations making no uſe 
of chairs (either fitting croſs-legged, or lying 
at length upon theſe floors,) they have them 
conſtantly ſpread over with carpets, which 
ſometimes are moſt beautifully deſigned, and of 
the richeſt materials. For their further eaſe like- 
wiſe and convenience, there is a row of damaſk 
or velvet bolſters ranged along each fide of the 
floor. At one end of which chamber there is a 
little gallery, raiſed four or five foot aboye the 
floor, with a balluſtrade in the front of it. 

'The top of the houſe, which is always flat, is 
covered with a ſtrong plaiſter of terrace, and ſur- 
rounded by a wall or battlements. 

The Bedoweens, or Arabs of Africa, live in 
tents called ithymas, from the ſhade they afford, 
or beetel ſhar, houſes of hair, from the matter 
they are made of, being of an oblong figure, not 
much unlike a barn, They pitch their tents in 
a Circular form ; and this portable village is called 
a dou-war. Each tent confiſts but of one room, 
divided by curtains and carpets into ſeveral apart- 


their hair hang down to the ground, which they 
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ments, according to the number of the family, 
They have no other beds but mats, or bedclothes 


but the blankets they wrap about them in the 
day-time. 


As to the Kabyles, or inhabitants of the moun- Ea 
tains ;' theſe live in daſhkra's, or thatched cot. © i: I 
tages, with clay walls, and their villages are de. ,... 
nominated gurbies. Each of theſe cottages con- Ka 


fiſts but of one room, in which alſo they houſe 
their calves and kids ; the people and their young 
cattle living much alike, 


The Arab women make the clothing and fur- CH 


niture for the family, particularly their hy kes, —_ : 


or woollen blankets ; and the webs of goats hair 
for their tents. 

One of theſe hykes is uſually fix yards long, 
and five or fix feet broad, ſerving the Kabyle and 
Arab, for a complete dreſs in the day, and for his 
bed and covering in the night. It is a looſe but 
troubleſome kind of garment, being frequently 
diſconcerted, and falling upon the ground ; ſo that 
the perſon who wears it, is every moment 
obliged to tuck it up. 

The burnooſe, which is a cloke or mantle, is 
alſo made by thoſe women. Many of the A- 
rabs go bare-headed, binding their temples with a 
narrow fillet, to prevent their hair being trouble- 
ſome ; but the Moors and Turks, and wealthier 


Arabs, wear caps or turbants. 


Some of the Arabs wear under their hykes 2 
cloſe-bodied frock or tunick, girt about their bo- 
dies when they are at work ; for then they ac- 
tually throw off their hykes and mantles. The 
Turks and Moors wear linnen under their tunicks, 
but the Arabs in general wear nothing but wool- 
len. 

Neither are the Bedoweens or Arabs uſed to 
wear drawers, a habit which the citizens of both 
ſexes do conſtantly appear in, eſpecially when 
they go abroad to receive viſits. The virgins are 
diſtinguiſhed from the matrons, in having theirs 
made of needle-work, ſtriped filk or linnen, juſt 
as TamaR's garment is deſcribed, 2 SAM. Xili. 
18. But when the women are at home, and in 
private, then they lay afide their hykes, and 
ſometimes their tunicks ; and inſtead of drawers, 
bind only a towel about their loins. A Barbary 
matron, in her undreſs, appears exactly. in the 
ſame manner that SILENUs doth in the Admi- 
randa. 

We are to obſerve further, with regard to the 
habits of the Mooriſh women, that when they 
appear in publick, they always fold themſelves 
up ſo cloſe in their hykes, that, without the ad- 
dition of a veil, there is very little to be ſeen of 
their faces. But in the ſummer months, when 
they retire to their country ſeats, they walk a- 
broad with leſs caution and reſervedneſs; and up- 
on the approach of a ſtranger, let only their veils 
fall over their faces. They all affect to have 


col- 
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collect into one lock, upon the hinder part of the 
head, binding and plaiting it afterwards with rib- 
bons. Where nature hath been leſs liberal, there 
the defect is to be ſupplied by art, and foreign 
hair interwoven with the natural. After their 
hair is plaited up in this manner, they proceed to 
dreſs their heads, by tying cloſe together, above 
the lock I have deſcribed, the ſeveral corners of 
a triangular piece of linnen, wrought into a va- 
riety of figures by the needle. Perſons of 
better faſhion, wear above this a ſarmah, as they 
call it, which differs not much in ſhape from 
the former head-dreſs, but is made of thin 
flexible plates of gold or ſilver, variouſly cut 
through, and engraved in imitation of lace. A 
handkerchief of crape, gauze, filk, or painted 
linnen, bound cloſe about the ſarmah, and falling 
afterwards, without any order, upon the lock, 
completes the head-dreſs of the Mooriſh ladies. 

But none of theſe ladies take themſelves to be 
completely dreſſed, till they have tinged the hair 
and edges of their eye-lids with the powder of 
lead-oar, The ſooty colour, which is in this 
manner communicated to the eyes, is thought 
to add a wonderful gracefulneſs to perſons of all 
complexions. 

Carpets are another branch of the trade and 
manufactories of this country. They are made 
of much coarſer materials, and are not ſo beau- 
fully deſigned as thoſe of Turkey; but being 
cheaper and ſofter, they are preferred by theſe 
people to lie upon. At Algiers and Tunis there 
are looms for velvet tafitas, and ſeveral kinds of 
wrought ſilks. A coarſe ſort of linnen is like- 
wiſe made all over theſe kingdoms, tho” Suſa is 
noted for producing the fineſt. The greateſt 
part of the manufactures I have mentioned are 
conſumed at home ; ſome of which are ſo ſmall 
and inconſiderable, particularly the filks and lin- 
nen, that the deficiencies are frequently made 
up from the Levant, and Europe. It may be 
further obſerved, that theſe parts of Barbary 
ſend very few of their commodities to foreign 
markets, Oil, hides, wax, pulſe and corn, are 
the general produce ; but the firſt are either 
in ſuch ſmall quantities, or ſo much wanted at 
home, that corn may be reckoned the chief, and 
indeed the only branch of trade for exporta- 
tion. Before the loſs of Warran, I have known 
our merchants ſhip off ſome years, from one 
or other of the ports of theſe kingdoms, ſeven 
or eight thouſand ton. There is likewiſe ſo great 
a conſumption of oil among the natives them- 
ſelves, that in the kingdom particularly of Al- 
giers, it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off 
for Chriſtendom. Greater quantities indeed are 


produced near Tunis and Suſa, but then the 
Mooriſh merchants alone are allowed to buy 
it; obliging themſelyes, at the fame time, to 


diſpoſe of it at Alexandria, Damiata, or ſome 
other ports of the Mahometan dominions. 
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Commodities of all kinds are ſold very cheap ProviGons, 


. , : the 
in this country. We can have a large piece of t 


bread, a bundle of turneps, a ſmall baſket of 
fruit, &c. for the fix hundredth and ninety fixth 
part of a dollar, i. e. of three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence of our money. Fowls are frequently 
bought for three half-pence a piece, a ſheep for 
three ſhillings and fix-pence, and a cow and a 
calf for a guinea. It is happy likewiſe for theſe 
people, that they can have one year with ano- 
ther, a buſhel of the beſt wheat for fifteen or 
eighteen pence. 
countries, no leis than the eaſtern people in ge- 
neral, are great eaters of bread ; it being com- 
puted, that three perſons in four live entirely 
upon it, or elſe upon ſuch compoſitions as are 
made of barley and wheat flour. 

In cities and villages where there are publick 
ovens, the bread is uſually levened , but among 
the Bedoweens, as ſoon as the dough is kneaded, 
it is made into thin cakes, which are immediately 
baked upon the coals. 

Beſides ſeveral different ſorts of fricaſees, and 
of roaſt, boiled, and forced meats (the firſt and 
laſt of which are always made very ſavoury) the 
richer part of the Turks and Moors mix up a 
variety of diſhes with almonds, dates, ſweet- 
meats, milk, honey, &c. I have ſeen at ſome 
of their feſtivals, more than two hundred diſhes, 


whereof forty at leaſt were of different kinds; 


but among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, there 
are neither utenſils nor conveniences for ſuch 


rice 
em. 


For the inhabitants of theſe Uſual food, 


entertainments; two or three wooden bowls, A Kirchin | 
pot and a kettle, being the whole kitchen furni- tate. 


ture of the greateſt emeer. However, all the 
orders and degrees of theſe people, from the Be- 


doween to the Baſhaw, eat in the fame man- Manner of 
ner, waſhing firſt their hands, and then fitting "8: 


croſs-legged round a mat, or low table, upon 
which their diſhes are placed. They make no 
uſe of a table-cloth, each perſon contenting him- 
ſelf with a ſhare of a long towel that lies round 
the mat. Knives and ſpoons are little in uſe, 
for the food being well roaſted and boiled, re- 
quires no carving. Cuſcaſſowe, pilloe, and other 


diſhes likewiſe, which we ſhould reckon ſpoon 


meats, are ſerved up in the fame manner with 
all their other ſorts of food, no better than luke- 
warm; ſo that the whole company dipping their 
fingers together in the diſh (making uſe of their 
right hand only) take what portion of it they 
can conveniently diſpoſe of for a mouthful, 
making it firſt into little balls, or pellets, in the 
palms of their hands. No ſooner is any perſon 
ſatisfied than he riſes up, and waſhes himſelf, 
without paying the leaſt regard to the company, 
whilſt another that very moment takes his place; 
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the ſervant ſometimes (for there is no diſtinction 
of tables) ſucceeding his maſter. When they fit 
down to theſe meals, or eat and drink at any 
other time; and, indeed, when they enter upon 
their daily employ, or undertake any buſineſs 
whatſoever, they always pronounce, with the 
greateſt ſeriouſneſs and reverence, the word Biſ- 
millah, i. e. (in the name of God) uſing Alham- 
dillah, i. e. (God be praiſed) after nature is ſa- 
tisfied, and their affairs are attended with ſucceſs, 


Way of life, The Turks and Moors are early riſers, con- 


8 10 ts. 


ſtantly attending the publick devotions at break 
of day. Each perſon employs himſelf afterwards, 
in the exerciſe of his proper trade and occupa- 
tion, till ten in the morning, the uſual time of 
dining ; returning again to his buſineſs till (Afa) 
the afternoon prayers, at which time all kind of 
work ceaſeth, and their ſhops are ſhut up. The 
ſupper commonly follows the prayers of (Ma- 
greb) ſun-ſet, and then repreating the ſame at 
the ſetting of the watch, when it begins to be 
dark, they go to bed immediately after. Some 
of the graver people, who have no conſtant 
employ, ſpend the day, either in converſing 
with one another at the Haf-effs in the Bazar, 
or at the coffee-houſe : whilſt a great number 
of the Turkiſh and Mooriſh youths, with no 
ſmall part of the unmarried ſoldiers, attend their 
concubines with wine and muſick into the fields, 
or elſe make themſelves merry at one of the 
publick taverns : a practice indeed expreſsly pro- 
hibited by their religion; but what the neceſſity 
of the times, and the uncontroulable paſſions of 
the tranſgreſſors, oblige theſe governments to 
diſpenſe with. 

'The Arabs follow no regular trade or employ- 
ment; his life is one continued round of idleneſs 
or diverſion. When no paſtime calls him abroad, 
he doth nothing all the day but loiter at home, 
fmoke his pipe, and repoſe himſelf under ſome 
neighbouring ſhade. He hath no reliſh at all 
for domeſtick pleaſures, and is rarely known to 
converſe with his wife, or play with his chil- 
dren. What he values above all is his horſe, 
for in this he placeth his higheſt ſatisfaction, 
being ſeldom well pleaſed, or in a good hu- 
mour, but when he is far from home, riding at 
full ſpeed, and hunting. 

The Arabs, as well as the eaſtern nations, are 
very dextrous at this exerciſe. I have ſeen ſe- 
veral perſons, who could take up a jerrid or dart 
at full ſpeed from the ground ; and there are 
none of them but can quickly hunt down a 
wild boar. We have upon one of the medal- 
lions of Conſtantine's arch, a very beautiful re- 
preſentation of this ſport, as it is performed to 
this day by the Arabs, who after they have 
rouzed the beaſt: from his retirement, and pur- 
ſued it into ſome adjacent plain, endeavour there, 
by frequent overtak ing and turning it, to tire 


and perplex it; and then, watching an oppor- 
tunity, either launce at it at ſome diſtance, or, 
coming cloſe by its fide, fix their ſpears in its 
body. At the hunting of the lion, a whole di- 
ſtrict is ſummoned to appear, who forming 
themſelves firſt into a circle, encloſe a place of 
three, four, or five miles in compaſs, according 
to the number of the people, and the quality 
of the ground that is pitched upon for the ſcene 
of this action. The footmen advance firſt, ruſh- 
ing into the thickets with their dogs and ſpears 
to put up the game, whilſt the horſemen, keep- 
ing a little behind, are always ready to charge 
upon the firſt ſally of the wild beaſt. In this 
manner they proceed, ſtil! contracting their cir- 
cle till they all at laſt either cloſe in together, or 
meet with ſomething to divert them. The ac- 
cidental paſtime upon theſe occaſions is ſome- 
times very diverting; for the ſeveral different ſorts 
of animals that lie within this compaſs, being by 
this means drove together, they rarely fail of 
having a variety of agreeable chaſes after hares, 
jackalls, hyænas, and other wild beaſts, It is a 
common obſervation in this country, that when 
the lion perceives himſelf in danger, nay ſome- 
times the very moment he is rouzed, he will 
ſeize directly upon the perſon who is the near- 
eſt to him, and rather than quit his hold, ſuifer 
himſelf to be cut in pieces. | 

Hawking is one of the chiefeſt diverſions a- Ha 
mong the Arabs, and gentry of the kingdom of 
Tunis. Their woods afford them a beautiful 
variety of hawks and falcons, I 

The greateſt part of the Mooriſh women Perry 
would be reckoned beauties, even in Great Bri- e 
tain z their children certainly have the fineſt | 
complexions of any nation whatſoever. The 
boys, indeed, by wearing only the tiara, are 
expoſed ſo much to the ſun, that they quick- 
ly attain the ſwarthineſs of the Arab; but the 
girls, keeping more at home, preſerve their beau- 
ty till they are thirty, at which age they are u- 
ſually paſt child-bearing. It ſometimes happens, 
that one of theſe girls is a mother at eleven, 
and a grand- mother at two and twenty; and as 
their lives are uſually of the ſame length with 
thoſe of the Europeans, there have not been in- 
ſtances wanting among theſe matrons, of ſome 
who have lived to ſee their children of many 
generations. 


No nation in the world is ſo much given to gage 
ſuperſtition as the Arabs, or even as the Maho- andc'4 


metans in general. They hang about their chil- 
drens necks the figure of an open hand, which 
the Turks and Moors paint upon their ſhips 
and houſes, as an antidote and counter-charm 
to an evil eye, for five with them is an unlucky 
number. Thoſe who are grown up, carry al- 
ways about with them ſome paragraph or other 
of their koran, which, as the Jews did their 
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phylacteries, they place upon their breaſt, or relieving annually their garriſons, whilſt the reft 
ſow under their caps, to prevent faſcination and are either to arm out their cruifers, or elſe form 
witchcraft, and to ſecure themſelves from ſick- the three flying camps which are ſent out every 
neſs and misfortunes. The virtue of theſe ſummer, under the command of the provincial 
charms and ſcrolls is ſuppoſed likewiſe to be viceroys. To the Turkiſh troops we may join 
ſo far univerſal, that they hang them upon the about two thouſand Zwowah, as the Mooriſh 
necks of. their cattle, horſes, and other beaſts of horſe and foot are called: yet, notwithſtand- 
burthen. They place great confidence in ma- ing theſe are kept in conſtant pay, and may be 
gicians and ſorcerers; and upon ſome extraor- ſuppoſed to augment the number of ſoldiers, yet 
dinary occaſions, particularly in a lingring di- being all of them hereditary enemies to the 
ſtemper, they uſe ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremo- Turks, they are little conſidered in the real fafe- 
nies in the ſacrificing of a cock, a ſheep, or a guard and defence of the government. The 
zoat, by burying the whole carcaſs under ground, method therefore that is obſerved in keeping this 
or by drinking a part of the blood, or elſe by large and populous kingdom in obedience, is not 
burning or diſperſing the feathers. For it is a ſo much by force of arms, as by diligently ob- 
prevailing opinion all over this country, that a ſerving the old political maxim, “ Divide and 
great many diſeaſes proceed from ſome offence © command.” For the provincial viceroys x 
or other that hath been given to the Jenoune, are very watchſul over the motions of the Ara- 
a ſort of creatures placed by the Mahometans bian tribes, who are under their ſeveral diſtricts 
betwixt angels and devils. Theſe, like the fairies and juriſdictions; and as theſe are in continual 
of our forefathers, are ſuppoſed to frequent ſhades jealouſies and diſputes with one another, the beys 
and fountains, and to aſſume the bodies of have nothing more to do than keep up the fer- 
toads, worms, and other little animals, which ment, and throw in at proper times new matter 
being always in our way, are liable every mo- for diſcord and contention. There are a great 
ment to be hurt and moleſted. When any per- many Arabian and African tribes, who in caſe 
ſon therefore is ſickly or maimed, he fancies that their neighbours ſhould obſerve a neutrality, 
he hath injured one or other of theſe beings, would be too hard for the whole army of Al- 
and immediately the women, who are dextrous giers, notwithſtanding each Turk valueth himſelf 
in theſe ceremonies, go upon a Wedneſday with in being a match for twenty Arabs. When there- 
frankincenſe, and other perfumes, to ſome nefgh- fore there is any miſunderſtanding of this kind, 
bouring ſpring, and there ſacrifice, as I have al- the viceroys play one tribe againſt another, and 
ready hinted, a hen or a cock, an ewe or a ram, Provided the quarrel- proves equal, a few Turks 
&c. according to the ſex and quality of the pa- ſeaſonably thrown-in, will be more than a ba- 
tient, and the nature of the diſtemper. lance for the enemy. By thus continually fo- 
The Arabs are permitted by the Algerines, to menting the diviſions, which always ſubſiſt a- 
i, be governed by their own laws and magiſtrates, mong the Arabian princes, and by drawing on 
without controul, provided they behave them- afterwards one family to fight againſt another, 
ſelves peaceably, pay them the eighth part of theſe four or five thouſand Turks maintain their 
the produce of their lands, and a ſmall poll-tax, ground againſt all oppoſition. 
which is annually collected by the Turks. And In the inland towns and villages of Barbary, Way of tra- 
every dou-war, or village, may be looked upon there is for the moſt part a houſe ſet apart for — Op 
as a ſmall principality, being governed abſolutely the reception of ſtrangers, with a proper officer 
by the perſon of the greateſt ſubſtance in it: the to attend it. Here perſons are lodged and en- 
government uſually deſcends from father to ſon, tertained for-one night, in the beſt manner the 
or to the next heir, except he be an infant, or place will afford, at the expence of the com- 
unqualified to govern, and then the uncle, or munity. . 
ſome near relation, takes the adminiſtration of Except at theſe places, ſays Dr. Sn aw, I 
the government upon him. When one of theſe met with no khans,. or houſes of: entertainment, . 
governors has the command only of a fingle throughout the whole courſe of my travels. To 
dou-war, he is commonly called the ſheik ; but furmſh ourſelves with tents would have been 
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Super the rulcr or chief perſon of a tribe, whoſe au- both cumberſome and expenſive ; boſides the 4 

and cid thority reaches over ſeveral Cou-wars, hath the ſuſpicion it might have raiſed in the Arabs, that : 

a title either of the (ſhiek el kibcer) great lord or Ie were perſons of rank. and fortune, and con- | 
elder, or elfe of (emeer) prince. . too rich and tempting a booty to be 


er The whole force of Algiers, in Turks and Co- ſuffered to eſcape. The unfortunate gentlemen, . 
cr; loglies, is computed at preſent to be about fix who were concerned not many years ago in an 
thouſand five hundred; two thouſand whereof embaſſy to Abyſſinia, found this to be true, at. 

are ſuppoſed to be old, and excuſed from duty: the expence of their lives. 
and of the four thouſand five hundred that re- If, therefore, in the courſe of our travel- 
main, one thouſand are conſtantly employed in ling, we did not fall. in. with the ——_ 1 | a 
| and? aby los, 
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Kabyles, or the encampments of the Arabs, we 
had nothing to protect us from the inclemency, 
either of the heat of the day, or the cold of the 
night, unleſs we met with ſome accidental 
grove of trees, the ſhelve of a rock, or ſome- 
times, by good fortune, a grotto. At theſe times, 
which indeed did ſeldom happen, our Horſes 
were the greateſt ſufferers: and as they were 
always our firſt care, we gathered for them ſtub- 
ble, graſs, boughs of trees, and ſuch like pro- 
vender, before we ſat down. 

When we are ſo fortunate in travelling in 
Barbary, to find out the encampments of the 
Arabs (for we are not fond of viſiting the Ka- 
byles, who are not ſo cafily managed) we are 
entertained for one night upon free coſt : the 
Arabs, either by long cuſtom, the particular te- 
nure of their lands, or rather, perhaps, from 
fear and compulſion, being obliged to give the 
ſpahees, and thoſe who are with them, the 
mounah, as they call it, which is a ſufficient 
quantity of proviſions for themſelves and their 
horſes. Beſides a bowl of milk, and a baſket 
of figs, raiſins, dates, or other dried fruits, which 
were preſented to us upon. our arrival, the maſter 
of the tent where we lodged, fetched us from 
his flock (according to the number of our com- 
pany) a kid, or a goat, a lamb, or a ſheep, half 
of which was immediately ſeethed by his wife, 
and ſerved up with cuſcaſſowe; the reſt was u- 
ſually made Kab-ab, and reſerved for our break- 
faſt or dinner the next day. 

However, the tents of theſe roving herdſmen, 
though they may ſhelter us from the .weather, 
are, notwithſtanding, attended with their incon- 
veniencies. For the cold and the dews that we 
are every night expoſed to in the deſarts of Ara- 
bia, do not incommode us half ſo much as the 
vermin and inſects of all kinds, which never fail 
to moleſt us here. Beſides fleas and lice, which, 
without a miracle, are here in all their quarters, 
the apprehenſions we are under of being bit or 
ſtung by the ſcorpion, viper, or venomous ſpi- 
der, rarely fails in ſome parts of theſe countries 
to interrupt the reſt that 1s ſo grateful -and ne- 
ceſſary to a weary traveller. Upon fight, indeed, 
of one or other of theſe venomous beaſts, a tha- 
leb, or writer, who happened to be one of my 
ſpahees, after he had muttered a few words, 
exhorted us all to take courage, and not be 
afraid of ſuch creatures, as he had made tame 
and harmleſs by his charms and incantations. 
We are likewiſe no leſs offended (from whence 
we might leaſt expect it) by their kids, calves, 
and other young cattle, that are tied up every 
night under the eaves of their tents, to prevent 
them from ſucking their dams. For the cords 
that are uſed upon theſe occaſions, being only 
made of looſe ſpun yarn, the fretful creatures 
are every moment breaking looſe, and trampling 
Over us. | 


When our company was at any time enter. 
tained in a courteous manner (for the Arabs 
will ſometimes part with nothing till it be ex. 
torted by force) I uſed to give the maſter of 
the tent a knife, a couple of flints, or a ſmall 
quantity of Engliſh gunpowder, which being 
much ſtronger than their own, they have 
in great eſteem, and keep for the priming 
only of their fire-arms. If the lallah (or lady) 
his wife, had been obliging alſo in her way, by 
making our cuſcaſſowe ſavoury and with expe- 
dition, ſhe would return a thouſand thanks for 
a ſkean of thread, a large needle, or a pair of 
ſciſſars; all of them great rarities, and very en- 
gaging preſents with theſe people. 


During the exceſſive heats of the ſummer, and 


eſpecially when we were apprehenſive of being 
intercepted by ſome party of free-booting Arahs, 
we then travelled in the night ; which having 
no eyes, according to their proverb, fe of them 
dare then venture out, as not knowing the 
dangers and ambuſcades they may poſlibly fall 
into. 

Our ſtages, or days journeys, were not always the 
ſame. For when any danger was apprehended, we 
then travelled thro? as many by- paths as our con- 
ductors were acquainted with, riding in this man- 
ner, without reſting ſometimes twelve, ſome- 
times fifteen hours together. Nay, in returning 


from Jeruſalem (ſo vigilant were the Arabs 


at that time, in diſtreſſing the pilgrims) not- 


withſtanding we had the ſheck (or faint) of - 


Mount Carmel, with twenty of his ſervants to 
protect us, we reſted only one hour in two and 
twenty; for ſo long we made it in travelling 
betwixt Sichem and Mount Carmel. But in the 
kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, an ordinary 


day's journey (excluſive of the time taken up in 


making obſervations) rarely exceeded eight or 
nine hours. Our conſtant practice was to riſe 
at break of day, ſet forward with the ſun, and 
travel till the middle of the afternoon, at which 
time we began to look out for the encamp- 
ments of the Arabs; who, to prevent ſuch par- 
ties as ours from living upon them, take care 
to pitch in places the leaſt conſpicuous, And 
indeed ſometimes, unleſs we diſcovered the ſmoke 


of their tents, obſerved ſome of their flocks, or 


heard the barking of their dogs, it was with dif- 
ficulty (if at all) that we were able to find 
them. Thy 
In Barbary, where the Arabs are under ſubjec- 
tion, I rarely carried along with me more than 
three ſpahees, and a ſervant, all of us well arm- 
ed; though we were ſometimes obliged to aug- 
ment our numbers, particularly when we tra- 
velled among the independant Arabs, upon the 
frontiers of the neighbouring kingdoms, or where 
two contiguous clans are at variance : theſe, and 


ſuch like harammes, as the free-booters are - 
any 
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ally called, muſt be, I conjecture, what the Eu- 
ropeans mean by wild Arabs, notwithſtanding 
there is no ſuch name peculiar to any one body 
of them, they being all of them the ſame, and 
have all the like inclinations (whenever a proper 
cpportunity or temptation offers itſelf) of robbing, 
ſtripping, and murthering, not ſtrangers only, 
but alſo one another. 

However, to prevent, as much as poſſible, the 
falling into their hands, the greateſt ſafety for 
a traveller at all times, is to be diſguiſed in the 
habit of the country, or dreſſed like one of his 
ſpahees. For the Arabs are very jealous and in- 
quiſitive, ſuſpecting all ſtrangers to be ſpies, and 
tent to take a ſurvey of thoſe lands, which at 
one time or other (as they have been taught to 
fear) are to be reſtored to the chriſtians, 

The horſes and camels of theſe countries keep 
cenerally one conſtant pace ; the latter at the rate 
of two miles and an half, the other of three geo- 
graphical miles an hour. | 

Captain UR IN G gives the following deſcription 
of Carthage and Tunis, viz. 

I walked almoſt all over the ground where the 
city of Carthage formerly ſtood ; but there is 
hardly any appearance that there ever had been a 
town there, the graſs covering the ſtones almoſt 
every where. I was ſhewed a place where it is 
ſaid their citadel ſtood, and another, which I 
was told, was the place of arms: we ſaw there 
pieces of walls lying flat upon the ground; and 
in that part which is ſuppoſed to be the middle of 
the city, there is a range of 16 ciſterns for holding 
water, which had been all arched over with brick, 
and a broad walk on each fide of them ; the arches 
remained whole over ſeveral of them, and three 
or four of the ciſterns were not the leaſt decay- 
ed, and had then water in them, tho' the great- 
eſt part were ruined. Theſe ciſterns were, no 
doubt, made to hold a ſtore of water, for ſup- 
plying the inhabitants in caſe of a ſiege, and 
would hold many thouſand tons. They had, no 
doubt, many more beſides theſe for that purpoſe ; 
they having no freſh water in the town, but 
what was conveyed thither by an aqueduct near 
thirty miles out of the country, which was about 
thirty, or thirty-five foot high; part of which, 
for near one hundred and fifty foot in length, I 
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lake or lagune, ten or fifteen miles from the Ga- 
leta caſtles, and about eighteen from the place 
where Carthage ſtood. It is about five or fix 
miles round, and is encompaſſed by a high ſtrong 
wall, and a dry ditch: in the upper part of the 
town, on a riſing ground, is a caſtle or citadel, 
the walls of which are alſo very high, but has 
no ditch. The city is watered by a rill riſing in 
a neighbouring mountain, which is conveyed to 
the town over a deep valley by an aqueduct. 
There are cannon mounted on the walls; but 
the fortification is not regular, nor built after 
the manner of thoſe in Europe : it ſtands upon 
a large ſpace of ground, and the ſtrength of it 
ſeems to conſiſt only in the height of the walls. 

The ſtreets of the city are very irregular, tho 
there are in it a great many lofty and well-built 
houſes, which have but few windows on the out- 
de. They have ſquare courts within, which are 
paved with tile, having galleries ſupported with 
pillars two or three ſtories high, and are con- 
trived for coolneſs, where their families regale 
themſelves, and take the freſh air. 

The city is very populous, as we may judge 
by the number of harlots, which I was aflured 
were not leſs than fifteen thouſand regiſtered. 
The bey's revenues are chiefly from olive-trees, 
the owners of which pay a tax of four aſpers a 
year for each tree. They pay alſo a certain rate 
for their dates, and other fruits; and there are 
likewiſe duties upon all goods imported. Their 
chief manufacture are caps, which they export in 
great quantities to Turkey : they export ſome oil, 


cotton-yarn, pot-aſh and fpunges, ſome corn and 
beans. 


Their cuſcuſu, which is oneof their general and cuſcuſu. 


beſt diſhes, is madethus: they put flower intoa large 
flat pan, and ſprinkle it with water, and taking 
great pains to ſhake it too and fro over a ſlow fire, 
which ſeparates it, and rolls it into ſmall balls, 
about the bigneſs of pigeon ſhot ; when they 
have prepared a ſufficient quantity of it, they put 
it into a ſort of a cullender, which they ſet over 
the top of the pot where their fleſh is boil- 
ing, and it receives the ſteam thereof, and moiſtens 
it; and when their meat is boiled enough, they 
put it all together into a diſh, and eat it. 


We went to ſee an antient building, fifty miles The ruin; 
ſouth of Tunis, faid to be erected either by the of an am- 
Romans or Carthaginians : we found four fitths of PUHEHGAtTe. 


ſaw ſanding, and all the reſt was fallen down, 
where the ruins are to be ſeen in ſeveral places: 
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it was built of a hard ſtone, ſomething like flint, 
tho? of another kind. Not far from Cape Car- 
thage the bey has a houſe and gardens, near 
which is a well with water; but it being brackiſh, 
it was not fit to drink, tho? it ſerved to water the 
gardens. The city of Carthage ſtood upon a 
point or cape, moderately high, and the ſea run- 
ing on both ſides of it, formed almoſt a penin- 
ſula. | | 


The city of Tunis ſtands at the head of a large 


it Randing, but it was decayed in ſeveral places. 
It ſtood upon a large plain, and had been a very 
fine and large amphitheatre, built with ſquare- 
ſtones. When it was entire, it was of an oval 
form, in three circular ranges or walks, arched 
clear round, and was three ſtories high, and had 
about fixty-hve windows in every ſtory, with 
galleries on the inſide, which in all would contain 
at leaſt twenty-five or thirty thouſand ſpectators. 
When we had viewed the amphitheatre within- 
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ſide and without, and ſufficiently ſatisfied our cu- 
rioſity, we ranged about the village, which was 
built out of 1ts ruins. Several of the inhabitants 
invited us into their houſes, where we ſaw their 
women, who, contrary to the cuſtom of Ma- 
hometans, met us, and ſeemed highly pleaſed 
with our company; they were not ſatisfied 
with barely ſeeing our faces, but deſired us to un- 
button our garments, and ſurveyed our naked 
arms and breaſts : the men, who ſtood by, ſeemed 
as much delighted as the women; whether they 
were wives or ſingle women, was unknown to 
us; but notwithſtanding their curioſity, they 
ſeemed very modeſt. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were all of the Mooriſh race, being of the 
colour of Mulattoes ; 'tis very probable they had 
never before ſeen any men ſo white as we were. 

In this journey I made what obſervations I 
could of the country thro' which I paſſed ; moſt 
of the land was a hard, reddiſh, ſandy ſoil, which 
bore no graſs, and very few ſhrubs. I do not 
remember, for ten or fifteen miles together, to 
have ſeen any creature, not ſo much as an in- 
ſect. Within a few miles of the amphitheatre, 
there were ſome ſhrubs, without any leaves, ſcat- 
tered over a large plain, with a herd of goats 
browſing upon them; and about midway in our 
Journey, we paſſed thro? a tolerable village, of a- 
bout two hundred houſes, which was much the 
beſt that I ſaw in the country, where there was 
a linnen manufactory, moſt of the inhabitants 
being either ſpinners or weavers. It was ſur- 
rounded with oltve-trees, and had ſome ſmall gar- 
dens, from whence we had both grapes and figs. 
We paſſed by ſeveral ſmall forry villages, not 
worth naming ; but where we ſaw a green ſpot, 
there was alſo ſome huts and olive-trees, the great- 
eſt part of the country being barren ; which I was 
much ſurpriſed to ſee, this being the antient Numi- 
dia, from whence, hiſtory tells us, came ſuch 
numbers of people; and that they ſhould chuſe 
ſuch a country to live in, or how they could ſub- 
fiſt, is very unaccountable. 


A continuation of the preſent ſtate of America, 


T HE continent of America is fituated between 

80 degrees north and 58 degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, and between 35 and 140 degrees welt lon- 
gitude,* being divided into North and South Ame- 
rica, by a line drawn croſs the Iſthmus of Darien 
from Porto Bello to Panama ; the firſt of theſe 
towns lying in ten degrees, and the latter in nine 
degrees north latitude. The Spaniſh provinces of 
North America, are Old Mexico, New Mexico, 
and part of Florida. 

In South America are the Spaniſh provinces of 
Terra-Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonia, or Terra 
Magellenica, Paragua, La-plata, the country of 
the Amazons, and the Spaniſh Iſlands, | 


The Portugueſe are poſſeſsed of the extenſive 
country of Brafil in South America. 

The Britiſh dominions are ſituated in North 
America, and conſiſt of the provinces of Hud- 
ſon's-Bay (part of Canada) New-Britain, Neyw- 
Scotland, or Acadie, New-England, New-York, 
New-Jerſey, Penſilvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, and the 
Britiſh American iſlands. | 

The territories the French claim are part of 
Canada and Florida in North-America, and Caen, 
or equinoxial France in South America, with 
the French American iſlands. 


A continuation of the preſent ſtate of New-England, 


'The following pages are the anſwer of a gen- Neu- 
tleman lately come from New-England, and and. 


native of that country, to ſome enquiries made 
by the author of this work, in relation to New-— 
England, 

There are in New-England about ſixty thou- 
ſand fighting men, from ſixteen to ſixty years 
of age, and about three hundred thouſand ſouls. 
The Maftachufets-Bay cc ntains about thirty thou- 
ſand effective men, from fixtcen to ſixty. 

The colony of Connecticut fourteen thouſand 
fighling men: Rhode-Iſland and Providence- 
Plantation, ſeven thouſand effective men: New 
Hampſhire five thouſand fighting men; and the 
province of Maine about four thouſand men fit 
to bear arms. | 

Governor BURNET frequented the epiſcopal 
church. The governors and magiſtrates uſually 
£0 to the independent congregations. 

One member of the epiſcopal church is a judge. 
Several gentlemen of the church of England have 
received commiſſions, both civil and military, from 
his excellency governor BELCHER; and this year 
1738, JonN Reap, Eſq; a counſellor at law, 
was choſen one, of the repreſentatives for the 
town of Boſton (being the firſt inſtance of that 
kind.) Two years ago, JOHN EAsSTwICKE, 
Eſq; was choſen one of the ſelect men of Boſton, 
after many years ſtruggle to get a churchman in. 
There are for Boſton four repreſentatives, twelve 
overſcers of the poor, ſeven jelect men, and ſe- 
ven aſſeſſors, all which have great influence in 
the town affairs. Notwithſtanding the church- 
men in Boſton pay one fifch part of the town 
rates, yet till within theſe two years, no church- 
man was ſuffered to be choſen, tho' the church- 
men have been ſtruggling for it more than twen- 
ty years. It muſt be obſerved, that altho* the 
churchmen pay one fifth part of the tax, they have 
not the one tenth part of the wealth of the town. 
The governor's ſalary is not ſettled. | 

The manufactures of New England are ſo in- 
conſiderable in compariſon of England, that they 
muſt not be mentioned together; the New- 

Englanders 
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Englanders being ſtill ſupplied with nineteen 
parts in twenty of Engliſh manufactures. Vet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the making of lin- 
nen greatly encreaſes in New-England; the 
Iriſh people who have lately ſettled there, hav- 
ing brought that buſineſs to great perfection. 
Some linnen made at Londonderry, in the pro- 
vince of New-Hampſhire, hath often been ſold 
for fix ſhillings ſterling the Engliſh yard, and 
the greater part of the linnen made in that flou- 
riſhing town, ſells for twenty pence to two ſhil- 
lings per yard ſterling money. 

And, if good encouragement was given to the 
making of canvas or fail-cloth, even the royal 
navy might be ſupplicd in a few years with that 
uſeful commodity from New-England; the 
Iriſh people finding the country exceedingly well 
adapted for the linnen manufacture. 

'They do not trade to the French iſlands for 
rum, moloſles, &c. as heretofore. 

The cod fiſhery is in a flouriſhing condition, 
and they are not now interrupted by the French 
in the ſame from Cape Breton. 

The whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Greenland 
hath lately been attempted with very good ſucceſs 
by the Nantucket men, who are undoubtedly the 
moſt expert and ſkilful men in the world in that 
particular affair. And it is the opinion of many, 
that a few years will determine who are the beſt 
whale-fiſhers on the coaſt of Greenland, the 
hardy people of Nantucket, or the Dutchmen. 
| The fort at Annapolis Royal is made of earth, 
being built formerly by the French, and is a re- 
cular fortification, conſiſting of four baſtions, a 
deep dry moat, a covert way and counterſcarp, 
with an half-moon and outworks, detached from 
the body of the place. The lower battery of ſe- 
venteen pieces of full cannon was lighted ſome 
years ago. | 

The other Engliſh fort in Acadie upon the 
iſland at Canſo, is not worth mentioning, eſpeci- 
ally when we confider what a large and regular 
fortification of ſtone the French have at Cape 
Breton, very near to Canſo. 

The frontiers of Maine are defended by regular 
blockhouſes, moſt of them being in good repair. 
And on the frontiers of Maſſachuſets, Maine, 
and New Hampſhire, are many regular block- 
houſes well flank'd, ſupported, and defended in 
time of war by their proper owners. 

The old fort at Pemaquid, rebuilt by the ho- 
nourable colonel DUNBAR, b direction from 
England, hath ſince been ſlighted by an order from 
hence. It would have been an excellent barrier 
in that quarter, and great ſettlements were carry- 
ing on in that place by the far mers from Ireland. 
No attempts have been made to civilize the natives 
of Acadie, or cultivate the ſoil: it hath been ſound 
by experience, that few ſettlements have ever 


been made under a military government. The In- 
Vol, III. . * 


dians of Acadie, thoſe bordering upon the fron- 
tiers of Maine, New Hampſhire, and upon the 
north-weſt part of Maſſachuſet, are all of them 
to a man in the intereſt of France, having miſſio- 
naries from France ſettled among them, who 
take a great deal of pains with the Indians. 

The following piece is a letter from Sa- 
MUEL DALE, M. L. to Sir HansSLoaxs, bart. 
preſident of the royal ſociety, containing the de- 
ſcriptions of the mooſe deer of New England, 


and a ſort of ſtag in Virginia. 
S IR, 


ſince from New Eugland by the honourable 
SAMUEL SHUTE eſq; then governor of that 
colony. This animal has been mentioned by 


rally been fo very imperfect, that little ſatisfac- 
tion hath thereby been given to the curious en- 


* quirers after natural hiſtory. The firſt mention 


that I find of this mooſe deer is by Mr. Jos R- 
© LYN, in a little tract called New England rari- 
ties, where page the 19th that author writes, 
That it is a goodly creature, ſome of them 
„ twelve feet high, their horns exceeding fair, 
with broad palms, ſome being two fathoms 
from the top of one horn to the other. Much 
to the ſame purpoſe is the account he gives of 
this animal in another book of his called TWO 
voyages to New England, p. 88. in which 
he faith, That a mooſe, or elke, is a creature, 
or rather a monſter of ſuperfluity when full 
grown, being many times bigger than an Eng- 
* liſh ox. What NEAL in his hiſtory of New 
% England, vol. 2. p. 573. hath of this animal, 
called by him the moſe, is copied from the a- 
& foreſaid JosELYN. The beſt and fulleſt 
account of this animal was ſent by the honour- 
« able PAUL DuDLEy Eſq; fellow of the royal 
& ſociety. This is publiſhed in the philoſophical 
e tranſactions of the royal ſociety, no. 368. p. 
« 165. where he makes them to be of two ſorts, 
cc viz. the common light grey mooſe, called by the 
« Indians wampooſe, and the large or black mooſe; 
&« which is the beaſt whoſe hornsI herewith repre- 
c ſent. As to the grey mooſe, I takeit to be no other 
«© than what Mr. JOHN CLAYTON, in his account 
«© of the Virginian quadrupedes, publiſhed in the 
aforeſaid tranſactions, no. 210. p. 122. calls 
e the elke, which beaſt by the Pariſians in their 
« memoirs for a natural hiſtory of animals, eng- 


e liſhed by Mr. PIT FIE ID, p. 167, is called by 


« the name of the ſtag of Canada, of which I 


have ſeen a ſingle horn ſent by Mr. MARK 


« CATESBY, from Virginia, by the name of an 
cc elkes-horn, and was in all reſpects like thoſe of 
c our red deer, or ſtags, only larger, weighing 
“ about twelve poundsaverdupoiz, and from the 
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ſeveral authors, but their accounts have gene- 
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The preſent which TI herewith make you is the Mooſe 
head, or rather the attire (as it is called in he-“ 
raldry) of the mooſe-deer, ſent me ſome years 
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burr to the tip, meaſured by a ſtring, about ſix 
feet high. Mr. DuDpLEy writes, that his 
grey mooſe is moſt like to the ordinary deer ; 
that they ſpring like them, and herd together 
ſometimes to thirty in a company : but whether 
he means by that term the red, the Virginian, 
or fallow deer, is uncertain, he having ſaid no- 


thing of their horns, which was needful to di- 


ſtinguiſh them. The black mooſe is (by all that 
have hitherto writ of it) accounted a very large 
creature. Mr. JosSELYN (as I before mention- 
ed) makes it many times bigger than an ox, 
and Mr. DuDpLEy writes, that the hunters 
have found a buck or a ftag mooie fourteen 
ſpans in height from the withers, which at nine 
inches to the ſpan, is ten feet and a half; and 
that a doe or hind of the fourth year, killed by 

a gentleman near Boſton, wanted but one inch 
of ſeyen feet in height. The ſtag, buck, or 
male of this kind, hath a palmed horn, not like 
that of our common or fallow deer, but the 
palm is much longer, and more like to that of 
the German elke, from which it differs in that 
the mooſe hath a branched brow antler hetween 
the burr and the palm, which the German elke 
hath not. | 

&« Nor doth the horn of this New England 
black mooſe agree in figure with either of thoſe 
mentioned in the philoſophical tranſactions, no. 
227. p. 489. and no. 394. p. 123. to be found 
foſſil in Ireland, the laſt of which Mr. KE LL v 
writes that for want of another name they 
called elkes horns. I ſuſpect that thoſe horns 


which the late reverend and learned Mr. Rav 


mentions in the ſynopſis methodica animalium 
quadrupedium, to have feen with one Mr. 
HoLNEy, an apothecary of Lewes in Suſſex, 
as likewiſe in divers muſeums, were not the 
horns of this black or American mooſe, but of 
the German elke, becauſe that inquiſitive gen- 
tleman takes no notice of any brow antlers 
they had, which I think was too notorious to 
have eſcaped his obſervation, had there been 
any ſuch. 

« Concerning the number of young ones or 
calves, which a mooſe brings forth at a 
time, authors vary; for Mr. DUDLEy faith, 
that they bring forth but two; but JoSELYN, 
in his two voyages p. 89. and from him Neg AL, 
that they are three; and that they do not 
go ſo long pregnant as our hinds by two 


months. What theſe two laſt mentioned au- 


thors write concerning their caſting their calves 
a mile diſtant from each other, doth not ſeem 
to me probable: nor do I find that NRAL, in 
his deſcription of this beaſt, makes any mention, 
of their having a long tail, though ſo charged 
to do by Mr. DUDLEY, who likewiſe omits 
the brow antlers in his deſcription of their horns. 
« There is another beaſt of the deer kind, 
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which, though very common in Virginia, ang 
without doubt in other of the northern pro- 

vinces in America, yet I think it is not de- 

ſcribed by any author (but it is expected that it 

will not eſcape being taken notice of by Mr. 

CATESBY in his natural hiſtory of F lorida,&c.) 

Mr. BEveRLy, in his preſent ſtate of Virginia, 

mentions both elke and deer in that country, 

but doth not deſcribe either: but by what J 
have received from Mr. CaTEsBY, the firſt 

ſhould have been the Canada ſtag, and the 

other the deer I have here mentioned. Mr. 
CLAYTON likewiſe mentions the elke, which 

he faith are beyond the inhabited parts, and are 
the ſame with Mr. BeEvERLEY's ; as alſo the 
deer, of which he faith there are abundance, 
yet doth not deſcribe them, but calls them red 

deer, though they are not the ſame as we here 
call by that name, but of thoſe which are fallow, 

Mr. NR aLlikewiſe mentions deerin New Eng- 

land, but gives only the name, which being ge- 

neral, nothing can be inferred from it. 

„That which I tzke for the undeſcribed deer, 

is a beaſt of the ſtag kind, having round horns 
like them, not ſpreading out as in the ſtag or 
red deer, but meeting nearer together at their 
tips, and bending forward over the face of the 
animal: the brow antlers likewiſe are not 
crooked and ſtanding forward, but ſtrait and 
upright. The ſkin of this deer is of an arena- 
ceous, or ſandy colour, with ſome black hairs 
intermixed, and ſpotted all over while young. 
with white ſpots, like ſome ſorts of our fallow 
deer, being alſo about the bigneſs of them when 
fully grown. The dama Virginiana Rail ſynop. 
« animal. quad. p. 86. which was formerly in St. 
« James's park, ſeems to be different from this, 
« if Mr. WiLLoUuGHBY was not led into a miſ- 
« take in taking it to be of the palmate kind, by 
« only ſecing it when the horns were ſhed ; per- 
« haps this laſt of Mr. Ray, may be the mau- 
« rouſe of JOSE LYN's voyages, p. 91. which he 
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« faith is like the mooſe, but his horns are but 


&« ſmall, and the beaſt about the fize of a ſtag ; but 
« his deſcription is too ſhort to be ſatisfactory.” 


A continuation of the preſent late of Carolina. 


The following pages are an anſwer from ge- 
neral OGLETHORPE), to ſome enquiries made by 
the author, concerning the ſtate of Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Carolina is part of that territory which was 
originally difcovered « Sir SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
The Engliſh now pofleſs the fea-coaft, from the 
river St. John's, in go degrees 21 minutes north 
latitude. Weſt ward the King's chatter declares it 
to be bounded by the Pacifick Ocean. 

Carolina is divided into North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; the latter is a 1 | 
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which his Majeſty has taken out of Carolina, and 
is the ſouthern and weſtern frontier of that pro- 
vince, lying between it, and the French, Spa- 
niards, and Indians. 

The part of Carolina that is ſettled, is for the 
moſt part a flat country: all near the ſea, is a 
range of iſlands, which breaks the fury of the o- 
cean: within is generally low-land for twenty or 
twenty five miles, where the country begins to 
riſe in gentle ſwellings. At ſeventy or eighty 
miles from the ſea, the hills grow higher, till 
they terminate in mountains, 

The coaſt of Georgia is alſo defended from the 

rage of the ſea by a range of iſlands. Thoſe 
iſlands are divided from the main by canals of ſalt 
water, navigable for the largeſt boats, and even 
for ſmall floops. The lofty woods growing on 
each ſide the canals, make very pleaſant land- 
ſcapes. The land at about ſeven or cight miles 
from the ſea, is tolerably high ; and the farther 
you go weſtward the more it riſes, till at about 
150 miles diſtance from the ſea, to the weſt, 
the Cherikees or Apellachean mountains begin, 
which are ſo high that the ſnow lies upon ſome of 
them all the year. | 

This ridge of mountains runs in a line from 
north to ſouth, on the back of the Englifh colo- 
nies of Carolina and Virginia ; beginning at the 
great lakes of Canada, and extending ſouth, it ends 
in the province of Georgia, at about two hundred 
miles from the bay of Appellachee, which is part 
of the gulph of Mexico. There is a plain coun- 
try from the foot of theſe mountains to that 
ſea, | | | 

The face of the country is moſtly covered with 
woods; the banks of the rivers are in ſome places 
low, and form a kind of natural meadows, where 
the floods prevent trees from growing. In other 
places, in the hollows, between the hillocks, the 
brooks and ſtreams being ſtopt by falls of trees, 
or other obſtructions, the water is penn'd back: 
theſe places are often covered with canes and 
thickets, and are called in the corrupted Ameri- 
can dialect, ſwamps. The ſides of the hills are 
generally covered with oaks and hiccary, or wild 
walnuts, cedar, ſaſſafras, and the famous laurel 
tulip, which is eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful 
trees in the world : the flat tops of the hillocks 
are all covered with groves of pine-trees, with 
plenty of graſs growing under them; and free 
from underwood, that you may gallop a horſe for 
forty or fifty miles an end. In the low grounds, 
and iſlands in the river, there are cypreſs, bay- 
trees, poplar, plane, frankincenſe, or  gum-trees, 
and other aquaticks. All parts of the province 
are well watered ; and in digging a moderate depth, 
you never miſs of a fine ſpring. 

What we call the Atlantic Ocean, waſhes the 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt coaſts of theſe provinces. The 
gulph ſtream of Florida ſets with a tide in 
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the ocean to the eaſt of the province ; and it is 
very remarkable, that the banks and ſoundings of 
the coaſt extend twenty or twenty-five miles to 
the eaſt of the coaſt. To explain this, we will 
mention the manner of the voyage from Europe. 
You ſet out with variable winds, and having got 
enough to the weſt of Europe, you ſtand ſou- 
therly till you meet with the trade winds ; which 
you do, on this ſide the 20th degree north lati- 
tude, Thoſe winds blowing generally eaſtward- 
ly, and moderately briſk, ſoon drive you over the 
greateſt part of the Atlantick ocean: you keep 
the fame latitude, till you think you are near 
the Bahamas, and then you ſteer northwardly, 
to avoid falling in with them, till you come in- 
to 29 degrees, * then you run in to make the 
ſhore. You croſs the gulph ſtream of Florida, 
which is. a rapid tide, that ſets out from between 
the ifland of Cuba and Bahama, on the one fide, 
and Florida on the other. It is upwards of twen- 
ty leagues wide, and ſo rapid that it runs to the 
northward, at the rate of three miles an hour. 
When you are paſt the gulph ſtream, you throw 
the lead, and if you find the ground at twenty 
five leagues of the coaſt of Georgia or Carolina, 
theſe they call the banks, and the water ſhoals 
gradually to ſhore, till you come within two 
leagues, where the banks are ſo ſhoaly that th 
bar all further paſſage, excepting in the channe 
which lie between the bars. Theſe bars are the 
defence of the coaſt againſt enemies fleets, and 
the reaſon that it has laid fo long undiſcovered 3 
for without good pilots you cannot come into 
any harbour, the ſhoalineſs of the coaſt frightened 
ſhips ſo from coming to make diſcoveries upon it : 
till Mr. OGLETHORPE had the entries on the 
coaſt of Georgia ſounded in the year 17 33, no 
ſhip attempted to go into ports in Georgia, nor 
did the merchants believe there were any ports 
upon that coaſt. Though now they find the ri- 
ver Savannah an excellent harbour; and upon the 
worſt of the bar, three fathom at dead low water. 
There is alſo a noble harbour to the ſouthward, 
called Teky-Sound, where there is anchoring 
for a large ſquadron in ten or fourteen fathom 
water land-locked, and a good and fafe entry 
through the bar. 

Between theſe harbours on the one fide, and 
the Bahamas on the other, the Spaniſh ſhips muſt 
come home with all the treaſures of Mexico; and 
a ſquadron here in time of war, can hardly miſs 
intercepting them, and at the ſame time have 
ſafe harbours under their lee, and a healthy cli- 
mate; have all Georgia, Carolina, and North- 
America, a plentiful country, to ſupply them with 
freſh provifions; ſo that they would be under 


none of thoſe inconveniencies from want and 


ſickneſs, which thoſe 
at Porto Bello, N 
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ſquadrons ſuffered who lay 
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The tides upon this coaſt flow generally ſever 
foot : the ſoundings are ſand, or ooze, and fome 
oyſter banks, but no rocks: the coaſt appears low 
from the ſca, and covered with woods. | 

Cape Fear is a point which runs with dreadful 
ſhoals far into the ſea from the mouth of Claren- 
don river, in North Carolina. Sulwan's Ifland, 
and the Coffin- land, are the marks of the entry 
into Charles- Town harbour: Hilton-head upon 
Trenches Iſland, ſhews the entry into Port- 
Royal; and the point of Tybee Iſland, makes the 
entry of the Savannah river. Upon that point the 
truſtees for Georgia have erected a noble final or 
lighthouſ, go foot high, and 25 foot wide; it is 
an octagon, and upon the top there is a flag- ſtaff 
30 foot high. 

The province of Georgia is watered by three 
great rivers, which riſe in the mountains, viz. 
the Alatamaha, the Ogechee, and the Savannah, 
the laſt of Which is navigable ſix hundred miles 
for canoes, and three hundred miles for boats. 
The Britiſh dominions are divided from the Spa- 
niſh Florida by a noble river called St. John's. 
Theſe rivers fall into the Atlantick ocean ; but 
there are beſides them, the Flint, the Catooche, 
and even the Miſſiſippi river, which paſs through 
part of Carolina, or Georgia, and fall into the 
gulph of Apellachee or Mexico. 

All Carolina is divided into three parts: 
North Carolina, which is divided from South Ca- 
rolina by Clarendon river, and of late by a line 
marked out by order of the council: South Ca- 
rolina; which on the ſouth is divided from 
Georgia by the river Savannah. Carolina is di- 
vided into ſeveral counties; but in Georgia there 
is but one yet erected, viz. the county of Savan- 
nah: it is bounded on the one fide by the river 
Savannah, on the other by the ſea, on the third by 
the river Ogechee, on the fourth by the river 
Ebenezer, and a line drawn from the Ebenezer 
to the Ogechee. In this country are the rivers of 
Vernon, Little Ogechee, and of Weſtbrook. There 
is the town of Savannah, where there is a ſeat of 
judicature, conſiſting of three bailiffs and a re- 
corder. It is ſituated upon the banks of the ri- 
ver of the ſame name. It conſiſts of about two 
hundred houſes, and lies upon a plain of about 
a mile wide, the bank ſteep to the river, forty 
five foot perpendicularly high : the ſtreets are laid 
out regular, There are near Savannah, in the ſame 
country, the villages of Hampſtead, Highgate, 
Skydoway, and Thunderbolt; the latter of which 
is a tranſlation of a name: their fables ſay, that 
a thunderbolt fell, and a ſpring thereupon aroſe in 
that place, which ſtill ſmells of the thunder. 
This ſpring is impregnated with a mixture of 
ſulphur and ſteel, and from this ſmell probably 
the ſtory aroſe. In the ſame county is Joſeph's 
Town, and the town of Ebenezer, both upon 
the river Savannah, and the villages of Abercorn 


handſome edifice. 


prehenſion, and gay of temper. 


and Weſtbrook. There are ſaw-mills erecting on 
the river Ebenezer, and the fort Argyle lies up- 
on the paſs of this county over the Ozechee. In 
the ſouthern diviſions of the province lies the 
town of Frederica, with its diſtrict, where there 
is a court with three  bailiffs and a recorder. It 
lies on one of the branches of the Alatamaha. 
There is alſo the town of Darien, upon the 
ſame river, and ſeveral forts, upon the proper paſ- 
ſes, ſome of four baſtions, ſome are only redoubts ; 
beſides which there are villages in different parts 
of Georgia. At Savannah there is a publick 
ſtore-houſe built of large ſquare timbers ; there is 
alſo a handſome court-houſe, guard-houſe, and 
work-houſe: the. church is not yet begun, but 
materials are collecting, and it is deſigned to be a 
The private houſes are gene- 
rally ſawed timber, framed and covered with 
ſhingles ; many of them are painted, and moſt 
have chimneys of brick. At Frederica, ſome of 
the houſes are built of brick ; the reſt of the pro- 
vince is moſtly wood. They are not got into 
luxury yet in their furniture, hewing only what 


is plain and needful; the winters being mild, 


there are yet but few houſes with glaſs- windows. 

The Indians area manly well-ſhaped race; the 
men tall, the women little : they, as the antient 
Grecians did, anoint with oil, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ſun, which occaſions their ſkins to 
be brown of colour. The men paint themſelves 
of various colours, red, blue, yellow and black: 


the men wear generally a girdle, with a piece of 


cloth drawn through their legs, and turned over 
the girdle both before and behind, ſo as to hide 
their nakedneſs. The women wear a kind of 
petticoat to their knees. Both men and women 
in the winter wear mantles, ſomething leſs than 
two yards ſquare, which they wrap round their 
bodies, as the Romans did their toga, generally 
keeping their arms bare: they are ſometimes of 
woollen, bought of the Engliſh ; ſometimes of 
furs, which they dreſs themſelves. They wear 
a kind of pumps, which they call morgiſons, 
made of deer ſkins, which they dreſs for that 
purpoſe. They are a generous good-natured 
people, very humane to ſtrangers ; patient of 
want and pain ; {low to anger, and not eaſily 
provoked ; but when they are thoroughly in- 
cenſed, they are implacable; very quick of ap- 
Their  publick 
conferences ſhew them to be men of genius, and 
they have a natural eloquence, they never ha- 
ving had the uſe of letters. They love eating, 
and the Engliſh have taught many of them to 
drink ſtrong liquors, which, when they do, they 
are miſerable fights. They have no manufac- 


tures but what each family makes for its own 
uſe : they ſeem to deſpiſe working for hire, and 
ſpend their time chiefly in hunting and war; but 
plant corn enough for the ſupport of their fami- 
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hes, and of the ſtrangers that come to viſit them. 
Their food, inſtead of bread, is flour of Indian 
corn boiled, and ſeaſoned like haſty- pudding; and 
this is called homminy. They alſo boil veniſon 
and make broth : they alſo roaſt or rather broil 
their meat. The fleſh they feed on is buffaloe, 
deer, wild-turkeys, and other game; ſo that 
hunting is neceſſary, to provide fleſh, and plant- 
ing for corn. The land belongs to the women, 
and the corn that grows upon it ; but meat muſt 
be got by the men, becauſe it is they only that 
hunt. T his makes marriage neceſſary, that the 
women may furniſh corn, and the men meat. 
They. have alſo fruit-trees in their gardens, 
viz, peaches, nectarines and locuſts, me- 
lons and water-melons; potatoes, pumpkins, 
and onions, &c. in plenty, and many wild kinds 
of fruits; as parſimonies, grapes, chinquepins, 
and hickary-nuts, of which they make oil. The 
bees make their combs in the hollow trees, and 
the Indians find plenty of honey there, which 
they uſe inſtead of ſugar. They make what an- 
ſwers ſalt of wood-aſhes, and long-pepper which 
grows in their gardens ; and bay-leaves ſupply 
their want of ſpice. Their exerciſes are a kind 
of ball-playing, hunting, and running ; and they 
are very fond of dancing: their muſick is a kind 
of a drum, as alſo hollow cocoa-nut ſhells. They 
have a ſquare in the middle of their towns, in 
which the warriors ſit, converſe, and ſmoke to- 
gether; but in rainy weather they mect in the 
King's houſe. | 

- They are very healthy people, and have hard- 
ly any diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned by the 
drinking of rum, and the ſmall pox : thoſe who 
do not drink rum are exceeding long-lived. Old 
Brim, Emperor of the Creeks, who died but a 
few years ago, lived to one hundred and thirty 
vears; and he was neither blind nor bed-rid, till 
ſome months before his death. They have ſome- 
times pleuriſies and fevers, but no chronical di- 
ſtempers. They know of ſeveral herbs that have 
great virtues in phy ſick, particularly for the cure 
of venomous bites and wounds. 

The native animals are, firſt the urus or Zo- 
rax, deſcribed by CzsAR, which the Engliſh 
very ignorantly and improperly call the buffaloe. 
They have deer of ſeveral kinds, and plenty of 
roe-bucks and rabbits. 'T here are bears and wolves, 
which are very ſmall and timerous ; and a brown 
wild-cat, without ſpots, which they very im- 
properly call a tyger; otters, beavers, foxes, 
and a ſpecies of badgers, which they call racoons. 
There is great abundance of wild fowls, viz. the 
wild turkey, the partridge, doves of various kinds; 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, cranes, herors 
of many kinds, not known in Europe : there 
are great variety of eagles and hawks, and great 


numbers of ſmall birds, bag; the rice bird, 


which is very like the ortelan, There are alſo 
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ſome rattle ſnakes, but not near ſo frequent as is 
generally reported. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſnakes, ſome of which are not venomous. 
There are crocodiles, porpoiſes, ſturgeon, mul- 
lets, cat-fiſh, baſs, drum, devil-fiſh, and many 
ſpecies of freſh water fiſh, that we have not in 
Europe ; oyſters upon the ſea iſlands in great a- 
bundance. But what is moſt troubleſome there, 
is flies and gnats, which are very troubleſome near 
the rivers ; but as the country is cleared, they 
diſperſe and go away. Beſides the animals that 
are natives, there are all the ſame animals as in 
Europe, cows, ſheep, hogs, &c. 

The vegetables are innumerable ; for all that 


grow in Europe grow there ; and many that can- 
not ſtand in our winters thrive there. 


An accaunt of the lagtvond countries by Mr.ATK1Ns. 


Mr. ATx INS, ſpeaking of the logwood cut - 
ters, obſerves, that they were originally ſettled at 
the Bay of Campeachy, but being diſturbed there 
by the Spaniards, - they removed to the Bay of 
Honduras, where they ſupport themſelves by 
force of arms, being about 500 (later accounts 
lay 1500) merchants and ſervants. 

Their principal refidence is at a place called the 
Barcaderas, about forty miles up a narrow river 
full of alligators; and what is a greater inconve- 
nience againſt tranſporting their effects, is a ſtrong 
current in it from the freſhes up land, and the 
banks being covered with ſhrubs, that makes it dif- 
ficult to walk and tow the boats; covered alſo 
with infinite numbers of ſand- flies and muſkitos: 
they live in pavilions ; a ſervant, at their time of 
lying down to reſt, ſhaking them till cleared of 
theſe vermin, that are an unſufferable plague and 
impediment to ſleep. | 

At the ſeaſon (once a year) they move their pavi- 
lions from the pleaſurable ſpots, the better toattend 
the logwood cutting, which carries them ſome- 


times many miles from this principal reſidence, 


to follow the wood, which runs in a line or 
vein (like minerals in the earth) of ſome miles 


perhaps, and then as many without a ſtick of it. 


They cut it into large pieces, and leave it on the 
ground till the land-floods favour their bringing 
it into the river, and then canoes are laden away 
with it to lay in {tore at the Barcaderas, where the 
chief are {till left reſiding. - 

'They have all good arms; and knowing the 
Spaniſh clemency, defend themſelves deſperately 
if attacked, which has happened ſeldomer than 


at Campeachy, and always by ſea. * 


A ſervant, which is the firſt ſtep with ſea- men 
into the trade, is hired at a tun of logwood per 
month, and has one day in ſeven for himſelt, 
making about ten pounds per month to him: 
hence, if thoughtful and ſober, they in time be- 
come maſters, join ſtock, and. trade independently. 


They 
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They have a King, choſe from among their bo- 
dy, and his conſort is ſtiled Queen ; agreeing to 
ſome laws by common conſent, as a guide to 
them. 

'The ſhips that come into the bay are on their 
guard alſo, and fetch it down in flat-bottomed 
boats, each crew being allowed on the voyage a 
bottle of rum, and ſome ſugar, and row gene- 
rally in the night, as freeſt from ſtinging flies, 
and reſt in the day. 

The exchange with ſhips is for money, beer, 
flour, or any ſort of proviſions and neceſſaries; 
theſe the cunningeſt reſerve in ſtore againſt the 
wants and demands of the inconſiderate, and ſo 
make extraordinary returns. 


An account of the loguyood countries by Mr. URING, 


The country of Honduras, where the Engliſh 
cut their logwood, is all a flat, and great part of it 
a moraſs, with ſeveral large lacunes, which in 
the rain-times are almoſt all over-flowed. In the 
dry time of the year, the logwood-cutters ſearch 
for a work, that is, where there are a good num- 
ber of logwood trees, and then build a hut near 
them, where they live during the time of their 
cutting. When they have cut down the tree, 
they log it, and chip it, which is cutting off the 
bark and ſap, and then lay it in heaps, cutting 
away the underwood, and making paths to each 
heap, that when the rains come in which over- 
flow the ground, it ſerves as ſo many creeks or 
channels, where they go with ſmall canoes or 
dories, . and load them, bringing them ſometimes 
to the Barcaderas, thirty miles, from whence the 
people who buy it fetch it: but if it ſo happens, 
that the wood ſtands upon a ridge, or on ſuch 
high ground that the water does not flow to it, 
they cut it into logs proper for backing, and back 
it out, as they call it. Some of theſe trees grow 
very tall and ftraight, tho* moſt of them are low 
and crooked : it bears a ſmall leaf, ſomething like 
our white thorn, and the underwood is prickly, 


not much unlike it: it bloſſoms, and bears ſeed, 


which, by falling off ſows the ground from 
whence it ſprings up, and the overflowing the 
ground brings the ſoil over it, which makes it 
take root and grow a great pace. The general 
price of the wood at the Barcaderas is five pounds 
per ton, Jamaica money. The wood-cutters are 
generally a rude drunken crew; ſome of which 
have been pirates, and moſt of them failors : their 
chief delight is in drinking; and when they 
broach a quarter caſk, or a hogſhead of wine, they 
feldom ſtir from it while there is a drop left: it is 
the ſame thing when they open a hogſhead of 
bottle-ale or cyder, keeping at it ſometimes a 
week together, drinking till they fall aſleep ; and 
as ſoon as they wake at it again, without ſtir- 
ring off the place, Rum punch is their general 


drink, which they'll ſometimes fit ſeveral days at; 
alſo they do moſt work when they have no 
ſtrong drink ; for while the liquor is moving th 
don't care to leave it. I had a very unpleafant 
time living among theſe people, tho' they paid 
me a conſiderable deference ; and when th 
killed a deer, or wild fowl, I was always ſure to 
have part of them ; but I ſhould have been much 
more agreeable to them, if I would have kept 
them company at their drinking-bouts. The wild 
creatures I ſaw were deer, tygers, alligators, and 
guanoes; the deer are ſmall, but lean. I faw at 
ſeveral times two tygers; we fired at one of them, 
but the gun miſſed fire, and he walked leiſurely 
away into the woods : being both times ina creek 
upon the water, we were in no danger. I was 
informed they have monkeys, picarry, and war- 
ree, but I ſaw none. They have quams, cori- 
ſo's, Muſcovy ducks, whiſtling ducks; which 
laſt are ſomething bigger than our teal, and as 
good eating; cockrecoes, macaws, parrots, two- 
penny chicks, double and fingle curliews, crab- 
catchers, and other fowls. There are great num- 
bers of guanoes, upon whoſe eggs we often feaſted, 
drinking them mixed in punch. All their ri- 
vers and creeks are full of fiſh ; which alſo ſwarm 
with alligators that will ſeize a man in the water. 
I have taſted of their fleſh, which is coarſe, and 
eat of their eggs, but they are not ſo good as a 
turtle's or guanoe's. 

The logwood cutters during the floods, 


dwell at the Barcaderas, which are forty-two 


miles up the river, where they have built their 
huts upon pretty high banks, which juft keep 
them out of the water in the time of the floods. 
As ſoon as they have notice of any ſhip or veſlel's 
arrival at the river's mouth, they flock down on 
board, in order to purchaſe ſuch things as they 
want, and are ſure to provide good ſtore of ſtrong 
liquor. The commodities which ſuit them are 
all forts of ſtrong liquors, proviſions, ſmall arms, 
gunpowder, and ſmall ſhot ; cutlaſſes, or hang- 
ers, axes, ozenbrigs, and ſhoes. Ozenbrigs is 
their general wear, and almoſt all their cloth- 
ing, except hats and ſhoes: their pavillions are 
alſo made. of ozenbrigs; there is no poſſibility of 
living without them, there being ſuch multitudes 
of biting and ſtinging flies, as muſkitoes, ſand- 
flies, galley-nippers, and bottle-aſles, which laſt 
poiſon the blood to that degree, wherever they 
bite, that it leaves a black ſpeck as big as a large 
pin's head, which in two or three days grows 
rotten. In the northerly winds there are few flies 
to be ſeen, nor are they in ſuch numbers during 
the floods, as in the dry times. Among the ſmall 
iflands or kays in the bay are great numbers of 
green turtle, which the bay men never want 
when they fiſh for them, and are moſtly taken in 
nets. The manatee is often found here, and 


there is likewiſe great quantities of ſeveral forts of 
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in goodneſs: they are ſhaped ſomething like a 
cod, but thicker in proportion, and much better 
eating : they have very broad ſcales, and ſome of 
them weigh eighty pounds, 


The trade between Famaica and Spaniſh America. 


In the beginning of the year 1711, I went over 


r in a loop well mann'd and arm'd, to trade on 
. the coaſt of New Spain, and we carried with us a 


great quantity of rr and about a hundred 
and blty negroes. We firſt touched at Porto- Bello, 
but being war- time, we uſed to go to the Grout 
within Monkey- Kay, which is a wry good har- 
bour, and is about four or five miles from the har- 
bour and town of Porto-Bello. As ſoon as we ar- 
rived there, our cuſtom was to ſend one of our 
people who could ſpeak Spaniſh into the town, 
with letters to the merchants, to give them no- 
tice of our arrival, and they appointed the time 
and place where and when our canoe ſhould wait 
for them to bring them on board, in order to traf- 
fick with us ; and when they had agreed with us 
tor ſo many negroes, and ſuch a quantity of goods 
as they wanted, they returned to the town, and 
the next day brought their money on board, and 
received them. We lay at this place trading fix 
weeks, in which time the Spaniſh merchants at 
Panama had notice of our being there, and they 
came over the Iſthmus to trade with us. Theſe 
merchants frequently travelled in the habits of 
peaſants, and bad their mules with them, on 
which they brought their money in jars, which 
they filled up with meal; and if any of the King's 


officers met them, nothing appeared but meal, and 


they pretended they were poor people going to 
Porto-Bello to buy ſome trifles; but they for the 
moſt part went through the woods, and not in 
the road, in order to prevent their being diſcov- 
ered by the royal officers. When they had bought 
as many negroes, and ſuch a quantity of dry 
goods as their money would purchaſe, they uſed 
to proportion and make them up in little packs fit 
for one man to carry, and we ſupplied them with 
as much proviſions as was neceſſary for their jour- 
ney, croſs the Iſthmus to the South Sea, and thus 
they paſſed together through the woods in the moſt 
ſecret manner. While we lay at the Grout, the 
firſt voyage a Spaniard agreed with us ſor ſeventy 
ſlaves, and a good quantity of dry goods, which 
we delivered between Chagre and Porto Nova; 
the ſignal agreed upon being made from the caſtle 
of Chagre, we anchored about two miles from 


it, and fent our canoe on ſhore, where we found 


the Spaniards, with feveral aſſes and mules laden 
with gold and ſilver, Which we carried on board, 
and when the money was found to be right, and 
all things were adjuſted, we landed the negroes 


and dry goods, providing them with neceſſaries (6 miles) at twenty 


OF MODERN HISTORY. 
excellent fiſh, among which the Jew fiſh exceeds for their journey over to: the South Sea, and then 


failed again for the Grout; but being not able to 
diſpoſe of all our cargo there, we ſet fail for Car- 
tagena, and by the way touched at 'Tolue, where 
we furniſhed ourſelves with poultry, which are 
reckoned the beſt upon the main. When we ar- 
rived at Brew, which is the place where we lay to 
trade with the merchants of Cartagena, we gave 
notice of it to ſome of the people of that iſland, 
who ſent word into the city of our being there: 
ſeyeral merchants came from thence to trade with 
us; and when we had fold what we could we re- 
turned to Jamaica. This place is about eight 
miles from the city, and a good road for veflels to 


ride in. I was ſeveral voyages to the Spaniſh coaſt, 
trading in this manner. 


A deſcription of Famaica by Mr. ATK1Ns.. 


Mr. Ar KI xs gives the following deſcription of 
the chief towns in Jamaica. 
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St. Jago is irregular and low built, to ſecure it Chief towns 


againſt ſtorms: even the governor's, or what they 
call the King's houſe, is but a ground floor, and 
makes one hide of a quadrangle, with a parade 
where all gentlemen meet to tranſact their buſi- 
neſs: the merchants and factors for diſtant plant- 
ers, and the officers, civil and military, do toge- 
ther make a conſiderable number, dividing in the 
evenings into parties of dancing, gaming, or drink- 
ing, and generally to a publick houſe, to avoid the 
obligation of returns and treats, very coftly in this 
country. 

Kingſton, at the upper end of Port Royal har- 
bour, the place of lading and unlading almoſt all 


in Jamaica, 


ſhips to and from the ifland, is, in my eye, pre- 


ferable to the former. The ſtreets are wide and 
more regular to face the ſea breezes, and the croſs 


ſtreets at right angles, that the air may have as. 
little interruption as poſſible ; a convenience that 
cannot be too much meditated in ſo hot a climate; 
for the land breezes failing betimes in the morn- 


ing, you have it exceſhvely hot, all creatures 
languiſh and faint till the fea ones ſucceed, which 


will not be till ten of clock, ſometimes eleven, or: 
later, and may be eſteemed the life of the iſland, 


diſpelling thoſe impure vapours continually ex- 


haled from the mountains, and refreſhing and. 


rouſing the animal nature from backgammon, or 
loitering, to buſineſs. 


The harbour is ſpacious here, and the ſhips lie 
land- locked; but the peninſula that covers them 


from the ſea being low and narrow, they are not. 
ſo ſafe againſt ſtorms as one would imagine. 

From hence to Spaniſh Town, when called on 
any la w- ſuit or buſineſs, they take boat to Paſ- 
ſage Fort, on the other ſide a ſmall river at the 
bottom of the harbour, where are three or four 
houſes that furniſh paſſengers for the journey 
illings a coach, or five ſhil- 


lings 
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They have a King, choſe from among their bo- 
dy, and his conſort is ſtiled Queen; agreeing to 
ſome laws by common conſent, as a guide to 
them. 

The ſhips that come into the bay are on their 
guard alſo, and fetch it down in flat-bottomed 
boats, each crew being allowed on the voyage a 
bottle of rum, and ſome ſugar, and row gene- 
rally in the night, as freeſt from ſtinging flies, 
and reſt in the day. 

The exchange with ſhips is for money, beer, 
flour, or any ſort of proviſions and neceſſaries; 
theſe the cunningeſt reſerve in ſtore againſt the 
wants and demands of the inconfiderate, and ſo 
make extraordinary returns. 


An account of the lagtvood countries by Mr. UxING. 


The country of Honduras, where the Engliſh 
cut their logwood, is all a flat, and great part of it 
a moraſs, with ſeveral large lacunes, which in 
the rain-times are almoſt all over-flowed. In the 
dry time of the year, the logwood-cutters ſearch 
for a work, that is, where there are a good num- 
ber of logwood trees, and then build a hut near 
them, where they live during the time of their 
cutting. When they have cut down the tree, 
they log it, and chip it, which is cutting off the 
bark and ſap, and then lay it in heaps, cutting 
away the underwood, and making paths to each 
heap, that when the rains come in which over- 
flow the ground, it ſerves as ſo many creeks or 
channels, where they go with ſmall canoes or 
dories, and load them, bringing them ſometimes 
to the Barcaderas, thirty miles, from whence the 
people who buy it fetch it: but if it ſo happens, 
that the wood ſtands upon a ridge, or on ſuch 
high ground that the water does not flow to it, 
they cut it into logs proper for backing, and back 
it out, as they call it. Some of theſe trees grow 
very tall and ſtraight, tho' moſt of them are low 
and crooked : it bears a ſmall leaf, ſomething like 
our white thorn, and the underwood is prickly, 
not much unlike it: it bloſſoms, and bears ſeed, 
which, by falling off ſows the ground from 
whence it ſprings up, and the overflowing the 
ground brings the ſoil over it, which makes it 
take root and grow a great pace. The general 
price of the wood at the Barcaderas is five pounds 
per ton, Jamaica money. The wood-cutters are 
generally a rude drunken crew; ſome of which 
have been pirates, and moſt of them ſailors: their 
chief delight is in drinking; and when they 
broach a quarter caſk, or a hogſhead of wine, they 
ſeldom ſtir from it while there is a drop left: it is 


the ſame thing when they open a hogſhead of 


bottle- ale or cyder, keeping at it ſometimes a 
week together, drinking till they fall aſleep; and 
as ſoon as they wake at it again, without ſtir- 
ring off the place. Rum punch is their general 


drink, which they'll ſometimes ſit ſeveral days at; 
alſo they do moſt work when they have no 
ſtrong drink ; for while the liquor is moving t 
don't care to leave it. I had a very unpleafant 
time living among theſe people, tho' they paid 
me a conſiderable deference; and when th 
killed a deer, or wild fowl, I was always ſure to 
have part of them; but I ſhould have been much 
more agreeable to them, if I would have kept 
them company at their drinking-bouts. The wild 
creatures I ſaw were deer, tygers, alligators, and 
guanoes ; the deer are ſmall, but lean. I faw at 
ſeveral times two tygers; we fired at one of them, 
but the gun miſled fire, and he walked leiſurely 
away into the woods : being both times ina creek 
upon the water, we were in no danger. I was 
informed they have monkeys, picarry, and war- 
ree, but I ſaw none. They have quams, cori- 
ſo's, Muſcovy ducks, whiſtling ducks; which 
laſt are ſomething bigger than our teal, and as 
good eating; cockrecoes, macaws, parrots, two- 
penny chicks, double and fingle curlie ws, crab- 
catchers, and other fowls. There are great num- 
bers of guanoes, upon whoſe eggs we often feaſted, 
drinking them mixed in punch. All their ri- 
vers and creeks are full of fiſh ; which alſo fwarm 
with alligators that will ſeize a man in the water. 
I have taſted of their fleſh, which is coarſe, and 
eat of their eggs, but they are not ſo good as a 
turtle's or guanoe's. 

The logwood cutters during the floods, 
dwell at the Barcaderas, which are forty-two 
miles up the river, where they have built their 
huts upon pretty high banks, which juſt keep 
them out of the water in the time of the floods. 
As ſoon as they have notice of any ſhip or veſſel's 
arrival at the river's mouth, they flock down on 
board, in order to purchaſe ſuch things as they 
want, and are ſure to provide good ſtore of ſtrong 
liquor. The commodities which ſuit them are 
all forts of ſtrong liquors, proviſions, ſmall arms, 
gunpowder, and ſmall ſhot ; cutlaſſes, or hang- 
ers, axes, ozenbrigs, and ſhoes. Ozenbrigs is 
their general wear, and almoſt all their cloth- 
ing, except hats and ſhoes: their pavillions are 
alſo made of ozenbrigs; there is no poſſibility of 
living without them, there being ſuch multitudes 
of biting and ſtinging flies, as muſkitoes, ſand- 
flies, galley-nippers, and bottle-aſles, which laſt 
poiſon the blood to that degree, wherever they 
bite, that it leaves a black ſpeck as big as a large 
pin's head, which in two or three days grows 
rotten. In the northerly winds there are few flies 
to be ſeen, nor are they in ſuch numbers during 
the floods, as in the dry times. Among the ſmall 
iſlands or kays in the bay are great numbers of 
green turtle, which the bay men never want 
when they fiſh for them, and are moſtly taken in 
nets. The manatee is often found here, and 
there is likewiſe great quantities of ſeveral ſorts of 
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excellent fiſh, among which the Jew fiſh exceeds 


in goodneſs: they are ſhaped ſomething like a 
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cod, but thicker in proportion, and much better 
eating : they have very broad ſcales, and ſome of 
them weigh eighty pounds, 


The trade between Famaica and Spaniſh America. 


In the beginning of the year 1711, I went over 
in a loop well mann'd and arm'd, to trade on 
the coaſt of New Spain, and we carried with us a 
great quantity of rr and about a hundred 
and blty negroes. We firſt touched at Porto- Bello, 
but being war- time, we uſed to go to the Grout 
within Monkey- Kay, which is a very good har- 
bour, and is about four or five miles from the har- 
bour and town of Porto-Bello. As ſoon as we ar- 
rived there, our cuſtom was to ſend one of our 
people who could ſpeak Spaniſh into the town, 
with letters to the merchants, to give them no- 
tice of our arrival, and they appointed the time 
and place where and when our canoe ſhould wait 
for them to bring them on board, in order to traf- 
fick with us ; and when they had agreed with us 
tor ſo many negroes, and ſuch a quantity of goods 
as they wanted, they returned to the town, and 
the next day brought their money on board, and 
received them. We lay at this place trading ſix 
weeks, in which time the Spaniſh merchants at 
Panama had notice of our being there, and they 
came over the Iſthmus to trade with us. Theſe 
merchants frequently travelled in the habits of 
peaſants, and had their mules with them, on 
which they brought their money in jars, which 
they filled up with meal; and if any of the King's 
officers met them, nothing appeared but meal, and 
they pretended they were poor people going to 
Porto- Bello to buy ſome trifles; but they for the 
moſt part went through the woods, and not in 
the road, in order to prevent their being diſcov- 
ered by the royal officers. When they had bought 
as many negroes, and ſuch a quantity of dry 
goods as their money would purchaſe, they uſed 
to proportion and make them up in little packs fit 
for one man to carry, and we ſupplied them with 
as much proviſions as was nec for their jour- 
ney, croſs the Iſthmus to the South Sea, and thu's 
they paſſed together through the woods in the moſt 
ſecret manner. While we lay at the'Grout, the 
firſt voyage a Spaniard agreed with us ſor ſeventy 
ſlaves, and a good quantity of dry goods, which 
we delivered between Chagre and Porto Nova; 
the ſignal agreed upon being made from the caſtle 
of Chagre, we anchored about two miles from 
it, and ſent our canoe on ſhore, where we found 
the Spaniards, with ſeveral aſſes and mules laden 
with gold and filver, Which we carried on board, 
and when the money was found to'be right, and 
all things were adjuſted, we landed the _— 
and dry goods, providing them with -neceſlari 


for their journey over to the South Sea, and then 
ſailed again for the Grout ;. but being not able to 
diſpoſe of all our cargo there, we ſet fail for Car- 
tagena, and by the way touched at Tolue, where 
we furniſhed ourſelves with poultry, which are 
reckoned the beſt upon the main. When we ar- 
rived at Brew, which is the place where we lay to 
trade with the merchants of Cartagena, we gave 
notice of it to ſome of the people of that iſland, 
who ſent word into the city of our being there: 
ſeyeral merchants came from thence to trade with 
us; and when we had fold what we could we re- 
turned to Jamaica. This place is about eight 
miles from the city, and a good road for veſlels to 


ride in. I was ſeveral voyages to the Spaniſh coaſt, 
trading in this manner. 


A deſcription of Jamaica by Mr. AT K1Ns.. 


Mr. AT KI Ns gives the following deſcription of 
the chief towns in Jamaica, 
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St. Jago is irregular and low built, to ſecure it Chief tou 
againſt ſtorms: cven the governor's, or what they i Jamaiche 


call the King's houſe, is but a ground floor, and 
makes one ſide of a quadrangle, with a parade 
where all gentlemen meet to tranſact their buſi- 
neſs: the merchants and factors for diſtant plant- 
ers, and the officers, civil and military, do toge- 
ther make a conſiderable number, dividing in the 
evenings into parties of dancing, gaming, or drink- 
ing, and generally to a publick houſe, to avoid the 
obligation of returns and treats, very coſtly in chis 
country. | 

Kingſton, at the upper end of Port Royal har- 
bour, the place of lading and unlading almoſt all 
ſhips to and from the ifland, is, in my eye, pre- 
ferable to the former. The ſtreets are wide and 
more regular to face the fea breezes, and the croſs 
ſtreets at right angles, that the air may have as. 
little interruption as poſſible ; a convenience that 
cannot be too much meditated in ſo hot a climate; 
for the land breezes. failing betimes in the morn- 
ing, you have it exceſhvely hot, all creatures 
languiſh and faint till the fea ones ſucceed, which 
will not be till ten o' clock, ſometimes eleven, or 
later, and may be eſteemed the life of the iſland, 
diſpelling thoſe impure vapours continually ex- 
haled from the mountains, and refreſhing and. 
rouſing the animal nature from backgammon, or 
loitering, to buſineſs. | 

TT he harbour is ſpacious here, and the ſhips lie 
land-Jocked ; but the peninſula that covers them 
from the ſea being low and narrow, they are not. 
ſo ſafe againſt ſtorms as one would imagine. 

From hence to Spaniſh Town, when called on 
any la w- ſuit or buſineſs, they take boat to Paſ- 
ſage Fort, on the other ſide a ſmall river at the 
bottom of the harbour, where are three or four 
houſes that furniſh paſſengers for the journey 
(6 miles) at twenty ſhillings a coach, or five ſhil- 


lings 
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lings a horſe, and are rarely without cuſtomers, 
the calls in traffick are ſo frequent. 

Port Royal, which makes up, with the former 
two, all the towns of note on the whole iſland, is 
on the ſtarboard entrance of the harbour. The 
road before it is reckoned good holding ground, 
and fenced from ſoutherly winds by ſandy kays 
without. The town itſelf ſtands on ſuch a ſan- 
dy kay, not much above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and contains no more ground than holds 
the buildings, and the fort contiguous with it on 
the outer point ; which, with a line, or ram- 
part of guns to the ſea (together about one hun- 
dred) is their chief defence. Under the fort is a 
little nook or bay called Chocolate-hole, where 
we have a hulk lics for cleaning ſhips. 

Mr. ATKiNns alſo gives us the following ac- 
count of a ſtranger's daily expences at Jamaica. 


Bits of 7d. . 
Dinner. 5 
A bottle of ſmall beer. I 
A bottle of ale. 4 
Coffee per diſh. I 
A quart of rum punch. 4 
Lodging per night. 8 


Ordinaries are filled with a mixture of land 
and ſea-faring people, who have three or four 
ſorts of cookery at dinner, and each a pint of 
Madeira, with a deſert of guavas, and other in- 
ſipid or ill-taſted fruit. One of our diſhes is fre- 
quently turtle, much eſteemed in this part of 
the world, and are ſupplied to the market here 
by ſloops, and ſold at a bit a pound, like other 
fleſh, now alſo increaſed to a tolerable plenty, 
by - the planters having ſet apart ſervants, pens, 
and paſture-grounds, for rearing up all kinds of 
domeſtick animals, in which of late years they 
have found their account; our ſhips companies 
being victualled here twice a week with freſh 
beef, during a ſtay of ſix months, and an hoſ- 
pital on ſhore provided with lighter food. 
Bartering is the eaſieſt way of living on ſhore, 
or rather, no man can live long without it: 
Madeira wines, refined ſugars, linnens, and ne- 
ceſſaries of almoſt all kinds, ſelling from one 
hundred pound to one hundred and fifty per cent. 
advance; their rum to you three bits per gallon; 
ſugars from four to ſeven dollars a hundred, 
both ſuperior to Barbadoes. Other commodi- 
ties are ginger, piemento, cacao, or the choco- 
late nut, indigo, cotton, tortoiſe-ſhell, dyers 
wood, cedar, mahogany and manchineel woods; 
and they allow 35 per cent. advance on money. 
The Credles (thoſe born here) which are pro- 
perly the natives of the iſtand, the antient ones 
being all extirpated by the cruelty of the Spa- 
niard before our poſſeſſion, are a ſpurious race; 
the firſt change by a black and white they call 
. -mulatto, the ſecond a muſtee, the third a caſtee ; 
the faces, like a coat of arms, diſcovering their di- 


ſtinction. They are half negriſh in their man- 
ners, proceeding from the promiſcuous and con- 
fined coverſation with their relations, the ſer. 
vants at the plantations, and have a language e- 
qually pleaſant, a kind of gipſy gibberiſh that 
runs ſmootheſt in ſwearing. 

The Engliſh are computed at ſeven or eight 
thouſand, the negroes at eighty thouſand, a dif. 
proportion, that together with the ſeverity of 
their patrons, renders the whole colony unſafe, 
Many hundreds of them have at different times 
run to the mountains, where they aſſociate and 
commit robberies upon the defenceleſs and near- 
eſt plantations; and which, 1 imagine, they 
would not have done but for the cruelty of their 
uſage, becauſe they ſubſiſt very hard, and with 
danger, by reaſon of parties continually ſending 
out by the government againſt them, who have 
five pound a head for every one killed, and their 


ears are a ſufficient warrant for the next juſtice 


to pay it: if the negro be brought in a priſoner, 
he is tormented and burnt alive. Our lateſt 
advices from Jamaica concerning them, is, that 
they have choſe a king, that they daily increaſe, 
have ſome inacceſfible places of retreat, and are 
ſuſpected of being encouraged and ſupplied with 
powder and arms from Cuba. 

The natural remedy againſt this evil is an in- 
creaſe of hands. They have large ſavannahs 
both on the north and ſouth ſides, ſuppoſed for- 
merly to. have been fields of Indian wheat, that 


afford good paſturage, and breed up a great 


number of cattle, with a great waſte of land, 
{till left capable of large improvements, into ſu- 
gar plantations, or tillage ; but here lies the 
objection to any further encouragement. If 
the preſent proprietors can export eleven 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar annually, and the 
price with that number is kept low at market, 
whoever contributes to the making eleven thou- 
ſand more, 1s depreciating his own eſtate, and 
lending a hand to ruin himſelf. Tillage and graz- 
ing, tho' not employing the land to one tenth of 
its value in ſuch colonies, would interfere with 
the preſent intereſt alſo, by lowering the price 
of proviſions; wherefore the ſecurity from ſuch 
augmentation of people (the merchants being 
Judges) gives place to profit, a neglect that muſt be 
repaired in the end, by undertakers of more gene- 
rous ſentiments. This convinces me, that al- 
tho” trade. be wealth and power to a nation, yet 
if it cannot be put under reſtrictions, and control- 
led by a ſuperior and diſintereſted power, ex- 
ceſs and irregularity will be an oppreſſion to 
many, and counter-balance the publick adyan- 
tages by increaſing the difficulties of ſubſiſtence, 
and with it mens .difaffection. 1 
Here is a diſtant evil, the cure of which hes 
in an expence that no body likes, nor for ſuch 
diſlike will ever blame himſelf in time of dan- 

5 ger. 


ger. The merchant and. planter think, if leſs 
ſugars were made it would be better; provided 
(every one means) the bad crop do not happen 


fame reaſon, the Dutch and other companies 
burn their ſpice, India goods, tobacco, &c. viz. to 
keep up a price ; for rendering things common, 
or cheap, or aſſiſting towards the ſame liberty, 
would border too much upon the chrittian pre- 
cepts. 

The floop-trade hence to the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, under the protection of our men of war, 
has been reckoned at two hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum. In 1702, orders came to 
the governor to hinder it, on account of a 
treaty between us and the Dutch for that pur- 
poſe, who have ſince gone into it themſelves 
from Curiſao. And in 1716, a yet greater ob- 
ſtruction was put upon them by the peculiar 
privileges of the aſſiento factors: however, they 
continue on, and complain of no other illega- 
lities than the Spaniſh ſeizures of late years, very 
frequent; and, together with the decay of this 
branch of trade, their want of Spaniſh wrecks, 
privateering, and fall of ſugars, makes the iſland 
not ſo flouriſhing as in times paſt, 


An account of Barbadbes, and its ſugar-works, fro 
Mr. ATKINS. | 


The negroes of Barbadoes are computed to 
be eighty or ninety thouſand countenanced in 
polygamy, Engliſh twenty thouſand ; the women 
among them moſt Scotch and Iriſh, very home- 
ly, and great ſwearers. 'The men, contrarily, 
are very gay, Clean, and handſome ; from mean 
originals, often ſucceeding with rich widows, it 


truly nauſeous draught of matrimony. 

The way of feeding ſuch a multitude, and 
providing neceſſaries in an iſland yielding little 
befides ſugar, is principally by their fiſheries and 
importations. 

The ſea gives them great plenty of flying 
fiſh, dolphins, barricuda, and king-fiſh, parti- 
cularly the firſt : they bait with their own ſpecie, 
which thrown about, the fiſh fly in ſuch num- 
bers to the boats, that they take them up with 
dip-nets, and ſometimes the dolphins with them. 
The ſeaſon goes off at the autumnal equi- 
nox. Their importations by ſhips from Eng- 
land, Ireland, New-England, Penfilvania, Caro- 
lina, or New-York, conſtantly ſupply any de- 
fect of food or neceſſaries, every veſlel bring- 
ing them ſomething or other of this kind, which 
the merchants keep in ſtore, and ſell the plan- 
ters occaſionally, who give their ſugars, rum, 
and molaſſes, in return. The price in what I 
was acquainted was, viz. | 

Vol. III. | | 


upon their own plantations ; and thus for the 


being but juſtice to link a fat plantation to the 
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Bought, 
Rum, at 18, 2d. per gallon. 
Citron water, 40s. and 30 8. 
Pickled pepper, 10s. 
Preſerved ginger, 58. per pound. 
Sugar 208. a hundred, and before our improve- 
ments (ſays GRE) the Portugueſe fold for 7 and 
$1. a hundred, ; 
Cocoa, 3 or 41. per hundred. 
Aloes, 4d. per pound. 
| Sold. 

Salt beef and pork, 408. for a caſk of two 
hundred weight. 

Biſket, 17s. per hundred. | 

Candles, 6 d. halfpenny per pound, &c. 

Exchange 3o per cent or more. 

The ſugar canes are ſet out between Auguſt and 
December fix inchesdeep, and do not come to ma- 
turity until one year and a quarter. When ripe, 
which is known by their colour, they cut them 
up with a bill, and ſend them to the windmills, 
which preſſes out the juice fo clean, that the 
canes, by being an hour or two in the fun, be- 
come fit for fuel. 

The liquor muſt not remain in the ciſtern 
above a day for fear of ſouring; it is therefore 
by a gutter conveyed to the copper or boiler, 
and in the boiling the filth ſcummed off: thence 
it is conveyed into the ſecond and third; and 
in the laſt, called the tack, is boiled to a con- 
ſiſtency, and turned into a grain by throwing in 
of temper, which is only the infuſion of lime 
and water made ſtrong, according to the good- 
neſs of the cane. Nine pounds of juice make 
one of muſcovado, and one of molaſſes. 

From hence it is carried to the cooling ciſtern 
till fit to put in pots, which have holes at bot- 
tom to drain off the molaſles. Aan 

Of theſe molaſſes again they ſometimes make 
another worſe ſugar, called paneels. Of the 
ſcum, coarſe molaſſes, waſhings of the boilers 
and pots fomented together, is made rum. 

To refine ſugar is to boil it over again, and 
clarify with the ſame lime water, and eggs; 
reckoned better than the clayed ſugars of this 
region, made by putting a clayey earth mixed 
with water to the thickneſs of a batter upon 
them, and repeated three or four times, accord- 
ing to the degree of whiteneſs deſigned : both 
ways the treacle and molaſſes downwards, 
but the former is moſt eſteemed, as mixing leſs, ' 
and purging to better purpoſe. Lime refines 
from impurities, and imparts a ſofter taſte, ex- 
perienced in throwing it into wells of hard wa- 
ter: the beſt refined in loaves comes back to 
the ſugar colonies from England, fell at fifty 
or one hundred per cent. advance, and are of 
common uſe; they muſt be kept dry, a hot and 


- moiſt air diſſolving them. 
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St. Lucia, 
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From molaſſes diſtillers make a clean brandy ; 


and it gives a pretty taſted ſpirit to malt liquors 


boiPd, and worked in the tun. 


Beſides rum and ſugars, they have quantities of 


ginger, aloes, tamarinds, citron, caſha, colo- 
quintida, caſſava, limes, oranges, guavas, pine 
apples, maſtich, cedar, cotton, palmetto trees, and 
prickled pear ; but our apples and pears, or any 
of our ſhrub-fruits, gooſeberry or currant, will 
not thrive, Of the potatoe they make a briſk ſmall 
beer, called mobby. 


The — to the iſlands of St. Lucia and St. 
incent, from Mr. URING. 


His Majeſty King GEORGE I. by letters pa- 
tents, dated 20 June, 1722, granted to his grace 
JohN duke of Montagu, the iſlands of St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent, ſituated in the American ocean, 
between 12 and 14 minutes north latitude, and 
between 60 and 61 minutes weſt longitude; the 
firſt about 24 leagues weſt-north-weſt of Barba- 
does, and ſeven leagues ſouth of the French iſland 
of Martinico, and the ſame diſtance north and by 
caſt from St. Vincent, 

The duke was alſo conſtituted captain general 
of the iſlands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, which 
till that time were included in the commiſhon, 
and under the goyernment of the governors of 
Barbadoes. 

His grace having appointed captain UR1inG his 
deputy-governor, and provided ſeven ſhips and 
veſſels to carry over the planters, with ſuch pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries as were requilite to ſettle 
colonies in theſe iſlands, and obtained of his Ma- 
jeſty the Wincheſter man of war, commanded 
by captain OR ME, to convoy, attend, and protect 
the planters; Mr. URinG embarked on board 
the Winchelſea on the 10th of September 1722, 
and failing to Ireland to take in proviſions, made 
it the 15th of December before he arrived at St. 
Lucia: being come to an anchor in Pigeon Iſland 
Bay, a Barbadoes ſloop ſoon after arrived from 
Martinico, the maſter whereof communicated to 
Mr.URinG the copy of a mandate by the King of 
France, which he ſaid was publiſhed by order of 
the French general in all the churches of that 
iſland, and in all their towns by beat of drum, 
which contained in ſubſtance, that if the Engliſh 
did not leave the ifland of St. Lucia in the ſpace of 
fifteen days, they were to be drove off by force 
of arms. | 

The next morning Mr. UR1nG weighed from 
Pigeon Iſland-Bay, and ſtood for the harbour of 


Petite Carecnage ; which they found to be a very 


good one, and in it ſeveral places fit for careening 
ſhips, ſheltered from every wind; in one of 
which fhips of ſixty guns and upwards may ca- 


reen very conveniently : the land is very hilly all 


round the harbour, and in moſt places ſteep, aſ- 


cending from the water- ſide. At two in the af. 
ternoon he landed fifty men, to cut down the 
trees and buſhes on the point, that lay fit for a 
battery of guns to command the entrance of the 
harbour. The ſame day he ſent Mr. Fa u LK. 
NER to Martinico, with letters from the duke 
of Montagu and the admiralty, directed to cap- 
tain CHARLEs BRowN, commander of the Fe- 
verſham man of war, and captain ELL1s, com- 
mander of the Hector, who were then at Mar- 
tinico, and acquainted them that the duke had 
appointed him deputy governor of St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent, and that being come to ſettle theſe 
iſlands under the protection of the Winchelſea man 
of war, he deſired, that in purſuance of the orders 
they had received from the admiralty for that pur- 
poſe, they would join him as ſoon as poſlible, 
being apprehenſive the governor of Martinico de- 
ſigned to moleſt the colony. 

In the mean time he proceeded to land his 
people, guns, tools, planks, and ſtores to fortify 
the harbour, and build a large houſe to ſhelter the 
workmen. On the 22d of December, captain 
BLAND and captain BRowN arrived from Mar- 
tinico with his Majeſty's ſhips the Hector and Fe- 
verſham, and ſoon after a French floop, which 
brought a letter from the French general, to ac- 
quaint Mr. UR1N G, that he had heard of his 
landing Engliſh forces in the ifland of St. Lucia, 
and defired to know his intentions; and at the 
ſame time he received the following copy of the 
French King's mandate, viz. | a 

A mandate of the King to the ſieur chevalier 
DE FEUQUIERE, governor and lieutenant gene- 
ral of the windward iſlands in America. 

« His Majeſty having been informed that the 
« King of England has given the iſlands of St. Vin- 
cent and St. Lucia to the duke of Montagu, 
& has made his complaint of it to the court of 
& England, and has alledged that neither the one 
« nor the other of theſe iflands belong to that 
& crown: the firſt of them ought to remain to 
& the Caribbees, according to conventions made 
« with that people ; and the ſecond belong to 
“ France, who has been willing to ſuſpend the 


ce ſettlement of that iſland on the requeſt of the 


« King of England. Notwithſtanding thoſe rea- 
&«& ſons, his Majeſty hath not been informed, that 
« there has been any revocation of this grant. On 
<« the contrary, he underſtands that the duke of 
« Montagu is preparing to ſendand take poſſeſ- 
«« ſion of thoſe iſlands, and to tranſport numbers 
« of families thither. This undertaking being con- 
c trary to the rights of his Majeſty, his intention is, 
c that in caſe the Engliſh ſhould take poſſeſſion 
ce of St. Lucia, and ſettle there, the fieur cheva- 
&« lier DE FEUQUIERE ſhall ſummon them to 
« retire in fifteen days, in regard that iſland be- 
« Jongs to France; and if they do not ſo depart, 
“ he ſhall compel them to it by force of arms. 
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« He ſhall take care to charge ſome of the wiſeſt 
« and moſt experienced of his officers with this 
« expedition. His Majeſty deſires there ſhould 
« be as little effuſion of blood as poſſible, nor 
« will he have any pillage made: he only wiſhes 
« the Engliſh would retire, and not poſſeſs them- 
« ſelves of a country which belongs to him, 
Done at Verſailles the 21ſt of September 1722. 


Signed Lou 1s. Seen and Compared with the o- 
approved, PHIiLip de riginal 31 Dec. 1722. 
Orleance. de pas FEUQUIERE. 


Upon reading the mandate, and the French 
governor's letter, in which it was encloſed, Mr. 
UrinG ſent to captain BRAND and captain 
BROWN, to know if he might depend upon 
their aſhſtance, if he was attacked by the French; 
but they would give him no poſitive anſwer, and 
ſoon after ſailed to Barbadoes: he alſo ſent a 
letter to the governor of Martinico, to acquaint 
him, that he had orders from the duke of Mon- 
tagu, the lord proprietor, under his Britiſh Ma- 
jeſty's patent, to plant St. Lucia, and defend it ; 
but propoſed the ſuſpending all acts of hoſtility 
till they could hear from their reſpective courts 
of Great Britain and France. 

Mr. UR ING alſo thought fit to write to the 
preſident of Barbadoes, that the governor of Mar- 
tinico had threatened to drive the Engliſh from 
the iſland, if they did not depart in fifteen days, 
and to deſire his aſſiſtance to ſupport this part of 
his Majeſty's dominions. To which the preſi- 
dent anſwered, that he was ready to give him all 
the aſſiſtance in his power. But the captains 
Brown and BRAND remained ſo long abſent 
from St. Lucia, that the French had an opportu- 
nity of ſending between two and three -thouſand 
men from Martinico, and landing them on the 
iſland : the captains of the men of war alſo re- 
fuſed to give him any aſſiſtance towards forti- 
fying and defending the colony by land ; and a 
great many of the planters falling fick, and o- 
thers deſerting over to the French at the ſame 
time, Mr. UR ING had not fourſcore left fit to bear 
arms; which compelled him at length to come 
to a treaty with the French general, the marquis 


of Champigny ; and the following articles. were 


concluded between them. 

1. That the Engliſh ſhould quit the iſland of 
St. Lucia within ſeven days, provided that the 
ſhips of the Engliſh nation ſhould at all times have 
liberty to come into the ports of the ſaid iſland, 
and wood and water there, and ſerve their other 
occaſions, as the French veſſels alſo might. 

2. That the Engliſh colony ſhould be at liber- 
ty to reimbark all their cannon, ſtores, arms, 
baggage, and every thing belonging to them, 


without moleſtation. 


3. That all deſerters ſhould be given up. 
4+ That immediately after the Engliſh had eva- 
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cuated the iſland, the French forces alſo ſhould e- 
vacuate it ; and that the iſland ſhould remain in 
the ſame ſtate it was till the controverſies be- 
tween the two crowns, relating to this iſland, 
were decided, 

In purſuance of which agreement Mr. UR ING 
embarked with his people, and failed to Antigua, 
ſending the Winchelſea man of war, and cap- 
tain BRAITHWAITE in the Griffin ſloop, to take 
a view of the iſland of St. Vincent, and fee if it 
was practicable to make a ſettlement there: in 
the mean time a conſiderable reinforcement ar- 
rived at Barbadoes from the duke of Montagu, 
with ammunition and proviſon, and orders to 
attempt a ſettlement on St. Vincent, if the plan- 
ters were driven from St. Lucia, 

Captain BRAITHWAITE arrived at Antigua 
ſome few days afterwards, and made the follow- 
ng report of his expedition to St. Vincent. 

n purſuance of a reſolution in council, and 
your order for ſo doing the day you failed with 
his grace's colony for Antigua, I failed with the 
Griffin ſloop, in company with his Majeſty's ſhip 
the Winchelſea, to St. Vincent. We made the 
iſland that night, and next morning run a- 
long the ſhore, and ſaw ſeveral Indian huts ; but 
as yet no Indians came off to us, nor could we 
get aſhore to them, by reaſon there was no ground 
to anchor in. Towards the evening two Indians 
came on board, and told us we might anchor 
in a bay to leeward, and when we were at an- 
chor they would bring their general on board. 
Here we came to an anchor in deep water, and 
very dangerous for the ſloop. One, whom they 
called general, came on board, with ſeveral o- 
thers, to the number of twenty two : I entertained 
them very handſomely, and made the chief ſome 
trifling preſents ; but found him to be a perſon of 
no conſequence, and that they called him chief to 
get ſome preſent from me. Here two of the In- 
dians were ſo drunk, they would not go aſhore, 
but ſtayed on board ſome days, and were well en- 
tertained. After this, little winds and great cur- 
rents drove us off for ſeveral days; but at laſt we 
came to an anchor in a ſpacious bay, to the lee- 
ward of all the iſland, the draught of which I 
ordered to be taken by our ſurveyor, for your 
better underſtanding the place, being the only 
one where a ſettlement could be made. The 
ſhip and ſloop were ſcarce come to an anchor be- 
fore the ſtrand of the ſhore was covered with In- 
dians; and amongſt them we could diſcover a white 
man, who proved to be a Frenchman. I took 
captain WATsoN in the boat with me, with a 
Frenchman, and immediately went aſhore. As 
ſoon as I came amongſt them, I aſked why they 
appeared all armed ; for every man had cutlaſhes; 
ſome had muſkets, piſtols, bows and arrows, &c. 
They, with very little ceremony, incloſed me, 
and carried me up the country for about a mile, 
over a little rivulet, where I was told I was to 
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ſee their general. I found him fitting amidſt a 
guard of about an hundred Indians ; thoſe near- 
eſt his perſon had all muſkets, the reſt bows and 
arrows, and great ſilence. He ordered me a ſeat, 
and a Frenchman ſtood -at his right hand for an 
interpreter. He demanded of me, what brought 
me inte his country, and of what nation? I told 
him Engliſh, and I was put in to wood and wa- 
ter, as not caring to ſay any thing elſe before the 
Frenchman; but told him, if he would be pleaſed 
to come on board our ſhips, I would leave Eng- 
liſhmen in hoſtage for thoſe he ſhould be pleaſed 
to bring with him ; but I could not prevail 
with him either to come on/board, or ſuffer me 
to have wood or water. He faid, he was in- 
formed we were come to force a ſettlement, and 
we had no other way to remove that jealouſy, 
but by getting under fail. As ſoon as I found 
what influence the Frenchman's company had upon 
him, I took my leave, after making ſuch re- 
plies as I thought proper, and returned to my 
boat under a guard, I came to the ſhore, 
I found the guard was increaſed by a number 
of negroes, all armed with fuzees : I got into my 
boat without any injury, and went on board to 
captain Ox ME, and told him my ill ſucceis. - 

Immediately after I ſent on ſhore the ſloop's boat 
with a mate, with rum, beef, and bread, &c. with 
ſome cutlaſhes; and ordered a Frenchman, who 
went with a mate, to deſire the guard to conduct 
them to their general, and to tell him, that tho” he 
deny'd me the common good of water, and a 
little uſeleſs wood, nevertheleſs I had ſent him 
ſuch refreſhments as our ſhips afforded. Our 
people found the Frenchman gone, andthat then 
the Indian general ſeemed pleaſed, and received 
what was ſent him, and in return ſent me bows 
and arrows. 

Our people had not been long returned but 
their general ſent a canoe, with two chief Indians, 
who {poke very good French, to thank me for 
my preſents, and to aſk pardon for his refuling me 
wood and water, and aſſured me I might have 
what I pleaſed. ; and they had orders to tell me, 
if I pleaſed to go a-ſhore again, they were to re- 
main hoſtages for my civil treatment. I ſent them 
on board the man of war, and with captain W aT- 
SON went aſhore: I was well received, and con- 
ducted as before. But now I found the brother, 
the chief of the negroes, was arrived with 500 
negrocs, moſt armed with fuzees; they told my 
interpreter, they were aſſured we were come to 
force a ſettlement, or elſe they would not have 
denied me what they never before denied any 
Engliſh, viz. wood and water; but if 1 pleaſed, 
I might take in what I wanted under a guard. 
Finding them in ſo good a humour, I once more 
introduced the deſire I had to entertain them on 
board our ſhips, and with ſome diſhculty pre- 
yailed with them, by leaving captain WA TsoN 
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on ſhore under their guard, as a hoſtage, I car. 
ried them on board the King's ſhip ; where they 
were well entertained by captain Ox uE, who 

gave the Indian general a fine fuzee of his own 

and to the chief of the negroes ſomething that 

pleaſed him. Captain Ox ME aſſured him of the 
friendſhip of the King of England, &c. The ne- 
groe chief ſpoke excellent French, and gave an- 
iwers with the French compliments. After wards 
I carried them on board the duke's ſloop, and af.. 
ter opening their hearts with wine, for they ſcorn'd 
to drink rum, I thought it a good time to tell 
them my commiſſion, and what brought me 
upon their coaſt. They told me it was well I 
had not mentioned it a-ſhore, for their power 
could not have protected me: that it was impoſ- 
ſible ; the Dutch had before attempted it, but were 
glad to retire. They likewiſe told me, two French 
{loops had the day before we came been amongſt 
them, gave them arms and ammunition, and 
aſſured them of the whole force of Martinico for 
their protection againſt us: they told them alſo, 
that they had drove us from St. Lucia, and that 
we were come now to endeavour to force a ſettle- 
ment there, and notwithſtanding all our ſpecious 
pretences, when we had power we ſhould 
enſlave them; but declared, they would 
truſt no Europeans: that they owned them- 
ſelves under the protection of the French, but 
would as ſoon oppoſe their ſettling amongſt them, 
or any act of force from them, as us, as they 
had lately given an example, by killing ſeveral: 
and they further told me, it was by very large 


preſents the French ever got in their favour a- 


gain, but they reſolved never to put it in their 
power, or any European, to hurt them. They ad- 
vited me to think what they ſaid was an act of 
friendſhip. This being all I could get from them, 
I diſmified them with ſuch preſents as his grace 
ordered for that ſervice, with a diſcharge of can- 
non, and received in return as regular vollies of 
ſmall-ſhot as I ever heard. In the night the 
Winchelſea drove from her anchors, which, as 
ſoon as I perceived, and had received captain 
Warso from the ſhore, I got under fail, and 
ſtood to the man of war. This is a faithful report 
of all I can recollect. 

JohN BRAITHWAITE. 


Upon conſidering this report, it being adjudged 
impracticable by Mr. URING, and the duke's 
friends at Antigua, to fix an Engliſh colony at 
St. Vincent, his grace's ſtores which remained 
were put on ſhore at St. Chriſtopher's, to be diſ- 
poſed of to the beſt advantage; and Mr. URIN o 
returned to England, and gave the duke of Mon- 
tagu ſuch an account of the expedition, 'that his 
grace perfectly approved his conduct. 

The gentleman, who wrote the account of this 
expedition, gives us the following deſcription 5 
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muſt be known at St. 


the iſland of St. Lucia, and enumerates ſome of 
the advantages that would accrue to Great Britain 
by planting it. : 

St. Lucia, fays this writer, is about twenty two 
miles in length, and eleven broad ; the greateſt 
part of it very good land, and in many places 
hilly, and very rich vallies, very well watered 
with fine rivers all through the iſland, which 
make it exceeding pleaſant and delightful ; and it 
muſt be very healthful, by its being ſo narrow, 


and the hills being not ſo high to intercept the L 


continual trade-winds that always fan it from the 
eaſtward, whereby the heat of the climate is miti- 
cated, and made rather agreeable than troubleſome. 
The variety of ſituations that it affords by the 
hills and vales, makes it both convenient and de- 
lightful, as well as the pleaſantneſs of the pro- 
ſpects; and it is ſull of tall trees, amongſt which 
are great quantities of good timber fit for build- 
ing houſes and windmills, from whence both 
Barbadoes and Martinico have been furniſhed 
with very great quantities, and are ſtill. The 
cacao or chocolate nut grows here very well; 
and there grows alſo a great deal of fuſtick, and 
there is great plenty of wild fowl. It lies weſt- 
north-weſt from the ifland of Barbadoes about 
twenty four leagues, ſouth from Martinico about 
ſeven leagues, and the ſame diſtance north by 
eaſt from St. Vincent; and hath ſeveral good bays 
and excellent harbours for ſhips to anchor in, 
one of which is the Petite Careenage, where we 
deſigned the firſt ſettlement. This harbour is on 
the north-weſt part of the iſland, and is much the 
fineſt and moſt convenient in all the Caribbee 
iſlands. Great numbers of ſhips may be there 
ſaſe in all kinds of weather; and it is very com- 
modious for careening ſhips of war, and other 
veſſels. ä 

If this iſland had been ſettled, as was intended by 
his grace the duke of Montagu, proper forts built, 
and garriſons placed therein for the protection and 
defence thereof, it would have been of the greateſt 
importance for the ſecuring the Leeward Iflands, 
and even Barbadoes, from being invaded by France 
in time of war ; for no armament can be made, 
nor any expedition carried on by the French 
at Martinico againſt any of thoſe iſlands, but 
ucia almoſt as ſoon as 
the deſign is formed, by the nearneſs of its neigh- 
bourhood te that iſland; from whence likewiſe 
Barbadoes and the Leeward iſlands, might have 
timely notice to provide for their better defence. 
If St. Lucia were well inhabited by the Engliſh, 


the people of Martinico would know their intereſt 


better than to enter upon any expedition againſt 
Barbadoes, or the Leeward Iſlands, when they had 
an enemy ſo near them; for they muſt needs conh- 
der, if their men were ſent off that iſland to invade 


the Leeward Iſlands, the Barbadians would join 
the people of St. Lucia, and fall upon Martinico 
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in the abſence of their men, which would en- 
danger the loſs of that iſland, or at leaſt the plun- 
dering or ſpoiling of ir, and would be more 
damage to them than any benefit they can pro- 
poſe to themſelvesby invading the Leeward Iſlands; 
and ſo the ſame, if their deſign is againſt Barba- 
does, the Leeward-Iſland people joining thoſe of 
St. Lucia, Martinico will be in the ſame danger; 
and by that means our plantations in thoſe parts 
will be intirely ſecured, by the poſſeſſion of St. 
ucia; and it will always be in the power of the 
Engliſh to diſturb the French, and not in the 
power of the French to hurt the Engliſh: but 
if both nations ſhould fit ſtill, without invading; 
each other, yet St. Lucia will be of the greateſt 
advantage to Great Britain, if it were appointed 
the place of rendezyous for his Majeſty's ſhips of 
war, from whence they might continually relieve 
each other, if need were, and keep always crui- 
ſing on the French, that they could not be able 
to have a veſſel go in or out of their harbours, but 
what might be intercepted by the King's ſhips; 
and ſo the trade of our plantations would there- 
by become ſecured, and the Martinicans would 
have no reaſon to boaſt, as they did in the late 
war, that they maintained their iſlands chiefly by 
privateering on the Engliſh, which is too well 
known to the merchants that have been traders 
to thoſe parts. But in caſe St. Lucia was ſettled, 
and proper meaſures purſued, it would entirely 
prevent ſuch miſchiefs for the future, and the 
Engliſh would ſoon grow too powerful for the 
French, who at preſent have greatly the advan- 
tage of the Engliſh ; and the Leeward Iſlands are 
in the greateſt danger, in cafe of a war with 
France, of being invaded, which the Engliſh 
planters are moſt ſenſible of, and it is what the 
wifeſt of them apprehend every day. 
Notwithſtanding his Majeſty's undoubted right 
to theſe iſlands, and the peace and friendſhip 
then ſubſiſting between the two crowns, thus 
unhappily ended the expedition to St. Lucia, 
An undertaking truly worthy the notice and ge- 
nerous diſpoſition of his grace the duke of Mon- 
tagu, and the greateſt ever undertaken by a 
ſubje&t at his own expence. When we rec- 
kon up the vaſt charge of the ſhips, with four 
hundred and twenty - five ſervants, ftores, can- 
non, ammunition, &c. and the paying more 
than fifty ofhcers ſalaries from fifty to four hun- 
dred pounds ſterling, for a year and a half, be- 
ſides providing for their daily ſubſiſtence in a 
dear country, and eighty- five tradeſmen and ar- 
tificers, from twenty to thirty pounds wages 
yearly, which his grace has alſo paid 3 We can- 
not conclude, but it muſt have coſt Him forty 
thouſand pounds and upwards. Had it met the 
ſucceſs the greatneſs of the undertaking: deſery- 
ed, by what we may judge from the other 
Caribbee Iflands, it would have very ꝓonſidera- 
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bly increaſed the revenue of the crown ; and at 
the ſame time, would have brought a profit to 
the nation of two hundred thouſand pounds year- 
pA beſides giving an intire ſecurity to the other 

aribbee Iflands, and the trade thither, by the 
poſſeſſion of an iſland, in which only a ſquadron 
of his Majeſty's ſhips can remain in the like ſafe- 
ty. At preſent, the Duke of Montagu is the 
greateſt ſufferer by this diſappointment: and al- 
though we are now, bleſſed be God, in a pro- 
found peace with all our neighbours, yet it may 
be reaſonably hoped, from the prudence and 
foreſight of a wiſe miniſtry, ſuch meaſures may 
be taken, that we may not /loſe the advantages 
of theſe iſlands (of right belonging to the crown 
of England) in caſe of a war. 


A continuation of the preſent ſtate of Lapland, 


Monſieur MavuPeRTv1s, of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris, having lately publiſh- 
ed, The figure of the earth determined from 
obſervations made by order of the French King, 
has in it ſome ſhort remarks on Lapland; we 
have choſen to inſert them here; tho? out of their 
proper place, rather than omit them. 

In the deſarts we paſſed between Tornea and 
Cape Nord, we were expoſed to the great flies 
with green heads, which in this ſeaſon (July 
1736) are ſo inſufferable, as to drive the Lap- 
landers, and their rain-deer, from their habita- 
tions, to ſeek ſhelter on the coaſts of the ocean : 
They fetch blood wherever they fix. At the 
foot of the mountain of Horrilakeo the flies 
were ſtill more mercileſs, and were not to be 
driven off with ſmoke, for with great fires they 
defend themſelves from theſe flies ; but we were 
obliged, notwithſtanding the exceſſive heats, to 
wrap our heads in our lapmades (a gown made of 
rain-deer ſkins) and to cover us with branches 
of fir, which rather ſtifled than defended us from 
theſe troubleſome animals. 

The inſects poiſoned our victuals too: no 
ſooner was a diſh of meat ſerved up but it was 
covered with them, while another ſwarm, with 
all the rapaciouſneſs of birds of prey, were flut- 
tering about to carry off ſome pieces of mutton 
which were dreſſing for us. Theſe flies here are 
ſo terrible, that the ſoldiers of the regiment of 
Weſtro-Bothria, a body diſtinguiſhed even in 
Sweden, where there are ſo many brave troops : 
theſe men, hardened with the greateſt fatigues, 
were obliged to wrap up their faces, or cover 
them with tar to defend themſelves from them. 

Mr, MAuPERTU1s fays, in Auguſt 1736. 
for a month paſt, we had been inhabitants of 


the defarts, or rather of the mountains tops; the 


earth or rocks, ſpread with the ſkin of a rain- 
deer, had been our beds; and our food chiefly 
fiſhes, that the Finlanders brought us, or which 
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ourſelves had catched with ſome ſorts of berrics, 

or wild-fruits, that grew in the woods. I left 

Turtula to go a-croſs the foreſt, and find out the 

ſignal, which the officer had erected at Niemi 

and a frightful journey it was. We ſet out from 

Turtula on foot till we got to a brook, where 

we embarked on three little boats; but they paſ- 

ſed with ſuch difhculty between the ſtones, that 
we had to go out of them at every turn, and 
leap from one rock to another: the brook brought 
us to a lake, fo full of little yellowiſh grains, of 
the bigneſs of millet, that the whole water was 
diſcoloured with them. I took them to be the 
chryſalis of ſome inſect, and was tempted to fan- 
cy, that this inſect muſt be ſome kind of thoſe 
flies that ſo tormented us : for I could think of 
no other ſpecies of animals, whoſe numbers cor- 
reſponded to the quantity of grains, that covered 
this large body of water. From the extremity of 
this lake, we had to walk to another of very 
clear water : here we found a boat, and putting 
our quadrant on board, reſolved to follow it a- 
long the fide of the lake on foot ; but the wood 
was ſo thick, that we were forced to cut our 
way thro' it, and were entangled at every ſtep 
by the depth of the moſs, and fallen fir-trees, 
that lay a-croſs our road in all theſe woods. 
There are almoſt as many fallen trees as ſtand- 
ing. The foil, after it has reared them to a 
certain height, can no longer furniſh the proper 
nouriſhment: nor is it deep enough to allow 
them to take firm root; the leaſt blaſt of wind 
overſets them; and in all theſe woods one ſees 
nothing but firs and birches, rooted out in this 
manner: the wood of later time reduces to duſt, 
without at all affecting the bark; and one is ſur- 
prized to find pretty large trees, that crumble 
upon the ſlighteſt touch. This has probably gi- 
ven the hint of the uſe the Swedes make of it to 
cover their houſes : and, indeed, there could be 
nothing imagined fitter for the purpoſe. In ſome 
provinces they cover the bark with earth, which 
forms upon the roof a ſort of garden, ſuch as 
are to be ſeen upon the houſes of Upſal. In 
Weſtro-Bothnia the bark is bound with fir-poles, 
fixed a-top, and hanging down on either fide of 
the roof: our woods then had rather the aſpect 
of the ruins of woods, whoſe trees have molt of 
them periſhed ; and it was thro' one of theſe, one 
of the moſt horrid of them too, that we mult paſs, 
with the twelve ſoldiers that carried our baggage. 
Having at length reached a third lake, very large, 
and the fineſt water that can be imagined, we put 
our inſtruments and baggage on board : two boats 
we found there, and waited their return upon 
the coaſt. The high winds, and bad condition 


of their boats, rendered their paſſage tedious, yet 


they came back at laſt, and ferried us over to 
the foot of Niemi, by three o'clock in the af - 
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The beautiful lakes that ſurround this moun- 
tain, and the many difficulties we had overcome 
in getting thither, gave it the air of an inchant- 
ed iſland is a romance; and, indeed, any where 
but in Lapland, it would be a moſt delightful 
place: on one hand, you ſee a grove of trees 
riſe from a plain, ſmooth and level as the walks 
of a garden, and at ſuch eaſy diſtances, as nei- 
ther to embarraſs the walks, nor the proſpect 
of the lake that waſhes the foot of the moun- 
tain: on the other, you have apartments of dif- 
ferent ſizes, that ſeem artificially cut in the rock, 
and to want only a roof to compleat them ; and 
the rocks themſelves fo perpendicular, ſo high, 
and ſo ſmooth, that you would take them for 
the walls of an unfiniſhed palace, rather than 


for the works of nature. From this height, we 


had occahon ſeveral times to ſee thoſe vapours 
riſe from the lake, which the people of the coun- 
try call Haltios, and which they deem to be the 
guardian ſpirits of the mountains : we had been 
frightened with ſtories of bears that haunted this 


place, but ſaw none; it ſeemed rather a place 


of reſort for fairies and genii, than ior bears. He 
ſays, they parted from Turtula the twelfth of 
Auguſt, and entered the Tenglio with boats: 
Its cataracts are troubleſome, rather for the little 
water there is, and the great number of ſtones, 
than for the rapidity of its ſtream. As we failed 
along, ſays MauPERTU1s, I was ſurprized to 
ſee upon the banks of the river, roſes of as live- 
ly a red as any that are in our gardens, We 
reached Horrilakero the next day, at nine at 
night : having gone up to Avaſaxa in the even- 
ing, we ſaw Horrilakero all in flames. It is an 
accident not uncommon in theſe woods, where 
there is no living in the ſummer time without 
ſmoke, and where the moſs and firs are ſo com- 
buſtible, that a fire once kindled, will ſpread over 
ſome thouſands of acres. Theſe fires, 'or their 
ſmoke, have ſometimes retarded our obſerya- 
tions, as much as the thickneſs of the air. As 
this burning of Horrilakero had been no doubt 
occaſioned by our not taking ſufficient care to 


_ extinguiſh our fires, we diſpatched thirty men 


to cut off its communication with the neigh- 
bouring woods; but on the twenty-firſt, after 
we had finiſhed our obſervations at Avaſaxa, 
Horrilakero was ſtill burning; we faw it involved 
in a cloud of ſmoke, and the fire that had made 
its way downwards, was ravaging all thg foreſt 
below. | 3 

The cold was ſo extreme in December 17 36, 
that whenever we wouid taſte. a little brandy, 
the only thing that could be kept liquid, our 
tongues and lips froze to the cup, and came 
away bloody. The froſt even congealed the fin- 
gers of ſome of us, and threatened us with yet 
more diſmal accidents. While the extremities of 


our bodies were thus freezing, the reſt, thro' ex- 
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ceſſive toil, was bathed in ſweat. Brandy did 
not quench our thirſt; we muſt have recourſe 
to deep wells dug thro' the ice, which were 
ſhut almoſt as ſoon as opened, and from which 
the water could ſcarce be conveyed unfrozen 
to our lips; and muſt thus run the hazard of the 
dangerous contraſt which icy water might pro- 
duce in our heated bodies. Judge what it muſt 
be to walk in ſnow two foot deep, with heavy 
poles in our hands, which we were continually 
laying upon the ſnow, and lifting up again, 

The fledge which the rain-deer draws here is 
a ſort of boat, ſcarce large enough to hold the 
half of. one's body. As this travelling in the 
inow is a kind of navigation, that the veſſel may 
ſuffer the leſs reſiſtance in its courſe, it has a 
ſharp head, and a narrow keel, like an ordinary 
boat; and on this keel it tumbles ſo from fide to 
fide, that if one takes not good care to balance 
himſelf, it will be in danger of over-ſetting every 
moment. It is fixed by a thong to the collar 
of the rain-deer, who as ſoon as he finds himſelf 
on a firm beaten road, runs with incredible fury. 
If you would ſtop him, it avails little to pull a 
fort of rein which is tied to his horns. Wild 
and unmanageable, it will only make him turn 
upon you, and revenge himſelf by kicking. It 
this happens to a Laplander, he turns the boat 
over him, and uſes it as a buckler againſt the 
attacks of the rain-deer : but as we were ſtrangers 
to this addreſs, we might have been killed be- 
fore we could put ourlelves in ſuch a poſture 
of defence. Our only defence was a little ſtick 
each of us had got in his hand, by way of rud- 
der to ſteer our courſe, and keep clear of the 
trunks of trees. In this manner was I to climb 
Avaſaxa, accompanied by the Abbé OUTHIER, 
two men and a woman of the country, and 
Mr. Bxunnivs, their curate. 

The firſt part of our journey was done in a 
moment ; our flight over the plain beaten road, 
from the curate's houſe to the foot of the moun- 
tain, can be compared only to that of birds, And 
tho* the mountain, where there was no track, 
very much abated the ſpeed of our rain-deer, they 
got at length to the top of it, where we imme- 
diately made the obſervation for which we came. 
In the mean time our rain-deer had dug deep 
holes in the ſnow, where they browzed the moſs 
that covered the rocks. And the Laplanders had 
lighted a great fire, at Which we preſently joined 
them to warm ourſelves. The cold was ſo ex- 
ceeding great, that the heat of this fire could reach 
but to a very ſmall diſtance. As the ſhow juſt 
by it melted, it was immediately froze again, 
forming a hearth of ice all round. 

If our journey up- hill had been painful, our 
concern now was, leſt our return ſhould be too 
rapid. We had to come down a ſteep, in con- 
veyances, which, tho” partly ſunk in the m_ 
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ſlid on, notwithſtanding drawn by animals, whoſe 
fury in the plain we had already tried, and who, 
tho” ſinking in the ſnow to their bellies, would 
endeavour to free themſelves by the ſwiftneſs of 


their flight. We very ſoon found ourſelves at the 


bottom of the hill; a moment after, all this great 
river was croſſed, and we back at the curate's 
houſe. 

The town of Tornea, at our arrival on the 
goth of December, had really a moſt frightful 
aſpect, Its little houſes were buried to the tops in 
ſnow ; which, if there had been any day-light, 
mult have effectually ſhut it out. But the ſnows 
continually falling, or ready to fall, for the moſt 
part hid the ſun the few moments that he might 
have ſhewed himſelf at mid-day, In the month 
of January, the cold was increaſed to that extre- 
mity, that Mr. REAUMUR's mercurial thermo- 
meters, which at Paris, in the great froſt of 
1709, it was thought ſtrange to ſee fall to 14 de- 
grees below the freezing point, were now got 
down to 37. The ſpirit of wine in the others 
was frozen. If we opened the door of a warm 
room, the external air inſtantly converted all the 
vapour in it into ſnow, whirling it round in white 
vortexes. If we went abroad, we felt as if the 
air were tearing our breaſts in' pieces. And the 
cracking of the wood, whereof the houſes are 
built, as the violence of the cold ſplit it, con- 
tinually alarmed us with an approaching increaſe 
of cold. The ſolitude of the ſtreets was no leſs 
than if the inhabitants had been all dead. And in 
this country you may often ſee people that have 
been maimed, and had an arm or a leg froze off. 
The cold, which is always very great, increaſes 
ſometimes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits, as are 
almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe that happen to be 
expoſed to it. Sometimes there riſe ſudden tempeſts 
of ſnow that are ſtill more dangerous. The winds 


ſeem to blow from all quarters at once, and drive 
about the ſnow with ſuch fury, that in a moment 
all the roads are loſt. Unhappy he, who is ſur- 
prized by ſuch a ſtorm in the fields. His ac. 
quaintance with the country, or the marks he may 
have taken by the trees, cannot avail him; he js 
blinded by the ſnow, and loſt if he ſtirs but a ſtep, 

During our whole ſtay in the frigid zone, the 
cold was ſo exceſſive, that the 7th of April 1737, 
at five in the mornnig, the thermometer was fallen 
to twenty diviſions below the point of freezing, 
altho* every afternoon it roſe two or three divi- 
ſions above it: a difference of height not much 
leſs than that which the greateſt heats and colds 
that are felt at Paris, uſually produce in the ther. 
mometer. Here, in the ſpace of twelve hours, 
we had all the variety that is felt in the tempe- 
rate zones in a whole year. 

In May the ſun was come nearer, or rather no 
more quitted us. It was curious enough to ſee 
him enlighten, for ſo long a time, a whole ho- 
rizon of ice, and to ſee ſummer in the heavens, 
while winter ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the earth. 
We werenow in the morning of that long day 
of ſeveral months; yet the ſun, with all his aſſi- 
duity, had wrought no change either upon the 
ice or ſnows. 

'The 6th of May it began to rain, and ſome 
water appeared on the ice of the river. At noon 
a little ſnow melted; but in the evening winter 
reſumed his rights. At length, on the 1oth of 
May, the earth, which had been ſo long hid, be- 


gan to appear. Some high points that were ex- 


poſed to the ſun, ſhewed ,themſelves as the tops 
of the mountains did after the deluge, and all the 
fowls of the country returned. Towards the 
beginning of June (1737) winter yielded up both 
earth and ſea ; and we ſet out forStockholm on the 
ninth, having finiſhed our obſervations here. g 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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CHUS ibid. 
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Byſerta, a town in Africa. 99 
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FAAFFRARIA, its ſituation and extent 10 

The Dutch government at the Cape 31 

The revenues of the cape 32 
The company's ſlaves there ibid. 

„The huſbandry of the Dutch at the Cape 33 

Their cattle and ſoil | ibid. 

Their ſeaſons for plowing, ſowing, &c. ibid. 

They tread out their corn ibid. 


The cultivation of their vines, and management there- 
of 


| 34 
Their kitchen gardens ibid. 
Fruit trees ibid. 
Company's garden ibid. 
Plants that grow in the Hottentot country 3 
Exotick plants ibid. 
Quadrupedes 36 
The ſea-horſe, 37 | 
The elk | 3 
A fine wild aſs ibid. 
Sea cow 39 
The ftinkbingſem ibid. 
Fowls and birds ibid. 
Oftriches - 40 
Reptiles and inſects ibid. 
The Caffries on the weſtern coaſt 42 
CANADA, the reduction of it attempted 552 
Another expedition againſt it, anno 1711 561 
. CANARY ISLANDS, the height of the peak x10 
Suppoſed to be raiſed by an earthquake 111 
Chief towns ibid. 
Theſe iſlands a perfect paradiſe 112 
The firſt diſcovery of them ibid, 
California deſcribed 230 


Cape Coaſt, the capital of the Engliſh forts in Guinea 44 
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Cairoan, a Town of Barbary 
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Catoch Cape, in Mexico 131 The chiefs return home again 600 
Cameron Cape, in Mexico - ibid. The religion of the Engliſh in the plantations 603 
Campeachy town, in America. 139 The occaſion of ereCting a ſociety for propagation of 
Carthage town, in Mexico 141 the goſpel 604 
Carrion crow _ ; 189 North Carolina till without a clergy ibid. 
Cardinal, a Mexican bird 190 The minerals in the Britiſh plantations 605 
Cacalototal, a Mexican bird ibid. Whether the diſcovery of ſilver mines would be an 
Cacoa-tree and nut | 196 advantage to Gr. Britain ibid, 
Cavally, an American fiſh 192 The preſent ſtate of it 770 
Cabbage-tree of America 195 Carribbee iſlands, the preſent ſtate of them 623 
Calabaſh-tree 196 CARTHAGE and Utica built by the Tyrians and 
Caſſava root 199 Pheœnicians | 115 
Carthagena, province and city in America 246 Rebuilt by Ius or AvcusTus CSA 126 
Caracos, a country in 'Terra-firma 248 Some deſcription of the old town ibid. 
Caribiana, a province of South America 251 Deſtroyed about 146 years before CRS ibid, 
Canibals, DAur iE R's opinion of them 253 The genius and temper of the Carthaginians ibid. 
Callao, the port to Lima 266 T heir religion 1 
Caſſivi root 289 They facrifice their children to Saturn ibid. 
Caſtro, a town of Chili 303 The government of Carthage ibid. 
Calvert county, in Maryland 506 Carthage deſcribed 767 
Caſco river, in e c 517 Cenu, a town of Terra- firma 247 
Cambridge, in New-England 518 Cecil county, in Mary- land 506 
CAROLINA, its ſituation and extent $59 Chriſtianburg, a fort of Guinea, 44 
The face of the country ibid. Chriſtophers St. one of the Caribbees 111 
The antient name Apalack ibid. Chametlan, province in Mexico 133 
A bad coaſt for navigation ibid. Chiapa, province and town in Mexico 139 
Sea- ports and cape ibid. Chiriqui town 141 
Rivers $90 China root 199 
Climate rather hot than cold ibid. Chagre, river in America 234 
Hurricanes ibid. Cheapo, river in Mexico ibid. 
The three grand diviſions | ibid. Cheapo, town in Mexico 241 
The ſituation of North and South Carolina 590 Chepelio, iſland near Terra-firma 2 
Animals and vegetables, the fame as in Virginia 592 Chuche, iſland near 'Terra-firma ibid. 
Nature of the ol, and the quick improvement made Charcas, audience in Peru 27 F 
in this colony | ibid. Chiniquita, a town of Peru ibi 
Bad government under lords proprietors ibid. CHILI, the name, ſituation, and face of the country, 
Lane two hundred ſhips annually 93 and mountains 357 
Trade with the Indians, ſlaves high wages ibid. Vulcano's in the Andes 358 
Two hundred thouſand deer skins ex ported ibid. Mines of the Andes ibid. 
No glaſs or earthen ware ibid. Further obſervations on the Andes ibid. 
Vines, cattle ibid. The ſprings and rivers 359 
No hay * ibid. Baths and lakes 60 
Butter ibid. Ports, ſeas, winds, and ſeaſons Sig. | 
Wool, flax, cotton, rice, Indian corn, ſilk $94 The three grand diviſions of Chili 361 
Planters encouraged to go over ibid, Weather in the low lands ibid. 
Situated well for trade 59 s In Cuyo ibid. 
Remarks on Pu RR 's account of Carolina ibid. In Terra Magellenica ibid. 
Trade with the Indians | 596 The provinces andchief towns ibid, 
Different product of N. and S. Carolina ibid. Buildings of the Chilefians _ 363 
The hiſtory of the plantation of this colony ibid. Natives of Cuyo no fix'd abode 364 
Planted by the Engliſh. The form of government ibid. The perſons of the Chileſians ibid. 
Perpetual diſtractions in theſe colonies, in danger Their genius and temper, food and diverſions 365 
of being deſtroyed by the natives 597 Few artificers 66 
The King purchaſes Carolina ibid, Their learning ibid. 
The — of the prince and people to encourage Their averſion to ſervitude ibid. 
theſe colonies ibid. Animals | 307 
Sir ALlEx, Cummins takes a view of Florida, ſive Foreſt- trees, flowers, and medicinal herbs ibid. 
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The deſarts of P ampas ibi 
The hiſtory of Chili ibid. 
ALMAGRO's expedition thither EIT 370 


Valbivia's invaſion ibid, 
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CHILI, the civil wars of the Spanlards in Peru and 7 ö 
ibid. 

The Chileſians revolt 
CavuroLtcaN, gen. of the Chileſe, his conduct ibid. 


LauTaRo deſerts to the Chileſe 372 
The Spaniards routed ibid. 
Valpivia taken and executed ibid. 
The Chileſians obtain a ſecond victory ibid. 
LaurARO killed before St. Jago 373 
CavuyoL1can taken and put to death ibid. 
The Spaniards driven out of all Chili almoſt ibid. 
Six Spaniſh towns taken by them ibid. 
Oſorno ſiege, taken by ſtorm ibid. 
Villarica taken and deſtroyed ibid. 
Remarks on theſe calamities ibid. 


The Hollanders attempt to ſettle colonies in Chili ibid. 
The condition of the Spaniards before the Indians re- 
volted 37 
A treaty between the Dutch and the Chileſians 375 
The Dutch erect a fort, and diſcover their thirſt of 
old, which ruins the enterprize, and they aban- 
8 Chili 376 
NaRrBoOROUGH's Voyage to Chili, anno 1669. 37 
The account the Spaniards give of the ſtate of Chili 
| 381 
NarBoROUGH trafficks with the Spaniards, but is 


not ſuffered to trade with the natives ibid. 
The ſtature of the Chileſians 382 
Remarks on the Spaniſh accounts of America ibid. 


Sir Ion NarBoOROUGH returns thro the Streights 383 
Chiloe Iſland 3 4 
Iſland of Joux FERNAN DO ibid. 
Governor Pu LLEN's deſcriptions of that iſland 385 
Captain Pai x's obſervations on the preſent ſtate of 

Spaniſh America 390 
His remarks on Chili 392 
The author's remarks on governor Pu LLEN's project 
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The advantage of erecting forts on the iſthmus of 


Darien 393 
Chico, river in Chili 360 
Chili Proper 302 
Chiloe iſland, near Chili 363 
Charles cape, in Virginia 426 
Cheſepeak bay, in Virginia ibid. 
Charles county, in Virginia 429, 506 
Cheptonk, in North Maryland 504 
Charles town in New England founded 537 
Champlain, or Corlair lake, in Canada 573 
Cheſter county and town, in New England 533 
Chicheſter town, in New England ibid. 
Charles town, in Carolina 9 


590 
Chriſtopher, St. one of the Caribbee Iſlands, deſcribed 623 


China, a continuation of the preſent ſtate of it 651 
Cinola, province and town, in Mexico 133 
CONGO, its ſituation and extent 42 
Angola, the ſouthern part thereof ibid. 
Congo Proper, the ſecond diviſion ibid. 


Loango, the third and moſt northerly diviſion ibid. 
Other towns and ſettlements of the Portugueſe in 


Congo ibid. 
Negroe towns ibid. 
The Portugueſe maſters of the country 43 
Product of Congo ibid. 
Conradſburg, a fort in Guinea 44 


Conſtantina province and town, in Barbary 84 
Comorro iſlands of Africa 103 
Condecedo cape, in Mexico 131 


Corientes cape, in Mexico ibid. 
Com poſtella town, in Mexico 134 
Colima town, in Mexico 136 
Cozumel iſland, in Mexico 139 
Coſta Rica province, in Mexico 141 


Conception town and city 141, 362, 395 
CORTEZ arrives at the port of St. John de Ulva 1 54 
Some account of Doxxa Marina, his concubine 
and interpreter - tbid, 

An embaſly from MoxTEZ UNA ibid. 
The Mexicans aſtoniſhed at the artillery and ſmall 


arms | 155 
He demoliſhes the temples of Zempoala 156 
A mutiny among the Spaniards 15 

Corre z burns his ſhips ibid. 
He begins his march for Mexico ibid, 


An embaſly to Tlaſcala, debates in the ſenate there- 


upon 158 
The Tlaſcalans reſolve to oppoſe the Spaniards 15 
CoRTEz marches to Tlaſcala 624 
MonTEzumMaA invites him to Mexico 160 


He murders ſeveral thouſand Mexicans at Cholula 
5 ibid. 
The magicians employed by MoxnTBzuma to di- 


{tres the Spaniards 162 

CorTEz enters Mexico. His firſt interview with 

MoxTEzumMaA 163 

He ſhews CorTE z the great temple 166 

'The impolitick zeal of CoRTEZ ibid. 

He ſeizes on MoxTEZZUuA 167 
He lays him in irons 168 


A plot againſt the Spaniards 169 
NARVAEE ſent from Cuba with a body of Spaniards, 

to reduce CoRrTE 7, 170 
He corrupts the officers 171 
He ſurprizes NAR vA EZ, and makes him priſoner 172 
The Mexicans unite their forces againſt the Spaniards 


173 
Cor RE; treats them as a conquered people ibid. 
He marches away in the night : 174 
He is attacked by the Mexicans, and his rear cut off 
ibid. 
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MoxTEzuma aud his ſons ſaid to be murdered in 
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The battle of Otumba ibid. 
Tepeaca ſubdued by CoRTEZ | 176 
Veſſels built for the ſiege of Mexico ibid. 
The ſiege commences ibid. 
Mexico taken 17 

The Emperor taken ibid, 
The ſlaughter of the Mexicans at this ſiege ibid. 
Confirmed in his government 179 


The tyranny and cruelty of the conquerors, particu- 


larly of ALvaRano ibid. 
Honduras and Jucatan conquered ibid, 
He hangs the Mexican Emperor ibid. 


He goes over to Spain and buys his peace again 180 
He attempts new diſcoveries ibid. 
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exico | ibid. 
His death 181 


Cockrecoes 


Cockrecoes, an American ſowl 


190 
Cormorant ibid. 
Cochineel 192 
Cotton tree 194 
Copal gum 198 
Coranna gum ibid. 
Conception river 234 
Congo river, in America ibid. 
Conception town, ibid. 241 
Comana, a town in 'Terra Firma 250 
Coſma port, in Peru 265 
Copiapo port, 1bid. 266 
Coquimbo, ibid. tbid. 
Colanche river, ibid. 267 
Convents of Nuns, ibid. 305 
Copiapo river and town, ibid. 360, 363 
Coronada river, ibid. 360 
Cordua, a town of La Plata 396 
Corupa town, in Braſil 419 
Connecticut river, in New England 516 
Connecticut colony, in New England 520, 539 


Government, and the ſtate of religion there 567 
CopRINnGToN, Colonel, his benfaction for a college, and 


the converſion of the negroes 623 
Concluſion of the preſent ftate of America 646 
Cologn, Elector of 684 
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Virginians 379 
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Darien river, in America 
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Delmimina, the Dutch capital in Guinea 44 
DE LA WAR, lord, appointed governor of Virginia 


234 
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363 

He brings PownaTox to terms 364 
De la War river, in America | $74, 582 
Deſiada, an ifland of the Caribbeea 644 
Dorothea, a fort in Guinea 44 
Domingo city, in Hiſpaniola 410 
Dorcheſter county, in America 506 
Dominica, an iſland of the Caribbees 622 
Dover town, in America 583 
Dolce river, in Andrica 423 
Dragons ſwamp, in America 429 
DRAKE, admiral, arrives at Roanoak 351 
Durango a town, in Mexico 133 
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its ſituation | 241 
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Near the gold mines ibid. 
'The occaſion of ſettling a Scots colony here ibid. 
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Indians ibid. 
tiſice 381 The Scots are well received by the Indian princes 
Crevæcœur, a fort of Guinea 44 ibid. 
Crown mountains, in Mexico 141 The Spaniards and Engliſh Eaſt-Indian company op- 
Creoles of America i 735 poſe them ibid. 
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Some deſcription of the people 408 Elizabeth county, in Virginia 429 
Fortifications of the Havnana ibid. Elizabeth iſſe, near New England 520 
Churches ibid. Elizabeth town | 581 
Treaſure of the galleons ibid. ELECTORS of the empire 683 
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Culiacan, province and town in Mexico 
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Cuma, a town of Braſil 419 
Curaſſow Iſland 256 
CUSCO town, the metropolis of Peru 271 
The temple of the ſun ibid. 
'The chapel of the moon ibid. 
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The royal palace 272 
The caſtle 273 
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DARIEN INDIANS ſtill preſerve their liberty 246 
The importance of the Iſthmus to any European _ 
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Ayall, one of the iſlands of Azores 


II 
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Fez, a province and city of Barbary 71 
Fernando, Iſland in the South-Sea tog, 384 
Ferro, an iſland of the Canaries 110 
F 8 190 
Finback whale Wh 523 
Floops, a people on the river Gambia in Guinea 735 
Forte Ventura, an iſland of Africa 112 
Frederickſburg fort on the Guinea coaſt - 44 
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Frogs of Virginia very large | 434, 441 
France, a continuation of the preſent ſtate of it 718 
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FRENCH AMERICA, The colonies belonging to 
them 636 
The limits of Louiſiana and New France according 
to the French 637 
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rica py 
The rivers, lakes and towns 
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Moveables and Huſbandry 640 
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Ally-waſp 191 
Gallara, an iſland of America 244 
Gallo, an iſland of America 255 
Gar-fiſh 192 
Gasca ſent to Peru 343 


He returns to Panama with a vaſt treaſure 317 
The treaſure ſeized by the rebels of Panama: 
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ibid. 
Gambia, a river in Africa 733 
George, Prince, county in Virginia 429, 506 
GEORGIA, ſituation and chief towns 591 
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laid out to each town 592 
A patent for erecting it into a province 600 
A colony of Swiſs ſent thither ibid. 
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Engliſh ibid. 
Large ſums raiſed for the colony 601 
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ibi 
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German town in America 583 
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678 

The hiſtory of it continued 693 
Gigeri, a town in Barbary 84 
Gibraltar New in America 248 
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Peru 
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Glouceſter town in New Jerſey 582 
Gold coaſt in Guinea 44 
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8 Gomera, an iſland of the Canaries 110 
Gourds 198 
Gold Mines in Mexico 200 
Golden iſland in America 243 
Gold of Peru 290 
Govanadore river in America 360 
Grain coaſt in Guinea 44. 
Grand Canary iſland 111 
Gratia Dios cape in America 131, 140 
Granada, town in America 141 
Grape tree 197 
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Granada New, its ſituation and extent 254 
Granada iſland in America 643 
Guamanga town in America 271 
Guanuco town, ibid. ibid. 
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Guara port, ibid. 265 
Guadalajaza audience and city, ibid. 133 
Guaxata, province and town, ibid. 137 
Guatulco harbour, ibid. 138 
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Guanoe of Mexico 186 
Guiachichil, a bird 190 
Guava fruit 197 
Guaiacum tree 199 
Guiaquil iſland 265 
Guaſco river and town in America 360, 363 
Guayra province and town in America 395 
Guia town in America 
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GUINEA, its ſituation, extent, and ſubdiviſions 43 
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Chief town Benin 


Engliſh Settlements there 61d, 
Other European Settlements ibid. 
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Chief towns ibid. 
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The palm-tree deſcribed ibid 
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Minerals 90 
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Trade of the Guinea coaſt ibid. 
Slave trade ibid. 
The ivory trade 52 
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Ham deſcribed. 682 
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The perſons of the natives 106 
Their genius and temper 107 
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Heſſe, Prince of 692 
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Hollanders attempt to ſettle colonies at Chili 371 
Holſtein, Duke of 638 
Honduras cape, in America 131 
Honduras province 140 
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The endeavours of the Dutch ne 0 5 


of Rome, and takes refuge in the court of Abs Auri- proſelytes of them 1 8 N 

 OCHUS | ibid. Some rites peculiar to them | | 
e reſorts to the court of PrUsS1A5, who promiſing They have no notion of a . | 

to deliver him to the pee he een They expoſe D 26 
poiſon | ibid. Their funerals ibid. 
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HOT TENTO Ts, the eee nnn, 25 John's, St. town e re- AUS S; "1 
Their phyſicians a. in — a people 0 called ; in Abies Eh 1. 
They E rve the Dutch 28 Iroquois, or five nations in IR: 11. 7165 ' 
Their mechanicks ibid. Iſle of Wight county, in Virginia ag 

Their traffick 29 tata, a ob of Chili Krim 
Their way of travelling 30 Itapoa, a town of La Plata | | 
Their language _ Italy, a continuation of the preſent fats « of it 
The cape town pak | 31 Juliers and Bergues, the 7 of the ROE I 

HUDSON's BAY diſcovered 50 cerning them | 
Hvuosox's men run away with the ſhip, ib Ivory Coaſt £ 44 

him to periſh ibid. | | 
Sir Tuo. BuTToN's voyage to the A* ibid. K. 

James's voyage thither F ä 
A patent to plant the country ibid. Ent county, in Virginia 429 
The French invade our fadtories in time of peace, Kent county, in Penſylvania 583 

and take them | 57 2 enebeck, a river in New 8 N00 517 

Reſtored by the peace of Utrecht ibid. Keowee, an Indian town 592 

2 Articles of that treaty relating to New Britain, and King William county, in Vi 42 

| New Scotland | ibid. King and Queen county, 1 — 2 ibid 

Humming bird 15 0 190, 440 Kingſton, a town in Jamaica 609 

Huron! s lake, near New York 638 

I L. 
| 3 one of the G iſlands 112 
Ago St. the chief of Cape Verde iflands 109 Lancaſter county, in Virginia 429 
' *'F Jago St. town — 137 La Plata Proper, province in America 369 
Jago St. the capital of Chili 362 Lapland further deſcribed 728 
Jago St. the capital of Cuba 407 Lapland flies ibid. 
Jamaica, a town in Queen' s county hes La Villia, town in Mexico 141 
JAMAICA ISLAND, its ſituation, extent, and face Leg- worms 191 
of the country o6 Lempa, a river of Mexico 131 
"Tides, ports, and rivers 65 Leon town, in America 140 
Springs and petrifying waters ibid. Lewis St. de Tampice, in America | 136 
Hot baths, ſalt ſprings, lakes and rivers under ground Lewes town 583 
ibid. Lightwood tree Tet 195 
Winds, earthquakes, and rains _ 608, 209 LIMA, audience and city in Peru 270 
Towns 009 Lima founded | 326 
Buildings, inhabitants, habits, food, and anima Beſieged by the Indians 332 
611 Loango town and country, a deſcription of them 42, 
Rats and ſnakes eaten in Jamaica 61 13 | PONIES [TE 

| Liquors and lodgings ibid. Lobos iſland, in armory 265 
Vegetables and animals, diſeaſes and remedies 614 Locuſt, inſe& - 492 
Port-Royal harbour fatal to Engliſh ſeamen ibid. Logwood trade, the right of it inſiſted on 8 the lords 
Hiſtory of Jamaica ibid. commiſſioners for trade 616 
The preſent ſtate of Jamaia repreſented in an addreſs Logwood countries 773 

to the throne 2] Logwood 44 "3 Iſs 

The right of the logwood trade inſiſted on by the lords London New, county in America K e 520 

commiſſioners for trade 616 Long iſland, ibid. | 581 

' Government and laws 618 Lorenzo cape 11708 265 

Further deſcribed 775 Loxa, a town of Peru 269 
James river, in Virginia 2 Loyola, ibid. 270 

ames county and town, ibid. 8 Lucia St. an iſland of the Caribbees 622 

win) Rio, a town and captainſhip in Brafil 155 : Lucena harbour 420 

aſſy town Lucu, the firſt adventurer o Peru, dome account of 

JERSEY NEW, in America, its fituation and 4522 him 307 

81 
Diviſion and ſubdiviſions ibid. 1 M. 
1 Government | ibid "221 a | 
Ignatib, a town of La Plata 395 Acaw, a Mexican bird 189 

_ captainſhip in Braſil | 423 Mackarel, Spaniſh 192 

Tllinois To and lake, in America 638 Madagaſcar, the largeſt of the African ian 105 

Imperial, a river of Chili 360 Madre de Popa, a town of Terra- firma 246 

Imperial, a town of Chili 362 Madrigal, a town in Terra- firma 25 5 

1 fort, in Guinea - 44 Magadoxa, a country in Africa 0 

Johanna, one of the iſlands of 2 103 Magdalena, a river in America 1 1. 247, 254 


Miſunderſtandings between the A and — 


The Indians abandon. their country to the En kim 
bbid. 
The crown appoints a governor | ibid. 


Laws of Maryland © | 
_ Jones's obſervations on their religion and government 


14. 

A further account of the coll * the e e 
the Engliſh and Indians in * 515 
Mary's St. iſland of Africa _ 14 
Mary's St. county and town, in America 5035 
Maſſachuſet colony in New England With 


MASSASSOIET, an Indian 


ibid. 
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Ma n 1098 Mechoacan province, ieren Eur Or 
Magellanick Rraights | „ 379 Mechoacan root W wy 
Maho tree 1 195 Mecklenburg, Duke 2 hiscale | es 1 699 
Maine province, in "New England 519 Melinda, a country in Africa | _ nu 511-6 
Malabrigo, a port in America 265 (Melons, Mexican 1 198 
Mammee tree and fruit 197 Mendoza, one of the Spaniſh towns in, 11 the province 
Manatee fiſh * 187, 192 of Cuyo 701% 1368 
Mangrove trees = % 1 | 195 Mentz, Elector of 147441805 
Manchinel tree de | 198 —_ INEZ, 94s rſence of the Emperor of. Morocco 
Manglares point or „in America 255 ars 71 
Miinheim, the preſent reſidence 10 che Elector Palatine The derem quarters. of the coy. of Mequinez 74 
6589 Merida, a town in America 139 
Manimpys, W. | 41403 Merimack, a river in New England 47516 
Maquas Neu England tribes 517 Metafuz, a town in the province of, Alien ju! 84 
Marchians 1 Mexico Old, deſeribed 141 
Marquis, a port town in Mexico 136 MEXICO, the ſituation and extent of it 130 
Martha St. a province and town in America 247, 254 Face of che country | _ thid. 
Maracaiba, a town in Terra- firma | 248 The ſeas, gulphs, and capes of Mexico 131 
Margaretta, one of the Terra-firma iſlands 256 The lakes and rivers;/, +'' ibid. 135 
Marcaſites of Peru 290 The winds and tides 132 
1 1 province and river, in America 419 Wet and dry ſeaſons ibid. 
Marigalan te, an ifland of the Caribbes 644 Temperature of che air ibid. 
's vineyard and iſland in America 520 The provinces of Mexico 133 
Martinico, an iſland of the Caribbees 644 Mexico, audience and city 145 134 
MARYLAND, ſituation and face of the country 504 Mexican buildings, palaces, and tewples 142 
Springs, rivers, ſea-coaſt; air, and ſeaſons 504, Lach Country towns 1 143 
Provinces, towns and buildings * '505, 506+; The various inhabitants of Mexico 144 
Perſons and habits of the Maryland Indians 506 The perſons and habits of the Indians ibid. 
Genius and temper, mechanick arts and diet 507 Habitsof the antienc, Mexicans 14 5 
Various ways of drefling their food 58 — of the 8 Indians ibid. 
Their — fiſhing, fowling, and beavers 508, 59 ——-- of the blacks and mulattoes ibid. 
Diſeaſes and remedies of the Indians and Engliſh p)9 The genius of the e * 146 
Maryland firſt diſcovered and granted to lord (Ba <4 ManufaQares » | ibid. 
TIMORE | 369, Their Od and exerciſes | bes o 
Planted anno 1 63 3 | bid. 'The conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards | 11 5 0 


The Spaniards firſt attempt on Jucatan defeated | ibid. 
ConxrEE made captain general againſt Mexico.) 151 


He arrives at the ifland of Cozumel ibid. 
He demoliſhes the images of the Indians 14 144 
He lands at Tobaſco, and gains a victory over de 
natives 2» 1153 
He obtains a ſecond victory ibid. 
He arrives at the port of St. John *, 154 
Fun account of Don NA Mexixe, his concubine 
and interpreter 1 e454 ibid. 
2 embaſſy from MonTEzuUMaA ibid. 


Mexicans amazed at the fire arms of the Spaniards 15 5 
Mexico, the ſtate of it when the Spaniards arrived there 


3 ibid. 
Enters into an alliance with hes ngliſh * . Prodigies and debe of the fall of the Mexican 
ledges the King of Great Britain his ſovereign. / % empire ibid. 
oth : Cortez demolihes the temples of Zempoala | 156 
He renews the treaty of alliance with ar A mutiny among the Spaniards i 15 
' colony © © 41: CorTEz burns his ſhips bas bit - + ibid, 
MASSINISSA enters into an alliance with the y + CoRTEz begins his march for Mexico | ibid. 
mans | | 124 An embaſſy to Tlaſcala + | 158 
His wars ben 125 Debates in the ſenate of Thiſcala ond 6i.endbaih 
Marwan — ita 25 eee. _— The Tlaſcalans reſol F 0 Spaniards. id 
| MaTueR zaccount © { ho ve to oppoſe e 15 

R ders tar © Convaa marches to Tlaſcalaa wil 
Maurice Prince, an itand of Ae. 104 He murders ſeveral thouſand Mexican -at Cholula 
 Maule, a river of Chili 18 4 zes 3 did. 
Maurice river, in Ameri aa 574 The — — employed: by Monvezvus't di- 
Wl ann a river of Chili 198 | Spaniards - 162 
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MEXICO. Coa rz enters Mexico. 163 
His firſt interview with MoxrRZzun A 1563 
| MonTezvuma ſhewsCorTe 2 the temple166 

The impolitick zeal of CoxTez . ibid. 
Seizes the perſon of MonTEzuma' 167 
Cor lays Mon'rezumMa in irons 168 


A plot againſt the Spaniards 169 
Naxvazz ſent from Cuba with a body of Spaniards, 
to reduce CoxTEZ © 170 
| Cortez corrupts the officers of NAxvAEEZE 171 
1 ſurprizes NAvAE 2, and makes him priſo- 


172 
| The E of the Spaniards in Mexico ibid. 
The Mexican nobility maſſacred 173 
The Mexicans unite their forces againſt the Spaniards 
173 


Coxr EZ treats the Mexicans as a conquered pages 
„He tharches away in the night 


I7 ( 
He is attacked by the Mexicans, and his rear cut 74 


ibid. 
Recovers the ener ſide of the lake | 1bid. 
MonTEzuMA and his ſons ſaid to be murdered in 
this retreat 


17 
A battle between the Mexicans and the Spaniards 1 
| 1 Otumba ibid. 


Tepeaca ſubdued by Co RRZ 9 EY 
Veſſels built for the fiege of Mexico ibid. 
The ſiege of Mexico commences ibid. 
Mexico and the Emperor taken 


-- ibid. 
7 


The ſlaughter of the Mexicans at this ſiege 
Con rEE confirmed in his government 


'The tyranny and cruelty of the conquerors 
| Honduras and Ju Juca catan conquered by Cortez ibid. 
He hangs the Mexican Emperor ibid. 


He goes over to Spain and buys his peace again 180 


Orders in favour of the natives, wid. 
Cox rꝝz attempts new diſcoveries «4, 2 Ibid: 
He to Spain, * is not ſuffered to return to 

exico | ibid. 

His death 181 


The Biſhop of Chiapa's narrative of the Spaniſſi cru- 
elties, dedicated to prince Pu rIIx ibid. 
He fhews how populous America was before the Spa- 

niards arrived there, and the genius of that 7 


Fifteen millions deftroyed - Ibid. 
by ry # of tortures - | ibid. 
Eight hundred Indians iven for a mare 183 
A A prince ſold for a cheeſe ibid. 
T heſe facts well atteſted * ibid. 
Twenty millions a m 40 years 184 
Mexican animals | 135 to 194 
Birds and fowls 314091897 
Inſects and vermin | 190 


| Mexican vegetables 
Fruit - trees, and fruits 
European fruits _w_ 


195 
198 
ibid. 


The ſeaſon of mut in 3 it -. _ thid. 

Their gums and drugs yl ibid. 

Their corn and huſbandry 199 
Plantations of the Indians 


Sugar farms, plantations of tobacco, indi, &C. ibid 
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ENDS. Flowers have very little een 


Their 3 particularly gold and liver bal, 
Silver and gold coin I” 2 170 

No coin among the Indians 1 a 
Precious ſtones and jewels ibid. 
Traffick with foreigners prohibited 204 
Their trade with the Philippines ibid. 


Their trade with Peru 206 
| OE Ts from Acapulco to the Philippines near 


ibid. 
Their trade with Old Spain pn 
The courſe of the galleons to America 
Their trade between the continent and iſlands by. the 
Barlavento fleet ibid. 
The trade of the Engliſh by virtue of the Aſſiento 209 
The Mexican carriages, and way of man 212 
Hiſtory of Mexico _ 


; 213 
Mexican Kings 214 
The learning of the Mexicans 216 
Their antient rnment | wy 17 
The courts of their antient Kings ibid. 
Their women ibid. 
Courts of juſtice and military power 218 
Their revenues | ibid. 
Government of modern Mexico | 5 


The forces of Mexico 219 
The intereſt of Britain and Spain to unite againſt the 


French in America ibid. 
The revenues of Mexico 220 
Religion of the Chichimeca's 221 
They worſhip the ſun and moon ibid. 
Pyramids erected to them ibid. 
Religion of the Mexicans ibid. 
Their idols 222 

Their human facrifices ibid. 


A reſemblance betwen the Mexican and chriſtian rites 


ibid. 

| Their manner of @acrificing men Wo : - 
Convents and nunneries 22 

The chriſtian religion introduced ibid. 
The manner of converting the Indians ibid. 


| Dignities i in the church conferred on the native Spa 
Mexican 


Differences between the old Spaniardsand the 
Spaniards 
The looſe lives of the monks and miſſionaries | bid. 
Ihe laity proportionably lewd ibid. 
2832 of mortification ibid. 
ir marriages and polygamy | . ,, 227 
Impolitic — 134 Indians 228 
Mexican education and funerals ibid. 


MEXICO NEW, its fituation and extent 229 
All the countries north of the gulph of Mexico, for- 
merly called Florida ibid. 
Gold and ſilver mines in New Mexico ibid. 
The French muſt be driven from Florida, or the Bri- 


tiſn and Spaniſh ſettlements will be ruined 230 
Michael's, St. an iſland of Africa v0 114 
Michael's, St. a port town of Mexico 140 
Middleſex county, in Virginia 1: 4-7... 12G 
Middleſex county, in New England 518 
o Middleton, a town in New Jerſcy . ny | 
Migua, a troubleſome inſect in Mexica _ _. 1222 
Miſſiſſipi river 


Mel 


Mocking bird | 


He is knighted for his bravery in taking Panama 


ibid. 
Some account of the reaſon of theſe attempts of the 
buccaneers ibid. 


MOROCCO, the ſituation and extent of the empire 70 
Antiently Mauritania Tinnitana < ibid. 


Face of the country ibid. 
Rivers and port towns ibid. 
The air and ſeaſons ibid. 
Diviſion of the empire ibid. 


The reception of the Britiſh ambaſſador at Mequinez, 


anno 1727 : 71 
Some character of the Emperor 72 
He murders ſeveral people 2 ibid. 
The demands of the Britith court 73 
Articles of peace and commerce ibi 
. the only merchants | 74 
he condition of chriſtian ſlaves here 1 
Of the renegadoes 2 527701 ibid. 
The kingdom of Morocco 76 
The complexion and habits of the natives ibid. 
Diet, genius, and temper of the Moo 77 
Laws and government | Live $1" 
Succeſſion of the crown 78 
Land forces and ſtrength at ſea ibid. 
Revenues of the empire ibid. 
Camels and horſes, their uſefulneſs 79 
Produce of the ſoil 860 
Trade by land ibid. 


Religidn, marriages, and funerals of the Moors 8 
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a 440 Moſqueto Indians 149 
Mohacok river, in America 574 Mozambique, a country in Africa 10 
—_— a ks of Abica the ſlate of it 658 — a continuation of the preſent ſtate of it 663 
ombDazzo, 1 10 u 7 
— — iſland and town ibid. 0 83 
Monkeys of Mexico 189 N. 
Monomotapa, a country in Africa 42 |» mann county, in Virginia 429 
Monomuegi, ibid. ibid. Nantucket iſland in New England 519 
Mooſe deer of Mexico 186, 522 NARBOROUGH's voyage to Chili, anno 1669 377 
Mooſe deer of New England _ _ 769 He trafficks with the Spaniards | 81 
MONTEZ UMA invites Cox TEZ to Mexico 160 hut is not ſuffered to trade with the natives ibid. 
The magicians employed by him to diſtreſs the Spa-. His lieutenant and three more made priſoners by the 
niards f : 162 Spaniards 332 
CorTez's firſt interview with Montezuma 163 He returns thro” the Streights 383 
He ſhews Cox r EE the great temple 166 Narraganſcts, a people in New England 517 
His perſon ſeized by CoRTEZ 167 Nata town, in Terra-firma | 241 
He is laid in irons 168 Navidad town, in Mexico 136 
MonTEzuMa's ſubjects aſſemble to deliver him from NEGROLAND, the preſent fate of it 6 
his captivity x 16 The river Niger ibid. 
He requires Cox r Ez to return to Spain ibid. . European ſettlements on the mouths of the Niger ibid. 
MoxrEZZUuA, and his ſons, murdered by Spaniards Chief town, Tombut ibid. 
175 A fruitful coun ibid. 
Mont-real town 639 Perſons of the natives and trade 68 
Montſerrat, an iſland of the Caribbees 623 An enquiry into the reaſon of different complexions 
Moratigons | 517 and features ibid. 
MORGAN, Sir HARRY, deſtroys old Panama 235 Nelſon port, in America $72. 
His hiſtory $75.0 5 ibid. NEMATTANOw, an Indian of Virginia, his character 
Vice-admiral to MansveLT the buccaneer 235 367 
His expedition againſt Porto- bello 236 Neumkeaks, a le of New England 517 
He plunders Maricaibo and Gibraltar 237 Nevis, an iſland of the Caribbees 613 
Articles between him and his men ibid. Newbury, a town in New England 1 ? 
The caſtle of Chagre taken 238 New-Hampſhire province in New England id, 
Moxcan marches to Panama with 1 200 men ibid. New-haven county in New-England 20 
He routs the Spaniards 239 Newport, a town, ibid. . wbid. 
Storms and takes Panama | ibid New-Windſor, town in America | 581 
He brings 400, ooo pieces of eight to Jamaica 240 Newfoundland, ſituation, climate, face of the country, 


harbours, fiſhery, inhabitants, chief towns, ſoil, 


and hiſto 


t a 
Sea, bays, and rivers _ 
Tides, winds and ſeaſons 
The provinces and ſubdiviſions of this country 
Engliſh colonies firſt erected 


'The preſent diviſions of the country, and the ſexeral 


ry . 634, 635 
NEW ENGLAND, its ſituation and face of the coun- 


516. 


ibid, 
iid. 
ibid 


counties ibid 
Their buildings publiek and private 520. 
gr habits, arts and ſciences, genius, temper and 
21 
Lovers of ſtrong liquors, ſlothful and poor id. 
Their be the mooſe deer 522 
Fowls, Inſects, &c. | ibid. 
The ſperma ceti whale, and whalebone 23 
The ſcrag whale wad. 
The finback and bunch whale ibid. 
The way of taking whales in New England 52 
Ambergreeſe, what 5 
New England plants, by Bu lLE x $27 
Foreſt trees and fruits 4 
1 


Trade and manufactures of the Britiſh colonies 
Iron works in Hampſhire | 


Duties on Negroes 


unported 


ibid. 
id. 


A ſtate of the ſilk, linnen and woollen manufactures 


in the plantations 
The raiſing naval 
plantations 


ibid. 


ſtores ought to be encouraged in the 
30 
NEW 


* 
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judicial to Old England 30 
Hats and leather ibid. 
Linnen made in New Hampſhire ibid. 
Naval ſtores, &c. ibid, 
Canvas for fails in the Maſſachuſets 531 
Brown Hollands made there, cotton, linnen, paper, 

iron works, and woollen- cloth ibid. 
Copper - mines in the Ma ſſachuſet colony ibid. 
Hats exported 1 ibid. 
Diſtillers and ſugar bakers | ibid. 
Produce of the foreign ſugar colonies imported into 
New York, and New Jerſey ibid. 
Produce and handicrafts in Connecticut ibid. 
No manufactures in the ſugar iſlauds which interfere 
with Great Britain 32 
Reflections on the charter goverments ibid. 
Trade and produce of Rhode Iſland, and Providence 
'. Plantation ibid. 
Trade with the Dutch and Spaniards ibid. 
Hiſtory of New England _- ibid. 
Two company's erected by one patent ibid. 
The London company plant South * n ibid. 
The Plymouth company trade to North Virginia, or 

New England ibid. 

Hur ſpirits away twenty ſeven of the natives, and 

| ſells them for ſlaves in Spain 33 
The original of the New England colonies ibid. 
The firſt colony ſet ſail for New England, and ries 
at Cape Cod 34 
New Plymouth founded ibid. 
The chief planters | ibid. 


* Massass01ET, an Indian King, viſits them ibid. 
' MassAass01ET enters into an alliance with the En- 


gliſh, and acknowledges the King of Great Bri- 
tain his ſovereign $3 H 
The natives deſtroyed by a peſtilence 
Several chiefs defire the protection of the colony ibid. 
Diviſions in the colony on account of religion _—_ 


The Plymouth planters obtain a charter $30 
Cattle ſent to New England 
The original of the Maſtachuſet colony ibid. 
They re refuſe to tolerate the ſervice of the church of 
| England 15 7 
A great mortality among the planters 
Charles-town founded ibid. 
Boſton, the capital, founded 8 1555 8 
The ſmall pox fatal to the Indians d. 
Diviſions among the planters ibid. 
The croſs in the colours expunged as idolatrous ibid. 
The original of Providence plantation ibid. 
Mr. VAN E, governor of Maſſachuſets ibid. 
Connecticut colony $3 9 
New Hampſhire and Maine planted 


The war with the Pequots ibid. 
The Pequots defeated by the Engliſh, who poſſeſs 


their country 540 
Diviſions among the Engliſh occaſioned by the nu- 
merous and monſtrous hereſies and errors that were 


broached at this time | Ibid. 


One party baniſhes the other 541 


The exiles retire to Rhode Iſland and Na it, anno 
1639. ibid. 
Charge the independents with perſecution ibid. 
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NEW ENGLAND. Trades now carried on there pre- 


E X. 


MassAsSs OE renews the treaty of alliance with the 


Plymouth colony 


The New England heroes return to England and = 8 
the rebels, anno 1641. ibid. 
The government of New England model'd like that 
of Holland ibid. 
They exclude all that differ from them from places 
in the government wm 
Converſion of the Indians 


The Indians prejudiced againſt che | independane 


| tid. 
Anabaptiſts na quakers perſecuted 43 
Several quakers put to death ibid. 


King CHARLES's order to ſtop theſe perſecutions ibid. 


One executed for a witch 544 


New York recovered from the Dutch, and given to 
the Duke of York ibid. 


The perſecution ſtill continued in New England 
ibid. 


The quakers petition to King Cuanuur II. 545 


The independants anſwer to the quakers charge of 
perſecution ibid. 


A boat with men in it drove from Spain to New En- 


gland 546 
A general conſpiracy againſt the Engliſh 547 
A war commences thereupon 549 
Two parties of the Engliſh cut off by the Indians 
| ibid. 
The Indians burn and plunder the Engliſh towns 
The Indians ruined by their diviſions 110 
PRILIr killed ibid. 
King PuirLir's character ibid. 
The Indians on the ſouth-weſt entirely ſubdued ibid. 
The war on the north-eaſt | _ 
A peace with the Indians | 
A ſurrender of the New Ham plhire charter 
Judgment againſt the Maſſachuſet charter 55 
A new charter granted the Maſſachuſets ibid. 
An inſurrection in New England ibid. 
A war with the Indians: the revolution ibid. 
The people of New England depoſe their governor 
ibid. 
Sir WI II. Puirs's expedition againſt Port Royal 551 
His riſe in the world 225 4 1 a. 


Port Royal taken | 52 
Refigned to the French by King WI LLIAM iÞ2a. 


Recovered by Q. ANNE ibid. 
The reduction of Canada attempted ibid. 
A new charter granted to New England 53 
Sir WILLIAM Purrs governor 155 
The war commences again ibid. 
Peace concluded with the Indians | ibid. 
(ew England bewitched ibid. 


Pa xls, a preacher, the prime author of the delu- 


ſion 
The witneſſes threatned to extort a confeſſion 1514 


The form of the indictment againſt Dan 


The evidence againſt him | ibid. 
The priſoner convicted, and his execution ibid. 
Meru x's account of theſe tranſactions 554 


The doctor's account exploded 


555 
The evidence againſt all of ſem incompetent) and 
ridiculous ibid 


Near ; 


" 
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Ne als remarks on Dr. Marnzx's relation 556 
Dr. Mar HER confeſſes his errors 559 
60 


NxAl's remarks on theſe proſecutions 5 
Sir WIILIAu Pulrs impeached and ſent for to 
England ; ibid. 
The war breaks out again ibid. 
Fort Pemaquid ſurpriſed by the French, and demo- 
liſhed 1bid. 
The Engliſh take Port-Royal 61 


An expedition againſt Canada, 1711, ibid. 


Admiral WaL&Ex and general Hiut arrive at Bo« 


ſton | ibid. 
Part of the tranſports caſt away 61 
The admiral and general return to England ibid. 


The delay in furniſhing proviſions the occaſion of the 
ill ſucceſs in the expedition againſt Quebeck 562 


The trade of New England interferes with that of 


Great Britain ibid. 
They refuſe to allow the governor a fixed ſalary ibid. 
The conſtitution of the Maſſachuſet colony ibid. 
Obſervations on the adminiſtration of the plantation 


overnors 563 
the independency of New England on the crown 
ibid. 

Of uniting the colonies under one viceroy ibid. 


Of making all the colonies immediately dependant 
on the crown _ | | $04 
'The laws of New England ibid. 
Government of Conecticut and Rhode-iſland, and the 
ſtate of religion there $f ' 
Of New Hampſhire ibid. 
The difference between the charter governments, and 
thoſe immediately depending on the crown ery 
Money of New England ibid. 


New England further deſcribed 768 
Niagara cataract, in America 572 
Nicanticks, a people in New England 517 
Nicaragua, province and lake 140 


NICHOLSON made governor of Virginia 482 
© Propoſed to have one viceroy over all the colonies, 
and a ſtanding army in America 3 

He miſrepreſents the Virginians and the reſt of the 


plantations at court 484 
Nicoya, town in Mexico 141 
Niger, a river in Africa 67 
Nombre de Dios, a town in America 133, 243 
Norfolk county, in Virginia 429 

Northumberland county, in Virginia ibid. 
Northampton county, ibid. 430 
North-caſtle town, in America $81 
North river, ibid. 3 


131 
NOVA SCOTIA, and its fiſheries, yielded to Great 
Britain by the peace of Utrecht: the ſituation and 
extent 562, $69 
The country of Acadia ſtill uncultivated ibid. 


The French encroachments there ibid. 
NUBIA, the preſent ſtate of it | 8 
Its ſituation and extent ibid, 

Chief towns -  Jbid.' 
683 


Nuremberg town, deſcribed 
x O. 


GLETHORPE Mr. fails with a detachment of 
Engliſh to Georgia 600 


OcLETHORPE, his account of the religion and govern- 
ment of the Creeks | 


Old wife fiſh . he 
Onandaga river, in Canada 574 
Ontaria lake, ibid. 573, 638 
flum, an American animal 186 
Oran, a Spaniſh town in Barbary 82 
Orange fort, in Guinea 44 
Orange Prince 691 
Oratavia, a port in the Canaries 111 
Orchilla iſland, in America | 256 
ORELLANA's voyage down the river Amazon 337 
Orleans town 639 
Oromante, a town in Chili 363 
Oronoque river, in America 250, 254, 267 
Oſorno, a town in Chili 363 
Otoque, an iſland near 'Terra-firma 244 
Ounce, or tyger-cat 187 
Oubach river, in Florida 638 
Oxford town, in America 583 
Oyſter bay, in America 581 
| P. 

Acamores province, in America 270 
Pacha Camac temple 302 
Pachuca town, in Mexico 136 


Pacoes, or Peruvian ſheep 


a 284 
Pain captain, his obſervations on the preſent ſtate of 
Spaniſh America 


0 
Palatine, Elector of 883 
Paleſtine, a continuation of the ſtate of it 657 
Palm tree deſcribed 48 
Palma, an iſland of the Canaries 110 
Palma, a town in Terra- firma 254 
Pampeluna city, in America 254 
Pampas, deſarts of Chili 369 
Panama city, in Terra- firma 234 
Paracod fiſh 5 1 192 
Paragua river and province, in South Ameri | 
1 * river, ibid. | A . 1127 
Paria captainſhip, in Braſil | ee 
Pariba river, ibid. | 423 
Paſſeo cape, in America el 255,265 
Patagonia, a province of Chili 363 
Patience fort, in Guinea Sb | 44 
Patowmack river, in Virginia 426, 504 
Patuxent river, ibid. 3 ibid. 516 
Patuxets, a people in New En 1 7 


Payta port, river, and town, in America 265, 267, 270 
Payraba province, in Braſil | 


| 420 
PENSYLVANIA, its ſituation and exent 582 
River counties, and chief towns ibid. 


The ſeveral kinds of government in Engliſh America 


| | 583 
The hiſtory of the plantation of the colonies of New 
Vork, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania 584 
The produce and traffick of the northern colonies 586 
The ſtrength and forces of the northern colonies 588 
| 1 


PERU F | | 26 
The limits and dominions of the Inca's 262 
The face of the country 1 % 2 
The plains of Lanos, Sierras, and Andes ibid. 
The ſeas of Peru 264 

inds in the ocean ibi 


Weather at land 


1 NZD E X.! 


PERU. The reaſons for the general drought on the Pe- 


ruvian coaſt enquired into 26 


4 
'The capes, i , and port towns, on the coaſt of 

Peru . 26 
'The ſea and land breezes here ibid, 
Lakes of Peru a 266 
Lakes on the tops of the mountains ibid. 
One of them the ſourte of the river Amazon ibid. 


Water that forms rocks 26 


Pitchy fountains ibid. 
Salutary waters | ibid. 
Rivers that riſe in the mountains of Peru ibid. 
Peru divided into three audiences 268 
The temple of the ſun 271 
The chapel of the moon and ſtarg, ibid. 
Their way of building 272 
The caſtle of Cuſco Wo 
Los Charcos audience 27 's 
Of the Peruvian towns in general ibid. 
Convents of ſelect virgins 276 
Their royal highways deſcribed ibid. 
Magazines ibid. 
Their carriages and way of travelling ibid. 
Perſons and habits of the Peruvians 277, 278 
Their genius and temper 278 
No probability of humane ſacrifices or canibals in 
l : 27 
The true character of the Peruvians ibid. 
Their traffick and food 282 
Plays, exerciſe of arms and hunting 283 
Every nobleman learned ſome trade 284 
Viſits and ceremonies ibid. 
Poſts and expreſſes ibid. 
Animals, paco's, or Peruvian ſheep ibid. 
Vicugnes, or goats 28 
Wild beaſts oil | ibid, 
Cattle imported from Europe 286 
Fiſh | 287 
Vegetables 288 
Peruvian bark ibid. 
Their huſbandry ibid. 
European grain ſowed there, and vines planted 
| 28 
Scarce any difference of ſeaſons ibid. 
Sugar, oranges, peaches, &c. ibid. 
The fruits of Europe vaſtly large ibid. 
Balms of Peru ibid. 
Their minerals and gold 290 
Marcaſites, ſilver of Potoſi ibid. 
Quickſilver mines | 291 
Vermillion, precious ſtones, and pearls 293 


'The ancient hiſtory of the Peruvians, their religion, 


government, &c. ibid. 
Their reformation by the Inca's 294 
Their notion of God 295 
Their prieſts of the blood 296 


They brought the idols of all nations into the tem- 


ple of the ſun ibid. 
The 21 of the Inca's ibid. 
A profound ſubmiſſion to parents required ibid. 


A further enquiry into their religion 302 
The principal feſtivals of the Inca's 03 
The ceremony of adoring the riſing ſun ibid. 

Their ſacrifices, convents of nuns, and notions of a 

future ſtate | | 304 


The 


ueſt of Peru e 906 
The chree principal adventurers in this conqueſt 


| | | „ bid. 
Their contract | tanned 07 
Pizarro embarks for Peru, and is deſerted by all his 
men but thirteen and a flave 308 
Two years ſpent in this Yoyage 3 
They are hoſpitably received by the Peruvians ibid, 
Peter de Candia goes on ſhore alone, and takes a 
view of Tu | ibid. 


 P1zARRO fails to ſeven degrees ſouth latitude, and 


turns to Panama for more forces | 10 
He goes to Spain for a commiſſion and recruits ibid. 
He embarks again for Peru, anno 1 530. ibid. 
He lands north of the equator, and marches to Tum- 

bez. Loſes moſt of his men, but robs the Indians 

of a great deal of treaſure ibid. 
Finds the Peruvians engaged in a civil war ; he joins 
the people of Tumbez, and reduces the iſland of 

Puna 311 
ATABILIpa, then Inca or Emperor ibid. 
Pizarro reduces Tumbez, and poſſeſſes himſelf of 

a vaſt treaſure | ibid. 
St. Michael's, the firſt Spaniſh town and colony in 

Peru ibid. 


| PrzaxRo marches to Caxamalca 312 


The Inca's embaſſy to him, and his embaſly to the 


Inca ibid. 
The Inca's anſwer to the ambaſſadors 31 3 
He marches to meet the chriſtians ibid. 
He marches to Caxamalca I 
Father VincenT's ſpeech to him ibid. 
The Inca's anſwer to the friar's f 315 
The Indians maſſacred, and their Inca made priſo- 

ner 317 


The treachery and cruelty of the Spaniards confeſſed 


by their own hiſtorians ibid. 


The Inca offers vaſt treaſures for his liberty 318 
ALMAGRO brings a great reinforcement ibid. 


The Peruvians loſe their eſteem for the Spaniards 


| 319 
A formal proceſs drawn up againſt Ar ABILI A 320 
He is condemned to be burnt 


21 
He is baptized, and afterwards ſtrangled ibid. 
P1zaRRO's apology for this proceeding ibid. 


He proclaims another Inca, and marches towards 
Cuſca 22 


A treaty between the Spaniards and Indians ibid. 


Cuſco abandoned by the Indians: the Spaniards en- 


ter it 1 323 
Some account of their e capital dic. 
Don Pepro de ALvaRaDdo. lands in Peru 


24 
A detachment under AL MACRO ſent againſt lim 


ibid. 

Articles between ALVARA DO and ALMAGRO 32 
ALVvARA do returns to Mexico ibid. 
Governments conferred on Pizarro and ALMA 
. GRO 327 
ALMaGRo takes upon him the government of 
Cuſco, which occaſions a war with the PI ZAR 
. 1 o's ti | un 3 
e marquis es Ar MAOG RO to march to 
Chili . F ibid. 
Maxco Inca revolts 328 


PERU, 


ISN D RB X 


PERU. The emperor demands great ſums of the Pi- 


ZARRO'S 329 
FzxxpinanDo Pizarro obtains a great deal of 
treaſure from the Inca ibid. 
He eſcapes from the Spaniards ibid. 
A general inſurrection of the Indians 330 
Cuſco beſieged ibid. 
The Indian ſlaves join the Spaniards | ibid. 
Cuſco-Caſtle retaken by the Spaniards 330 
\-ALMAGRO ſurprizes Cuſco, and makes FexpiNnax- 
po P1zaRRO priſoner 72085 
Marquis Pizarro ſends AtLonza DE ALvarabo, 
to the relief of Cuſco and his brothers ibid. 
ALMAGRO defeats ALonzo DE ALVARADO, and 
makes him priſoner ibid, 
The treachery of the P1zarro's 334 
ALMAGR©O defeated, and made priſoner : Cuſco ta- 
ken by the Pizarriſts 33 
ALMaGRo tried for his life, and put to death ibid. 
A character of ALMacro 336 


FERDINAN DO PizarRRo impriſoned in Spain ibid. 
Los Charcas and the mines of Potoſi reduced ibid. 
La Plata founded, and the lands and Indians divided 

among the Spaniards ibid. 
The marquis is aſſaſſinated 338 
A parallel between PIZARR Oo and ALMACRO ibid. 
The Pizarriſts aſſemble their forces, and declare war 


againſt young ALMA 33 
_ ALMacro poſſeſſes himſelf of Cuſco ibid. 
ALMAGRoO defeated at Chupas, taken and beheaded 
| 340 


Gonzalo Pizarro becomes a malecontent 341 
Complaints ſtill of the oppreſſion of the Indians ibid. 


Orders to redreſs grievances ibid. 
Gonzalo PizaRro appears at the head of the 

malecontents 342 
He uſurps the government of Peru ibid. 
The preſident Gasca ſent thither 343 
The court of Spam wheedle Piz AA RO ibid. 
'The Emperor's letter to him ibid. 
He is deſerted by great numbers 344 
He ſeizes the King's treaſure at the mines 345 
He is deſerted by all his forces ibid. 


Surrenders himſelf, is condemned and beheaded ibid. 
Some remarks of the uſurpations of the U 
| 34 
Gasca returns to Panama with a vaſt treaſure 347 
It is ſeized by the rebels; he recovers it again, and 
arrives with it in Spain ibid. 
Another inſurrection in Cuſco ſuppreſſed ibid. 
General ALvaRaDo ſurprizes Gopinez, and puts 
him to death, with many more of the diſaffected 349 
Another rebellion by HEN A DEZ Girton ibi 
He defeats general ALVANADPo 350 


5 

He attacks the camp of the royaliſts, but is forced to 

retire : 351 
He is deſerted and flies to the mountains : is taken 

and executed nn 1 ibid. 
Of the marriages of the Peruvians, cc. 352 
Common women 155 
The laws of deſcent and inheritances ibid. 
Widows and orphans provided for ibid. 
The management of their children ibid. | 
Their funerals 354 


Their belief of another ſtate ibid. 
Vol. III. | | | 


PERU. The ſtate of the Peruvians when the Spaniards 


arrived there 354 
The navigation of the Peruvians 355 
Bark-logs 356 
The preſent ſhipping of Peru ibid. 
Pearl iſlands in America 243 
Pearls 293 
Pecaree, Weſt India hogs 186 
Pelican, an American fowl ; 190 
Penobſcot river, in New England 517 
Penſbury, manor - houſe of the Pe xs 5 583 
Pequots nation in Ne Englund 517 
Pernambuco province in Brazil 420 
Perth Amboy, town in New Jerſey 581 
Perſia, a continuation of the ſtate of it 656 
Philadelphia county and city 583 
Puirs, Sir WILLI Au, his expedition againſt Port-Royal 
l 
His riſe in the world | iba. 
Port-Royal taken $5 2 
Port Royal, now called Annapolis ibid. 


Sir WII. Puls made governor of New England 3 5 3 
Pemaquid fort built of 855 FE 


Sir W1LL. Pairs impeached, and ſeut for to ug. 


land | 5 
Pico, an iſland of the Azores 114 
Pine apple, an American fruit 197 
Pines iſle, in America 243 
Piſca, a port town of Peru 271 
Piſcataway, a river in New England 516 
PIZARRO FRANCIS, 306 

He embarks for Peru 308 


He is deſerted by all his men but 1 2 ſlave ibid. 
Pizaxxo fails to 7 degrees ſouth latitude, and re- 


turns to Panama for more forces 10 
He goes to Spain for a commiſſion and recruits ibid. 
He embarks again for Peru, anno 1530 ibid, 


He lands north of the equator, and marches to Tum- 
bez, loſes moſt of his men, but robs the Indians 
of a great deal of treaſure ibid. 

He finds the Peruvians engaged in a civil war, joins 
2 people of Tombez, and reduces the iſland of 


una 311 
He reduces Tombez, and poſſeſſes himſelf of a vaſt 


treaſure ibid 
St. Michael's, the firſt Spaniſh town and colony in 
Peru | _ thid. 


He marches to Caxamalca 312 
The Inca's embaſly to him, and his embaſly to the 


TT ibid. 
The Inca's anſwer to the ambaſſadors 313 
The Indians maſſacred, and their Inca made priſoner 

| - gy 
P1zarRoO's apology for this proceeding 3 
He proclaims another Inca, and marches towards 
Cuſco 5 „ 0 j28 
The Spaniards enter Cuſco: ſome account of their 
plundering that capital _ Enches 
FEADIXAN DO PIZARRAO obtains a great deal of trea- 
ſure from the Inca - 329 
The treachery of the PI ZAR Ro's 33234 
ALMAGRo defeated and made priſoner, and Cuico 
taken by the Pizarriſts +; __ 
A 22 impriſoned in Spain 330 

The marquis ajlaſſinated | | 3 
Kk k Kk Kk ; p J- 


I N 
PIZARRO. A parallel between P12azxro and ALMA; 


GRO 335 
Gonzalo PIZAR Ro appears at the head of the male- 
contents 342 
He uſurps the government of Peru ibid. 
The Emperor's letter to him 343 
He ſeizes the King's treaſure at the mines 44 
He is deſerted by all his forces wic 


Surrenders himſelf, is condemned and beheaded 345 


Plantains, fruit | 197 
Plantations, Britiſh, their fituation, extent, and ſubdi- 
viſion 425 


PLATA, its ſituation and extent, face of the country, 


ſeas, lakes and rives 394 
Seaſons, periodical ſtorms, and floods 39 s Uakers, ſeveral put to death in New England 543 
Provinces | ibid. Quam, a Mexican bird 189 
'The Indian towns | 396 Quebeck, the capital of French Canada 
'The perſons, habits, genius, and temper of the inha- 638 
bitants of La Plata 397 Quickſilver mines of Peru .291 
Their food ; they are excellent mechanicks ibid. Quiloa * 9 
Exerciſes and diverſions, huſbandry and fruits 398 Quitto, a city and audience of Peru 268 
No wood in the plains: woods in the hilly countr7 5 
Their beaſts and minerals bid. 
An abftra of the hiſtory ibid. Acoon, an Indian quadrupede 187 
Qualifications of the jeſuit miſſionaries 400 Radnor town, in America 583 
The religion of the natives according to TEU Ramada, a town of Terra: firma 247 
ibid. Rancheira, ibid. il. 
Plata, an iſland in the South Sea 265 Rappahanock river in America 426 
Plata river, in South America 267, 334 Raritan river, ibid. 574 
Plymouth county, in New England 519 Raſpray, a fiſh in America 192 
Pocomoac river, in America 504 Rattle-ſnakes, colonel BEverLE L's account of them 
Pocaſſets, a nation or tribe in New England 517 436 
Poland, a continuation of the ſtate of it 672 Reys, a town of Terra-firma 247 
Popayan province and City in South America 255 Rhode iſland, in New England 520 
Popo . | 44 Ria Lexa town, in Mexico 140 
Porco, a town of Peru \ 275 Richmond and Stafford counties, in America, 429 
Porto Santo, an iſland of the Maderas 114 Rimac valley, in Pera 305 
Porto Bello, in Terra- firma 241 Riode la Hacha, a town and province in Terra-firma 
Porto Calvo, a town in Braſil 420 247 
Porto Seguro, captainſhip in Braſil 423 Rio Grande river 419 
Port-Royal, a town in Carolina 591 Rofaira river, in Mexico 131 
PORTO-RICO, fituation and extent 4! 2 | 
The face of the country ibid. S. 
The city of Porto Rico 413 3 
Seaſons and winds ibid. O Aba iſland, in Canada | 644 
The hiſtory of this iſland ibid. Saco river, in New England $1 7 
The Spaniards cruelty to the natives ibid Saghedock river, ibid. id; . 
D&raKxeE repulſed at Porto Rico 414 St. Paul de Loando town, m Africa 42 
The E. of Cumberland takes the town. Loſes his St. Salvador town, ibi. ibid. 
men by ſickneſs, and forced to quit it ibid, St. Sebaſtian, ibid. . N 44 
Produce of Porto- Rico ibid. St. George, an iſland of the Azores 114 
Potoſi town, in Peru 137, 275 St. Sebaſtian town, in Mexico 133 
Potoſi reduced 336 St. John of the Plains, a town of New Granada 254 
Potigi province, in Braſil 419 St. Jago river, in Granada 255 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia 666 St. John de Paſto, a town in the Province of m_— 
Prickle- 197 | ; id. 
Princeſs Anne county, in Virginia 2 St. Helena cape, in America 26 
Princeſs iſland, near Africa 108 St. Clara iſland, ibid. Mid. 
Providence plantation in New England 520 St. Michael's, a port town of Peru 269, 311 
Providence iſland C14 632 St. Jago, a town in the province of Pacamores 270 
Puebla Nova, a town in Mexico 141 St. Francis de Borgia town, in Peru ibid. 
Puerto Veijo, a town of Peru 268 St. Jago, the capital of Chili | 262, 396 
PULLEN, governor, his deſcriptian of the iſland of St. Jokn de Frontiera, one of the Spaniſh towns in the 


John Fernando 385 


D E X. 


Purification town, in America 


Purryshburgh town, in —_— m 
POWHATON, Sovereign of Virginia, crowned by 
the Engliſh 362 


He threatens the Engliſh 364 
The princeſs PacanunTa married to Mr. Rolf 36 
A peace between the Engliſh and Pownaron ibi 
The princeſs comes to England ibid. 
PownaToN dies | ibid. 
Pyrates, ſome account of Avery, and thoſe at Mada- 


gaſcar | I 05 
Q | 


province of Cuyo 


363 
a St. 


I N DE KX. 


St. Xavier town 

St. Lewis town 

St. Salvador, the capital of Brazil 
St. Antonio river in Brazil 


St. Vincent, a town and province of Brazil 
St. Paul town 


395 
419 
420, 423, 632 
423 
ibid. 


2 
St. George's river in New England — 
St. Mary's town and county in New England ibid 
St. Clair lake in New England 574 
St. Jago de la Vega town 609 
St. Chriſtophers, an iſland of the Caribbees 623 
St. Laurence river in Canada 638 
St. Bartholomew's iſland in Canada | 644 
St. Martin's iſland ibid. 
St. Euſtace iſland ibid, 
St. Thomas's iſland ibid. 
Saba iſland ibid. 
Salado river 395 
Salem town | 519, 582 
Salinas port in America 265 
Salisbury town in New England 519 
Salisbury plain in Long: iſland 581 
Sallee, a piratical port 70 
Salta town - 396 
Samballas, iſlands of America 243 
Sancto Spirito captainſhip in Brazil 423 
Santa Cruz town | 111, 113, 275 
Santa Pecaque town in Mexico 134 
Santa Fe town in Mexico I41 


Santa Maria town and river of Terra-firma 


234, 241 
Santa Fe de Bagota, capital of New Granada * * 
Santa Fee town 396 
Santa Cruz iſland in Canada 644 
Santos town 422 


Sapadillo fruit 


I 
Sapotes fruit, an account of them 1 95 
Sarſiparilla root 199 
Saſafras river in New England 504 
Saſquahanna river | 582 
Savannah town in ODEs 591. founded- Gor 
Saxony Elector 685 
Sax Gotha duke 690 
Schenectida, a town in New York 581 
Schoolhill River in Penſilvania 


Scipio reduces Spain 124 
He carries the war into Africa, and by the aſſiſtance 


of Massix1884 gains a great victory over Hani- 
bal 


12 
Takes Carthage by ſtorm and burns it I 28 
Scrag-whale 523 


Scudadero, a town in Terrra-firma 


OI.” 


Sloth, a Mexican beaſt 
SMITH, captain, taken by king Powhaton 


186 
361 
Pacahunta, Powhaton's daughter, faves his life ibid. 

Snook, a fiſh 


192 
Snakes and ſerpents 19 
Sir HAN s SLoan's remarks on them 435 
Soconuſco, province and town in America 139 
Somerſet town and county in America 506 
South-ſea diſcovered 258 
Spain, a continuation of the preſent ſtate of it 724 


SPANISH AMERICA, the vaſt extent of the Spaniſh 


territories in America 41 
Poſſeſſed by the Spaniards alone for 100 years ibid. 
The firſt attempt of the Engliſh, &c. on Newfound- 

land 1560 ibid, 
The French attempt to ſettle colonies in Florida $6 4 

ibi 
James town in Virginia, the firſt colony of the Eng- 

liſh in America, ſettled in 1606 416 
The Spaniards in America in a perpetual ſtate of war 

with other nations ibid. 
The Spaniards weakened by their conqueſts ibid. 
The Americans the worſe for the Spaniards ibid. 
The uncertainty of the Spaniſh accounts ibid. 
St. Lucia iſland 778 
St. Vincent ibid. 
The expedition thither ibid. 

sperma Ceti whale 523 
Spirito Sancto town in America 137 
Squaſh, an American animal 189 
Squirrels flying 186 
Staten iſland in America 581 
Stones, precious, of Peru 293 
Subtle Jack, a bird 189 
Suffolk county in America 51 7 
Sugar claying deſcribed 4.21 
Sugar iſlands, no manufactures in them which interfere 
with thoſe of Britain $32 
SUGAR-ISLANDS, their caſe ſtated by N 
2 
The caſe of New-York ſtated in an addreſs ibid. 


They affirm that they take off more Britiſh manu- 
factures than all the ſugar-colonies except 2 


That the Britiſh ſugar- colonies cannot take off baſe 

their proviſions, or ſupply them with rum ibid. 
Objections made by the reſt of the northern colonies 

to the bill for their relief ibid. 
Theſe objections anſwered by the ſugar- colonies 626 
An act paſſed in favour of the ſugar-colonies 681 
Surrey, county in America 


241 429 
Sculpin, an American fiſh | 15 Suſa, a town in Barbary 99 
Sea-cow _ | 39 Suſſex, county in America 583 
Sebaſtian, St. a town of Brazil 423 'Suz, a province of Morocco 76 
Serigippe, a town in Brazil 420 Sweden, a continuation of the preſent ſtate of it 670 
Serſeſa, a town of Algiers 83 SYPHAX enters into alliance with the Romans 124 
Severn, a river in America ' 504 le deſerts them ibid. 
Sheep, Peruvian 187 He is taken by the Romans ibid. 
Shining fly] 100 wal Mans. 

Shrewwbary town in Amelia 581 T. 

Siara province 72 

Silguero, an American bird 822 an iſland in the bay of Panama 244, 256 
Silk-graſs 198 Tacamahaca, a gum 1 
Silver mines ene. 201 Talbot county in America 500 
K k * Kk k 2 a- 
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Tamalameque, a town in America 247 
Tamara, province, river, and town in Brazil 420 
Tamarinds, Mexican fruit 298 
Tanaſſie, an Indian town 592 
Tangier town deſcribed 75 
Teguantipique river and town 131 
Teneriffe-ifland 110 
Tenez province and town 63 
'Ten-pounder 192 
Tercera-ifland 114 
Tercero river 395 
Tergowiſh town 658 
Terra de natal, in Caffraria 41 
Tetuan town deſcribed 7 74 
TERRA-FIRMA, the counties included under that 
name 233 
Terra firma proper deſeribed ibid. 
Face of the country ibid. 
Rivers, air, ſeaſons, and chief towns 234 
Iſlands of Terra-firma 243 


'The Indians on the Iſthmus, at war with the Spa- 


niards ibid. 
The bay of Panama, and the iſlands in it ibid. 
The ſoil and produce of Terra-firma 244 
Their perſons and habits 24 7 
Their government . ibid. 
The Darien Indians ſtill preſerve their liberty 246 


The importance of the Iſthmus to any European 


power ibid. 
Carthagena province and chief towns ibid. 
Taken by Sir FX ANIS DRAKE ibid. 
Taken by the French ibid. 


Situation and extent of the province of St. Martha 


24 
Face of the country mountainous ibid. 
The ſoil and produce, air, and chief towns ibid. 


Situation and extent of the province of Rio de la 

Hacha | ibid. 
The province and chief towns of Venezuela 247, 248 
The ſituation of the province of New Andaluſia, 


with Comana and Paria 250 
The province of Guiana, or Caribiana 251 
European ſettlements in this province ibid. 
The Engliſh ſettlements yielded to the Dutch ibid. 
The chief Dutch ſettlement, Surinam ibid. 
The chief French ſettlement, Cayenne ibid. 
The perſons of the Caribbees 25 2 
Clothing and ornaments ibid. 
Reputed Canibals by the firſt diſcoverers, the truth 
whereof is enquired into ibid. 
Enquiries into the ſtories of giants and dwarfs 253 
Of witchcraft and magick ibid. 


War's account of the Indian Pawawers or con- 


jurers ibid. 
Religion of the Caribbees 254 
The province of New Granada, its ſituation 

extent | ibid. 
The province of Popayan 25 
Gold in their mountains and rivers. ibid. 
Iſlands on the coaſt of Ferra-firma ibid. 
The diſcoverers of Terra- firma 257 


The firſt colony planted in Darien, or rn 
151 
258 


Proper 


pe ; 
The South-ſea diſcovered 


TERRA-FIRMA. The reſt of Terra-firma * 


by private adventurers 260 
Thames river 516 
Thomas St. iſland 108 
Thomebamba, a town of Peru 269 
Tiguianuco, a town of Peru 275 
Tiguares town 420 
Titicaca, a lake in Peru 266 
Tivoli 709 
Tlaſcala province and town 137 
Tobacco, the planting it in Virginia 345 
Tobaſco river and town 131, 138 
Tocama, a town of New Granada 254. 
Tolu, a port town of Carthagena 247 
Tomaco river 255 
Tombut, chief town of Negroeland 67 
Tortoiſe | 193 
Tortuga, ſalt iſland 256 
Trade between Jamaica and Spaniſh America 775 
Trerneſen province in Barbary 82 
Treves elector 684 
TRIPOLI, kingdom and city 99 

Chief towns and bagnio's 99,. 100 
Produce and traffick of the country 100 
Modern hiſtory of Tunis and Tripoli ibid. 
Trinidad town of Guatimala 140 
Trinidad, a town of New Granada 254 
Trinity iſland near Terra-firma 256 
Truxillo, a town in Guatimala 140 
Truxillo, a port of Peru 265, 271, 327 
TUNIS, kingdom and city 98, 99, 767 
The ſituation, rivers, and chief towns 98, 99 
Soil 768 
Tucuman, a province of Peru 396 
Tumbez, or Tombez, a town and province of Peru 
| 269, 
Tunia, a town of New Granada : = 
Tupinambes of Braſil, their perſons 424 
Turpom fiſh 192 
Tygrello bird 190 
V. 
ALDTIVIA's invaſion of China 370 
He is taken and executed | 371 
Valladolid, a town in Mexico 139, 140, 270 
Valpariſo river in America ; 360 
Vas co diſcovers Peru 25 
Is beheaded by Pedrarias 110. 


VAxE, Sir HARRT, governor of the Maſſachuſetts 


38 
Velez, a town of New Granada 8 5 


Venella, or Bainilla fruit 19 
Venezuela province and chief towns in. Terra: firma 
247, 248 
Venta de Cruz, town in Terra-firma | 241 
Vera Cruz, or Ulva town, in Mexico 137 
Vera Paz, province and town in Mexico 139 
Veragua, province in Mexico 135 
Verd cape in Africa 8 
Verd cape iſlands 109 
Verina, a town of Terra- firma 251 
Vermeio, a port in Peru 265 


Vermillion and cinabar, ſome account of them 293 


Vicugnes, 


Vicugnes, or Peruvian goats 
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285 VIRGINIA. Some of the Indians ſurpriſed, and brought 

Vienna town 678 away by the Engliſh 358 
Villarica taken and deſtroyed 373 1 * Jauzs's patent incorporating the Virginian 
Vincent St. an iſland of the Caribbees 622 adventurers in two ec mpa1y's anno 1606. ibid. 
Virgin's iſlands | 414 Three ſhips ſent out by the London adventurers 359 
VIRGINIA, its ſituation 5 or: 425 They land at Cape Henry in 37 degrees north lati- 
'The face of the country, ſeas, rivers, tides, ſprings tude 360 
and lakes 426 Poſſeſſion taken of the country ibid. 
The air, winds and ſeaſons 427 Ihe colony fix at James Town ibid. 
Diſeaſes and remedies 427, 432 The colony reduced to great diſtreſs 361 
Terrible thunder 1b1 Capt. Sm1TH goes in ſearch of proviſions : takes them 
Provinces and chief towns 428 by force from the natives, on their refuſal to ſell 
Numbers of people 430 him any ibid. 
Indian villages and buildings ibid. Sm1TH taken by King PownaTo ibid. 
The perſons, habits, genius and temper of the Vir- His life ſaved by PacanuxTa, Pow AuATOx's daugh- 
ginians ibid. ter, and a peace made between the natives and the 
Arts and ſciences 431 colony ibid. 
Animals 432 Pownaron crowned by the Engliſh 362 
Fowls and birds 439 The colony ſend home common ſand for gold duſt ibid. 
Fiſh and cattle 341 Lord de la War appointed governor 363 
Soil and vegetables 342 Sir GEoRGE SUMMERS, and two other deputics, caſt 
Fruits and huſbandry ibid. away on the iſlands of Bermudas ibid. 
Plantations too large and ill managed 343 Dax carries over a ſupply 365 
Huſbandry of tobacco ; 345 PacanvnTaA married to Mr. RoLe ibid. 
Colonel BEvERLEY's account of the foil and vege- A peace between the Engliſh and PownaTox ibid. 
tables | ibid. PacanunTa comes to England ibid. 
Hiſtory of * | : 347 YarDLyY promotes the Tobacco plantations ibid. 
Mr. Ra LE IO firſt attempted to fix colonies there 348 The government ſettled as in England 366 
The dominion of all heathen countries granted him Negroes firſt imported ibid. 
not poſſeſſed by chriſtians ibid. The lands parcelled out among the planters ibid. 
Two ſhips ſent to Virginia : 349 Oppaconcanovucn'splot to maſſacre the Engliſh ibid. 
'They arrive at the iſland of Wokokon ibid. Three hundred and forty ſeven murdered 307 

'They traffick with the Indians ibid. The occaſion of this maſſacre ibi 


The Virginians, an inoffenſive hoſpitable people ibid. 
A ſecond voyage by fir En. GREENVILLE 350 


He makes diſcoveries on the continent ibid. 
He ſails to the iſland of Roanoak ibid. 
A colony of 108 men left there ibid. 


A confederacy formed againſt the colony 350 
The country deſtroyed and abandoned by the natives 


. 
A ſecond conſpiracy formed againſt the Engliſh ib. 
Admiral DRAK E arrives at Roanoak ibid. 
Takes up the colony and carries them home ibid. 
Sir EDWaAD GREEN arrives with three ſhips, and 


leaves fifteen men at Roanoak ibid. 
Another colony of 150 men ſent to Roanoak under 
capt. WHITE 2 ibid. 
A detachment ſent to Croatan | 352 


- 'Fhe colony remove to Croatan, where they periſhed, 
being abandoned by fir Wa LT ER RALEiGH 353 


Sir Wal r EA charged with levity as well as avarice ibid. 


Goes in ſearch of gold mines at Guiana ibid.. 
Some errors in Mr. OrDpuIXOR's hiſtory 345 
An enquiry by what right chriſtian princes invade 
Pagan countries : 355 
The Virginian hiſtory continued 356 

A fort erected by the Engliſh ibid. 
The Engliſh abandon their fort and return to England 


NN 3 7 
Mr. HAcxLv1T and others licenſed to trade to Vi 


inia by Sir W. RA LR TON © ibid. 
The lords Southampton and Arundel ſend a ſhip to 
Virginia | 8 


WEYMOUTH, captain, his voyage to Virginia i A. . 


The Engliſh a& a treackerous part, and maſſacre the 


Indians in their turn | 368 
Grants to particular perſons independant of the com- 
pany | ibid. 
Another maſſacre ibid. 
The company diſſolved ibid. 
Other parts of Virginia ſeparated from it 369 
A third maſſacre 370 
Orpaconcanovcn taken priſoner ibid, 
Sir W1LL. BERKLE Y's peace with the Indians ibid. 
The grand rebellion in England ibid. 
Virginia the laſt of the King's dominions that ſubmit- 
ted to the uſurper 371 
The ordinance concerning navigation to the planta- 
tions ibid. 


The Virginians firſt throw off the uſurper's yoke ibid. 
Several beneficial laws confirmed after the reſtoration. 


ibid. 
Silk and linnen manufactures encouraged 2 
Leather, ſalt, and ſhip- building 3 2 
The limits between the Engliſh and the Indians r. 
tled ibid. 
The only way to promote the building of towns 372 
Laws againſt the ſectaries ibid. 


A plot of the republicans againſt the government ibid. 
The plantations to receive their merchandize and pro- 

viſions only from England 37 3 
The Virginians prohibit the planting tobacco ibid. 


Forts ordered on ſeveral rivers for ſhips to ride under ib. 


Further diſcoveries attempted | ibid. 
Apalathian mountains ibid, 


Diſcoveries as far as the guiph of Mexico vii 
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VIRGINIA. Bacon's rebellion” 
The grievances which occaſioned it | 
The government compelled to ſign BA cox's commiſ. 
ſion of general 
But proclaimed him a rebel afterwards 
'The governor forced to fly from James-town, which 
the rebels burnt ibid. 
Bacox takes an oath of his followers, and ſummons 
an aſſembly 377 
Bacon dies, which puts an end to the rebellion ibid. 
Sir WiLL. BEREKIE dies in England ibid. 
The Engliſh merchants diſcourage the building towns 
in Virginia 378 
An artifice of the governor to defraud the people ibid. 
The Virginians deſtroy their tobacco 379 
Lord CoLEPEPPER promotes diviſions among the 
Virginians | ibid. 
Lord Col E TEP ER gains the propriety of the north- 
ern neck by artifice 380 
Forts demoliſhed and their 
ſtead ibid. 
Lord How av of Effingham governor, his extortions 
oppreſſion ibid. 
A college erected 481 
N1cxoLsoN governor again 482 
Propoſed to have one viceroy over all the colonies, and 
a ſtanding army in America ibid. 
The ſeat of the government removed ibid. 
He miſrepreſents the Virginians and the reſt of the 


374 
ibid 


guards of light horſe in 


The condition of the poor in Virginia 497 
Of their women, marriages, divorce, and children 497 
Engliſh women ibid. 
Servants and ſlaves, the difference between them 498 


Fortifications, wars, treaties, and embaſſies 499 
The pipe or calmet of peace ibid, 
Some publick buildings lately erected oO 
_ The Engliſh forces in Virginia id. 
Foreign trade, and ſhipping OI 
Manufactures and coin | idid. 
Earths, ſtones, and minerals 502 
Quick growth of wood _ ibid. 
Their way of travelling 
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VIRGINIA. Hoſpitality of the natives ſupplies the place 


of inns 


0 
Land and water carriage i 10 
Virginia ſtag 769 
. Ulva, or Old Vera Cruz in Mexico 1 


a oe” . 37 
United Provinces,acontinuation of their preſent ſtate 700 


Upper lake in America 638 
Vragua river 

Urbs town = 
Vredenburgh 44. 
UrztnG's account of the expedition to the iſlands of 


St. Lucia and St. Vincent 778 
Utica and Carthage built by the Tyrians and Phceni- 


cians 115 
W. 

T Alachia, ae and governnient 658 

Waree, Mexican ſwine 186 


Warwick county, in Virginia 42 

Weſtmoreland county, ibid, ibid. 
Whales in New England, the way of taking them 527 
Whidah, or Fida town, in Guinea 


Whidah kingdom, the conqueſt of it — 
White-wood, Mexican 195 
Wicomo river, in Virginia 504 
Williamſburg, a town, ibid. 428 
William _— ibid. 429 
Witchcraft and magic of the Americans 


253 
WITCHCRAFT. New England bewitched 53 


plantations at court 484 Paris apreacher, the prune author of the deluſion 
The boundaries of the country corrected by Bx VER. f 54 
LEY | 485 The witneſſes threatened to extort a confeſſion kid. 
Government of the Virginians 486 The form of the indictment againſt Bu R xovens 
Huſkanawing a neceſſary qualification for an officer ä ibid. 
ibid. The evidence againſt him ibid. 
The government of the Engliſh in Virginia ibid. The priſoner convicted ibid. 
Revenues of Virginia 488 His execution | ibid. 
How a right to land is obtained 489 MarTuex's account of theſe tranſactions ibid. 
Notice to be given when any one leaves the country The doctor's account exploded 55 
491 The evidence againſt all of them incompetent ET ri- 
No perſon to have any poſt till he has been reſident diculous ibid. 
three years ibid. NeaL's remarks on Dr. MaruzER's relation, 5 56, 
Religion of the Virginians 492 560 
The opinion the Indians at firſt entertained of the Dr. MaTutr confeſſes his error 559 
Engliſh, and their religion ibid. Wompanoags, a tribe of New England Indians 517 
Colonel BEVERLE y's account of their religion 4999 | 
Capt. SMITH's account of it 494 X. 
Remarks on their ſeveral relations ibid, ' : 
The ſtate of the chriſtian religion in Virginia 49 5 L7 Aliſco province and town, in Mexico 133 
The clergy's conditions precarious here ibid. Xagua, a river in Mexico _ 131 
The college endowed 1 496 0 
Schools erected for the natives | ibi Y * 


X7 ARA river in Mexico 131 


Ylo, a port in Peru 266, 27 
Ylo, a river of Peru | 4 


5 
. 
York river and county in America 446, 429 
Vork newly recovered from the Dutch, and given to 

the Duke of Von 544 
YORK NEW, ſituation and extent 


573 

Face of the country, ſeas, i , capes, and _ 

- v5 Os ** # 7" ibi . 
Forts built on the lake Ontario by the French 574 
Rivers and air 2 ibid. 

- The ſituation of the five nations ibid. 
Two ather nations in the confederacy | 76 7 7 


YORKNEW. The attempts of the French to make 
themſelves maſters of the lakes ibid. 
The motives of the Indians to enter into an alliance 
with the European nations 575 
Perſons of the Iroquois $7 
'The genius and temper of the five nations ibid, 
Government of the five nations 7 
Their forces and wars 7 


Marriages and women $78 
Religion and funerals | id. 
Of making proſelytes among them ibid. 
Drinking their chief vice ibid. 
Wars between the Iroquois and the French $79 
Maxims in war ibid. 
A ſpeech of a Sachem to the governor of New Tow, 
&c. a | ibid, 
New York Proper, the fituation do 
Subdiviſion of the counties ibid. 
New Vork city and count ibid. 
Counties and chief towns in Long iſland 581 
Government, produce and trade ibid. 
The caſe of New York ſtated in an addreſs 624 


They affirm that they take off more Britiſh manu- 
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factures than all the ſugar colonies, except Jamaica 


62 
They import more ſilver and gold than all the iſlands 
except Jamaica 62 8 
Objections made by the reſt of the northern colonies 
to the bill ibid. 
Theſe objections anſwered by the ſugar colonies 
626 

Z. 
AARA, or the deſart 

| The natives of a different complexion from a2 
j Negroes ibid. 
Zacatecas, town and province in Mexico 133 


Zamora, a town of Peru 


ZANQUEBAR in Africa, the preſent ſtate of it "3 


Counties comprehended in it id. 
Air and buildings | ibid. 
Produce of the country ibid. 
Religion ibid 
Zibo, a town in Hiſpaniola 410 
Zocotora iſland, near the eaſt coaſt of Africa 103 
Zofola, a diviſion of Zanquebar 10 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


UCH Gentlemen as have any of the Volumes of Mopzren 
His roRY (formerly printed in Octavo) may complete their 
Sets, by applying to Mr. Roberts in Warwich-Lane, near Pater- 
Iofter-Row ; or thoſe that have a mind to purchaſe any particu- 
lar Part of the World, as Arzica, (which makes one Volume in 
Octavo) Amtrica, (which is in four Volumes in Octavo) &c. may 
be there ſupplied. Ne nog pgs 
Such Gentlemen as have already bought the thirty one Volumes 
in Octavo of MopRRN HISTORY, (which includes che General De- 
ſcription of England, and its Modern Inhabitants ; with TE 
HisToxy or ENncGLanD, from the firſt Diſcovery of it by the Romans, 
to the Acceſſion of King George I. with Remarks on Rapin, Bur- 
net, and other Writers) may have Xa 
The Continuation down to the preſent Time, in one Volume 
Octavo, which makes the thirty ſecond Volume, and completes the 
Work. Printed for Meſſ. Betteſworth and Hitch in Pater-{Voſter- 
Row; The. Osborne in Gray's-Inn ; Sam. Birt in Ave-Mary-Lant-; 
Fohn Clarke under the Royal-Exchange in Cornhill; Tho. Wotton, 
over againſt St. Dunſtans Church, and J. Shuckburgh next the 
Inner-Temple-Gate, both in Fleet-freet. Price five Shillings, _ 


